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SEC.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
ming to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
,d  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
pse  subjects. 

SEC.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
ade  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
irmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
•oducer,  and  the  consumer. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION, 

December  4-,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty -seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  report  on  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and 
Labor  in  the  Mining-  Industry,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress'approved  June  18,  1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  general  final  report. 
Respectfully, 

ALBERT  CLARKE,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


The  following  review  of  evidence  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  its  subcommission  on  mining.  iMost  of  the  testimony  regarding  the 
conditions  of  capital  and  labor  in  coal  mining  in  the  Eastern  States  was  taken  at 
Washington  in  1899,  but  additional  statements  of  one  or  two  leading  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees  of  this  industry  were  secured  in  190L/  A  consider- 
able amount  of  testimony  regarding  the  alleged  combinations  of  railroads  entering 
the  anthracite  coal  field  was  also  taken  in  1901,  and  is  printed  in  the  volume  on 
transportation1  (vol.  ix,  pp.  451-610).  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  special 
report  on  Labor  Organizations,  Strikes,  and  Arbitration  (vol.  xvii),  for  a  description 
of  the  organizations  of  miners  and  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  prevailing  in  the 
industry.  Testimony  relating  to  the  conditions  of  mining  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  was  taken  chiefly  by  a  subcommission  which  visited  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  during  the  summer  of  1899.  This  subcommission  also  took  a  large  amount  of 
testimony-  regarding  the  riot  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  in  April,  1899,  and  the 
subsequent  events  there. 

CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IN  MINING— AVESTERN  STATES. 

Testimony  regarding  the  conditions  of  mine  labor  in  the  Western  States  was  given 
es|>ecially  by  Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  coal  miner;  Mr.  Smith,  deputy 
commissioner  of  labor  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  precious  metal  miner  of  Colorado; 
Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  Denver;  Mr.  Callis,  a  coal  miner  of  Utah; 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah.  The  witnesses  first  above  named,  who 
testified  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  generally,  also  discussed 
labor  questions. 

General  conditions  of  the  precious-metal  mining  industry. — Representatives  of  the 
precious-metal  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  testifying  in  1899 
agreed  in  stating  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  States 
at  that  time  were  decidedly  prosperous.  While  several  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  discoveries,  more  capital  has  been  put 
into  the  ground  than  the  value  of  the  product  heretofore  extracted,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  mining  business  is  becoming  a  more  certain  one.  The 
possibility  of  profitable  mining,  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
silver  during  the  past  30  years,  has  resulted  largely,  according  to  the  statements  of 
these  witnesses,  from  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  methods  of  extracting  metals  from  ores.2  Mr.  Hanauer  especially  states 
that  the  silver  mines  in  Utah  are  making  more  money  with  silver  selling  at  60  cents 
than  when  it  was  90  cents,  and  Mr.  Grant  makes  a  somewhat  similar  statement. 

1  The  review  of  that  evidence  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

2  Grant,  pp.  192-195;  Lee,  pp.  237,  241;  Hill,  pp.  370,  380,  381;  Hanauer,  pp.  COG,  608,  616;  Allen, p.  568; 
Chambers,  pp.  580,  588;  Terhune,  pp.  590,  5%,  597;  Burbidge,  pp.  458,  459. 
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VI  INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: THE    MINING    INDUSTRIES. 

Several  witnesses  referred  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  machinery  used  in 
mining,  and  especially  to  the  increased  use  of  electric  machinery.  They  believed 
that  Ihe  demand  for  labor  had  rather  been  increased  than  decreased  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  because  of  the  extension  of  mining  operations l 

A  further  reason  why  mining  of  precious  metals  has  become  more  profitable  was 
said  to  be  the  increased  production  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  silver,  and  the  more  effective  extraction  of  which 
makes  possible  the  mining  of  much  lower  grade  ores  than  formerly.2 

The  extraction  of  silver  and  other  precious  metals  from  ores  is  accomplished  either 
by  stamping  mills,  in  which  the  ore  is  crushed  and  the  precious  metals  washed  out; 
by  smelting  works,  in  which  the  metals  are  obtained  by  processes  of  melting;  or  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "cyanide  process."  The  smelting  process,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  made  it  possible,  according  to  statements  of  smelter 
operators  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  to  handle  profitably  grades  of  ores  that 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage  under  the  stamping  process.  By  smelting  especially 
all  the  different  metals  in  the  ores  are  extracted.  Constant  improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  processes  of  smelting,  while  the  practice  of  concentrating  ores  at  the  place 
of  mining,  in  order  to  decrease  the  weight  which  must  be  shipped  to  the  smelting 
works,  has  also  increased  the  profitableness  of  mining  operations.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  local  smelters  in  the  leading  mining  districts  has  resulted  in  economy 
as  compared  with  earlier  times  when  it  was  necessary  to  ship  ores  long  distances  to 
the  few  existing  smelters.3 

The  charges  for  smelting  were,  in  1899,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  (irant, 
reasonable.  Indeed,  it  was  maintained  that  prior  to  the  combination  of  smelters 
into  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  that  year  the  charges  were  often 
unprofitably  low.  It  was  claimed  by  these  witnesses  that  the  improvements  in  pro- 
cesses of  reduction  have  for  the  most  part  gone  to  benefit  the  mine  owners.  One 
witness,  Mr.  Doyle,  complained  of  discrimination  in  the  charges  of  a  certain  smelter 
in  favor  of  another  mine  as  compared  with  his  own,  and  believed  that,  out  of  the 
charge  to  his  mine,  somebody  got  a  rebate.4 

The  American  Smelling  and  Refining  Company^ — At  the  time  when  the  Industrial 
Commission  took  testimony  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States,  July,  1899,  a 
combination  known  as  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  very 
recently  been  formed.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  capi- 
talization of  about  $55, 000, 000.  It  included,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  manager, 
Mr.  Grant,  7  smelters  in  Colorado  and  others  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha.  Another 
witness  believed  that  the  combination  included  3  smelters  in  Utah,  2  in  Omaha,  and 
1  in  Kansas  City,  besides  those  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Hanauer  and  Mr.  Terhune,  who 
sold  out  a  smelter  at  Salt  Lake  City,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  combination  was 
greatly  overcapitalized,  stating  that  much  more  was  paid  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  plants 
than  they  cost.  The  manager  of  the  combination  admitted  that  its  preferred  stock 
covered  the  value  of  its  plants  and  that  the  common  stock  was  bonus.6 

The  manager  of  the  company  asserted  that  its  formation  was  caused  primarily  by 
the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed.  It  was  expected  that  various  economies 
could  be  secured  by  more  favorable  location  of  plants,  by  control  of  different  classes 
of  ore  for  proper  combination  in  smelting,  and  by  other  improvements.  This  witness 
and  two  or  three  others  expressed  the  belief  that  the  combination  would  not  increase 
charges  for  smelting  unfairly  or  otherwise  result  in  injury  to  mine  owners.  There 
was  still  at  this  time  (1899),  as  was  pointed  out,  a  considerable  degreeof  competition. 

1  Grant,  pp.  194,  198;  Hanauer,  p.  GIG;  Allen,  pp.  575,  576:  Lee,  p.  241. 

2  Lee,  p.  241;  Chambers,  pp.  580,  581;  Terhune,  p.  604:  Wright  pp.  310,  311. 
"Hill,  pp.  370,  374,  375,  379,  ..SO.  381;  Allen,  p.  5G8;  Newhouse,  p.  298. 

4 Hill,  p.  370;  Doyle,  p.  367;  Grant,  p.  197. 

&See  also  testimony  on  this  subject  in  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xiii,  pp.93-99. 

6,Grant,  p.  195;  Coatcs,  pp.  L'53,  2f>l;  Lrc,  p.  J:?S.  Hummer,  pp.  f.13,  (114;  Terlmne,  p.  GOO. 
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One  witness  claimed  that  the  firm  of  M.  Guggenheim  &  Son?,  which  owned  smelters 
in  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  and  one  very  large  plant  in  Colorado,  had  a  capital  hack  of  it 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
It  was  also  maintained  that  if  the  combination  attempted  to  close  favorably  situated 
plants  and  to  raise  charges  new  competitors  would  soon  come  in,  especially  since 
smelters  must  be  located  in  numerous  places,  convenient  to  ore.1 

Mr.  Chambers,  however,  a  mine  operator,  feared  that  the  combination  would  prob- 
ably possess  considerable  power  to  dictate  the  price  of  ores,  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  discriminate  between  different  producers,  and  that  by  dismantling  some  of  its 
works  it  would  injure  various  coriununities.2 

The  manager  of  the  combination  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  able  to  secure 
more  favorable  marketing  of  the  silver  and  lead  which  it  produces  than  the  small 
separate  plants  could  do.  It  could  especially  withhold  its  product  during  times  of 
low  prices,  selecting  the  most  favorable  times  for  disposing  of  it.3 

Two  or  three  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  the  combination 
was  likely  to  result  in  the  injury  of  labor,  particularly  through  the  closing  of  certain 
plants,  by  which  men  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
change  their  employment.4  Others  maintained,  however,  that  men  already  displaced 
by  the  closing  of  plants  had  found,  and  that  others  would  in  the  future  be  able  to 
find,  employment  in  other  smelters,  and  that  no  injury  to  labor  would  arise  from 
the  combination.5 

Condition*  in  tin-  coal  and  iron  industries  in  Colorado  and  Utah.—  Coal-mine  operators 
and  other  witnesses  in  Colorado  and  Utah  spoke  of  the  very  large  areas  in  those  States 
which  are  underlain  with  coal,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  veins.  The  Utah  coal  is 
said  to  be  of  rather  low  grade.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  industry,  and 
it  way  reported  in  1899  to  be  generally  prosperous.  Coal  is  sold  for  the  most  part  for 
steam  and-domestic  uses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  a  little  going  also  to  California/' 

It  is  asserted  that  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  Utah  are  affiliated  with  the  railroads, 
and  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  are  very  high.  The  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah 
said  that  it  costs  from  $1.75  to  $2  to  haul  a  ton  of  coal  80  or  90  miles  in  Utah.7 

Mr.  Beaman,  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testified  in  detail 
regarding  that  corporation.  It  was  formed  in  1892  by  the  combination  of  2  large 
companies  and  2  or  3  smaller  ones,  between  which  there  had  been  sharp  competi- 
tion. The  combination  had,  in  1899,  11  coal  mines  in  Colorado  in  operation,  7  not 
in  operation,  2  coke  plants  in  New  Mexico,  4  iron  mines  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  and  steel  plants  at  Bessemer,  Colo.  It  employed  about  6,000  miners  and 
produced  in  1898  2,630,000  tons  of  coal  and  322,000  tons  of  coke.  This  witness  denied 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  $13,000,000, 8  included  any  "water,''  especially 
if  the  value  of  its  70,000  acres  of  land  be  properly  estimated.  The  company  had,  up 
to  1899,  paid  only  one  dividend  on  its  common  stock,  in  1893. 

It  was  further  stated  by  this  witness  that  the  combination  had  checked  extreme 
competition  and  price  cutting,  although  he  maintained  that  consumers  had  not  been 
injured.  Considerable  economies  had  been  introduced  by  the  consolidation.  There 
were  still,  it  was  stated,  numerous  small  competing  coal  mines,  and  the  witness 
believed  that  they  were  increasing  in  number.9 

JLcc,  pp.  23S,  241;  Grant,  p.  194;  Hanauer,  pp.  612-615.  Since  this  testimony  was  taken  there  lias 
been  a  combination  between  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  and  the  Guggenheim 
concern. 

2  Chambers,  p.  583. 

:!Grant,  pp.  199,  596. 

« Chambers,  pp.  589,  590;  Coates,  p.  260. 

5  Lee,  p.  238;  Terhune,  p.  601;  Hanauer,  p.  613. 

«  Heiiman,  pp.  269,  270,  273,  280;  Sharp,  pp.  637,  638,  643;  Thomas,  pp.  622,  623. 

*  Sharp,  p.  643:  Thomas,  p.  624. 

"The  company  has  also  a  funded  debt  of  86,942,000,  and  the  stock  was  increased  in  1S99  and  I'.XK)  to 
J21.lXKi.IKK)  preferred  and  $17, 000.000  common,  various  new  works  being  undertaken. 

'-'Beaman,  pp.  261-270.  272.  '_">!. 
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Petroleum  industry  of  Colorado. — Testimony  on  the  petroleum  industry  in  Colorado 
was  submitted  in  1899  by  ex-Senator  Hill,  who  is  engaged  in  oil  refining,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  a  crude-oil  producer.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  several  years 
ago  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  in  Colorado  combined  into  the  United 
Oil  Company.  They  found  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  in  the  field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.  Through  its  influence  with  the 
railroads  the  Continental  Company  would  have  been  able,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill, 
to  crush  out  all  competition.  Accordingly,  the  United  Oil  Company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  make  the  Continental  Company  its  selling  agent  for  all  oil.  The 
latter  company  paid  the  Chicago  wholesale  price  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
Other  independent  competitors,  it  was  stated,  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company.  Thus  in  1896  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  large 
works  at  Overton,  but  prices  were  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  new  concern,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  refining  business.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  at  this  time  the  retail 
price  of  oil  at  Florence,  Colo.,  was  cut  from  about  20  cents  a  gallon  to  5  cents  a  gallon. 
At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  this  witness  asserted,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pro- 
duced no  crude  oil  in  Colorado,  but  bought  the  entire  refined  product  of  all  other 
concerns.  The  retail  prices  were  at  that  time  about  the  same  as  before.  Mr.  Hill 
believed  that  the  retail  prices  were  excessive  as  compared  with  prices  paid  to  the 
efining  companies.  The  crude-oil  producers,  Mr.  Johnston  held,  were  benefited  by 
the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Company,  securing  a  steady  market  at  a  fixed 
price.  This  witness  believed  that  there  had  been  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
the  West  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Company.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company 
had  to  pay  $1.87  to  ship  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  shipped  it  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  coast  for  87|  cents.  Mr.  Johnston 
also  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Eastern  States,  hold- 
ing in  general  that  it  had  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.1 

CONDITIONS  OF  MINE  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST. 

Testimony  regarding  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Western 
States  was  presented  especially  by  Mr.  Grant,  ex-governor  of  Colorado,  and  manager 
of  the  Grant  Smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver; 
by  ex-Senator  Hill,  oil  operator  and  manager  of  the  Argo  Smelter;  by  Mr.  Hanauer 
and  Mr.  Terhune,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanauer  Smelter  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  with  precious  metal  mining  interests  there;  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Cham- 
bers, metal  mine  operators  of  Utah;  by  Mr.  Lee,  precious-metal  mine  inspector  of 
Colorado;  by  Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
a  Utah  coal  operator,  and  by  Mr.  Newhouse,  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  of  Pueblo. 

Labor  organizations  in  the  Mountain  States. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  miners  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  are  connected  with  labor  organizations.  The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  included  in  1899  about  16,000  members.  Many  of  the  local  unions  of  the 
miners'  federation  in  Colorado  are  also  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
One  witness  estimated  in  1899  that  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners  in  Colo- 
rado were  organized.2 

In  Utah,  however,  -several  witnesses  testified,  very  few  labor  organizations  at  that 
time  ( 1899)  existed  among  either  metal  miners  or  coal  miners.  Little  definite  evidence 
was  given  regarding  the  nature  of  the  labor  organizations  among  Colorado  coal  miners 
although  one  witness  stated  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  organized.3  It  appears  also 


[ill,  pp.  375,  376,  385-387;  Johnston,  pp.  338-346. 
2Coates,  p.  245;  Smith,  pp.  211-213;  Sullivan,  p.  347;  Clarke,  p.  322. 
3  Thomas,  pp.  623,  627,  629;  Callis,  p.  634;  Chambers,  pp.  584,  586,  587;  Sharp,  p.  640; 
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that  the  smeltermen  have  not  been  long  organized,  the  great  strike  in  the  smelters 
during  1899  having  been  conducted  by  a  newly  formed  organization.1 

Mine  operators  and  smelter  operators  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
appeared  generally  to  agree  that  labor  organizations  among  the  miners,  especially  in 
the  precious-metal  mines,  had  been  frequently  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  and 
even  lawless  and  violent  in  their  actions.  These  witnesses  complained  especially  of 
the  control  which  a  few  unprincipled  leaders  exercised  over  the  great  body  of  the 
miners.  Objection  was  also  made  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  nonunion  men  from  the 
mines — often  by  violence.  Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  denounced  labor  unions  in 
general  as  injurious  to  employers  and  labor  alike.  Others,  however,  believe  that,  if 
properly  conducted,  labor  organizations  might  prove  beneficial.2 

The  various  representatives  of  the  miners'  organizations  who  testified  before  the 
Commission  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  in  detail  the  charges  of  lawlessness  among 
miners.  They  did  maintain  that  labor  organizations  were  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  miners,  and  that  they  had  resulted  in  material  advantage  as 
regards  wages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Two  or  three  witnesses  asserted  that  the 
general  inclination  of  organized  workingmen  was  against  all  forms  of  lawlessness.3 
In  particular,  tney  denied  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  any  disposition 
to  coerce  or  intimidate  nonunion  men.  The  policy  of  che  organization,  it  was  asserted, 
is  to  persuade  them  by  peaceful  methods  to  join  the  union.  Many  nonunion  men 
recognize  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  themselves  from  'the  existence  of  labor 
organizations.4 

More  detailed  evidence  regarding  the  actions  of  labor  organizations  in  the  Cosur 
d'Alene  district  is  summarized  below. 

The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Grant,  representatives  of  two  of  the  large  smelters  of  Colorado,  declared' 
that  thejy  did  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  belonged  to  the  union  or 
not.  They  had  never  recognized  unions  nor  dealt  with  their  representatives.  During 
the  great  smelters'  strike  of  1899  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
refused  to  deal  with  the  union  of  smelter  workers  as  such.5 

Strikes  and  lockouts  among  Western  miners. — Reference  was  made  by  various  wit- 
nesses to  a  number  of  strikes,  some  of  considerable  importance,  among  the  metal 
miners  of  Colorado.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
asserted  that  practically  no  strikes  had  been  directed  against  that  company,  although 
in  1894  some  of  the  miners  struck  in  sympathy  with  a  general  strike  of  miners  in 
northern  Colorado.  Another  extensive  strike  occurred  in  the  northern  coal  mines 
in  1898-99.  Two  or  three  small  strikes  in  Utah  were  referred  to,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  evidence  was  that  strikes  among  miners  in  that  State  have  been  very 
few  and  unimportant.6  Two  representatives  of  miners'  unions  admitted  that  the 
common  opinion  was  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  most  other  classes  of 
employees,  but  they  denied  that  this  opinion  was  well-founded,  although  one  sug- 
gested that  the  nature  of  the  industry  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  frequent  causes  of 
disagreement.7 

Several  witnesses,  representing  the  employers,  declared  that  in  the  inauguration 
and  conduct  of  strikes  among  miners  agitators  play  a  large  part;  that  they  often 
foment  disputes  which  the  majority  of  the  miners  scarcely  approve.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  violence  toward  men  seeking  employment  during  strikes,  and  destruc- 
tion of  property,  are  frequent  accompaniments  of  labor  disputes.8  Representatives 

1  Wright,  pp.  306,  312.. 

2Hanauer,  pp.  609, 617, 618:  Beaman,  pp.  270, 272,  274,286;  Thomas,  p.  629;  Grant,  pp.  201,  203,  206-208. 
3Coates,  pp.  259,260;  Smith,  p.  211;  Clark,  pp.  322,323;  Callis,635:  Sullivan,  pp.  347,359. 
«Sullivan,  pp.  347,348;  Coates,  p.  245;  Clark,  p.  323. 

5  Beaman,  p.  263;  Newhouse,  pp.  295,  297,  303;  Hill,  p.  373:  Grant,  pp.  199,  205. 

8 Beaman,  pp.  272, 273, 293;  Lee,  pp.  228, 231;  Sharp,  p.  640;  Callis,  pp.  632, 634;  Thomas,  p.  626;  Terhune, 
p.  594:  Hanauer,  p.  609.  i 

"'  Sullivan,  p.  349;  Clark,  p.  326. 
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of  the  miners'  organizations,  however,  declared  that  strikes  can  ordinarily  be  insti- 
tuted only  after  a  secret  vote  of  the  members  of  the  unions,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  few  leaders  to  inaugurate  strikes  against  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file.  These  wit- 
nesses also  denied  any  disposition  to  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  unions  as  such,  and 
declared  that  they  endeavor  to  secure  peaceful  negotiations  with  employers,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  settlement  of  disputes.  Committees,  it  was  said,  are  also  sometimes 
appointed  to  interview  men  seeking  employment  during  strikes  and  inform  them  as 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs.1 

Several  labor  men  asserted  that  mine  operators  have  imported  laborers,  colored 
and  white,  from  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  strikes.  This  was  done 
especially  in  connection  with  the  strike  at  Leadville  in  1896,  and  with  the  strike  of 
miners  in  the  northern  coal  district  of  Colorado  in  1898.  The  laborers  so  imported, 
it  was  claimed,  are  often  induced  to  come  by  misrepresentations;  they  are  not 
informed  of  the  existence  of  a  strike.  These  imported  laborers  also  are  of  the  lowest 
c-lass  and  tend  to  force  dowfn  the  standard  of  living  of  other  workingmen.  Repre- 
sentatives of  employers  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  practice  of  importing  labor 
in  Colorado,  Mr.  Grant  especially  asserting  that  it  has  frequently  been  resorted  to. 
No  complaint  regarding  importation  -of  labor  for  work  in  smelters  or  in  other  States 
than  Colorado  was  made.a 

Two  witnesses,  representing  Colorado  miners,  referred  to  the  issuing  of  injunctions 
to  restrain  acts  of  strikers.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  of  1898,  it  was  said,  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers  or  from  going 
upon  the  property  of  the  employers.  These  witnesses  denounced  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions under  such  circumstances.3 

At  the  time  when  the  subcommission  took  testimony  in  Colorado  in  1899  a  strike 
was  in  force  against  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  It  appears 
from  the  statements  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
strike  was  the  fact  that  the  8-hour  law  was  to  go  into  effect  June  15,  1899.  The 
company  proposed  to  pay  practically  the  same  rate  of  wages  per  hour  under  the 
8-hour  day  as  had  been  paid  wrhen  the  men  worked  10  or  12  hours,  although  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  in  rates  per  hour,  to  restore  a  cut  made  during  the  depression 
of  1893,  was  offered.  The  corporation  posted  a  notice  that  it  would  leave  it  optional 
with  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  desired,  but  that  it  would  not  compel  them 
to  do  so.  The  employees  considered  that  this  was  virtually  a  violation  of  the  law. 
They  demanded  30  cents  an  hour  for  furnace  men  instead  of  the  25  cents  offered 
by  the  company.  The  representative  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany asserted  that,  even  with  the  rates  offered  by  the  company,  wages  would  be 
higher  in  its  works  than  in  those  of  independent  competing  smelters,  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  asserted  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  outside  companies 
were  usually  higher  than  those  offered.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  competing 
smelters  testified  that  it  was  paying  about  10  per  cent  less  per  day  under  the  8-hour 
system  than  it  had  been  paying  under  the  12-hour  system.* 

During  this  strike  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  organization  of  the  smeltermen.  The  company's  representative  held 
that  the  organization  was  a  new  one,  formed  largely  under  the  influence  of  agitators, 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  formal  recognition.  The  combination  closed  itssmelters 
in  Denver  and  one  or  two  others  in  Colorado  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  diverted 
at  least  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  those  establishments  to  other  plantaoper- 
ated  by  it.  The  representative  of  the  company  admitted  that  the  fact  that  it  con- 
trolled numerous  plants  strengthened  its  position  as  against  strikers,  and,  indeed,  in 

i  Smith,  pp.  214,  215;  Clarke,  p.  328;  Sullivan,  p.  349. 
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its  dealings  with  labor  generally,  since  part  of  the  plants  could  be  closed  while  the 
business  was  still  carried  on  profitably  in  others.1 

Blacklists. — Several  representatives  of  labor  organizations  asserted  that  blacklisting 
was  commonly  practiced  by  mine  owners  in  Colorado  and  that  the  law  against  it  has 
had  virtually  no  effect.2  In  Utah  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
blacklisting. 

Wages  of  labor. — Notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Western  States  is  generally  prosperous,  several  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  stated  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  miners  constantly  out 
of  employment,  and  that  very  few  miners  worked  full  time.  One  metal  miner  of  Colo- 
rado stated  that  he  had  worked  about  250  days  during  1898,  and  that  this  was  more 
than  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  metal  miners  during  recent  years.3  One 
or  two  representatives  of  the  mine  operators,  however,  asserted  that  employment  was 
fairly  regular.  They  asserted  especially  that  the  improvements  in  mining  machinery, 
while  they  have  at  first  displaced  labor,  have  afterwards  made  possible  the  extension 
of  operations  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  usual  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of 
Colorado  are  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  the  more  common  rate  for  skilled  labor 
being  $3,  while  in  some  of  the  isolated  mining  camps  the  rates  run  as  high  as  $4  and 
$4.50.  In  Utah  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  was  said  to 
be  about  $2.50,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  rate  for  skilled  miners  was  as  low  as  $2, 
and  in  others  as  high  as  $3.  In  Montana  and  Idaho,  it  was  said,  the  wages  were 
from  $3  to  $3.50.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Utah  than  in 
the  adjoining  States,  and  that  the  mines  are  dryer  and  more  satisfactory  to  work  in, 
especially  because  of  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  rubber  clothing.4  While  wages 
in  all  these  States  have  decreased  somewhat  during  the  past  20  years,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  •witnesses  that  their  purchasing  power  is  higher  than  before  on  account  of 
the  reduced  cost  of  living.  One  miner  thinks  that  wages  as  measured  by  purchasing 
power  are  a  little  lower  than  20  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fall  of  the  value  of  silver  after  1890  wages  of  metal  miners 
in  several  of  the  mining  States  were  very  generally  cut.  In  some  instances  there 
was  an  understanding  that  if  the  value  of  silver  should  be  restored  wages  would  be 
raised  again,  but  the  price  of  silver  has  never  risen  sufficiently  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  wages.5 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  according  to  the  statements  of  witnesses, 
wages  are  usually  paid  by  the  ton.  In  the  northern  Colorado  field  the  rate  in  1899 
was  80  cents  per  ton,  having  been  reduced  from  92|  cents  in  1888.  In  Utah  the  rate 
for  screened  coal  was  from  60  to  80  cents  per  ton,  and  for  ' '  run-of-mine  coal ' '  from  35 
to  45  cents  per  ton.  Mr.  Clark,  a  representative  of  organized  miners,  stated  that  at 
one  of  the  best  coal  mines  in  Colorado  during  1897  the  average  earnings  of  the  men 
for  the  days  they  worked  were  $2.30  per  day  and  their  average  working  days  llf  per 
month.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  however, 
declared  that  hundreds  of  its  miners  earned  over  $100  per  month  net,  and  that  $2.60 
per  day  was  paid  to  day  laborers  working  outside  the  mines.  The  manager  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  of  Utah  stated  that  for  February,  1899,  the  average 
wages  of  its  miners,  after  deducting  powder  and  other  charges,  were  $2.65,  men 
working  outside  the  mines  being  paid  20  cents  per  hour.  There  was  a  consensus  of 

1  Grant,  pp.  199-211;  Coates,  pp.  247,  253, 254;  Wright,  306-320,  821:  Beaman,  pp.  275,  288.    The  smelter 
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evidence  to  the  effect  that  wages  have  fallen  in  coal  mines  during  the  past  10  or  15 
years,  hut  the  fall  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  great.1 

It  was  stated  by  representatives  of  the  smelter  companies  in  Colorado  that  the 
wages  vary  considerable  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hour  day,  in  1899,  the  rates  for  most  employees  in  smelters  at  Pueblo 
were  $1.80  and  $2,  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  12  hours'  work  before.  The  .smel- 
ters of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver  at  that  time  offered 
$2  per  day  to  furnacemen,  who  had  been  receiving  $3  per  day  for  12  hours  in  1893 
and  $2.75  thereafter.  In  Utah  the  wages,  under  an  8-hour  day,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing smelters,  ranged  from  $1.40  for  laborers  to  $2  for  furnacemen,  and  $2.40  for 
crushermen.2 

Intervals  of  wage  payment. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that,  at  least  in  1899,  it 
was  the  custom  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines  and  in  smelters  in  the  mountain  States 
to  pay  wages  monthly.  Several  representatives  of  workingmen  urged  that  the  inter- 
vals of  payment  should  be  weekly  and  biweekly.  More  frequent  payment,  it  was 
argued,  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  buying  goods  on  credit,  espe- 
cially freeing  them  from  the  domination  of  the  company  store.  One  or  two  mine 
operators,  however,  maintained  that  the  extra  labor  of  preparing  more  frequent  pay 
rolls,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  miners  to  waste  time  in  dissipation  at  pay  days,  ren- 
dered more  frequent  wage  payments  undesirable.3 

Screening  of  coal. — In  neither  Utah  nor  Colorado  is  there  any  law  regarding  the 
use  of  screens  in  determining  the  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wage  payments  shall  be 
based.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  representatives  hoth  of  employers  and 
employees  that  most  miners  are  paid  on  the  hasis  of  screened  coal,  although  in  some 
cases,  particularly  where  coal  is  sold  by  the  companies  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mines, 
the  "  run-of-mine  "  basis  is  used  in  paying  the  workingmen.  It  was  asserted  by  Mr. 
Clark  that  there  were  very  considerable  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  screens 
used  in  different  Colorado  mines.  It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  coal  passed  through  the  screens.  Two  or  three  representatives 
of  the  miners  favored  legislation  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  coal  mined.  The  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  strongly  against  such  a  practice.  He  asserted  that  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  coal  was  used,  and  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  made  it  desirable  to 
screen  some  and  not  to  screen  other  coal;  but  that  generally  as  much  lump  coal  as 
possible  was  desired,  and  by  paying  the  miners  on  the  basis  of  lump  coal,  a  premium 
was  put  on  careful  and  skillful  mining.  This  witness  believed  that  the  majority  of 
the  coal  miners  themselves  would  oppose  the  uniform  application  of  the  run-of-mine 
method  of  payment.  A  Utah  coal  operator  stated  that  his  miners  were  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  weight  of  all  coal,  with  the  deduction  of  an  average  percentage  of 
screenings  ascertained  by  a  test  made  several  years  ago.4 

There  appeared  to  be  very  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  Western  miners  regard- 
ing the  system  of  docking  wages  on  account  of  the  loading  of  coal  containing  rock 
and  other  waste  material,  although  one  witness  thought  there  were  some  abuses  in 
connection  with  this  practice.5 

Company  sfrtre*.6 — It  was  stated  by  various  witnesses  in  1899  that  company  stores 
were  found  in  connection  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Colorado  coal  mines,  but  that 
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they  were  rare  in  connection  with  precious-metal  mines.  In  Utah  company  stores 
seemed  to  be  rare  in  the  coal  mines  as  well  as  the  metal  mines,  although  some  were 
said  to  exist.  Special  complaint  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  workingmen 
regarding  the  abuse  of  the  company-store  and  store-order  system  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  other  coal  companies  in  Colorado. 
It  was  asserted  that  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  trade  at  stores  owned  or 
designated  by  the  companies.  Although  an  absolute  rule  to  that  effect  might  not  be 
made,  those  who  did  not  deal  at  the  stores  were  discriminated  against.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  the  charges  of  these  stores  were  excessive,  while  one  witness  complained 
of  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  usually  charged  the  miners  $2.50  per  keg  for 
powder,  tho  cost  of  which  was  about  $1.25  or  $1.30. 

A  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  it  had  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  operating  stores  at  some  mines,  and  at  others  it  made  arrange- 
ments with  responsible  merchants  tb  receive  the  company's  orders  and  to  pay  the 
company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the 
company  no  longer  issues  orders  on  these  stores,  but  the  miner  draws  his  own  order 
and  is  charged  with  the  goods  against  pay  day.  The  system,  this  witness  asserted, 
is  satisfactory  to  the  miners,  enabling  them  to  get  goods  at  lower  prices  than  they 
could  get  them  at  from  other  merchants,  especially  because  the  company  stores  buy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  opposition  to  company  stores,  he  added,  arises  chiefly 
from  competing  dealers.  Laborers  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  very  natural  arrangement  by  which  employers  furnish  goods  w-hen  desired. 
The  witness  further  stated  that  "no  coercion  was  exercised  upon  the  employees  of  the 
company  to  compel  them  to  deal  at  the  company  store,  and  that  the  company  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  other  stores  from  being  established.1 

Company  tenements. — It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  relatively  com- 
mon practice  for  operators  of  both  metal  and  coal  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
to  rent  Houses  to  their  employees,  although  the  system  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Two  miners  especially  complained  that  the  company  houses  were  mere  cabins; 
that  in  many  instances  the  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  live  in  them,  and  that 
the  system  gave  employers  an  undue  control  over  their  men,  especially  if  the  latter 
desired  to  strike.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
asserted  that  the  houses  furnished  by  that  company  were  good  frame  houses  of  from 
3  to  5  rooms  and  that  the  rents  were  reasonable.'2 

Company  boarding  houses. — A  metal  miner  of  Colorado  testified  that  some  mining 
companies  in  that  State  ran  boarding  houses,  virtually  compelling  the  men  to  board 
there,  and  that  as  much  was  charged  for  board  alone  as  private  houses  would  charge 
for  board  and  lodging.  It  was  stated  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  company  board- 
ing houses  are  also  more  or  less  common  in  Utah.  One  smelter  operator  in  that 
State  said  that  the  practice  was  formerly  more  common,  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  miners,  boarding  houses  have  usually  been  discontinued,  or  at  least 
the  compulsion  to  board  at  them  has  been  abandoned.  One  Utah  mine  operator 
stated  that  his  company  owned  a  boarding  house  and  expected  its  men  to  board 
there,  the  rate  being  80  cents  per  'day,  while  another  said  that  the  men  were  not 
required  to  board  at  the  boarding  house  run  by  his  company.3 

Compulsory  fees  for  hospital  and  medical  services. — According  to  the  testimony  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  it  is  the  custom  of  mine  and  smelter  operators  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  to  provide  for  hospital  and  medical  service  for  their  employees, 
deducting  from  their  wages  a  fee,  usually  of  $1  per  month,  to  cover  the  expense.  In 
general,  there  is  a  company  doctor  who  receives  these  fees  and  who  must  maintain 
the  hospital.  The  two  laboring  men  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject  were  not 

1  Beaman,  pp.  262, 263, 276-278, 290. 

2Coates,  p.  252;  Beaman,  pp.  265,  278;  Smith,  p.  218;  Clark,  p.  233;  Wright,  p.  307. 
'Sullivan,  pp.  350,  353;  Thomas,  p.  625;  Terhune,  pp.  631-633;  Allen,  pp.  569,  570;  Sharp,  pp.  641', 642; 
Hanauer,  p.  608. 
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of  living  and  character  of  the  miners  and  other  workingmen  of  the  mountain 
States  had  improved  materially  during  the  past  20  years;  that  they  had  more  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  greater  morality  and  intelli- 
gence. Representatives  of  the  workingmen  attributed  this  improvement  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  labor  organizations,  while  employers  considered  it  as  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public-school  system  and  the  general  progress  of  civilization  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  country.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  was  especially 
emphasized  by  numerous  witnesses.  Two  or  three  witnesses  in  Utah  spoke  of  the 
large  proportion  of  miners  and  smelter  workmen  who  are  married  and  of  the  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  the  ownership  of  homes  by  workingmen.1  One  witness,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  the  standard  of  living  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado  was  much  lower 
in  1899  than  it  had  been  10  years  before.2 

Foreign-born  labor. — Little  evidence  was  presented  as  to  the  nationality  of  laborers 
in  the  precious  metal  mines  of  Colorado.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  coal  mines  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign-born  were  employed,  some  having  been  imported 
from  other  States  by  the  operators,  but  that  most  of  these  were  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. In  Utah,  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines,  according  to  the  evidence,  probably  a 
majority  of  the  miners  are  foreign-born — Italians,  Finns,  Irish  and  Swedes  being 
especially  numerous.  It  appears  that  in  the  smelters  also  many  foreign-born  are 
employed,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  work.  Colored  labor  has  not  been 
employed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  West,  in  either  mines  or  smelters, 
although  a  number  of  negroes  were  said  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.3 

THE  CCEUR  D'ALENE  STRIKE  AND  RIOT  OF  1899. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  visited,  in  July,  1899,  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  the  scene  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  1899,  during  which  the  mill  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  at  Wardner  was  destroyed  and  two  men 
were  killed.  The  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  was  taken  as  to  the  strike 
and  riot,  the  subsequent  establishment  of  martial  law,  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
miners,  and  the  requirement  of  permits  from  the  authorities  as  a  condition  of  work 
in  the  mines. 

Causes  of  strike — Preceding  events. — It  appears  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
.Mining  Company  has,  ever  since  1893,  had  difficulty  with  its  employees,  especially 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  unions.  From  1895 
until  a  short  time  before  the  strike  of  1899,  the  company  had  been  paying  $3  per  day 
ti>  miners  and  $2.50  to  mine  laborers,  shovelers,  etc.  The  prevailing  union  rate  of 
wages  in  the  other  mines  of  the  district  was  $3.50  for  both  classes  of  employees. 
Beginning  in  1895  also,  the  company  refused  to  employ  union  men,  although  gradu- 
ally, the  situation  having  become  less  strained,  some  of  its  employees  became  mem- 
bers of  the  union  without  being  discharged.  In  April,  1899,  the  unions  of  the  dis- 
trict made  an  effort  to  draw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company  into  their  membership.  The  company  then  undertook  to 
discharge  its  union  men.  Members  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  including  chiefly  the 
employees  of  the  Last  Chance  mine,  thereupon,  April  23,  24,  and  26,  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  wrorking  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  visiting  the  mine  in  force  and  with 
arms,  and  trying  to  induce  the  miners  to  join  the*  union,  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing from  the  company  recognition  of  the  union.  This  recognition  was  refused,  but 

^Coates,  p.  252;  Sullivan,  p.  353;  Wright,  p.  312;  Callis,  p.  631;  Thomas,  p.  626;  Hill,  p.  380;  Lee,  p. 
233;  Terhune,  p.  592;  Chambers,  p.  585;  Allen,  p.  576;  Sharp,  p.  640. 

2  Clarke,  p.  332. 

3  Smith,  pp.  221,  222;  Coates,  pp.  248,  249;  Thomas,  p.  626;  Hanauer,  p.  611;  Chambers,  p.  688;  Allen, 
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the  company  increased  wages  to  $3.50  for  miners  and  $3  for  mine  laborers,  and  work 
in  the  mine  continued  for  a  few  days,  until  April  29. 1 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  declares  that  there  was, 
on  various  grounds,  justification  for  lower  wages  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  at  the 
mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  the  union  rates  were  paid,  and  this  position  is  also 
taken  by  the  coroner's  jury  and  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Canyon  Creek 
mines.2 

Several  of  the  witnesses  representing  the  miners,  however,  blame  the  Bunker  Hill 
Company  for  refusing  to  pay  union  wages  or  to  recognize  the  unions,  for  compelling 
the  men  to  contribute  to  a  hospital  fund,  and  on  other  grounds.3 

Description  of  riot. — The  evidence  shows  that  early  on  April  29  a  body  of  miners 
boarded  the  Northern  Pacific  train  at  Burke,  the  station  farthest  up  Canyon  Creek, 
and  took  possession  of  the  train.  At  Gem,  the  next  station,  other  miners  boarded 
the  train,  and  near  that  place  a  powder  house  was  broken  open  and  a  large  quantity 
of  giant  powder  was  seized.  Near  Wallace,  the  county  seat,  another  body  of  min- 
ers, from  Mullan,  got  on  board.  The  mob  compelled  the  engineer  to  run  the  train 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  to  Kellogg,  the 
junction  near  Wardner.  There  the  mob  was  joined  by  miners  from  Wardner.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  mob  as  thus  brought  together  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
800  to  1,200.  The  evidence  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  miners  working  on  Canyon 
Creek  were  in  the  body.  Perhaps  200  of  the  men  were  armed,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  masked.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  mill  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company  and  destroyed  it  and  other  property.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  mob.  A  few  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  were 
seized.  These  were  told  to  run  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  of  them, 
James  Cheyne,  was  killed.  Another  man,  John  Schmidt,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  mob  itself,  was  also  killed  by  the  mob,  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally. The  rioters  then  returned  to  their  respective  homes.4 

Alleged  complicity  of  unions  (see  also  page  xxi). — An  important  question  is  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  miners'  unions  were  implicated  in  this  outrage,  either 
directly  and  officially,  or  indirectly.  The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  men  killed  assert  that  the  riot  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
action  of  the  unions;  that  meetings  of  the  unions  at  the  various  towns  were  held 
immediately  before  the  action,  and  that  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Wardner  in  a 
body ;  that  arms  were  taken  and  masks  put  on  in  at  least  one  of  the  union  halls,  and 
arms  were  taken  by  members  of  another  union  while  marching  in  a  body  from  the 
hall  to  the  train.  Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  maintain  that  these  same  facts  were 
proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves,  in  the  trial  of 
Paul  Corcoran  for  murder,  and  in  the  other  trials  held  by  the  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Aside  from  such  formal  action  by  the  unions,  it  is  urged  that  practically  all 
of  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  took  part  in  the  riot,  and  that  practically  all  of  them 
were  union  men,  so  that  the  action  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  union 
action.5 

The  commission  did  not  take  detailed  evidence  as  to  the  precise  action  of  the 
unions.  Two  or  three  members  of  the  Burke  and  Gem  unions  denied  before  the 
commission  that  any  meeting  was  held  before  the  riot  or  any  action  taken.  These 
and  other  witnesses  strenuously  insist  that  the  purpose  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 

1  Report  of  coroner's  jury,  p.  465;  Burbidge,  p.  441;  France,  p.  462. 
2Burbidge,  pp.  440,  450,  465;  Coroner's  jury,  p.  4%;  McDonald,  p.  482. 
3  Doud,  pp.  540-543;  Sovereign,  393;  Matchette,  pp.  436-438;  Gillen,  p.  425. 

<Burbidge,  p.  443;  France,  p.  463;  McDonald,  pp.  480,  481;  Button,  pp.  664-567;  Sovereign,  pp.  393- 
398;  findings  of  coroner's  jury,  p.  468;  Matchette,  p.  433. 
5 Coroner's  jury,  p.  467;  Sinclair,  pp.  547,  554,  562;  France,  pp.  477,  478;  Finch,  pp.  493-498, 
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the  members  of  the  mob  was  merely  to  make  a  demonstration  or  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  few,  particularly  those  who  bore  arms,  had 
any  definite  plans.  These  witnesses  declare  further  that  the  unions,  and  the  great 
majority  of  their  members,  have  always  been  law-abiding  in  spirit,  and  that  most  of 
the  miners  deeply  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  the  killing  of  the  men.1 

Declaration  of  martial  law. — Shortly  after  news  of  the  events  of  April  29  reached  the 
governor  of  Idaho,  he  sent  Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  to  Shoshone  County  with 
power  to  take  whatever  measures  he  might  deem  necessary  to  apprehend  the  criminals 
and  to  prevent  further  lawlessness.  Mr.  Sinclair  remained  in  charge  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  governor  up  to  the  time  of  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  He 
declares  that  he  himself  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  various  measures  taken,  but 
that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  governor. 

By  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  governor  declared  the  Canir  d'Alene  district 
under  martial  law,  and  at  his  request  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  his  assistance  the 
United  States  troops  located  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam.  Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  all  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  was  at  the  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  recourse  to  the  Federal 
troops  was  necessary.  The  same  witness  and  other  mine  operators,  as  well  as  the 
ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  justify  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  on  the  ground  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  county  were  not  only  unable  but  indisposed  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  apprehend  the  large  number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  crime  of 
April  29.  It  was,  they  declare,  necessary  at  once  to  arrest  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  population  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  escape  of  the  guilty  ones  and  to 
securing  evidence.  Furthermore,  the  experience  of  earlier  years,  together  with  that 
in  April,  warranted  the  fear  that  further  disorder  might  arise  unless  ample  precau- 
tions were  taken.2 

Several  witnesses,  however,  especially  miners,  assert  that  after  the  riot  there  was 
no  further  danger  of  lawlessness;  that  the  miners  had  returned  to  work;  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  in  due  time  for  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  to  obtain 
necessary  deputies  and  to  arrest  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who 
were  actually  responsible  for  the  crime.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  miners,  how- 
ever, is  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  troops,  and  as  to  the  acts  done  by  the  State  author- 
ities with  their  assistance,  rather  than  as  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law.3 

Removal  of  county  officers. — In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  by  the 
judgment  of  the  State  district  court  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  of  Sho- 
shone County  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  riot  were  impeached  and  removed  shortly 
after  the  riot,  and  that  other  officers  were  appointed  in  their  place  by  the  governor. 
Some  minor  technical  charges  were  brought  against  the  displaced  officers,  but  the 
chief  charge  was  that  they  had  failed  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  the  riot,  and  after- 
wards had  failed  even  to  attempt  to  apprehend  the  criminals.  The  report  of  the 
coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  goes  even  further,  and  charges  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  with  complicity  in  the  crimes.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury,  as  well  as  several  witnesses  before  the 
commission,  declare  that  the  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  were  notified  of 
the  action  of  the  mob  of  union  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  on  April  23,  24,  and  26 
in  attempting  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  and  that  they  were 
informed  of  the  danger  of  further  trouble,  but  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  a 
posse  and  suppress  disorder.  The  sheriff,  it  was  declared,  was  on  the  train  bringing 
the  rioters  from  Wallace  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  was  present  during  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  but  did  nothing  more  than  to  order  the  mob  to 
disperse.* 

1  Sovereign,  pp.  402,  403;  Gillen,  p.  421;  Gann,  pp.  487,  488;  Gill,  p.  521;  Young,  p.  536. 
« Sinclair,  pp.  544,  551,  554,  562;  Finch,  p.  499;  Barnard,  pp.  414,  415,  418. 
3  Sovereign,  pp.  393-395,  398-^01;  Gann,  p.  488;  Gill,  p.  524. 
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Mr.  Young,  the  deposed  sheriff,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  riot.  There  had  been  no  further  violence  after  April  26,  and 
the  miners  at  Wardner  had  declared  that  they  would  not  again  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  witness  had  had  no  intimation  of  the 
intended  action  of  April  29.  He  had  joined  the  mob  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  influence  them,  although  single  handed;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  their  criminal  acts.  After  the  riot  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
short  time  before  making  arrests,  until  the  feeling  had  quieted  and  until  he  could 
secure  a  large  body  of  men.  He  believes  that  he  could  in  due  time  have  secured  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals  more  effectively  than  was  actually  done  under  martial 
law.1  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  also  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  sheriff  and 
county  commissioners  had  done  all  that  they  could.  Mr.  Young  and  these  witnesses 
also  state  their  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  was  largely  due  to  par- 
tisan reasons,  and  that,  indeed,  the  wholesale  arrests  under  martial  law  and  the 
establishment  of  the  permit  system  were  due  in  part  to  the  same  motive.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Shoshone  County  have  been  Populists,  and 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  governor  and  his  associates  to  drive  a  part 
of  the  Populist  voters  out  of  the  country  and  otherwise  break  up  the  party  in  that 
county.2  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  emphatically  deny  any  such 
political  motive  in  any  of  the  actions  of  the  authorities.3 

Arrests. — Many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
miners  were  arrested  after  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  of  the  long  detention 
of  many  of  the  persons  arrested  without  formal  charges  and  without  trial.  It  is 
declared  that  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities,  took  a  "drag 
net"  down  Canyon  Creek  and  arrested  practically  all  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
munity, from  500  to  800  altogether.  Some  witnesses  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
soldiers  in  -certain  cases  made  arrests  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  officers,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  definite  basis  for  this  charge.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
warrants  were  not  usually  served  on  the  persons  arrested.  Many  men  who  appeared 
before  the  commission  had  been  arrested,  although  they  declare  that  they  had  not  even 
gone  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  they  assert  that  many  other  innocent  men  were  also 
arrested.  Complaint  is  made  especially  that  those  arrested  were  generally  not  told 
what  were  the  charges  against  them,  that  many  of  them  were  held  several  weeks 
under  very  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  were  finally  discharged  without  trial  by 
a  court,  sometimes  even  without  direct  examination  by  the  State  officers,  being  sim- 
ply told  that  there  was  nothing  proved  against  them.  Some  of  these  witnesses  think 
that  many  arrests  were  made  simply  in  order  to  terrify  the  men.4  Two  or  three 
specific  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  arrests  were  made  on  other  charges  than 
that  of  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  these  charges  being,  it  is  alleged,  more 
or  less  frivolous  and  unwarranted.5 

To  these  complaints  it  is  replied,  especially  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  wholesale  arrests 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Very  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  the  community  had  been  present  at  the  riot  of  April  29,  even  if  they  did 
not  actively  take  part  in  it.  Pending  the  discovery  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  some  innocent  men  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  guilty,  and  to  hold  some  as  witnesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miners  were  guilty  at  least  of  conspiracy,  and  that  a 
number  of  those  discharged  for  lack  of  definite  evidence  wrere  morally  guilty.  The 

1  Young,  pp.  534,  535. 

2  Doud,  p.  541;  Matchette,  p.  427;  Gill,  pp.  521,  523;  Sovereign,  pp.  394,  395,  405,  406;  Young,  pp.  631, 
532,  537. 

3  Prance,  pp.  470,  476;  Sinclair,  p.  557. 

^Sovereign,  pp.  393,  395,  399;  Matchette,  pp.  434-436;  Gillen,  pp.  421,  426,  427;  Miller,  p. 429;  Barnard, 
pp.  413,  415,  418;  Creedon,  pp.  525,  527;  Gill,  pp.  519-521;  Gann,  pp.  486-489;  Murphy,  pp.  431,  432; 
Stevenson,  pp.  509-518. 

5Stevenson,  p.  509;  Barnard,  pp.  415, 418. 
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persons  arrested  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  sift  their  cases  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  just  as  rapidly  as  any  were  shown  innocent,  by  the  investigations 
of  the  witness  himself  or  of  the  grand  jury,  they  were  set  free.  At  the  time  of  the 
investigation  of  the  commission,  about  3  months  after  the  riot,  the  230  to  260  men 
who  remained  imprisoned  included  practically  only  those  who  were  under  indict  - 
ment  on  one  charge  or  another.  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Sinclair  concludes,  in  every 
community  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  and  hold  innocent  men  until  they  can  be 
proved  innocent.  Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  makes  similar  statements.1 

Treatment  of  jirisoners. — Many  witnesses  complain  that  the  prisoners  were  ill- 
treated  by  the  soldiers  during  their  detention.  Several  state  that  they  themselves 
were  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  24  hours  when  first  arrested.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly  with  cold,  especially  during  their  detention  in  the 
barn  which  served  as  a  prison  for  some  time,  until  the  construction  of  the  special 
buildings  constituting  the  so-called  "bull  pen."  Here,  it  is  claimed,  the  men  were 
without  bedding,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  to  lie  on  wet  hay  or  manure.  Com- 
plaints are  also  made  that  the  weak  and  sick,  as  well  as  the  strong,  were  compelled 
to  work,  that  those  seriously  sick  were  without  proper  medical  attendance,  and  that 
the  dying,  in  one  or  two  instances  at  least,  were  deprived  of  religious  consolation. 
It  is  further  alleged  that  the  soldiers,  especially  the  colored  soldiers  who  were  at 
first  stationed  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  were  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  often  prodding  them  with  bayonets,  striking  them,  threatening  them,  and 
using  abusive  language  toward  them.  No  very  serious  illtreatment  was  definitely 
stated  by  witnesses  as  having  been  inflicted  upon  themselves,  but  there  were  many 
complaints  of  a  general  nature,  and  a  number  of  specific  statements  as  to  minor 
instances  of  harsh  treatment  inflicted  on  the  witnesses  themselves  or  on  others  in 
their  presence.2 

Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  chief  authorities  in  charge,  however,  deny 
emphatically  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  undue  harshness.  They  specific- 
ally deny  knowledge  of  any  failure  to  provide  sufficient  food,  of  illtreatment  or 
neglect  of  the  sick,  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet  or  the  inflicting  of  blows  by  the  soldiers. 
They  state  that,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  and  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  their  care,  they  were  at  first  necessarily  somewhat  uncomfortably 
housed  and  somewhat  ill  provided  with  bedding  and  blankets,  but  that  the  State 
sought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  furnish  a  proper  prison  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggests  that  most  of  the  miners  were  unaccustomed 
to  detention  and  would  consider  any  form  of  discipline  severe.3 

Permit  system. — The  strongest  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  justification  of 
the  permit  system  established  by  the  State  authorities  after  the  strike  of  April  29. 
By  proclamation  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  it  was  declared  that 
certain  organizations  in  Shoshone  County  had  shown  themselves  criminal  in  purpose, 
and  that  accordingly  mine  owners  must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  those  organi- 
zations. Persons  wishing  employment  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr. 
France,  who  had  been  appointed  sheriff  after  the  riot.  In  applying  for  these  per- 
mits they  were  obliged  to  deny  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  to  declare  the 
belief  that  the  riot  was  incited  and  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  the  miners'  unions, 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  riot,  and  to  renounce  membership  in  the  miners' 
unions,  pledging  themselves  thereafter  to  obey  the  law.  It  appears  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  miners  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission's  investigation  made 
application  for  these  permits,  either  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  terms  required 
or  of  fear  of  refusal.4 

1  Sinclair,  pp.  545,  552,  553,  563;  France,  p.  473;  Finch,  pp.  499,  500.  • 

*Sovereign,  p.  395;  Gillen,  pp.  421^127;  Gill,  p.  521;  Gann,  pp.  486,  487;  Stevenson,  pp.  510-512,  515- 
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*  Sovereign,  pp.  390,  391;  Sinclair,  pp.  545-547;  France  pp.  471,  477. 
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Several  witnesses  representing  the  miners  denounce  the  requirement  of  the  permit 
and  the  conditions  contained  in  the  application.  They  declare  that,  in  their  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  miners,  the  system  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  free  contract,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  fact  that  a  statute  of  Idaho  prohibits  discrimination  against 
the  members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  granting  of  employment.  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  miners'  unions  have  not  shown  themselves  criminal  organizations  and  that  no 
such  extreme  measures  against  them  are  justified.  It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
requirement  was,  wholly  or  partly,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  mines  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  although  gradually  nonunion  men  were  brought  in  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  refused  to  apply  for  permits  or  who  were  unable  to  obtain  them.1 

To  these  statements  it  is  replied  by  Mr.  Sinclair  that  the  permit  system  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  lawless  character  of  the  unions  and  of  the  mining  population 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  generally.  The  State  authorities  have  no  opposition 
whatever  to  unions  as  such,  but  are,  in  fact,  disposed  to  encourage  them;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  break  up  the  organizations  which  have  shown  themselves  criminal  in 
the  past  and  to  teach  the  community  that  such  lawless  organizations  will  not  here- 
after be  tolerated.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  such  disturbances  as 
those  which  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  past.  While  the  requirement  of  a  per- 
mit would  not  be  permissible  under  civil  law,  it  is  legitimate  under  martial  law  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing.  Dr.  France  and  two  mine  officers 
also  defend  the  system  on  similar  grounds.2 

Character  of  miners'  unions. — This  justification  of  the  permit  system  depends,  in 
part,  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  lawless  character  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Oeur 
d'Alenes.  The  evidence  as  to  the  participation  of  the  unions  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Several  witnesses,  State  officers  and  mine  oper- 
ators, declare  that  the  miners'  organizations  have,  ever  since  1892,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts.  While  the  majority  of  the  members  may 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  be  law-abiding,  they  have  been  under  the  control  of  criminal 
and  powerful  leaders.  Most  of  the  lawless  acts  of  previous  years,  it  is  stated,  may  not 
have  been  formally  determined  upon  by  the  unions,  but  they  were  committed  by 
union  men,  usually  against  or  on  account  of  nonunion  men.  The  unions  have  dictated 
to  employers,  forcing  them  to  discharge  nonunion  men.  In  two  or  three  instances 
foremen,  or  other  officers  of  the  mines,  have  been  driven  from  the  country,  and  one 
foreman  was  shot  in  1897.  Nonunion  men  have  in  some  cases  been  forced  by  threats 
to  join  the  union;  while  in  other  cases  they  have  been  refused  admission  to  the 
union.  Those  who  refused  to  apply  for  membership,  or  who  were  denied  admis- 
sion, have  often  been  driven  from  the  country  by  violence  or  threats.  In  1892 
union  miners,  in  an  armed  mob,  attacked  several  mines  and  drove  hundreds  of  non- 
union men  out  of  the  country,  some  being  killed  on  both  sides.  Other  nonunion 
men  have  been  killed  from  time  to  time.  Attacks  have  also  been  made  on  the 
property  of  the  mine  owners.  A  considerable  amount  of  specific  evidence  as  to  such 
lawless  acts  was  presented  by  these  witnesses.  It  is  further  stated  by  them  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  miners  has  been  to  such  an  extent  on  the  side  of 
those  guilty  of  such  crimes  that  it  has  been  in  most  cases  impossible  to  discover  and 
apprehend  the  perpetrators.3 

Numerous  miners,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  make  broad  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  miners'  unions  are  not  criminal  organizations;  that  by  far  the  most  of 
the  members  are  law-abiding  citizens  and  have  taken  no  part  in  the  violent  actions 
of  previous  years,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  them.  Some  of  these  wit- 
nesses specifically  deny  that  the  unions  as  such  have  participated  in  any  of  the  past 

'  Sovereign,  pp.  390-392,  396;  Barnard,  pp.  414,  415,  419;  Gillen,  pp.  424,  425;  Gill,  pp.  515,  524;  Miller, 
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lawless  acts,  but  admit  that  members  of  the  unions  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts . 
Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  at  Wallace,  declares  that  there  is 
far  too  large  a  conservative  element  among  the  members  of  the  unions  to  permit 
criminal  action  to  be  taken  by  the  organizations  as  such.1 

— •  CAPITAL  IN  EASTERN  COAL  MINING. 

Several  witnesses  complain  of  the  decline  of  profits  in  coal  mining;  doubtless  indi- 
cating a  condition,  however,  which  is  not  pec^Mar  to  one  industry. "  The  profits  of 
coal  mining  in  Illinois  30  years  ago  are  said  tc  have  been  very  large;  but  in  the  last 
10  years,  partly  because  of  strikes,  and  partly  because  of  excessive  competition,  they 
are  asserted  to  have  been  very  small.  Somewhat  similar  accounts  come  from  the 
Pittsburg  region. 

The  practice  of  assessing  the  value  of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  is  referred  to  as  an  injustice  by  an  Illinois  witness,  because  until  a  mine  is 
developed  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  coal  in  the  ground,  or  what  its  value 
is.  The  methods  of  the  local  assessors  in  the  anthracite  region  are  stated  to  vary 
greatly.  The  average  profits  of  anthracite  operators  are  estimated  by  one  of  them  at 
from  5  to  7  per  cent.2 

Some  interest  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  duration  of  our  coal  supply.  One  independent 
anthracite  operator  believes  that  another  50  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
will  nearly  finish  the  anthracite  coal.  The  bituminous  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  region 
is  expected  by  one  of  the  operators  to  be  exhausted  in  75  years.3  Other  witnesses 
before  the  commission  have  estimated  the  duration  of  the  anthracite  beds  at  from 
80  to  200  years.4  The  highest  estimate  is  that  of  Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  for  some 
years  president  of  the  Reading  railroad. 

•  The  testimony  does  not  indicate  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  bituminous 
coal  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  owned  by  the  railroads.  One  or  two  railroads  are 
said  to  be  largely  interested  in  mines  in  northern  Illinoi^y  There  is  said  to  be  some 
railroad  ownership  in  Ohio,  and  the  interest  of  railroad  officers  in  Ohio  mines  is  also 
referred  tWj^J  The  large  and  increasing  control  of  the  anthracite  by  railroad  interests 
was  clearly  brought  out.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  his  company  alone  mined  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  that  goes  over  the  Reading  road,  and  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output  of  anthracite.  An  independent  operator  stated  in  May,  1899,  that  11  roads 
owned  two-thirds  of  all  the  mines.7  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
stated  in  1901  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  then  owned  by  7  railroads,  and  that 
this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 

The  effects  of  railroad  ownership  of  anthracite  upon  the  independent  operators  and 
the  consuming  public  are  emphasized  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  admitted  that 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  are  uniform  to  all  shippers,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
when  the  railroad  itself  mines  the  coal  the  division  of  the  price  at  destination  into 
freight  and  price  at  the  mine  is  only  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  The  railroads  are 
asserted  to  allot  an  excessive  amount  to  freight,  and  so  to  depress  disproportionately 
the  share  which  is  allotted  to  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  is  repeat edly 
stated  that  the  freight  charge  on  anthracite  is  four  times  that  charged  on  bituminous 
coal  for  equal  distances.  Two  or  three  witnesses  estimate  the  average  rate  on  anthra- 
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cite  at  10  mills  a  ton  a  mile,  and  particular  instances  of  much  higher  rates  are  cited; 
while  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be  hauled  at  2£  mills  a  ton  a  mile.  By  these  excessive 
freight  charges  independent  operators  are  alleged  to  be  compelled  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  railroad  companies.  Contracts  under  which  the  operator  receives  60  per  cent 
of  the  price  at  tidewater  on  the  most  valuable  sizes  and  smaller  proportions  on  the 
less  saleable  coal  are  said  to  be  common.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  railroads  have 
bought  up  large  quantities  of  coal  lands  at  low  prices,  after  depressing  the  value 
through  their  excessive  freights.  The  fixing  of  the  selling  price  and  the  limitation  of 
the  output  by  agreement  of  the  railroads  is  referred  to  by  one  or  two  witnesses.  One 
independent  operator,  however,  declares  that  nothing  has  transpired  in  connection 
with  his  business  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combina- 
tion, and  that  he  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  witness  testifies  that  the  railroads  own  but  little 
mining  land  in  his  vicinity,  and  that  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  produced  by  independent  operators.1 

Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  allotment  of  the  anthracite  production  among  the  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  stronger  roads  are  said  to  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  more 
than  their  share,  so  that  mines  which  are  tributary  to  them  are  able  to  work  more 
days  in  the  year  than  those  upon  the  other  roads.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  permitted  to  run  more  than  the  independent 
mines.  No  mine  can  run  except  as  cars  are  furnished  it  for  shipping,  and  more  cars 
are  alleged  to  be  given  to  the  railroad  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  asserts  that  he 
never  heard  any  such  complaints  in  the  region  where  his  company  operates.  In 
that  region  every  colliery  is  rated,  by  officers  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon  its  producing  capacity.  The  railroad  distributes 
the  cars  upon  the  basis  of  the  rating,  and  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operators 
to  avoid  any  accusation  of  partiality.  When  the  demand  is  slack,  this  witness 
asserts,  the  independent  operators  run  more  steadily  than  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, so  that  their  proportion  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  runs  up  from 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  has  been  knowrn  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They 
are  furnished  with  cars  enough  to  make  this  possible.2 

iWhile  substantial  unity  of  control,  by  agreement  among  a  limited  number  of  pow- 
erful interests,  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  anthracite  region,  there  seems  to 
be  no  considerable  approach  as  yet  toward  such  unification  among  the  bituminous 
mines.  The  desire  for  agreements  which  should  diminish  competition  and  increase 
prices  is  indicated  by  several  witnesses,  including  one  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  United  Mint*  Wpjlrpra  His  idea  is  a  general  organization  of  operators  and 
miners  to  regulate  prices  and  wages.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  believes  all  combinations  to  be  injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers, 
and  against  the  public  interest.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  combination  in  Ohio 
are  mentioned,  and  are  said  to  have  been  generally  disapproved  by  the  operators,  jn 
the  Danville,  111.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal.  An  association  exists  in 
West  Virginia  which  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  mines,  and  sells  in  the  Western  markets  through  a  single  agent.  Other 
attempts  at  combination  on  a  smaller  scale  are  referred  tftJx) 

(There  is  no  evidence  of  freight  discrimination  between  individuals,  unless  the 
assertion  of  one  witness  that  coal  from  West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at 
less  than  the  published  rate  of  freight  may  be  so  regarded.  The  existence  of  such  dis- 
criminations is  repeatedly  denied.  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  railroads  which  have  coal-mining  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  adopt  the 

1  James,  147,  150;  Brooks,  154-156,  163;  Marcy,  664,  666,  667,  670. 

2  Brooks,  155;  Luther,  649-652. 

Robinson,  7-9;  McKay,  61-63;  Schluederberg,  77;  Dalzell,  114,  119.  122;  Mullina,  171,  172. 
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same  policy  as  the  anthracite  roads,  of  charging  high  freight  rates,  and  so  diminishing 
th£_ value  of  coal  at  the  mine,  while  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer.  J 
j  Complaints  are  made  of  rates  which  are  regarded  as  unduly  favoring  particular 
regions.     The  rates  on  West  Virginia  coal  are  a  special  source  of  complaint.     It  is 
asserted  that  rates  from  West  Virginia  to  Lake  Erie  are  lower  than  from  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  distant,  and  that  coal  is  carried  from  West  Virginia  to  St.  Paul, 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  as  cheaply  as  from  Illinois,  say  400  miles.     These  condi- 
tions are  thought  by  one  witness  to  be  due  in  part  to  ownership  of  mines  by  railroad.* 
or  by  their  officers.     It  is  also  suggested,  however,  that  it  may  be  due  more  to  tht^. 
anxiety  of  certain  roads  to  get  business,  especially  roads  that  are  fina  cially  weakjx.' 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  COAL  MINERS.2 

It  appears  that  the  first  organization  of  coal  miners  was  formed  as  early  as  1868,  in 
the  anthracite  region.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  organiza- 
tion, and  they  had  greatejyor  less  temporary  success.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
was  formed  in  1890.  It  attained  only  a  small  strength  until  the  great  strike  of  1897. 
The  interest  which  was  aroused  by  that  struggle  gave  it  an  impulse  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  remarkable  growth.  It  had  no  considerable  strength  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  until  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900.  It  went  into  that  strike,  it  is  said, 
with  a  membership  of  only  8,000  among  the  anthracite  miners,  and  came  out  of  it 
with  about  100,000.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  president,  the  total  member- 
ship in  Janu3J^18^waalIffiHi;  m  J SaHaj^lSM;  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  54,000; 
irnanuary7l900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000;  in  July,  1901,  about  250,000. 

The  success  oT  the~orgamzation  in  increasing  wages  is  referred  to  by  several  wit- 
nesses, both  members  and  others.  One  outside  witness  states  that  in  Illinois, 
because  of  the  increased  wages  of  miners,  coal  cost  about  22J  cents  a  ton  more  in 
1900  than  in  1899.  Another  witness,  not  a  member  of  the  union,  estimates  that  the 
average  increase  of  wages  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1899  was  30  per  cent.  The 
president  of  the  organization  declares  that  in  all  the  central  States,  where  the  union 
has  acquired  great  strength,  wages  increased  40  per  cent  between  1897  and  1901.  No 
doubt  the  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  wages,  which  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  increased  industrial  activity,  as  well  as  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  union. 

(^All  the  employers  who  refer  to  the  matter  speak  well  of  the  organizing  of  the 
miners  as  a  general  principle,  and  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  particular.  The 
organization  is  said  to  be  managed  by  able  and  conservative  men,  and  the  effects  are 
said  to  be  good  for  employers  as  well  as  for  employees.] 

It  is  stated  that  while  the  organization  uses  all  legitimate  means  to  bring  in  non- 
union men,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  the  members  refuse  to  work  with  them,  or  that 
t  is  demanded  that  membership  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  employment.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  when  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  union,  the  nonunion  men  very  commonly 
respect  the  order,  and  that  both  in  the  great  bituminous  strike  of  1897  and  in  the 
great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  strikers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  when  they  quit  work.3 

It  appears  that  colored  miners  are  freely  admitted  to  the  organization,  and  appar- 
ently into  the  same  local  unions  as  the  white  miners;  since  the  fact  that  they  are 
permitted  to  hold  office  in  the  unions  is  specially  referred  to.4 

WAGES  IN  COAL  MINES,  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  since  1897,  or  thereabouts,  wages  have  risen. 
(See  above.)  The  rise  is  attributed,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization, but  by  some  operators,  to  the  strength  of  the  organization  and  to  the  great 

i  Mitchell,  54;  Schluederberg,  86,  87;  Dalzell,  113,  114;  Mullins,  169-174,  177. 

*  Robinson,  14;  Schluederberg,  74-77;  Mnllins,  166,  172;  Mitchell,  30-38,  699. 
•McKay,  59,  65;  Davis,  125;  Dalzell,  118,  119. 
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strike  of  1897.  The  general  upward  tide,  which  has  been  flowing  during  these 
years,  has  of  course  contributed  to  it. 

Widely  varying  statements  are  made  as  to  the  course  of  wages,  when  a  considera- 
ble series  of  years  is  considered. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  testifying  in  1899,  thought 
that  general  wages  had  risen  materially  during  the  last  30  or  40  years.  He  spoke 
especially  of  purchasing  power.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, however,  said  about  the  same  time  that  miners'  wages  were  not  as  high  in 
Illinois  as  they  had  been  10  years  earlier.  He  gave  definite  statements  of  rates  in 
his  own  mines.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  generally  agreed  at  that  time 
that  wages  had  fallen  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  operators  from  Ohio  and  from  the  Pittsburg  district.1 

The  daily  earnings  in  West  Virginia  are  stated  by  an  operator  to  be  from  $1.25  to  $2, 
and  by  a  miner  at  $1.25  as  an  average,  and  $1.75  as  a  maximum.  For  the  anthra- 
cite region  a  representative  of  the  miners  gives  the  day  wage  (1898)  as  $1.98  for  10 
hours'  work  of  a  miner  underground,  and  $1.10  to  $1.64  for  underground  laborers. 
The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  are  said  to  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  This  wit- 
ness states  that  he  himself  in  1898  earned  $404  in  240  days'  actual  work  at  one  of  the 
best-paying  mines.  The  representative  of  one  railroad  anthracite  company  says 
that  miners  working  by  the  day  receive  $2,  and  that  the  average  miner  ought  to 
earn  $2.50  to  $2.75,  working  full  time  by  contract.  The  representative  of  another 
anthracite  company  says  that  taking  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men  at  each  of  his 
company's  mines,  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners,  he  has  found  that 
they  have  actually  drawn  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year,  after  the  deduction  of  all  sup- 
plies. Since,  however,  each  miner  usually  has  an  assistant,  whom  he  pays,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  amounts  stated  were  the  wages  of  single  men,  or,  in  some  cases,  of 
2  men.  An  independent  anthracite  operator,  employing  120  to  125  miners,  states 
that  23  per  cent  of  his  men  earn  less  than  $300  in  a  year;  47  per  cent  earn  between 
$300  and  $500;  about  30  per  cent  earn  from  $500  to  $900;  and  some  few,  $1,000.  This 
employer  declares  that  if  a  man's  wages  are  very  low,  it  is  because  he  does  not  work 
when  there  is  work  for  him.  All  this  testimony  was  given  in  1899  or  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  before  the  great  anthracite  strike,  which  resulted,  according  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's supplementary  statement,  in  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  existing  rates. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  taking  the  reported  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1898,  and  assuming  the  average  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a 
ton — which  he  says  is  a  high  average  estimate — states  that  the  resulting  amount  of 
wages  would  give  for  each  of  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  each  of  the  306 
working  days.2 

All  the  testimony  agrees  that  coal  miners  are  employed  only  a  fraction  of  the 
annual  working  days.  Representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  state  that  on 
the  average  the  miners  worked  from  174  to  179  days  out  of  306  possible  working  days 
in  1897.  One  gives  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  at  204  a  year  from 
1890  to  1893,  and  at  only  about  100  from  1894  to  1897.  An  operator' from  West  Vir- 
ginia states  the  average  number  of  working  days  at  from  197  to  229;  another  from 
Ohio  says  hardly  more  than  200  to  225.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  gives  the  average  for  his  State  at  from  175  to  180  days. 

A  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  gives  the  average  number  of  work- 
ing days  in  anthracite  mines  as  150.  An  independent  anthracite  operator  states  that 
some  mines  work  as  many  as  250  days,  but  others  only  100.  The  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  gives  the  number 
of  so-called  "breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company  since  1894.  These  are  10-hour 
days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  hours  worked 

iStephenson,  21,  24,  26;  McKay,  69;  Schluederberg,  75,  80,  81;  Pearce,  99;  Dalzell,  106,  107,  121,  122; 
Mulling,  1G7-169;  Ross,  186,  186. 

2  Robinson,  7-10;  Stephenson,  21,  24,  26;  Mitchell,  57;  James,  143,  144;  Luther,  646,  647;  Loomis,  661, 
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in  the  year  by  10.  The  number  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1896,  176;  in 
1897,  132;  in  1898,  141;  in  1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  ending 
June  30,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company.1 

Nearly  all  the  actual  mining  in  the  anthracite  region  seems  to  be  done  on  a  con- 
tract or  piecework  system.  Contract  prices  appear  to  be  usually  determined  by  indi- 
vidual bargaining  between  the  miner  and  the  superintendent.  They  vary  from  mine 
to  mine,  and  from  vein  to  vein.  One  operator,  however,  states  that  he  pays  a  uni- 
form price  for  a  car  of  a  given  size.2 

The  sliding  scale  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  in  any  coal  mines  outside  the 
anthracite  region.  There  it  was  established  in  1875,  or,  in  some  parts,  as  early  as 
1868.  The  miners  complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  check  in  any  way 
the  computations  or  the  statements  on  which  their  wages  depended,  and  that  the 
sliding  scale  had  become  meaningless,  and  tended  to  bring  wages  to  a  minimum. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  figures  showing  the  advance  of  wages  with  the  price  of  coal  in 
1899  and  1900.  The  sliding  scale  was  abolished  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  strike 
of  1900.3 

The  universal  desire  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners  is  for  a  weekly  pay  day. 
In  several  States  they  have  obtained  laws  requiring  payment  at  particular  intervals. 
A  weekly-payment  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Illinois  as  interfering  with 
liberty  of  contract.  West  Virginia  requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  the  law  is 
not  enforced.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely  ineffective,  because  it  requires 
semimonthly  payment  only  "on  demand."  It  is  asserted  that  those  who  have 
demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  have  found  that  they  were  given  no  more  work. 
It  appears,  however,  that  many  operators,  at  least  in  the  anthracite  region,  do  com- 
ply with  the  law,  though  disapproving  it.  In  Ohio  the  semimonthly-payment  law 
seems  to  be  complied  with. 

The  miners  allege  that  the  great  reason  of  the  operators  for  opposing  frequent  pay- 
ments is  their  desire  to  compel  miners  to  trade  at  the  company  stores.  The  opera- 
tors complain  of  the  great  labor  involved  in  the  making  out  of  frequent  pay  rolls,  and 
they  complain  that  pay  day  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  2  or  3  days  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  deny  that  more  frequent  pay  days 
would  mean  less  industry.  The  actual  interval  of  payment,  both  in  the  anthracite 
and  in  the  bituminous  region,  seems  to  be  generally  a  month  or  half  a  month.  The 
custom  is  repeatedly  referred  to  of  keeping  back  half  a  month's  pay;  that  is,  of  pay- 
ing only  what  has  been  earned  up  to  a  time  half  a  month  before  pay  day.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  testifies  that  in  his  State  the  miners 
have  generally  been  able  to  obtain  weekly  payment  by  the  strength  of  their  organi- 
zation. This  witness  thinks  that  frequent  payment  is  better  for  the  employees;  that 
it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and  that  it  works  no  special  hard- 
ship to  employers.4 

The  miners  complain  bitterly,  both  in  the  bituminous  and  in  the  anthracite  region, 
of  the  practice  of  docking  for  impurities.  They  allege  that  whole  cars  are  deducted 
from  their  account  because  of  trifling  amounts  of  slate  or  dirt.  Statements  are 
exhibited  which  show  as  many  as  7  5  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  and  as  many  as 
144  out  of  1,750.  Some  of  the  operators  maintain  that  the  docking  is  necessary  to 
prevent  carelessness  and  dishonesty.  One  asserts  that  he  has  had  car  after  car  come 
out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  This  witness, 
however,  does  not  himself  practice  docking.  He  notifies  the  miner  once  or  twice 

1  Robinson,  5,  10,  11;  Mitchell,  36;  Davis,  120, 127;  James,  144, 149;  Brooks,  153,156;  Luther,  W«,  051 

2  Luther,  645,  647,  648;  Veith,  654,  658;  Loomis,  659;  Marcy,  668,  669. 
"James,  146,  147;  Luther,  646,  648,  649,  652. 
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that  his  coal  must  be  cleaner,  and  if  the  miner  does  not  do  better  he  is  discharged. 
Other  witnesses  state  that  they  follow  the  same  practice.1 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  refusal  of  operators  to  permit  the  miners  to  station 
check  weighmen  at  their  scales.  One  or  two  operators  complain  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  check  weighmen  and  the  unnecessary  trouble  that  they  make.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Mine  Workers  says  that  although  operators  allow  the  check 
weighman  to  test  the  scales,  they  often  let  it  be  done  only  at  particular  times,  while 
scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a  touch.2 

The  practice  of  screening  coal,  before  it  is  weighed  to  determine  the  amount  earned 
by  the  miner,  is  a  cause  of  complaint  throughout  the  bituminous  region.  The  miners 
feel  that  they  are  robbed  of  their  wages  on  all  that  goes  through  the  screen.  The 
operators  point  out  that  more  is  paid  per  ton  for  screened  than  for  unscreened  coal, 
and  that  miners  can  earn  as  much  on  one  system  as  on  the  other.  They  allege  that 
the  system  of  screening  is  a  safeguard  to  the  operator  and  a  benefit  to  the  more  care- 
ful miners.  It  is  desirable  that  as  much  coal  as  possible  be  got  out  in  lumps.  The 
screening  system  offers  a  premium  for  good  work,  and  insures  the  careful  miner  the 
benefit  of  his  care.  This  opinion  is  not,  however,  universally  held  by  the  operators. 
The  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Illinois  believes  that  the  run- 
of-mine  system,  if  miners  will  use  care,  will  make  better  miners  in  the  end  and  be 
more  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  his  State,  where  the 
miners'  organization  has  secured  an  agreement  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  there  is 
still  some  complaint  about  carelessness  in  loading  poor  coal. 

Laws  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  have  been  held  unconstitutional 
in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  In  West  Virginia  the  law  is  not  enforced,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  being  equally  divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  a  similar  law  was  being  tested  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  not  only  of  what  they  think  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  screening  system  in  general,  but  of  variations  in  screens,  due  in  some  cases 
to  their  construction  and  in  some  cases  to  their  need  of  repairs.  The  usual  screen  is 
12  feet  by  6,  with  flat  bars,  1£  inches  apart.  It  is  complained  that  some  operators 
have  used  screens  with  as  much  as  80  square  feet  of  surface  instead  of  72,  and  with 
diamond-shaped  bars  If  inches  apart.  Indeed,  a  West  Virginia  operator  states  that 
the  screens  used  in  that  State  vary  from  1J  to  2  inches  in  opening.3 

COMPANY  STORES  AND  COMPANY  TENEMENTS  AT  COAL  MINES. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  the  establishment  of  company  stores 
is  necessary  because  mines  are  opened  in  isolated  places,  where  supplies  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  It  is  admitted  by  the  miners  that  this  is  sometimes  true.  It 
is  maintained,  however,  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  necessity  is  temporary.  The  real  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  company- 
store  system  is  declared  to  be  the  great  profit  that  it  brings.  Prices  are  alleged  to  be 
15  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  even  30  and  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  other  stores.  The 
isolated  character  of  many  of  the  mining  villages  is  mentioned  as  a  justification  for 
somewhat  high  prices.  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  company  stores,  both  by  refusal  of  employment  otherwise  and  by  the  bar- 
ring out  of  other  sellers.  Often,  it  is  stated,  the  mining  company,  owning  the  land 
where  the  town  stands,  refuses  to  admit  any  store  but  its  own.  Even  when  an  out- 
sider is  permitted  to  establish  a  store,  the  company  sometimes  demands  a  percentage 
on  his  sales.  In  one  instance  peddlers  and  delivery  wagons  are  alleged  to  have  been 
prohibited  from  going  near  the  company  houses. 

1  James,  144,  146;  Marcy,  669. 

2  McKay,  72,  73. 

3  Robinson,  13;  McKay,  64,  68,  70,  71;  Pearce,  92,  94;  Justi,  600. 
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Two  influences  are  mentioned  as  contributing  most  powerfully  to  the  decay  of  the 
company  store  system — growth  of  population  and  the  consequent  increase  of  trading 
facilities,  and  the  growth  of  labor  organizations.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
system  appears  greatly  to  have  declined.  All  testimony  agrees  that  it  still  flourishes 
undiminished  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  organization  of  the  miners  has  little  foot- 
hold. A  West  Virginia  operator,  who  says  that  he  knows  of  no  operators  who  do 
not  have  company  stores,  asserts  at  the  same  time  that  prices  are  not  excessive  and 
that  miners  are  free  to  deal  elsewhere  if  they  please.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
miners'  organizations  protest  against  the  prices.1 

The  supplying  of  powder  by  the  anthracite  operators  was  a  special  case  of  compul- 
sory dealing.  Powder  which  cost  $1.50  or  less  a  keg  was  sold  to  the  miners  at  $2.50 
or  $2.75.  It  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  however,  that  this  differ- 
ence was  not  to  be  regarded  as  profit,  but  was  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of 
wages.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  sold  powder  at  $1.50 
a  keg.  All  the  operators  reduced  it  to  this  price  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1900. 2 

Some  operators  give  reasons  for  the  building  of  company  tenements  similar  to  those 
which  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  company  stores.  It  is  declared  to  be  nec- 
essary that  the  company  furnish  houses  because  the  miners  could  not  get  them 
otherwise;  it  would  be  impossible  without  furnishing  the  houses  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary labor.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  admit  that  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases;  but  they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  motive  by  which  the  operators  are  usu- 
ally guided.  They  complain  that  the  company  houses  are  usually  cheaply  made,  of 
boards  straight  up  and  down,  not  weather-boarded,  and  often  not  plastered.  The 
wrater  supply  and  other  conveniences  are  said  to  be  of  the  poorest.  The  conditions 
are  alleged  to  be  the  worst  in  West  Virginia,  and  best  in  the  anthracite  region.  One 
miner  declares  that  he  knows  of  5  houses  in  Ohio  which  were  built  in  1892  for  $95 
each,  and  rent  for  $5  or  $6  a  month.  It  is  asserted  that  in  West  Virginia  the  rent  is 
usually  about  $2  a  room.  One  anthracite  operator,  while  admitting  that  the  com- 
pany houses  are  not  very  satisfactory,  holds  that  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished 
for  the  rent  paid,  and  that,  while  private  owners  build  better  ones,  they  charge  much 
more  for  them.  The  houses  described  by  this  witness  are  mostly  of  2  stories,  with  2 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  rent  charged  is  $6  a  month,  including  a  monthly 
ton  of  coal.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  declares  that  while  his  company  owns  many  houses  it  prefers  to  have 
the  men  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  it  need  not  make  provision  for  them, 
and  that  it  arranges  to  have  them  transported  by  rail,  even  10  and  15  miles,  to  and 
from  their  work,  at  a  trifling  charge. 

The  miners  complain  that  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  make  them 
occupy  the  company  houses,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  houses  is  made  a  means 
of  coercion  in  times  of  strike.  A  West  Virginia  operator  admits  that  tenants  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  but  declares  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  the 
houses,  and  are  not  discriminated  against  if  they  do  not;  that  32  per  cent  of  his 
employees  own  their  own  houses,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  has  given  aid  in  acquiring 
them.3 

— •    HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  COAL  MINERS. 

It  appears  that  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  States,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  induce  the  employers  to  grant  an  8-hour  day.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  organization  declare  that  the  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  miners  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  culture.  Especial  need  of  short  hours  in 

i  Robinson,  15, 16;  Mitchell,  43,  44;  Stephenson,  24,  25;  McKay,  66,  68. 

*Brooks,  160;  Luther,  653;  Loomis,  663;  Marcy,  670;  Mitchell,  700. 

8  Robinson,  12,  16;  Mitchell,  45;  Schluederberg,  80,  81;  Pearce,  98;  Davis,  133,  134. 
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mining,  because  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  work,  is  emphasized.  Among  other 
arguments  for  shorter  hours,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  tend  to  the 
absorption  of  the  mass  of  unemployed  workers  by  diminishing  the  output  per  man, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  physical  labor  in  8  hours  as 
in  10. 

An  Ohio  operator  says  that  the  8-hour  system  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  oper- 
ators as  well  as  to  the  miners  in  his  district.  It  has  compelled  the  introduction  of 
better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so  that  the  miners  can  now  produce  about  as 
much  as  they  formerly  produced  in  the  longer  day.  Operators  from  Pittsburg  and 
from  Illinois,  however,  believe  that  the  change  has  been  injurious  to  them.  A  man 
can,  they  say,  do  only  about  four-fifths  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  operators  that  their  machinery  should  lie  idle  two-thirds  of  the  24 
hours.  One  of  these  witnesses  admits,  however,  that  the  miner  may  produce  as 
much  during  the  year  with  the  8-hour  as  with  the  10-hour  day,  because  the  work  will 
be  more  continuous.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  also  insist  that  even  the 
machinery  will  be  operated  as  many  hours  during  the  year,  because  it  will  be  oper- 
ated on  more  days.1 

In  the  anthracite  mines  a  considerable  irregularity  of  hours  seems  to  exist.  One 
operator  declares  that  he  has  not  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  10  hours. 
His  men  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours,  and  it  is  an  exceptional  one  that  works  7.  A 
representative  of  the  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  anthracite  miners 
usually  wyork  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even 
more.2 

The  testimony  of  several  anthracite  operators  is  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
miners  has  improved  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  is  alleged  that  the  foreigners 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  are  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
same  report  is  given  by  a  bituminous  operator  of  the  Pittsburg  region.3 

The  importation  of  the  lower  class  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  anthracite  mines  is  lamented  by  every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  importations  have  now  ceased.  The  influx  of  laborers  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  still  continues,  however,  in  full  force.  One  witness  believes 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  miners  belong  to  non-English-speaking  races. 
Another,  an  operator,  states  that  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Germans  are  still  the 
predominating  nationalities  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  though  the  Hungarians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Italians  have  come  in  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  outnumber  others 
in  certain  districts.  It  is  stated  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  foreigner 
from  working  as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  until  he  has  worked  there  2  years 
as  a  laborer  to  learn  the  business.  This  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out 
the  Hungarians  and  similar  classes,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  them  and  to  keep  out  the  skilled  miners  from  western 
Europe.4 

Attention  is  called  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  to  the  special  need  of  legis- 
lative interference  to  protect  the  miners  from  foul  air  and  dangerous  gases,  as  well  as 
from  accidents.  The  safety  laws  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  inspection  under  them  is  said  to  be  thorough.  One  or  two 
representatives  of  the  miners  mention  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  perhaps  the  best,  though 
this  opinion  is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  miners  complain  of  inefficient  enforcement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  chiefly  because  the  inspectors  are  too  few.  Several  witnesses 
call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  legislation,  in  order  that  the  oper- 
ators in  all  districts  may  be  put  under  the  same  burdens.5 

1  Mitchell,  36,  41,  47,  48;  Schluederberg,  82;  Dalzell,  109,  111;  Mullins,  171. 

2  James,  149;  Marcy,  666-669. 

s  Brooks,  160;  Schluederberg,  81;  Veith,  656,667. 
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The  use  of  mining  machinery  is  steadily  spreading  in  the  bituminous  mines  wher- 
ever the  use  of  it  is  practicable.  One  witness  in  1899  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of 
bituminous  coal  was  already  machine  mined.  Nearly  all  Pittsburg  operators  are 
said  to  use  machines.  The  machines  are  used  very  little  in  the  Massillon  district  of 
Ohio,  and  not  at  all  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  In  the  former  case  the 
nature  of  the  coal  veins  does  not  permit  the  use  of  them.  In  northern  Illinois  the 
exclusion  of  them  is  attributed  to  the  opposition  of  the  miners. 

The  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  plainly  manifest  their  regret  at  the  advance 
of  machinery.  They  assert  that  it  displaces  labor,  and  they  believe  that  it  depresses 
wages.  They  deny,  however,  that  the  organization  opposes  the  introduction  of 
machines,  and  they  admit  that  it  is  an  inevitable  industrial  advance. 

A  Pittsburg  operator  states  that  6  men  with  a  machine  can  produce  as  much  coal 
as  10  without  it.  The  effect  upon  wages  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners,  that  the  absolute  number  of  miners  has  steadily 
increased.  They  maintain,  however,  that  besides  limiting  the  increase  of  the 
demand  for  men  the  machines  reduce  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor  in  the  craft. 
Some  witnesses  believe  that  the  increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  more 
engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  fully  counterbalance  any  apparent  displacement  of  miners 
by  the  machines.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  considers 
the  improvement  in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  miners' 
wages  during  the  last  30  or  35  years.  This  increase,  however,  is  itself  denied  by 
other  witnesses.1 

The  use  of  machinery  in  the  anthracite  mines  has  not  been  found  practicable.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  new  machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in 
cleaning  the  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market.2 

**-  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  COAL  MINERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

The  desirability  of  formal  agreements  between  organizations  of  employers  and 
organizations  of  employees,  determining  wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of 
labor  for  fixed  periods,  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  among  all  the  witnesses  who 
refer  to  it.  The  organization  of  the  miners,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  seems  to  have 
promoted  the  formation  of  such  agreements  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  to  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  them  in  most  places  where  it  has  developed  great 
strength.  The  most  notable  of  the  joint  conferences  at  which  such  agreements  are 
periodically  made  is  the  interstate  conference  of  the  so-called  competitive  district, 
covering  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  +V>Q  wpq*01'"  i-Qg^n  <^  Pennsylvania.  which_ 
determines  the  conditions  of  labor  of  per  hapn  100,000  workers^  An  informal  confer- 
'ence  of  operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization,  covering  the  most 
of  this  region,  was  held  as  far  back  as  1885,  and  was  repeated  annually  for  several 
years.  The  custom  was  broken  up,  however,  in  1889.  The  renewal  of  it  followed 
the  great  strike  of  1897.  A  con  ference  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1898,  at  which 
a  formal  agreement  for  the  ensuing  year  was  drawn  up;  and  a  similar  conference 
has  been  held  each  year  since.  The  conferences  are  attended  by  many  operators  and 
by  representatives  of  each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Each  side  and 
each  State,  however,  has  the  same  vote — the  miners  of  each  state  4,  and  the  opera- 
tors of  each  State41  Every  important  dec^pinn  must T>e  reached  bv  a  unanimous 
/vjF>te— not  j>y_a  mere"  majority.  The  actual  formation  of  thft-araje  is  referred,  after 
general  discussion,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each 
Ejtgte._^lf_an  agreement  JQQt  r^chedf  qnestiona  in  dispute  are  referred_Jo_a  aub- 
<y>Tpmit.tftft  nf  ft  nr  of-4£— - 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  operp*™'0  v»gy<f]gtgtpi  j^rFag^z^tloSaPfeach  of  which 
f  employs  a  paid  executive  officer  called  a  onnnmismnnftrr  u-hnsA,^>hipf  duly  is_£o  deal 

1  Mitchell,  54-56:  Schluederberg,  87,  88,  Dalzell,  114;  Mullius,  177,  Ross,  185,  186;  Justi,  684. 
*  James,  150;  Luther,  651. 
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with  the  officers  of  the  miners^_organization .  When  any  dispute  arises  the  pit  com- 
miftee  of  the  men  anoTthe  pit  boss  try  first  to  settle  it.  If  they  can  not  agree,  the 
matter  is  appealed  to  successively  higher  authorities  on  each  side  until  the  State 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  operators'  associa- 
tion are  called  in.  Very  rarely  the-  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  asked  to  help.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 
acted  in  about  200  cases  during  the  year  previous  to  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission. About  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  he  said,  were  decided  against  the  miners; 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  wrong,  because  their  local  organizations  and  their  local 
officers  were  more  likely  to  misunderstand  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  all  cases, 
however,  they  loyally  submitted  to  the  decisions. 

There  is  no  State  organization  of  operators  in  Ohio  or  in  Pennsylvania.     In  por- 
tions ot  Ohio  there  are  local  associations  whicn  employ  a  commissioner,  and  therels ' 
a  conference  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania^ State  agreements  Tiave  Deen 
formed  and  State  conferences  esIablisTfeoT  TSetween  the  operators  and  the  miners  in 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  joint  agreements  wages  have  increased  on  the  average  fully  40  per  cent  in 
the  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement,  and  practically  the  same  advantages 
have  been  secured  in  the  districts  where  State  conferences  have  been  established. 
The  8-hour  day  has  also  been  secured  in  nearly  all  these  places.  The  semimonthly  . 
payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established,  and  where  screens  are  permitted  the 
size  of  them  has  been  regulated.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  estimates  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  competitive  district,  by  the 
advance  of  1900  alone,  as  probably  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000,000  for  the  miners  of 
the  4  States  affected. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  operators  as  well  as  the  miners  benefit  by  the 
agreement  system!  The  number  of  disputes  and  strikes  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
£he  several  districts  and  the  several  operators  within  each  district  are  put  upon  a 
fairer  basis  of  competition  with  each  other.  The  uniformity  of  conditions  which 
the  agreements  introduce  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  are  brought 
under  them.  It  is  complained,  however,  that  the  unorganized  condition  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  consequent  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  that  prevail  there,  put  ' 
the  other  districts  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  operators  outside  of  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  the  miners,  that  the  miners  of  that  State 
be  brought  into  the  union,  in  order  that  the  conditions  there  may  be  brought  to  a 
level  with  those  of  other  States.  It  is  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  opera- 
tors that  they  do  have  a  conference  and  an  agreement  with  a  local  organization  of 
miners;  but  it  is  alleged  on  the  other  side  that  this  local  organization  is  managed 
and  supported  by  the  operators  themselves,  and  is  not  a  genuine  labor  union.1 

Several  strikes  of  coal  miners,  with  their  causes  and  results,  are  referred  to  in.  the 
testimony.  The  great  strike  of  bituminous  miners  in  1897  is  declared  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  single  company,  which  refused  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  which  was  paid 
by  its  competitors.  It  is  admitted  by  the  operators  that  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition wages  had  been  cut  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  the  miners.  The  presi-  \/ 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  however,  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  strike 
was  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and  thereby  to  raise  wages.  Though  the  strike 
lasted  84  days,  the  earnings  of  the  miners  in  that  year  are  asserted  to  have  been  more 
than  in  the  preceding.2 

It  is  agreed  by  all  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  matter,  including  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  that  the  strikes  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.,  in  which  so  much  excitement 
was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to  permit  the  importation  of  colored  labor, 

1  Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20;  Justi,  677-685;  Mitchell,  698, 699. 

2  Mitchell,  36;  Schluederberg  78,  79;  Mullins,  173. 
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were  caused  by  the  refusal  of  operators  to  abide  by  the  agreement  which  the  associa- 
tion of  operators  had  made  with  the  miners'  union,  and  by  their  subsequent  refusal, 
after  submitting  the  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  to  comply  with  its 
decision.  It  is  stated  that  the  governor  did  not  maintain  that  he  had  the  right  to 
deprive  a  man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  and  it  is  denied  that  the 
color  question  entered  into  the  case.  The  governor  held  that  the  imported  men 
were  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  bring  them  into  the 
State  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  armed  body.1 

Several  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  declared 
that  the  last  general  strike  of  anthracite  miners  had  taken  place  in  1888,  and  that  the 
last  before  that  was  in  1875.  The  strike  of  1900  is  described  by  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Only  8,000  of  the  miners  are  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  union  before  the  strike.  The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and 
threw  out  of  employment  not  less  than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  39  days 
and  resulted  in  the  granting  of  all  the  miners'  demands,  it  is  said,  except  the  official 
recognition  of  the  organization.2 

Several  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting, 
especially  as  directed  against  men  active  in  organizing  labor.  The  existence  of  the 
practice  is  not  directly  admitted  by  any  employer,  though  one  says  he  has  heard  of 
it.  This  witness  declares  his  belief  that  no  miner  in  his  neighborhood  has  been 
blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time.3 

-^-    SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  SPECIALLY  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

Labor  organizations. — The  value  and  the  necessity  of  labor  organizations  are  asserted 
or  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  subject.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  effect  in  raising  wages,  and  their  influence  upon  labor  legislation  is 
also  referred  to.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  holds 
that  strong  organizations  of  both  employers  and  employees  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  tendency  to  exert  pressure  on  nonunion  men 
to  induce  them  to  join  is  not  denied,  though  the  restriction  of  the  pressure  to  legiti- 
mate kinds  is  asserted.  Nonunion  men  benefit  by  the  action  of  the  union,  it  is  said, 
and  to  refuse  to  join  is  meanness.* 

The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  desired  by  several  employers  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  increase  their  responsibility  and  restrain  the  more  radical 
element.  One  witness  thinks  it  would  make  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure. 
The  idea  is  opposed  by  some  representatives  of  the  unions  on  the  ground  that  the 
organization  could  then  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  by  individ- 
ual members,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  would  sometimes  be  unjust  in  their 
decisions.5 

Conciliation  and  arbitration. — All  witnesses  express  their  approval  of  methods  of 
conciliation,  and  nearly  all  approve  of  some  form  of  arbitration.  Arbitration  by  a 
committee  within  the  trade  is  preferred  by  several,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  witnesses  place  little  reliance  upon  any  action  by  the  State.  The  existing  State 
boards  are  usually  regarded  as  of  little  moment.  In  some  cases  they  are  able  to 
compose  differences  by  conciliatory  methods. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  favored  by  several  witnesses,  mostly  from  Colorado  and 
Utah.  The  representatives  of  the  Eastern  miners,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  oppose 
it.  Some  witnesses  who  do  not  favor  compulsory  arbitration  would  approve  of  com- 
pulsory enforcement  of  awards  when  arbitration  has  been  voluntarily  entered  into. 

1  Mitchell,  52,  53;  Dalzell,  118;  Ross,  178-180. 

2  Luther,  653;  Mitchell,  700. 
s  Mitchell,  37;  Marcy,  671. 

*Ross,  185,  191;  Smith,  212,  213,  223;  Coates,  251,  252;  Justi,  686,  687. 
5Stephenson,  p.  19;  Dalzell,  pp.  116,  117;  Ross,  pp.  180,  181;  Seaman,  273, 274,  286. 
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Others,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  an  investigation  of  disputes  by  State  authority, 
with  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  general  with  such  procedure  as 
compulsory  arbitration  would  involve,  but  without  the  enforcement  of  awards. 
They  would  depend  upon  public  opinion  to  secure  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  an 
impartial  tribunal.  While  the  possible  necessity  of  resorting  to  imprisonment  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  workingmen  to  an  award  is  one  of  the  objections  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  complaints  of  actual  refusal  to  obey  awards  under  exist- 
ing conditions  are  brought  almost  exclusively  against  the  employers.  Several  cases 
are  cited  in  which  employers,  after  submitting  disputes  to  arbitration,  refuse  to 
accept  the  result.  No  instance  of  similar  action  by  workingmen  is  definitely  cited.1 

Strikes  and  boycotts. — Most  witnesses  mention  wage  disputes  as  the  chief  causes  of 
strikes.  Special  demands,  such  as  relate  to  screens,  docking,  safety  appliances, 
recognition  of  unions,  and  prohibition  of  joining  unions,  are  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance.  One  witness  notes  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  immediately  after 
labor  unions  are  organized,  and  diminish  as  the  unions  grow  older.  One  witness 
states  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
coal  by  restricting  the  production,  and  so  to  raise  wages.  One  employer  does  not 
hope  tor  a  full  end  of  disputes  this  side  of  the  millennium,  and  one  or  two  witnesses 
find  the  ultimate  cause  of  strikes  in  the  competitive  system  and  in  the  control  of 
land  and  machinery  by  a  small  class.2 

Sympathetic  strikes  are  defended  in  principle  by  several  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor.  They  are  declared  to  be  particularly  necessary  among  miners,  because 
if  one  district  is  permitted  to  work  while  another  is  shut  down,  the  first  will  supply 
the  market  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  a  division  of  the  profits  among  the  pro- 
prietors, so  that  the  strike  will,  in  a  great  measure,  lose  its  effect.3 

The  boycott  is  referred  to  only  by  representatives  of  labor,  and  by  them  is  univer- 
sally justified,  though  treated  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used  only  when  the  object  of  a 
strike  can"  not  otherwise  be  gained.  The  boycott  is  repeatedly  compared  with  the 
corresponding  weapon  of  the  employers,  the  blacklist,  and  is  declared  to  be  more 
justifiable  and  less  effective.  The  boycott  is  removed  when  the  particular  dispute  is 
over;  the  blacklist  remains.4 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  universally  deny  that  they  sanction 
violence  for  promoting  the  purposes  of  strikes.  It  is  admitted  that  abusive  language 
may  sometimes  be  used  in  arguments  with  workmen  who  displace  the  strikers,  and 
that  occasional  cases  of  violence  arise;  but  even  abusive  language  is  declared  to  be 
discountenanced  by  the  leaders.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts 
that  he  knows  of  no  instance  where  unlawful  interference  of  striking  miners  has 
precipitated  a  riot,  or  where  they  have  intimidated  men  from  working.  Violence 
is  oftener  precipitated,  he  asserts,  by  armed  guards.5 

Some  employers  fully  approve  the  current  use  of  injunctions  against  strikers,  and 
consider  that  the  opposition  to  it  proceeds  from  demagoguery  or  from  want  of  proper 
understanding.  The  representatives  of  labor,  however,  speak  of  the  matter  with 
great  bitterness.  They  declare  that  the  policy  of  the  courts  has  done  much  to  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  the  laboring  people  and  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  judiciary  and 
in  the  law.  If  a  man  is  enjoined  from  committing  a  crime  and  is  punished  under 
the  injunction,  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  If  he  is  enjoined,  as 
men  often  have  been,  from  walking  peacefully  along  the  highways,  from  holding 
public  assemblies,  or  from  attempts  to  advance  his  interests  by  argument  and  per- 
suasion, he  is  deprived  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  citizen.6 

'Mitchell,  35:  Pearce,  96;  Davis,  131;  Clark,  324,  325,  329;  Sullivan,  349,  351. 

2Stephenson,  21;  Davis,  126:  Ross,  181;  Smith,  213;  Coates  246,  247,  260;  Beaman,  266. 

s  Mitchell,  37,  38. 

4  Coates,  248;  Sullivan,  350,  351. 

» Mitchell,  38,  39;  Davis,  128,  129. 

6  Mitchell,  38-40;  McKay,  66,  67;  Dalzell,  121;  Ross,  183;  Beaman,  275,  288,  289. 
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One  or  two  witnesses  consider  strikes  injurious  to  all  classes,  either  always  or  in 
most  cases.  Among  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  however,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  them,  however  much  the  necessity  may 
be  regretted.  Some  of  these  witnesses  manifest  very  clearly  the  disposition  to  regard 
the  strike  as  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  appealed  to  only  as  a  last  resort.  All  of  them, 
however,  agree  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, is  distinctly  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  strikes.  Without 
strikes,  it  is  declared,  the  joint  agreements  in  the  coal  trade  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  to  estimate  the  losses  caused  by  strikes  upon  the 
basis  of  the  days  of  idleness  is  radically  erroneous.  In  coal  mining,  for  instance, 
even  a  very  prolonged  strike  may  not  increase  the  amount  of  idleness  in  the  year.  In 
1897,  when  there  was  a  strike  of  78  days,  the  number  of  days  worked  was  only  from 
1  to  13  days  less  in  the  different  districts  than  in  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  produced  was  greater.1 

Hours  of  labor. — The  desire  for  a  universal  8-hour  day  is  generally  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  labor,  and  several  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  shortening 
of  hours  either  tends  to  increase  wages  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  diminish  them. 
Some  express  the  feeling,  however,  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  even  if 
somewhat  serious  concessions  in  wages  are  necessary.2 

Machinery. — A  sharp  difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  effect  of  machinery 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  workingmen.  Some  witnesses  believe  that  it  increases 
employment  and  wages  and  tends  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  Others  hold  that 
it  throws  men  out  of  work  and  permanently  diminishes  the  demand  for  labor.  Such 
witnesses  attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  is  admitted  to  have  taken  place  when 
a  long  period  is  considered,  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  education  and  skill.  They 
believe,  however,  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  the  injurious  effects  of 
machinery  can  be  remedied  and  perhaps  turned  to  benelit.3 

Convict  labor. — Most  witnesses  agree  that  some  sort  of  employment  for  convicts  is 
desirable,  for  the  good  of  the  convicts  themselves  as  well  as  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  taxpayers.  There  is  an  equally  general  agreement,  however,  that  this  employ- 
ment ought  to  be  such  as  to  involve  the  smallest  possible  competition  with  free 
labor.  Work  on  public  roads  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  convicts  themselves  are 
the  kinds  of  work  most  generally  favored.  Two  or  three  representatives  of  labor 
declare  that  the  workmen  can  better  afford  to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than 
to  encounter  their  competition  in  work  which  free  labor  would  otherwise  obtain,  and 
one  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  from  all  employment 
and  the  occupation  of  them  in  reading  and  study.4 

Child  labor. — The  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  factories  is  deprecated  by 
every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  All  agree  that  it  checks  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  the  children  themselves,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  add  that 
the  competition  of  children  with  men  depresses  wages  and  increases  the  number  of 
the  unemployed.  In  the  most  progressive  States,  it  is  said,  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  is  now  forbidden.  Several  witnesses  desire  the  age  to  be  raised  to 
16,  and  one  would  keep  boys  out  of  mines  until  they  are  18.  The  development  of 
machinery  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  increased  the  employment  of  children,  because 
a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  to  substantially  the  same  purpose  as  an  adult.  In 
the  anthracite  mines,  however,  it  is  noted  that  the  new  machinery  in  the  breakers 
has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  displaced  boy  labor.  One  miner  thinks  that  the 
Pennsylvania  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  until  they  are  15  years  of  age 
has  considerably  diminished  child  labor  in  the  mines.5 

1  Mitchell,  36;  Schluederberg,  75;  Davis,  126, 127;  Clark,  325,  326. 

2  Smith,  220;  Wright,  321. 

SRoss,  186, 189;  Smith;*226;  Wright,  314,  315;  Terhime,  605. 
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6  Mitchell,  46,  47;  Davis,  135;  McKay,  69;  James,  149,  150. 
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Immigration,  and  importation  of  labor. — Several  witnesses  state  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  immigration  were  more  marked  in  earlier  years  than  they  are  at  present.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  continued  coming  of  men  of  a  low  standard  of 
life  continues  to  press  down  the  wages  of  American  workmen.  A  desire  for  some 
sort  of  restriction  of  immigration  is  almost  universal  among  the  witnesses.  Usually 
the  restriction  suggested  is  either  an  educational  or  a  property  qualification.  The 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  labor  bureau  points  out  that  the  first  concern  of  government 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  should  be  to  protect  industrial  interests,  rather  than 
merely  to  consider  the  character  of  the  immigrants.  A  single  employer  doubts  that 
immigration  has  depressed  wages  in  any  marked  degree,  and  one  representative  of 
organized  labor  objects  to  any  restriction  of  voluntary  immigration,  because  he 
believes  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  prohibit  immigration  entirely  for  the  present.1 

There  are  repeated  references  to  the  transfer  of  laborers  under  contract  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  especially  to  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  South  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  strikes  in  mines.  The  representatives  of  labor  have  the  same 
objection  to  this  practice  that  they  have  to  the  earlier  practice  of  importing  Euro- 
pean laborers  for  the  same  purpose.  They  complain  that  the  laborers  are  frequently 
led  into  these  contracts  by  false  statements;  by  misrepresentation  of  the  conditions 
of  employment,  and  especially  by  denial  that  they  are  desired  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers.  Such  false  pretenses,  it  is  maintained,  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Some 
witnesses  would  have  all  importation  of  contract  labor  from  one  State  to  another 
prohibited.2 

Cooperation. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  2  Colorado  coal  mines  have  been 
run  as  cooperative  enterprises,  and  that  one  is  still  run  so,  though  the  other  has  been 
bought  out.  It  is  said  also  that  Colorado  has  a  cooperative  colony  which  has  met 
with  fair  success.  No  wide  application  of  the  cooperative  principle,  however,  is 
referred  to.  One  employer  doubts  the  possibility  of  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  low 
general  rate  of  business  profits  and  the  risk  of  loss.3 

Employers'  liability. — Increased  pecuniary  recompense  to  workingmen  in  case  of 
accident  is  desired  by  several  witnesses,  to  be  obtained  either  by  enlarging  the  liabil- 
ity of  employers  or  by  a  system  of  public  insurance.  Some  employers  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  burden  them  with  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  workingman's  occupation. 
Some  doubt  is  also  expressed  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  employers'  liability  laws.4 

1  Mitchell,  50,  51;  Schluederberg,  83,  84;  Ross,  187,  188;  Dalzell,  120;  Coates,  257,  258. 

2  Stevenson,  23;  Mitchell,  40, 51, 52;  Schluederberg,  78;  Davis,  130, 131. 
3 Smith,  221;  Beaman,  281;  Clark,  334. 
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have  increased  the  value  of  all  ores,  but  in  particular  they  have  given  a  value  to  ores 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  economically  mined.  The  process  of  concentrating, 
depending  on  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  ore,  has  made 
it  possible  to  put  the  value  of  10  or  15  tons  of  low  grade  ore  into  1  ton,  and  then 
extract  the  metals  by  smelting  the  ton.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  smelt  the  whole 
bulk,  the  returns  would  not  have  paid  the  cost.  (370,  380,  381.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  profits  from 
mining  in  that  State  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  those  of  other  indus- 
tries. (224.) 

2.  Utah. — Mr.  HANAUER,  who  is  interested  in  Utah  mines  and  smelters,  says  that 
the  mining  industry  in  Utah  is  generally  prosperous,  more  so  during  recent  months 
than  it  had  been  for  years  before.     He  attributes  the  increased  prosperity  to  the 
investment  of  Eastern  capital.     The  increased  price  of  copper  and  of  lead  has  con- 
tributed to  it. 

Mining  is  probably  less  prosperous  and  remunerative  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  Utah 
during  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Some  mines  have  come  up  and  others  have  gone  down. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in' Utah  mines  has  recently  increased.  (606.) 

A  mine  in  which  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  can  be  made  over  all  expenses  is  a  paying 
mine.  At  such  mines,  producing  low-grade  ore,  small  differences  or  wages  may  make 
the  difference  between  gain  and  loss.  (608. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  says  further  that  silver  mines  are  making  more  money  to-day  with 
silver  at  60  cents  than  they  made  when  silver  was  worth  90  or  95  cents.  This  is 
because  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  supplies  and  of  machinery.  (616. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  also  states  that  his  experience  gives  a  good  deal  of  support  to  the  old 
idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ground  in  mining  than  is  taken  out.  This  idea 
does  not  correspond  so  well  with  the  facts  as  it  formerly  did,  because  mining  is  done 
with  better  judgment  and  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  better  appliances.  Low-grade 
ores  can  not  be  worked  except  in  a  large  way.  Even  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mines  in  Michigan  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  in  Mr.  Hanauer's  judgment,  if  they 
were  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  more  hazard  connected  with  mining  than 
with  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business,  but  if  it  is  successful  the  profits  are 
usually  greater.  (606. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  are  a  larger  number 
of  metal  mines  than  of  coal  mines  in  the  State,  and  he  thinks  the  metal  mines  employ 
more  men,  though  the  difference  in  the  number  of  men  is  not  great.  (628.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka  mine,  Salt  Lake  City,  thinks  that 
capital  in  mining  is  better  remunerated  than  formerly.  Men  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence and  expend  less  haphazard  and  foolish  work  on  mining.  The  returns  are  more 
certain.  The  improvements  in  methods  of  reduction  have  increased  the  value  of 
ores  and  have  given  a  value  to  lowr-grade  ore  for  which  the  owners  formerly  received 
no  return.  (568.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  even  in  the  same  camp  the  cost  of  production  of  ore  may 
vary  considerably.  For  instance,  one  mine  may  be  wet  and  a  neighboring  mine  dry. 
The  cost  of  pumping  would  be  a  great  additional  expense.  (577.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  mine  manager,  of  Park  City,  Utah,  says  that  mining  in  Utah  is 
prosperous,  but  not  more  remunerative  than  25  or  30  years  ago.  There  is  more 
capital  invested  in  metal  mining  in  Utah,  but  not  more  men  employed  than  10  years 
since.  (580. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead  has  made  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  working  of  old  mines  and  the  opening  of  newer  ones  in  Utah. 
(588.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  metallurgist  of  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  mining  industry  in 
Utah  is  very  prosperous,  and  that  its  earning  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  past 
years.  (590.) 

Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  mining  business 
investment  may  be  made  with  a  good  degree  of  safety,  if  good  judgment  is  used. 
The  idea  that  mining  investments  are  a  kind  of  gambling  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  (596,  597.) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  arsenic  in  the  ores  treated  in  the  Utah  smelters  runs 
from  0.03  to  7.4  per  cent.  Sulphur  runs  from  0.3  to  5.7  per  cent.  As  depth  increases 
in  most  mines  the  percentage  of  sulphur  increases  also.  (593.) 

3.  Idaho. — Mr.  BURBRIDGE,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Wardner,  thinks  that  the 
mining  business  in  Idaho  is  thriving,  and  that  the  outlook  is  steadily  improving. 
The  use  of  improved  machinery  of  different  classes  in  and  outside  of  the  mines  has 
enabled  the  development  of  much  larger  undertakings  and  has  tended  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  number  of  men  employed.     It  would  be  impossible,  for 
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example,  to  work  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  without  a  concentrator  at  the  mine.  It  is 
still  necessary  for  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  ore  to  be  imported  into  the  Western 
States  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  for  use  in  fluxing  ores,  but  a  material  pro- 
portion of  the  lead  made  from  such  imported  ore  is  reexported  for  the  sake  of  the 
drawback.  (458,  459.) 

4.  Effects  of  demonetization  'of  silver. — Mr.  CHAMBERS,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  in 
Utah,  says  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  closed  a  great  many  silver  mines.     Few 
mines  can  now  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser  metals,  as  lead  or 
copper.     The  purely  silver  mines  were  very  largely  closed  by  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  both  in  Nevada  and  in  Utah.     Those  who  worked  in  them  had  to  seek  other 
camps  or  other  occupations.     Many  located  lands  and  went  to  farming,  and  many 
went  into  other  kinds  of  work.     What  are  called  dry  ores,  carrying  only  silver,  must 
either  be  of  very  high  grade,  bearing  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver,  to  pay  for  mining,  or 
they  must  be  exceedingly  productive;  that  is,  the  veins  must  be  large  and  easily 
worked.     (580,581). 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated 
the  development  of  other  metals,  particularly  gold  and  copper.  In  1898,  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  product  of  his  smelter,  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
silver.  In  earlier  years  the  proportion  had  run  very  much  higher — perhaps  75  per 
cent. 

The  decline  of  silver  has  worked  against  high  wages  in  Utah,  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause,  he  believes,  of  their  relatively  low  level  there.  (604.) 

5.  Size  and  limits  of  mining  claims. — Mr.  TERHUNE  would  increase  the  size  of  a  mining 
claim  to  1,500  feet  square,  or  about  50  acres,  and  would  then  restrict  its  limits  within 
vertical  planes  to  the  center  of  the  earth.     This  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and 
discretion  in  the  establishment  of  boundaries  than  are  demanded  under  the  system 
of  permitting  a  man  to  follow  a  vein.     (603. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  while  there  are  some  local  regulations 
which  may  cause  the  size  of  claims  to  vary,  most  mining  claims  in  Utah  are  of  the 
size  fixed  by  the  present  United  States  statute,  -600  feet  by  1,500  feet,  containing  about 
20  acres.  (573). 

Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the  number  of  claims  which 
one  person  can  take  should  be  restricted.  He  would  consider  50  acres  a  reasonable 
amount  far  an  individual,  but  would  not  think  it  wise  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  1,500  feet  on  a  side,  as  has  been  suggested.  While  he  would  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  only  one  claim  of  reasonable  size,  such  as  50  acres,  in  one  camp,  he 
would  not  forbid  the  same  individual  to  take  other  claims  in  other  camps. 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  he  has  heard  some  discussion  of  the  extralateral  rights 
of  owners  of  claims,  and  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  evenly  divided  upon  the 
question.  (619,  620.) 

6.  Consolidation  of  mining  claims. — Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  the  present  tendency  in 
Utah  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  mines,  the  gathering  of  considerable  tracts  into 
the  hands  of  one  company.     He  believes  that  this  is  advantageous,  at  least  in  some 
cases.     It  makes  it  possible  to  mine  low-grade  ore,  which  could  not  be  mined  at  all 
on  the  small  scale,  and  so  offers  additional  employment  to  miners.     (573,  574.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  mine  manager,  states  that  there  is  recently  a  tendency  to  the 
consolidation  of  mining  properties  in  Utah,  and  that  he  thinks  the  result  will  be 
beneficial.  He  does  not  see  how  the  interests  of  the  miners  or  of  independent  own- 
ers of  small  claims  can  be  injured.  The  consolidation  of  properties,  by  making  it 
possible  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  will  lead  to  the  development  and  working  of  mines 
of  low  grade  and  difficult  character,  which  could  not  be  worked  by  small  separate 
owners.  Among  other  advantages,  he  cites  the  example  of  the  great  drainage  tun- 
nel run  by  the  Ontario  mine.  It  cost  this  mine  more  to  pump  water  than  to  hoist 
its  ore.  At  one  time  it  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  pumping  water  alone. 
It  has  spent  nearly  $700,000  in  running  a  drainage  tunnel  between  3  and  4  miles 
long,  and  has  not  only  drained  its  own  mines  but  also  all  the  other  mines  near  it. 
This  great  economy  could  not  have  been  effected  except  by  a  large  concentrated 
capital.  It  is  true  that  arrangements  for  contribution  are  often  made  in  such  cases 
with  adjoining  mines.  None  were  made  in  the  present  case,  because  the  neighboring 
owners  were  not  producing  when  the  tunnel  was  started,  and  did  not  know  whether 
the  prospecting  would  justify  them  in  developing  their  properties.  (582,  583.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  a  smelter,  does  not  see  that  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  has 
any  bad  effect;  it  has  distinctly  good  effects  in  extending  mining  operations  and 
making  it  possible  to  develop  properties  which  could  not  be  developed  otherwise. 
A  dozen  claims  may  be  developed  with  practically  the  same  expense  as  one  in  some 
cases.  Low-grade  ore,  which  an  individual  owner  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  can  be 
mined  at  a  profit  on  a  large  scale.  At  Bingham,  Utah,  there  has  recently  been  a 
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large  consolidation  of  claims,  and  Mr.  Hanauer  thinks  the  production  of  Bingham  will 
soon  be  as  great  per  day  as  it  now  is  per  week.  There  has  already  been  a  rise  of 
wages  there.  (615. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  metallurgist,  states  that  the  consolidation  of  different  mining 
properties  eliminates  the  managing  staff  of  some  of  them,  but  does  not  diminish  the 
number  of  employees.  It  tends  to  stimulate  mining.  -He  seems,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  social  results  of  small  separate  properties  are  more  desirable  than  those  of 
great  consolidated  mines.  Individual  ownership  and  individual  development  are 
preferably  to  be  preserved.  (602,  603.) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho,  declares  that  the  interests  of  the 
mining  industry  are  promoted  by  bringing  together  different  mines  under  one  man- 
agement. He  does  not  believe  that  the  smaller  enterprises  are  in  any  way  injured 
in  this  way.  A  great  many  promising  mines  can  not  be  operated  for  lack  of  expensive 
machinery.  A  number  of  claims  in  the  same  vicinity,  if  brought  together,  will 
justify  the  construction  of  necessary  mills  and  other  works. 

Generally  speaking,  the  witness  thinks  that  combinations  of  capital  are  not  inju- 
rious to  anyone.  The  lead  trust,  perhaps,  injures  producers  of  lead  more  than  any- 
one else.  Where  a  combination  does  not  attempt  to  limit  production  and  where  by 
its  economies  it  reduces  the  cost  to  the  consumer  it  is  beneficial  even  though  some 
smaller  enterprise  may  be  harmed.  (457,  458. ) 

7.  Machinery,  mining. — Mr.  HANAUER  states  that  improvement  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid  in  the  machinery  for  smelting,  concentrating,  and  mining  the  ores  of  pre- 
cious metals.    Expenses  have  been  reduced,  prosperity  of  mining  has  been  increased, 
and  the  demand  tor  labor  has  been  fully  maintained.     All  interests  concerned  are 
benefited  by  it.     (616.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  mining 
machinery  is  used  in  his  mine,  and  that  it  increases  production  and  lessens  the  cost. 
He  believes  that  it  benefits  the  mine  owner,  the  smelter,  and  the  laborer.  It  increases 
the  number  of  laborers  employed,  because  many  mines  are  now  developed  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  without  machinery.  (575,  576.) 

8.  Limitation  of  copper  production. — Mr.  HILL  states  that  some  years  ago  the  copper 
production  of  the  country  was  limited  by  the  agreement  of  large  owners.     This  is 
not  now  the  case.     For  several  years  every  copper-mine  owner  has  been  producing 
all  he  could.     (375.) 

B.  Precious  metal  smelting. — 1.  Growth  of  local  smelters. — Mr.  HILL,  of  the 
Argo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  his  smelter  formerly  did  a  large  business  in  Montana 
ores.  For  many  years  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  method  so  superior  that  it  could 
afford  to  bring  the  mattes  from  Butte,  Mont. ;  but  it  can  do  so  no  longer.  The  Mon- 
tana ores  are  now  smelted  near  the  mines.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  ore  used  to  be 
brought  from  Utah  to  Denver.  It  is  now  smelted  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  places 
in  Utah,  at  a  charge  no  greater  than  the  freight  to  Denver.  The  Argo  smelter  is 
therefore  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  local  or  Colorado  ores.  (382.) 

2.  Charges  for  smelting. — Mr.  HILL  states  that  the  capacity  of  the  Colorado  smelters 
has  for  several  years  been  greater  than  could  be  used  with  the  available  ore.     A  large 
proportion  of  the  ore  that  has  been  handled  is  of  low  grade,  and  the  price  of  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  need  of  inducing  the  owners  to  take  it  out.     A  great  deal  of 
ore  has  to  be  handled  at  a  price  which  really  gives  the  smelter  no  profit.     (370.) 

Mr.  DOYLE,  a  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  states  that  the  book- 
keeper of  the  Independent  mine,  adjoining  the  Portland,  told  him  that  the  Inde- 
pendent ore  was  treated  by  the  Omaha  &  Grant  smelter  for  $2. 85  less  than  the  same 
smelter  charged  the  Portland,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  smelter  paid  somebody  a 
rebate  of  $2.85  on  the  Portland  ore.  The  witness  believes  that  such  a  rebate  of  $1.85 
is  paid  at  present.  (367. ) 

3.  Methods. — Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  states  that  the  methods  of  smelting  have  improved  rapidly;  that  there 
has  been  avast  improvement  even  in  the  last  year.     The  improvement  has  liccn 
largely  metallurgical.     Mechanical  roasters  have  been  introduced  into  the  smelters 
and  have  displaced  labor.     By  decreasing  the  cost  of  treatment  of  ore,  however, 
these  improvements  have  increased  the  demand  for  mining  labor.     The  witness 
believes  that  they  have  caused  more  labor  to  be  employed  upon  the  whole.     (298. ) 

Mr.  HILL  states  that  when  his  works  were  first  built  in  Blackha\vk,  Colo., 
it  was  thought  that  the  whole  mining  field  there  would  soon  be  deserted.  There 
had  been  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that  could  be  worked  in  the  stamp  mills; 
but  when  the  miners  passed  a  certain  depth  they  found  ore  that  would  not  yield 
gold  in  the  stamp  mills.  A  good  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  treat  these  ores.  Mr.  Hill's  smelter  supplemented  the  stamp  mills  by 
taking  a  grade  of  ore  which  they  could  not  use  profitably.  The  general  market  thus 
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afforded  for  ores  make  the  mines  prosperous,  and  in  three  or  four  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  stamp  mills  were  again  running  successfully.  (379,  380.) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  reducing 
ores  of  the  precious  metals,  due  to  the  reduction  of  transportation  costs  and  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  The  benefit  of  these  economies  has  not  accrued 
to  the  owners  of  the  smelters.  It  has  gone  largely  to  the  owners  of  the  minee,  and 
in  some  degree  to  the  consumers  of  the  metals.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
metals  affects  the  smelters  favorably  in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  needed  to  carry 
on  the  business.  The  better  prices  for  ores  help  the  smelters  by  giving  them  a  fuller 
and  better  assortment.  (370,  374,  375. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  he  first  built  his  smelting  works  at  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  he 
paid  $1  apiece  for  fire  brick,  and  23  cents  a  pound  for  the  iron  that  was  used  in  con- 
struction. These  high  costs  resulted  from  the  situation  of  the  plant.  Everything 
had  to  be  carried  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River.  Wages  were  fully  double  what 
are  now  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Denver.  This  was, largely,  though  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  very  high  cost  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  high  costs,  profits  were 
greater  in  those  days  than  now.  (370,  378,  379.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  the  greater  part  of  Utah  ores  are  reduced  by  smelting.  The 
ores  of  the  Mercur  district  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  process.  Some  gold  ore  at 
Bingham  is  reduced  in  a  small  way  by  concentration.  (579. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT  says  that  the  free-milling  ores  are  not  smelted.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  the  more  refractory  ores  that  is  mined,  the  busier  the  smelters  are,  and 
the  more  money  the  companies  make.  When  the  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty, 
the  companies  can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores  and  can  adjust  their  ores  better. 
Of  the  four  metals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  nearly  all  the  refractory  ores  carry 
at  least  two,  and  many  carry  them  all.  Copper,  lead,  and  silver  were  all  relatively 
high  in  price  at  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony,  and  the  smelting  industry  and 
the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  had  been  very  prosperous  up  to  the  time  of  the 
smelters' strike.  (310,311.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  this  company  used  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  Mexico  to  its 
Pueblo  plant,  but  has  brought  a  very  little  since  the  establishment  of  its  smelters  in 
Mexico.  Its  chief  supply  of  lead  and  copper  ores  comes  from  Utah.  It  used  7  000 
or  8, 000  Ions  of  Idaho  ore  in  1898.  With  the  increased  prices  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere.  (295.) 

4.  Combination  in  cyanide  process. — Mr.  HANAUER  states  that  no  effort  is  being  made, 
to  his  knowledge,  to  consolidate  the  cyanide-process  plants.     It  would  be  useless 
unless  the  mines  were  also  bought.     A  cyanide  plant  is  valueless  without  the  mine. 
(615,  616.) 

5.  Farmers  as  smelter  men. — Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter, 
Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  worked  for  the  smelter  in 
the  winter  and  upon  their  farms  in  the  summer.     These  men  would,  perhaps,  make 
up  20  per  cent  of  the  winter  force  of  the  smelter.     This  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  the  summer.     (595,  596,  603. ) 

C.  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. — I.  Organization  and 
plants  controlled. — Mr.  GRANT,  general  manager  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  testifies  that  it  was  incorporated,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  April, 
1899.  The  practical  management  is  in  the  hands  of  an  operating  committee.  The 
witness  implies  that  the  preferred  stock  of  the  smelters'  combination  covers  the  full 
cost  of  constructing  the  various  plants,  and  that  a  limited  amount  was  also  reckoned 
for  good  will.  The  common  stock  is  thus  to  be  considered  bonus.  The  combination 
includes  seven  smelters  in  Colorado  and  also  smelters  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha. 
There  are  two  strong  independent  smelters  in  Colorado.  (194.) 

Mr.  COATES  says  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  smelters'  trust,  has  one  establishment  in  Kansas  City,  two  in  Omaha, 
two  in  Denver,  two  in  Pueblo,  one  in  Leadville,  one  in  Durango,  and,  he  thinks, 
three  in  Utah,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  supposes  that  they  have  some  refineries 
in  the  East.  There  are  only  two  independent  companies  operating  smelters  in  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Coates  does  not  believe  that  the  organization  of  this  trust  will  produce 
beneficial  results  to  any  but  stockholders.  (253,  254.) 

2.  Capitalization. — Mr.  HANAUER,  who  sold  the  Hanauer  smelter  to  the  trust,  states 
that  he  received  $200,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $140,000  in  common  stock,  besides 
cash  for  materials  and  supplies  on  hand.  The  plant  cost  "from  first  to  last  $173,000," 
but  could  be  duplicated  for  less.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plants  absorbed  was 
based  largely  upon  their  past  earnings.  (613,  614.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  says  that  some  of  the  smelters  bought  by  the  trust  were  put  in  at 
two  or  three  times  their  value.  He  fears  that  the  trust  will  try  to  make  the  miner 
pay  for  it,  and  furnish  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital.  (589.) 
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Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  trust,  holds  the  opinion,  based  on  what  the  trust  paicl  for  the 
three  Salt  Lake  City  plants  which  it  absorbed,  that  its  plants  could  be  duplicated  for 
one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capitalization.  (600.) 

3.  Objects  and  advantages  of  combination. — Mr.  LEE,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colo- 
rado, says  that  the  recent  combination  of  smelters  was  largely  forced  by  the  compe- 
tition of  the  large  Guggenheim  smelters.     The  Guggenheim  concern  is  not  a  trust 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  ownership  being  practically  in  one  large  family,  which 
owns  a  smelter  in  Mexico,  one  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  by  far  the  largest  plant  in 
Colorado.     The  capital  back  of  these  smelters  is  perhaps  $125,000,000,  while  the 
smelters  in  the  combination  have  only  about  $85,000,000.     The  Guggenheim  smelters 
have  secured  a  very  considerable  control  over  the  lead  ores  by  paying  premiums  on 
them.1     Proper  lead  ores  are  essential  in  the  fluxing  process.     All  other  smelters,  so 
long  as  they  competed  among  themselves,  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  lead  ore. 
For  a  number  of  years  they  had  declared  no  dividends.     It  is  understood  that  the 
Grant  smelter  controlled  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  production  of  Idaho,  and  the 
other  smelters  by  combining  with  it  will  be  able,  by  dividing  up  the  available  ore 
among  different  plants,  to  compete  more  effectively  against  the  Guggenheim  smelters. 
(238,  241.) 

Mr.  GRANT  says  that  the  cause  of  the  combination  was  the  ruinous  competition 
which  had  existed.  Smelters  can  nowadays  be  built  rapidly,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  profit  under  the  conditions  formerly  existing.  It  was  believed  that 
various  economies  could  be  effected  and  that  labor  as  well  as  capital  would  be  bene- 
fited. At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  to  secure  somewhat  higher  prices  by  limiting 
the  competition.  In  particular  the  combination  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  most 
favorable  locations  for  its  plants,  abandoning  various  smelters  which  had  been 
unfavorably  situated. 

Aside  from  the  economy  secured  in  this  way,  and  from  the  use  of  improved 
methods,  it  was  expected  to  derive  advantage  from  having  a  wide  control  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  ore.  No  single  mine  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of  ore  to  make 
proper  and  economical  smelting  mixtures,  and  any  one  plant  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
securing  the  right  ores.  (194-199. ) 

4.  Effects  on  competition,  prices  of  ore  and  products,  etc. — In  view  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  combination,  Mr.  LEE  thinks  that  the  "smelters' 
trust"  will  be  advantageous  to  ore  producers.    The  premiums  which  have  heretofore 
been  paid  for  lead  ore  have  practically  been  charged  to  the  mine  owners  in  higher 
rates  for  treating  their  ore,  and  these  rates  can  be  lowered  by  the  advantages  of  the 
combination.     Moreover,  on  account  of  the  element  of  transportation,  the  smelters 
must  continue  to  be  located  in  numerous  places  near  the  source  of  ore,  and  this  will 
.prevent  such  complete  control  over  the  plants  as  would  be  possible  if  business  were 
concentrated  in  large  centers.    If  the  combination  should  close  any  of  its  plants  per- 
manently, independent  capital  would  be  likely  to  establish  plants  at  such  places. 
Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  two  great  separate  concerns  wThich  now  exist  pre- 
vents the  injurious  effects  which  might  come  to  mining  interests  if  there  were  only 
one  combination. 

Similar  considerations,  the  witness  thinks,  apply  as  to  the  effect  of  the  smelters' 
combination  on  labor.  While  it  would  be  possible  for  the  combination  to  close 
some  of  its  plants  and  thus  injure  laborers  who  have  established  their  homes  there 
and  also  exercise  undue  control  over  them,  such  a  course  of  action  is  hardly  probable. 
Too  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  lie  idle,  and  local  treat- 
ment of  ore  is  most  economical.  (238-241.) 

The  combination  will  not  probably  have  any  effect,  Mr.  GRANT  thinks,  in  depress- 
ing the  price  of  ore  to  the  miners.  The  widely  scattered  ownership  and  location  of 
the  mines  especially  operates  against  this.  The  small  mine  owner  will  get  as  good 
prices  for  his  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  prices  of  the  finished  product,  especially  in  the  case  of 
silver  and  lead.  The  demand  for  silver  is  always  active,  and  yet  at  times  conditions 
have  been  such  that  the  smelters  have  sold  large  quantities  at  several  cents  below 
what  they  knew  the  proper  market  price  should  be,  the  dealers  in  London,  espe- 
cially, reaping  the  advantage.  Although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  ores,  or  permanently  to  restrict  the  output  of  the  smelters,  a  corporation 
with  a  great  capital  can  afford  to  carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  output  and  dis- 
pose of  it  at  the  most  favorable  periods,  as  a  smaller  concern  could  not  do.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  it  is  perfectly  defensible  thus  to  regulate  supply  within  reasonable  limits. 
(194-199;  202,  203.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was 
sold  to  the  trust,  does  not  think  that  the  combination  is  strong  enough  to  prevent 


1  Since  this  testimony  was  given  a  combination  of  the  Guggenheim  concern  with  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  taken  place. 
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healthy  competition.  Some  of  the  plants  of  the  trust  will  be  dismantled  and  the 
business  will  be  concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of  establishments.  His  own  plant, 
and  doubtless  others,  were  running  at  one-third  of  their  capacity  before  consolida- 
tion. It  is  much  more  economical  to  run  a  smaller  number  of  plants  fully.  The 
trust  can  not  keep  competition  out  of  its  field  except  by  holding  its  charges  for  the 
treatment  of  ore  low.  Mr.  Hanauer  believes  that  this  will  be  its  policy.  (612-615. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  besides  the  Argo  smelter  at  Denver  and  the  Guggenheim 
at  Pueblo,  there  are  independent  smelters  at  San  Francisco,  at  Everett,  and  at  Tacoma 
or  Portland.  A  man  with  capital  and  experience  would  have  no  difficulty  in  run- 
ning a  smelter  in  opposition  to  the  trust,  especially  as  a  plant  could  now  be  built  for 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  building  the  syndicate  plants.  (614. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  does  not  think  that  the  formation  of  the 
smelter  trust  has  hurt  mining  enterprises  in  Utah.  Such  a  combination  is  dangerous, 
however,  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  a  power  which  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
It  may  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  the  smelters,  and  in  some  degree  the  prices  of 
ores.  It  may  discriminate  in  price  between  ore  producers.  It  might  be  able  to  close 
some  mines  entirely.  It  so  narrows  the  opportunities  for  employment  that  the  smelt- 
ing laborers  may  have  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  trust  or  to  find  some  other 
occupation,  and  the  effect  upon  the  ordinary  small  producers  of  ore  may  be  very 
similar.  There  would  probably  be  a  tendency  to  dismantle  some  of  the  works,  so 
desolating  places  where  they  had  stood,  and  compelling  men  to  seek  other  homes. 
It  tends  to  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  centers.  (583. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  refers  to  the  shutting  down  of  one  of  the  three  smelters  owned  by 
the  trust  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and  regards  such  operations  as  a  serious  evil  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  A  little  settlement  has  grown  up 
around  every  such  institution,  the  men  have  their  little  homes  there,  and  when  the 
institution  closes  the  home  is  desolated  and  the  value  of  it  is  destroyed.  The  ten- 
dency must  be  to  produce  bitterness  and  immorality.  (589,590. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  metallurgist,  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  smelter  trust  no  ten- 
dency to  the  congestion  of  population  is  probable,  as  the  situation  of  smelters  is 
determined  by  geographical  laws.  Many  low-grade  ores  will  not  bear  shipment, 
and  the  smelters  have  to  be  placed  at  suitable  points  for  treating  them.  The  trust 
will  be  able  to  close  some  plants  and  by  such  means  to  effect  some  economy.  (601.) 

5.  Effect  on  labor. — (See  also  as  to  strike  of  1899,  p.  LVIII.  )     Mr.  HANAUER,  who 
sold  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the  trust,  states  that  this  smelter  is 
closed,  but  that  the  neighboring  Germania  smelter  has  doubled  its  force,  so  that  the 
Hanauer  men  have  found  employment  there.     The  closing  of  some  smelters  by  the 
trust  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  workmen  that  are  needed.     It  does  displace 
some  superintendents  and  clerks,  though  some  of  the  office  men  of  the  Hanauer  were 
taken  in  by  the  Germania.     (613.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  states  that  the  so-called  smelter  trust  owns 
three  plants  in  Salt  Lake  County  and  has  closed  one  of  them,  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  The  men  employed  have  not  been  thrown  out  of  work.  One  of 
the  trust  smelters  near  by  has  been  enlarged  and  has  absorbed  some  of  them,  and 
others  have  got  work  with  a  neighboring  independent  smelter.  (574. ) 

Mr.  COATES  understands  that  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  trust,  has  said 
that  if  the  profits  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the  combination  the  laborers  should 
share  equally.  He  thinks  that  labor  would  share  equally  if  Mr.  Grant  were  in  con- 
trol, but  he  does  not  think  that  the  trust  will  allow  Mr.  Grant  to  carry  out  his 
desire.  (260.) 

Mr.  GRANT  admits  that  the  possibility  of  closing  part  of  the  plants  of  the  combina- 
tion, to  resist  a  strike  or  for  other  reasons,  will  be  likely  in  the  future  to  make  men 
timid  about  building  homes  in  connection  with  the  smelters.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  combination  will  probably  be  to  consolidate  its  business  in  a  few  large  cities. 
Mr.  Grant  admits,  also,  that  the  individual  workingman  may  find  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  securing  employment  owing  to  the  combination.  If  he  were  discharged 
for  some  violation  of  the  rules  at  one  plant  he  might  also  be  excluded  from  the 
others.  So  far,  however,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  the  combination  has 
found  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense  permanently  with  any  part  of  the  em- 
ployees. (201.) 

6.  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. — Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  states  that  this  company  is  a  corpora- 
tion, with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,125,000.     The  cost  of  construction  of  its  works  is 
nearly  $1,250,000  and  the  running  capital  employed  is  a  good  deal  more.     The  stock 
is  all  owned  by  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York — seven  brothers.     The  Pueblo 
plant  smelts  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.     The  company  has  anothei 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  two  in  Mexico.     (294,  295,  298,  299,  304. ) 
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D.  Conditions  of  capital  in  coal  mining. — 1.  Coal  deposits. — Mr.  BEA- 
MAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  there  are  about 
18,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  Colorado.     There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  coal, 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south;  they  are  different  coals  and  used  largely  for 
different  purposes.     The  area  is  so  great,  and  so  tempting  to  new  competitors,  as  to 
keep  down  the  profits  of  mining  companies.     (270,  273.) 

Mr.  SHARP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  estimates  the 
coal  deposits  of  Utah  at  2,000  square  miles.  Perhaps  4  or  5  square  miles  have  been 
opened.  The  Castle  Gate  mine  vein  averages  5£  feet  thick-  Other  veins  are  11  feet, 
14  feet,  and  28  feet  thick.  The  present  production  is  about  600,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  quality  of  coal  is  believed  by  the  witness  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous.  He  states  that  the  Castle  Gate  coal  is  similar  to  the  Canyon 
City  coal  of  Colorado.  The  Utah  coal  slacks  badly,  however,  and  it  is  not  customary 
to  mine  at  any  time  more  than  30  days'  supply  ahead.  (637,  638,  643.) 

1.  Prosperity  of  coal  mining,  Utah. — Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
County,  Utah,  says  that  capital  is  safer  in  coal  mining  now  than  12  or  15  years  ago, 
but  on  account  of  fierce  competition  profits  are  not  so  great.  (630. ) 

Mr.  SHARP  states  that  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  coal  mining  in  Utah  are 
about  five  times  as  great  as  15  years  ago  and  three  times  as  great  as  10  years  ago. 
The  prosperity  of  the  business  has  increased.  (638. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  returns  to  the  oper- 
ators of  Utah  coal  mines  are  not  quite  as  great  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  This  is 
due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  (623.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  said  further  that  the  industry  was  relatively  dull  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony,  August  5,  1899,  and  that  the  output  was  then  about  2,500  tons  per  day. 
The  industry  is  generally  prosperous.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  Utah  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  product  is  bituminous  coal  not  of  a  high  grade.  Coal  has  been 
mined  in  Utah  for  over  40  years,  and  the  product  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
coal  beds  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  large.  (622,  623. ) 

3.  Ownership  of  coal  mines. — Mr.  SEAMAN  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  owns  some  of  its  mines  and  leases  some.     The  royalty  on  leases  is  some- 
times 10  cents  per  ton — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.     (265.) 

Mr.  SHARP  states  that  the  mines  at  Coalville  are  the  only  coal  mines  in  Utah  in 
which  no  railroad  company  is  interested.  (643.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  nearly  all  the  coal  mines 
of  that  State,  and  all  the  best,  are  worked  by  companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads. 
Freight  on  coal  is  kept  very  high.  Mr.  Thomas's  estimate  is  $1.75  to  $2  per  ton  for 
a  haul  of  80  or  90  miles.  (624. ) 

4.  Coal  markets. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  his  company  does  not  export  any  coal.     It  did  sell  some  anthracite  in 
California,  but  that  trade  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comes  over  in  ships  as 
ballast.     A  very  large  amount  of   Colorado  coal  goes  into  the  adjacent  noncoal- 
producing  States.     (269,  280. ) 

Mr.  SHARP  says  that  the  Utah  mines  depend  for  their  markets  upon  the  railroads 
and  the  demand  for  steam  making  and  for  domestic  use  in  Utah,  and  also  in  Califor- 
nia. The  Wyoming  mines  are  the  chief  competitors.  (638.) 

5.  Sizes  of  coal. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  where  coal  is  screened  the  screenings  will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  production.     There  is  sometimes  a  demand  for  nut  coal,  but  it  is  usually  a 
very  light  demand.     The  company  sometimes  makes  pea  coal  also.     There  is  no 
market  for  slack,  although  much  of  it  is  used  for  coking.     (292,  293.) 

Mr.  CLARK  states  that  by  successive  screenings  the  coal  in  his  part  of  Colorado  is 
separated  into  lump,  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  All  of  these  sizes  of  coal  find  a  market, 
the  slack  being  used  for  running  furnaces  of  heat  and  power  plants.  (330,  331. ) 

E.  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. — 1.  Extent  of  business,  etc. — Mr. 
BEAMAN,  secretary  and  general  attorney  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  this  company  was  organized  October  22,  1892.    It  has  11  coal  mines  in 
Colorado  that  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  July  14,  1899,  and  7 
which  were  not  in  operation.     It  has  5  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  2  in  New  Mexico, 
all  of  which  were  in  operation.     It  has  1  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  1  in  New 
Mexico  which  were  in  operation,  1  in  Colorado  not  in  operation,  and  1  in  Wyoming 
that  was  being  opened.     It  has  also  a  large  steel  plant  at  Pueblo.     Its  taxes  average 
about  $50,000  a  year.     It  does  not  insure  its  property,  finding  it  cheaper  to  carry  its 
own  risks.     It  employs  about  6,000  miners  and  mine  laborers.     It  sells  its  coal  in 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
and  coke  and  sometimes  coal    in   Idaho  and  Montana.     Its   output    of  coal   for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  about  2,630,000  tons.    It  made  about  322,000  tons 
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of  coke.     It  is  not  mining  any  coal  outside  of  Colorado,  though  it  sells  the  output  of 
some  New  Mexico  mines.     (261,  265,  266,  268.) 

2.  Capital  and  dividends. — Mr.  BEAM  AN  states  that  the  capital  of  this  company  is 
$13,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  preferred.     The  capitalization  was  reduced  when 
the  present  company  was  formed  by  consolidation.     He  denies  that  there  is  .any 
water  in  the  company's  stock,  though  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  face 
value  of  its  stock  represents  actual  investment  would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of 
its  land.     It  has  about  70,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  how 
much  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and  that  is  largely  speculative.     The  company  has  paid 
three  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  only  one  dividend,  of  l\  cents,  in  1893,  on 
its  common  stock.     (269,  294.) 

3.  Effects  of  combination. — Mr.  BEAMAN  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  was  formed  in  1892  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  together,  apparently,  with  the  Denver 
Fuel  Company  and  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company.     There  had  been  sharp  com- 
petition between  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 
pany in  the  coal  and  coke  business.     One  of  the  great  benefits  of  consolidation  was 
the  stopping  of  this  competition.     Mr.  Beaman  does  not  consider  that  the  consumers 
were  injured,  although  prices  had  formerly  been  frequently  cut.     The  companies 
are  benefited  by  saving  the  expense  of  two  separate  organizations,  with  their  agents 
and  officers.     The  miners  also  were  benefited.     No  mines  were  shut  down  as  a  result 
of  the  consolidation.     The  rates  of  wages  were  not  reduced  during  the  panic  of  1893,. 
and  the  witness  thinks  they  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  the  consolida- 
tion.    He  admits  that  the  small  companies  which  compete  with  his  probably  pay  the 
same  wages,  but  he  says  he  knows  of  only  two  small  companies  which  were  operating 
in  southern  Colorado  in  1893.     He  does  not  think  that  wages  were  reduced  by  these 
companies.     (268,  269,  294. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  that  he  can  not  explain  how  numerous  small  companies  can 
compete  with  his  large  organization,  in  spite  of  the  economies  which,  he  states,  come 
from  consolidation.  They  may  have  coal  easier  to  mine.  He  does  not  know  what 
the  wages  or  the  profits  of  the  small  companies  are.  The  small  companies  are 
numerous,  and  the  number  of  them  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing.  (269,  270. ) 

4.  Agencies. — Mr.  BEAMAN  states  that  the  company's  product  is  sold  through  agents 
who  have  a  monopoly,  each  in  his  own  town.     These  agents  may  perhaps  fix  their 
profits  themselves,  or  they  may  be  subject  to  some  regulation  from  the  company  as 
to  prices.     They  make  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  "and  they  get  about  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  of  anyone."     He  regards  this  system  of  local  monopolies  as  necessary. 
A  business  in  which  there  are  agents  could  not  be  run  in  any  other  way.     (267, 272. ) 

F.  Petroleum  industry  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.— 1.  General  con- 
ditions in  Colorado  field. — -Mr.  HILL  states  that  the  old  wells  around  Florence,  Colo., 
are  constantly  falling  off  in  their  production,  and  many  of  the  new  holes  do  not  pro- 
duce any  oil.  The  drill  is  always  put  down  2,500  feet.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
surface  to  indicate  where  oil  will  be,  and  for  the  last  year  about  all  the  profit  in  the 
business  has  been  consumed  in  drilling  holes.  The  Florence  wells  supply  the  oil  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  quality  of  the 
refined  oil  is  fully  up  to  that  of  the  best  of  that  produced  in  the  East.  (375.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  an  oil  producer,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  states  that  oil  was  first  discovered 
in  paying  quantities  in  that  district  about  1885.  The  quality  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania  oil.  The  present  production  is  probably  more  than  1,000  barrels 
per  day.  (338,  346. ) 

2.  Petroleum  in  Wyoming. — Mr.  JOHNSTON  states  that  he  made  a  somewhat  extensive 
examination  of  Wyoming  oil  lands  some  2  years  ago.     The  Salt  Creek  Works  were 
practically  the  only  petroleum  works  then  producing  in  Wyoming.     The  oil  produced 
there  is  an  excellent  lubricating  oil.     No  illuminating  oil  is  made  from  it.     The  lubri- 
cating oil  is  supplied  to  the  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad.     (340.) 

3.  Operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado. — Mr.  HILL,  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  states  that  when  he  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Colorado  he  succeeded 
in  joining  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  into  the  United  Oil  Company. 
He  found  that' the  Continental  Oil  Company,  controlled  by  the  Standard,  was  in  the 
field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.     It  had  an  extensive  plant  of  storage  tanks,  tank  cars, 
etc.,  which  it  would  have  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  duplicate;  and 
the  duplication  would  have  been  a  waste  of  capital,  and  would  have  simply  meant 
destructive  competition  between  the  two  companies.     Moreover,  the  Standard  could 
crush  its  smaller  competitor  whenever  it  chose.     "They  could  make  the  railroads 
carry  oil  from  Chicago,  and  sell  it  here  for  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business. 
They  have  the  power,  I  think,  to  do  that  at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  independence 
in  that  matter  at  all."     It  seemed  wisest  for  the  United  Oil  Company  to  make  an 
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arrangement  with  the  Continental  for  the  sale  of  all  its  refined  product.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  and  exists  to  the  present  time.  The  Continental  Oil 
Company  always  pays  the  Chicago  wholesale  price,  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
At  times  when  there  have  been  cut  rates  the  Continental  has  not  insisted  on  a  cor- 
responding cut  in  Col  Tado  oil,  and  so  has  paid  even  more  than  the  Eastern  price, 
plus  the  freight.  Another  small  company  at  Florence  has  the  same  arrangement 
with  the  Continental.  Mr.  Hill  understands  that  the  Standard  has  never  treated  any 
other  competitor  with  the  same  lenity.  It  has  always  been  its  policy  in  other  cases 
to  crush  out  independent  refiners,  and  to  insist  on  buying  the  crude  oil  and  refining 
it  itself. 

After  the  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  by  the 
United  Oil  Company,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  works  at  Overtoil, 
near  Pueblo,  and  went  extensively  and  extravagantly  into  the  petroleum  business. 
It  tried  to  manufacture  products  like  paraffine  wax  and  a  fine  quality  of  lubricating 
oil.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  the  failure  of  this  company  to  bad  judgment  and  bad  man- 
agement. He  admits,  however,  that  prices  were  very  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  and  by  the  United  Oil  Company,  under  its  selling  agreement  with  the 
Continental.  "We  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the  other  company  might  not  come 
in  *  *  *  and  thus  destroy  our  field."  He  has  heard  it  stated  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  advantages  over  the  independent  company  in  the  reductions  made 
at  that  time,  and  he  has  also  heard  it  denied.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not.  "  I  know  they  have  very  great  power  over  the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the 
immensity  of  their  business."  After  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  refining  business,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  handled  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company's  oil  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Oil  Company.  (375,  376, 
385-387.) 

Mr.  HILL  says  that  he  regards  the  prices  exacted  by  the  Standard  in  Colorado  as 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  prices  which  it  pays  to  his  company.  The  oil  is 
delivered  at  retail  by  wagons,  and  the  retail  price  is  about  20  cents  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Hill  admits  that  the  cost  of  retail  distribution  is  considerable.  (386.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  states  that  the  refining  of  petroleum  in 
Colorado  was  controlled  by  several  independent  companies  up  to  3  or  4  years  ago. 
At  about  that  time  the  retail  price  of  oil  was  cut  from  some  20  cents  to  5  cents  at 
Florence.  The  witness  supposes  that  the  cut  was  made  by  the  Standard  when  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company,  an  independent  company,  put  its  oil  on  the  market. 
The  Standard  must  have  brought  its  oil  at  least  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  about  1,000  miles 
away.  An  arrangement  was  afterwards  made  between  the  independent  companies 
and  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  western  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  under  which  the  Continental  buys  the  whole  output  of 
the  independent  refining  companies,  and  in  this  way  controls  the  marketing  of  the 
whole  Colorado  product.  The  Standard  does  not  produce  crude  oil  in  Colorado,  and 
it  sets  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  crude  that  shall  be  produced.  The  field  is  now 
producing  all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  producers  in  Colorado  are  about  the 
same  as  before  the  Standard  got  control  of  the  business,  and  that  the  retail  prices 
are  about  the  same  as  before  the  cut.  The  cut  price  of  5  cents  per  gallon  was  below 
the  cost  of  production.  He  does  not  think  that  the  cut  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  prices  through  control  of  the  product.  He  thinks  the  purpose  was  "to 
compromise  in  some  way  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a  fair 
price."  The  companies  were,  however,  selling  at  a  fair  profit  before  the  cut  was 
made,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  explain  why  the  cut  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
a  compromise  under  these  circumstances.  He  suggests  that  when  a  new  company 
comes  into  the  field  of  an  established  business  and  divides  the  market,  the  old  com- 
pany's profits  are  reduced  because  of  its  diminished  business,  and  "the  object  might 
be  a  compromise  between  the  two  whereby  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  each  sell  its  own  product."  He  admits  that  the  cut  in  prices  was  due,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  efforts  of  the  larger  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  the  smaller 
and  weaker  ones,  with  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  prices  when  competition  was 
driven  out.  The  contracts  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  are  of  advantage  to 
the  producer  in  that  they  furnish  a  steady  market  at  a  fixed  price.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  employees. 

The  witness  speaks  of  the  town  of  Overton,  6  miles  from  Pueblo,  which  was  built 
up  by  the  establishment  of  a  refinery  there  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company, 
which  constructed  a  pipe  line  from  Florence.  After  the  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Standard  the  Overton  plant  was  dismantled,  and  the  town  is  now  absolutely 
depopulated.  The  pipe  line  is  no  longer  used. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado 
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have  not  done  any  harm  except  in  crushing  the  independent  refiners  out  of  business 
and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  out  of  employment.     (338-343,  346.) 

4.  Freight  rate  discrimination. — Mr.  JOHNSTON  says  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  told  him  at  one  time  that  it  cost  that  company  $1.87 
per  barrel  to  ship  oil  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  it  cost  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  87 J  cents  to  ship  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
distance  about  1,000  miles  greater.     (343,  344. ) 

Mr.  Johnston  believes  that  there  is  discrimination  in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  elevator  combination,  and  other  like  organizations,  but 
his  knowledge  in  that  regard,  he  admits,  ia  very  limited.  (345. ) 

5.  General  effects  of  Standard  Oil  Company. — Mr.  JOHNSTON  considers  that  the  effect 
of  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  generally  been  beneficial.    It  has 
given  the  public  a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil.     Hardship 
has  been  wrought  to  the  independent  manufacturer,  and  the  witness  admits  that  a 
great  combination  that  works  such  local  hardship  as  that  which  resulted  from  the 
depopulation  of  the  refining  town  of  Overton,  Colo. ,  destroying  the  value  of  all  prop- 
erty there,  is  likely  to  work  hardship  generally  and  is  not  a  good  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  policy.     He  admits  also  that  the  petroleum  industry  might 
have  flourished  just  as  well  if  there  had  been  no  Standard  Oil  Company.     The  wit- 
ness's opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Standard  upon  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  not  clear. 
He  seems  to  say  that  the  producers  would  receive  a  lower  price  if  the  market  were 
open,  and  again  that  the  producers  are  receiving  a  lower  price  from  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  which  represents  the  Standard  in  Colorado,  than  they  would  get  in 
the  open  market.     He  states,  however,  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Continental 
Oil  Company  gives  satisfaction  to  the  producers.     (339,  340,  342.) 

Mr.  Johnston  states  further  that  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  dismantling  of 
refining  plants  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Standard  to  buy  up 
competing  plants  and  dismantle  them  in  order  to  get  competitors  out  of  the  business. 
The  small  plants  are  dismantled  for  the  sake  of  economy;  the  Standard  can  produce 
cheaper  in  its  large  plants.  The  witness  is  not  prepared  to  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  buy  up  competing  plants  if  oil  can  not  be  produced  in  them  as  cheaply  as  in 
those  of  the  Standard.  (343. ) 

6.  Petroleum — causes  controlling  prices. — Mr.  JOHNSTON  states  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  in  Pennsylvania  fluctuates  very  greatly,  presumably  because  of  variations  in  the 
output  and  the  demand.     Variations  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  have  in  recent  years 
followed  variations  in  the  foreign  price  of  refining,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  foresee 
them  by  observing  the  course  of  the  London  market.     (345.) 

O.  Discriminating  freight  rates  on  mining  products.— (See  also 
as  to  general  principles,  p.  CLXIV). — 1.  Preciou  smetal  ores. — Mr.  DOYLE  states  that 
he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  operates 
the  Portland  mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  The  ore  from 
this  mine  is  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  140  miles.  The  freight  rate  is  about  $5  per  ton;  no  less  now  when  the 
ore  is  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  mine  than  it  was  when  the  ore  was  hauled  the  first  25 
miles  in  wagons.  There  are  two  roads  over  which  the  Portland  ore  could  be  shipped 
to  Denver.  All  the  ore  goes  by  one  of  these  roads.  Mr.  Doyle  and  one  other  of  the 
five  directors  of  the  Portland  company  desired  the  shipments  to  be  divided.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  railroad  was  paying 
a  rebate  of  $1.50  per  ton,  which  the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company 
was  putting  in  his  pocket.  For  the  year  1896  the  whole  amount  of  these  rebates  was 
some  $50,000  or  $60,000.  None  of  this  money  was  divided  among  the  stockholders. 
In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  rebates,  and  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
protests,  one  month's  rebates  were  divided  among  the  directors;  Mr.  Doyle  got 
$1,000.  He  learned  from  the  statements  of  stockholders  and  employees  of  other  com- 
panies that  all  the  larger  mining  companies  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  were  receiv- 
ing rebates.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  shipped  was  shipped  to  Denver, 
because  the  rebate  netted  the  shipper  more  than  did  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  small 
individual  miners,  he  believes,  received  none.  He  considers  this  a  serious  injustice. 
The  burden  is  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it  and 
placed  upon  the  weakest.  He  and  one  other  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
Company  protested  against  the  rebate  practice.  They  had  a  petition  drawn  up  for  a 
receiver  for  the  mine,  but  the  petition  was  never  filed.  Mr.  Doyle  has  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  payment  of  rebates  at  the  present  time,  but  he  believes  that  the 
practice  still  continues.  He  believes  that  the  receipt  of  rebates  is  as  common  in  other 
branches  of  industry  as  in  mining;  that  there  are  merchants  in  Denver  who  do  not 
make  a  dollar  on  their  goods,  but  live  off  their  rebates.  (364-368. ) 
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Mr.  GRANT,  who  is  connected  with  the  smelters'  trust  and  interested  in  various 
mines,  declined  to  answer  a  question  as  to  whether  discriminating  rates  on  railways 
were  received  by  the  smelters  or  the  mines.  (194. ) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  that  company  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  published  by  the  railroads.  He  has 
no  further  knowledge  of  the  freight  situation.  (300. ) 

Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  never  asked  for  any  dis- 
criminations. It  has  often  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade  ores  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  shipped,  and  the  reductions  have  often  been  granted;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody.  He  has  many  times  had  suspi- 
cions that  very  unreasonable  and  unfair  discriminations  were  made,  but  he  has  seldom 
had  any  positive  proof  of  it.  He  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  railroad  discriminations. 
(373.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  there  are  very 
considerable  discriminations  in  freight  rates  as  between  places  and  individuals  in 
Colorado,  and  that  they  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  labor,  as  well  as  upon  mer- 
chants and  producers.  Dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville  claim  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  as  compared  with  Montana  and  Utah  points.  The  witness  has 
heard  it  frequently  said  that  the  smelter  combination  enjoys  advantages  in  freight 
rates  over  independent  smelters.  (224,  225. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  mine  operator  of  Utah,  says  that  a  very  large  shipper  ought  to 
get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  because  the  large  shipper's  profits  may  con- 
sist in  the  saving  of  freight  on  the  material  he  handles.  He  explains,  however,  that 
he  has  in  mind  the  comparison  of  a  man  who  ships  1  carload  a  month  of  ore  with 
the  man  or  company  whose  shipments  are  large  and  constant,  and  that  there  is  a 
presumption  that  the  small  ore  shipper  will  ship  a  higher  grade,  which  can  stand  a 
higher  freight.  The  large  company  is  likely  to  be  mining  low-grade  ore,  and  to 
depend  for  its  profit  upon  a  large  business  and  small  expenses.  Speaking  generally, 
he  would  hardly  advocate  a  discrimination  between  the  shipper  of  1  carload  and  the 
shipper  of  larger  quantities,  or  at  least  the  discrimination  between  train  loads  and 
carloads  should  be  very  slight.  (581. ) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  formerly  a  smelter  owner,  does  not  know  that  there  have  been  any 
discriminations  in  freight  rates  in  recent  years,  though  he  thinks  there  was  discrimi- 
nation in  years  gone  by.  He  regards  it  as  proper  that  the  railroads  should  transport 
low-grade  ore  at  a  low  rate,  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
charge  higher  rates  on  more  valuable  ore.  The  Southern  Pacific  guards  against  frauds 
or  discriminations  through  this  practice  by  requiring  an  assayer's  certificate  of  the 
value  of  the  ore.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  as  to  rates  between  a  carload  and 
larger  quantities.  (612.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  mine  manager,  has  not  heard  any  complaints  of  freight  discrimina- 
tions between  mines  in  Utah.  He  believes  that  small  shippers  should  be  able  to 
send  freight  as  cheaply  as  the  largest,  provided  they  make  up  a  carload.  (573.) 

2.  Coal. — Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a 
coal  miner,  believes  that  freight  rates  on  coal  are  excessive,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
criminatory against  the  small  mine  owners  and  in  favor  of  the  large  companies. 
There  has  also  been  complaint  about  discriminations  in  shipping  facilities.  There 
has  lately  been  a  disposition,  however,  to  supply  the  small  miners  with  cars,  and  the 
position  of  the  independents  is  therefore  slightly  improved.  While  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  encourage  the  developing  of  independent 
mines,  Mr.  Callis  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  charge  is  well  founded.  (630, 631.) 

Mr.  SHARP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  states  that  though 
some  stock  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  owned  by  men  interested  in  the 
railroad  over  which  the  coal  is  shipped,  the  company  received  no  special  freight  rates 
nor  rebates.  Special  rates  are  sometimes  made  to  reach  a  certain  business;  for 
instance,  to  supply  other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories.  The 
witness  has  known  of  rebates  for  some  special  temporary  purpose,  as  to  cover  a  short- 
age in  weight  or  on  account  of  inferiority  in  coal.  (643.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  that  company 
receives  no  rebates  or  discriminations,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates  is  practiced  to  any  extent.  (266. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  coal  which  is  worth  $1.50 
per  ton  at  the  mine  is  worth  $4.50  or  $4.75  at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  freight 
alone  for  such  a  distance  is  $1.75  or  $2.  Nearly  all  the  coal  is  mined  by  companies 
affiliated  with  the  railroads.  (624.) 

4.  Discriminations  between  places. — Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer 
smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  railroads  seem  to  favor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
Biver  points  at  the  expense  of  Utah.  The  Hanauer  smelter  used  to  handle  large 
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quantities  of  galena  from  Idaho.  In  1885  the  railroads  changed  their  policy  as  to 
freight  rates  in  such  a  way  that  this  business  was  cut  off.  The  rates  for  the  longer 
haul  to  Colorado  were  so  reduced  relatively  to  the  rates  to  Salt  Lake  City  that,  when 
combined  with  the  lower  rates  on  bullion  from  Colorado  points  to  the  East,  they  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Utah  smelters  to  do  the  business.  Though  Mr.  Terhune  has  suffered 
from  the  application  of  the  long-haul  principle,  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
in  itself  unjust  or  necessarily  improper.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  for  the  rail- 
roads intentionally  to  destroy  one  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  another,  in 
order  to  make  some  special  profit  for  themselves  or  their  officers.  (597, 598. ) 

Mr.  BEAMAN  does  not  think  that  coal  is  ever  shipped  over  longer  distances  at  lower 
rates  than  those  for  shorter  distances,  though  the  rates  in  many  cases  are  the  same. 
This  is  true  of  all  commodities.  Coal  is  doubtless  cheaper  in  some  cases  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mine  than  at  a  less,  when  there  is  competition  at  the  more  distant 
point.  He  does  not  think  this  is  the  case  with  Canyon  City  coal,  which  feels  the 
effects  of  competition  less  than  others.  (267. ) 

H.  Taxation  of  mine*. — 1.  Colorado. — Mr.  GRANT,  ex-governor,  thinks  that 
the  system  of  taxation  of  mines  in  Colorado  is  very  favorable  to  mining.  A  low  val- 
uation is  placed  on  the  surface  improvements  and  the  net  output  is  taxed  at  a  uniform 
percentage  under  a  general  law.  (193. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  describes  the  method  of  taxation  upon 
mining  property  in  Colorado.  He  believes  it  would  be  more  just  to  impose  taxes 
upon  mines  proportionate  to  the  royalty  obtained  from  the  mine  under  lease;  the 
State  should  receive  practically  the  amount  over  and  above  the  cost  of  operation  and 
a  fair  return  upon  the  investment  in  the  mine.  Taxation,  in  other  words,  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  unearned  increment  of  the  mines,  although  it  would  never  equal 
the  full  amount  of  that  increment.  (224.) 

Mr.  LEE,  mine  inspector,  says  that  the  Colorado  mines  evade  the  tax  laws  to  a 
great  extent,  but  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  taxation  itself  is 
unjust.  The  taxes  on  the  gross  value  of  ore,  when  the  ore  is  of  low  grade,  becomes 
unjustly  heavy.  Although  nominally  only  the  improvements  on  the  surface  are 
taxed,  where  the  improvements  are  slight  an  assessment  is  practically  made  on  the 
land  itself.  The  witness  favors  taxation  somewhat  after  the  method  employed  in 
Mexico.  (237,238.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  considers  that  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  the  taxation  system  of  Colorado  is  the  inequality  between  the  coun- 
ties. He  believes  that  it  would  be  overcome  if  there  were  county  and  State  boards 
of  equalization,  as  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  He  would  have  township  assessors, 
and  equalization  between  townships  by  county  commissioners,  and  equalization 
between  counties  by  a  State  board.  (266,  267.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  metallurgist,  says  that  mines  in  Utah  are  taxed  on  a  valuation,  he 
believes,  of  $5  per  acre.  There  are  taxes  besides  on  the  improvements  and  on  the 
net  output.  He  thinks  the  system  is  satisfactory.  (612.) 

2.  Utah. — Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  manager,  states  that  in  Utah  mines  pay  a  tax  on  land 
value,  which  is  usually  estimated  only  at  the  Government  price,  a  tax  on  the  improve- 
ments, and  a  tax  on  the  net  product.     He  considers  that  the  tax  on  the  net  product 
is  a  discrimination  against  the  miner.     He  does  not  suggest  any  better  method  of 
equalizing  the  taxation  upon  mines  with  the  taxation  upon  other  kinds  of  property, 
whose  value,  it  is  suggested  to  him,  is  more  readily  ascertainable.     (572, 573.) 

Mr.  SHARP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  that 
company's  mines  are  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  $20  per  acre,  and  there  is  an  additional 
tax  on  the  net  product.  It  is  perhaps  a  discrimination  to  tax  the  net  product  of 
mines,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  taxable  value  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  no 
fairer  method  of  taxation  could  be  devised.  (640. ) 

3.  Idaho. — Mr.  BURBIDGK  says  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Shoshone  County  is  5  or 
5J  per  cent,  which  the  mine  owners  consider  excessive.    The  assessments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  property.    The  mines  themselves 
are  not  assessed,  but  only  the  improvements.    The  assessment  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  is  $250,000.     (440.) 

Mr.  DOUD,  county  tax  assessor  of  Shoshone  County,  declares  that  the  various  min- 
ing companies  in  that  county,  but  more  especially  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company,  have  resisted  strongly  the  fixing  of  a  fair  valuation  upon  their  property 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  State  laws  require  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  full 
value.  The  assessors  have  attempted  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  usually  the  prop- 
erty of  the  miners  themselves  is  assessed  at  nearly  full  value.  The  witness  under- 
stands that  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  declared  that  the  property  destroyed  on 
April  29  was  worth  $250,000,  and  yet  its  sworn  statement  as  to  the  value  of  all  its 
improvements  for  tax  purposes  in  1899  fixed  the  ngure  at  only  $123,000.  The  wit- 
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ness,  as  assessor,  attempted  to  collect  taxes  upon  a  larger  valuation,  hut  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony  an  injunction  was  pending  against  him  to  prevent  him  from  selling 
the  property  of  the  company  for  delinquent  taxes.  (540,  541. ) 

H.  LABOR  IN  WESTERN  MINES. 

A.  Labor  organizations. — 1.  Extent  of  organization  movement. — Mr.  COATES, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  trade  unions  have  had  a 
continual  growth  in  that  State  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before.  The  membership  tends  to  increase  during  strikes.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  those  who  join  at  such  times  do  not  understand  the  benefits  of 
organization  and  afterwards  drift  out,  but  many  become  permanent  members.  (245. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  says  that  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in 
Colorado  has  been  irregular.  At  present  the  witness  thinks  that  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  all  industries  are  members.  Nearly  all  of  the  coal  miners  are 
organized,  and  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners.  Unskilled  labor 
in  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  so  well  organized  as  skilled  labor,  largely  owing  to 
its  lower  standard  of  intelligence.  (211-213. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  is  no  organization 
among  the  Utah  coal  miners.  He  regards  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that  employers  and 
employees  have  no  disputes.  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
mine  coal  during  the  busy  season,  in  the  winter,  work  in  the  summer  on  their  own 
farms,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Though  the  men  have  no  regular  union,  they 
generally  deal  with  their  employers  through  representatives.  (623,  627,  629. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS  attributes  the  absence  of  miners'  unions  in  Utah  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  disposed  to  conciliatory  measures  and  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  have  been  very  friendly.  (634.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  organization  of 
miners  in  Utah.  There  was  a  union  at  his  camp,  at  Park  City,  but  it  never  attained 
any  prominence,  and  he  does  not  think  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  men  joined 
it.  Only  one  union  ever  attained  strength  enough  in  Utah  to  initiate  a  strike;  that 
was  at  Silver  Reef  in  southern  Utah.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish 
unions  in  different  camps  in  the  State.  They  have  failed;  and  he  believes  they  have 
failed  because  the  men  have  considered  that  the  unions  are  organized  by  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  that  business  in  the  hope  of  getting  salaries.  It  is  his  impres- 
sion that  this  is  true  of  unions  in  general.  Mr.  Chambers  would  approve  of  labor 
unions  if  properly  conducted.  (584,  586,  587.) 

Mr.  SHARP,  mine  superintendent,  states  that  a  union  was  formed  at  one  of  the  mines 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  and  that  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  try  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  a  foreman  in  a  way  which  the  heads  of  the  organization  at  Denver 
refused  to  uphold.  In  consequence  of  this  incident  the  local  union  disbanded.  (640. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  there  are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah,  but  none  at  his  camp. 
(569.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  states  that  in  lead  smelting  there  is  no  union  in  Utah.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union  are  satisfactory.  (596. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  the  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal 
miner,  says  that  while  the  Mormon  Church  does  not  encourage  its  members  to  join 
labor  unions  or  other  societies,  it  does  not  discourage  them.  Many  of  its  members 
belong  to  such  organizations  as  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  The  attitude  of  the  church  toward  all  organizations  is  strictly  neutral. 
The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  mines  at  Park  City  is  exceedingly  small;  perhaps 
only  20  out  of  a  large  number  employed  there.  (635, 636. ) 

2.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  the  organization  to  which  the  miners  of 
Colorado  most  generally  belong.  The  benefits,  such  as  accident  and  death  benefits, 
are  established  by  the  local  lodges  at  their  discretion.  (347. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  a  miner,  says  that  the  Federation  had  about  10,000  members  in  1898, 
and  the  convention  of  1899  reported  about  16,000.  It  extends  into  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana as  well  as  Colorado.  As  a  body  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Western  Labor  Union 
which  was  formed  in  May,  1899,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  Butte  City,  Mont.  The 
Colorado  local  unions  of  the  Miners'  Federation  are  very  largely  affiliated  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado.  ( 322. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  when  there  is  a  dispute  with  the  employers  the  union  men 
and  the  nonunion  men  generally  meet  together,  and  their  action  is  determined  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all.  If  the  vote  results  in  a  strike  the  nonunion  men  get  the 
same  support  as  the  union  men.  The  strikers  are  supported  so  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federation,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficient  the  members  are 
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The  action  of  the  union  is  determined  by  referendum  vote  in  the  local  branches. 
The  witness  thinks  a  three-fourths  vote  is  necessary  to  declare  a  strike.  Further, 
strikes  have  to  be  approved  by  the  general  executive  board.  (323.) 

3.  Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado. — Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
of  Colorado,  says  that  this  State  organization  was  formed  May  1,  1896.     All  organized 
laborers  in  the  State  are  eligible  to  membership.     Unions  that  were  represented  at  the 
first  convention  had  about  3,000  or  4,000  members.     The  organization  now  has  15,000 
or  16,000  members.     As  a  federation  it  has  no  benefit  features  except  that  assessments 
may  be  levied  in  strikes  by  a  referendum  vote.     Nearly  all  of  the  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  have  out-of-work  benefits  and  funeral  benefits  as  well  as  strike 
benefits.     (244, 245.) 

Mr.  Coates  says  that  the  executive  board  of  the  State  organization  has  power  to 
levy  a  strike  assessment  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  and  then  to 
levy  a  50-cent  assessment;  but  upon  that  there  must  be  a  referendum  vote.  This 
power  has  been  used  only  once.  (244,  245.) 

In  case  of  a  strike  or  a  condition  which  threatens  a  strike,  continues  the  witness, 
the  union  involved  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State  fed- 
eration. This  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  strike  comes,  the 
management  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  executive  board.  A  strike  can  only  be 
declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  of  the  local 
unions  affected.  Nearly  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  organization;  and 
in  case  of  such  unions  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  strike  are  submitted  to  the 
executive  board  and  the  officers  of  the  national  organization.  The  details  of  the 
strike  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  strike  committee  of  the  union.  The 
observance  of  law  and  order  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  organized  labor.  Mr. 
Coates  considers  the  boycott  a  natural  and  proper  weapon.  (245,  247,  248.) 

4.  Recognition  of  labor  unions  by  employers. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  does  not  know  that  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  miners' 
unions  has  been  mooted  among  that  company's  employees.     When  the  committees 
of  the  miners  wish  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  company,  the  company  responds. 
He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  are  treated  as  organized.     He  believes  that  if  a 
man  comes  with  a  grievance,  he  is  received  and  it  is  talked  over  regardless  of  how 
he  comes.     No  agreement  in  writing  has  been  made  with  respect  to  wages.     The 
company.makes  no  discrimination  between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (263.) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  never  exacted 
any  agreement  from  its  men  with  reference  to  unions  or  union  relations.  Neither 
does  the  company  make  any  deductions  for  insurance  or  make  any  exactions  or 
requirements  in  that  respect.  (294.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  that  company  makes  no  discrimination  between  organized 
and  unorganized  labor,  and  asks  no  questions  about  it.  There  is  only  one  labor  union 
that  the  company  has  dealt  with  as  a  union.  That  is  the  masons'  organization.  The 
company  has  a  good  mason  who  is  a  member  of  the  masons'  union.  When  he  needs 
men  in  his  department,  he  gets  them  from  the  union,  and  Mr.  Newhouse  has  found 
union  membership  to  be,  in  this  case,  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship. 

The  subject  of  the  recognition  of  a  union  among  the  smelter  men  has  never  come 
up,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  what  his  decision  about  it  would  be.  (295,  297, 
303,  305.) 

Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  always  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  or  a  nonunion 
man.  (373.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  says  that  some  mine  owners  in  Utah  would  probably  not  object  to  labor 
unions  among  their  men  and  others  probably  would.  He  does  not  know  that  there 
is  any  prejudice  against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  but  some  prejudice  has 
been  created  against  Mr.  Boyce,  who  was  at  one  time  the  head  of  the  organization. 
(577,578.) 

Mr.  COATES  states  that  employers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  treating  wifh  organ- 
ized labor  would  bring  violence.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  the  refusal  to 
treat  with  organized  labor  brings  violence.  Violence  is  rather  to  be  feared  from 
unorganized  than  from  organized  labor.  All  the  railroads  make  contracts  with  the 
various  brotherhoods,  and  in  Mr.  Coates's  experience  in  the  last  few  years  they  have 
not  had  any  friction.  The  Denver  newspapers  have  had  contracts  with  union  labor 
for  many  years  and  have  had  no  friction.  This  is  the  general  experience.  Mr.  Coates 
has  heard,  to  be  sure,  that  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  violence 
was  resorted  to  by  organized  labor,  but  he  has  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the 
refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  organized  labor.  (259, 260. ) 

5.  General  policy  and  character  of  unions. — Mr.  HANAUEB,  a  smelter  owner  of  Salt 
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Lake  City,  would  have  no  objection  to  organizations  of  labor  if  they  did  not  interfere 
with  men  that  want  to  work  and  did  not  want  to  join  the  union.  He  does  not  think 
they  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  hire  or  to  compel  out- 
side workmen  to  become  members.  It  is  just  as  wrong,  however,  for  a  great  con- 
solidation like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  put  the  price  of  its  produce 
below  cost  in  order  to  drive  a  competitor  out  of  the  market  as  it  is  for  a  labor  union 
to  say  to  a  nonunion  man  that  he  shall  not  have  employment.  Organization  of  work- 
men is  proper  and  perhaps  necessary  in  itself,  and  he  would  approve  a  system  under 
which  the  laborers  on  the  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other  should  treat 
together  as  organized  bodies.  He  does  not  think  that  such  a  condition  as  this  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  West.  The  walking  delegates  are  generally  responsible  for 
labor  troubles.  They  make  their  living  out  of  the  unions,  and  they  must  be  agitating 
and  creating  trouble  in  order  to  keep  their  places.  (609, 617, 618.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  would  favor  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  written 
constitutions.  The  trouble  is  that  their  actual  activities  are  largely  turned  in  other 
directions.  The  deliberations  of  the  unions  are  generally  controlled  by  the  more 
radical  and  more  active  element.  When  they  inaugurate  a  strike  and  compel  men 
to  remain  out  of  employment  who  want  to  work,  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  their 
written  constitutions.  Such  conduct  is  despotism  and  hostile  to  our  principles  and 
to  our  form  of  government.  There  is  no  tyranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  trades  unions.  The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract  is  the 
universal  practice  of  unionism,  and  necessarily  so,  for  unionism  could  not  otherwise 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform  its  chief  functions,  namely,  the  main- 
taining and  increasing  of  wages. 

Mr.  Beaman  admits,  however,  that  there  is  strength  in  union,  and  that  it  enlarges 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their  power  to  bring  their  employer  to  terms.  He 
admits  also  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union 
prices,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  If  they  do  agree  to  abide  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  union,  then  they  should  abide  by  them.  (270,  272,  274,  286-288.) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  conservative,  level-headed 
labor  leaders  do  much  to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  he 
believes  that  a  very  large  majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer 
this  conservative  management;  but  the  aggressive  element  is  the  noisiest  and  generally 
controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  do  not  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  men  or  of  the  country.  (274.) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the- Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  even  more  subject 
than  most  trade  unions  to  the  fire-eating  element,  and  has  a  general  reputation  for 
lawlessness.  He  believes  that  it  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any 
organization  since  the  days  of  the  Molly  McGuires.  (274. ) 

Mr.  SHARP  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  would  prefer  not  to  have 
its  men  organized.  (642. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  does  not  think  that  the  harmony 
between  the  coal  miners  and  the  employers  would  be  as  great  if  the  men  were  organ- 
ized. It  is  not  his  observation  that  the  organization  of  workers  tends  to  harmony. 
(629.) 

Mr.  GRANT,  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says  that  the  tend- 
ency of  trade  unions  in  the  precious-metal  mines  has  been  toward  violence  and 
unreasonable  demands.  They  are  especially  arbitrary  in  trying  to  exclude  non- 
union men  from  employment.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Grant  thinks  that  the 
organization  of  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wages  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  competition  among  the  laborers.  It  is  justifiable  in  the  same  sense  that 
combinations  of  capital  are  justifiable.  If  labor  organizations  are  reasonable, 
employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  them.  (201,  203,  206-208. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  unions 
in  that  State  are  generally  inclined  to  be  law  abiding  and  orderly,  as  is  shown  by 
their  regulations  and  their  actions.  They  usually  have  benefit  features.  Only  men 
of  good  moral  character  are  supposed  to  be  admitted,  although  persons  of  other 
classes  sometimes  get  in.  (211. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  does  not  think  that  this  union 
denies  liberty  of  contract  to  the  individual,  whether  organized  or  unorganized, 
though  he  admits  that  the  union  does  not  encourage  it.  The  method  of  collective 
bargaining  proves  better  in  some  cases  than  that  of  individual  bargaining.  (323.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  purposes  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  to 
better  the  economic  condition  of  its  members  and  increase  their  intelligence,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a  proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the 
mines.  Their  means  of  improving  economic  conditions  are  legislation  and  concilia- 
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tion  and  arbitration.     If  conciliation  and  arbitration  fail,  their  is  no  resource  but  a 
strike.     (322.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  miners'  unions 
have  reading  rooms,  though  others  can  not  afford  it.  The  men  are  doing  more  read- 
ing and  a  little  more  thinking  than  formerly,  and  he  believes  that  all  of  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  organizations.  (353. ) 

6.  Relation  to  nonunion  men. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  nonunion  men  realize  the  benefits  of  organized  labor.     When  the  union  has 
fixed  a  wage  scale,  the  men  who  are  not  members  take  advantage  of  it.     The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  men  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please.     The  cutting  of  wages  of  nonunion  men 
affects  the  members  of  the  union,  but  no  method  except  moral  suasion  is  used  to  pre- 
vent it.     The  nonunion  men  do  not  generally  join  the  union  in  a  strike,  though  some 
do.      (347,  348. ) 

Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  in  case  of  a  strike  non- 
union laborers  who  may  be  involved  stop  work  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100,  and,  when 
a  settlement  is  reached,  it  is  generally  satisfactory  to  them.  The  sentiment  of  trades 
unionism  largely  permeates  the  unorganized,  and  many  more  would  join  the  unions 
but  for  the  fear  or  losing  their  positions  or  being  blacklisted.  No  intimidation,  coer- 
cion, or  threats  are  used  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  toward  nonunion  men.  It  has 
never  been  necessary  in  Mr.  Coates's  experience  to  take  any  action  toward  them, 
except  to  show  them  the  benefits  of  the  organization.  (245. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  his  organi- 
zation uses  its  best  efforts  to  educate  the  miners  outside  of  it  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  the  union  by  personal  persuasion  and  by  the  circulation  of  literature, 
which  is  sometimes  found  even  more  effective.  He  does  not  know  that  any  other 
influence  is  used  to  bring  men  into  the  union.  (323. ) 

7.  Effects  on  wages  and  conditions. — Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County 
and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  does  not  think  that  the  maintenance  of  miners'  wages  in 
the  East  by  miners'  organizations  has  much  influence  upon  miners'  wages  in  the 
West,  because  wages  in  new  countries  are  generally  higher  than  in  the  older-settled 
countries.     The  leaders  of  labor  organizations  are  generally  sagacious  and  wise  men 
and  encourage  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceable  means;   but  occasionally 
there  are-  leaders  who  are  not  conscientious  and  who  give  bad  counsel.     On  the 
whole,  labor  organizations  tend  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  the  men  and  insure  them 
good  treatment.     They  also  have  a  favorable  educational  influence.     (635.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  and  the 
agitation  which  led  to  it  were  the  work  of  the  labor  organizations.  Organized 
labor  is  to  be  credited  with  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  work.  (359.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the  wages  of  metal  miners  in  Colorado  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$4  a  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  vary  from  8  to  12,  according  to  the  efficiency  of 
their  organization.  (347.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  organized  labor  is 
the  principal  factor  that  maintains  wages  among  the  coal  miners  with  whom  he 
works.  (326.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  the  uniform  scales  of  wages  established 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  have  been  forced  by  the  unions.  He  regards  the 
principle  of  a  uniform  scale  as  advantageous  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  operator. 
If  wages  are  higher  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah,  he  does  not  think  it  is  because  of 
labor  organizations  in  Colorado.  Colorado  miners  often  apply  to  him  for  work,  and 
if  he  has  work  for  them  they  accept  it  without  reluctance  or  demurrer.  (584, 586. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  metallurgist,  does  not  believe  that  the  lower  wages  in  Utah  than 
in  Colorado  are  due  to  lack  of  organization  in  Utah.  It  is  true  that  organization 
might  raise  wages  a  little;  but  the  rate  of  wages  in  Utah  he  believes  to  have  been 
fixed  with  reference  to  what  existing  conditions  enable  mine  owners  to  pay.  Many 
silver  mines  have  been  closed  down,  and  the  men  have  hesitated  to  organize  and 
make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet.  (604. ) 

B.  Strikes  and  lockout**. — 1.  Strikes  in  Colorado. — Mr.  BEAMAN  says  that  the 
labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  from  1881  to  1888  states  that  there  were  53 
successful  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the  trades  in  the  State,  not  including  coal 
mining.  (293.) 

Mr.  LEE,  commissioner  of  mines,  discusses  some  oi  the  leading  recent  strikes  in  the 
Colorado  mines.  In  1893  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  made  the  mine  owners 
in  Leadville  reduce  wages.  The  men  refused  to  work  at  first,  although  the  difficulty 
could  hardly  be  called  a  strike.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  wages  should  be  reduced 
from  $3  to  $2.50  as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  remained  below  82£  cents.  After  this 
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many  of  the  miners  left  Leadville  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek  to  work  in  the  gold 
mines.  The  Leadville  employers,  so  far  as  they  could  afford  it,  put  back  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  to  $3  in  order  to  keep  the  men,  the  wages  of  trammers  remaining 
unchanged.  It  was  possible  to  increase  wages  in  this  way  only  because  of  the 
general  reduction  in  expenses,  such  as  those  for  transportation  and  smelting,  which 
followed  the  low  prices  of  1893. 

There  was  next  a  strike  at  Cripple  Creek  for  reduction  of  hours,  which  almost 
produced  a  civil  war,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  miners. 

Another  strike  at  Leadville  was  caused  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
all  those  employed  under  ground,  including  the  trammers,  should  be  paid  the  same 
rate  of  wages. 

In  connection  with  this  strike,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  union  leaders,  with  which  he  has  very  little  sympathy. 
Just  before  one  of  the  strikes  at  Leadville,  he  interviewed  about  400  men  and  found 
that  all  but  about  3  per  cent  favored  going  back  to  work,  the  men  consulted  being 
the  more  conservative,  owners  of  houses,  etc.  These  men  were  simply  forced  into 
the  strike  by  intimidation.  When  asked  how  such  a  large  proportion  could  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few,  Mr.  Lee  referred  to  other  instances  showing  the  strong  influence  of 
a  few  leaders  in  causing  or  preventing  strikes.  (228-231.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  does  not  like  strikes,  though  it  is  sometimes  forced  into  one,  or  into  a  lock- 
out which  the  company  calls  a  strike.  Nonunion  men  do  not  generally  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  union  men,  though  some  of  them,  realizing  that  organized  labor  is 
beneficial  to  them,  do.  (347. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  think  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  men  of 
other  trades.  Possibly  the  fact  that  mining  is  a  dangerous  employment  may  increase 
the  differences  between  employer  and  employee.  (349. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  admits  that  it  is  often  asserted 
that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  workmen;  but  he  does  not  believe  it 
is  true.  He  explains  that  the  conditions  of  mining  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  rise 
to  constant  disputes  between  employer  and  employed.  The  character  of  the  vein 
may  change  suddenly  and  repeatedly;  the  timbering  which  the  miner  must  do  is 
much  more  at  some  times  than  at  others;  the  blast  may  bring  down  dirt  with  coal 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  miner  to  pick  out;  little  alterations  in  the  screens  or 
other  appliances  may  be  equivalent  to  cuts  of  the  miners'  wages.  (326. ) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  in 
1894  a  strike  began  in  northern  Colorado  in  sympathy  with  an  eastern  strike,  and 
the  northern  miners  marched  down  through  the  southern  district  and  succeeded  in 
calling  out  some  of  the  miners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  strike 
was  purely  sympathetic,  and  there  was  no  dispute  between  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  men.  This  company  has  had  no  general  wage  strikes,  except 
two  confined  to  the  drivers.  (272,  273,  293. ) 

2.  Strikes  in  Utah. — Mr.  SHARP  says  that  there  has  been  one  strike  in  Utah  coal 
mines  against  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company.     It  was  made  to  resist  a  decrease  of 
wages,  and  it  was  unsuccessful.     There  were  no  outbreaks  of  violence  in  connection 
with  it.     (640. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  for  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  says 
that  there  have  been  two  small  strikes  in  Coalville,  one  about  10  years  ago  and  one 
about  5  years  ago.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  discharge  of  an  employee  who  dis- 
obeyed instructions.  It  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  his  reinstatement.  (632,  634. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  state  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  in  the  Utah  coal  mines.  (626. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  strike  in  the  smelter  industry  in 
Utah.  (594.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  metal  mine  operator,  says  that  he  remembers  only  one  strike 
among  the  Utah  miners.  That  was,  he  believes,  a  strike  for  union  wages.  There 
was  some  destruction  of  property,  but  no  serious  injury  to  persons.  Some  of  the 
strikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time.  (584,  585.) 

Mr.  HANAUER  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  strikes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Utah  smelters.  He  recalls  one  mine  strike  some  years  ago  at  Tintic.  He  presumes 
that  the  walking  delegates  of  the  unions  brought  it  on.  A  complaint  about  the 
company  boarding  house  was  mentioned  in  the  papers.  (609.) 

3.  Causes  of  strikes. — Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that 
the  chief  cause  of  strikes  in  his  experience  is  the  discrimination  of  the  corporations, 
in  prices  and  methods  of  working,  against  union  men.     The  other  causes  which 
he  mentions  are:  An  attempt  to  enlarge  the  screens,  contrary  to  an  agreement  of  long 
standing  and  without  notice  to  the  men;  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines;  the  short- 
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age  of  cars,  which  sometimes  compels  the  men  to  quit  work  after  being  occupied  for 
only  an  hour  or  two;  and  demands  for  advance  of  wages  and  resistance  to  reductions. 
(323,  324.) 

4.  Instigation  of  strikes. — Mr.  LEE  refers  to  an  instance  in  Illinois  where  a  few  men 
in  a  'mine  were  paid  by  the  employers  to  influence  the  men,  checking  them  when 
strikes  were  not  desired,  but  instigating  them  to  strike  when  the  company  for  some 
reason  wished  to  close  down  the  works.     (231.) 

Mr.  COATES  has  never  known  of  a  case  in  which  coal  companies  have  employed 
and  paid  men  to  bring  about  a  strike.  On  the  contrary,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
large  strikes,  he  knows  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  against  the  strike.  Mr.  Coates  is  confident  also  that  no  minority 
of  a  body  of  workingmen  could  bring  about  a  strike.  Almost  all  strikes  are  ordered 
by  a  secret  ballot,  and  in  all  organizations  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  declare  a 
strike.  Even  if  the  ballot  were  open  the  workmen  would  not  be  influenced  by 
a  small  minority  of  leading  men.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  leaders  is  generally 
exerted  against  a  strike.  The  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  opposed  to  strikes, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  community.  If  a  strike  comes,  they  try  to  have  it  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  they  can.  Mr.  Coates  has  known  occasions  when  leaders  were  in  favor 
of  a  settlement  and  where  they  got  concessions  from  the  owners,  and  yet  could  not 
get  the  organization  to  accept  them.  (260,  261. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  has  never  known  a  mining 
company  to  pay  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  to  control  the  miners  or  to  inaugurate 
strikes.  He  has  known  of  many  instances  in  which  the  companies  have  closed  down 
their  mines  without  any  strike  or  any  excuse  and  without  giving  the  men  any 
notice.  (337.) 

5.  Sympathetic  strikes. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  there 
have  been  no  sympathetic  strikes  in  that  State  among  either  the  coal  miners  or  the 
metal  miners.     (351.) 

Mr.  CLAKK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  strikes  have  some- 
times been  called  at  the  mines  of  competitors  who  were  supplying  the  trade  while 
the  men  he  was  associated  with  were  striking,  but  that  as  a  general  thing  this  meas- 
ure is  not  necessary.  (328. ) 

6.  Methods  of  strikers. — Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  says 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  declaring  a  strike  on  the  part  of  a  trade  union  is  as 
follows:  First,  the  grievance  is  discussed  generally  by  the  organization.     Then  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  confer  with  the  employer.     Its  report  is  discussed,  and 
frequently  several  consultations  by  the  same  or  different  committees  are  held  before 
the  organization,  by  a  majority  vote,  finally  determines  what  shall  be  done. 

Trade  unions  usually  caution  their  members  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence  or 
from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  anyone.  Sometimes  committees  are  appointed 
to  meet  strangers  coming  to  town  and  influence  them  not  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers.  Boycotting  was  formerly  practiced  in  Colorado  to  some  extent,  but  has 
been  declared  illegal  by  statute.  Employers  have  sometimes  imported  laborers  to 
meet  strikes,  and  the  witness  has  understood  that  they  sometimes  avail  themselves 
of  a  common  fund.  Employees  themselves  try  to  get  aid  from  unions  elsewhere. 
(214,  215.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  while  the  workmen 
always  use  every  method  which  they  consider  moral  and  fair  and  likely  to  bring 
about  good  results,  they  have  not,  in  his  experience,  "resorted  to  any  other  influ- 
ence than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We  propose  to  meet  the  operators  on  a  fair  basis 
and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that  we  are  right."  (328.) 

Mr.  LEE  says  that  most  strikes  have  begun  with  formal  requests  and  discussions 
with  employers,  but  after  a  time  they  have  often  become  violent.  (231. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  effort  of  his  union  in 
case  of  strikes  is  to  induce  the  contending  forces  to  submit  their  case  to  a  conciliatory 
board  of  some  kind.  Moral  suasion  is  used  to  try  to  keep  other  men  from  taking 
the  place  of  the  strikers.  (349.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  he  has  known 
employers  to  hire  spies  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  when  a  strike  was 
on.  He  has  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver  ' '  to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set 
them  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  work."  (328. ) 

7.  Injunctions. — Mr.  COATES  says  that  injunctions  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
strikes  in  Colorado.     During  the  northern  coal  strike  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899 
an  injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers  or  going  on 
the  property  of  the  companies.     Meetings  were  held  in  clear  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion, but  Mr.  Coates  thinks  no  one  was  punished  for  holding  them.    Such  a  use  of 
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O.  Company  stores,  tenements,  boarding  houses,  and  hospitals. — 

1.  Company  stores,  store  orders,  etc.,  Colorado. — Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  a  good  deal  of  scrip  is  used  in  Colorado — store  orders 
and  the  like — especially  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  This  company 
uses  the  store  system  at  nearly  all  of  its  Colorado  mines.  A  few  independent  com- 
panies had  used  it  up  to  the  passage  of  the  recent  law  against  it,  but  Mr.  Coates 
thinks  that  the  independent  companies  are  now  dispensing  with  it.  The  only 
instance  that  he  knows  of  where  the  company  store  is  used,  except  in  connection 
with  mines,  is  at  the  steel  works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo. 
The  system  compels  the  wage  earner  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  is 
charged  the  highest  kind  of  a  price.  The  companies  try  to  make  the  men  believe 
that  they  use  their  own  volition,  but  everyone  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  this 
is  not  true.  The  compajiy  store  is  detrimental  to  the  workers  and  also  to  general 
business  interests.  It  tends  to  make  competing  employers  reduce  wages,  because 
they  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own  stores 
get.  (250,251.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  there  are  company 
stores  owned  by  the  coal-mining  companies  in  his  part  of  Colorado,  and  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  them.  One  company  proposed  to  establish  a  store  at  Louisville;  the 
men  notified  the  company  that  they  would  not  deal  at  such  a  store,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  Where  such  stores  exist,  however,  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade 
there.  (332,  333.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  coal  companies  charge  the  miners  $2.50  per  keg  for 
powder  which  costs  them  about  $1.25  or  $1.30.  In  some  places  the  miner  must  buy 
the  powder  of  the  company,  and  in  other  places  he  can  buy  it  where  he  likes.  He 
has  known  of  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where  they  pleased, 
and  were  not  punished  for  it.  He  does  not  think  a  company  would  venture  to  pun- 
ish a  man  for  this,  because  the  man  would  be  backed  by  the  union.  At  one  time  the 
witness's  union  itself  bought  powder  and  sold  it  to  the  men.  This  has  been  given  up. 
(336,  337.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  though  there  is  a  law  in  Colorado  forbidding  truck  stores,  it 
is  not  enforced.  There  are  company  stores  at  some  of  the  metal  mines,  but  the  men 
object  to  patronizing  them  or  to  "  being  held  up  by  them."  The  witness  has  worked 
at  mines  where  the  companies  kept  stores,  but  has  never  worked  wrhere  store  orders 
were  used  in  payment  of  wages.  (348,  352,  353. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  implies  that  company  stores  in  Colorado 
are  chiefly  found  in  connection  with  the  coal  mines.  He  believes  that  they  compel 
the  employees  to  pay  much  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Although  usually  there  is  no  absolute  order  that  men  must  deal  at  the  com- 
pany store,  those  who  do  not  are  discriminated  against  in  various  ways.  Company 
stores  also  sometimes  give  those  who  own  them  an  advantage  in  competition  with 
other  producers.  (217,218.) 

Mr.  GRANT  says  that  there  are  practically  no  company  stores  in  connection  with 
the  precious  metal  mines  in  Colorado,  although  the  last  State  legislature  passed  a 
law  regarding  them.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  some  stores  in  con- 
nection with  its  coal  mines.  (193.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  delares  that  this 
company  has  never  paid  its  employees  their  wages  or  any  part  thereof  in  scrip.  The 
Colorado  Supply  Company,  a  subsidiary  organization,  operates  stores  at  some  of  its 
mines,  and  at  other  mines  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  who 
receive  the  company's  orders  and  pay  the  company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  upon 
them.  The  system  formerly  was  that  the  miner  who  desired  any  advance  on  his 
wages  applied  at  the  mine  office  and  received  an  order  on  the  company  store  for  such 
sum  as  he  desired.  At  the  store  he  bought  such  goods  as  he  needed  and  received 
the  balance  of  the  order  in  scrip,  which  was  available  for  further  purchases.  In 
consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the  company  no  longer  issues  orders,  but  the 
miner  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit.  All  bookkeeping  is 
dispensed  with,  and  all  chance  of  dissatisfaction  over  accounts.  The  system  is  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  except  to  those  who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve, 
"and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who  do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and  saloon 
keepers  who  would  like  to  have. more  frequent  opportunities  to  get  some  of  the  min- 
ers' wages.  It  benefits  the  miner  and  his  family  as  much  as  it  does  the  employer. 
It  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  pay  for  his  needs 
before  pay  day  arrives.  .  No  employee  is  ever  required  to  take  them." 

Af  mines  where  there  are  no  company  stores  garnishment  of  wages  by  merchants 
and  saloon  keepers  with  whom  the  miners  have  traded  on  credit  are  numerous,  and 
a  source  of  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the  miner. 
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The  demand  for  the  company-store  law  has  come  chiefly  from  some  merchants  of 
Trinidad,  who,  "not  being  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  get,  desire  legisla- 
tive assistance  in  forcing  trade  their  way  and  out  of  its  natural  channels."  These 
merchants,  and  other  employers  generally,  undoubtedly  expect  their  employees  to 
buy  from  them  such  goods  which  they  deal  in  as  the  employees  need.  The  law  has 
no  doubt  been  violated  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer,  business 
man,  and  merchant  in  the  State,  and  will  be  as  long  as  it  disgraces  the  statute  book. 
The  laborer  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  forbids  his  employer  to  fur- 
nish him  with  any  necessary  of  life  unless  he  pays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how 
much  may  be  coming  to  him  as  wages.  The  use  and  abuse  of  scrip  and  company 
stores  in  Colorado  have  never  been  investigated  in  any  court  or  by  any  legislative 
committee.  The  charges  have  been  reiterated  by  the  pretended  friends  of  labor  till 
the  legislature  and  many  uninformed  people  have  assumed,  contrary  to  the  facts, 
that  scrip  and  company  stores  are  means  of  oppression.  One  of  the  grievances  of 
the  rival  merchants  is  that  country  people  trade  with  company  stores  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  to  them  at  the  same  prices  as  to  the  miners. 
The  company  stores  are  able  to  pay  the  company  a  5  per  cent  commission  and  still 
sell  as  low  as  others,  because  the  whole  system  of  stores,  10  or  12,  buy  goods  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  great  centers.  Several  of  the  company  stores  sell  at  wholesale 
to  neighboring  merchants  in  the  same  town.  At  one  mine,  at  Crested  Butte,  the 
miners  claimed  that  they  were  often  charged  excessive  prices  by  the  merchants,  and 
at  their  request  the  company  started  a  store.  There  has  never  been  any  demand  from 
any  considerable  number  of  men  for  a  cessation  of  the  system,  though  a  few  indi- 
viduals have  objected  to  it. 

No  coercion  is  exercised  upon  the  employees.  Indeed,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
coercion.  Mr.  Beaman  believes  that  the  company  stores  have  very  little  effect  in 
keeping  individual  enterprises  out  of  any  community.  In  all  the  company's  mining 
towns  of  any  consequence  there  are  strong  rival  stores.  The  company  does  not  try 
to  keep  them  out;  it  sells  them  lots  if  they  want  them.  Whatever  amount  of  the 
men's  pay  in  any  month  has  not  been  covered  by  store  orders  is  paid  in  cash  on  the 
pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month.  Mr.  Beaman  does  not  believe  that  his  com- 
pany has  ever  discharged  a  man  because  he  refused  to  deal  with  the  store.  He  has 
never  known  preference  to  be  given  to  a  man  of  large  family  as  against  a  single  man 
or  a  man  of  small  family.  He  has  never  heard  that  a  company  has  employed  more 
men  than  it  needed,  giving  them  work  only  a  part  of  the  time,  in  order  to  increase 
the  trade  of  the  company  store.  One  of  his  company's  policies  is  to  try  to  satisfy  the 
miners.  (262,263,276-278,290.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  states 
that  there  is  no  store  in  which  that  company  or  its  members  have  any  interest. 
There  are  one  store  and  one  boarding  house  which  the  company  protects  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  wages  of  the  men  the  amount  of  their  bills  so  far  as  they  O.  K.  them. 
The  company  receives  no  profit  or  commission  for  this  service.  A  small  amount,  $20 
or  $25  per  month,  is  paid  to  the  clerk  for  doing  the  work.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  protecting  other  concerns  in  the  same  way,  aside  from  the  time  and  trouble 
required  to  keep  the  books.  The  payment  to  the  clerk  does  not  probably  equal  1 
per  cent  of  the  bills.  The  witness  would  consider  5  per  cent  an  excessive  charge 
for  the  bookkeeping  involved.  The  witness  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  the 
workmen  on  account  of  the  existing  system. 

As  to  the  probability  of  increased  charges  to  the  workmen  under  this  plan,  the 
witness  suggests  that  the  storekeeper,  knowing  that  he  is  sure  of  his  money,  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  if  he  took  chances.  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  know  of  any 
store  in  Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit.  A  comparison 
between  the  system  used  in  connection  with  his  company  and  a  system  of  strictly 
cash  payments  by  the  men  would  be  misleading.  The  cash  system  would  not  exist. 
He  has  investigated  the  subject  and  has  found  that  the  store  in  Bessemer  sells  goods 
to  the  men  at  the  same  price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  at  any  store  in  Pueblo, 
and  apparently  of  similar  quality.  (296,  302,  303. ) 

2.  Company  stores  in  Utah. — Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  referred 
to  a  case  in  which  orders  are  issued  by  a  mining  company  upon  a  store  owned  by  a 
separate  corporation,  and  are  not  available  at  any  other  store.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  containing  coupons  of  5  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  Though  this  is  an 
exclusive  arrangement  with  one  store,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  the  store 
pays  the  mining  company  any  commission.  The  prices  at  the  store  are  reasonable. 
He  has  never  heard  any  complaint  about  the  system.  The  men  have  the  privilege 
of  trading  where  they  like,  and  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  a  man  who  should 
take  all  his  earnings  in  cash  would  be  put  at  any  disadvantage  by  his  employers. 
Some  of  the  miners  do  their  trading  in  Salt  Lake  City.  (625,  629. ) 
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.Mr.  SHARP  states  that  at  the  mines  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  there 
are  stores,  owned  by  a  separate  corporation,  on  which  the  coal  company  issues  orders 
to  the  miners.  The  miners  can  buy  as  cheaply  at  the  company  store  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  required  to  buy  there.  Some  of  them  have  cash  for  their  purchases, 
and  they  spend  their  cash  more  freely  at  the  company  store  than  elsewhere,  though 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  men  who  go  to  other  places.  (641.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  says  that  his  company  has  no  store  system,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  mine  which  has.  The  usual  custom  is  to  pay  in  time 
checks,  which  are  generally  cashed  at  some  store.  In  the  case  of  his  own  company, 
while  the  time  checks  are  cashed  at  a  store,  the  men  receive  their  pay  in  money  if 
they  demand  it,  and  there  is  no  pressure  put  upon  them  to  trade  at  the  store  in  ques- 
tion. Orders  in  favor  of  other  stores  are  often  given,  and  are  honored  by  the  store 
which  does  the  paying.  The  store  doubtless  gete  its  compensation  in  the  custom 
which  it  gets  through  the  bringing  of  the  men  to  its  place  of  business.  (570,  578.) 

Mr.  TERHUNB,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  his  company  had 
no  store,  nor  any  interest  in  one.  It  issued  store  orders  to  men  who  wanted  them, 
but  the  orders  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  store  and  could  be  used  wherever 
the  men  pleased.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  company-store  system.  (595. ) 

Mr.  HANAUER  states  that  the  store-order  system  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  metal 
mines  in  Utah.  (608.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  says  that  company  stores  are  not  usual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  metal  mines  of  Utah,  although  there  are  some.  (585. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
says  that  he  believes  there  is  no  law  in  Utah  against  company  stores,  but  he  never 
worked  for  a  company  which  had  stores.  (632.) 

3.  Company  stores  in  Idaho. — Mr.  BURBIDGE  says  there  are  probably  no  company 
stores  in  the  strict  sense  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  though  there  are  stores  in 
which  some  of  the  mine  owners  are  interested.     He  has  heard  of  no  coercion  to  deal 
at  such  stores  and  of  no  complaints.     The  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  no  store,  but  the 
miners  frequently  give  to  various  stores  orders  upon  their  wages  in  payment  for 
goods.    The  stores  collectively  send  an  agent  to  the  company  on  pay  day  to  settle 
the  accounts.     (460,461.) 

Mr.  CREEDON,  a  miner,  denies  the  claim  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 
pany did  not  force  its  employees  to  deal  at  storee.  He  says  that  he  questioned  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Wardner  regarding  this  statement  after  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Burbidge, 
and  that  he  told  him  it  was  not  true.  (525. ) 

4.  Company  tenements. — Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says 
that  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  mines  there  are  many  company  houses — not 
houses,  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other,  that  the  men  are  required  to 
live  in.     In  some  parts  of  the  State  they  can  not  live  in  anything  else,  because  of  the 
advantage  the  companies  have  by  the  rent  and  because  the  companies  will  not  sell 
land  for  houses.     The  system  gives  the  companies  a  great  advantage  over  the  men.     If 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  need  only  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house.     In  case 
of  strikes,  those  who  are  living  in  the  company  houses  and  trading  in  company  stores 
are  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  go  back  to  work  or  leave  the  community.     Rents  of 
company  houses  can  not  generally  be  compared  with  neighboring  rents,  because 
there  are  generally  no  other  houses  in  the  place.     In  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  the 
employees  of  the  company  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  company  houses,  the  rents 
are  fair  as  compared  with  the  others.     In  other  Colorado  camps  Mr.  Coates  thinks 
that  in  comparison  with  the  wages  the  men  get  the  rents  are  unreasonable.     The 
employers  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  provide  houses  for  their  men 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  no  habitable  places.     Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  if  the 
companies  did  not  build  houses  and  establish  stores,  other  men  would  set  up  stores, 
and  the  miners  themselves,  or  others  for  them,  would  build  houses.     He  does  not 
think  that  the  companies  would  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  labor.     (252. ) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  describes  the  com- 
pany tenements  as  good  frame  houses,  usually  painted  and  plastered,  and  having  from 
3  to  5  rooms.  They  are  rented  to  such  employees  as  desire  them  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
based  on  the  cost.  Many  others  buy  lots  and  build  their  own  houses.  Others  prefer 
to  save  rent  or  the  cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  poor ' '  shacks. ' '  This  latter 
class  as  a  rule  have  more  money  saved  up  than  the  others. 

The  company  has  built  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines  at  several  of  its  mining  towns, 
conveying  the  water  to  hydrants  in  the  streets,  where  it  is  furnished  free  to  the  resi- 
dents. Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  the  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
(265,278.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  says  that  the  coal-mining  companies  in 
Colorado  to  a  considerable  extent  furnish  tenements  for  their  employees.  These  are 
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mere  cabins,  and  they  rent  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  The  system  gives  employers 
a  great  advantage  in  time  of  strike.  (218. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  miner,  states  that  there  are  no  company  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  working  place.  (333. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT  states  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  furnishes 
no  dwellings  for  its  men  at  Denver.  (307.) 

5.  Company  boarding  houses. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  of  the  mining  companies  run  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  men  are  generally . 
compelled  to  board  there.     The  rates  for  board  run  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  and  the 
men  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  beds.     Board  and  lodging  can  generally  be  obtained 
in  private  houses  for  about  the  same  price  that  the  companies  charge  for  board  alone. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  in  which  a  strike  took  place  on  account  of  the  poor 
food  furnished  by  the  company  boarding  houses.     The  company  boarding  house  is 
sometimes  managed  by  an  employee  of  the  company,  sometimes  by  a  person  who 
pays  the  company  a  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  sometimes  by  one  who  pays  a  fixed 
rent.     (350,353.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  it  is  the  general  custom 
of  the  Utah  coal-mining  companies  to  run  company  boarding  houses.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  compel  the  men  to  board  there,  nor  to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  do 
board  there.  (625. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  it  formerly 
seemed  necessary  for  mines  and  smelters  to  run  company  boarding  houses,  but  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  now.  His  company  formerly  had  a 
company  boarding  house  where  single  men  were  required  to  board.  The  men  objected 
to  the  system,  and  the  compulsion  was  finally  removed.  When  this  was  done,  the 
men  went  away  and  took  board  at  the  neighboring  farm  houses,  where  they  could 
get  more  social  and  home  life.  The  company  had  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  boarding 
house  from  $80  to  $20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  go  entirely.  Around  the  mining 
camps  there  are  none  of  these  little  farms  that  offer  the  attractions  which  the 
Hanauer  smelter  men  found;  but  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  consider  that  the  fact  that 
the  men  live  in  a  company  boarding  house  under  compulsion  without  protest  would 
prove  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  conditions.  He  does  not  believe  tha.  such  a 
system  is  consonant  with  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  (594,  595,  603,  604.) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  formerly  a  Utah  miner,  says  that  there  are  no  company  boarding 
houses  in  his  district.  He  believes  that  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses 
in  Utah  the  men  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the 
company  house.  (631-633.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  states  that  his  mining  company  owns  a  board- 
ing house,  where  the  unmarried  men  are  required  to  board,  unless  a  man  is  excused 
for  some  particular  reason,  such  as  his  desire  to  live  with  a  mother  whom  he  sup- 
ports. The  charge  is  now  80  cents  a  day.  Formerly,  when  wages  were  $3  per  day, 
the  price  of  board  was  $1  per  day.  The  boarding  house  has  not  been  run  for  profit, 
but  to  give  good  board  without  regard  to  cost.  Mr.  Allen  has  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint from  the  men.  It  is  the  general  custom  in  Utah  to  have  company  boarding 
houses.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Tintic  district  several  years  ago  on  account  of  the 
requirement  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house.  The  present  tendency  among 
mine  owners  is  to  get  rid  of  the  company  boarding  house.  (569,  570.) 

Mr.  SHARP  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  has  a  boarding  house  at 
one  mine  and  charges  75  cents  per  day  for  board.  This  is  about  the  same  rate  which 
is  charged  by  other  boarding  houses  at  the  same  place,  and  the  fare  is  as  good.  The 
men  are  not  required  to  board  at  the  company  house.  (641,  642.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  of  Utah,  states  that  there  has  not  been  any  company  boarding  house 
at  which  men  have  been  compelled  to  live  at  his  smelter  or  his  mines.  His  company 
had  a  house  at  which  the  men  were  provided  with  sleeping  apartments,  "and  they 
paid  $1  per  month  each  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms."  (608,  609. ) 

6.  Compulsory  hospital  and  physicians'  fees. — Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  at  the  Denver  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  each  man  is  required  to  pay  $1  a  month  as  hospital  fees. 
The  money,  amounting  to  $1,100  or  $1,200  a  month,  goes  to  a  physician  selected  by 
the  company.     If  any  of  the  men  need  a  physician's  care  they  are  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  company  physician  treats  them  and  pays  all  expenses.     The  witness 
has  seen  10  or  12  men  in  the  hospital  at  one  time.     At  other  times  there  may  be 
no  one  there  for  a  month.     There  is  an  average  of  one  or  two  the  year  round.     The 
payments  mentioned  do  not  cover  any  medical  services  to  the  men's  families.     If 
medical  treatment  is  needed  for  them  the  company  physician  is  generally  employed, 
because  the  men  are  acquainted  with  him.     The  witness  is  satisfied  with  the  existing 
system.     There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  it  among  the  men. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Smeltermen's  Union  will  protest  against  it  and  that  it  will  be 
abandoned.  Mr.  Grant,  the  trust's  manager  in  Denver,  is  willing  to  abandon  it,  ray- 
ing that  the  present  antiscrip  law  forbids  taking  the  dollar  from  the  workingmen's 
wages,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  (307,  317,  318.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  usual  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  to 
deduct  $1  a  month  from  the  wages  of  the  men  for  medical  service.  If  they  are  sick 
or  injured  they  are  taken  to  the  hospital  and  receive  the  best  medical  treatment. 
(585.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  Utah,  says  that  at  his  mine  $1  a  month  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  men  and  paid  to  a  company  doctor,  who  gives  them  necessary 
advice  and  prescriptions  and  pays  their  expenses  at  the  hospital  if  they  are  sick  or 
hurt.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  miners  are  required  to  pay  the  $1  a  month, 
nor  whether  the  payment  covers  the  necessary  treatment  of  the  men's  families.  (578. ) 

Mr.  SHARP  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  requires  the  married  men 
to  pay  $1  per  month  and  single  men  50  cents  per  month  for  medical  and  hospital 
service.  The  men  could  not  get  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  medicine  and  hospital 
treatment  so  cheaply  in  any  other  way.  The  company  doctor  treats  the  families  of 
the  married  men  and  furnishes  medicine.  The  men  formerly  demanded  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  doctor,  and  their  choice  was  generally  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
company  and  to  themselves.  They  are  not  now  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  the 
choice  of  the  company  has  caused  no  complaint  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
(641.) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  says  that  the  men  in  Coal- 
ville  pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor  dues,  but  do  not  object  to  the  practice,  and  think 
it  is  for  their  benefit.  There  is  no  hospital  in  Coalville.  (632. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  that  company  to  deduct  f  1  per  month  from  the  wages  of  the 
men  for  medical  and  hospital  service,  but  the  men  were  not  restricted  to  one  physician 
or  one  hospital.  There  were  two  physicians  and  three  hospitals  wrhich  they  could 
choose  from.  (595. ) 

II.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  The  Colorado  eight-hour  law — opinions  of  worldngmen. — 
In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  the  usual  hours  of 
labor  hitherto  have  been  10  in  tfce  mines  and  10  or  12  in  the  smelters.  The  8-hour 
law  enacted  in  1899,  applying  to  mines  and  smelters,  went  into  effect  June  15.  Trie 
witness  thought  (in  July,  1899)  it  had  been  generally  complied  with.  He  believed 
that  the  8-hour  day  was  advantageous  in  giving  workmen  more  time  for  recrea- 
tion, study,  and  rest,  and  was  especially  desirable  in  mines  on  account  of  the 
injurious  gases.  The  use  of  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  produce  more  wealth 
with  a  given  amount  of  labor  than  formerly,  and  this  justifies  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  The  effect  of  such  a  reduction  is  to  increase  wages.  (220,  226.) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  new 
Colorado  8-hour  law  applies  only  to  mining  and  to  smelters  and  institutions  for  the 
refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals.  He  knowrs  of  no  instance  where  it  is  not 
observed,  except  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  Many  of  the 
organized  laborers  had  been  working  10  hours  a  day  in  mines  and  mills,*but  he 
believes  there  was  no  other  instance  in  which  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  com- 
plying with  the  law  was  not  effected.  He  has,  however,  very  little  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  laws,  except  where  there  is  an  organization  'to  enforce  them.  He 
believes  that  organizations  without  laws  can  obtain  the  same  results,  and  usuallv 
better.  (247.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  working  day  of 
coal  miners  was  formerly  9J  hours  at  Louisville,  Colo.  When  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  the  mines  complied  with  it.  The  production  per  man  per  day  was  very 
little  decreased.  Under  the  old  system  the  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loading  at 
4  o'clock.  The  actual  working  day  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  shortened  by  the 
law.  (333,  334J 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  shortened  workday  improves  the  social  condition  of  the 
workingmen,  and  he  believes  it  will  improve  his  economic  condition,  though  he 
regards  this  as  a  thing  still  to  be  proved.  (332. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  hours  of  work  have  hereto- 
fore varied  from  8  to  12  in  the  metal  mines  in  different  districts.  The  variation  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  varying  efficiency  of  labor  organization.  (347. ) 

Mr.  Sulliyan  savs  that  the  8-hour  law  shortened  the  hours  of  miners  in  some 
places,  but  is  not  likely,  in  his  judgment,  to  have  any  considerable  effect.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  question  and  the  consequent  enlightenment  of  the  public  will  doubtless 
have  effected  something.  Wherever  an  8-hour  day  has  once  been  secured  the  work- 
men are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  backward  step.  Whatever  gain  has  been  made  is 
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to  be  credited  to  organized  labor.  The  law  itself  and  the  agitation  which  led  to  it 
are  the  work  of  the  labor  organizations.  (354,  359. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  the  men — to  lead 
them  to  read  more  and  think  more.  His  miners'  union  has  been  agitating  the  8-hour 
day  for  years,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  it  by  law  in  Utah.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions could  secure  the  8-hour  day  by  the  strike,  but  they  do  not  like  to  strike.  He 
does  not  think  it  possible  to  get  it  without  a  strike.  If  a  man  is  fair  he  will  do  in  8 
hours  all  that  a  man  is  able  to  do  in  a  day.  A  mine  can  produce  more  with  8-hour 
shifts  than  with  10-hour  shifts.  Only  two  10-hour  shifts  can  work  in  a  day;  three 
8-hour  shifts  can  work.  (354.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  12  hours 
a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  to  work  in  a  smelter,  because  of  the  injury  to  the 
health  from  the  lead,  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  furnace  fumes.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  working  such  long  hours  to  work  over  22  days  in  a  month.  At  the  smelter 
where  he  works  the  men  have  tried  at  least  two  or  three  times  to  get  the  12-hour 
shifts  changed  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  management  absolutely  refused,  except  in  the 
case  of  about  60  men,  some  2  percent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees.  The  men 
refused  to  accept  this  small  concession.  The  question  of  the  8-hour  day  had  been 
discussed  more  and  more  earnestly  for  a  year  before  Mr.  Wright's  testimony.  The 
demand  was  actually  made  when  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  came  into  force.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  have  been  made,  however,  if  the  law  had  not  been  enacted. 
The  law  furnished  a  favorable  occasion,  and  the  men  were  able  to  stand  upon  the 
platform  of  a  refusal  to  violate  the  law. 

The  smelter  trust  was  willing  to  grant  the  8-hour  day  to  the  furnace  men,  the  feed 
men,  and  the  roasters,  who  were  working  in '12-hour  shifts,  provided  they  would 
accept  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  would  not  grant  the  8-hour  day  on  any  condition 
to  the  common  laborers,  who  wrere  working  10  hours.  The  claim  was  that  two 
shifts  would  have  to  be  put  on  in  some  places,  where  one  set  of  10-hour  men  could 
do  the  work.  For  instance,  the  company  claimed  that  it  could  not  crush  enough 
ore  in  8  hours  to  last  24,  while  they  could  crush  enough  in  10.  (306,  308,  318-321.) 

2.  The  Colorado  8-hour  law — statements  of  employers. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  the  Colorado  8-hour  law,  as  originally 
introduced,  had  no  relation  to  questions  of  health.  It  was  not  pretended  to  have 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  wages  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  Utah  law  was  finally  substituted  because  it  had  been  declared  constitutional  in 
Utah,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Colorado  court  might  be  induced  to  overrule  its 
former  decision,  and  permit  at  least  a  start  toward  the  universal  8-hour  day.  Such 
legislation  is  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  coal  mining,  since  the  coal  miner  is  the 
healthiest  of  all  workmen.  The  even  temperature  of  his  working  place  gives  him  a 
great  advantage  over  outside  workmen.  He  is  not  exposed  to  the  dripping  of  water, 
as  men  often  are  in  metalliferous  mines.  He  is  not  affected  by  gases,  because  these, 
whenever  they  exist,  must  be  dispelled  by  powerful  air  currents  from  steam  fans  in 
order  to  prevent  explosions.  These  fans  give  the  coal  miner  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  air.  The  Colorado  act  makes  no  distinction  between  mines  well  or  ill  ventilated, 
wet  or  dry,  or  between  those  workmen  in  the  smelters,  for  instance,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  furnace  heat  and  fumes  and  those  who  are  not.  It  makes  no  effort  to  help 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor,  namely,  the 
women. 

If  the  shorter  workday  were  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and  means  of  spend- 
ing the  leisure  time,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  workmen.  The  way  in  which 
the  men  now  spend  their  leisure  indicates  that  the  gain  from  more  physical  rest 
would  often  be  more  than  offset  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent 
in  dissipation. 

The  8-hour  day  is  economically  impracticable  for  coal  mining,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  Disintegration  and  the  cost  of  handling 
forbid  its  being  stored  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  During  the  winter,  when  the 
demand  is  great,  the  miner  puts  in  10  or  12  hours  per  day,  and,  since  he  works  by 
the  ton,  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  worked  only  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  employ  25  or  30  per  cent  more  men.  In  the  summer,  when  the  demand  is 
light  and  most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  these  additional  men  would  have  to 
have  their  share  of  work,  and  the  earnings  of  all  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Even  if  the  miners  themselves  were  permitted  to  work  over  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  have  extra  men  to  work  the  2  or  4  hours  over  the  8-hour  shifts  of  regular 
drivers,  etc.,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  the 
excavations.  This  would  be  impracticable.  The  consequence  is  tbat  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  outside  men,  "seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
law,  are  voluntarily  working  10  hours." 
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The  8-hour  day  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  both  in  wages,  if  it  raises  rates 
as  it  is  meant  to,  and  by  requiring  increased  equipment  for  the  same  capacity,  as 
experience  has  shown  in  Illinois.  If  accompanied  with  10  hours'  pay  it  will  close 
many  low-grade  metalliferous  mines,  compelling  their  employees  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  and  injuring  or  ruining  their  owners.  The  8-hour  day  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years  in  some  parts  of  Colorado  where  rich  mines  and  other  conditions 
enable  the  employer  to  bear  it.  If  it  ought  to  come  it  will  come  in  other  places  by 
natural  conditions  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee.  The  legislative  8-hour  day,  if  enforced,  would  be  particularly  injurious 
to  the  steel  workers  of  Colorado,  which  have  to  compete  for  their  heaviest  business 
with  the  cheaper  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the  Eastern  States.  (279-281,  290,  291. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  further  that  his  company  sent  one  01  its  officers  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  in  January,  1899,  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies.  "The 
disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law,  in  connection 
with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,"  made  it  necessary  to  recall  him.  The  com- 
pany can  not  hope  to  meet  existing  competition  if  its  cost  of  production  is  to  be 
increased  to  the  extent  that  is  expected  if  the  8-hour  law  stands.  All  Colorado 
industries  having  a  market  through  or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entirely  excluded 
therefrom  or  greatly  handicapped  if  8  hours'  work  for  10  hours'  pay  is  to  be  the  rule. 
(283.) 

Mr.  GRANT,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  which  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  oppos- 
ing a  strike  for  the  payment  of  the  previous  rate  of  wages  despite  the  reduction  of 
hours  to  8,  testified  that  he  thought  that  it  would  indicate  a  prosperous  condition  if 
men  could  earn  enough  in  eight  hours  to  satisfy  their  needs.  No  man  works  except 
from  necessity,  and  shorter  hours  are  clearly  advantageous  in  themselves.  But- the 
witness  does  not  think  that  as  much  can  be  done  in  8  hours  as  in  10  or  12,  especially 
in  view  of  the  uniform  capacity  and  speed  of  machines.  The  question  is  therefore 
whether  employers  can  afford  to  reduce  hours  and  still  pay  the  same  wages,  or 
whether  men  will  be  willing  to  accept  lower  wages.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  work 
for  less  pay  and  if  employers  can  not  give  more  per  hour,  the  men  should  be  allowed 
to  work  longer  hours.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  improved 
machinery  is  to  displace  labor  and  create  a  surplus,  which  would  apparently,  in  some 
cases,  justify  reduction  of  hours.  (209,  210. ) 

Me.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect,  June  15,  1899,  the  men  worked 
from  9  to  12  hours  per  day.  The  smelter  is  so  situated  that  if  a  man  works  12  hours 
per  day  in  it,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home.  The  witness  considers  that 
too  long,  and  is  glad  to  change  12-hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  work  of  tending 
a  furnace  is  not  severe  or  continuous.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  cover  the  full 
amount  of  actual  work  on  a  12-hour  shift.  Either  8  or  12  hours  must  be  worked  on 
those  furnaces  which  have  to  be  continuously  in  operation.  In  other  situations  the 
witness  thinks  10  hours  is  a  proper  length  for  a  working  day,  and  that  the  men 
would  prefer  to  work  10  hours  and  get  correspondingly  larger  pay.  The  witness 
indicates,  however,  that  when  the  question  was  presented  to  the  men  of  working  8 
or  10  hours  they  generally  expressed  a  preference  for  the  8-hour  day,  with  some 
moderate  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour.  The  witness  suggests  that  the  men  were 
moved  by  a  desire  not  to  break  the  law. 

The  cost  of  smelting  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  increased.  The  company  had 
meant  to  raise  the  wages  10  per  cent  in  any  case,  but  wages  per  hour  have  in  fact 
been  raised  30  or  35  per  cent.  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  think  the  product  per  man 
per  hour  is  increased  by  the  shorter  work  day.  The  8-hour  day  had  been  tried  only 
1  month  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  business  could 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit  under  the  changed  conditions.  If  treatment  charges  were 
increased  on  low-grade  ore,  production  would  be  shut  off.  Consequently  he  did  not 
believe  that  charges  on  such  ore  would  be  increased  by  any  smelter.  He  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  8-hour  law  affects  the  smelting  industry  unfavorably.  If  it  is 
found  possible  to  run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  the  present  basis,  his  company  will 
continue  with  the  8-hour  day,  whether ,the  8-hour  law  is  held  constitutional  or  not. 
(295,  299-302,  305.) 

Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  considers  the  8-hour  law  as  involving  a  positive  loss, 
an  annihilation  of  value,  in  so  far  as  it  compels  men  who  are  perfectly  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  10  or  12  hours  a  day  to  stop  work  at  the  end  of  8  hours.  The  extra 
time,  and  the  products  that  might  be  obtained  in  it,  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  up. 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  hours 
than  in  12,  but  the  difference,  in  the  case  of  such  work  as  that  about  the  Argo 
smelter,  is  exceedingly  slight.  (377,  378.) 

The  witness  states  further  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
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feeders  work  either  12-hour  shifts  or  8-hour  shifts,  because  the  works  must  be  in 
operation  throughout  the  24  hours.  If  the  same  wages  were  to  be  paid  for  8  hours 
which  have  been  paid  for  12,  either  the  works  would  have  to  close  down  or  the 
charges  for  treating  ore  would  have  to  be  increased.  An  increased  charge  for  treat- 
ment would  stop  the  mining  of  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ore.  To  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  12  hours  proportionately  to  a  reduction  of 
working  time  to  8  hours,  would  reduce  their  standard  of  living  to  a  very  injurious 
extent.  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the  time  is  gradually  approaching  when  we  shall 
have  the  8-hour  system,  but  he  does  not  think  the  proper  time  for  it  has  yet  come. 
He  regards  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  unemployed  men  as  a  valid  argument 
for  the  8-hpur  day  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  distribute  the 
work  that  is  done  among  all  the  people  who  want  to  work.  He  denies  that  in  the 
Argo  smelter  the  12-hour  men  leave  their  work  exhausted  or  that  their  health  is 
impaired  by  it.  He  asserts  that  they  work  year  after  year  with  practically  no  loss 
of  time  on  account  of  sickness.  The  10-hour  men  are  generally  anxious  to  get  pro- 
moted to  12-hour  shifts  on  account  of  the  greater  pay  that  is  made  there.  (371,  381. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect,  the  Argo  smelter  submitted 
the  question  to  its  employees  whether  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  works  running 
and  be  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked,  while  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  law  was  pending  before  the  courts,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  works  closed.  They  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  proportionate  reduction  of 
wages.  This  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  (370,  371.) 

Mr.  LEE,  mine  inspector  of  Colorado,  does  not  think  that  legislation  should 
attempt  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor.  Conditions  differ,  so  that  it  may  be  better  for  men 
to  work  10  hours  in  one  place  and  only  6  in  another.  Employers  in  Colorado  mines 
often  work  their  men  only  6  hours  and  sometimes  only  4  where  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  bad.  While  the  mining  industry  was  prosperous  when  the  8-hour  law  was 
passed  in  1899,  and  while  some  mines  could  afford  to  raise  wages,  many  others  were 
working  so  close  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  10  hours'  wages  for  8  hours', 
work.  The  witness  thinks  that  when  mines  are  developed  and  worked  on  a  large 
scale  they  can  afford  the  8- hour  system,  and  are  usually  inclined  to  adopt  it  without 
legislation.  (235,242.) 

3.  The  Utah  8-hour  law. — Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the 
constitution  of  that  State  provides  that  8  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  all  public 
works  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  divisions,  and  that  the  legislature  shall  provide 
by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and 
smelters.  The  act  of  the  legislature  restricting  the  working  day  to  8  hours  in 
underground  mining  and  in  smelters  has  been  upheld  under  this  clause  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hammond  considers  the  law  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  working  people  and  not  injurious  to  the  employers,  and  he  believes  it  is 
generally  satisfactory.  (618.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states 
that  since  the  reduction  of  hours  from  12  to  8  by  the  Utah  8-hour  law,  January  1, 
1896,  the  men  are  better  off  as  regards  health  and  efficiency,  and  he  thinks  morally 
better  off  also.  The  change  of  hours  made  it  necessary  to  employ  about  30  per  cent 
more  men.  The  net  increase  of  cost  of  labor  was  about  10  per  cent,  but  the  men 
work  so  much  more  efficiently  that  the  smelting  company  is  no  worse  off.  Though 
the  shortening  of  hours  was  accompanied  with  a  considerable  decrease  of  daily  wages, 
the  change  was  generally  desired  by  the  men,  and  the  men  are  able  to  work  so  many 
more  days  per  month  that  their  monthly  earnings  are  hardly  lessened.  He  thinks 
that  the  men  did  not  formerly  work  more  than  24  days  per  month,  and  that  with 
the  8-hour  day  they  work  nearly  30.  The  operation  of  the  law  on  the  whole  is  dis- 
tinctly beneficial.  (591,  592,  596. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  further  that  it  is  the  belief  of  mine  owners  generally,  so  far  as 
he  knows  from  conversation  with  them,  that  they  get  practically  as  much  work  under 
the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10.  The  shorter  hours  give  satisfaction  to  the  men, 
give  them  increased  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  make  them  feel  that  their  rights 
are  recognized.  Moreover,  their  intelligence  is  quickened  with  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  studv  and  recreation.  The  more  intelligent  laborer  is  everywhere  more 
effective.  (592.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  says  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  applies  only  to 
mining.  As  so  applied  he  considers  it  entirely  satisfactory.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  last  legislature  to  apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 
It  failed,  because  surface  work  was  not  considered  so  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  so 
unhealthful.  (584.) 

This  witness  says  further  that  the  miners  generally  advocated  the  8-hour  law,  and 
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the  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  it  and  see  how  it 
would  operate;  and  by  not  opposing  it  in  the  legislature  they  let  it  become  a  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes.  A  clause 
in  the  State  constitution  gave  the  legislature  power  to  enact  such  a  law.  (589.) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  that  if  mines  are  properly  managed  they  can  get  about  as  much 
product  from  men  who  work  8  hours  as  from  men  who  work  10.  In  the  case  of  his 
own  mine  the  8  hours  are  reckoned  continuously,  say  from  3  o'clock  to  1 1 .  The  men 
are  at  the  working  place  when  the  period  begins  and  do  not  leave  until  the  period 
ends.  They  are  allowed  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  without  deduction  of  pay.  Mr. 
Chambers  regards  the  sytem  as  satisfactory.  The  men  seem  to  be  more  ambitious  to 
do  an  honest  day's  work  than  they  used  to  be  when  they  worked  10  hours.  The 
foreman  does  not  find  them  asleep  nor  ' '  smoking  the  pipe  a  bit. ' '  Moreover,  the  fore- 
man is  probably  more  stringent  in  his  demands  than  he  was  under  the  10-hour  day. 
(584,587,588.)" 

Mr.  SHARP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  its 
miners  receive  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8-hour  law  as  formerly  when  they 
worked  10  hours,  and  that  they  produce  about  as  much  in  8  hours  as  formerly  in  10. 
When  the  8-hour  law  was  adopted  in  Utah  the  company  at  first  paid  the  same  rate 
per  hour  to  day  laborers  which  had  been  paid  for  10-hour  days.  It  has  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  the  same  daily  wage  for  8  hours  as  formerly  frr  10,  in  order  to  get 
men  enough,  this  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  to  the  company,  and  there  is  a  further 
disadvantage  in  that  the  plant  is  used  only  8  hours  instead  of  10  during  the  24.  To 
keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  work  of  the  miners  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  drivers 
and  other  day  laborers,  timber  men,  "etc.  (639. ) 

Mr.  HAXAUER,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
wrages  at  that  smelter  were  reduced  10  per  cent  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and 
that  when  the  Utah  8-hour  law  took  effect  the  old  rate  of  wages  per  hour  was  restored 
with  an  8-hour  day.  He  does  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  hours  materially 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  a  smelter,  because  a  furnace  takes  a  given 
amount  of  material  and  no  more.  In  mining  the  men  probably  do  as  much  in  8  hours 
as  in  10.  He  does  not  think  this. is  true  of  common  labor.  Some  of  the  mines 
worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect.  The  8-hour  law 
is  generally  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employee  in  Utah.  (610.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  states  that  underground  men  in  Utah  mines  generally 
worked  10  hours  per  day  before  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  1896.  That  law- 
has  been  generally  observed.  In  Mr.  Allen's  mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until 
12,  goes  off  for  dinner,  goes  back  at  1,  and  works  until  5.  The  men  are  lowered 
before  the  hour  and  are  at  their  working  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 
They  leave  their  working  places  in  time  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  the 
quitting  time  comes.  Under  the  10-hour  system,  in  cases  where  the  men  took  their 
lunchps  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  the  lunch  period  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.  (571.) 

This  witness  believes,  from  the  expense  account  of  his  mine  and  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  done,  that  the  men  accomplish  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  accomplished  in  10. 
The  general  effect  of  shorter  hours  upon  the  men  can  not  but  be  good.  (571,  572. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  effect  of  the  8-hour 
day  has  been  very  favorable  upon  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  Utah 
coal  miners.  The  mine  operators  are  perhaps  a  little  worse  off,  in  that  their  plant 
lies  idle  a  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  men  produce  very  nearly  as  much  in  8 
hours  as  in  12.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  8-hour  law  were  adopted  generally 
for  manufacturing  and  other  vocations.  (626-628. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  formerly  a  miner,  thinks  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  miners,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  of  their  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  and  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  employers.  (631,  636. ) 

4.  Sunday  work. — Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  State,  says  that  the  law  of  Utah  for- 
bids unnecessary  work  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  generally  observed,  though  work  in 
smelters  and  other  work  of  the  kind  continues  on  Sunday.  (620.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
he  regards  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  give  men  1  day  of  rest  in  7.  Smelters  must 
run  continuously,  but  under  his  management  men  were  able  to  get  1  weekly  rest  day 
if  they  desired.  The  mines  that  he  is  familiar  with  run  on  Sunday.  For  this  there 
is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason.  There  may  be  a  moral  reason,  in  that  the  miners 
in  some  camps  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  if  they  did  not  work,  and 
might  spend  their  time  at  saloons,  particularly  where  there  are  no  churches.  (596, 
603.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  a  former  smelter  owner,  Utah,  says  that  smelters  necessarily  run  on 
Sundays,  though  it  is  usual  to  have  relief  men,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  par- 
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ticular  man  to  work  continuously.  Indeed,  during  the  summer  months  the  men 
habitually  take  vacations,  and  do  not  work  more  than  20  days  per  month.  Sunday 
work  is  regularly  practiced  in  many  mines.  It  would  be  better  if  the  men  had  Sun- 
day off,  provided  they  would  actually  rest.  The  most  of  them,  instead  of  resting, 
would  carouse  and  spend  their  money  foolishly.  They  are  better  off  working 
steadily.  (610,  611.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  -states  that  in  his  mine,  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the  men  are  generally 
laid  off  on  Sunday,  except  so  many  as  are  necessary  to  keep  the  mills  running.  A 
mill  can  not  be  shut  down  any  more  than  a  smelter;  it  costs  nearly  2  days'  work 
to  shut  it  down  and  start  it  up  again.  It  would  be  better  if  Sunday  labor  could  be 
avoided,  provided  the  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  houses  are  closed  and  the 
miners  can  go  to  church  or  get  recreation  that  will  not  injure  them  physically. 
(588.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  all  work  that  can  be  stopped  on  Sunday  is  stopped,  such 
as  construction  work  and  the  smelting  of  bullion;  but  a  portion  of  the  furnaces 
have  to  be  run  continuously.  The  roasting  men  work  7  days  per  week  until  they 
fail;  then  they  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  and  come  back  again.  (297.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  men  generally  work 
6  days  in  the  week  in  Utah  coal  mines.  (625,  626. ) 

Mr.  SHARP,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Utah,  says  that  its  miners  do 
not  work  on  Sundays  except  when  the  mine  is  crowded  with  orders.  (639. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  results  of  Sunday 
work,  and  is  convinced  that  the  men  lose  as  many  days  in  a  year,  or  more,  if  they 
try  to  work  7  days  in  the  week  than  if  they  rest  on  Sunday.  He  believes  it  would 
be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  no  Sunday  work  were  done,  unless  on 
account  of  some  absolute  necessity,  such  as  pumping  a  wet  mine.  The  general  prac- 
tice in  Utah  is  to  work  on  Sundays.  (571,  578.) 

I.  Safety  and  sanitation  of  mines  and  smelters. — 1.  Inspection  of  mines. 
Colorado. — Mr.  LEE,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  testifies  that  there  are  two 
inspectors  in  connection  with  his  office,  but  that  the  force  is  entirely  inadequate. 
The  inspectors  have  never  been  able  to  get  around  to  all  of  the  mines.  They  are  con- 
tinually making  inspections,  but  most  of  them  are  on  the  basis  of  complaints,  and  the 
inspectors  are  compelled  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the  other  on  this  account. 
No  attention  is  paid  to  complaints  not  signed  in  good  faith.  Many  complaints  are 
made  in  spite  by  discharged  men,  but  there  are  also  many  valid  complaints.  The 
employers  often  ask  for  advice  from  the  inspectors  and  are  always  willing  to  have 
them  enter  the  mines.  Mr.  Lee  thinks  four  more  inspectors  would  be  needed  to  do 
the  work  satisfactorily.  (234,  236. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  Colorado  laws 
regarding  the  safety  and  sanitary  condition  of  mines  are  entirely  worthless,  because 
they  are  not  enforced.  The  law  requires  that  mines  be  examined  once  a  month;  he 
does  not  think  they  are  examined  oftener  than  once  in  6  months.  There  is  only  1 
inspector  with  1  deputy,  and  he  does  not  believe  they  could  make  examinations 
oftener.  Even  when  the  inspector  directs  changes  to  be  made  these  directions  can 
not  be  enforced  for  lack  of  penalties.  He  contrasts  the  condition  in  Colorado  with 
the  condition  in  England,  where,  he  says,  the  inspector's  department  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  mine  owners  have  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  their  mines.  (327,  338.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  says  that  there  have  been  mine  inspectors 
in  that  State  for  about  10  years.  He  has  been  mining  in  the  State  during  the  most 
of  that  time,  and  he  has  seen  a  deputy  inspector  just  once.  The  inspector  went 
through  a  mine  where  there  were  about  200  men  in  about  20  minutes.  The  mines 
ought  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  in  3  months.  The  companies  think  that  men  are 
cheaper  than  timber,  and  leave  the  mines  insufficiently  supported.  The  timbering 
and  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  ventilation,  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  State.  (358.) 

Mr.  DOYLE,  a  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  says  that  the  mine- 
inspection  laws  of  Colorado  amount  to  nothing.  The  force  of  inspectors  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  them.  The  mines  should  be  inspected  every  30  days.  In  practice 
no  mine  is  inspected  except  after  a  man  has  been  killed.  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  that  the 
sanitary  and  personal-safety  mining  laws  of  Colorado  are  sufficient  if  they  were 
enforced;  but  they  are  not  enforced.  (369. ) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  the  laws  relating 
to  mine  escapes,  ventilation,  and  other  appliances,  and  inspections,  have  been  of  no 
disadvantage  to  the  coal  mining  industry.  Just  such  things  were  used  before  the 
law  was  passed.  The  companies  generally  go  even  beyond  what  the  law  requires. 
(266.) 
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2.  Inspection  laws,  Utah  and  Idaho. — Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah, 
states  that  there  is  a  law  in  Utah  for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines,  but  none  for  the 
inspection  of  metal  mines.     He  does  not  know  why  the  metal  mines  are  not  included. 
There  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  question,  and  he  sup'poses  that  the  laws  are 
regarded  as  sufficient.     (618,  619,  622.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  though  there  is  no 
inspection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  the  State,  one  is  as  much  needed  for  them  as 
for  coal  mines.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  legislature  to  get  such  a  law, 
but  they  have  been  defeated  through  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners.  (628, 630. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  states  that  it  is  his  duty  to  inspect  the  coal  mines  of  Utah,  both  when 
called  upon  and  of  his  own  motion.  He  has  no  assistants.  The  coal  mines  of  Utah 
are  in  good  condition.  (622,  629. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  states  that  while  there  is  a  law  for  the  inspection 
of  coal  mines,  it  does  not  apply  to  metal  mines.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  the 
ventilation  or  timbering  or  safety  appliances  of  metal  mines.  (585. ) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  says 
that  the  absence  of  a  mine  inspection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  is  due  to  the 
opposition  of  the  owners.  When  he  was  in  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
regulate  the  metal  mines,  but  the  preponderance  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  against  it, 
and  it  was  defeated.  Mr.  Callis  voted  against  it,  believing  that  the  measure  was  not 
suited  to  correct  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at,  though  the  silver  miners  need  protection, 
and  the  silver  mines  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  proper  means  of  .ventilation  as  the 
coal  mines.  The  larger  mines  are  very  well  ventilated.  The  air  which  is  pumped  in 
to  work  the  pneumatic  drills  is  a  considerable  aid  in  ventilation.  The  worst  lack  of 
ventilation  appears  in  the  small  mines  worked  by  prospectors,  and  hi  this  fact  lies 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  a  law.  (636,  637. ) 

Mr.  Callis  thinks  that  the  Utah  laws  regarding  ventilation  should  be  a  little  more 
strictly  enforced.  The  ventilation  of  coal  mines  has  recently  been  much  improved, 
but  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines  there  is  still  need  of  improvement.  (633,  634. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  thinks  that  the  mining  inspection  system  in  Idaho  is  a  rather  per- 
functory affair,  and  that  the  mine  owners  themselves  are  inclined  to  keep  their 
mines  in  a  safe  condition  and  well  ventilated  without  any  legal  regulations.  (459. ) 

3.  Sanitation  and  safety  of  metal  mines. — Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  states  that  the 
best  metal  mines  of  Utah  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated.    The  man 
who  is  up  to  his  business  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  does  not  have  proper  venti- 
lation.   If  the  mine  is  not  cleared  of  smoke  the  men  can  not  work  properly.     More- 
over, the  good  miners  see  that  this  matter  is  attended  to.     (576. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  states  that  a  good  many  lives  would  be  saved  every  year  by  the  use 
of  a  cage  inclosed  at  the  sides  so  that  men  could  not  fall  or  be  knocked  from  it. 
Many  cages  have  safety  catches,  but  not  all.  Accidents  do  not  often  happen  for 
lack  of  them.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  depth  that  can  be  worked  with  one 
bucket.  When  a  certain  depth  is  reached  the  company  should  be  required  to  set  a 
hoist  at  a  station  down  in  the  mine.  The  use  of  excessively  long  single  lifts,  run- 
ning from  300  to  900  feet,  greatly  increases  the  danger.  (357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  regards  electricity  as  an  unsafe  motive  power  for  mines.  He  has 
known  of  the  killing  of  a  number  of  men  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  by  electric 
hoists,  through  the  accidental  charging  of  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  operation  of 
the  electric  hoist  is  also  uncertain.  (356,  357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the  ventilation  of  the  metal  mines  is  generally  very  poor. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  ventilation.  Occasionally,  in  particularly  bad  places, 
a  fan  is  put  in  which  blows  air  through  a  pipe  into  a  certain  drift  or  sometimes  into 
3  or  4.  It  is  not  usually  attempted  to  ventilate  the  whole  mine.  One  man  was 
recently  killed  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  on  account  of  bad  air,  and  another  is  in 
the  hospital  on  account  of  injuries  received  through  being  overcome  by  bad  air.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  become  senseless  from  this  cause.  He  is  gen- 
erally carried  out  and  lies  somewhere  until  he  gets  over  it,  and  then  goes  to  work 
again.  (357,  358.) 

The  witness  states  further  that  the  smoke  of  the  blasting  powder  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  bad  air  in  the  mines.  The  men  are  expected  to  shoot  the  blasts  at  the  ends  of 
their  shifts.  If  one  shift  does  not  follow  another  immediately,  as  it  need  not  if  they 
work  10  hours,  the  smoke  may  have  time  to  get  out  before  the  next  shift  comes  on. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  escape  if  one  shift  follows  another  immediately;  and 
this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  with  8-hour  shifts.  When  men  work  8-hour  shifts 
they  usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch.  If  they  would  set  off  the  blasts  just 
before  going  out  to  lunch,  the  20  minutes  would  give  the  air 'a  chance  to  become 
nearly  clear  of  smoke.  (358,  359. ) 

4.  Sanitary  conditions,  smelting,  precious  metals. — Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of 
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the  Hanauer  Smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  health  of  the  men  in  that  smelter 
is  injured  by  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead.  There  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  recent  years  in  apparatus  for  disposing  of  these  fumes,  but  they  can  not  be 
altogether  got  rid  of.  The  health  of  the  men  necessarily  suffers,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  in  this  work  that  the  hours  of  daily  labor  should  be  short.  (592-594.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  Smeltennen's  Union,  states  that  in  most  plants  which  he  has 
worked  in  there  are  systems  for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  cinders,  but  that  no  such 
appliances  have  been  put  in  at  the  Grant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  managers  have 
promised  to  do  it,  but  "always  gave  some  cause  or  other  for  not  doing  it."  Mr. 
Wright  believes  that  the  general  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  and  the  laws  for  the  venti- 
lation of  mines  are  well  enforced,  and  that  in  the  mines  there  is  no  disposition  to 
ignore  the  laws  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the  laborer.  A  man  of  some  education  is 
likely  to  protect  himself  better  against  any  sort  of  danger  than  the  more  ignorant 
workmen.  (315.) 

Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation 
than  working  in  that  smelter.  Lead  is  not  used  there.  The  fumes  in  the  lead 
smelters  were  formerly  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men,  but  it  is  his  impres- 
sion that  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  have  nearly  or  entirely  done 
away  with  the  injurious  effects. 

The  Argo  smelter  uses  copper  instead  of  lead  for  concentrating  the  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  no  injurious  fumes  in  copper  works.  Even  those  men  who  work  12  hours 
do  not  leave  the  work  exhausted.  They  do  not  actually  labor  over  6  hours,  and  they 
are  always  fresh.  Practically  no  time  is  lost  on  account  of  sickness.  (371,  376, 377. ) 

Mr.  NEWHOLTSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  company's  works  is  very  good.  It 
has  built  hoods  over  the  furnaces,  and  has  exhaust  fans  to  take  out  all  nauseous 
gases.  The  health  of  the  men  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years,  so 
that  they  generally  continue  at  work  a  great  deal  longer  than  before.  (301. ) 

5.  Compulsory  accident  insurance.  Colorado. — Mr.  DOYLE,  a  director  of  the  Port- 
land Gold  Mining  Company,  states  that  the  most  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  have  blanket  insurance  policies,  exempting  them  from  liability  for  accident; 
$1  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each  man  to  cover  the  premiums.  When 
a  man  is  killed  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow,  usually  after  a  suit  in 
court.  The  men  have  no  discretion  about  the  payment  of  the  $1  a  month.  (368, 
369.) 

Mr.  LEE,  mine  inspector,  says  that  in  a  good  many  Colorado  mines  the  employers 
insure  their  men  against  accident,  apparently  deducting  the  cost  from  their  wages. 
Men  also  frequently  insure  themselves.  (233.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  makes  insurance  a  condition  of  employment. 
This  has  always  been  done,  and  the  men  have  never  complained.  There  is  a  notice 
posted  about  the  works  that  such  and  such  deduction  will  be  made  for  hospital  dues 
and  insurance  dues,  and  the  men  enter  into  a  contract  to  this  effect  before  they  are 
employed.  The  company  is  saved  from  liability;  the  Employers'  Liability  Associa- 
tion takes  the  risk  of  any  action  for  damages  about  the  works.  The  witness  believes 
that  the  deduction  for  insurance  is  65  cents  or  $1  per  month;  the  hospital  dues  are 
65  cents  per  month.  This  money  pays  the  company  doctor,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  men  and  their  families.  (298,  303.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT  states  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  does  not 
impose  any  restrictions  as  to  insurance  upon  its  men  at  its  Denver  smelters.  (307.) 

Utah. — Mr.  HANAUER,  who  is  interested  in  smelters  and  metal  mines  in  Utah,  states 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  his  establishments  for  the  men  to  contribute  $1  per  month 
either  toward  hospital  service  or  toward  accident  insurance.  They  take  their  choice 
between  the  two,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  either.  A  man  who  should  refuse 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  respect  to  his  employment.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal 
practice  to  take  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Hanauer  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
take  accident  insurance  and  not  over  10  per  cent  the  hospital  service.  His  company 
has  an  insurance  which  relieves  it  from  responsibility  in  case  of  accident;  itianot 
clear  whether  or  not  this  is  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  the  men.  (608,  609. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
that  company  had  a  system  of  involuntary  insurance  at  one  time,  but  it  became  obnox- 
ious and  was  given  up.  Under  a  purely  voluntary  system,  with  low  premiums  and 
good  indemnities,  90  per  cent  of  the  men  went  in  again.  (595.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  not  customary  in  Utah,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  to  compel  the  men  to  pay  for  accident  insurance.  The  companies  sometimes 
contract  for  insurance  without  expense  to  the  men.  Some  accident  companies  also 
do  a  considerable  business  with  the  miners  individually.  (585.) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  there  is  no  system  of  insurance  under  his  company,  and  he 
does  not  know  whether  there  is  one  at  any  mine  in  Utah.  (572. ) 

Idaho. — Mr.  BURBIDGE  says  that  most  of  the  mining  companies  in  Idaho  insure 
their  men  against  accident. "  This  does  not  relieve  the  company  from  liability  for 
damage  suits.  (459.) 

6.  Employers?  liability. — Mr.  SMITH  thinks  that  a  rigid  employers'  liability  law  is 
especially  desirable  in  Colorado.  The  existing  law  does  not  protect  employees  against 
injury  by  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  So  long  as  this  is  true  the  workingman 
ought  to" be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  selecting  those  with  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  this  influence  he  does  not  secure.  (226,  227.) 

J.  Miscellaneous  testimony  as  to  condition  of  labor  in  mountain 
States. — 1.  Immigration.  Foreign-born  labor. — Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commis- 
sioner of  Colorado,  believes^that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to  produce  an  excess 
of  labor  and  depreciate  wages.  He  believes  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion to  those  who  possess  a  small  amount  of  wealth  and  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  English.  There  are  comparatively  few  foreign-born  persons  in  Colorado  who 
can  not  speak  English.  There  are  a  good  many  Swedes  and  some  Italians.  The 
latter  are  very  clannish  and  are  not  a  desirable  class  of  citizens.  (221,  222.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  coal  miners  are 
mostly  foreigners.  Italians,  Finlanders,  and  French  predominate.  There  are  also 
Welsh,  English,  and  some  Americans.  (626.) 

Mr.  HANAUER,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all. 
There  are  many  Scandinavians,  some  Irishmen,  Cornishmen,  and  Italians,  in  his 
employment.  (611.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the  miners  are  a  mixture 
of  nationalities,  in  which  the  Irish-Americans  probably  predominate  and  Scandinav- 
ians are  next  in  number.  Mr.  Chambers  prefers  American  miners,  if  he  could  get 
enough  of  them.  (588.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  the  majority  of  the  men  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City  are 
English  speaking — Americans,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  are  also  Scandina- 
vians and  Finns.  It  is  the  general  purpose  not  to  have  any  one  nationality  predomi- 
nate, unless  it  is  the  Americans.  (572.) 

Foreign  labor  in  smelting. — Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  states  that 
that  company  employs  very  largely  foreigners,  probably  more  Swedes  than  any 
others.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  his  company  not  to  employ  too  many  of 
any  one  class,  in  order  to  avoid  clannishness.  He  has  found  American  workmen 
preferable  to  foreign  for  the  more  skilled  parts  of  the  work.  (377.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says 
that  the  blast  furnacemen  are  generally  American  born.  Around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment they  are  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  few  Americans.  The  foreigners  seem 
better  adapted  to  that  class  of  work.  The  witness  has  not  found  colored  labor  very 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work.  (296. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
in  that  smelter  the  Scandinavians  probably  predominated.  There  were  Germans, 
Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans.  (595. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  smeltermen's  union,  says  that  he  thinks  about  one-third  of 
the  men  in  the  Colorado  smelters  are  foreigners.  They  are  largely  Swedes,  Austrians, 
and  Scandinavians.  The  foreigners  need  some  restraint  when  there  is  any  trouble, 
but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  are  to  be  had.  They  are  improving 
and  learning  to  be  good  citizens.  The  Swedes  especially  are  anxious  to  become  citi- 
zens and  educate  themselves.  (313. ) 

2.  Importation  of  labor.  Contract  labor. — Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado,  says  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imported  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  from  the  Southern  States,  under  contract,  into  their  works  in  the  city 
of  Pueblo.  There  was  also  a  large  importation  from  Missouri  under  contract  during 
the  Leadville  trouble  in  1896.  Attempts  were  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  Northern 
coal  strikes  in  1898.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  State  law  prohibiting  importation 
of  labor.  He  regards  such  importation  as  detrimental  to  the  State,  and  especially  to 
the  men  who  are  displaced,  who  may  have  been  employed  many  years  and  may  have 
built  homes  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  permanent.  The  laborers  imported  are 
usually  of  a  low  and  ignorant  class,  and  Mr.  Coates's  own  county  is  to-day  under 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public  charity  as  a  result  of 
the  importation  of  laborers.  Such  importations  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages, 
and  the  employers  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacing  of  organized 
labor.  He  believes  that  the  companies  find  their  best  method  of  importing  laborers 
to  be  by  sending  personal  representatives  to  the  districts  where  men  can  be  found. 
The  laborers  are  induced  to  come  by  various  misrepresentations,  and  especially  by 
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assurances  of  permanent  employment,  which  are  disregarded  when  the  interests  of 
the  company  demand  it.  As  a  rule,  such  laborers  are  not  English  speaking.  Few 
English-speaking  people  will  make  a  contract  to  take  someone  else's  job.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  against  foreign  importation  large  companies  now  go  to  the 
Southern  States  and  get  negroes.  A  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  companies 
from  importing  men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers.  Mr.  Coates  would  not,  however, 
favor  a  law  to  prevent  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into  the  State.  (248,  249, 
257.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  he  has  known  of  only 
one  case  in  which  men  have  been  brought  under  contract  from  other  States  to  the 
coal  mines  of  Colorado  to  break  a  strike.  In  that  case  the  strikers  sent  men  to  Den- 
ver and  stationed  some  at  the  station  there,  and  had  others  visit  the  boarding  houses 
and  lodging  houses  to  persuade  men  not  to  go  to  the  minea  where  the  strike  was. 
In  some  cases  men  who  came  to  the  mines  and  were  persuaded  to  return  were  sent 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  union.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for- 
bidding any  company  to  bring  laborers  from  another  State  to  take  the  place  of  men 
out  on  a  strike.  (328, 329. ) 

Mr.  GRANT  says  that  the  importation  of  miners  from  other  States  is  a  somewhat 
frequent  method  of  meeting  strikes  in  the  precious-metal  mines.  Men  have  been 
imported  from  Missouri  at  times  for  this  purpose.  (197.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  refers  to  the  importation  of  labor  from 
Missouri  and  other  States  in  connection  with  the  strikes  at  Leadville.  He  says  that 
the  men  imported  were  "the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thugs"  that  ever  came  in  a  body 
to  Colorado,  and  yet  a  militia  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  interference.  He  thinks  laws  prohibiting  such  practices  desirable.  Mr. 
Smith  also  says  that  recently  a  considerable  number  of  colored  laborers  have  been 
imported  to  work  in  the  Colorado  Iron  Works  at  Pueblo.  (215,  222. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  numbers  of  people  have  been 
brought  into  that  State  under  contract,  when  there  were  a  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  looking  for  work.  He  thinks  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
carry  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another.  (351,356.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that  the  Colorado  smelt- 
ers have  ever  brought  in  any  labor  under  contract.  There  have  been  temporary 
scarcities  of  labor,  lasting  only  through  the  hot  season,  and  at  such  times  the  smelt- 
ers have  sometimes  made  contracts  with  local  employment  agencies.  (313. ) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company, 
states  that  his  company  has  never  introduced  labor  into  its  Pueblo  plant  from  other 
States.  It  did  take  Italian  labor  from  New  York  to  its  Mexican  plants  at  one  time, 
but  has  ceased  to  do  so.  It  has  found  the  Mexican  labor  preferable.  (297,  304.) 

Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  bringing  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  from  other  States,  but  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  occurred,  to  his  knowledge.  (620. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  has  never  known  of  the  bringing  of  any  labor  into 
Utah  under  contract,  either  from  abroad  or  from  other  States.  (569. ) 

3.  Colored  labor. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  of  its  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored.  They  were  brought 
from  the  South.  They  are  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  ana  at  the  mines. 
They  are  less  given  to  strikes  than  white  laborers  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and 
are  fully  equal  to  white  labor  in  eildurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  common  laborers.  In  some  places  the  work  is  hot,  and  colored  men 
probably  stand  the  beat  better  than  white. 

Japanese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  The  witness  has  found  non-English- 
speaking  men  less  desirable  than  those  who  speak  English,  being  less  intelligent, 
more  vicious  and  clannish,  and  more  easily  led  into  violence.  (270-272,  281.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that 
any  colored  labor  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  Colorado  smelters  under  contract. 
He  has  known  of  only  one  trial  of  colored  labor  at  a  smelter.  The  Globe  Smelter 
put  in  60  colored  men  one  morning,  and  at  night  only  4,  Mr.  Wright  believes,  were 
left.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  colored  men  had  all  quit.  They  said  they  could 
not  stand  the  heat.  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  is  that  the  labor  is  too  continuous  for 
them.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  colored  men  at  the  smelters,  and  if  they  were 
employed  there  they  would  be  received  into  the  union.  (313,  318.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  has  not  tried  colored  labor  very  much,  and  has  not 
liked  what  it  has  tried  because  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work.  (296. ) 
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Mr.  HILL  states  that  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  does  not  employ  any  colored  labor. 
(377.) 

Mr.  HANATTEK,  of  Utah,  says  that  he  has  not  employed  any  colored  labor  in  his 
mines  or  smelters.  (611. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  there  is  no  colored  labor  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City. 
(572.) 

4.  Employment  of  children. — Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  says 
that  the  legislature  of  Colorado  in  1899  passed  a  law  forbidding  children  to  go  to  work 
before  reaching  the  age  of  14,  but  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  public  senti- 
ment allows  the  law  to  be  evaded.    Many  people — widows — are  dependent  upon 
their  children  for  support.     Public  sentiment  sustains  the  allowing  of  such  children 
to  go  to  work  because  parente  and  children  would  otherwise  become  the  subjects  of 
charity.    Mr.  Coates  thinks  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  directors  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  says  that  in  his  own  school  district  the  directors  know  of  many  instances 
where  the  law  is  violated,  and  he  thinks  they  pay  little  attention  to  it.     He  knows 
of  no  instance  where  the  law  has  been  enforced  except  through  the  efforts  of  organ- 
ized labor;  and  even  organized  labor  has  almost  been  obliged  to  desist  because  of 
hostile  public  sentiment.     (258.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  says  that  tnere  is  a  law  in  Colorado 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year. 
He  does  not  think  that  further  legislation  is  especially  necessary.  The  employment 
of  children  generally  is  injurious  to  adult  labor.  In  many  cases  a  boy  of  12  or  14  can 
run  a  machine  as  well  as  a  grown  man,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  employment. 
(220,  226.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  workers  is  improved  by  the  law  which  prevents  the  employment  of 
children  in  mines  and  factories.  He  would  raise  the  age  of  employment  to  18  years. 
He  would  not  make  any  exception  even  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small 
children  and  a  boy  or  two  of  the  age  of  15,  16,  or  17.  The  State  should  look  after 
people  in  such  circumstances.  (353. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  some  children  are 
employed  in  the  mines  as  trap  boys,  and  some  boys  go  in  and  work  with  their 
fathers,  he  thinks,  as  young  as  13  years.  He  considers  that  the  effects  of  employing 
boys  of  that  age  are  bad.  (333. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  no  children  are  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah.  He 
does  not  know  as  to  the  coal  mines.  (571. ) 

5.  Machinery. — Precious  metal  mines. — Mr.  GRANT  says  that  constant  improvements 
are  being  made  in  mining  machinery.    The  only  machine  that  would  tend  to  displace 
labor  is  the  drilling  machine,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  few 
laborers  have  been  displaced.     (198.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  mine  manager,  says  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
diminished  the  number  of  men  in  particular  metal  mines,  but  does  not,  he  thinks, 
diminish  the  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  whole.  Mines  are  worked  and 
employ  labor  which  could  not  be  worked  at  all  without  machinery.  (580. ) 

Mr.  HILL  believes  that  improved  machinery  benefits  the  laboring  class  in  the  long 
run.  He  has  not  seen  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  laborer  from  improved  machinery 
in  mining  or  smelting.  (375. ) 

Coal  mines. — Mr.  BEAMAN  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does 
not  employ  machinery  in  its  mines.  It  tried  some  machines,  but  did  not  find  them 
satisfactory.  (265,266.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  introduction  of 
mining  machines  in  northern  Colorado,  by  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  great  deal 
of  coal  in  a  short  time,  has  cut  down  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  the  year. 
He  estimates  that  the  machines  have  thrown  out  of  work  one-third  of  the  men 
formerly  employed  there.  That  number  of  men,  he  thinks,  have  left  the  region,  or 
at  least  the  mines.  (332,  333. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  also  that  a  man  mining  coal  with  a  pick  will  not  make  so  much 
slack  by  20  per  cent  as  a  mining  machine.  (332. ) 

Smelters.—  Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says 
that  no  considerable  amount  of  new  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  smelters 
in  recent  years  except  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  capacity.  The  use  of  electricity 
hat  been  increased.  The  output  has  been  largely  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.  ' '  There  used  to  be  30  men  on  10  furnaces,  and  now  we  are 
treating  more  ore  in  the  same  department  with  18  men."  Formerly  the  men  had  to 
go  in  and  tap  the  furnaces  about  every  fifteen  minutes;  now  they  have  to  go  in  every 
three  or  four  minutes.  The  severity  of  the  work  has  therefore  been  very  much 
increased,  and  the  men  are  more  constantly  exposed  to  the  furnace  fumes.  (314, 
319.) 
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6.  Social  condition  of  labor. — Colorado. — Mr.  COATES,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  the  social  condition  of  workmen  in  Colorado  is  bettering  as  they 
organize.     There  is  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men  are  brought  together. 
The  trade  unions  generally  have  public  meetings,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.    They  also  have  libraries  and  reading  ropms,  which  they  support;  and 
generally  their  social  condition  and  intelligence  are  improving.     (252.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  social  condition  of  his 
associates  is  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  organizations.  The  men  do  more  reading  and  a  little  more  thinking.  The 
school  facilities  have  improved.  (353.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  thinks  that  the 
social  condition  of  the  smelter  men  and  the  miners  of  Colorado  is  improving.  He 
thinks  they  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  than  they  were  15  years  ago,  and  that 
they  read  more  and  educate  themselves  and  their  families  more.  He  has  seen 
no  great  change  in  respect  of  drinking.  Not  many  of  the  smelter  men  are  hard 
drinkers;  their  health  will  not  permit  them  to  drink  much.  (312. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  coal  miners  of  northern  Colorado  is  much  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The 
reason  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  that  they  are  able  to  get  work, 
and  this  is  caused  largely  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  (332.) 

Mr.  HILL,  mine  and  smelter  operator,  believes  that  the  miners  of  Colorado  gener- 
ally are  as  well  off  as  they  have  ever  been.  They  used  to  receive  very  much  higher 
wages,  but  the  cost  of  everything  that  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher. 
Mr.  Hill  implies  that  this  higher  cost  would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  wages, 
saying  that  the  very  high  wages  led  to  certain  kinds  of  extravagances  that  have  grad- 
ually disappeared.  In  a  recent  visit  to  his  old  town  of  Blackhawk  he  has  observed 
an  air  of  thrift  and  a  number  of  well-kept  homes,  which  seem  to  indicate  better  social 
conditions  among  the  miners  than  existed  20  years  ago.  (380.) 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  LEE,  mine  inspector,  the  men  working  in  the  mines 
20  years  ago  were  of  a  higher  average  intelligence  than  at  present.  Many  of  them 
were  college  men  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  show  little  ambition  to  rise  above  ordinary  wages.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  much  better  social  opportunities  and  opportunity  for  personal  improvement  now 
than  formerly.  (233.) 

7.  Social  condition  of  miners  and  smelters. —  Utah. — Mr.  TKRHUNE  says  that  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  miners  and  smelter  men  of  Utah  are 
improving.     He  attributes  the  improvement  to  the  entrance  of  their  children  into  the 
public  schools;  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  to  their  increased  leisure  for 
intellectual  pursuits.     (592.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  miners 
in  Utah  has  improved  very  much  in  15  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mining  districts  of  the  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial  and  moral  class 
of  men  than  most  new  districts.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the 
common-school  system  and  churches.  (585.) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
miners  in  Utah  is  improving.  The  population  of  the  mining  camps  was  of  a  less 
thrifty  class  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  the  last  10  years.  (576.) 

Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  thinks 
that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  coal-mine  workers  is  much  better 
than  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  He  attributes  this  especially  to  the  8-hour  law,  which 
has  given  the  miners  more  time  to  study  and  inform  themselves.  Literature  is  also 
more  abundant  and  more  newspapers  are  taken.  The  miners  whom  he  has  worked 
with  are  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and  economical.  They  have  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  settle  down  and  have  homes  of  their  own.  (631.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  coal  miners  is  better,  in  his  j  udgment,  than  20  years  ago.  He  attributes  the 
improvement  largely  to  the  greater  leisure  for  mental  improvement,  due  to  the  short- 
ening of  hours  of  labor.  (626.) 

Mr.  SHARP  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  miners  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  There  is 
some  inclination  among  the  men  to  read  and  try  to  improve  their  intellectual  status. 
The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  a  lodge  and  a  library  at  one  of  the  company's  mines. 
(640.) 

8.  Farmers  as  miners. — Mr.  SHARP,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  says  that  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent  of  its  men  work  on  farms,  generally 
their  own,  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer.    They  are  generally  more 
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expert  at  mining  than  at  farming,  yet  Mr.  Sharp  believes  that  many  of  them  would 
go  away  during  the  summer,  even  if  the  mine  were  working.  The  number  of  men 
of  this  class  is  perhaps  greater  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming.  (642,  643. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  though  many  of  the  men  in  the  Centennial  Eureka  mine 
own  little  pieces  of  ground  down  in  the  settlement,  they  are  not  themselves  farmers. 
There  may  be  men  in  other  Utah  mines  who  work  a  while  upon  their  farms,  then  a 
while  in  the  mines;  but  he  has  none.  Such  men  would  not  be  skilled  miners.  (577. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  men  frequently  work  for 
a  time  and  then  work  for  a  time  on  farms  that  they  own.  Such  men  are  not  fully 
skilled,  and  get  lower  wages  than  skilled  miners.  (586.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  come  to  the  mines  to  work  during  the  winter.  He  believes  this  tends  to 
maintain  the  harmonious  relations  between  miners  and  mine  owners.  (627. ) 

9.  Ownership  of  homes.     Rents.     Expenses. — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector 
of  Utah,  says  that  about  one-third  of  the  Utah  coal  miners  own  their  homes.     He  con- 
siders the  effect  of  home  owning  to  be  valuable  in  making  better  citizens  and  in  dis- 
couraging intoxication  and  extravagance.     (626. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
there  was  an  increased  tendency  among  the  employees  of  that  company  to  own  their 
homes,  and  it  was  a  tendency  which  he  believed  to  be  very  desirable.  (595. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT  states  that  the  workmen  in  the  Denver  smelters  pay  from  $4  to  $12  a 
month  for  dwellings.  He  would  consider  $8  the  average.  Rents  have  recently  risen 
so  that  houses  which  could  have  been  got  6  months  earlier  for  $4  or  $5  per  month 
cost  $6  to  $8.  Ten  dollars  is  paid  for  a  little  5-room  cottage.  (308,  310. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Denver  smelters  are  men  of 
families,  and  he  estimates  that  their  families  would  average  about  five.  He  thinks 
then-  grocery  bills  would  average  $18  to  $20  per  month.  They  have  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est clothes  they  can.  Mr.  Wright  has  to  buy  about  a  suit  every  month,  which  costs 
from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  cost  of  living  has  recently  been  increased  by  reason  of  the 
general  rise  of  prices.  Clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
ing rent,  will  consume  about  three-fourths  of  the  income  of  the  smelter  workmen. 
Mr.  Wright  has  never  known  any  of  the  smelter  men  to  save  anything,  although  they 
are  very  economical.  They  necessarily  use  somewhat  expensive  food,  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  furnace  fumes  upon  their  health  and  the  need  of  humoring  their  stomachs. 
They  have  to  have  much  meat,  and  some  variety  of  food.  (308-310,  319.) 

10.  Character  ofworkingmen.    Savings. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  states  that  the  miners  employed  by  that  company  are  an  average 
class  of  men,  some  thrifty  and  some  not.     Their  habits  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  population  as  a  whole.    They  include  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  colored 
men,  and  white  Americans.    At  the  steel  works  the  men  are  mostly  Americans,  white 
and  colored.     (270-272,289.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  the  workmen  are  not  generally  inclined  to  save  their  money  and  build 
homes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  unmarried  and  live  in  boarding  houses. 
The  Americans  spend  their  money  on  their  families  or  spend  it  in  the  saloons.  The 
foreign  element  are  more  likely  to  save  money  and  send  a  part  of  it  to  the  old 
country.  (295,  296.) 

11.  Marital  condition. — Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Utah  coal  miners  have  families.     (626. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  mine  operator,  Utah,  states  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  that  he 
has  to  do  with  have  families.  Most  of  them  try  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of 
a  mining  camp,  preferably  in  the  valleys.  (585. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Utah,  states  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  men  employed  by  that  smelter  are  married  men.  He  believes  that  the 
men  who  have  families  and  homes  are  more  interested  in  their  work  than  others. 
The  company  gave  preference  to  married  men.  (595.) 

12.  Unskilled  labor. — Mr.  Co  AXES  says  that  unskilled  laborers  compose  the  great 
mass  of  the  unorganized,  but  that  organized  labor  has  in  many  instances  effected 
great  improvements  hi  their  condition.     Very  few  statutes  in  favor  of  the  laboring 
man  have  been  passed  in  Colorado,  except  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor. 
Instances  are  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor.     Few  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  in  Colorado  are  English  speaking;  the  great  mass  are  Austrians,  Swedes,  and 
Italians.     As  they  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  customs  they 
incline  more  toward  organization.  •  A  number  of  unions  have  recently  been  formed, 
of  whose  members  perhaps  90  per  cent  are  of  foreign  speech.     (246. ) 
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III.    THE  CCEUR  D'ALENE   STRIKE  AND  RIOT  OF   1899. 

(Testimony  taken  in  Idaho  in  July,  1899.) 

A.  General  statements  as  to  conditions  in  Cceur  d'Alene  district.  — 

Mr.  BURBIDGE,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Con- 
centrating Company,  testifies  that  the  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Oregon  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  not  watered.  The 
officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  not  interested  in  the  mining  company. 
The  company  has  been  in  operation  about  13  years,  and  during  that  time  has  paid 
dividends  of  a  little  over  $600,000,  being  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.  Meantime  perhaps  an  equal  sum,  taken  from  earnings,  has  been  spent  in 
improvements.  The  mine  is  a  large  one,  having  a  long  life  before  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  comprehensive  plans.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  ore  has 
increased  the  profitableness  of  the  mine  during  recent  years.  (438,  439.  ) 

Mr.  FINCH,  of  the  Standard  mine,  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  no 
interest  in  that  mine,  nor,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  or  any  other  mine 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region.  He  has  been  told  this  especially  by  the  president  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  (500,  505.  ) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  believes  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  considerable  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  although  it  may  own  a  little  stock.  The  mine  is  owned  chiefly  by  D.  O.  Mills 
and  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  and  McCormick,  of  Chicago.  (524.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  it  had  been  the  general 
report  among  business  men  and  miners  alike  that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  practi- 
cally the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  although  the  witness  has  no 
authentic  information  to  prove  that  fact.  However,  the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  did  not  raise  any  particular  animosity  against  the  mine.  The  witness  does 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  now  no  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  property,  but  points  out  that  mining 
stocks  are  changing  hands  rapidly  all  the  time.  (406.) 

15.  Causes  of  strike  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  —  The  findings 
of  the  coroner's  jury  in  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  on  April 
29,  1899,  describe  the  events  leading  up  to  the  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  and  the  consequent  riot.  Descriptions  of  these  events,  tallying 
with  these  findings  practically  in  every  particular,  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Burbidge 
assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  and  by  Dr.  France,  coroner,  and  physi- 
cian of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  The  description  given  by  the  coroner's  jury  is 
chiefly  followed  below.  (441,  442,  462,  465,  466.  ) 

In  1894  the  wages  in  the  Wardner  mines,  including  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  and  the 
Last  Chance,  were  fixed  at  $3  per  day  for  underground  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners. 
Union  and  nonunion  men  were  employed  without  discrimination.  In  November, 
1894,  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner  demanded  that  laborers,  including  muckers  and 
carmen,  should  also  be  paid  $3.50  per  day.  The  company  refused,  and  the  mine 
was  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  many  of  the  miners,  especially  non- 
union men,  and  business  men  of  Wardner  petitioned  for  opening  the  mine.  The 
market  conditions  being  unfavorable,  the  company  agreed  to  start  with  the  under- 
standing that  $2.50  per  day  should  be  paid  to  laborers  and  $3  to  miners,  and  that 
whenever  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2£ 
ounces  of  silver  should  together  have  a  market  value  of  $6,  the  old  rate  of  wages 
should  be  restored  —  a  condition  never  yet  reached.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of 
the  unions  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  work  union  and  nonunion  men 
together,  the  company  decided  to  emply  only  nonunion  men.  Mr.  Burbidge  adds 
that  the  union  tried  to  keep  men  from  taking  employment,  but  after  a  time  a  full 
crew  was  secured. 

Mr.  DOUD,  county  tax  assessor,  says  that  during  the  year  1893  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  its  employees.  The  com- 
pany made  a  proposition  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  only  union  then  existing  at 
Wardner,  to  pay  wages  at  a  certain  scale,  subject  to  increase  if  the  combined  market 
price  of  lead  and  silver  should  rise,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  pay  the  existing  rate  of 
$3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners,  but  with  no  understanding  that  those  rates 
could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Both  these  propositions  were  rejected 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  another  was  then  submitted  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
pany would  pay  $3  and  $3.50,  respectively;  that  it  would  give  preference  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  employment,  and  would  not  compel  them  to  board  at  the 
company  boarding  house.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  everything  seemed 
harmonious  until  the  fall  of  1894,  when  it  was  learned  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  that 
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the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  importing  miners  from  Michigan,  and  even  Italians 
from  Castle  Garden.  The  miners  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  company  to 
stop  this  practice,  but  the  company,  after  some  discussion,  declared  that  it  proposed 
to  run  its  mine  with  the  same  policy  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  men  there- 
upon voted  to  quit  employment  until  the  company  should  recognize  the  agreement 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  organization.  The  mine  accordingly 
remained  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  the  company,  so  the  witness 
declares,  circulated  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  the  mine,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2f  ounces  of  silver  should  reach  $6,  wages 
would  be  raised  to  $3  and  $3.50,  the  rates  meantime  to  be  $2.50  and  $3  per  day. 
This  petition  was  signed  chiefly  by  store  men  and  outsiders;  the  miners  were  not 
consulted  at  all.  The  witness  is  satisfied  that  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  afterwards 
reached  the  figure  mentioned,  but  that  there  was  no  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Doud  declares  further  that  just  before  the  riot  of  April  29  he  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  Young,  the  sheriff,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  manager  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  The  witness  urged  Mr.  Burbidge  to  meet  the  men  and  set- 
tle the  difficulty  peaceably,  but  he  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to  settle.  Mr. 
Burbidge  admitted  he  had  discharged  many  men  simply  because  they  belonged  to 
the  union;  and  on  having  his  attention  called  to  the  law  of  1893  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  men  on  that  ground  he  declared  that  he  had  taken  legal  advice  concerning 
his  action.  (540-543.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  declares  that  the  value  of  ore 
had  risen  above  the  figure  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  higher  wages  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  1895,  and  that  the  company  positively  refused  to  increase  the  wages  and 
repudiated  its  contract.  He  says  that  the  men  then  began  to  organize,  but  were  dis- 
charged as  rapidly  as  their  membership  in  the  union  was  ascertained.  The  governor, 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  been  informed,  asked  the  company  to  arbitrate  the  difference,  but 
it  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  situation  had  become  much  strained,  an  increase  in 
wages  was  granted  (in  April,  1899),  but  not  quite  up  to  the  union  rate.  (393.) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE  blames  the  Bunker  Hill  company  for  the  strike  and  the  difficulties. 
The  company  would  not  recognize  the  union,  would  not  hire  the  doctor  the  men 
wanted,  and  wanted  the  men  to  trade  at  certain  stores.  The  company  has  not  run  a 
store  of  its  own  for  some  time,  but  has  a  boarding  house  of  its  own.  The  witness 
thinks  it  is  the  cheapest  mine  to  work  in  in  the  whole  region.  As  soon  as  men 
would  join  the  union  they  were  discharged,  and  ill  feeling  has  been  steadily  growing. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  unions  are  lawless  organizations,  although  there 
are  some  bad  men  in  them.  The  membership  as  a  whole,  he  thinks,  deprecated  the 
commission  of  any  crime.  (436-438. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  admits  that  after  1895  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  refused  to  employ 
union  men,  although  a  few  union  men,  who  made  no  difficulty,  were  perhaps 
employed.  It  was  not  required  that  the  workers  sign  any  paper  further  than  that 
required  by  the  law  of  Idaho,  which  provides  that  mines  may  employ  only  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  the  witness  submitted  a  copy  of  the  form  of  application  for 
employment  used.  (441,453.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  and  Mr.  GILLEN  (a  miner  of  the  Gem  mine)  both  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  required  those  seeking  employment  to  sign  a  statement 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  unions  and  would  not  join  them.  (425.) 

Dr.  FRANCE  testifies  that  since  May,  1892,  he  has  been  physician  and  surgeon  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company.  He  is  paid  by  the  men  under  an  agreement  by 
which  $1  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each.  He  maintains  a  private 
hospital  in  connection  with  this  work.  (462. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  says  that  the  doctor  who  cares  for  the  employees  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  is  selected  by  the  men  and  paid  by  them  through  an  assessment  of  $1  per 
month.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  paying  one  doc- 
tor in  order  to  justify  him  in  maintaining  a  hospital.  But  there  is  no  objection  when 
the  men  desire  another  doctor  to  treat  them  individually,  and  they  can  direct  their 
dollar  to  be  paid  to  any  doctor.  (460,  461. ) 

Reason  for  lower  wages  at  Bunker  Hill  mine. — Mr.  BURBIDGE  insists  that  differences 
in  conditions  justified  lower  wages  at  Wardner  than  in  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek. 
In  fact  the  wages  at  the  other  mine  at  Wardner,  the  Last  Chance,  which  employs 
only  union  labor,  have  always  been  the  same  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  the  miners' 
unions  making  concessions  and  not  demanding  that  the '  same  wages  be  paid  as  in 
other  mines.  The  Wardner  mines  are  operated  through  tunnels  and  have  good 
drainage  and  ventilation,  while  those  on  Canyon  Creek  are  shaft  mines,  and  are  wet 
and  badly  ventilated.  Board  at  Wardner  is  $6  per  week,  and  on  Canyon  Creek  $7 
per  week.  The  Wardner  mines  are  less  profitable,  also.  The  ore  is  not  rich  even  in 
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lead,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  is  much  less.  The  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  ore 
is  higher  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  on  Canyon  Creek.  About  one-third  of  the 
material  broken  is  waste,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies  or 
chutes,  making  long  drifts  through  unproductive  material  necessary.  On  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  Wardner  mines,  heavy  timbering  and  filling  are 
necessary. 

The  cost  of  removing  water  from  the  Canyon  Creek  mines  is,  the  witness  admits, 
greater,  but  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  has  to  expend  large  sums  in  running  tunnels, 
much  more  than  the  other  mines  spend  on  shafts.  It  costs  less  to  deliver  the  ore  to 
the  mill  on  Canyon  Creek  than  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  the  concentrator  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  mine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  There  was  no  complaint  among  them,  so  far  as  Mr.  Burbidge 
knows  up  to  April  23,  1899.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  was 
wTith  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek,  who  affected  to  believe  that  the  companies  there 
would  be  influenced  to  reduce  wages  to  the  same  scale  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 
A  mine  with  a  lower  grade  of  products  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  quite  as  high 
wages  as  mines  with  higher  grades  of  ore,  but  nevertheless  the  miners  at  the  Bunker  . 
Hill  mine  are,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  any  others  in  the  district.  The  question 
of  wages  at  the  mine  could  not  be  arbitrated.  (440,  450,  455.) 

Mr.  MAcDoNALD,  manager  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  also  declares  that  it  is  easier 
to  work  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  in  those  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  Canyon  mines 
are  wet  and  the  men  have  to  pay  about  $15  every  month  for  rubber  clothes,  which 
are  not  necessary  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  cheaper  board  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  also  justifies  lower  wages.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  ore  in  the  latter 
mine  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  Helena-Frisco  mine.  (482. ) 

C.  The  riot  of  April  29,  1899. — 1.  Events  immediately  preceding  riot. — The 
report  of  the  coroner's  jury  continues  that  early  in  April,  1899,  the  presence  of  agi- 
tators at  Wardner  and  the  attempt  to  unionize  the  men  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
forced  the  Bunker  Hill  company  to  investigate  its  rolls  and  have  a  number  of  union 
men  summarily  dismissed.  This  precipitated  the  later  troubles.  On  April  23  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wardner  union  was  held  and  committees  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  mines,  and  to  demand  $3.50  for  all  underground 
workers  and  recognition  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Burbidge  adds  that  only  about  5  out  of 
the  20  men  composing  the  committee  which  waited  on  him  were  employees  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  report  continues  that  the  assistant  manager  promised  to 
communicate  this  proposal  to  the  company,  although  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
recognize  the  union.  A  second  meeting  of  the  Wardner  union  was  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  a  strike  was  declared  in  both  mines,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  union  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  a  demonstration  was  made  and 
the  nonunion  men  were  solicited  to  join  the  union.  Mr.  Burch,  superintendent  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  then  announced  that  wages  would  be  raised  to  $3  and  $3.50, 
but  that  men  joining  the  union  would  be  discharged. 

On  the  following  day  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  the  Wardner  union 
marched  in  force  to  the  mine,  some  of  the  members  armed,  and  again  demanded  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  were  used,  and  a 
number  of  Bunker  Hill  men  did  join  the  union.  Some  of  these  afterwards  returned 
to  the  mine,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strike  had  effectually  failed.  Work  was 
resumed  until  April  29.  (466. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  states  substantially  the 
same  facts  as  those  presented  by  the  coroner's  jury.  In  addition  he  says  that  on  April 
26,  as  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  were  on  their  way  to  work  in  the 
morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  mob  of  150  men  and  given  4  minutes  in 
which  to  get  back;  they  accordingly  retreated.  At  the  same  time  the  union  mob 
captured  the  tramway  of  the  mine  and  tied  it  up,  although  it  was  left  uninjured. 
Warnings  were  constantly  being  received  that  the  union  intended  to  destroy  the  com- 
pany's property.  Nevertheless  part,  at  least,  of  the  nonunion  men  continued  to  work 
in  the  mines  and  at  the  mill  up  to  the  day  of  the  riot,  April  29.  (441, 442.) 

Dr.  FRANCE,  coroner,  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  April  26  he  saw  a  large  body 
of  men,  probably  200,  enter  the  Last  Chance  mill  at  Wardner.  They  were  intending 
to  stop  the  nonunion  men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine. 
The  witness  saw  a  half  a  dozen  union  men  rush  into  the  mine  boarding  house  and 
come  out  dragging  nonunion  men  by  the  collar  and  kicking  them.  Dr.  France,  as  a 
county  officer,  threatened  to  arrest  one  of  these  union  men,  but  the  man  struck  at 
him  and  ordered  him  to  go  away.  The  nonunion  men  did  not  go  to  work  that 
morning,  but  did  so  in  the  evening.  (463. ) 
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2.  Action  of  miners'  unions. — The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  declare  that  the 
Burke  miners'  union  had  passed  a  resolution,  before  April  29,  that  it  would,  as  a 
union,  render  assistance  to  the  Wardner  union  in  the  pending  strike.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29  orders  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  union  should  proceed  in  a 
body  to  Wardner.  The  miners  took  the  Northern  Pacific  train,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  Gem  they  broke  open  the  powder  house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine  and 
seized  80  boxes  of  dynamite,  each  containing  50  pounds.  On  the  night  of  April  28 
masked  men  demanded  that  the  president  of  the  Gem  union  call  a  meeting  in  the 
morning.  At  that  meeting,  the  hall  being  darkened,  a  large  number  of  guns  were 
produced  from  the  rostrum  of  the  union  hall,  masks  were  put  on,  and  the  union 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  train.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mullan  union,  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  29,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  proceed  to  Wardner  and  give  moral 
support  to  the  Wardner  union,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  mask.  On  the  march  to 
Wallace  a  large  number  of  rifles  were  taken  by  the  Mullan  men  from  a  field  where 
they  had  been  cached.  The  Wardner  union  issued  orders  on  the  night  of  April  28 
that  all  members  should  go  to  meet  the  train  at  the  Kellogg  station.  (467,  468.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  insists  that  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coaur 
d'Alene  district  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  organizations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  terms  of  their  constitutions  or  the  declarations  of  some  of  their  members, 
the  actions  of  these  bodies  show  conclusively  their  character.  The  witness  refers 
especially  to  the  proof  concerning  these  actions  in  regard  to  the  riot  of  April  29, 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  (547.)  It  was  shown 
in  that  case  that  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  unions  to  meet  together  and  go 
together  on  their  lawless  mission.  The  men  received  their  arms  and  masks  in  the 
union  hall.  This  appears  from  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves. 
Although  not  all  of  the  1,000  or  1,200  men  who  were  present  at  the  destruction  of 
the  property  knew  of  the  intention,  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  between  300  and  400 
ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in  one  degree  or  another,  or  of  arson,  and,  perhaps, 
700  of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  also  that  so  far  as  he  knows  not  one  member  of  the  miners'  unions 
has  condemned  the  outrage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  have  expressed  to  the 
witness  their  approval  of  it. 

This  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  with  which 
the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  are  affiliated,  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  local  unions  or  knew  anything  of  it  in  advance.  He  is  not  willing  to  charac- 
terize the  Western  Federation  as  a  criminal  organization.  (547,  554,  562. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE  admits  that  there  are  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the  miners' 
unions  who  did  not  and  do  not  now  approve  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  and  that  the 
unions  were  probably  not  organized  with  criminal  intent.  But  they  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  riot,  controlled  by  criminals,  and  it  is  known  from  sworn  evidence  of 
members  of  the  unions  that  criminal  action  was  taken  in  the  miners'  meetings  them- 
selves, as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  coroner's  jury.  These  actions  were  taken  in 
the  halls  of  the  unions.  It  was  the  understanding  of  those  who  drew  up  the  govern- 
or's proclamation  concerning  unions  that  these  unions  were  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  April  29.  (477,478.) 

Mr.  FINCH,  a  mine  operator,  thinks  that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  tram  going  to  Wardner  knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  leaders.  He 
believes  the  majority  of  them  disapproved  the  act,  and  would  have  remained  away 
if  they  had  known  what  was  going  to  be  the  result.  They  were,  however,  ordered 
to  go  and  dared  not  refuse.  No  public  disapproval  has  yet  been  expressed  by  the 
unions  against  the  riot,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  unions'  paper,  the 
Tribune,  has  repeatedly  denounced  it.  (493-498. ) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  specifically  denies  that  any  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  unions  of  the  Cceur" d'Alene  district  offi- 
cially authorized  or  counseled  the  acts  of  violence  on  April  29,  or  even  discussed 
them.  The  witness  was  present  at  the  Gem  union  on  April  28,  and  the  ordinary 
business  only  was  carried  on,  except  that  the  witness  himself  made  a  short  talk  as  to 
the  possibility  of  unionizing  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr.  Sovereign  says,  fur- 
ther, that  the  records  of  the  Burke  union  have  been  confiscated  by  the  troops,  and  if 
there  were  anything  in  them  showing  a  criminal  intention  it  certainly  would  have 
been  made  public.  (402,  403. ) 

Mr.  GILLEN,  a  member  of  the  Gem  union,  also  says  that  there  was  no  action  look- 
ing toward  lawlessness  taken  while  he  was  present  at  the  union  during  the  two  or 
three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble.  He  was  not,  however,  present  throughout 
the  entire  meeting  in  either  case,  but  he  understands  that  the  only  action  taken  was 
to  declare  that  the  union  would  give  its  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  strike  at 
Wardner.  (421.) 
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Mr.  GANN,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  declares  that  no  coercion  was  brought  to  bear 
to  compel  the  men  to  go  to  Wardner  on  April  29.  The  witness  thinks  there  was  no 
plan  of  action  formed  until  the  crowd  actually  got  together.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  men  took  no  part  in  the  violence.  Many  now  consider  the  crimes  very  repre- 
hensible, although  the  witness  is  not  sure  how  the  majority  would  stand  on  that 
matter.  (487,  488.) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  believes  that  the  riot  of 
April  29  was  not  approved  by  the  unions  as  such.  Some  hot-headed  miners  had 
recently  come  into  the  district,  largely  from  Butte,  and  these  controlled  the  move- 
ment. The  witness  was  informed  by  members  of  the  Burke  union  that  no  meeting 
of  the  union  was  held  before  the  riot  and  no  action  taken  regarding  it.  The  witness 
is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  but  he  has  heard  many  members  denounce  the  action 
of  April  29.  (521.) 

Mr.  YOUNG,  ex-sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  does  not  believe  that  the  miners' 
unions  countenanced  or  directed  the  riot  of  April  29.  He  has  been  told  by  many 
members  of  the  unions  that  they  did  not  know  of  the  plan  until  the  morning  of  that 
day  and  that  no  previous  action  had  been  taken  by  the  unions.  (536. ) 

3.  Seizure  of  train  and  trip  to  Wardner. — Mr.  MAC!)ONALD,  manager  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  at  the  office  of  the  mine  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  29.  The  mine  superintendent  told  him  that  all  but  two  men  had  gone  to  the 
miners'  union  hall.  The  superintendent  went  to  the  hall  and  reported^  that  guns 
were  being  distributed.  Mr.  Culbertson,  manager  of  another  mine,  was  told  by 
Paul  Corcoran,  secretary  of  the  Burke  union,  that  the  men  would  simply  go  to 
Wardner  and  come  back  and  return  to  work.  Soon  after,  the  Northern  Pacific  train 
came  down  from  Burke  crowded  with  men.  The  witness  thinks  there  were  at  least 
600  of  them.  Some  were  masked  and  many  carried  guns.  They  broke  open  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Frisco  mine  and  took  out  some  giant  powder.  They  shook 
their  fists  and  their  guns  at  the  witness  and  his  companions  as  they  passed  by  on 
the  train.  Out  of  240  men  employed  in  the  Helena-Frisco  mine  only  2  worked  that 
day.  On  their  return  from  the  riot  the  men  made  no  secret  about  what  they  had 
done.  The  witness  denies  positively  that  he  had  any  connivance  in  the  taking  of 
the  powder.  (480,481.) 

Mr.  HUTTON,  the  engineer  of  the  train  which  brought,  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner  on  April  29,  testifies  that  about  200  or  250  men  got  on  the  train  at  Burke. 
Two  masked  men  came  into  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  declared  that  they  wanted 
the  train  to  go  right  away.  On  the  way  down  the  engineer  was  poked  in  the  back 
with  a  Winchester  rifle  and  threatened  with  a  pistol.  He  was  compelled  to  stop  at 
the  Frisco  powder  house.  The  witness  thinks  that  about  the  same  number  of  men 
got  on  the  train  at  Gem  as  at  Burke,  and  about  200  or  250  also  got  on  at  the  Y  just 
above  Wallace,  having  walked  down  from  Mullan.  The  witness  thinks  that  there 
were  about  1,000  men  on  the  train  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Wardner,  of  whom  175 
or  200  were  armed  and  masked.  The  witness  recognized  none  of  the  masked  men. 
Mr.  Hutton  was  threatened  with  a  pistol  and  compelled  to  run  the  train  from  Wal- 
lace to  Wardner  over  the  tracks  of  the  O.  R.  and  N.  The  regular  run  of  the  train 
was  only  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  engine  made  danger 
that  it  would  go  through  the  bridges  of  the  O.  R.  and  N.,  while  there  was  also 
danger  of  collision. 

The  witness  declares  that  he  was  forced  by  threat  of  death  to  run  the  train  as  he 
did.  If  he  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  gang  he  believes  that  he  would  have 
been  killed.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  have  declared  that  they  did  not  blame  him 
for  what  he  did.  Nevertheless  the  witness  was  arrested  and  charged  with  conspiracy, 
although  he  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty  without  trial.  (564-567. ) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  says  that  he  was  at  Wallace  at  the  time  the  train  load  of  miners 
came  down  from  Gem  and  Burke.  He  understands  that  the  miners  had  loaded  on 
about  80  boxes  of  dynamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine.  It  has  been  rumored  that 
officers  of  other  mining  companies  may  be  implicated  in  the  matter,  especially  in 
permitting  the  use  of  this  dynamite,  but  the  witness  knows  nothing  about  it.  The 
witness  at  first  stated  that  there  were  probably  800  men  on  the  train,  but  afterwards 
said  that  there  may  not  have  been  more  than  400.  Some  of  them  were  masked  and 
armed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
men  knew  anything  about  what  was  planned,  and  insists  that  no  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  participated  in  any  act  of  violence.  Most  of  them  stayed  on  the 
train  while  the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mile  distant  down  the  track.  Mr. 
Sovereign  went  to  Wardner  on  the  next  train,  about  4  hours  later,  arriving  there 
after  the  explosion.  Many  men  were  then  standing  on  flat  cars  and  box  cars, 
and  the  shooting  of  guns  was  so  incessant  that  the  witness  had  to  get  back  on  the 
train  again.  Mr.  Sovereign  further  believea  that  between  100  and  200  of  the  Bunker 
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Hill  employees  were  armed,  but  that  the  assault  was  such  a  surprise  that  they 
retreated  hastily.  There  had  been  no  intimation  at  Wallace  that  anything  unusual 
was  going  on  until  the  train  arrived  from  Burke.  (393,  395,  398,  402.) 

Mr.  BARNARD,  former  mayor  of  Wallace,  who  saw  the  train  on  its  way  to  Wardner 
from  some  distance  away,  states  that  he  supposed  there  were  probably  450  or  500 
men  on  the  train.  All  those  whom  he  saw  were  armed  and  also  masked.  On  the 
return  of  the  train  to  Wallace  a  good  many  men  got  off  there  and  walked  through 
the  streets,  but  the  witness  did  not  see  any  who  were  masked.  There  was  no  shoot- 
ing or  other  violence  around  Wallace,  and  the  police  officer  of  the  city  took  no 
action  at  that  time.  (412,  413. ) 

4.  Events  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  (see  also  statement  of   sheriff,  p.  cvi). — The 
report  of  the  coroner's  jury  states  that  the  members  of  the  various  unions  arriving 
by  train  or  on  foot  from  Wardner  came  together  at  Kellogg.     After  leaving  the  train 
the  men  were  formed  and  marched  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.     A  scouting  party  was 
sent  around  the  foothills  to  command  a  view  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill.     When  the 
larger  party  came  to  the  mill  office  they  apparently  mistook  the  scouting  party  for 
the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  and  fired  numerous  volleys  at  the  hill, 
killing  a  man  named  John  Smith.     Masked  men  then  took  the  dynamite  from  the 
train  and  exploded  it  in  the  mill.     The  office  and  the  boarding  house  were  burned 
down.     Before  the  explosion  several  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  been 
seized.    The  mob  captured  a  number  of  the  company's  employees,  abused  and 
cursed  them,  and  then  told  them  to  run.     While  they  were  running  about  50  shots 
were  fired  at  them.     One,  a  stenographer,  was  slightly  wounded,  and  another,  James 
Cheyne,  was  wounded  so  that  he  diea  3  days  later.     (467. )     . 

After  the  explosion  they  were  told  to  run,  and  numerous  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
One  of  these  snots  hit  James  Cheyne,  who  afterwards  died  from  its  effects.  One 
shot  also  grazed  the  lips  of  R.  R.  Rogers.  (467.) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  says  that  early  on  April  29  an  unsigned  telegram  was  received  by 
him  to  the  effect  that  all  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek  were  closed,  and  that  the  men 
were  coming  in  a  body  to  Wardner.  At  first  instructions  were  given  to  keep  the 
Bunker  Hill  men  at  work,  but  soon  after,  on  advice  that  the  mob  was  armed  and 
masked,  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  were  taken  out  of  the  mine.  The  witness  then, 
fearing  for  his  own  safety,  went  away,  and  did  not  personally  see  the  events  which 
followed.  He  has  understood  that  from  1,000  to  1,200  men  were  in  the  mob,  of 
whom  150  or  200  were  masked  and  armed.  They  doubtless  expected  resistance  from 
the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  but  they  encountered  none,  and  the  witness 
declares  that  his  employees  had  no  arms.  The  mill  was  destroyed  by  dynamite  and 
also  all  the  other  buildings  except  one.  The  loss  was  from  $200,0"00  to  $250,000. 
(442.) 

Mr.  BCRBIDGE  says  that  John  Smith  was  a  union  man,  and  his  death  was  either 
accidental  or,  as  many  thought,  was  intended  because  he  was  considered  a  traitor; 
this  the  witness  thinks  the  probable  reason.  The  mob  next  proposed  to  "clean  out 
Wardner,"  but,  changing  their  plans,  they  took  the  train  on  which  they  had  come 
down  and  went  away.  (443. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE  says  that,  although  he  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the  riot,  he 
was  in  Wardner,  and  was  notified  that  his  services  were  needed  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill  for  2  men  who  had  been  shot.  The  train  was  just  pulling  out  from  the  mill 
with  the  returning  crowd.  The  witness  examined  the  wound  of  James  Cheyne, 
who  died  two  or  three  days  later.  (463.) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE,  of  Wardner,  testifies  that  he  went  down  to  the  railway  junction  at 
Kellogg  with  a  deputy  sheriff  while  the  mob  was  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  A  man 
with  a  mask  told  him  that  some  one  was  shot,  and  he  and  the  deputy  started  toward 
the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  but  returned  on  being  told  that  the  man  was  dead.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  there  were  about  500  men  in  the  mob,  perhaps  100  or  150  being 
masked,  and  most  of  these  armed.  The  witness  is  satisfied  that  most  of  the  men 
went  through  curiosity,  not  knowing  what  was  proposed.  They  all  returned  home 
promptly  after  the  mill  was  blown  up.  (433. ) 

5.  Action  of  coroner's  jury. — Dr.  FRANCE,  coroner,  says  that  soon  after  tne  murders 
of  April  29  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Burke,  whither  the  body  of  John  Smith  had 
been  taken,  and  hold  an  inquest.     Instead,  Dr.  France  ordered  that  the  body  be 
brought  back  to  Wardner,  and  on  May  4  the  inquest  concerning  the  death  of  the  two 
men  was  begun.     Four  hundred  and  eighty  witnesses  were  examined  and  many 
persons  connected  with  the  murder  were  identified,  some  of  whom  were  in  custody 
at  the  time  the  witness  testified  and  others  not.     (463,  464. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE  says  further  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  two  or  three  miners  and  of 
the  principal  business  men  of  Wardner.  No  one  advised  the  witness  in  selecting  any 
of  tnese  jurors.  Although  feeling  was  doubtless  strong  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime,  the  witness  thinks  the  jury  was  a  fair  and  impartial  one.  (471. ) 
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The  chief  conclusions  of  the  coroner's  jury  are  as  follows: 

"From  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  conclusions  are  irresistible: 

"First.  The  killing  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  was  accomplished  by  an  organized 
force,  embracing  the  members  of  the  4  miners'  unions  hereinbefore  named,  acting  as 
conspirators,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  unlawful  acts,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
the  members  of  said  unions  participating  in,  aiding,  or  abetting  any  of  the  unlawful 
acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  legally  and  morally  responsible  for  the  unlawful  killing 
of  said  Cheyne  and  Schmidt. 

"  It  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  the  details  of  these  crimes  were  skillfully  planned  and 
executed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  central  executive  committee,  or  union,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  of  the  participating  unions,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

"The  reign  of  terror  which  has  existed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  for  a  great  many  years 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  preaching  and  practice  of  such  doctrines.  So  far  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  inquest — the  murders  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne — is  concerned, 
we  find  that  the  said  miners'  unions,  although  seeming  to  have  been  organized  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  labor,  have  acted  as  unions  in  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  their  country,  and  in  perpetrating  crime  against  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

' '  We  charge  the  murders  of  said  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  said  miners'  unions  and  their  respective  members  who  were  present  and  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  deeds  of  that  day.  Said  miners'  unions  and  their  members 
aforesaid  were  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  said  Sheriff  Young  and  Moses  S. 
Simmons,  William  Boyle,  and  W.  R.  Stimson,  county  commissioners."  (467-471.) 

6.  Prosecution  of  criminals. — Dr.  FRANCE  refers  to  the  fact  that  Paul  Corcoran  had 
just  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  in  connection  with  the  riot  at 
Wardner.  This  man  was  secretary  of  the  Burke  union  and  had  taken  the  body  of 
John  Smith  to  Burke  after  the  riot.  The  witness  refers  to  the  charge  that  undue 
influence  was  exercised  upon  miners  to  compel  them  to  testify  in  the  suit  against 
Corcoran.  He  says  that  there  has  been  no  proof  of  such  undue  influence.  The  wit- 
nesses were  of  course  brought  to  the  trial  under  guard,  since  they  themselves  were 
persons  suspected  of  crime.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  were  instructed  by 
the  State's  attorney  that  they  need  not  give  evidence  which  would  incriminate  them. 
Dr.  France  made  no  promises  of  immunity  and  knows  of  none  being  made. 

The  witness  says  further  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  testimony,  about  40  indictments 
had  been  found  against  the  rioters.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  Federal  court,  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  mail  train  had  been  stolen  to  carry  the  dynamite  and 
men.  Eight  men  had  been  indicted  for  murder  and  conspiracy  in  Judge  Stewart's 
State  court.  (471,  472,  476.) 

Mr.  HUTTON,  engineer,  says  he  was  promised  by  the  coroner,  Dr.  France,  that  if 
he  would  identify  the  men  on  the  train  he  would  be  given  his  liberty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  witness  had  not  recognized  any  of  the  masked  men  at  the  time  of  the  riot. 
(565.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  denies  emphatically  that  he  has  ever  intimated  to  any  prisoner  that 
he  would  be  discharged  or  otherwise  benefited  by  giving  testimony  against  other  men. 
No  improper  question  has  been  put  to  the  prisoners  and  they  have  not  been  permitted 
to  incriminate  themselves.  (552,  553,  563.) 

l>.  Declaration  of  martial  law  and  its  justification  (see  also  County 
Officers,  p.  cv). — Mr.  SINCLAIR,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  testifies  that  he  was  given 
power  by  the  governor,  immediately  after  the  riot  of  April  29,  to  proceed  to  Shoshone 
County  and  take  whatever  measures  he  deemed  necessary  to  convict  the  parties  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  crime.  He  arrived  about  May  1  and  at  his  request  the 
governor  declared  martial  law  in  force  in  the  district  on  May  3  or  4.  The  witness 
justifies  this  action  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion and  unrest.  The  county  was  in  control  of  a  set  of  incompetent  and  corrupt  offi- 
cials. No  arrests  had  been  made,  and  no  attempt  at  arrests  had  been  made.  The 
nheriff  had  not  deputized  a  large  posse,  but  had  still  declared  to  the  governor  that  he 
had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  witness  felt  that  unless  men  were  arrested 
immediately  a  large  number  of  the  criminals  would  leave  the  State.  The  importation 
of  the  soldiers  made  it  possible  to  arrest  them.  (544,  562.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  further  that  the  summoning  of  Federal  troops  was  made  necessary 
by  the  absence  of  the  State  militia  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the  difficulties. 
There  was  not  a  single  company  of  militia  left.  To  secure  volunteer  troops  was  out 
of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  governor  had  no  power  under  the  law  to  appoint 
deputies  to  make  arrests  and  enforce  the  law.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
appoint  deputies,  but  he  had  entirely  failed  to  do  so.  Federal  troops  were  near  at 
hand,  at  Spokane,  and  it  was  natural  and  proper  to  call  them.  If  State  troops  had 
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been  employed,  they  would  have  been  under  the  command  of  the  State  adjutant- 
general,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  command  Federal  .troops.  General  Merriam,  at 
the  head  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  simply  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  State  officers, 
especially  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  representative  of  the  governor.  In  no  case  did  those 
orders  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  instructions  given  to  General  Merriam  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Mr.  Sinclair  believed  that  the  retention  of  the  Federal  troops  was  still  necessary  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  July  28,  1899,  in  order  to  protect  personal  and  property 
rights.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  no  actual  violence  since  the  arrival  of  the 
troops.  When  the  troops  first  came  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  miners  were.coming 
down  to  recapture  a  prisoner,  of  whose  arrest  they  had  heard,  but  nothing  came  of 
this  rumor.  (551,  552,  554,  562. ) 

Mr.  FINCH,  a  mine  operator,  thinks  that  it  was  undoubtedly  necessary  that  martial 
law  should  be  established.  If  the  men  had  been  arrested  immediately  after  the  riot, 
the  calling  of  the  soldiers  might  have  been  avoided,  but  when  this  was  neglected  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  arrest  them  later.  There  were  800  or  900  men  on  the 
train,  and  as  many  as  possible  had  to  be  arrested,  at  least  temporarily.  (499.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  the  first  arrival  of 
United  States  troops  was  welcomed  by  all  classes,  but  they  have  since  cooperated 
with  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  overthrow  the  county  government  and  to 
restrict  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  The  intervention  of  the  troops  was 
probably  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  the 
crimes  of  April  29,  and  the  troops  have  enabled  the  civil  authorities  to  perpetrate 
acts  which  they  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The  action  of  the  troops  also  has 
been  cruel  and  heartless,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  colored  troops.  Since  the 
colored  troops  have  been  withdrawn  the  witness  knows  of  no  particularly  odious  acts. 
(393-395,398,399,401.) 

Mr.  BARNARD,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  intervention  of  martial  law 
was,  on  the  whole,  justified  by  the  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  sheriff  and  county 
officers,  but  that  a  very  limited  amount  of  military  aid  would  have  enabled  the  civil 
authorities  to  apprehend  the  criminals  and  preserve  order.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
people  of  the  community  are  inclined  to  justify  the  placing  of  the  district  under 
martial  law.  This  witness  also  refers  to  complaints  of  cruelty  against  the  colored 
soldiers.  There  was  no  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  for  the  continued 
presence  of  the  military  at  the  time  his  testimony  was  taken,  3  months  after  the  riot. 
(414,  415,  418-420.) 

Mr.  GANN,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  was 
uncalled  for.  The  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  would  soon  have  come  out 
boldly,  some  of  them  being  proud  of  their  act,  and  could  easily  have  been  arrested. 
(488.) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  call  on  the  military  authorities  to  assist  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus- 
tice. He  believes  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  ready  to  assist  the  civil  authorities 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  and  that  no  further  crime  was  being  contemplated. 
(524.) 

Pump  men  compelled  to  work  by  soldiers. — Mr.  SOVEREIGN  says  that  the  pump  men 
of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  who  had  stopped  work  in  sympathy  with  the  locked-out 
members  of  the  union,  were  compelled  to  return  to  work  by  the  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lyons.  (392,  396.)  Mr.  BARNARD  refers  to  this  fact  and 
adds  that  Lieutenant  Lyons  acted  in  this  case,  he  thinks,  without  any  civil  authority 
back  of  bimT  (418. ) 

Mr.  CLEARY,  a  miner  of  Burke,  testifies  that  on  May  25,  1900,  he,  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  was  asked  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  summon  the 
union  men  to  a  meeting.  Mr.  Lyons  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  the  pump 
men  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  had  quit.  He  demanded  to  know  whether  they 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  by  the  miners'  union.  The  witness,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  told  Lieutenant  Lyons  that  he  did  not  know.  The  lieutenant  thereupon 
declared  that  he  would  give  the  pump  men  of  the  mine  5  minutes  in  which  to  return 
to  work.  Mr.  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  mine,  said  that  he  hoped  the  pump  men 
would  go  back  to  work  because  they  were  the  only  men  who  understood  what  was 
needed.  Mr.  Cleary  and  Mr.  Lyons  then  left  the  room  and  a  consultation  was  held 
by  the  union  men.  When  Lieutenant  Lyons  returned  he  declared  that  he  would 
force  the  pump  men  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,  and  the  men 
went  back  to  work  rather  than  to  submit  to  force.  The  witness  does  not  think  that 
the  pump  men  really  desired  to  go  back  to  work  or  that  their  previous  refusal  to  do 
so  was  simply  due  to  the  compulsion  of  the  union.  (529,  530. ) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  says  that  he,  as  master 
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mechanic,  reported  to  Mr.  Culbertson,  the  manager  of  the  mine,  that  the  pump  men 
had  decided  to  quit  work  and  that  the  mine  was  filling  up  with  water.  Mr.  Culbertson 
asked  Lieutenant  Lyons,  who  was  present,  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  this 
disaster.  The  witness  was  afterwards  on  the  same  day  told  by  three  pump  men  that 
they  had  been  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  go  back  to  work  within  five  minutes. 
They  had  decided  to  do  so  since  otherwise  they  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would 
force  them  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  action  was  entirely  due  to 
intim  idation.  ( 520. ) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  says  that  he  has  understood  that  the  pump 
men  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  were  ordered  to  leave  work  by  the  miners'  union, 
and  that  Lieutenant  Lyons  simply  told  the  members  of  the  union  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  that  it  was  in  violation  of  State  law  to  prevent  the  pump  men  from  work- 
ing. The  witness  considers  Lieutenant  Lyons  a  very  capable  and  discreet  man.  He 
has  never  heard  that  an  order  was  made  that  the  men  should  be  forced  to  return  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary.  (548.) 

E.  Arrests  of  miners. — 1.  Complaint  as  to  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests. — 
Mr.  SOVEREIGN  declares  that  after  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  troops  men  were  arrested  wholesale  and  held  in  confinement 
without  any  definite  charge.  Membership  in  the  unions  alone  was  made  a  sufficient 
ground  for  arrest,  and  about  500  persons  were  accordingly  imprisoned,  almost  a  clean 
sweep  being  made  in  the  entire  district.  These  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers  under 
the  orders  of  State  authorities.  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  had  no  formal  charge 
made  against  them  and  were  never  granted  trial.  Many  persons  who  had  never  been 
members  of  the  union  were  also  arrested.  (393,  395,  399. ) 

Mr.  BARNARD  also  refers  to  these  wholesale  arrests.  He  thinks  that  usually  the 
arrests  were  made  at  the  instance  of  a  deputy  sheriff  and  in  his  presence,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  soldiers  went  up  the  canyon  to  Burke  and 
then  "took  a  drag  net"  down  the  canyon.  Many  men  thus  arrested  have  been  held 
for  months  without  trial.  (413,  415,  418.) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE  testifies  that  wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers,  and  that 
miners'  houses  were  searched,  nominally  to  find  arms.  Many  of  those  arrested  had 
been  held  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  for  about  3  months  without  definite  charges 
and  without  trial.  There  is  no  justice  or  law  in  this  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  told 
different  men  on  letting  them  go,  that  there  was  nothing  against  them  and  never  had 
been,  but  that  the  authorities  simply  wanted  to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  would  be 
done  if  they  ever  committed  such  crimes.  The  witness  knows  of  cases  where  the 
families  of  miners  would  have  suffered  owing  to  such  arrests,  except  for  assistance 
from  other  people.  The  witness  also  refers  to  threats  with  pistols  and  abusive 
language  used  by  the  deputy  sheriff  toward  two  men,  named  Shannon  and  Pressley. 
(434-436.) 

Mr.  GILLEN,  a  miner,  also  complains  of  the  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests. 
Men  are  being  discharged  from  the  "bull  pen"  from  time  to  time,  since  nothing  can 
be  found  against  them.  The  State  auditor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  asks  the  prisoners  questions, 
and  if  their  answers  are  satisfactory  lets  them  go.  Meantime  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  consult  counsel.  (426,  427.) 

2.  Individual  instances  of  alleged  unwarranted  arrests. — Mr.  MILLER,  night  watchman 
at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  up  to  May  2, 
although  he  was  allowed  to  go  down  into  the  street  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  He 
first  learned  of  the  riot  in  the  afternoon.  He  condemns  such  violent  action  strongly. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  May  2,  but  was  still  under  treatment  and 
unwell.  On  May  4  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  men  came  down  the  canyon,  and  the 
witness,  thinking  the  matter  more  or  less  of  a  joke,  called  out  asking  them  if  he  was 
wanted,  and  they  said  he  was  and  arrested  him.  (429.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  further  that  everything  was  quiet  in  Burke  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  those  with  guilty  consciences  to  get  away. 
The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  union,  but  never  attended  but  one  meeting. 
(430.) 

Mr.  BARNARD  refers  especially  to  one  John  Chiddester.  He  had  been  summoned 
three  times  before  the  coroner's  jury,  having  to  travel  about  20  miles  at  his  own 
expense.  When  he  remonstrated  against  this  he  was  arrested.  The  acting  sheriff, 
Dr.  France,  told  the  witness  that  there  was  no  charge  against  Mr.  Chiddester,  but 
that  he  would  probably  be  a  good  witness.  (413,  415,  418. ) 

Mr.  GILLEN,  a  miner  and  member  of  the  Gem  Union,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  union  man,  although  he  had  been  asleep  during  the  day  of 
April  29  and  had  not  heard  of  the  riot  until  the  afternoon.  He  was  discharged  after 
a  few  days,  there  being  no  charge  against  him.  He  was  again  arrested  on  June  23 
on  the  charge  of  intimidating  nonunion  men.  At  the  time  he  was  talking  with  a  friend 
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and  he  implies  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  intimidating  this  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  witness  says  that  he  had  intimidated  no  one.  He  had  never  told  anyone  to 
stay  away  from  work,  although  he  had,  when  asked,  stated  the  facts  concerning  the 
strike.  Mr.  Gillen  was  again  discharged  after  two  days.  (421.) 

Mr.  CREEDON,  a  miner,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 
It  was  only  after  many  demands  that  he  succeeded  in  learning  that  he  was  charged 
with  having  interfered  with  the  United  States  mail  on  April  29.  After  about  6  weeks 
he  was  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  asked  about  "every  conceivable  thing 
under  the  sun,"  most  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mails.  He  was  then 
released  on  bond.  (525,  527.) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  there 
were  about  40  or  45  men  under  his  direction  on  April  29,  1899.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  engineers,  pump  men,  electricians,  etc.,  to  leave  work  at  all  without  danger  to  the 
mine,  and  none  of  these  men  accordingly  left  the  mine  on  that  day.  The  witness 
himself  and  many  men  were,  nevertheless,  arrested  afterwards,  but  when  the  authori- 
ties were  shown  that  the  mine  would  suffer  if  they  were  held  prisoners  they  were  set 
free  after  a  very  short  time.  (519-521. ) 

Mr.  GANN,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  employed  in  the  Tiger  Mine,  at  Burke,  testifies 
that  he  was  arrested  on  May  4,  1899,  along  with  perhaps  300  others.  No  charges 
were  preferred  against  him,  and  he  had  not  been  at  Wardner  during  the  riot.  He 
was  finally  released  when  witnesses  had  proved  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the 
time.  (486-489. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY,  a  bartender  of  Burke,  testifies  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
union  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  planned  on  April  29.  He  tried  to  get  on 
the  train  going  to  Wardner,  but  it  was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not.  He  did  go 
down  to  Wardner  on  a  hand  car  about  4 :30  in  the  afternoon.  On  May  4  he  was  arrested 
without  any  charge  and  put  with  about  300  others  in  a  barn.  He  was  kept  there  2 
or  3  days  and  complains  of  severe  treatment.  Affidavits  having  then  been  produced 
showing  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the  riot,  he  was  let  out.  The  witness  says  that 
civil  officers  were  present  directing  the  arrest  in  his  case.  (431,  432. ) 

Mr.  HUTTON,  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train  from  Burke  to  Wardner,  testifies  that 
he  wras  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  May  30,  Mr.  Sinclair  stating  to  him  that  he  was 
charged  with  conspiracy.  He  was  held  without  trial  or  formal  charge  for  2  weeks 
and  then  released.  (565.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  justice  of  the  peace-at  Gem,  testifies  that  on  April  29  he  met  two 
acquaintances  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  could  not  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  the  riot.  Nevertheless  they  were  both  afterwards  arrested.  One  of  them  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country  who  had  been  there  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  submitted  a  series  of  affidavits  made  before  him  as  justice  of 
the  peace  by  12  persons,  chiefly  miners.  Nearly  all  of  these  declared  that  the  affiant 
had  been  arrested  without  warrant  or  complaint  and  kept  in  prison  without  trial 
for  various  periods.  Two  of  these  men  declare  that  they  were  not  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  on  April  29,  and  are  strangers  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region.  One  of  the  affi- 
davits states  that  the  affiant  was  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  a  captain  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  Stevenson  himself  was  arrested  at  one  time.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  had 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  certain  man  who  had  been  hanging  around  the  residence  of 
one  Mr.  Goldensmith.  This  man  had  refused  to  answer  before  the  court,  and  the 
justice  had  been  compelled  to  order  the  constable  to  remove  his  cap,  which  was  done 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  witness  was  afterwards  arrested  and  Mr.  Sinclair  told  him 
that  his  arrest  was  due  to  his  having  allowed  this  person  to  be  "pulled  and  kicked 
and  cuffed  around."  There  were  no  other  charges  against  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  19  days  and  finally  discharged  without  trial. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  domination  of  the  State  authorities  over  the  legally 
constituted  authorities,  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that  at  another  time  he  arrested  a  man 
for  ill-treating  a  woman;  but  a  deputy  sheriff  or  deputy  marshal  told  him,  "If  you 
cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  more  arrests  immediately,"  which  the  witness 
interpreted  as  a  threat  that  he  himself  would  be  thrown  into  prison  if  he  pushed  the 
case.  (509-518.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  makes  a  somewhat  different  statement  as  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  says  that  the  man  who  was  arrested  by  warrant  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a 
nonunion  man  who  had  secured  a  permit  and  who  was  simply  lounging  about  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  get  work.  Some  lady  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  justice  his  hat  was  knocked  from  his 
head  and  he  was  assaulted.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  warned  the  justice  at  the 
time  that  a  nonunion  man  was  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  the  justice  was  arrested  but  was  released  after  examination. 
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The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  concerning  his  retention  and  treatment  are 
believed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  be  perverted.  The  arrest  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  disregarded  the  law  in  imprisoning  a  man  on  such  a  frivo- 
lous charge.  (548,549.) 

3.  Justification-  of  numerous  arrests  and  detentions. — Mr.  SINCLAIR,  State  auditor  of 
Idaho,  says  that  he  discovered  on  arriving  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  that  almost 
the  entire  community  had  been  engaged  in  the  crime  of  April  29,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  arrest  practically  all  the  men  in  the  district.     It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  arresting  many  who  did  not  participate  in  the  riot,  but  as  soon  as  that  fact  could 
be  ascertained  they  were  immediately  released,  every  possible  means  being  taken  to 
facilitate  hearings.     The  witness  supposes  that  probably  more  than  500  were  arrested 
in  the  first  instance  and  that  from  200  to  250  were  still  imprisoned  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony.     (545.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  further,  that  he  believes  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
arrested  were  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  crime  of  April  29.  From 
1,000  to  1,200  men  were  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  property,  and  although 
undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  these  were  ignorant  as  to  what  the  unions  had  resolved 
to  do,  yet  the  number  of  innocent  men  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  first  thought.  It  is  necessary  frequently  in  every  State  to  arrest  innocent  men 
and  hold  them  until  they  are  proved  innocent.  A  great  many  men  who  were 
arrested  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  have  been  discharged  for  lack  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  them,  although  there  is  moral  certainty  that  they  were  guilty  to 
some  degree. 

The  men  arrested  were  not  held  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  As 
soon  as  a  grand  jury  could  be  formed  investigations  were  made  and  the  men  were 
either  indicted,  held  for  further  investigation,  or  discharged.  Some  men  have  com- 
plained that  they  were  held  without  being  charged  with  crime,  whereas  they  were, 
in  fact,  already  indicted,  although  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interest  of  justice  they 
were  for  a  time  kept  ignorant  of  the  indictment.  Altogether,  between  300  and  400 
indictments  were  issued  from  the  Federal  courts  alone,  and  practically  all  of  those  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  testimony  were  under  indictment.  Some  of  the 
indictments  which  have  been  found  have  not  been  made  public  lest  the  accused  per- 
sons should  attempt  to  escape.  A  few  persons  are  held  as  military  prisoners  under 
martial  law.  (552, 553, 563. ) 

Mr.  FINCH,  a  mine  operator,  regrets  the  necessity  which  the  State  authorities  have 
felt  for  the  arrest  of  so  many  miners.  Nevertheless,  there  were  800  or  900  men  on 
the  train,  and  since  these  men  would  not  tell  who  the  ringleaders  were  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrest  a  great  many  pending  the  securing  of  evidence.  Those  arrested  were 
afterwards  liberated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  (499, 500. ) 

4.  Alleged  arrests  by  mttitary  authorities. — Mr.   GILL  understands  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  and  other  military  officers  frequently  made  arrests  without  action  by  the  civil 
authorities.     (522.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  testifies  that  he  saw  3  men  arrested  by  2  military  officers  without 
the  presence  of  a  deputy  sheriff.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  making  the 
arrest  expressed  a  desire,  in  very  profane  language,  to  kill  some  of  the  white 
men.  (512.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  says  that  State  deputies  were  appointed  in  large  numbers  and  that 
the  arrests  were  made  by  these  deputies  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
soldiers.  (545.) 

Dr.  FRANCE  testifies  that  the  governor  appointed  a  number  of  men,  who,  perhaps, 
acted  as  United  States  deputy  marshals,  though  the  witness  does  not  know  their 
precise  official  capacity.  Dr.  France,  as  acting  sheriff,  also  appointed  a  few  deputies. 
The  witnees  has  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  United  States  soldiers  arrested  a 
man  without  direction  of  these  civil  officers.  (475.) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE  thinks  that  civil  officers  were  present  at  each  arrest  directing  the 
soldiers.  (436.) 

Mr.  GILLEN  also  says  that  all  the  arrests  which  he  had  witnessed  were  made  by 
deputies  accompanied  by  soldiers.  (427.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  thinks  probably  a  deputy  was  present  when  he  was  arrested.     (432.) 

F.  Alleged  illlreatnieiit  of  prisoners. — 1.  Complaints  of  illtreatment. — 
Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  asserts  that  the  prisoners  after 
their  arrest  were  abused  by  their  guards,  especially  so  long  as  the  colored  troops 
remained  in  charge.  (395.) 

M  r.  GILLEN,  who  was  arrested  a  few  days  after  the  riot  of  April  29,  complains  of 
cruel  treatment.  In  conveying  the  prisoners  to  the  bull  pen  a  negro  prodded  him 
with  a  bayonet  so  that  he  suffered  from  it  for  two  or  three  days.  There  were  35  or 
36  men  in  a  car  being  taken  to  the  prison,  and  they  were  kept  for  over  20  hours  with- 
out water,  and  for  24  hours  without  food.  While  he  was  in  the  bull  pen  he  saw 
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soldiers  strike  two  different  men  severely  over  the  head  with  guns.  One  man  was 
slapped  in  the  face,  pipes  and  knives  were  taken  away  from  others.  The  first  night 
after  his  arrest,  the  witness  and  others  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  barn  with  only 
a  little  straw,  under  which  was  a  wet  manure  pile.  Afterwards  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  build  a  guardhouse,  and  were  ordered  about  with  violent  language.  The 
cruelty  was  chiefly  practiced  by  colored  soldiers.  The  white  officers  were  more  dis- 
posed to  be  kind,  and  there  was  no  special  complaint  after  the  colored  troops  were 
removed. 

This  witness  estimates  that  there  were  about  800  men  in  the  bull  pen  at  one  time, 
but  says  that  these  were  discharged  from  time  to  time  when  nothing  was  found 
against  them,  so  that  there  were  only  about  300  there  when  he  was  imprisoned  the 
second  time,  in  June.  Among  the  prisoners  were  a  good  many  foreigners,  including 
many  Swedes,  who  are  not,  the  witness  thinks,  a  vicious  class  of  men.  There  were 
more  foreigners  than  native  Americans  imprisoned.  Mr.  Gillen  says  that  the  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  talk  with  their  friends  in  the  presence  of  guards.  (421-427. ) 

Mr.  GILL  testifies  that  practically  all  miners  in  the  town  of  Burke  were  arrested, 
and  that  those  going  out  of  the  mine  were  taken  with  their  wet  clothes,  as  result  of 
which  many  of  them  suffered  severely.  (521. ) 

Mr.  GANN,  a  miner,  declares  that  the  miners  arrested  were  taken  just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  mines,  with  their  wet  clothing,  and  they  suffered  greatly  from  cold, 
especially  on  the  night  after  their  arrest,  when  they  were  kept  in  a  barn.  The  men 
had  no  food  for  the  first  24  hours.  During  their  confinement  in  the  barn  there  was 
great  danger  from  fire.  The  men  were  compelled  to  work  and  were  sometimes 
prodded  with  bayonets.  The  witness  saw  one  man  with  a  wound  over  one-half 
inch  deep  from  a  bayonet.  Part  of  the  food  was  fairly  good,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  horrible.  The  witness  was  not  personally  maltreated  although  he  was  often 
cursed  by  the  soldiers.  (486,  487.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  Idaho,  says  that  while  he  was  in  the 
bull  pen  he  was  forced  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  also  outside,  although  he  was  60 
years  old,  and  feeble.  It  was  understood  that  an  order  had  been  issued  that  if  the 
place  took  fire,  of  which  there  was  very  great  danger,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
escape.  In  fact,  the  witness  heard  an  officer  tell  the  prisoners  that  in  case  of  fire 
they  might  run  toward  the  guardhouse,  but  would  be  shot  if  they  ran  in  any  other 
direction.  The  witness  saw  a  soldier  run  his  bayonet  through  one  man's  coat.  He 
also  refers  to  abusive  and  threatening  language  used  by  the  soldiers  in  making 
arrests.  (510-512.) 

Several  of  the  persons  who  submitted  affidavits  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  declare  that  they  suffered  abuse  and  hardships  during  their  impris- 
onment in  the  bull  pen.  One  states  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2 
weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  he  saw  2  men  slapped  in  the  face  by  colored  soldiers 
and  another  threatened  with  an  uplifted  gun  for  conversing  with  a  fellow  prisoner. 
Another  affiant  declares  that  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  forced  to  dig  in  a  ditch 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  that  prisoners  were  told  that  in  case  of  fire  they 
must  not  try  to  escape.  Another  witness  says  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for 
about  3  weeks  with  other  men  and  that  they  were  treated  like  cattle;  he  was  at  one 
time  knocked  down  by  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier.  (515-519. ) 

Mr.  CREEDON,  a  miner,  says  that  after  he  was  first  arrested  he  was  placed  with 
others  in  a  box  car  and  that  they  were  given  no  food  or  water  for  26  hours.  When 
he  asked  for  water  he  was  told  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  or  his  head  would  be  shot 
off.  He  saw  a  great  many  men  who  were  jabbed  writh  bayonets  at  that  time  and 
afterwards.  The  men  were  frequently  threatened  with  abusive  language,  and  clubbed 
with  guns. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  box  car  the  prisoners,  when  eating  their  meals, 
were  compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  wet  manure.  It  rained  continually  and  the  men 
suffered  greatly  with  cold  and  wet.  After  they  were  moved  to  the  new  quarters  in 
the  "bull  pen"  they  still  suffered,  since  the  buildings  leaked  greatly.  The  witness 
was  sick  and  suffered  severely  as  result  of  this  illtreatment  and  he  was  still  com- 
pelled to  work,  the  doctor  having  declared  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.  (526,  527. ) 

Mr.  MILLER,  night  watchman,  says  that  the  men  with  whom  he  was  arrested  were 
taken  in  a  box  car  and  conveyed  to  a  barn  where  they  were  searched.  The  witness 
complains  of  the  illtreatment  received.  The  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
floor,  and  he  himself  was  pushed  about  with  a  bayonet  and  threatened  with  a  pistol. 
Two  days  after  about  20  of  the  men  were  called  out  and  a  few  questions  were  asked 
by  Lieutenant  Holbrook,  after  which  these  men  were  let  go.  While  in  the  prison 
the  colored  guards  referred  to  the  witness  as  a  bad  man  and  a  dynamiter.  Every- 
thing was  damp  and  cold,  while  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  orders  to  shoot 
down  the  prisoners  if  a  fire  should  break  out.  (429,430). 
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Mr.  YOUNG,  ex-sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  says  that  the  colored  soldiers  were 
very  abusive,  especially  in  their  language,  toward  the  prisoners  in  the  bull  pen.  He 
has  seen  them  make  jabs  with  their  bayonets  at  the  men,  but  does  not  think  that  the 
men  were  actually  hurt.  (539). 

Mr.  Young  was  confined,  along  with  Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Boyle,  county  commis- 
sioners, in  the  guardhouse,  a  small  building  near  the  bull  pen.  The  witness  was 
put  into  one  corner  and  told  not  to  converse  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was 
threatened  when  he  attempted  afterwards  to  do  so.  After  a  few  days,  however,  con- 
versation was  permitted.  The  guardhouse  was  very  open,  and,  as  it  rained  nearly 
every  day,  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly,  Mr.  Boyle  especially  contracting  a  very 
severe  cold.  (535). 

Mr.  HUTTON  testifies  that  while  he  was  in  the  bull  pen,  for  about  two  weeks  after 
May  30,  there  was  no  particular  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  conspicuous  ill- 
treatment  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  told  by  the  prisoners,  however,  that  they  had 
been  much  worse  treated  earlier;  that  they  had  been  slapped  and  struck  and  had 
suffered  in  other  ways.  At  the  time  the  witness  was  in  the  bull  pen  the  men  were 
merely  furnished  a  little  hay  to  sleep  on  and  had  to  go  without  blankets,  unless  they 
furnished  them  themselves.  (567). 

2.  llltreatment  denied. — Mr.  SINCLAIR,  state  auditor  in  charge  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district,  denies  that  there  was  any  illtreatment  of  prisoners  at  any  time.     He  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  know  if  anything  of  the  sort  had  occurred,  and  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  prisoners  to  keep  anything 
secret.     Very  many  men  had  been  arrested  and  many  of  these,  not  being  used  to 
restraint,  considered  anything  in  the  nature  of  discipline  as  an  indignity.     The  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  can  not  be  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Mr.  Sinclair  specifically  denies  that  men  were  arrested  in  their  wet  clothing,  with 
no  opportunity  for  proper  protection  from  the  weather.  The  orders  were  that  the 
men  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets.  Some  failed  to  bring 
blankets  and  the  State  had  none  at  the  time  to  give  them.  In  fact  the  witness  did 
not  consider  it  proper  for  the  State  to  get  new  blankets  and  clothing  for  the  shor 
ime  during  which  most  of  the  men  were  to  be  held. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  were  confined  for  a  considerable  time  in  box  cars,  but  they 
remained  there  by  preference  rather  than  to  be  placed  in  the  barn  which  was  used 
for  some  time  as  a  prison.  As  to  the  barn  itself  it  had  been  cleaned  and  properly 
arranged  for  the  prisoners.  The  witness  never  heard  any  complaint  of  lack  of  food 
or  water,  either  immediately  after  the  arrests  or  later  on.  Those  who  declare  that 
they  had  no  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours  after  being  arrested  are  "  infamous 
liars."  The  provision  of  food  and  shelter  has  been  better  than  in  any  other  prison 
in  Idaho,  or  indeed  in  the  Northwest. 

The  witness  declares  that  no  men  have  been  bayoneted  or  maltreated  by  the  troops. 
He  does  not  know  concerning  the  claim  that  the  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse  were 
forbidden  to  speak  to  one  another  during  5  days.  (549-551, 555. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE,  coroner,  testifies  that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  arrested,  no  place 
having  been  provided  for  such  an  emergency,  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  large 
barn.  There  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on  and  many  had  their  blankets.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  the  State  provided  quarters  for  them.  The  so-called  "  bull  pen" 
was  built,  consisting  of  four  buildings,  each  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on 
each  side  and  a  passageway  down  the  middle.  The  largest  number  of  men  ever  in 
this  prison  was  600  or  700,  and  in  July  about!90  or  195  remained.  The  witness  has 
heard  no  complaints  concerning  ill  treatment  of  the  men;  he  knows  that  the  food  was 
nutritious  and  sufficient,  and  that  the  soldiers  never  practiced  any  cruelties  upon  the 
prisoners.  As  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  become  satisfied  that  prisoners  were  not 
implicated  in  the  crimes  they  were  released.  (473, 474.) 

3.  Treatment  of  sick  and  dying  prisoners. — Dr.  MATCHETTE,  of  Wardner,  says  that  the 
men  arrested  were  at  first  kept  in  an  old  barn  where  they  had  to  lie  on  the  floor. 
Some  sick  men  had  been  arrested  and  others  became  sick  in  the  prison.     One  man 
especially  had  a  high  fever.    The  witness  visited  these  sick  men  several  times,  but 
Mr.  Sinclair  then  excluded  him  and  also  refused  to  permit  bonds  to  be  given  by 
which  the  men  with  the  fever  could  be  taken  out.     (434.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  says  those  sick  and  dying  were  denied  the  right  to  see  their  relatives 
and  also  denied  religious  consolation.  Two  or  three  or  four  have  died  in  prison. 
The  case  of  one  Mike  Devine  is  specially  mentioned.  (397.) 

Mr.  GANN  refers  to  the  sickness  of  Mike  Devine,  wno  was  arrested  just  after  he 
had  come  out  from  the  hospital.  He  had  a  relapse,  and,  although  Dr.  Stratton  said 
he  would  be  all  right  in  two  or  three  days,  he  afterwards  died.  The  witness  does 
not  know  that  he  was  refused  spiritual  consolation,  but  Mr.  Gann  was  not  permitted 
to  care  for  Mr.  Devine  in  the  hospital  as  Mr.  Devine  requested.  (486-487.) 
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Mr.  SINCLAIR  asserts  that  the  statement  that  men  dying  in  the  bull  pen  were  refused 
religious  consolation  when  requested  is  absolutely  false.  A  Catholic  priest  had  been 
requested  to  hold  service  whenever  the  prisoners  cared  for  it  and  the  witness  saw 
him  on  the  grounds  perhaps  a  hundred  times.  This  priest  contradicted  the  report 
that  he  had  ever  been  denied  access  to  the  prison,  and  as  to  the  particular  case  of 
Mike  Devine  asserted  that  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  good 
standing,  and  that  he  had  never  asked  for  a  dispensation.  The  witness  had  also  given 
strict  orders,  which  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  Dr.  France  should  be  called 
to  anyone  who  was  sick  and  that  every  attention  should  be  given.  (559. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE  declares  that  there  was  no  case  where  medical  aid  or  the  presence  of  a 
priest  was  refused  to  sick  prisoners.  The  man  Devine  who  died  in  the  bull  pen  did 
not  ask  for  a  priest.  Another  man,  however,  who  had  been  taken  from  the  bull  pen 
to  Dr.  France's  private  hospital,  was  visited  by  a  priest.  The  nurse  at  first  refused 
the  priest  permission  to  enter,  but  Dr.  France  himself  told  him  to  go  in.  The  charge 
on  this  subject  arises  from  misunderstanding.  There  were  but  two  deaths  from  dis- 
eases in  the  bull  pen — one  from  pneumonia  and  one  from  a  form  of  typhoid  fever. 
These  were  not  due,  the  witness  believes,  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  prison. 

One  person  named  Johnson  was  adjudged  insane,  and  the  witness,  with  the  deputy 
sheriff,  started  to  take  him  to  a  State  institution.  At  the  railway  depot  the  man 
escaped  and  ran  toward  the  river.  The  guard  shot  at  him  and,  by  direction  of  Dr. 
France,  shot  high.  The  man  jumped  into  the  river,  owing  to  his  insanity,  as  the 
witness  believes,  and  was  drowned.  The  charge  that  he  was  shot,  and  also  that  his 
insanity  was  due  to  his  being  forced  to  testify  to  a  falsehood  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  was  denied.  (473-475. ) 

O.  The  permit  system. — 1.  Form  of  proclamation  and  of  application  for  per- 
mits.— After  the  governor  of  Idaho  had  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  a  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  state  auditor,  "by 
order  of  the  governor,"  and  approved  by  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  regarding  the  miners' 
organizations.  (SOVEREIGN,  390.) 

This  proclamation  declares  that  whereas  "certain  organizations  or  combinations 
existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose," 
inciting  to  destruction  of  property  and  of  life,  the  mine  owners  are  notified  that  they 
must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  such  criminal  organizations.  The  persons  apply- 
ing for  work  in  the  mines  must  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  must  deny 
all  participation  in  the  riots,  and  renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  his 
incited  violation  of  law. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  form  of  application  for  such  permit  required  from 
union  men: 

I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of ,  and  am  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boss  was .    Heretofore  I  have  been 

a  member  of Miners'  Union.    I  did  not  participate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which 

took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  I  hereby  express  my  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  said  acts,  and  hereby  renounce  and  forever  abjure  all  allegiance  to  the  said  miners' 
union  of  which  I  was  a  former  member,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law  and  not  to 
again  seek  membership  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 

(390,  391.) 

On  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  permit  apparently  is  somewhat  more 
definite  in  its  designation  of  the  miners'  organizations  as  criminal  bodies  than  the 
proclamation,  Dr.  FRANCE  declares  that  it  was  the  understanding  at  the  time  the 
proclamation  was  issued  that  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for  the  riot,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  these.  Every  other  mine  in  the  district  except  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine  was  employing  union  men,  so  that  the  presumption  was  neces- 
sarily that  the  riot  was  conducted  by  them.  (471,  477. ) 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  Mr.  Sinclair  affirms,  between  the  forms  of  application 
for  permits  and  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  Both  were  devised  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  had  the  same  purpose.  Since  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  was  the  author  of  the  procla- 
mation and  could  readily  secure  the  consent  of  the  governor  to  any  necessary  changes 
or  extensions,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proclamation  is  broader  rather  than  narrower  than 
the  requirements  in  the  application.  It  refers  to  criminal  organizations  in  general, 
whereas  the  application  for  permitrefers  specifically  to  only  one  criminal  organization, 
the  miners'  union.  If  it  be  found  later  that  other  organizations  are  criminal,  addi- 
tional forms  of  application  will  be  required.  On  some  occasions,  to  satisfy  the  feelings 
of  individual  men  whom  the  witness  could  trust,  the  terms  of  the  application  have 
been  somewhat  modified.  The  application  for  persons  not  members  of  the  union 
does  not  require  the  application  to  denounce  the  union.  The  witness  could,  if  he 
wished,  permit  men  to  work  without  signing  any  of  the  applications.  (545.) 
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2.  Authorship  of  proclamation. — Mr.  SOVEREIGN  declares   that  the  United  States 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  exceeded  their  authority  in  con- 
nection with  the  strike  at  Wardner.     The  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Idaho 
concerning  the  miners'  unions  was  approved  by  General  Merriam.     Secretary  Alger 
afterwards  directed  him  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  rules  for  the 
government  of  mines  or  miners'  unions.     (393. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  testifies  that  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Dr. 
France,  then  acting  as  sheriff,  together  with  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco.  He 
does  not  know  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  secure  its  issue.  Some  of  the 
other  witnesses  think  that  the  officers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  it  up.  Mr.  Burbidge  expresses  his  general  approval  of  the  proclama- 
tion. (453.) 

Dr.  FRANCE  testifies  that  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  and  the  form  of 
permit  were  prepared  by  Judge  Lindley,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  and  General  Merriam  himself.  (471.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR,  state  auditor  of  Idaho,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
district  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  declares  he  himself  was  the  originator 
of  the  permit  system.  Although  Judge  Lindley  assisted  in  writing  the  proclamation 
concerning  the  permits,  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  of  the  permit  were  devised 
by  Mr.  Sinclair.  Judge  Lindley,  although  he  was  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  State  attorney-general  and  by  his 
protection.  The  entry  upon  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  "examined 
and  approved,  H.  C.  Merriam,"  does  not  mean  that  General  Merriam  joined  in  the 
authorship  of  the  proclamation,  but  simply  that  he  undertook  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  State  against  violence  in  enforcing  the  proclamation  as  a  portion  of  the  State 
law.  (545,  555.) 

3.  Purpose  and  justification  of  system.     (See  also,  as  to  character  of  miners'  unions, 
p.  ci). — Mr.  SINCLAIR  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  examine  men  applying  for  per- 
mits carefully  and  to  refuse  them  to  any  man  who  is  shown  to  be  criminal  in  charac- 
ter or  to  approve  criminal  methods.     He  believes  that  this  device  is  necessary  to  drive 
out  the  criminal  element  rather  than  to  rely  upon  criminal  trials,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  conclusive  evidence  in  many  cases,  especially  under  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Shoshone  County.     The  witness  regrets  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  system,  but  knows  of  none  more  effective. 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  asserts  that  the  permit  system  is  approved  by  all  the  mine  owners  in 
the  region  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  law-abiding  citizens.  Some  of  the  union 
men,  though  probably  not  a  great  many,  have  signed  the  applications,  especially 
foremen  and  other  prominent  employees.  The  system  has  so  far  worked  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  devised  it. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of  citizens  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  permits,  etc.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  civil  law.  It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  existing  statute  of  Idaho, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  exact  from  any  person  as  a  condition  of  employment  a 
promise  that  he  will  not  be  a  member  of  a  union.  But  the  system  gets  its  validity 
from  martial  law,  under  which  unusual  and  extreme  measures  are  justified,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  closing  of  saloons  and  the  prohibition  of  public  gatherings. 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  asserts  that  the  requirement  of  the  permit  was  necessitated  by  the 
extraordinary  conditions  existing  in  the  district.  Great  bodies  of  men  had  defied 
the  civil  law,  had  committed  arson  and  murder,  and  yet  had  returned  to  work  with- 
out punishment  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  their  employers.  The  entire  district 
had  been  in  a  state  of  lawlessness  for  years,  and  the  miners'  unions  were  distinctly 
criminal  organizations,  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  permit  system,  Mr.  Sinclair  concludes,  is  to  establish 
law  and  order.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  should  have  something  to 
say  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  may  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  Coeur 
d' Alene  district.  In  any  case  men  are  put  under  no  more  restraint  by  the  system 
than  they  were  by  the  unions  themselves  when  they  excluded  nonunion  men  from 
the  mines.  (545-547,  557-561. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  denies  especially  that  the  State  authorities  have  any  opposition  what- 
ever to  unions  as  such,  or  that  they  have  any  inclination  on  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  mine  owners  as  against  the  miners.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  one  mining  company, 
such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  rather  than  for  another.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  was  formerly  a  laboring  man  and  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  and  the  mine  inspector  (who  apparently  approves  the  methods  employed), 
was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union.  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  believes  that  unions  are 
necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  interests  of  labor.  All  of  these  officers  desire  to 
see  unions  established  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district.  But  it  is  the  purpose  to  drive 
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out  the  criminal  element  of  the  population,  to  teach  the  people  to  distinguish  between 
unionism  and  crime.  The  State  can  not  afford  the  expense  nor  the  dangers  of  such 
riots  and  revolutions  as  have  occurred  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  every  few  years; 
and  since  the  miners'  unions,  as  hitherto  constituted,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  thase  lawless  conditions,  they  must  be  broken  up.  (547,  554,  556,  558,  562.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  further  asserts  that  it  is  not  true  that  when  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prison  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  warned  to  leave  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  witness  says  that  he  has  frequently  told  the  men  that  he  did  not 
want  them  to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  been  publicly  made  known  that  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  out  law-abiding  men.  (556. ) 

Mr.  FINCH,  an  officer  of  certain  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  says  that  the  mine  own- 
ers at  first  felt  that  the  State  authorities  were  unduly  severe  in  the  conditions 
imposed  regarding  permits.  But  those  authorities  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  were  criminal  organizations  and  must 
be  broken  up.  The  witness  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  believes  that  the  action 
was,  on  the  whole,  necessary.  The  conditions  were  such  as  to  demand  drastic  meas- 
ures. The  State  authorities  believe  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  some  of  the  union 
men  and  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  new  men  to  leaven  the  public  opinion  of  the  district. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  miners  have  refused  to  sign  the  permits  and  many  are  now 
wandering  through  the  mine  regions  of  the  West  looking  for  work.  .  Some  of  the 
men,  especially  carpenters  and  pump  men,  engineers,  etc.,  were  inclined  to  take  out 
permits,  except  for  fear  of  the  unions.  (494-498.) 

Dr.  FRANCE  and  Mr.  BURBIDGE  both  defend  the  permit  system  as  necessary  to  destroy 
the  criminal  organizations  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  (457,  477.) 

4.  Objections  to  requirement  of  permits. — Mr.  SOVEREIGN  denounces  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  requirement  of  the  permit  as  a  condition  of  work.  It  interferes  writh  the 
right  of  contract  guaranteed  by  constitution  and  statute,  both  as  regards  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners.  In  this  connection  the  witness  quotes  the  act  of  Idaho 
making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  employees  not 
to  become  or  continue  members  of  labor  organizations.  Dr.  France,  Mr.  Sovereign 
continues,  who  has  charge  of  issuing  permits,  was,  at  the  time  he  became  sheriff  by 
virtue  of  the  arrest  of  the  elected  sheriff,  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
receiving  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month  through  its  hospital.  The  officers  issuing 
permits,  under  his  direction  have  exercised  their  own  discretion  as  to  granting  them. 
The  system  has  been  strictly  enforced.  The  Hunter  mining  company,  for  example, 
wrhich  was  reopening  its  workings,  employed  about  27  men  without  permits,  but  the 
mine  was  closed  on  the  order  of  the  governor,  aided  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
fact,  through  the  operation  of  this  system  the  mining  industry  of  the  district  is  prac- 
tically suspended.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  proclamation  most  of  the  mining  compa- 
nies would  have  continued  their  operations,  and  their  employees  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  One  mine  operator  made  a  contract  with  his  men  to  recognize  them 
as  soon  as  the  permit  system  was  abandoned,  but  the  governor  has  boasted  that  he 
would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for  two  years  if  he  could  not  otherwise 
destroy  the  miners'  unions  in  the  district.  Tew  of  the  miners  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment. They  have  felt  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  constitutional  liberties,  and,  more- 
over, that  if  they  signed  they  would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp 
in  all  the  mining  regions.  (390-392,  396.) 

Mr.  BARNARD,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  also  declares  that  the  requirement  of  the  per- 
mit has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  miners  and  the  miners'  unions.  It 
has  driven  many  of  the  best  men  from  the  country,  since  they  consider  the  require- 
ment an  insult  to  free  Americans.  All  the  union  men  with  whom  the  witness  has 
talked  except  one  have  declared  absolutely  that  they  would  not  work  under  those 
circumstances,  and  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  one  referred  to  felt  that  the 
promise  made  was  a  permanently  binding  one.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  mines  has 
told  at  least  one  employee  that  if  he  signed  the  permit  be  could  go  back  to  the  union 
after  the  permit  system  was  abandoned.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  men  have  signed 
the  permits.  The  witness  thinks  the  arrangement  is  injurious  to  the  mine  owners 
and  to  the  business  men  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  miners.  (414,  415,  419. ) 

Mr.  GILLEN,  a  miner,  declares  that  all  the  miners  consider  the  conditions  imposed 
for  obtaining  these  permits  outrageous.  Even  those  who  are  strongest  in  condemning 
the  acts  of  April  29  are  as  persistent  in  opposing  the  permit  system  as  those  who  were 
guilty.  (424,425.) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  says  that  although  none 
of  the  40  or  45  men  who  were  employed  in  his  department  took  part  in  the  riot  on 
April  29,  they  were  nevertheless  required  to  take  out  permits  in  order  to  continue 
employment.  Most  of  them  have  refused  to  do  so  believing  that  the  system  is  an 
unjust  interference  with  their  liberty.  The  requirement  of  the  permit  has  even  been 
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extended  to  heads  of  departments,  and  Mr.  Gill  himself  has  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  He  considers  the  system  entirely  unjust,  since  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  responsible  for  the  crimes.  He  has  heard  some  people  say 
that  the  proclamation  regarding  permits  was  written  by  Judge  Lindley,  the  attorney 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company.  (515,  524.) 

Mr.  MILLER,  night  watchman  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  declares  that  he  would 
not  sign  a  permit  under  any  circumstances.  The  men  who  are  signing  them  are  the 
kind  who  are  hurting  the  miners.  The  system  is  unjust  and  unAmerican.  The  wit- 
ness knows  that  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  law-abiding  and  opposed  to  any 
such  action  as  that  of  April  29.  The  witness  himself  had  declared  on  that  day,  when 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a  mask,  that  such  methods  were  all  wrong.  (430, 431. ) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE  testifies  that  the  union  men  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  sign  the 
applications  for  permits.  The  witness  considers,  as  they  do,  that  it  would  be  signing 
away  their  liberty.  He  has  heard  Mr.  Sinclair  say  that  those  who  expressed  an 
opinion  against  the  permits  would  not  be  given  any  afterwards.  The  witness  says 
further  that  a  somewhat  similar  permit  system  has  been  in  effect  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  for  4  or  5  years.  (434,  435. ) 

Mr.  DOUD,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  the  permit  system  has  been  injurious 
in  its  effects  in  closing  the  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  for  a  considerable 
period,  although  most  of  them  had  resumed  work  at  the  time  of  his  testimony. 
There  had  been  no  difficulties  between  the  miners  and  mine  owners,  except  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mine,  but  all  the  mines  were  operating  peaceably.  The 
miners  have  been  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  independence  and  manhood  by  signing 
the  applications  for  permits  and  the  result  has  been  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  mines.  (539,  540.) 

5.  Reopening  of  mines  since  permit  system. — Mr.  BUEBIDGE  testifies  that  since  the  riot 
the  Bunker  Hill  company  has  been  employing  over  300  men,  including  mostly  its 
former  nonunion  employees.  A  large  part  of  these  men  were  at  work  at  the  time 
of  the  testimony  in  rebuilding  the  company's  mill.  (455. ) 

Mr.  MACDONALD,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  says  it  has  been  operating  since  the 
strike  with  about  250  men,  largely  brought  from  other  states.  The  company  has  not 
had  time  to  arrange  for  permits  for  all  of  the  men.  About  700  men  altogether  are 
working  in  the  various  mines  on  Canyon  Creek.  (481,  482.) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  says  that,  apparently  since  the  strike,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  are  foreign  born,  including  natives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Scandinavians,  and  perhaps  5  or  6  Italians.  The  Norwegians  and  Scandinavians, 
as  a  race,  are  considered  to  be  law-abiding  people.  (452.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  says  that  of  the  employees  of  that 
mine  before  the  strike  about  10J  per  cent  were  native  born,  the  remainder  being 
largely  Italians  and  Scandinavians.  Since  the  strike  80  per  cent  of  the  employees, 
who  have  been  brought  from  various  states,  are  native  Americans.  (484,485.) 

H.  The  miners'  unions  and  their  character. — (See  also  p.  LXXXVIII). 
1.  Organization  of  unions. — The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  John 
Smith  and  James  Cheyne  state  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  four  miners'  organizations  in  Shoshone  county,  at  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and 
Mullan,  respectively.  These  are  practically  continuations  of  the  unions  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  of  1892,  although  their  charters  were  issued  in  1893  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  (465. ) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  testifies  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  are 
affiliated  either  with  the  Western  Labor  Union  or  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
A  closer  relation  has  recently  been  established  between  these  two  organizations  than 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  employees  outside  of  the  mine  and  those  inside  have 
been  brought  more  closely  together.  The  membership  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  constitutions  of  these  unions  are  similar  to  those  of  trade  unions 
generally.  (389.) 

2.  History  of  lawless  acts  in  earlier  years. — Mr.  MACDONALD,  manager  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  concerning  earlier  actions  of  the  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district.  After  referring  to  the  riot  of  July  1,  1892,  he  says  that  on  June  20,  1894,  a 
committee  of  the  union  notified  him  that  6  or  7  nonunion  men  must  be  discharged  or 
they  would  be  done  away  with.  The  witness  accordingly  discharged  them.  The 
Milwaukee  Mining  Company  received  a  similar  notice  at  that  time  but  refused  to  dis- 
charge men,  and  on  July  3  a  masked  mob  came  to  Gem  and  killed  John  Kneebone. 
From  that  time  on  the  unions  repeatedly  compelled  mine  owners  to  discharge  men 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  canyon.  The  witness  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
their  demands  from  time  to  time. 

On  December  23,  1897,  a  man  named  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mill  was  shot.  In  1898  Dan  Conners,  shift  boss  of  the  Standard  mine,  was 
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given  3  days  to  get  out  of  the  country.  About  thesame  time  the  union  men  attempted 
to  drive  another  man  out  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  hitting  him  with  a  club.  He 
turned  about  and  shot  one  of  his  assailants. 

In  another  case  the  Black  Bear  mine  discharged  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  union  men  went  to  the  shift  boss  and  told  him  that  the  man  must 
be  paid  for  all  the  time  he  was  out  of  work  or  else  the  boss  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  district;  and  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Men  were  also  killed  in  Burke  at  different 
times.  (479-484.) 

Mr.  FINCH,  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Mining  Company  and  of  the  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  who  has  been  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  since  1887,  says  that  there  was 
no  trouble  between  mine  operators  and  their  men  up  to  1891.  Regular  miners  were 
paid  $3.50  per  day,  car  men  and  shovelers  $3  per  day.  In  1891  unions  were  formed 
at  Gem  and  Burke,  no  objections  being  made  by  the  mine  operators.  Soon  after  the 
men  demanded  that  shovelers  and  car  men  also  be  paid  $3.50  per  day.  The  operators 
protested  that  these  men  were  not  skilled,  but  the  unions  based  their  demand  on  the 
fact  that  they  shared  the  same  risks  as  the  miners.  The  mine  owners  shut  down 
their  mines,  and  later  on  began  to  get  men  from  Lake  Superior  and  elsewhere  to 
operate  their  mines.  On  July  10,  1892,  a  report  was  started  that  two  union  men  had 
been  killed  at  Gem  by  the  scabs.  The  next  morning  a  crowd  of  union  men,  about  400, 
attacked  the  Frisco  mine,  blew  up  its  mill,  killing  3  of  the  men  who  were  in  it,  and 
shooting  at  those  who  escaped.  The  union  men  then  attacked  the  mill  at  Gem, 
which  was  defended  by  a  number  of  miners  and  mill  men  and  some  hired  deputies. 
These  were  forced  to  surrender,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine  agreeing  to 
send  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  country.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Wardner 
to  capture  the  Wardner  mill.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  at  that 
place  had  meantime  surrendered  and  had  sent  at  least  280  nonunion  men  out  of  the 
country.  As  the  men  from  the  Gem  mine  were  waiting  to  take  the  steamer  at  the 
Mission  on  July  12,  having  no  arms,  they  were  attacked  by  15  or  18  men  armed  with 
rifles.  As  many  as  were  caught  were  robbed.  Two  men  were  shot  but  afterwards 
recovered.  Six  others  were  never  accounted  for,  perhaps  having  got  lost  on  the 
mountains  or  perhaps  having  finally  escaped.  The  State  authorities  declared  the 
district  under  martial  law,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made.  About  16  men  were 
sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  from  4  to  8  months  each.  They  were  considered  as  mar- 
tyrs to  the  common  cause,  and  were  not  kept  in  prison  very  closely.  The  most  of 
the  mines  at  that  Mme  agreed  to  recognize  the  unions  and  to  pay  the  union  wages, 
$3.50  per  day,  for  all  underground  workers.  (489,  490.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  says  that  the  great  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  in  1892 
resulted  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  compel  each  employee  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  $1  per  month  for  a  hospital  fund.  The  miners  preferred  securing 
their  own  medical  service.  The  employers  imported  a  large  number  of  laborers  at 
the  time  of  this  strike,  and  many  of  the  old  laborers  had  to  abandon  their  homes. 
It  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  mine  operators  in  the  district  to  barricade  their  works 
and  employ  armed  men  to  protect  their  property,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  exas- 
perating the  miners.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  any  strikes  of  importance  in 
Idaho  outside  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district.  (389,  407,  408. ) 

Dr.  FRANCE  testifies  that  on  July  11,  1892,  there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
union  and  nonunion  men,  in  which  3  union  and  2  nonunion  men  were  killed.  The 
nonunion  men  were  driven  out  of  Canyon  Creek.  Dr.  France  at  that  time  appeared 
as  witness  for  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  scab  doctor.  (461,  462.) 

Mr.  FINCH  describes  the  murder  of  John  Kneebone  in  1893.  He  says  that  the  act 
was  done  by  20  or  30  men  only  poorly  disguised;  that  they  were  seen  by  a  great  many 
people  and  must  have  been  well  known;  but  that  in  spite  of  a  reward  of  $10,000,  no 
evidence  was  ever  submitted  against  any  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Neil,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine,  and  3  other  men  were  at  this  same 
time  marched  up  the  canyon.  In  the  snow  on  the  mountains  they  were  made  to  kneel 
down  and  promise  never  to  come  back,  but  they  were  afterward's  rescued  by  a  party 
from  the  mines.  One  of  the  men,  who  was  not  strong,  caught  a  cold  which  developed 
into  consumption,  as  a  result  of  this  experience.  (491-492. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  submitted  a  number  of  extracts  from  newspapers  published  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  district  tending  to  show  the  criminal  character  of  the  miners'  organi- 
zations. He  declares  that  these  extracts  are  fairly  selected.  Most  of  them  are  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Miner.  According  to  these  extracts,  on  April  24,  1894,  a  delega- 
tion pretending  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Gem  miners'  union  submitted  to  the 
managers  of  the  Gem  and  Frisco  mines  a  list  of  23  men  whose  discharge  they  de- 
manded. It  is  declared  that  this  committee  acted  without  authority,  the  proposition 
having  in  fact  been  voted  down  by  the  union.  Later  it  is  stated  that  much  indigna- 
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tion  had  been  expressed  because  15  or  more  employees  of  these  mines  had  been  noti- 
fied by  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  to  leave  the  country.  On  July  3,  1894, 
a  body  of  about  40  masked  and  armed  men  came  into  Gem  from  the  direction  of 
Burke  hunting  for  men  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  John  Knee- 
bone  was  found  and  shot  dead.  The  mob  then  captured  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Neil,  and  some  other  officers,  and  marched  them  to  the  Montana  border,  several 
miles,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury  on  the 
murder  of  John  Kneebone,  which  was  submitted  by  the  witness,  states  the  facts  of 
the  murder,  but  declares  that  the  perpetrators  could  not  be  discovered.  The  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  masked  men  must  have  been 
known  to  the  residents  of  Gem  and  Burke,  but  that  no  one  would  testify  against 
them.  While  the  grand  jury  recognized  the  good  of  labor  unions  and  does  not  charge 
this  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  anyone,  it  declares  "it  is  the  pity  or  shame  of 
too  many  labor  organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few 
men  belonging  to  them,  while  either  a  false  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  revealing  the  authors  of  the  crime  too  often  prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  *  *  *  ."  The  Silver  Star,  a  paper  in  sympathy  with  the 
unions  generally,  declared  at  the  time  that  no  blame  for  this  outrage  could  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  unions,  since  the  "scabs"  had  been  duly  requested  to  go  away. 
The  blame  is  due  to  overzealous  men,  "  among  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part  may 
have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  of  their  individual  accord."  (444-447.) 

Mr.  FINCH  also  describes  the  murder  of  Mr.  Whitney  on  December  23,  1897. 
Whitney  was  a  new  superintendent  at  the  Frisco  mill.  He  had  discharged  two  or 
three  men  and  had  been  notified  by  the  unions  to  leave  the  countrv.  When  he 
failed  to  do  so  he  was  seized  by  about  20  men  and  taken  down  through  Gem  and  then 
shot  in  the  back.  No  one  appeared  to  claim  the  large  reward  offered.  (491. ) 

This  witness  also  describes  the  case  of  Dan  Conners,  shift  boss  of  the  Standard 
mine,  who  was  driven  out  in  1898.  Mr.  Conners  was  eating  lunch  with  about  50  of 
the  miners  at  the  Standard  mine  when  2  men  entered  the  room  with  revolvers  and 
ordered  him  outside,  where  2  others  joined  them.  He  was  given  3  days  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  did  so  after  selling  his  house  and  furniture  for  what  he  could  get. 
He  told  the  mine  operators  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  his  assail- 
ants, and  the  Standard  mine  discharged  2  who  were  in  its  employ.  Any  attempt  at 
prosecution  would  have  been  futile,  although  many  men  knew  the  guilty  parties. 
(491. )  Mr.  GANN  thinks  that  this  particular  case  was  the  result  of  a  personal  grudge 
against  Mr.  Conners,  and  that  the  union  as  a  union  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  (492. ) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  refers  to  the  case  of  Dan  Conners  as  showing  the  law-abiding  char- 
acter of  the  unions  of  this  district.  Mr.  Conners  was  himself  a  member  of  the  union 
and  declared  to  Mr.  Sovereign  at  the  time  he  was  driven  out  that  the  action  was 
purely  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  drove  him  out.  He, 
however,  refused  to  remain  in  the  region,  and  become  a  prosecuting  witness  against 
these  men.  The  Burke  miners'  union  soon  afterwards  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  it  had  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  denouncing  the  outrage  in  the  strongest  terms.  (403,  404.) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  submitted  another  item  from  the  Miner  of  July  14,  1894,  referring 
to  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  electric  power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr. 
Burbidge  knows  this  to  have  been  a  fact. 

On  November  22,  1894,  the  Wardner  miners'  union  resolved  to  stop  the  work  at 
the  Morning  mine  and  the  Bunker  Hill  mines,  until  all  men  eligible  to  membership 
should  join  the  union  or  be  driven  out.  A  committee  notified  the  manager  of  the 
mines  that  only  union  men  must  be  employed,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused  a 
strike  was  ordered. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  May  10, 
1896.  The  flume  furnishing  water  power  for  the  mill  was  blown  up  and  kindling 
saturated  with  coal  oil  was  placed  against  the  building  and  lighted,  but  was  afterwards 
extinguished.  Mr.  Burbidge  declares  further  that  the  miners  regularly  celebrate  as 
a  public  holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Frisco  mill  on  July  11, 
1892,  on  which  occasion  5  men  were  killed.  (444-449.) 

3.  General  statements  as  to  criminal  character. — Mr.  FINCH  says  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  one  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  the  past  five  years  has  dared  to 
criticise  any  act  of  the  unions,  even  mildly.  All  of  the  offenses  above  described, 
and  others,  were  supposed  to  be  acts  on  the  part  of  union  men,  and  they  were  not 
disavowed  by  the  unions.  The  witness  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  unions  are  law  abiding;  that  they  disapprove,  for  example,  what  was  done 
at  Wardner,  but  that  they  have  been  almost  completely  under  the  domination  of 
hot-headed  and  unreliable  leaders.  Being  more  or  less  uneducated,  they  have  been 
carried  away  by  unfair  representations  and  agitation.  The  various  unions  are  largely 
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controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  union,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  separate  bodies.  This  small  number  of  men  practically  controls  the  whole 
machinery.  The  members  are  afraid  to  disobey  their  orders.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  extends  through  all  the  mining  States,  is  itself 
largely  under  the  control  of  extremists,  and  the  miners  fear  to  act  contrary  to  the 
leaders  because  they  could  not  get  work  anywhere. 

Mr.  Finch  favors  the  organization  of  labor,  generally  speaking,  and  thinks  most 
mine  owners  would  rather  have  eood  unions  established  than  to  employ  all  non- 
union men.  He  thinks  labor  difficulties  are  largely  due  to  misunderstandings,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  representatives  on  each  side  to  get  together  and  discuss 
matters  in  a  fair  manner.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  arbitrary  action  on  both 
sides.  The  employers  have  found  it  best,  and  are  usually  willing,  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints from  the  unions,  especially  when  the  unions  think  that  any  man  has  been 
unjustly  discharged.  (493-600.) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  thinks  that  the  labor  organizations  at  present  existing  in  the  Coaur 
d'Alene  district  are  to  be  considered  criminal  in  nature,  and  that  it  is  just  to  punish 
them  as  organizations  for  the  recent  outrages. 

He  declares  that  nonunion  men  have  often  received  notices  signed  by  union  offi- 
cers ordering  them  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  country.  He  admits  that  there 
are  many  law-abiding  citizens  among  the  unions,  but  declares  that  union  men  and 
officers  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  April  29.  He  believes  that 
men  have  the  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  to  get  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  their  work,  and  has  no  objections  to  unions  so  long  as  they  are  law 
abiding,  but  if  99  men  in  a  mine  are  dissatisfied  and  one  is  satisfied,  that  one  should 
have  the  right  to  continue  work.  The  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  unions 
arises  when  they  try  to  run  the  business  of  the  mine.  The  witness  declares  that  in 
the  Coaur  d'Alene  district  foremen  and  superintendents  of  mines  dare  not  discharge 
men  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  for  fear  of  their  lives.  (440-454,  457. ) 

Mr.  BURBIDGE  refers  to  an  account  of  the  riot  of  April  29  which  appeared  in  the 
Idaho  State  Tribune,  edited  by  J.  R.  Sovereign.  The  heading  reads:  "Bunker  Hill 
destroyed.  One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine. 
*  *  *  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district."  Many  references  are  made 
in  the  article  to  the  alleged  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  mine. 
(444.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  asserts  that  it  has  been  the  principle  of  the  miners'  unions  to  compel 
those  who  sought  work  in  the  mines  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  country.  The 
unions  have  given  the  newcomers  time  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  dues,  and  have 
then  insisted  upon  their  becoming  members.  (561.) 

Mr.  MCDONALD  says  that  the  unions  have  not  even  permitted  nonunion  men  to 
join  the  organization,  but  have  driven  them  out  entirely.  New  men  were  permitted 
to  work  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  if  unable  to  give  the  union  grip,  their  records  were 
investigated  at  the  camps  from  which  they  came,  and  unless  satisfactory  they  would 
be  ordered  down  the  canyon  on  the  ground  simply  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  McDonald  thinks  that  miners'  unions  are  desirable  if  properly  conducted. 
He  has  himself  been  a  working  miner  and  a  member  of  the  union.  (484. ) 

4.  Denial  of  criminal  character. — Mr.  SOVEREIGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune, 
declares  that  labor  organizations  generally,  and  those  in  the  Coaur  d'Alene  district 
as  well,  are  entirely  incapable  of  organizing  criminal  movements.  They  have  too 
large  a  conservative  element  among  their  members,  men  who  would  testify  in  any 
court  concerning  crime  committed  by  the  organization.  When  crimes  are  committed 
in  labor  disputes  they  are  usually  by  men  who,  while  probably  members  of  the 
unions,  organize  for  their  criminal  purposes  entirely  outside. 

Mr.  Sovereign  admits  that  people  are  inclined  to  attribute  such  acts  as  the  riot  of 
April  29  to  organized  labor,  and  thinks  that  the  unions  should  do  everything  possible 
to  free  themselves  from  this  unjust  charge.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  unions  in 
the  district  have  been  able  to  hold  regular  meetings  since  the  riot  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  but  all  the  union  men  with  whom  he  has  talked  have  depre- 
cated that  action.  (394,  403,  407.) 

Mr.  GILL,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  have  always  been  orderly.  When  men  have 
been  driven  out  they  have  usually  been  objectionable  characters,  and  the  driving  out 
was  done  not  so  much  by  the  unions  as  by  groups  of  miners.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  accumulation  of  a  little  property  by  the  miners  has  a  great  influence  in 
checking  lawlessness.  (521-523.) 

Mr.  CLEABY,  acting  president  of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  says  that  the  only 
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pledge,  so  far  as  he  knows,  which  is  required  of  members  of  the  union  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  as  follows: 

"I, ,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  the  members  here  assem- 
bled, most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  myself  to  be  a  true  and  faith- 
ful member  of Union,  No. ,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. ' '  (530. ) 

Mr.  CREEDON,  a  member  of  one  of  the  unions,  declares  that  those  organizations  are 
thoroughly  law-abiding.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  union  very  long  before 
the  riot  and  had  seldom  attended  the  meetings,  but  he  believes  that  the  requirement 
of  the  constitution  that  members  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  is  carried  out  to 
the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  unions.  In  timea  gone  by  they  have  offered  rewards  and 
passed  resolutions  condemning  crimes  committed  in  the  vicinity.  (528.) 

Mr.  Creedon  declares  that  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  foreman  of  the  Frisco  mine  for 
several  years,  recently  told  him  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
miners'  unions  had  dictated  who  should  be  employed  and  discharged;  he  himself 
had  never  been  obliged  to  hire  men  or  to  discharge  them  at  the  command  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Jay  has  lost  his  position  as  foreman  because  he  would  not  take  out  a 
permit.  (528.) 

Mr.  HUTTON,  the  engineer  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner,  declares  that  he  thinks  the  majority  of  the  men  living  on  Canyon  Creek 
are  good  citizens,  and  that  he  does  not  consider  the  miners'  unions  criminal  organi- 
zations. He  thinks  that  practically  only  the  men  who  were  masked  and  armed  on 
April  29  knew  what  the  general  plan  was.  (567,  568.) 

As  to  violations  of  law  in  earlier  years,  Mr.  YOUNG,  the  sheriff,  thinks  that  none 
of  them  can  be  charged  to  the  miners'  unions.  He  has  always  heard  that  whenever 
propositions  to  take  lawless  action  were  raised  they  were  distinctly  rejected  by  the 
unions.  In  fact,  the  unions  have  passed  resolutions  condemning  various  acts  of 
violence.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  despite  large  rewards  offered  for  those 
guilty  of  various  murders,  no  one  has  been  arrested.  (536,  537.) 

Mr.  GILLEN,  a  miner,  says  that  although  no  business  has  been  transacted  by  the 
Gem  Union  since  the  riot,  he  has  heard  members  of  that  union  at  its  hall  condemn 
the  actions  at  Wardner.  He  has  never  known  the  organizations  of  miners  to  defend 
violent  measures,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  constitution  or  general  character  to 
keep  law-abiding  citizens  from  becoming  members.  The  records  of  the  Gem  Union 
were  taken  out  of  its  hall  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  seized.  (421, 423-426. ) 

I.  Removal  of  county  commissioners  and  sheriff. — 1.  Charges  against 
these  officers. — Mr.  ERVIN,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  submitted  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  that  court  removing  from  office  Messrs. 
Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
James  D.  Young,  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  decision,  after  summarizing  the  numer- 
ous charges  made  against  these  officers  and  the  replies  of  the  defendants,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions: 

The  proceedings  were  brought  under.a  statute  requiring  the  court  to  summon  and 
examine  any  officer  charged  with  having  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  his  official 
duties.  The  county  commissioners  can  exercise  only  powers  granted  by  the  statute, 
and  are  bound  to  carry  out  all  the  directions  of  the  statutes.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
will  not  excuse  any  person.  Neglect  may  arise  either  from  corrupt  motives  or 
incompetency. 

The  fact  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  held  its  session  at  the  town  of 
Murray,  notwithstanding  the  election  transferring  the  county  seat  to  Wallace,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  neglect  of  official  duty  sufficient  to  warrant  removal  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county  commissioners  have  approved  the  bonds  of 
the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  and  assessor,  although  the  sureties  signing  the  bonds  had 
not  paid  taxes  upon  sums  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  as  required  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  amount  of  their  assessed  valuations  being  very  much  less  than  the  amount 
required.  This  approval  was  in  clear  disregard  of  law.  The  commissioners  also  vio- 
lated their  duty  in  paying  a  commission  to  Mr.  Young  as  sheriff  on  the  collection  of 
money  for  State  and  county  licenses,  since  this  was  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law, 
the  sheriff's  fees  being  strictly  fixed.  The  commissioners  also  abused  their  author- 
ity in  issuing  liquor  licenses  without  application  and  without  bonds. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  were  negligent  in  failing  to  take  steps  to  check  the  dis- 
turbance at  Wardner.  On  April  26,  1899,  representatives  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  Company  notified  each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  prevailing,  of  the  fact  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  was  using  force 
against  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  only  result  was  that  a  conversation  was 
held  between  Mr.  Simmons  and  the  sheriff,  in  which  the  sheriff  informed  Mr.  Sim- 
mons that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble,  but  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  Mr. 
Simmons  directed  the  sheriff  to  see  that  no  property  was  destroyed.  No  communication 
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was  had  between  the  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners  after  this  notification. 
The  commissioners  are  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  personally  visit  the  scene  and  to  meet  in  special  session  to  take  such  action  as 
might  be  necessary.  The  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  them  and  were  thus  guilty  of  violating  the  law. 

The  court  also  finds  that  the  sheriff  was  neglectful  of  his  duties,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  testimony.  He  did  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred 
at  Kellogg  on  April  29.  He  took  no  steps  to  apprehend  or  arrest  those  participating 
in  such  unlawful  acts.  He  rode  on  the  train  with  the  men  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk, 
followed  in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder  of 
two  men.  Afterwards  he  took  no  action  to  identify  or  apprehend  the  criminals. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  by  the  court  removing  the  county  commission- 
ers and  the  sheriff  from  office.  (501-508.) 

The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  as  to  the  murder  of  Cheyne  and  Smith  declare 
that  during  the  week  before  the  riot  of  April  29  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  company  to  the  county  commissioners  to  take  some  precautionary  measures,  but 
none  of  them  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  request.  The  sheriff,  James  D. 
Young,  was  also  appealed  to,  but  wholly  neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  He  came 
down  on  the  train  from  Wallace  with  the  mob,  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
day,  held  long  conversations  with  masked  leaders,  refused  to  appoint  proper  depu- 
ties, and  aided  and  abetted  the  conspiracy.  He  gave  no  warnings  of  the  approach 
of  the  mob,  although  he  had  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  after  the  riot  deceived  the 
governor  of  Idaho  in  asserting  that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  jury 
accordingly  charged  that  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  aided  and  abetted  the  miners' 
unions  in  their  crimes.  (469,  470.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR  insists  that  Mr.  Young,  as  sheriff,  might  have  made  a  great  many 
arrests  after  the  riot  of  April  29  if  he  had  possessed  ordinary  courage,  ability,  and 
integrity.  He  and  the  other  county  officers  permitted  the  criminals  to  escape,  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  believes,  knowingly.  The  law  requires  that  the  sheriff  shall  appoint 
necessary  deputies,  and  that  if  he  can  not  himself  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sheriff  stated  to  the  governor  that 
he  had  the  situation  thoroughly  in  command  and  failed  to  reply  to  numerous  tele- 
grams inquiring  as  to  the  details  of  the  existing  conditions.  (552,  562,  563. ) 

Mr.  BUEBIDGE,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  says  that  he  thinks  if 
there  had  been  a  brave  and  determined  sheriff  in  the  county  there  would  have  been 
no  riot.  On  April  26  the  sheriff  was  notified  of  the  strained  conditions.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Porter,  engineer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  asked  the  sheriff  to  appoint  him  as  dep- 
uty, but  the  sheriff  refused  to  do  so  and  advised  the  company  to  settle  with  the 
union.  At  that  time  he  was  shown  a  notice  warning  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  road 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  did  not  object  to  it;  but  on  the  next  day  he  declared 
that  the  road  was  a  public  one  (which  the  witness  denies),  and  added  that  if  any 
body  of  men  wanted  to  go  up  that  road,  whether  armed  or  not,  he  was  going  to  see 
that  they  did  so.  It  is  true,  the  witness  admits,  that  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  rioters  from  the  action  on  April  29,  but  after  the  murders  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  he  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  the  State  that  he  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand  and  did  not  need  assistance.  (451,  452.) 

Mr.  FINCH,  a  mine  operator,  believes  that  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff 
and  county  commissioners  might  have  prevented  the  riots  of  April  29.  A  sufficient 
number  of  deputy  sheriffs  could  probably  have  been  brought  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  county.  (499.) 

2.  Defense  of  county  officers. — Mr.  YOUNG,  ex-sheriff  of  Shoshone  County  Idaho, 
testifies  that  he  was  impeached  on  July  11  and  removed  from  office.  One  charge 
made -against  him  was  that  his  bonds  were  insufficient.  The  law  requires  that  the 
bond  of  the  sheriff  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  county  commissioners  had 
requested  county  officers  to  secure  bondsmen  qualified  in  double  the  amount  specified 
by  law.  The  signers  of  the  bond  of  the  witness  were  worth  $21,000,  but  some  of 
them  had  failed  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  proper  time  and  were  not  strictly  qualified 
according  to  law.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  complaint  on  this  subject  until  after 
the -riot.  The  chief  charge  against  the  sheriff  was  that  he  had  aided  and  abetted 
the'ininers»in  the  violations  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Young  describes  in  some  detail  what  occurred  before  and  during  the  riot.  He 
says  that  on  April  26  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company,  telephoned  to  him  that  the  miners  had  formed  a  blockade  near  the 
mine  and  asked  that  he,  Mr.  Porter,  be  appointed  a  deputy.  The  witness  replied 
that  there  was,  already  a  deputy  at  Wardner.  Mr.  Young  went  to  the  mine  that  day, 
and  in  the  meantime  told  his  deputy  that  no  more  violence  or  blockades  must  be 
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permitted.  The  miners  told  the  witness  that  they  would  not  further  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  mine.  The  witness  received  a  telegram  from  the  governor  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  understood  that  an  armed  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  mine.  To 
this  he  replied  that  he  had  investigated  the  matter  and  that  apparently  no  further 
trouble  was  likely  to  take  place.  From  that  time  until  April  29  there  was  no  vio- 
lence or  assembly  of  an  armed  mob. 

The  witness  received  no  intimation  of  the  intended  disturbance  until  the  train  con- 
taining the  rioters  actually  arrived  in  Wallace  on  April  29.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  mine  owners  of  Canyon  Creek  who  had  seen  the  train  start  did  not 
notify  him.  He  understands  that  the  train  had  been  seized  at  Burke  and  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  compelled  to  run  it  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob.  The  witness 
believed  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  checking  the  mob  was  for  him  to  board  the 
train  and  go  with  them.  He  got  on  the  baggage  car  and  found  it  filled  with  men, 
nearly  all  masked  and  armed.  He  was  told  not  to  get  out  of  the  car.  He  had 
left  word  with  his  deputy  at  Wallace  to  telegraph  to  the  deputy  at  Wardner  to 
swear  in  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  them.  But  the  deputy  at  Wardner,  like 
the  witness  himself,  had  supposed  that  the  attack  would  be  upon  the  mine  itself 
rather  than  upon  the  mill  and  accordingly  did  not  arrive  at  the  actual  scene  of  the 
riot.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Kellogg  the  witness  closed  the  saloons,  and  then 
requested  some  of  the  bystanders  at  the  railway  station  to  help  disband  the  mob,  but 
they  simply  laughed  at  him.  The  witness  then  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mob 
and  ordered  them  to  disband  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Idaho.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  getting  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  men  by  the  number  of  masked  and 
armed  men.  It  is  not  true,  he  declares,  that  after  ordering  the  mob  to  disband  he 
remarked  in  a  careless  manner  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  or  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  did  not  care. 

The  sheriff  followed  the  mob  on  its  way  to  the  mill,  but  about  200  yards  from  the 
mill  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  number  of  armed  men  and  forced  to  stand  up  against 
a  fence  while  the  mill  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Young  declares  that  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  check  the  mob.  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  secure  a  small  posse.  There  should  have  been  at  least  200 
armed  men  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  and  it  would  have  required  several  days,  probably 
two  weeks,  to  get  enough  men  together,  and  especially  to  secure  arms  for  them. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  attack  on  the  mine  was  definitely  planned  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  it  except  by  a  very  large  body.  He  thinks 
there  must  have  been  between  800  and  1,000  men  on  the  train,  and  that  from  180  to 
200  of  these  were  armed  and  masked.  (529-538. ) 

After  the  riot  the  witness  remained  for  about  2  days  at  Wardner  protecting, 
with  a  number  of  deputies,  the  Last  Chance  Mine,  which  the  manager  believed  to  be 
in  danger  of  destruction.  He  made  no  attempt  for  the  time  being  to  arrest  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  of  April  29.  On  consultation  with  the  county  attorney 
it  seemed  best  to  wait  until  the  mob  had  been  dispersed,  and  until  a  large  body  of 
men  could  be  secured  to  make  arrests.  The  witness  does  not  think,  however,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  declare  martial  law,  but  believes  that  without  it  a  great  many 
more  guilty  men  would  have  been  arrested  than  actually  were  taken.  (534,  535. ) 

Mr.  Young  testified  further  that  on  May  3  he  was  summoned  to  Wallace  to  attend 
the  coroner's  jury,  and  was  held  there  for  3  or4  days  before  testifying.  He  then  made 
a  deposition,  and  while  writing  it  in  the  presence  of  Attorney-General  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  Hayes  requested  him  to  resign  his  office.  When  he  refused  to  do 
so  he  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Young  says  also  that  after  he  was  removed  from  office  he  was  still  retained  in 
prison;  this  time  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  released  until  July  27.  He  was  not 
informed  of  the  reason  why  he  was  held  after  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. The  witness  says  that  while  he  was  in  the  prison  he  and  Mr.  Boyle  were  per- 
mitted to  go  at  liberty,  at  least  for  1  night,  by  the  deputy  in  charge,  to  whom  they 
each  paid  $4  for  that  privilege.  When  Mr.  Young  was  released  on  July  27  it  was 
on  condition  that  he  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  September  4,  1899. 
(538. ) 

Mr.  Doup,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  Mr.  Young  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  of  April  29.  After  his  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge  on  April  26 
the  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies  in  Wardner,  and  was  there  in  person  to  see 
that  no  violence  was  done.  Everything  seemed  quiet  enough  up  to  the  time  of  the 
riot.  (541.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  thinks  that  the  sheriff  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mine.  He  does  not 
believe  the  sheriff  knew  in  advance  of  the  purpose  of  the  mob.  At  that  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  enough  deputies  to  prevent  violence.  The  sheriff 
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could  not  have  taken  possession  of  the  engine  of  the  train  going  to  Wardner,  since 
there  were  so  many  men  upon  the  train.  {512.) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  refers  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sinclair  reported  in  the  Spokane 
paper,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  2  county  commissioners  arrested  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  community,  in  that  they  might  incite  the  people  to  overt  acts  and 
might  order  the  illegal  disbursement  of  public  moneys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  overt 
acts  had  been  committed,  so  Mr.  Sovereign  declares.  The  only  charge  brought 
against  them  was  that  they  did  not  take  precautionary  measures,  and  this  they  could 
not  do  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  raid.  Moreover,  the  witness  declares  the 
commissioners  and  sheriff  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  action  to  punish  the 
crime,  since  the  governor  almost  immediately  put  the  county  under  martial  law  and 
removed  their  powers.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State  afterwards  brought  up 
some  old  technical  charges  against  the  commissioners  as  a  basis  for  removing  them — 
for  example,  that  they  held  a  meeting  outside  the  county  seat  in  June,  had  paid  a 
large  sum  to  one  of  their  members  for  repairing  a  clock,  and  that  the  bonds  of  county 
officers  had  been  approved  without  sufficient  security.  (400,  401. ) 

Mr.  BAKNAED,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
sheriff  were  honorable  men,  but  believes  that  they  were  weak  and  that  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  was  therefore,  perhaps,  necessary.  The  sheriff  should  have  made 
a  strong  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace,  swearing  in  a  number  of  deputies;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  then  he  could  have  prevented  the  crime  of  July  29.  The  witness 
thinks  the  sheriff  was  also  somewhat  negligent  in  trying  to  apprehend  the  criminals 
after  the  act.  The  charges  on  which  the  county  commissioners  were  actually 
removed  were  small  technicalities.  Two  of  the  commissioners  were  put  in  the  bull 
pen  without  any  definite  charge.  One  of  them  told  the  witness  that  he  was  asked 
to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Sinclair  to  sign  a  paper.  He  refused  to  sign  and  was  then 
ordered  under  arrest.  The  sheriff  was  also  arrested  and  kept  during  the  first  night 
in  a  little  shack  where  he  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  the  wet  ground,  since  it 
was  raining  heavily. 

3.  Alleged  political  motives  for  removal  and  for  other  acts  of  State  authorities. — Mr. 
BARNARD  is  of  the  opinion  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  in 
the  county  officers.  The  officers  removed  were  Populists.  The  governor  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  new  officers  are  Silver  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Though  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  many  believe  that  some  such  political  influ- 
ence has  caused  this  action.  (413,  416. ) 

Mr.  SOVEREIGN  also  thinks  that  political  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the 
appointing  of  the  new  county  officers.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  governor,  he 
believes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  authorities,  to  entirely  subvert  the  local 
government.  It  is  claimed  that  the  governor  has  strong  aspirations  for  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  needs  control  of  Shoshone  County  to  carry  the  legislature,  and  is  there- 
fore trying  to  change  its  entire  political  complexion.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror  was  arrested  and  his  plant  afterwards  confiscated,  in 
order  to  prevent  criticism  of  the  governor.  The  witness  adds  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  under  the  new  county  officers  to  restore  the  validity  of  $100,000  of  bonds, 
which  are  subject  to  litigation  at  present  in  the  courts.  (394,  405,  406. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  attributes  the  action  in  ousting  him  and  the  county  commissioners 
from  office,  as  well  as  the  arrest  of  so  many  men  and  the  establishment  of  a  permit 
system,  largely  to  political  influences.  He  thinks  that  the  State  authorities  have 
steadily  supported  the  employers  as  against  the  employees  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
district,  and  especially  that  they  have  assisted  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 
pany. About  1896  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  maintaining  a  military  guard, 
having  organized  part  of  its  employees  into  a  company  of  State  militia  furnished 
with  arms  by  the  State  authorities.  At  that  time  the  witness  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Populist  State  convention  at  Boise  City.  The  Democratic  convention  was  being 
Ijeld  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Steunenberg  was  candidate  for  nomination  as  gov- 
ernor by  both  the  Populist  and  Democratic  parties.  The  Populists  promised  to  sup- 
port him  on  condition  that  he  would  come  immediately,  if  elected  as  governor,  to  the 
Cceur  D'Alene  district  and  investigate  the  relations  between  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany and  its  employees,  especially  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force.  After 
he  was  elected  he  failed  to  fulfill  this  promise.  The  Populists  have  a  considerable 
majority  in  Shoshone  County,  and  the  witness  believes  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  State 
authorities  to  destroy  that  majority.  He  thinks  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  pen  were  Populists,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  these  believe  that  their  arrest  was  due  to  political  influence.  (531,  532, 
537.) 

Dr.  MATCHETTE  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  politics  has  had  some  influence  in 
leading  to  the  changes  in  the  county  officers  and  in  causing  the  numerous  arrests. 
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The  Populists  have  heretofore  controlled  the  county,  and  the  other  parties  have  felt 
very  sore.  A  similar  opionion,  he  believes,  is  shared  by  many  of  the  people.  (427. ) 

Mr.  GILL  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  the  permit  was  not  intended  so  much  to 
drive  criminals  out  of  the  country  as  to  break  up  the  miners'  unions,  and  especially 
to  change  the  political  situation  in  Shoshone  County.  The  Populists  have  had  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  county,  and  they  have  not  got  on  well  with  the  Demo- 
cratic State  officers.  (521,523.) 

Mr.  SINCLAIR,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  politics  has  had  absolutely  no  influ- 
ence either  in  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  or  in  the  arrest  of  miners.  The 
governor  can  have  no  political  influence  in  the  matter,  since  he  knows  very  little 
about  what  is  being  done,  having  intrusted  the  situation  entirely  to  Mr.  Sinclair. 
The  witness  himself  is  not  much  of  a  politician;  he  does  not  know  what  majority  the 
opponents  of  the  governor  and  himself  received  in  Shoshone  County;  as  to  the  new 
commissioners  and  sheriff,  he  did  not  know  their  politics  until  after  they  were 
appointed.  The  witness  is  sorry  for  the  Populist  party  if  it  is  true  that  it  has  a 
specially  large  representation  in  the  prison,  but  politics  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  fact.  (557.) 

Dr.  FRANCE  declares  that  the  idea  that  politics  may  have  entered  into  this  matter 
is  entirely  new  to  him  and  that  he  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  political  influ- 
ences or  motives  entered  into  the  arrest  of  miners  or  the  removal  of  the  county 
officers.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  in  the  bull  pen  are  Populists,  Repub- 
licans,  or  Democrats.  (470,  476. ) 

IV.  CAPITAL  IN  COAL  MINING  IN  THE  EASTERN  AND  CENTRAL 

STATES.1 

A.  Use  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal. — Mr.  LUCAS,  editor  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  manufacturing.  Some  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  in  malting,  and  in  a  few  other  lines  where  a  pure  carbon  is  required. 
The  use  of  coke  for  steam  making  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the  East.  It  is  used 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  on  locomotives  and  in  many  of  its  stations.  In 
nearly  all  instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  the  business  portion  of  Chicago 
some  smoke-consuming  device  is  used;  but  the  devices  are  not  effective.  (673. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  says  that  there  is  no  cannel  coal  in  Illinois,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  used  there  comes  from  Kentucky.  There  is  some  in  southern  Indiana.  Cannel 
coal  is  used  for  manufacturing  gas.  It  is  very  rich  in  gas.  (675. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
markets  for  coal  produced  in  northern  Illinois  are  mostly  in  the  Northwest,  but  com- 
paratively near  the  mines.  On  account  of  the  low  rates  of  water  transportation  and 
the  railway  discriminations,  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  sold  in  St. 
Paul,  the  Dakotas,  and  other  more  distant  states,  at  lower  prices,  considering  the 
quality,  than  Illinois  coal  can  be  sold.  Illinois  coal  is  so  inferior  that  it  could  not  be 
marketed  at  all,  except  for  the  great  saving  in  transportation  to  the  near  states. 
About  65  per  cent  of  Illinois  coal  is  used  for  railway  purposes.  The  cost  of  mining 
in  Illinois  is  very  high.  (105,  112.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  in  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  10  or  12  inches  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vein  was 
left,  being  considered  unsalable.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  this,  which 
was  formerly  wasted,  is  taken  out,  and  by  improved  methods  of  combustion  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  burned.  Automatic  stokers,  in  fact,  require  this  grade  of  coal.  (86. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  says  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  weather  in  winter.  It  is  falling  off  relatively  every  year  by  the 
introduction  of  furnaces,  steam  heat,  and  other  improved  methods  of  burning,  and 
by  the  use  of  oil,  gasoline,  and  gas.  The  demand  for  manufacturing  and  steam  pur- 
poses increases  steadily.  (11,12.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  says  that  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  with  anthracite  has  greatly 
increased,  to  the  injury  of  the  anthracite  industry.  The  consumption  of  gas  in  gas 
stoves  and  gas  heaters,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  has  cut  down  the  ton- 
nage of  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in  the  last  few  years.  (652.)  . 

*  15.  Competing  districts.  (See  also  Freight  rotes,  p.  cxi.  )-t^fr.  PEARCE  says 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  uniform  scales  of  wages  in  mines  owing  to  the  differences  of 
conditions  in  veins  of  coal  and  in  methods  of  working;  but  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  Relatively  uniform  wages  are  necessary  on  account 

1  For  a  digest  of  testimony  relating  to  coal  mining  in  the  far  West,  see  p.  XLVI. 
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of  the  competition  of  different  districts.  In  1896  one  company  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict insisted  on  paying  wages  below  other  operators,  and  the  latter  were  soon  forced 
to  follow.  The  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  owing  to  this  competition,  were  forced 
to  lie  idle  until  the  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  persuaded  them  to  accept 
^:ahlntarily  a  reduction  of  16  cents  per  ton  to  equalize  conditions.  (95.)/ 
[Mr.  SCHLUEDERHERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  there  is  a  consta"TrfT>verproduc- 
tion  of  coal  which  demoralizes  prices.  One  or  the  chief  difficulties  in  keeping  up 
reasonable  prices  is  that  the  conditions  of  competition  are  not  the  same  in  different 
districts.  There  are  certain  natural  influences  affecting  the  cost  of  production,  such 
as  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  water  in  the  mines,  thickness  of  veins,  etc.  Aside 
from  these,  in  some  districts,  wages  are  kept  at  lower  rates,  since  the  trade  unions 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  their  control  uniformly  over  all  districts.  Owing  to 
the  inequality  of  wages  in  different  districts  and  mines,  certain  operators  are  pro- 
ducing coal  with  a  pick  at  a  cost  as  low  as  other  Pittsburg  operators  are  producing 
with  machinery.  The  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  suffer  especially  from  the 
competition  of  West  Virginia,  a  comparatively  new  mining  region  where  the  men  are 
little  organized  and  are  paid  lower  wages.  The  West  Virginia  district  also  secures 
specially  low  railway  rates,  enabling  it  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest.  Railways  have  been  opened  up  in  regions  where  they  had  little  earning 
power  and  have  been  disposed  to  haul  coal  at  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  enable  it  to 
be  put  upon  the  market,  in  order  to  secure  business  for  themselves.  At  times  also 
the  officers  of  the  roads  have  been  interested  in  mines.  Coal  in  West  Virginia  is 
largely  mined  by  measure  rather  than  by  weight,  which  gives  further  advantage  to 
the  operators  in  securing  cheap  mining.  The  witness  believes  that  the  only  salvation 
of  the  coal  business  is  the  organization  of  alrus!.  (74,  TV.)') 

Mr.  LUCAS  presents  a  table  showing  the  number  ol  mefl  employed  in  coal  mining 
in  Illinois  from  1890  to  1899,  the  days  of  active  operation,  the  tonnage,  the  price  paid 
for  mining,  and  the  reported  value  of  coal  per  ton.  The  tonnage  rose  from  15,275,000 
in  1890  to  nearly  20,000,000  in  1893,  fell  to  a  little  over  17,000,000  the  next  year,  rose 
to  20,000,000  in  1897,  and,  after  falling  off  1,500,000  in  1898,  rose  to  23,434,000  in  1899. 
The  greatest  number  of  men  were  employed  in  1895,  when  the  production  was  smaller 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1890  and  1894.  The  number  of  days  of  active 
operation  was  greatest,  however,  in  1893,  when  the  production  was  also  greater  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1897  and  1899.  The  price  paid  for  mining  rose 
from  68  cents  a  ton  in  1890  to  72  cents  in  1892,  then  fell  steadily  to  44  cente  in  1898, 
and  rose  to  47  cents  in  1899.  The  reported  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  varied 
between  $1  to  $1.03  from  1890  to  1894.  It  then  fell  to  85  cents  in  1897,  and  in  1898 
and  1899  stood  at  about  92  cents.  (677. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  states  that  there  are  about  400  large  coal  mines  in  Illinois  in  about  20  or 
30  counties.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  pro- 
duction is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  are  higher.  (674.) 

«••  C.  Ownership  and  tenure  of  coal  lands. — 1.  Bituminous. — Mr.  LUCAS, 
editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  there  is  very  little  ownership  of  coal  mines, 
so  far  as  he  is  aware,  by  manufacturers  in  Chicago.  One  or  two  railroads  are  largely 
interested  in  some  mines  in  the  northern  Illinois  fields.  The  Federal  Steel  Company 
is  interested  in  some  mines,  and  may  have  a  controlling  interest  in  them,  but  the 
mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  takes  a 
large  part  of  the  output  of  these  mines,  but  it  does  not  get  its  whole  supply  from 
them.  It  consumes  something  like  1,000  or  1,500  cars  of  coal  a  day.  (674. ) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  asserts  that  no 
railroads  in  Illinois  admit  that  they  own  coal  lands,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  interested  indirectly  or  not.  (683. ) 

2.  Anthracite. — Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  road  has  leased  some  of 
its  coal  land  to  other  operators,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  which  it 
mines  is  mined  on  land  owned  by  others,  under  a  lease  and  on  a  royalty.  The  royalty 
varies  with  the  circumstances,  and  is  much  smaller  under  leases  made  years  ago  than 
under  those  made  recently.  In  leases  made  at  the  present  time  the  royalty  runs  from 
8  cents  a  ton  to  55.  The  company  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  mining  land  which 
it  does  not  work.  This  land  is  held  in  fee.  Mr.  Loomis  knows  nothing  of  any  lands 
leased  by  the  company  which  it  does  not  intend  to  mine  for  many  years.  (659,  662, 
663.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  anthracite  region.  About  100,000  acres  is  coal  land.  The  remainder  is  not 
mineral  land,  but  bears,  or  did  bear,  timber.  In  1899  the  company  mined  about 
7,500,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  preceding  year  was  about  500,000  tons  greater. 
All  its  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroad.  Its  shipments 
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constitute  about  85  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  anthracite  over  that  road  when  the 
mines  are  running  full,  and  perhaps  80  per  cent  or  less  when  the  company  is  running 
short  time.  The  company  mines  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  anthracite, 
while  about  20J  or  21  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  shipped  over  the  Reading  Railroad. 

The  Reading  Company  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  also  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 
(644,  645,  650,  651.) 

Mr.  MARCY  says  that  the  Raub  Coal  Company,  of  Luzeme,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is 
superintendent,  is  a  small  independent  mining  company  which  produced  last  year 
between  120,000  and  130,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Its  mining  land  is  leased  from 
various  persons  under  some  10  or  12  different  leases.  None  of  it  is  owned  by  rail- 
road companies,  except  one  small  piece  which  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  was 
leased  by  it  to  the  Temple  Iron  Company  and  subleased  to  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 
The  railroad  companies  own  very  little  mining  land  in  Mr.  Marcy's  immediate 
vicinity.  There  is  very  little  subleasing.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  of  an  instance 
of  subleasing  except  that  in  which  he  is  interested.  (664,  667.) 

— •  D.  Freight  rate§. — 1.  Anthracite. — According  to  Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  recent  combination  of  the  railways  reaching  the  anthracite  dis- 
tricts is  believed  to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  individual  operators  from  build- 
ing a  road  of  their  own  to  the  sea.  The  rates  for  shipping  coal  are  undoubtedly 
extortionate.  The  charge  is  usually  two-fifths  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  at  the 
seaboard.  The  rate  from  Hazleton  to  Allentown,  52  miles,  is  $1.10  per  ton;  to  Phila- 
delphia, 114  miles,  $1.55  per  ton.  (150.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  railways  which  enter  the  anthra- 
cite region  themselves  produce  two-thirds  of  the  coal  and  purchase  most  of  that  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  allowing  them  60  per  cent  of  the  price  at  tide- 
water, which  is  practically  fixed  by  the  railways.  The  average  distance  hauled  is 
about  145  miles.  The  transportation  rates  are  thus  excessively  high,  amounting  to 
about  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  on  bituminous  coal  is  only  about  2£  mills. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  once  appealed  to,  but  replied  that  while 
it  had  power  to  declare  rates  excessive,  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision.  The 
railway  companies  are  able  to  dominate  the  independent  producers  by  lowering 
prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  while  keeping  up  their  freight  rates.  A  reduction  in 
rates  would  greatly  extend  the  market  for  anthracite  coal.  (154-156,  163. ) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  several  years  ago,  before 
he  began  to  sell  his  coal  free  on  board  at  the  mine,  the  freight  rate  to  tidewater 
ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes;  on  the  lower  sizes  it  was  less.  He  has 
figured  the  freight  at  9  mills  and  at  11  mills  a  ton  a  mile.  Perhaps  the  average 
would  be  about  10  mills.  (666,  667. ) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  testifies  that  his  company  pays  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
exactly  the  same  freight  for  shipping  coal  which  independent  operators  pay.  It 
ships  like  any  other  producer  at  an  established  rate  of  freight.  (650.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracfte  field  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  The 
railroad  companies  charge  4  times  as  much  for  hauling  anthracite  coal  as  they  would 
charge  for  hauling  bituminous  coal  an  equal  distance.  The  coal  companies  operated 
by  the  railroads  often  appear  to  lose  money,  because  the  railroads  charge  these  com- 
panies also  excessive  freight  rates,  simply  taking  the  money  which  should  be  properly 
credited  to  the  coal  department  and  charging  it  as  freight  rate,  in  order  thus  to  keep 
up  the  rates  against  independent  producers. 

2.  Discrimination  between  places.  — Mr.  ROBINSOX,  a  coal  operator  of  West  Virginia, 
says  that  rates  should  be  adjusted,  as  far  as  railways  can  afford  it,  to  give  competing 
districts  equal  opportunities,  quality  of  coal,  etc.,  being  considered.     Distance  is  not 
a  main  factor;  often  a  somewhat  longer  haul  can  be  made  with  little  added  expense. 
Grades  and  other  conditions  must  also  be  considered.     The  equalization  of  compet- 
jng_districts  is  advantageous  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers.     (6-8.) 
|Mr.  MULLINS,  a  coal  operator  from  Ohio,  says  that  the  Ohio  operators  have  no 
combination  for  marketing  their  coal,  but  sell  wherever  freight  rates  will  enable 
them  to  do  so.     The  chief  markets  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit.     The  railway 
companies  to  some  extent  own  mines,  and  by  keeping  up  freight  rates  are  able  tcy 
underbid  independent  operators  in  taking  large  contracts.     The  freight  rates  fror 
West  Virginia  to  the  lake  are  lower  than  from  Ohio  mines,  not  more  than  half  as  far\ 
distant,  so  that  competition  from  West  Virginia  is  unduly  stimulated,  to  the  injury  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coal   operators.     The   production,  of    West  Virginia  has 
increased  in  a  short  time  from  1,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons,  while  without  favoring 
discriminations  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.     West  Virginia  coal, 
the  \yitness  admits,  is  of  fine  quality  and  cheap  to  mine.     One  remedy  for  this  com-     . 
petition  would  be  to  extend  the  miners'  organization  over  that  State.     (169-174, 177.)  J 
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Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  believes  that, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discrimination 
between  individual  mines  of  the  same  locality  has  been  done  away  with.  The  complaint 
which  is  made  now  is  that  the  rates  from  certain  districts  and  States  are  relatively 
lower  than  from  other  districts,  giving  the  former  an  unfair  advantage  in  competition. 
The  chief  complaint  is  as  to  the  low  rates  made  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  the  freight  rate  from  the  West  Virginia  mines  to  St.  Paul 
is  $2  per  ton,  the  same  as  from  northern  Illinois.  This  rate  from  West  Virginia  is, 
moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  all-rail  rate,  the  cars  containing  coal  being  transferred 

Sj  across  Lake  Michigan  in  car  ferries.  The  distance  from  West  Virginia  is  probably 
1,000  miles;  from  northern  Illinois  about  400.  Owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
Illinois  coal,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  lake  transportation,  the  Illinois  operators  are 
unable  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coals  in  St.  Paul  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Northwest.  Such  inequalities  in  rates  tend  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
prices,  and  give  rise  to  labor  troubles.  (113,  114.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  the  distances  from  AVest  Vir- 
ginia and  from  the  Hocking  Valley  to  the  lake  ports  and  the  Northwestern  markets 

\»  are  greater  than  from  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  the  cars  from  these  districts  are 
usually  returned  empty,  while  those  to  the  Pittsburg  district  bring  back  iron  ore. 
Nevertheless,  the  railways  make  the  rates  such  that  West  Virginia  and  the  Hocking 
galley  can  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  district  in  Northwestern  markets.  (86,  87.  ) 
/  Mr.  MjTiT.TVH  a  coal  operator  of  Ohio,  says  thatjbhe  officers  and  stockholders  of  the 
TJftevelamL  Lorain  and  W  heeling^  VV  heeling  and  Lake  Erie,  Columbus  and  Hocking 
"YjjJlley7and  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railways  tin-  interested  in  coal  mines.  Some- 
limes  the  railways  are  able  to  take~Iarge  contracts  for  coal  at  prices  which  shut  out 
other  operators,  keeping  their  freight  rates  so  high  that  they  can  not  compete.  In 
some  cases,  the  witness  believes,  they  allow  independent  operators  some  share  in 
such  contracts.  He  has  heard  that  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  at  one  time  used 
about  $8,000,000  of  its  stock  in  purchasing  coal  territories.  The  Wheeling  and  Lake 

3  Erie  road  hauls  coal  from  West  Virginia  for  less  than  it  does  from  the  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  far  distant,  and  claims  that  other  roads,  especially  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  witness  has  heard  of  discrimina- 
tions in  supplying  cars,  but  has  had  no  experience  of  that  sort.  Fair  railway  rates 
are  essential  to  secure  just  conditions  of  competition.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  what  is  just,  since  some  railways  cost  more  than  others,  and 
many  other  factors  enter  into  the  question./  (170-174.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conclusive  proof  of  discrimination  greater  than  that  warranted  by  the  com- 
petition of  districts.  West  Virginia  coal,  which  is  not  always  superior  in  quality, 
is  sold  in  competition  with  Ohio  and  Illinois  coal  within  those  States.  Coal  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at  less  than  the  published  rate  of 
freight.  (54.) 

3.  Discriminations  between  persons.  —  Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  coal  mine  operator  of  West 
Virginia,  says  that  discrimination  between  different  producers  formerly  existed  in 
the  West  Virginia  field,  but  has  now  apparently  ceased.  There  is  now  no  discrimi- 
nation in  furnishing  cars  in  AVest  Virginia;  but  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company  is  often  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  cars,  as  was  the  case  in  1898.  Opera- 
tors are  opposed  to  discrimination,  which  injures  the  entire  district,  preventing  each 
operator  from  estimating  accurately  the  conditions  of  business.  Freight  rates  are 
largely  regulated  by  water  competition,  secured  through  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River.  (6,11.) 

**"  (  E.  Combinations.  —  1.  Bituminous.  —  Mr.  LUCAS,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
•,4       says  that  there  is  no  trust  or  combination  whatever  among  the  coal  operators  in  the 
arious  bituminous  fields.     The  business  is  strictly  competitive.     (674.J/ 
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_  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that,  owing  to  the  excessive  com- 
petition in  coal  mining  and  the  inequalities  in  the  conditions  of  competition  in 
different  districts,  he  believes  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal  business  is  a  trust. 
This  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  excessive  charges  to  consumers,  since  there  is  so 
much  coal  accessible  that  small  new  mines  could  easily  be  established  in  competition 
at  any  time.J  (77.  ) 

Mr.  McE^AY,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  AVorkers,  says 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  demand  that  one 
operator,  by  cutting  prices,  can  bring  down  prices  and  wage  scales  for  an  entire 
district.  This  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  all  the  other  operators  were  organized. 
Some  joint  organization  of  operators  and  miners,  not  so  close  in  form  as  a  trust, 
should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  and  wages.  Consumption 
would  not  be  affected  by  moderate  changes  in  mining  rates.  (61-63.) 
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Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  occa- 
sionally operators  in  local  districts  form  agreements  to  maintain  certain  prices  for 
their  products,  but  there  is  no  formal  trust  or  combination  of  operators,  althoughin 
the  Danville.,  111.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal  from  the  field!  ExperP" 
ilrentsTrTinicli"  agreements  UK  to  prices  have  usually  proved  failures,  I'or'as  soon  as 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  demand  some  operator  would  cut  prices  to  secure  trade  and 
demoralization  would  result.  Mr.  Dalzell  deprecates  any  attempt  to  form  a  combi- 
nation or  trust  in  the  coal  business,  because  he  believes  all  combinations  to  be 
injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers  and  against  the  public  interest.  (114, 
119,122.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that,  generally  speaking,  combina- 
tions are  brought  about  chiefly  for  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  marketing  and 
supervision.  They  do  not  injure  employees.  In  West  Virginia  it  was  found  that 
buyers  of  coal  played  off  one  mine  against  others,  forcing  down  prices.  Agents  of 
mines  were  unduly  reckless  in  cutting  prices,  and  themselves  constituted  a  heavy 
expense.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  Association  admits  all  mines  on  an  equality 
and  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  their  producing  capacity.  It  does  not 
reduce  production.  It  has  one  responsible  agent  for  Western  markets,  with  sufficient 
capital  of  his  own  to  pay  all  producers  promptly  each  month.  The  saving  is  estimated 
at  2  or  3  cents  per  ton.  (7-9. ) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  there  was  formed  in  1898  in  Ohio  a  com- 
bination of  railroad  interests  known  as  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  but  it 
has  been  dissolved.  The  General  Hocking  Coal  Company  was  also  attempted,  but 
was  dissolved.  Such  combinations  are  generally  disapproved  by  operators.  The 
attempt  was  to  limit  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  each  company  concerned. 
(171,  172.) 

2.  Anthracite. — Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares 
that  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  and  mines  are  being  rapidly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  already  owned  by  7  rail- 
roads, and  this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 
Many  of  the  largest  independent  companies  have  recently  sold  out  to  the  railroads, 
and  the  witness  believes  that  soon  the  railroads,  financed  by  the  Morgan  interests, 
will  own  absolutely  all  of  the  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  independent  operator,  testifying  in  May,  1899,  says  that  the  11  rail- 
ways which  enter  the  anthracite  regions  themselves  own  two-thirds  of  the  mines  and 
practically  fix  prices  to  customers.  They  buy  most  of  the  output  of  the  independent 
operators,  paying  them  60  per  cent  of  the  prices  at  tide  water.  The  railways  hold  a 
monthly  convention  and  fix  selling  prices  to  the  consumers,  and  they  apportion 
among  themselves  the  amount  to  be  produced.  (152,  154.) 

Mr.  JAMES  says  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  now  regulated,  and  the 
amount  of  the  output  for  each  year  and  for  each  mine  is  limited,  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  (147.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  claims,  on  the  basis  of  its 
capacity  to  produce,  that  it  ought  to  carry  20£  per  cent  of  the.demands  of  the  anthra- 
cite market.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  idea  what  the  agreement  is  between  the 
Reading  and  other  roads.  (651.) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  states  that  his  company  has  never 
been  a  party  to  any  combination  or  agreement  to  control  the  product  and  prices  of 
coal.  He  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust. 
Nothing  has  transpired  in  connection  with  his  business  that  would  lead  him  to 
believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combination.  He  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from 
any  railroad  companies  or  coal  dealers.  (670. ) 

F.  Independent  anthracite  operators. — 1.  Importance. — Mr.  MARCY,  an 
independent  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  near 
Luzerne,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  produced  by  independent  operators. 
Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  tied  up  to  the  coal  roads  by  their  leases. 

2.  Markets. — Mr.  MARCY  says  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  he  sold  his  coal  directly 
wherever  he  could  find  a  market.  He  has  sold  from  Richmond  to  Boston.  He  is 
able  to  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
the  Pennsylvania.  He  ships  under  the  regular  tariff.  For  two  or  three  years  he  has 
sold  his  output  to  a  single  dealer  in  New  York,  who  also  handles  the  product  of  several 
other  collieries.  Though  the  transaction  is  one  of  actual  sale,  and  not  of  commission, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  New  York  dealer  is  virtually  a  commission,  as  the  price  paid  to 
Mr.  Marcy  is  not  agreed  on  in  advance,  but  is  based  on  the  prices  received  by  the 
dealer,  or  on  the  prevailing  market  price.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  exactly  what 
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he  will  receive  for  his  shipments  of  the  current  month.  The  coal  is  shipped  from 
the  mine  wherever  the  New  York  dealer  may  direct.  The  dealer  is  not  believed  to 
be  connected  with  railroad  transportation.  Mr.  Marcy  regards  this  method  of  sell- 
ing as  advantageous,  because,  in  order  to  handle  his  own  coal  directly,  he  must  keep 
track  of  all  the  markets  and  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  work.  One  who 
handles  many  collieries  can  doubtless  do  it  cheaper.  (665-667. ) 

3.  Relation  to  the  railroads. — Mr.  BROOKS,  an  independent  operator,  says  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  railway  companies 
directly  or  of  their  officers.  By  this  means  the  railway  companies  are  able  to  domi- 
nate the  other  producers,  to  fix  prices  to  customers  and  wages  to  miners,  etc.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  contract  between  the  railways  and  the  other  producers 
to  purchase  from  them  all  coal  offered,  and  to  allow  them  60  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  at  tide  water  for  coarse  coal  and  45  per  cent  for  pea  coal.  Eleven  railways  are 
associated  in  this  arrangement,  and  the  operators  have  no  choice  but  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  roads.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  being  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
the  different  roads  have  apportioned  among  themselves  the  amount  of  the  total  output 
considered  to  be  salable,  and  the  mines  owned  by  each  railway  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent mines  which  each  reaches  are  practically  limited  in  their  output  by  this 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  coal  which  the  road  can  haul.  The  percentages  allowed 
to  the  different  roads  are  not  equitable,  the  strong  roads — the  Delaware,  Lacka wanna 
and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey— taking  more  than  their  share.  The  result  is  that  the  mines  reached  by  these 
companies  work  more  days  in  the  year  than  the  other  mines.  Moreover,  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railway  companies  are  favored  as  compared  with  independent  mines. 
This  entire  system  of  apportionment  is  unjust.  The  limitation,  if  any,  should  give 
all  an  equal  amount  of  work  during  the  year.  Attempts  of  the  independent  coal 
producers  to  ship  coal  on  their  own  account  are  largely  prevented  by  the  alleged 
inability  of  the  railways  to  furnish  cars.  The  railways  are  able  to  force  the  inde- 
pendent producers  to  accede  to  their  terms,  since  they  can  cut  prices  for  coal  which 
they  produce,  while  keeping  railway  rates  high  enough  to  earn  a  profit  to  offset 
the  loss  on  coal.  The  independent  producers  are  also  practically  forced  to  adjust 
the  wages  which  they  pay  their  men  to  those  paid  by  the  railway  company  mines. 
There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  transportation  for  some  years,  and  this 
rate,  which  amounts  to  about  10  mills  per  ton,  is  so  much  higher  than  that  for  bitu- 
minous coal,  which  averages  about  2 \  mills  per  ton,  that  the  anthracite  producers  are 
greatly  hampered  in  competition  with  soft  coal.  The  railway  companies  have  kept 
the  profits  of  mining  so  low  by  their  high  rates  of  transportation  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  coal  lands  very  cheap.  Nevertheless,  their  holdings  of  unimproved 
coal  lands  are  so  great  that  their  business  frequently  shows  a  loss,  owing  to  the  heavy 
fixed  charges — royalties,  interest,  and  taxation  of  these  lands.  (152-157. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  asserts  that  railroad  mines  are  unjustly  favored  in  the  distribution  of 
cars,  and  that  in  consequence  they  are  able  to  run  a  much  larger  part  of  the  time 
than  the  independent  mines.  For  instance,  two  collieries  of  his  own  on  the  line  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  were  able  to  run  only  108  days  in  a  year  while  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  collieries  themselves  averaged  over  200.  (155. ) 

Mr.  MARCY  says  that  he  has  never  sold  his  coal  to  any  railroad  company.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  contracts  of  other  operators  with  the  railroads  and  has  never 
cared  to  know  about  them.  He  has  never  been  asked  by  a  railroad  to  sell  it  his  coal, 
and  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.  (664, 670.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  there  are  tariff  rates  on  coal,  varying  with 
each  station,  and  that  these  regular  rates  are  charged  to  his  department  on  its  ship- 
ments. He  thinks  the  railroad  buys  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of  the  independent 
operators  on  its  line.  From  some  it  buys  their  entire  output  and  from  others  only  a 
part.  Mr.  Loomis  understands  that  the  general  form  of  contract  is  such  that  the 
independent  operators  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  of  their  coal  at  tide 
water.  On  some  sizes  he  understands  that  they  receive  60  per  cent  and  on  others 
40,  the  remainder  in  each  case  going  to  the  railroad  as  pay  for  hauling.  Mr.  Loomis 
has  never  heard  any  complaint  of  discriminations  between  large  shippers  and  small 
shippers  or  against  independent  shippers.  (659, 660.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  leased  some  few  tracts  to  individual  oper- 
ators. Some  of  the  leases  provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  coal  shall  go  to 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  some  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  In  a 
few  cases,  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  coal  shall  be  sold  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  an  agreed  price  at  the  mine.  "We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  terri- 
tory; not  many  individual  operators;  very  few.  They  all  starve  to  death  early." 
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The  individual  operators  ship  some  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  the 
Reading  road.  Not  all  the  individual  operators  are  lessees.  Mr.  Luther  is  not 
familiar  with  the  contracts  under  which  his  company  takes  the  coal  mined  by  the 
individual  operators,  but  his  impression  is  that  the  operators  get  60  per  eent  of  the 
price  of  the  coal  and  the  company  40  per  cent.  The  operators  are  very  glad  to  have 
the  company  take  and  handle  their  coal.  It  may  be  that  the  Reading  Railroad 
would  be  able  to  virtually  force  the  operators  into  such  contracts,  but  he  has  never 
seen  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  The  leases  provide  for  the  shipping  of  all  coal 
mined  over  the  Reading  road.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  lessees  that  ship 
over  two  or  three  roads.  (649-651,  653.) 

Mr.  MARCY  says  that  he  has  always  been  fully  supplied  with  cars,  because  he  has 
three  railroads  to  draw  from.  He  has  occasionally  had  trouble  for  a  short  time 
because  of  special  reasons,  but  not  because  of  any  discrimination.  (667.) 

Mr.  LUTHER  says  that  he  has  never  heard  any  complaints  in  his  company's  mining 
region  about  the  distribution  of  cars  between  the  different  interests.  The  cars  in 
sight  are  divided  among  the  several  operators  according  to  their  estimated  capacity. 
Every  individual  operator's  colliery  is  rated  upon  its  capacity  to  produce,  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  who  is  a  skilled  miner  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
When  an  operator  thinks  that  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  rerating, 
he  asks  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  the  rating  the  railroad  company  distributes  the  cars. 
The  railroad  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operator  to  avoid  any  accusation  of 
partiality  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  When  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is 
running  broken  time,  the  independent  operators  run  more  steadily,  and  their  pro- 
portion of  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  runs  up  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
and  has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They  are  furnished  cars  enough 
to  make  this  possible.  (649-652. ) 

4.  Attitude  of  independent  operators  and  of  railroads  toward  labor. — Mr.  MITCHELL, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  coal  companies  controlled  by 
railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  are  much  more  reasonable  in  their  treatment  of 
labor  than  the  individual  or  independent  operators.  He  attributes  this  fact,  how- 
ever, to  the  pressure  upon  the  independent  operators  from  the  railroads,  which 
charge  them  excessive  freight  rates,  so  that  their  profits  are  ground  down. 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  operator,  asserts  that  conditions  in  the  railroad  mines 
and  in  the  independent  mines  are  substantially  the  same.  (670.) 

^"li.  Profits  of  coal  mining. — Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  in  1872  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing in  Illinois  were  large.  In  one  mine  it  was  stated  that  the  profits  were  $50,000  to 
$60,000  per  year  on  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  coal  mined.  Almost  any  other  business 
or  investment,  however,  would  have  paid  better  than  the  coal  business  during  the 
past  10  years.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  losses  by  strikes,  and  in  part  to  the 
excessive  competition.  The  cost  of  mining  in  Illinois  is  relatively  high.  (105.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  30  years  ago  the  coal  business 
was  not  overdone,  and  20  per  cent  was  a  fair  profit  on  investments.  Now  the  profit 
ranges  from  15  per  cent  to  zero;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  profit,  or  a  loss.  The  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  overproduction  and  to  undue  competition  between  local  operators  and 
between  different  districts.  The  practice  of  buying  coal  lands  in  advance  in  large 
quantities,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  possibility  of  future  production,  involves  a 
large  investment  of  capital  with  little  immediate  return,  and  is  injurious  to  operators. 
(84.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  various  other  lines  of  business.  With  few  exceptions 
mines  have  changed  hands  several  times  through  failures,  which  may,  however,  be 
mainly  attributed  to  ignorance.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Kanawha 
district  is  about  $1,500,000;  in  the  New  River  district,  $3,500,000.  Companies  seldom 
have  a  large  capitalization  and  are  not  overcapitalized.  Stock  is  not  divided  into 
classes  or  sold  on  the  market.  (5,  8. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  intimates  that  the  average  profits  of  capital 
invested  in  mining  are  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  though  they  vary  greatly  at  the  different 
mines.  Occasionally  extreme  cutting  of  prices  destroys  the  profits.  (162.) 

^  H.  Taxation  of  coal  mines. — Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  in  certain  parts  of  Illinois  the  local  assessors,  who 
have  complete  control  of  the  methods  of  assessment,  have  sought  to  assess  the  value 
of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  often  working  great  injustice  on  the  owners.  It  is 
the  practice  to  buy  the  right  to  mine  coal  in  advance,  but,  before  actually  opening  the 
mines,  to  buy  the  surface  also.  It  is  unjust  to  assess  coal  before  the  mines  are  opened 
up,  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  is  any  coal  in  the  ground,  or 
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what  its  value  is.  As  to  personal  property,  machinery,  etc.,  the  assessors  are  likely 
to  make  purely  arbitrary  assessments,  often  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  true  value. 
A  recent  law,  however,  provides  that  the  personal  property  shall  be  valued  by  the 
owner  himself,  and  the  assessment  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  true  value.  (Ill,  112.) 
Mr.  BROOKS,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  there  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  business  tax,  apparently  on  operated  mines,  which  amounts  to  about  $2,000. 
Besides  this  the  local  assessors  assess  undeveloped  coal  lands,  using  very  different 
methods  in  different  counties.  Sometimes  the  basis  is  the  estimated  thickness  of  the 
veins  of  the  coal.  (157. ) 

I.  Prospect  of  exhaustion. — Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  oper- 
ator, says  that  anthracite  exists  only  in  small  areas,  and  that  another  50  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  will,  in  his  opinion,  nearly  see  the  end  of  it.  (667. ) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  though  he  knows  of  no  definite 
scientific  information  on  the  subject,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  at  the  present  rate 
the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  vein,  which  extends  over  a  territory  about  50  miles  square, 
will  be  exhausted  in  75  years.  The  coal  in  other  counties  and  in  different  veins  is 
likely  to  last  longer.  (82. ) 

J.  Prices. — Mr.  LOOMIS  says  that  there  is  no  regular  price  for  coal  in  the  mining 
regions.  There  are  many  competitors.  Prices  range  from  70  cents  to  $2  for  the 
various  sizes.  (662. ) 

Mr.  MARCY  states  that  his  net  returns  for  coal  range  from  32  cents  for  No.  2  coal  up 
to  $2  and  $2.25  for  the  more  valuable  sizes.  For  the  month  preceding  his  testimony 
(February,  1900)  the  returns  were  $2.37  for  stove  coal,  which  is  the  size  that  brings 
the  highest  price.  That  is  exceptional.  During  the  preceding  year  he  had  received 
from  $1.97  to  $2.10  for  this  size,  and  $2.06  or  $2.07  had  been  the  average  price  of  it. 
(666,  667.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  coal  in 
the  Massillon  district  is  about  $1.05  per  ton,  while  the  average  selling  price  at  the 
mines  is  $1.30.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  a  net  profit  of  25  cents  per  ton. 
The  transportation  rate  to  Cleveland  is  60  cents,  and  coal  is  sold  there  at  $3.15  per 
ton.  The  retailer  must  receive  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  each  ton  in  order  to  pay  for  his 
hauling,  expenses,  and  profits.  (169.) 

K.  Foreign  markets. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  the  coal  operators  will  be 
driven  by  excessive  competition  to  seek  foreign  markets.  Mexican  and  South  Amer- 
ican points  especially  should  be  supplied  with  American  coal,  instead  of  English,  as 
at  present.  (88.) 

V.    CONDITIONS    OF    LABOR  IN  EASTERN    AND    CENTRAL    COAL 

MINES. 

A.  Coal-mining  machinery. — Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  where  mining  machines  have  been  successfully 
introduced  the  number  of  miners  has  been  somewhat  decreased.  In  Illinois  the 
miners  have  opposed  the  machines,  claiming  that  they  could  make  better  wages  at 
pick  mining,  even  though  the  differential  as  against  machine  mining  has  been  some- 
what reduced.  For  this  reason  the  machines  nave  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Illinois,  though  they  are  used  in  the  southern  and  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  machines  work  more  successfully  in  the  thicker  veins.  (684. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  considers  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  coal  miners'  wages  during 
the  last  30  or  35  years.  (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
conditions  are  such  in  northern  Illinois  that  machinery  can  scarcely  be  used  in  coal 
mines,  but,  the  witness  believes,  where  it  can  be  used  it  is  ultimately  an  advantage 
both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  miners;  at  least  to  a  large  majority  of  them.  ( 1 14. ) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  does  not  employ  machinery.  In  fact,  in  the  Mas- 
sillon district  the  character  of  the  coal  is  such  that  it  is  not  undercut  for  the  most 
part,  and  machines  are  intended  primarily  for  undercutting.  The  witness  has  found 
on  investigation  that  machines  are  economical  only  when  the  price  of  mining  by 
hand  is  relatively  high.  They  then  save,  he  has  been  told,  from  12  to  21  cents  per 
ton.  They  necessarily  displace  many  miners.  The  recent  competition  of  West 
Virginia  has  had  a  strong  influence  in  leading  the  Ohio  operators  to  introduce 
machinery.  (177. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  states  that  machinery  is  being  used  some- 
what in  West  Virginia.  It  results  in  some  economy,  but  the  chief  advantage  is  in 
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the  greater  steadiness  of  production,  since  under  the  system  of  hand  labor  paid  by 
the  amount  mined  the  workmen  often  worked  irregularly.  (9,  10.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  when  machinery  was  first  intro- 
duced it  gave  an  advantage  of  probably  15  cents  per  ton;  but,  by  reason  of  overpro- 
duction, the  advantage  is  now  only  about  8  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with  hand 
mining.  The  mining  machine  does  the  undercutting  of  the  coal.  Six  men  are 
required  to  operate  the  machine  and  load  the  coal  from  it,  and  they  can  produce  as 
much  as  10  men  working  without  the  machine.  Nevertheless  the  witness  believes 
there  has  not  been  much  displacement  of  labor  by  the  machines,  because  of  the 
increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  More  coal 
is  produced,  but  not  fewer  men  employed.  Nearly  all  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
employ  machines.  (87,88.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  machinery  is 
being  increasedly  introduced;  probably  40  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  is  being  mined 
by  it.  It  depresses  wages,  especially  reducing  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor,  since 
only  the  actual  drilling  and  cutting  with  the  machines  is  done  by  skilled  labor. 
Miners'  organizations  do  not  oppose  machinery,  but  recognize  its  injurious  effect  upon 
themselves.  Electric  machines  are  replacing  compressed  air.  The  coal  mined  by 
machinery  is  about  the  same  in  quality  as  that  mined  by  hand,  where  the  under- 
cutting is  properly  done.  (54-56.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  coal  mines  has  largely  displaced  labor,  and  yet  no  one  can  object  to 
improvements  of  this  sort.  The  increased  demand  for  coal  has  continually  kept  up 
or  often  increased  the  number  of  miners,  despite  the  saving  of  labor.  Where  100 
men  would  be  required  to  work  with  the  pick,  about  60  would  be  sufficient  with 
machinery.  (102.) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  coal  mines  has  cheapened  production,  but  has  not  especially 
increased  profits,  since  excessive  competition  has  given  the  benefit  to  the  consumers. 
The  witness  makes  a  rough  estimate  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  employees 
have  been  thrown  out  by  machinery,  but  admits  that  the  entire  number  of  employees 
in  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  increasing,  and  perhaps  even  as  rapidly  as  the  output. 
(136.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  states  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  anthracite  region  is  principally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  Very  little  is  used  in  mining.  Machine  cutting  as 
practiced  in  the  bituminous  regions  is  not  practicable  in  the  anthracite  mines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  run  those  machines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  degrees.  (651. ) 

Mr.  JAMES  says  that  machinery  can  not  be  used  on  a  large  scale  for  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  although  each  miner  has  a  drilling  machine.  But  on  the  coal  breakers  new 
machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in  preparing  and  cleaning  coal. 
(150.) 

B.  Wages  and  employment. — 1.  Intervals  of  payment. — Mr.  MITCHELL,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  favor  weekly  payments  because 
provisions  and  supplies  can  be  bought  cheaper  for  cash,  and  because  miners  are  thus 
less  under  the  control  of  the  employer.  Formerly  employers  paid  only  monthly,  and 
always  retained  half  a  month's  earnings  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  present  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  for  semimonthly  pay.  (41.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  bimonthly  payment  has  been 
found  a  great  improvement  over  monthly  payment,  and  weekly  payment  would  be 
still  more  desirable,  especially  since  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash,  and 
would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.  (96. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  miners  have 
found  semimonthly  payment  much  more  advantageous  than  monthly  payment, 
and  the  employers  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  change.  As  it  is,  the 
employers  hold  back  from  10  days'  to  2  weeks'  wages.  Weekly  payment  would  be 
still  more  beneficial,  especially  as  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash  instead 
of  on  credit,  and  would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.  The  desire 
of  the  employers  to  compel  the  miners  to  patronize  the  company  stores  is  one  of 
their  chief  reasons  for  opposing  weekly  payments.  Frequent  payments  do  not  tend 
to  increase  dissipation  or  prevent  savings.  Miners  in  any  case  have  not  enough 
money  to  dissipate  very  violently.  (132.) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania requiring  employees  to  be  paid  semimonthly  "on  demand."  It  was  found 
that  those  who  demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  were  given  no  more  work ;  at 
least,  so  the  witness  has  been  told.  The  monthly  payments  are  preferred  by  the 
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operators  because  the  miners  are  thus  practically  compelled  to  deal  with  the  com- 
pany's stores,  where  they  are  charged  excessive  prices.  The  miners  favor  weekly 
payments,  which  would  make  cash  purchases  possible.  (143. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite-coal  operator,  says  that  anthracite  operators  adopted 
the  semimonthly  system  in  accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  law,  but  the  majority, 
including  the  witness,  prefer  the  monthly  payment.  The  class  of  laborers  found  in 
the  mines,  especially  those  from  southern  Europe,  are  accustomed  to  many  holidays 
and  make  it  a  practice  to  take  from  1  to  3  days  off  when  paid.  The  witness  believes 
that  they  would  do  the  same  if  paid  frequently.  (158.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  men  in  cash  monthly. 
(663,  664.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  in  cash  twice  a  month.  (652. ) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  the  Ohio  law  requires  payment  semimonthly. 
The  witness  considers  this  system  satisfactory  where  the  miners,  as  in  Ohio,  are  of  a 
high  class,  but  it  would  be  injurious  where  they  are  inclined  to  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness. (167.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  an  Illinois  operator,  says  that  the  weekly-payment  law  passed  in 
Illinois  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  free 
contract.  The  witness  considers  weekly  payments  undesirable,  because  of  the  labor 
required  in  making  up  elaborate  pay  rolls.  Even  under  the  semimonthly  system  of 
payment  this  work  is  found  to  be  very  difficult.  In  the  witness's  mines  the  pay- 
ment is  regularly  2  weeks  behind  time;  that  is,  work  done  during  the  first  15 
days  of  the  month  is  paid  for  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
month,  etc.  A  further  difficulty  with  frequent  payments  is  that  the  men  do  not  or 
can  not  work  full  time  on  the  day  when  they  are  paid,  although,  in  the  witness's 
mines,  where  the  8-hour  system  prevails,  work  is  closed  at  3.30  and  payment  made 
after  that  time.  Moreover,  the  miners  are  often  unfit  for  work  on  the  Monday  after 
pay  day;  Mr.  Dalzell's  mines  are  not  able  to  work  at  their  full  capacity  on  that  day. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  miners  in  urging  weekly  payments  is  to  secure  payment 
for  work  done  more  nearly  up  to  date  of  payment.  (109.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  weekly-payment  and  company-store  acts  of  Illinois  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  that  through  the  agitation  in  connection  with 
the  laws  the  miners  have  since  been  able  to  obtain  concessions  by  agreement.  Wages 
are  for  the  most  part  paid  weekly.  The  witness  thinks  that  frequent  payment  is 
better  for  the  employees,  that  it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and 
that  it  does  not  work  any  special  hardship  to  employers.  (183-185. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  of  West  Virginia,  like  most  operators,  pays  wages  monthly,  which 
is  most  convenient  because  coal  sold  is  settled  for  monthly,  and  which  is  satisfactory 
enough  to  good  workingmen.  (17.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law 
requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  it  is  not  enforced,  and  payment  is  regularly 
made  by  coal  operators  monthly.  In  other  States  miners  are  usually  paid  semi- 
monthly. Weekly  payment  does  not  increase  drunkenness.  (23.) 

2.  Amount  of  employment. — Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  says  that  the  number  of  days  of  work  which  the  miners  have  been  able 
to  obtain  in  the  years  since  1898  has  been  considerably  greater  than  during  1894, 
1895,  and  1896.  There  has  been  a  general  expansion  in  the  bituminous-coal  trade. 
(684.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  mines  of  Illinois,  if  run  at  full  capacity, 
could  produce  about  45,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  find  a  market  for.  The  average  duration  of  employ- 
ment in  coal  mines  is  only  from  175  to  180  days.  (186,  189. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all 
the  coal  mines  in  the  country  is  33  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  consump- 
tion. In  1897  the  miners  worked,  on  an  average,  179  days  and  produced  a  little  over 
200,000,000  tons.  They  could  have  produced  100,000,000  tons  more.  It  was  in  order 
to  check  production  and  raise  prices  that  the  strike  of  1897,  lasting  84  days,  was 
inaugurated.  (36.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all  mines  in  the 
country,  if  in  steady  operation,  would  probably  exceed  consumption  25  to  30  percent. 
The  recent  increase  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  especially  South  America,  is 
relieving  overproduction.  West  Virginia  coal  is  of  specially  high  quality,  well  fitted 
for  long  shipment  and  for  competition  with  other  districts.  The  production  of  the 
State  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other.  About  16,000  square  miles 
are  underlain  with  coal,  mostly  undeveloped.  The  average  number  of  days  worked 
in  mines  ranges  from  197  to  229.  (5,  10,  11.) 
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Mr.  DAVIS,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  on  account  of  the  excessive 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  the  number  of  days  employed  is  very  low.  In  1897 
200,000,000  tons  were  produced  by  working  an  average  of  174  days  out  of  306  possi- 
ble working  days.  Had  the  full  number  of  days  been  worked  370,000,000  tons  would 
have  been  produced,  while  the  greatest  amount  ever  sold  in  a  single  year  was  only 
212,000,000  tons.  In  the  anthracite  trade  the  average  number  of  days  worked  was 
only  150.  The  average  number  of  days  of  employment  for  coal  miners  from  1890  to 
1893  was  204;  from  1894  to  1897,  only  about  100.  (126,  127.) 

Mr.  PEARCE  says  there  is  an  overproduction  or  an  underconsumption  of  coal,  so 
that  there  are  almost  one-third  more  miners  than  are  necessary.     Irregularity  is 
also  caused  by  seasonal  conditions,  employment  being  best  in  some  districts  during       . 
the  winter  and  in  others  during  the  summer.     The  use  of  natural  gas  has  interfered  \r 
somewhat  with  mining,  and  so  also  has  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  mines. 
(99,  100. ) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  coal  mining  the  changes  in 
lake  and  river  navigation  affect  employment  considerably,  more  men  being  employed 
when  those  methods  of  transportation  are  open.  The  witness  believes  at  times  the 
beginning  of  lake  shipments  is  delayed  by  the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
lower  rates  of  wages  for  a  year.  (69,  70.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  steadiness  of  employment  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  districts  of  Ohio.  The  average  is  hardly  more  than  200  to 
225  days  per  year.  ( 167. ) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
anthracite  mines  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  required  number,  and  the  average  time 
of  working  is  only  150  days  per  year.  At  present  the  output  from  each  mine  is 
limited  by  the  operators  association.  The  miners  frequently  work  more  than  the 
number  of  day  necessary  to  supply  the  amount  fixed,  working  while  the  machinery 
and  outside  workers  are  idle.  The  witness  believes  that  this  practice  is  unjust  to 
the  outside  workers.  (144,149.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  various  railway 
companies  which  enter  the  anthracite  fields  have  agreed  among  themselves  on  the 
proportion  of  the  total  output  which  shall  be  hauled  by  each  company.  This 
practically  results  in  fixing  the  amount  of  coal  which  shall  be  produced  by  the 
mines  reached  by  each  company,  and  consequently  the  number  of  days  which  the 
mines  shall  operate.  The  proportions  as  between  the  different  roads  are  not  fairly 
fixed,  and  consequently  the  mines  reached  by  some  of  them  work  many  more  days 
in  the  year  than  others.  Some  mines  work  as  many  as  250  days,  others  only  100 
days  per  year.  The  mines  owned  by  the  companies  themselves  are  often  allowed  to 
work  longer  than  those  of  independent  operators.  Thus  the  witness  was  able  recently 
to  work  at  2  mines  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  only  108  days  in 
the  year,  while  the  mines  owned  by  the  railway  averaged  over  200  days.  Miners 
tend  to  leave  mines  which  are  working  the  fewest  number  of  days  and  go  to  those 
where  there  is  more  work,  so  that  the  former  have  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
labor.  The  witness  believes  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  each  district  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees,  so  that  all  should  work 
practically  the  same  length  of  time,  not  arbitrarily  according  to  the  tonnage  to  be 
hauled  by  the  railway  companies.  ( 153-155. ) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  the  working  day,  for  the  purposes  of  wages,  is  regarded  as 
10  hours  for  all  employees  of  his  company  that  work  by  the  day.  For  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  however,  even  when  the  company  has  worked  what  has  been  called  full 
time,  6  days  a  week,  the  working  hours  have  been  only  9  a  day.  During  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  or  a  large  part  of  the  time,  the  mines  have  not  run  full.  In  1899  they 
began  to  run  full  about  the  1st  of  August  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  From  that  time  on  they  had  been  running,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Luther's 
testimony,  March  9,  1900,  from  3  to  5  days  a  week.  (645,  650,  651.) 

Mr.  Luther  gives  the  number  of  so-called  "breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company 
since  1894.  These  are  10-hour  days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  year  by  10.  The  average  number  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1896,  176;  in  1897,  132;  in  1898,  141;  in 
1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  ending  June  30,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company.  Mr.  Luther  can  offer  no  explanation  of 
the  decrease  of  working  days  during  the  last  three  years,  except  the  want  of  demand 
for  coal.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  can  throw  no  light  upon  any  connection  between  prices  and 
demand.  He  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ' '  find  a  coal  operator  that  will 
admit  that  prices  ever  got  too  high."  The  demand  for  anthracite  has  gradually 
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increased,  upon  the  whole,  from  year  to  year,  but  not,  he  thinks,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  supply.     (646,  651.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  he  only  mines  coal  to  fill  the  orders  he  receives 
from  day  to  day  from  the  sales  department.  The  company  has  no  facilities  for 
stocking  up.  (663.) 

3.  Docking. — Bituminous  mines. — Mr.  PEARCE,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  it 
is  a  common  practice,  which  often  leads  to  injustice,  to  dock  the  pay  of  miners  where 
the  coal  loaded  is  inferior  in  quality.     Thus,  there  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio,  8  feet 
thick,  of  which  nearly  half  is  composed  of  impurities.     If  a  small  quantity  of  these 
is  accidentally  placed  upon  the  load,  the  miner  may  be  docked  for  the  entire  load. 
The  miners'  organizations  themselves  strongly  oppose  loading  of  worthless  coal,  and 
in  some  instances  have  expelled  men  for  doing  so.     Miners  seldom  load  impurities 
willfully.     (92,93.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  deductions  from  wages  are  often  made  in  mines  for  loading 
unclean  coal,  frequently  more  than  should  be  deducted.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
have  rules  against  loading  unclean  coal,  and  will  sanction  discharge  for  repeated 
offenses.  (44.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  miners  are  required  by  their 
employers  to  load  clean  coal — that  is,  not  to  put  in  any  slate  or  other  impurities.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  in  fines  and  dockage,  since  they  do  not  benefit  the  operator, 
but  cause  bad  feeling.  Where  a  miner  loads  unclean  coal  in  the  witness's  mines, 
he  is  simply  warned,  and  if  still  careless,  is  laid  off.  (80.) 

4.  Docking. — Anthracite  mines. — Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  there  is 
always  considerable  friction  between  miners  and  operators  regarding  docking  for 
impurities  in  coal.     Each  side  maintains  that  the  other  is  wrong.     The  docking  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  prevent  some  miners  from  careless  work.     Sometimes  men  are 
suspended  for  loading  unclean  coal,  and  occasionally  the  fault  is  not  their  own,  but 
that  of  the  assistants  who  load  the  coal.     (162. ) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  great  injustice  is  caused  to  anthra- 
cite miners  by  the  docking  of  coal  for  impurities — slateand  "bone."  In  some  mines 
there  are  two  docking  bosses,  one  below  ground  and  one  on  the  breaker.  The 
witness  has  sometimes  been  docked  as  much  as  2  cars  out  of  4.  He  has  been  docked 
full  cars  when  he  was  positive  that  there  were  not  25  pounds  of  impurities  in  the 
car.  Alleged  impure  coal  is  dumped  in  the  same  chute  with  other  coal.  Docking 
bosses  have  told  Mr.  James  that  they  were  instructed  to  dock  by  the  companies.  One 
docking  boss  acknowledged  to  him  last  year  that  he  had  acted  unjustly  in  docking 
the  witness.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  mined  by  and  the  number  docked 
from  certain  miners  of  the  West  Ridge  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  show  as  high  as 
7£  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  the  lowest  proportion  being  If  out  of  67.  The  total 
shows  144  docked  out  of  1,750.  Demands  of  the  miners  to  have  judges  of  docking 
have  been  refused.  (144,146.) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  had  car  after 
car  come  out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  In  such 
cases  he  simply  warns  the  miner  to  do  better.  Often  the  miner's  car  is  stopped  two 
or  three  days.  If  he  continues,  and  it  is  not  an  especially  bad  case,  he  may  be  noti- 
fied a  second  time,  but  never  a  third  time.  (669. ) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  never  docks  its  men.  If  a  man  mines  dirty  coal,  he  is  warned 
twice,  and  at  the  third  offense  he  is  discharged;  but  he  is  paid  in  full  for  what  he 
has  mined.  (656,657.) 

5.  Screens. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  in  the  early  days 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  coal  was  taken  as  it  came  from  the  miner;  but  some  man 
foolishly  introduced  the  practice  of  handling  it  over  with  a  pronged  fork,  and 
afterwards  screens  were  introduced  gradually,  in  the  hope  of  securing  trade  which 
belonged  to  others,  until  finally  they  became  universal.     The  screens  are  now 
necessary  in  order  to  retain  markets,  and  interference  by  legislation  is  injurious  to 
operators.     Thus  when,  in  1874,  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  requiring  J-inch  screens, 
instead  of  1J  inch,  the  operators  gradually  lost  their  markets.     The  Pennsylvania 
law  of  1897  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  took  away  the  right  of  free  contract.    The  employers  object  to  such 
a  law  because  the  miners  are  less  careful  to  secure  good  coal.     They  have  found  that 
under  the  normal  conditions  64  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  is  lump  coal;  but  this 
proportion  ran  down,  when  the  screens  were  taken  away,  to  55  per  cent  or  less.     It 
is  an  incentive  to  the  miner  to  work  carefully  when  he  is  paid  on  the  proportion  of 
good  lump  coal  secured.     The  witness  does  not  admit  that  the  miners  are  not  paid 
for  the  coal  that  goes  through  the  screen,  since  the  prices  have  been  adjusted  so  that 
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the  rate  at  the  run-of-mine  system,  42f  cents,  and  that  where  screens  are  used,  66 
cents,  are  practically  the  same.  In  central  Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois,  where  the 
coal  is  softer  and  can  be  marketed  without  screening,  the  run-of-mine  system  pre- 
vails, but  it  is  not  feasible  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was 
less  slack  mined  than  at  present.  It  was  considered  practically  worthless  and  was 
left  in  the  mine,  where  it  constitutes  mostly  the  lower  part  of  the  vein;  but  by  im- 
proved processes  of  combustion  this  slack  can  now  be  satisfactorily  burned,  while  by 
the  use  of  machinery  it  is  easily  and  economically  mined.  (83,  86.) 

Mr.  MULLINS  says  that  the  run-of-mine  system  would  tend  to  make  miners  more  care- 
less in  loading  refuse  matter,  slack,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the  system  of  screen- 
ing the  miner  is  really  paid  for  all  the  coal,  since  his  wages  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
proportion  which  goes  through  the  screen.  Nevertheless  this  proportion  is  sometimes 
fixed  arbitrarily  and  not  by  experience.  The  law  of  Ohio  recently  passed  requires 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  run-of-mine  coal.  Its  constitutionality  is  being 
tested,  and  meantime  the  miners  have  held  by  their  contract  for  the  screening  sys- 
tem. The  difficulties  caused  by  screens  have  been  exaggerated.  There  was  in  the 
Ohio  district  little  complaint  on  the  subject  of  screens  until  recently.  The  witness 
believes,  however,  that  the  size  of  screens  should  be  regulated  by  law,  with  adjust- 
ment as  to  wages  based  on  the  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  differ- 
ent districts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  check  weighmen  appointed  by  the  miners  to  watch 
and  see  that  the  screens  are  kept  in  repair,  so  as  to  work  fairly.  The  price  of  nut 
coal  in  Ohio  is  usually  about  40  to  50  cents  less  than  that  of  lump  coal,  and  pea  coal 
15  cents  less  than  nut  coal.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  the  Massillon  district. 
Nut  coal  is  little  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Ohio,  and  the  operators  find  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  it.  ( 175-177. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  is 
fairest,  and  that  screens  should  be  used  only  after  the  miners  have  been  paid,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  coal  for  the  market.  The  miners'  organization  has  been  forced 
to  waive  this  principle  and  to  accept  different  prices  for  screened  and  unscreened 
coal.  (135.) 

Mr.  PEARCE  admits  the  necessity  of  separating  coal  into  different  grades  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market.  He  believes  that  in  Ohio  screened  coal  brings 
about  $1  per  ton  at  the  mines;  nut  coal,  which  passes  through  the  screen,  75  cents, 
and  pea  coal  about  50  cents.  He  has  heard  of  a  case  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  25 
cents  per  ton  more  was  paid  for  nut  coal  than  for  lump  coal.  The  operators  experi- 
mented several  years  ago  and  found  that  where  coal  was  screened  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  |  of  the  amount  of  run-of-mine  coal,  and  prices  for  mining  were  adjusted 
on  that  basis.  But  there  are  cases  where  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  goes 
through  the  screen,  and  in  some  instances  the  employers  profit  the  more  by  the 
greater  amount  going  through.  In  Illinois  the  run-of-mine  system  is  employed,  and 
operators  and  miners  alike  agree  that  it  is  an  improvement.  Miners  do  not  willfully 
load  impurities  and  slack,  and  their  organizations  take  a  definite  position  against 
doing  so.  The  impurities  which  injure  coal  the  most  are  lumps  of  sulphur,  which 
occur  more  in  the  large  lumps  of  coal  than  in  slack.  Difficulties  are  frequently  caused 
by  screens  getting  out  of  order,  the  bars  spreading  or  otherwise  letting  more  coal 
through,  while  the  operators  refuse  to  repair  them.  The  usual  screen  is  12  feet  by  6, 
with  a  space  of  1J  inches  between  the  bars.  Laws  regulating  screens  have  been  uni- 
formly held  unconstitutional  when  tested  in  the  courts  as  interfering  with  the  right 
of  free  contract.  (92,  94. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL  states  that  the  Illinois  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screen- 
ing was  held  unconstitutional  as  violating  the  right  of  free  contract;  but  the  miners 
themselves,  through  the  strength  of  their  organizations,  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
run-of-mine  system  in  1897.  This  was  one  of  the  demands  made  during  the  great 
strike  of  that  year,  and  was  not  yielded  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of  operators. 
The  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  northern  Illinois  is  estimated  at 
from  14  to  17  per  cent.  The  witness  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  puts  a 
premium  on  careless  labor.  The  better  men  were  better  off  under  the  screen  sys- 
tem. The  effect  of  the  screens  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  coal.  (108,  115. ) 

Mr.  Ross  also  testifies  that,  though  the  screen  law  of  Illinois  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional, the  miners  have  been  able  to  secure  an  agreement  with  their  employers  to 
adopt  the  run-of-mine  system.  He  states  that  system  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
(181,  183.) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Illinois,  declares  his 
belief  that  the  run-of-mine  system,  if  the  miners  take  care  to  load  coal  properly,  will 
in  the  end  make  better  miners  and  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  As  yet  there 
is  considerable  complaint  in  Illinois  that  miners  become  careless  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  coal  which  they  load.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  miners'  organization  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  joint  agreement, 
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requiring  the  miners  to  be  careful  as  to  the  loading  of  coal.  The  operator,  under 
these  agreements,  has  the  right  to  discharge  careless  miners.  (680. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  states  that  the  screen  law  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  unconstitutional, 
and  difficulties  concerning  screens,  due  to  their  intricacies  and  to  chang3s  made  by 
the  operators,  are  frequent  and  often  cause  strikes.  The  screen  is  the  greatest  evil 
the  miner  has  to  contend  against.  By  custom  or  agreement  the  usual  screen  has  a 
surface  of  72  square  feet,  with  flat  bars  1J  inches  apart.  The  special  commission 
appointed  in  Pennsylvania  about  1897  is  reported  that  there  were  many  injustices; 
e.  g.,  the  screens  used  by  H.  K.  Wick  were  80  square  feet  in  surface,  and  the  bars, 
diamond  shaped,  were  If  inches  apart.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  coal 
passing  through  screens  is  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  Much  of  the  nut  coal  going  through 
the  screen  is  practically  as  good  as  lump  coal  and  brings  as  good  a  price.  Slack  brings 
very  much  less.  Miners  would  be  willing  to  deal  for  the  adjustment  of  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  screens  used.  The  present  prices  are  42.66  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal  and 
66  cents  for  screen  coal.  (64, 68,  70,  71.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before 
screening  is  practically  not  enforced,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  being  equally 
divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  Screens  are  not  made  a  means  of  reducing  wages, 
but  the  employer,  having  decided  what  size  of  coal  he  wishes  to  market  and  having 
adopted  screens  accordingly,  fixes  a  scale  of  wages  adapted  to  the  amount  a  miner 
can  produce  using  that  scale.  Such  careful  screening  is  necessary,  especially  in  coal 
intended  for  domestic  use.  The  system  does  favor  good  miners  who  care  "to  bring 
down  coal  in  large  lumps.  The  screens  used  vary  from  1 J  inches  to  2  inches  in 
opening.  In  some  cases  4-inch  screens  are  used,  but  payment  is  then  by  run  of  mine. 
Screenings  of  coal  sell  for  about  25  cents  a  ton.  (13. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  states  that  the  law  requiring  operators  to  weigh  coal  before  screen- 
ing was  held  constitutional  by  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  unconstitutional 
by  two,  and  is  practically  not  enforced.  In  the  New  River  district,  however,  the 
run-of-mine  system  prevails.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  offered  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  run-of-mine  system.  This  latter 
system  does  not  usually  encourage  "dirty  mining."  In  the  Cincinnati  market 
screened  coal  brings  7  or  8  cents  a  bushel  and  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  a  bushel. 
(28,  30.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  stated,  in  July,  1901,  that  the 
strength  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  bituminous  mines  had  greatly  reduced  the 
evils  of  the  screening  system  and  of  the  dockage  of  coal.  These  evils  still  exist  where 
the  miners  are  less  strongly  organized.  (699. ) 

6.  Check  weighmen. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  there  should  be 
on  each  "  tipple"  a  check  weighman;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  mines  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  where  they  are  not  found.     They  should  be  somewhat  more  care- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  mine  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.     (88.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  an  Illinois  operator,  does  not  believe  that  employers  seek  to  cheat 
the  miners,  but  believes  that  the  employers  should  themselves  insist  that  the  miners 
employ  check  weighmen,  because  it  satisfies  them  that  they  are  being  fairly  treated. 
(115.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  miners  are  allowed  to  employ 
check  weighmen  and  frequently  do  so.  He  has  never  known  an  instance  of  refusal 
by  an  employer  to  allow  check  weighmen.  (13.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  operators 
to  have  check  weighmen  than  not.  Sometimes,  however,  these  check  weighmen 
make  unnecessary  trouble  in  exercising  their  duty.  (174, 175.) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  operators  allow  the 
miners  to  appoint  check  weighmen  to  test  scales,  they  frequently  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  scales  to  particular  times,  while  scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a 
touch.  One  operator  was  sent  to  prison  for  fraud  in  weighing.  In  the  coke  region 
it  is  the  custom  to  measure  instead  of  weighing  coal,  which  is  apt  to  cause  injustice. 
Operators  often  require  the  wagons  to  be  heaped  up,  although  that  gives  an  excess 
of  weight.  (72,73.) 

7.  Contract  mining — anthracite. — Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  the  mining  work  is  done  by  contract,  and  that  the 
price  for  each  piece  of  work  is  arranged  by  negotiation  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  miner.    The  price  is  arranged  according  to  the  conditions.     Sometimes  a 
miner  refuses  to  accept  the  price  proposed.     In  that  case  he  is  free  to  go  to  another 
colliery,  or  he  may  stay  in  the  same  colliery  and  take  some  other  work.     If  the 
conditions  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  they  seemed  to  be,  the  terms  of 
the  contract  may  be  altered,  either  to  give  the  miner  more  or  to  give  him  less. 
The  contracts  are  verbal,  and  there  may  sometimes  be  mistakes  about  them,  but 
if  so  they  are  rectified.    (654,  658. ) 
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Mr.  LUTHEB,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  the  laborers,  as  distinguished  from  miners,  are  paid  by  the 
day,  and  that  miners  are  paid  by  the  day  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but  that  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  is  universally  done  on  contract.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  particular  spot.  Where  the  veins  are  large  and  lie 
upon  a  considerable  incline  payment  is  made  by  the  linear  yard.  A  miner  takes  a 
contract  for  a  certain  room.  The  rooms  are  usually  about  100  yards  long.  A  room 
may  last  a  miner  2  or  3  months  or  it  may  last  him  6  or  8  months.  When  a  particular 
contract  of  this  sort  is  executed,  a  new  contract  is  entered  into.  (645,  647, 648. ) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
a wanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  by  the  car. 
The  rates  are  different  in  different  mines  and  in  different  veins.  It  is  practically  a 
matter  of  individual  contract  with  each  miner.  (659. ) 

Mr.  MARCY  says  all  his  mining  is  done  by  contract.  Coal  could  not  be  mined  any 
other  way.  If  it  were  necessary  to  look  after  so  many  laborers  in  different  rooms  and 
in  the  dark,  one  would  need  to  have  more  foremen  than  men.  Mr.  Marcy's  prices 
per  car  are  uniform.  (668,  669. ) 

8.  Rates  of  wages  (see  also  Joint  agreements — effect  on  wages,  p.  cxxxvi) . — Mr.  DAVIS, 
vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  from  1865  to  1868  the  wages  of 
coal  miners  tended  downward.  Since  then  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  labor 
organizations,  but  wages  have  scarcely  been  raised.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a 
downward  movement.  (134.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  tendency  of 
wages  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  has  been  downward,  but  it  has  been  checked 
recently  by  the  strong  organization  of  the  miners.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  past  2  years.  Nevertheless  the  miners  are  scarcely  able  to 
save  anything,  as  their  wants  are  constantly  increasing.  (99.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  production  in  the  coal  mines 
during  1897  was  a  marked  increase  in  wages,  which  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
figure  ever  since.  The  average  increase  in  Illinois  has  been  about  30  per  cent,  in  the 
Springfield  district  about  36  per  cent,  and  in  some  other  sections  still  more. 

Generally  speaking,  wages  have  risen  materially  during  the  past  30  or  35  years, 
their  purchasing  power  especially  increasing.  Organization  of  labor  and  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  increase.  (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  wages 
are  not  as  high  in  Illinois  now  as  10  years  ago.  Then  he  paid  82£  cents  per  ton  in 
summer  and  90  cents  in  winter  for  screened  coal.  His  present  rate  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  the  amount  of  screened  coal  being  from  14  to  17  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  run-of-mine  coal.  The  vein  of  coal  in  northern  Illinois. is  only  about  3  feet  8 
inches  thick,  and  that  about  one  car  of  rock  must  be  hoisted  to  every  5  or  7  cars  of 
coal.  Shafts  and  roadways  must  be  heavily  timbered,  although  the  mines  are  dry 
and  dusty,  and  free  from  gas.  Owing  to  these  conditions  the  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  than  in  more  eastern  States,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  also  higher.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  wages  for 
mining  are  adjusted  accordingly.  The  operators  who  form  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association  appointed  a  committee  in  1897  to  fix  fair  differentials  in  mining 
prices  for  the  9  different  districts  which  were  established.  Afterwards  the  miners 
met  the  operators  in  State  convention  and  agreed  to  the  different  prices  proposed  by 
the  operators.  The  basing  point  for  the  different  prices  was  made  in  the  Danville 
district,  with  which  prices  for  Eastern  States  are  compared.  The  prices  throughout 
Illinois  are  higher  than  in  Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  relative  thinness  of  the  veins 
and  the  greater  difficulties  of  mining.  The  rate  in  northern  Illinois  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  16  or  17  per  cent  less  per  ton  to 
mine  in  that  State  than  screened  coal.  The  witness  believes  that  the  relative  rates 
for  the  different  districts  are  now  fairly  adjusted,  so  that  they  are  on  an  equality  in 
competition.  The  miner  can  produce  on  an  average  over  3  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
Mr.  Dalzell  believes  that  the  employers  make  more  profit  when  they  pay  high  wages 
than  low  wages,  but  apparently  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a  direct  cause  and  effect, 
but  rather  believes  that  at  times  when  the  demand  for  coal  is  good  and  trade  pros- 
perous, high  prices  can  be  and  are  paid  for  mining.  (105,  107,  121,  122.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Ohio  is  about  $1.75  per  day,  but  in  the  Massillon  district  it  is  about  $1.90. 
The  miners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year.  Under  the  best 
conditions  they  could  thus  earn  about  $390.  Wages  are  lower  by  about  12  per  cent 
than  they  were  15  years  ago.  The  witness  considers  wages  to  be  too  low  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  miners,  but  that  fact  is  due  to  the  low  selling  price  of  coal.  (167-169. ) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  as  compared  with  50  years  ago 
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the  wages  in  coal  mining  are  considerably  better  to-day,  but  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
they  are  lower  than  they  were  17  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  $1.05  per  ton; 
now,  66  cents.  (69.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  the  wages  of  coal  miners  before 
the  war  in  the  Pittsburg  district  were  about  40  cents  a  ton.  After  the  war  they  rose 
to  $1.30  a  ton  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Later  they  fell  to  78  cents,  and  now  stand 
at  66  cents  for  screened  coal  and  43§  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal.  At  this  rate  the  wit- 
ness believes  that  a  miner  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  business  should  earn  not  less  than 
$2.  The  average  output  of  a  miner  is  1\  tons,  but  on  no  account  ought  he  to  mine 
less  than  3  tons.  From  his  receipts  the  miner  must  deduct  about  10  or  15  cents  a  day 
for  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools,  etc.  In  West  Virginia,  where  the  unions  have 
little  influence,  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  and  varies  considerably  in  different  mines. 
The  witness  has  heard  of  coal  being  mined  there  at  33  cents  per  wagon;  the  contents 
of  wagons  vary  considerably,  but  are  often  as  high  as  two  tons.  (75,  80, 81. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSOX,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  declares  that  operators  are  glad  to  pay  high 
wages,  and  reduce  them  only  when  forced  by  necessity  through  low  prices  of  the  pro- 
duct. Rates  in  West  Virginia  are  about  the  same  as  15  years  ago,  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $2.  Prior  to  the  late  national  strike,  prices  had  been  steadily  decreasing  and  work 
was  largely  interrupted.  (7-10. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  average  daily  wage  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia  probably  amounts  to  $1.25.  A  first-class  miner  will  make 
possibly  $1.75.  But  work  is  so  irregular  that  the  average  for  the  entire  year  is  only 
about  75  cents.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  could  make  $100  to  $150  per  month,  but  now 
usually  not  over  $40.  Payment  is  by  the  amount  mined,  varying  from  20  to  40  cents 
per  ton,  though  the  bushel  is  sometimes  the  unit  of  measurement.  Prices  for  mining 
in  other  districts  are  higher,  and  have  been  advanced  15  cents  per  ton  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  great  strike  of  1897  was  intended  to  decrease  the  supply  of  coal  and 
force*  up  the  price  so  that  the  mining  rate  could  be  made  satisfactory.  Prior  to  the 
strike  it  had  fallen  in  the  Pittsburg  district  from  79  to  54,  and  even  45  cents. 
(21,24,26.) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  in  the  anthracite  region 
are  paid  partly  by  the  car  of  coal  and  partly  by  the  day.  The  wages  paid  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  are  77  cents  per  car,  containing  about  2£  tons.  For 
driving  gangways  the  pay  is  $4.22  per  yard,  for  airways  $2.75  per  yard,  and  for  other 
particular  classes  of  work  special  prices  are  fixed.  The  day  wage  for  miners  under- 
ground is  $1.98  for  10  hours'  work,  while  laborers  underground  receive  from  $1.10  to 
$1.64.  The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  Firemen  on  the 
engines  receive  $40  per  month,  and  work  10  hours  per  day  for  one  week  and  14  hours 
every  night  for  the  next  week,  with  no  rest  on  Sunday.  The  witness  has  sometimes 
been  able  to  earn  as  high  as  $2.50  per  day,  but  at  other  times  not  over  $1.  At  one 
of  the  best  paying  mines  last  year  he  earned  $404  in  240  days'  actual  work.  He  has 
within  2  years  seen  miners'  families  without  shoes  and  without  meat  for  a  month  at 
a  time.  (143,144.) 

Mr.  James  adds  that  the  rate  paid  for  mining  anthracite  coal  varies  materially  in  dif- 
ferent mines.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  strong  organization.  The  oper- 
ators have  made  use  of  the  sliding-scale  system,  which  they  have  got  under  their  own 
control,  to  fix  wages  to  suit  themselves,  effecting  the  reductions  at  one  place  at  a  time. 
The  inequality  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  cars  of  different  sizes.  Thus,  for  cars  of  80 
cubic  feet  85  cents  is  paid  in  certain  mines,  while  for  cars  of  161  or  171  cubic  feet 
only  $1.08  is  paid.  A  standard  car  should  be  adopted.  The  miners  are  often  required 
to  neap  up  the  cars,  resulting  in  injustice.  (144, 146, 151.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  the  requirements  of  heaping  up 
the  coal  on  the  cars  are  usually  fair  to  miners.  A  leveler  is  employed  to  show  that 
the  topping  is  6  inches  high.  (162.) 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  railway  companies  wrhich  enter  the  anthracite  region 
themselves  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal,  and  are  therefore  able  practically  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  since  independent  operators  could  not  compete  if  they  paid 
higher  rates.  The  methods  of  payment  and  the  rates  vary  greatly  in  different  places. 
Thus,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Payment  is  sometimes  by 
the  day,  sometimes  by  the  ton  or  by  the  car.  Cars  vary  in  capacity  from  \\  to  2 
tons,  and  the  price  paid  for  mining  them  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.20.  The  miners 
in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  have  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  mine 
more  than  6  cars  in  a  day.  (155. ) 

Mr.  MARCY  pays  by  the  car  an  invariable  price.  For  a  77-foot  car  he  pays  $1  and 
for  a  66-foot  car  85  cents.  The  77-foot  car  holds  about  2  tons.  The  gangway  price, 
yardage,  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  foreman  and  the  individual  miners.  It 
varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  *ock.  (668, 669.) 
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9.  Amount  of  earnings. — Mr.  Looms,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  states  that  miners  working  for  his 
company  earn  from  $2  to  $5  a  day  net.     He  has  taken  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men 
in  each  mine — good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners — and  ascertained  the 
actual  money  W7hich  they  drew  for  a  year.     It  ranged  from  $500  to  $1,000  net,  after 
deducting  all  supplies,  including  powder  and  coal.     Each  miner  has  usually  an  assist- 
ant, whom  he  himself  pays.     Mr.  Loomis  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  amounts 
named  by  him  as  yearly  wages  cover  the  wages  of  two  men,  the  miner  and  the  assist- 
ant.    (661,663.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  for  ordinary  outside  labor  are  on 
the  basis  of  $8.10  a  week  for  a  full  week  of  60  hours  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  a  ton  at 
the  shipping  point.  Miners  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  is  called  common  work,  that 
is,  work  done  by  the  day,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  price  of  coal.  The  actual  mining 
is  all  done  by  contract,  but  day  wages  and  contract  wages  alike  are  governed  by  the 
sliding  scale.  An  average  miner  ought  to  earn  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day  under  ordinary 
conditions,  working  by  contract,  and  working  full  time.  (646, 647.) 

Of  Mr.  MARCY'S  120  or  125  anthracite  miners,  23  per  cent  earn  less  than  $300  in  a 
year,  47  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  about  30  per  cent  from  $500  to  $800 
and  $900,  and  some  few  $1,000.  This  statement  includes  every  man,  whether  he 
works  an  hour  a  day  or  more,  whether  he  loads  one  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  are 
supposed  to  be  a  day's  work.  The  statement  gives  net  earnings  after  making  all 
deductions  for  powder,  supplies,  and  oil.  (667-669.) 

If  a  man's  wages  are  very  low,  it  is  because  he  does  not  work  when  there  is  work 
for  him.  Every  miner  in  the  anthracite  regions  would  be  able  to  support  his  family 
in  comfort  at  present  wages  (March,  1900)  if  he  were  frugal  and  industrious.  (667- 
669,  672.) 

A  living  wage,  says  Mr.  MITCHELL,  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  a  workman  to 
li ve  as  he  should  live,  educate  his  children,  and  save  enough  for  old  age.  Miners  do 
not  now  usually  receive  a  living  wage.  If  all  operators  paid  a  living  wage,  there 
would  be  no  loss,  since  it  would  fix  the  price  of  coal.  Yet  the  increase  in  price,  prob- 
ably not  over  20  cents  a  ton,  would  not  involve  hardship  to  consumers.  The  chief 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  in  transportation.  The  cost  at  the  mines  in  the  United 
States  averages  99  cents;  in  other  countries  about  $1.75.  (41,  42.) 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1898,  Mr.  Mitchell  continues,  was  159,609,898 
tons.  Supposing  the  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a  ton — a  high  average  estimate — 
this  would  give  for  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  each  of  the  306  working 
days.  To  the  objection  that  many  of  the  miners  are  employed  only  for  a  short  time, 
witness  replied  that  most  of  them  work  quite  steadily.  (57. ) 

10.  Sliding  scale. — Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that 
the  sliding  scale  system  is  eminently  fair.     It  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  he  knows,  in 
Colorado.     A  minimum  should  be  fixed  below  which  wages  should  not  go.     He 
defines  the  living  wage  as  that  for  which  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  willing  to  live 
and  work.    The  standard  of  living  will  vary  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 
(216,  217,  223.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  an  Illinois  operator,  considers  that  sliding  scales  are  scarcely  practi- 
cable in  coal  mining,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  although  he  believes  that  some 
such  system  is  employed  in  anthracite  mining.  (121. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  would 
favor  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale  in  wages  provided  a  minimum  were  fixed. 
It  has  been  used  locally.  The  system  exists  in  England.  (41. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  slidmg-scale  system  was 
adopted  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  in  1868.  The  basis  was  fixed  at  $3  a  ton  for 
coal,  and  miners,  operators,  and  railways  were  to  share  equally  in  any  advance  or 
decline.  Later  the  miners  were  denied  representation  on  the  board  which  fixed  the 
prices  from  time  to  time,  and  the  system  became  an  injury  to  them,  tending  to  bring 
wages  down  to  the  minimum.  (133. ) 

Mr.  JAMES  states  that  in  1875  the  anthracite  operators  fixed  $5  per  ton  at  the  sea- 
board as  the  basis  for  adjusting  wages,  and  provided  that  the  miners  should  receive 
one-tenth  of  any  advance  and  lose  one-tenth  of  any  decrease  in  prices.  The  miners 
themselves  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining  what  were  the  prices  which 
fixed  wages,  and  the  operators  have  failed  to  advance,  but  have  regularly  reduced 
wages.  Practically  the  sliding  scale  is  now  meaningless.  The  wages  of  anthracite 
miners  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the  winter, of  1898-99 
they  received  no  advance,  although  coal  was  advanced  very  much.  Widely  different 
wages  are  found  in  different  mines.  (146,  147.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
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Iron  Company,  says  that  all  wages  paid  by  his  company,  both  day  wages  and 
contract  wages,  are  governed  by  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  established  in  1875.  It 
was  arranged  at  that  time  between  a  committee  of  the  men  and  Mr.  Gowen,  who 
acted  for  himself  and  the  individual  operators.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  strike.  It  has  been  maintained  continuously  since,  except  that  in 
1888  it  was  changed  temporarily  by  agreement  for  three  months.  .The  basis  price 
for  coal  is  $2.50  at  the  shipping  point,  and  when  coal  is  at  this  price,  common  labor- 
ers get  $8.10  a  week,  and  miners,  when  working  by  time,  $2  a  day.  Advances  and 
declines  from  the  basis  price  affect  day  wages  by  a  percentage.  Miners  working  by 
contract  get  one-third  of  all  advances  and  lose  one-third  of  declines.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  average  price  was  5  per  cent  below  the  basis.  The 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  would  run  above  that.  There  was  a  gradual  rise  from  5 
per  cent  below  in  July,  1899,  to  1\  per  cent  above  in  June,  1900.  Mr.  Luther  had 
no  later  figures  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  The  average  wages  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  would  not  be  far  from  the  basis  rate.  (646,  648,  649,  652. ) 

C.  Company  stores  and  houses. — 1.  Company  stores— justification  generally. — 
Mr.  ROBINSON,  an  operator  of  West  Virginia,  knows  of  no  operators  who  do  not  have 
company  stores.  They  are  necessary  at  first  because  of  remoteness  of  mines  from 
other  stores,  and  later  in  order  that  by  the  profit  from  them  mines  may  be  made  to 
cover  fixed  expenses  during  dull  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  existence  or  cut  wages.  The  system  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency  to  concentrate  a  number  of  lines  of  business  under  one  head. 
(15,  16. ) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  he  does  not  know  of  any  mining 
company  now  running  company  stores,  but  some  do  give  orders  upon  stores,  receiv- 
ing compensation  from  them  for  deducting  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  the  miners. 
The  witness  considers  it  only  right  and  proper  that  the  miners  should  give  their 
employers  the  preference  in  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life,  provided  they  can 
buy  there  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere.  Often  the  mines  are  isolated  so  that  the  miners 
would  suffer  if  credits  were  not  advanced  them  by  the  companies.  The  witness  does 
not  believe  that  mines  are  kept  in  operation  simply  by  the  profits  of  company  stores 
and  company  houses,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  closed.  (79,  81.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  company  stores  may  be  necessary  at  first  when  mining 
towns  are  started  in  isolated  places.  If  some  operators  have  them  others  must  also, 
in  order  to  compete,  especially  since  the  profits  are  often  very  high.  Sometimes 
companies  do  not  allow  competing  stores  to  be  established  in  towns  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  them,  but  usually  they  do.  Miners  do  not  need  this  system  because 
of  the  credit  that  is  given  them.  Their  credit  at  other  stores  is  good  and  if  wages 
were  paid  weekly  in  cash  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  (43,  44. ) 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  company  stores  have  never  been  abused  to  any  such  extent 
in  Illinois  as  in  some  other  States,  and  that  the  evil  is  steadily  decreasing.  These 
stores  were  more  or  less  necessary  when  the  mines  were  first  started  in  isolated 
places.  But  when  towns  grew  they  were  forced  to  meet  the  prices  of  other  stores 
and  were  often  abandoned.  In  earlier  times  they  were  often  a  source  of  immense 
revenue  to  the  owners,  and  enabled  them  to  underbid  their  competitors.  The 
miners  of  Illinois  have  to  some  extent  contracted  with  their  employers  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  mining  supplies  shall  be  furnished.  (183, 185. ) 

2.  Company  stores — Prices,  and  compulsion  to  patronize. — Mr.  DALZELL,  an  operator, 
believes  that  company  stores  are  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners,  where 
the  employers  are  of  the  right  disposition,  but  they  are  often  very  injurious  to  their 
interests.  The  company  store  which  was  formerly  operated  bv  the  company  with 
which  he  is  connected  was  intended  to  promote  the  interest*-  of  the  employees.  It 
was  finally  closed,  as  it  did  not  prove  profitable,  but  was  leased  to  another  individual, 
and  orders  upon  the  store  are  still  issued  by  the  company.  The  company,  however, 
receives  no  percentage  for  paying  the  orders  which  are  turned  in  by  the  miners  to 
the  store.  (115,  116.) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  the  prices  of  company  stores  are  often  excessive.  He  knows 
of  one  recent  instance  where  powder  which  could  be  bought  at  other  stores  for 
$1  a  keg  was  sold  for  $2.25.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Company  has  18  or 
20  union  supply  stores,  where  the  prices  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  neighboring  independent  stores.  Usually  where  the  operator  owns  the  ground 
he  does  not  allow  other  stores  to  be  built.  "  In  some  cases  where  other  than  the 
owners  are  allowed  to  establish  stores,  the  owner  receives  10  per  cent  for  establish- 
ing the  store-order  system.  It  is  possible  often  for  miners  to  supply  themselves 
from  stores  in  the  neighboring  villages.  In  one  instance  mentioned,  peddlers  and 
delivery  wagons  are  prohibited  from  going  near  company  houses.  Instances  where 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  company  stores  because  of  isolation  are  rare.  (67,  68.) 
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Mr.  McKay  adds  that  in  1896  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  had  no  company  store,  proposed  to  other  operators  and  miners  to  pay 
a  uniform  scale  at  5  per  cent  reduction  from  existing  union  rates.  Most  of  the  com- 
pany stores  in  the  Pittsburg  district  were  accordingly  temporarily  closed;  but  the 
wage  agreement  haying  been  broken,  they  were  reestablished  in  most  instances. 
The  method  of  issuing  store  orders  varies.  Sometimes  a  coupon  book  or  a  card  is 
issued  for  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  from  which  coupons  are  torn  or  punches 
made.  (61,  67. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  the  use  of 
company  stores  and  store  orders  is  not  universal  it  is  very  common,  and  the  results 
are  injurious  to  miners.  No  other  stores  but  the  company  stores  will  take  store 
orders,  and  miners  are  practically  forced  to  patronize  them  and  pay  the  prices  they 
charge,  which  are  usually  high,  especially  if  the  mine  is  some  distance  from  a  town 
with  competing  stores.  Where  the  operators  own  the  land  around  the  mine  they 
usually  refuse  to  allow  other  stores  to  be  established.  The  witness  at  one  time 
worked  for  Bobbins  Coal  Company,  about  2  miles  from  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He 
found  he  could  make  purchases  more  cheaply  in  the  town,  but  at  every  pay  day  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  deal  with  the  company  store,  and  finally  he  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  not  work,  although  he  was  not  formally  discharged.  He  considers 
that  trade  unions  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  this  evil.  (97,  98. ) 

Mr.  JAMES  says  that  many  miners  have  recently  told  him  that  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  mine  superintendent  to  buy  provisions  as  well  as  mine  supplies  from 
the  company  stores.  Mr.  James  has  an  account  for  goods  bought  at  a  company 
store  of  the  Parrish  Coal  Company,  amounting  to  $23.29,  with  the  prices  for  the 
same  goods  at  private  stores  amounting  to  $6.72  less.  The  operators  maintained 
their  stores  in  defiance  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  until  that  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. (147,  148.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  prices  in  mine  stores  are  regu- 
lated by  the  competition  of  stores  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  miners  often  send  their 
children  or  go  themselves  for  supplies.  Protests  are  made  by  organizations  against 
prices,  but  they  are  really  not  excessive.  Miners  are  free  to  deal  with  these  stores 
as  they  please,  nor  do  they  cut  a  figure  in  suppressing  strikes.  Miners  draw  from 
the  company  orders  on  stores  in  sums  from  50  cents  to  $2  and  present  these  at  store. 
Most  miners  have  some  cash  left  to  draw  on  pay  day;  pay  rolls  are  usually  heavy. 
(15,  16.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  that  all  mining  companies  in  West  Virginia  issue  store 
orders.  Pasteboard  checks,  not  transferable,  are  issued  to  employees,  good  at  the 
store.  Sometimes  a  little  cash  will  be  given  at  the  store  on  these  orders.  Witness 
knows  of  instances  where  miners  were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  with  the 
company  store  or  lose  their  position.  Prices  are  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than 
elsewhere;  flour,  $5  to  $7  per  barrel;  sugar,  15  pounds  for  $1;  Ar buckle's  coffee,  12 £ 
to  20  cents  a  package;  ham,  12  j  to  17  cents  a  pound;  canned  corn  and  tomatoes,  2 
cans  for  25  cents.  Mr.  Stephenson  recently  bought  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour  at  a 
private  store  for  $3.85.  (24,  25. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  testifying  in  July,  1901, 
stated  that  wrherever  the  labor  organizations  of  miners  had  become  strong  they  had 
greatly  reduced  the  evils  of  company  stores  and  tenements.  In  the  unorganized 
fields,  such  as  West  Virginia,  the  miners  must  either  deal  at  company  stores  and  live 
in  company  tenements,  paying  exorbitant  prices  and  rents,  or  they  will  lose  employ- 
ment. (699.) 

3.  Company  stores. — Anthracite  region. — Mr.  BROOKS  says  there  are  operators  in  the 
anthracite  district  who  maintain  company  stores.  He  presumes  that  in  small  places 
these  stores  charge  high  prices,  but  this  is  impossible  in  a  place  like  Scranton.  In 
these  smaller  places  the  operators  who  have  stores  are  doubtless  at  an  advantage  in 
competing  in  producing  coal  with  those  who  do  not  have  stores.  Certain  stockhold- 
ers in  the  mining  company  with  which  the  witness  is  connected  operate  a  store,  and 
where  the  consent  of  the  miners  is  given  in  writing  the  mining  company  will  deduct 
from  wages  for  purchases  at  the  store.  Doubtless  in  some  cases  mining  officials  are 
inclined  to  coerce  their  men  by  a  company  store.  (158-160. ) 

Mr.  JAMES,  a  miner,  says  that  practically  all  anthracite  mine  operators  have  stores 
for  supplying  powder  and  other  miners'1  materials,  and  many  of  them  have  stores  for 
provisions  and  other  goods  as  well.  The  witness  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Jeanesville.  Just  before  the  strike  of  1897  the  mine 
foremen  went  through  the  mines  and  informed  all  those,  including  the  witness,  who  did 
not  buy  their  mining  supplies  from  the  company  store  that  they  could  leave  unless 
they  did  so.  The  success  of  the  following  strike  prevented  this  threat  from  being 
carried  out.  The  price  for  powder  at  the  company  store  was  then  $2.75  per  keg, 
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while  it  could  be  bought  from  other  stores  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Prices  for  other 
materials  were  in  similar  proportions.  This  company  did  not  maintain  a  provision 
store,  although  one  was  run  by  a  former  mine  operator,  and  orders  were  issued  upon 
it  by  the  company. 

It  is  noticeable  also  that  where  miners  have  small  balances  left  on  their  store 
checks  for  miners'  supplies  the  company  often  claims  a  charge  for  blacksmithing  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  amount.  The  witness  submitted  one  account  of  $24  earned  by  a 
miner  with  the  amount  exactly  offset  by  charges.  (141,  142,  147,  148.) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  company  has  no  store, 
but  it  collects  for  a  store  where  the  miners  trade.  He  does  not  know  who  compose 
the  firm  that  owns  the  store,  or  whether  any  member  of  his  company  is  interested 
in  it;  he  is  not.  He  has  had  similar  arrangements  with  other  stores  in  previous 
years.  The  store  makes  a  small  payment  for  clerk  hire — about  what  it  costs  to  make 
the  collection.  The  company  makes  the  arrangement  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
men.  They  are  not  solicited  to  patronize  the  particular  store,  but  are  entirely  free 
to  trade  where  they  will.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  that  the  men  are  compelled  to 
trade  at  any  company  store,  but  he  does  not  know  that  compulsion  is  not  exercised. 
(680,  671.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  never  had  a  company  store.  It  sells  the 
miner  tools  and  anything  he  needs;  but  on  the  supplies  other  than  powder  the  com- 
pany gets  barely  enough  to  cover  the  cost  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  has  no  company  stores,  and  makes  no  collections  for  store  keepers. 
Every  miner  gets  his  money  every  2  weeks  and  can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 
(655,  656.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  has  no  company  stores  and 
does  not  deduct  from  wages  any  bills  that  the  men  may  contract  in  any  stores. 
(661,  664.) 

4.  Powder — Anthracite  region. — Mr.  BROOKS  says  that  mining  companies  in  the 
anthracite  region  sell  powder  directly  to  the  miners,  not  from  a  store.     The  cost  at 
wholesale  is  now  about  $1  per  keg.     By  an  agreement  made  in  1877  the  operators 
promised  never  to  ask  more  than  $3  for  powder.     The  cost  has  at  times  been  higher 
than  that,  but  since  the  cost  has  fallen  the  price  to  miners  has  also  been  lowered. 
(160.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  sells 
powder  to  the  miners  at  $2.75  a  keg.  He  does  not  know  what  it  costs  the  company. 
The  miners  are  not  free  to  buy  powder  elsewhere.  He  does  not  know  how  the 
price  is  fixed,  but  he  understands  that  powder  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  the  wages 
are  figured,  under  an  old  agreement.  (663. ) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  coal  operator,  states  that  he  sells  powder  to  the  miners 
at  $2.50  a  keg,  and  it  costs  his  company  probably  $1.50.  The  difference  is  not 
regarded  as  a  profit,  but  account  is  taken  of  it  in  reckoning  the  cost  of  mining. 
(670.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  for  10  years  or  more  his  company  has  sold  powder  to  its 
miners  at  $1.50  a  keg.  (653. ) 

5.  Company  stores — Legislation. — Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  nearly  all  State  laws,  how- 
ever great  care  was  taken  in  framing  them,  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as 
abridging  the  right  of  contract.     In  other  cases  they  are  evaded  by  placing  the  store 
in  the  name  of  other  individuals,  or,  as  in  Illinois,  by  offering  cash,  but  immediately, 
before  it  can  be  taken  up,  taking  it  back  and  giving  a  check,  the  implication  being 
that  the  check  is  bought  with  the  money.     (43,  49. ) 

6.  Company  tenements. — Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  mine  tenements  are  built  of  the 
cheapest  material,  usually  not  weatherboarded  and  sometimes  not  plastered.     Often 
only  one  well  is  sunk  for  12  or  14  houses,  and  only  one  water-closet  furnished  for  3  or 
4.     Influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  compel  men  to  live  in  these  houses,  and  they 
are  a  strong  means  of  coercion  in  time  of  strike.     A  3-room  house  usually  rents  for 
$4  a  month;  a  4-room  house  for  $6;  a  5-room  house  for  $8.     Construction  by  com- 
panies may  be  necessary  in  isolated  places,  but  the  same  things  are  done  in  large 
towns.     (45.) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  operators  may  find  it  necessary  to 
build  houses  in  order  to  secure  labor,  but  usually  miners  prefer  to  have  no  company 
houses,  and  plenty  of  labor  could  be  secured  in  a  short  time.  (68.) 
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Mr.  Koss  considers  company  tenements  wrong  in  principle,  although  they  may 
prove  convenient  where  mines  are  isolated.  (183-185.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  all  mine  operators  own 
nearly  all  of  the  miners'  houses.  Usually  these  are  made  of  boards  straight  up  and 
down,  unplastered,  but  with  thick  wall  paper  over  boards  inside.  Miners  are  virtu- 
ally compelled  to  rent  these  houses,  either  because  there  is  no  land  on  which  they 
or  other  persons  can  build  houses,  or  because  otherwise  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment would  be  made  unfavorable.  In  case  of  strike,  companies  immediately  give 
notice  to  vacate,  so  that  system  becomes  a  strong  means  of  coercion.  Construction 
of  houses  by  operators  may  be  necessary  at  the  opening  of  mines  in  remote  places. 
(26.) 

Mr.  PEARCE  says  that  the  houses  built  by  mining  companies  are  usually  very  poor, 
small,  and  unsanitary.  In  Ohio,  at  least,  they  are  mostly  of  straight  up-and-down 
boards,  and  many  are  not  plastered,  although  the  companies  usually  paper  them  at 
their  own  expense.  The  witness  knows  of  5  houses  which  were  built  in  1882  for  $95 
each,  and  which  are  renting  for  $5  or  $6  per  month.  It  is  often  true  that  the  houses 
are  worthless  after  the  mines  have  been  worked  out,  but  the  mines  usually  last  at 
least  15  to  25  years.  Cases  have  occurred  in  several  mining  States  where  miners 
have  been  evicted  upon  striking,  and  where  this  has  been  threatened  as  a  means  of 
coercion.  (98. ) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  operators  that  miners  should 
be  furnished  with  comfortable  houses,  superior  to  the  hovels  in  which  they  formerly 
lived.  His  own  company,  and  all  the  larger  companies  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  he 
believes,  furnish  satisfactory  houses  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  contain  8  rooms, 
costing  perhaps  $800,  with  modern  conveniences.  In  many  cases  the  miners  could 
obtain  no  other  houses,  Thus  at  one  of  the  witness's  mines  there  are  at  present 
plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  no  houses  to  put  them  in,  and  50  houses  are  being 
built.  Mining  operators  expect  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit  from  these  houses. 
(80,  81.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  the  best  miners'  tenements  are  found  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  even  then  they  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  rents  are  unduly 
high.  The  conditions  are  worst  in  West  Virginia,  where  a  majority  of  the  houses 
contain  only  2  or  3  rooms,  are  built  of  upright  boards,  and  have  no  conveniences, 
cupboards,  proper  water  supply,  or  sanitation.  The  miners  there  are  worse  housed 
than  other  wage-earners  in  small  towns.  Their  rent  is  usually  about  $2  a  room. 
The  houses  maintained  by  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  however,  are  of  very 
fair  character.  Since  the  life  of  mines  is  likely  to  be  from  25  to  50  years,  companies 
ought  to  put  up  comfortable  houses.  ( 133,  134. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  as  a  rule  miners'  houses  in  West 
Virginia  are  owned  by  operators,  but  miners  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  them  nor 
discriminated  against  if  they  do  not.  Thirty -two  per  cent  of  witness's  employees 
own  their  own  houses,  many  having  been  aided  to  build  them  by  witness.  Men  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  butthisdoes  not  seem  to  check  their  striking.  (12,  16. ) 

7.  Company  tenements. — Anthracite  region. — Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator, 
speaking  for  his  own  mines  especially,  holds  that  tenements  are  constructed  mostly  at 
the  desire  of  the  men  themselves.  He  would  prefer  not  to  build  any;  but  since  the 
company  can  furnish  them  at  cheaper  rates  than  private  owners,  they  are  demanded 
by  the  miners.  He  admits  that  they  are  not  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  but  holds 
that  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished  for  the  rent  paid.  They  are  mostly  of  2 
stories,  with  2  rooms  on  the  lower  floor.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  often  bad,  but 
this  is  apparently  due  largely  to  the  character  of  the  tenants.  The  rent  charged  is 
$6  per  month,  a  ton  of  coal  monthly  being  furnished  by  the  company.  Houses 
built  by  private  owners  are  better,  but  the  rents  are  considerably  higher.  (158, 159. ) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  a  great  many  houses,  which  it  leases  to 
its  employees,  but  that  it  prefers  to  have  them  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where 
it  need  not  make  provision  for  them.  There  are  isolated  ulaces  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  company  to  furnish  houses.  When  wages  went  so  low,  about  1898,  and  the 
working  time  was  so  short,  "the  company  forgot  to  charge  them  any  house  rent." 
Probably  half  the  men,  perhaps  more,  live  in  the  towns  away  from  their  work  and 
are  carried  to  and  from  their  work  by  the  miners'  trains — some  of  them  10  or  15 
miles.  These  trains  are  run  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  accommodate  the  men  and 
keep  them  in  the  towns,  "where  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  as  other 
people  do  under  municipal  government."  The  men  are  charged  for  passage  just 
about  what  it  costs  to  run  the  trains — about  5  cents  for  15  miles.  Sometimes  there  ia 
a  deficiency  which  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  makes  up.  (648,  652. ) 
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Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  the  houses  owned  by  his  company  have  from  4  to  10  rooms.  A  4-room  house 
rents  for  $2,  $3,  or  $4,  according  to  its  quality.  There  are  some  houses  that  cost  $6, 
and  some  10-room  houses  that  run  as  high  as  $8.  All  the  company's  houses  are 
good.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  iron  company,  so  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  miners 
live  in  the  towns.  It  makes  better  people  to  live  where  town  facilities,  schools,  and 
churches  are  available.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  company  has  established  the 
running  of  miners'  trains.  (657. ) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  has  very  few  tenement  nouses. 
(661.) 

8.  Company  doctors. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  at  one  of  the  largest  mines  controlled  by 
his  company,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  miners  that  they  shall  pay  a  certain 
sum  per  month  for  a  doctor.  It  is  optional  with  them  to  entei  this  arrangement,  but 
where  they  do  so  the  company  collects  the  monthly  sum  and  the  doctor  furnishes 
the  necessary  attendance  and  medicines.  (80.) 

D.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  Bituminous  mines. — Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal  mining  has  been  solely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  trade  unions.  The  result  has  been  very  beneficial  in  raising  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence. The  ability  of  miners  and  other  producers  to  produce  more  than  can  be  con- 
sumed makes  a  reduction  of  hours  necessary.  There  is  special  need  of  short  hours 
in  coal  mines  because  of  the  unhealthy  conditions.  ( 70. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
enables  the  workman  to  improve  his  intellectual  faculties  and  become  a  better  citizen. 
Miners  are  more  justly  entitled  to  reduction  than  men  working  above  ground,  because 
of  the  unhealthful  conditions  in  which  they  work.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by 
miners  and  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  (27, 28.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by  agreement  of  employers  and 
miners'  organizations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  parts  of  other 
States.  Operators  object  little  except  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  is  not  uni- 
versal. Trade  is  to  some  extent  diverted  to  districts  having  longer  hours,  where  the 
proportion  of  fixed  expense  of  mine  operation  is  less.  More  men  have  been  given 
employment  under  the  8-hour  system,  and  miners  are  improving  themselves  in  health 
and  mind.  He  speaks  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  shorter  hours  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  desirability  of  uniform  hours  on  account  of  the  competition  of  different  districts. 
Working  long  hours  in  one  district  injures  others.  (47,  48.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  further  that  the  reduction  to  8  hours  per  day  is  specially  desir- 
able in  coal  mines  because  of  excessive  production;  but  a  man  can  do  as  much  phys- 
ical work  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  Miners  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  rate  per  ton 
under  reduced  hours,  so  that  the  operator  would  lose  nothing.  His  machinery  would 
not  even  stand  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  at  present.  So  far  where  hours 
of  miners  have  been  reduced  mine  laborers  who  work  by  the  day  have  had  their 
wages  correspondingly  reduced.  (36,  41,  47.) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  8-hour  day  is  demanded  by  the 
trade  unions  everywhere.  Its  effects  in  the  mines  have  not  yet  been  fully  proved, 
but  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  last  year  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  injurious  to 
operators  of  mines.  There  are  special  reasons  why  the  8-hour  day  is  desirable  on 
account  of  the  unhealthful  conditions  prevailing  in  mines.  (129, 135, 137. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  has  not  injured  the  operators;  at  least  there  was  no  objection  raised  to 
the  continuance  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  agreement.  The  miners 
have  had  more  time  to  read  and  study,  to  enjoy  their  homes  and  society,  and  their 
health  has  been  improved.  (100.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  8-hour  system  has  given  satisfaction 
to  the  miners,  and  generally  also  to  the  operators.  One  effect  in  the  Massillon  dis- 
trict has  been  to  compel  the  introduction  of  better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so 
that  the  miners  can  now  produce  practically  as  much  as  in  9  or  10  hours,  when  they 
often  had  to  wait  to  have  their  coal  hauled  out.  Moreover,  the  miners  were  not 
always  actually  working  full  time  under  the  former  system,  whereas  they  are  now 
required  to  do  so.  (171.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  an  Illinois  operator,  believes  that  most  of  the  coal  operators,  at  least 
in  Illinois,  granted  the  demand  for  the  8-hour  day  unwillingly,  and  believe  still  that 
it  was  injunous  to  their  interests.  A  man  can  not  do  mucn  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  work  in  8  hours  which  he  could  in  10.  It  may  be  best  for  his  health  and 
welfare  to  consent  to  such  reduction  of  his  earning  capacity,  but  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  what  it  was  found  to  be  in  Illinois,  that  the  miners  ultimately  secure  as  high 
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wages  for  8  hours  as  they  would  for  10,  although  doing  less  work,  thus  injuring 
employers.  The  witness  concedes  that  the  miners  may  have  produced  as  much, 
taking  the  entire  year  through,  under  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10-hour  system, 
because  of  the  more  continuous  working.  The  excessive  producing  capacity  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country  may  thus  justify  an  8-hour  day.  The  witness  admits, 
finally,  that  the  8-hour  day,  if  uniform  in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  country, 
would  be  advantageous  to  all  concerned;  however,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  coal  district  when  it  does  not  prevail  in  other  districts.  (109,  111.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  per  day  has  injured  the  operators,  since  the  machinery,  which  is  now 
largely  being  used,  lies  idle  two-thirds  of  the  day.  It  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  run  different  shifts.  The  "tipple"  outside  the  mine  can  be  run  satisfactorily  only 
by  daylight,  and  unless  run  at  least  10  hours  a  day  is  unprofitable.  The  witness 
does  not  believe  that  the  miners  have  really  shortened  their  hours  materially;  being 
paid  by  the  ton,  they  have  always  worked  about  as  long  as  seemed  to  them 
best.  (82.) 

2.  Anthracite  mines. — Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that 
the  wages  of  miners  are  bard  to  state,  because  some  of  them  will  work  5  hours  in  the 
day,  some  of  them  3  hours,  and  some  of  them  full  time.  Ten  hours  are  called  a  full 
day,  but  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  think  he  has  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  so 
long.  They  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours.  It  is  exceptional  if  one  works  over  7.  It 
is  impossible  to  compel  regular  working  hours.  The  law  requires  that  if  10  men 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  they  be  allowed  to  come  up.  It  often  happens  that  Mr. 
Marcy  would  be  glad  to  run  until  6  o'clock,  but  is  compelled  to  stop  at  4  because  the 
supply  is  falling  so  short  that  he  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If 
the  men  would  all  stay  and  work  it  would  go  right  on.  (667-669. ) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  anthracite  miners  mostly  work  10 
hours  per  day,  although  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even  more.  Owing 
to  the  great  oversupply  of  labor  there  are  many  constantly  idle,  and  the  shorter 
workday  is  needed  to  take  up  the  unemployed  and  to  increase  the  regularity  of 
employment.  The  shorter  day  would  also  have  beneficial  social  and  educational 
effects.  (149.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  coal  operator,  considers  8  hours  a  big  day's  work  in  the 
mines  and  would  favor  the  reduction  of  hours  everywhere  to  that  number.  (154. ) 

E.  General  soeial  conditions.  (See  also  Drunkenness  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
p.  CLIX.  ) — rMr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Eeading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  general  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  miners,  including  the 
foreigners,  are  satisfactory.  There  has  been  very  great  improvement.  The  foreigners 
used  to  live  8  or  9  or  10  in  a  room  and  15  or  20  in  the  same  house.  But  these  condi- 
tions are  largely  done  away  with.  The  foreign  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 
The  young  people  are  Americans.  (656,  657.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  during  the  past  15  years  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region,  especially  of  the  native  born  and  of 
those  from  northern  Europe,  has  improved  considerably,  although  their  wages  have 
not  increased.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  refined,  and  their  habits  are  better. 
They  spend  their  money  more  judiciously.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe  are 
gradually  catching  American  ideas.  ( 160. ) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  little  food  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  his  company's 
mines.  There  are  some  farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleys,  but  the  markets 
are  largely  supplied  from  the  cities  and  from  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia. 
In  many  parts  of  the  region  the  miners  have  little  patches  of  ground  and  raise  vege- 
tables and  potatoes.  (653. ) 

*Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  states  that  coal  miners  are  on  a  decidedly 
higher  plane  than  25  years  ago,  when  the  mines  were  extremely  unsanitary  and  the 
miners'  houses  mere  hovels.  Wages  have  been  increased  and  hours  reduced.  The 
miners,  having  become  more  educated,  require  more  pay  and  comforts.  But  very 
few  American-born  men  will  mine  coal.  (81. ) 

"*  F.  Strikes  of  eoal  miners.  (For  general  statements,  see  Strikes  and  boycotts, 
p.  CLI.  ) — 1.  Strikes  of  1894  and  1897. — Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the 
great  general  strike  of  1894  was  due  primarily  to  The  .'.action,  ot  .the"  Huw  Yutk  and — '  ~^ 

'  Cleveland  Clabl  Coal  Company,  wnicn  reduced  the  price  for  mining  10  cents  below 
the  rates  agreed  upon  hy  t.hA  operators  a.nn  min^ra  of  the  country.     This  compelled"  ./" 
OTner  operators  to  seek  reductions,  anH  the  strike  followed.    The  result' was  aiiaaiance-  L'\j 
Of  tQTcentsjper  ton.    'The_strike  of  1897"  was  causecTby  the  same  company  in  practi-  \^ 
dally  the'samejvay  and  the~result  wag  .an  advance^  of  Scents  per  ton.     (173. ) 
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Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Gas  and  Coal  Company  employs  about  1,000  men  in  its  3  mines.  It  refuses  to  cooperate 
with  other  operators  in  agreements  with  miners,  and  by  cutting  prices  and  wages  is 
able  to  demoralize  the  entire  trade.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  producing  capacity  above 
consumption  one  operator  can  set  prices  for  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  coal  than 
he  can  produce.  This  company  refuses  to  deal  with  unions  or  to  employ  union  men; 
its  wages  are  usually  5  cents,  but  at  present  12  cents,  per  ton  lower  than  those  of 
other  operators.  It  first  claimed  the  right  to  pay  lower  wages  because  it  paid  in  cash 
and  had  no  company  store.  In  1896  it  proposed  to  miners  and  other  operators  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  at  union  rates,  provided  all  operators  made  cash  payments 
and  used  uniform  screens.  Most  mines  agreed  to  this,  but  later  the  agreement  was 
broken,  company  stores  were  reestablished,  and  wages  fell  from  70  to  54  cents  per 
ton.  The  miners  who  were  employed  by  operators  who  maintained  the  agreement 
themselves  volunteered  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  equalize  competition.  (60,  61,  73. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  general  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  increase 
price  of  coal  and  thereby  wages  by  suspending  production.  The  strike  lasted  84 
days  and  yet  the  amount  earned  by  the  miners  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  wages  having  been  raised.  (36.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  arose  because  the  operators  were 
practically  forced  by  the  demoralization  of  prices  to  break  an  agreement  as  to  wages 
made  with  the  miners'  organization.  The  attempt  was  made  to  bring  down  prices 
for  mining  from  65  cents  to  54  cents  per  ton.  The  miners'  officials  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  strike,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  reasonable 
conditions.  (78,  79.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  was  ordered  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  miners  to  earn  enough  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life.  The  masses  of  the  people 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  ( 129. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE  says  that  although  this  strike  was  ordered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  although  the  great  bulk  of  the  laborers  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting  it,  they 
joined  in  the  strike  and  secured  the  benefits  of  its  result.  No  notice  to  or  arrange- 
ment with  employers  was  made  concerning  this  strike.  Its  result  was  a  gain  of  fully 
20  per  cent  in  wages.  (90.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  one  of  the  noticeable  effects  of  the  great  strike  of  1897  was  a 
marked  transfer  of  coal  from  its  customary  markets  to  others  where  the  strike  had 
caused  a  shortage.  Thus  3  weeks  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated  there  was  quite  a 
shortage  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland,  but  this  became  less  5  weeks  later. 
Coal  which  had  been  going  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  the  Northwest  by  water  was 
shipped  to  Cleveland,  that  which  had  been  going  to  the  Northwest  from  Iowa  and 
Kansas  was  sent  to  St.  Louis;  while  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  furnished  coal  to 
Chicago.  These  facts  show  the  difficulty  of  success  in  strikes  where  the  aggregate 
productive  capacity  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  (127.) 

2.  Lattimer  strike. — Mr.  JAMES  says  that  the  Lattimer  strike  of  1897  was  brought 
about  immediately  by  the  brutality  of  a  superintendent  in  striking  a  miner,  although 
there  were  other  grievances  which  it  was  likewise  sought  to  remedy.     The  operators 
refused  to  discharge  the  offending  superintendent  and  the  miners  struck.     The  result 
was  that  the  company  signified  its  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils,  although 
the  superintendent  was  not  discharged.     One  of  the  evils  had  been  compulsion  to 
buy  supplies  for  mining  at  high  prices  from  the  company  stores;  this  was  practically 
done  away  with.     The  miners  engaged  in  this  strike  were  not  organized  and  had  no 
effective  leaders,  which  apparently  accounts  in  part  for  their  lawlessness.     The  wit- 
ness believes,  however,  that  the  s'hooting  of  strikers  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
could  have  been  prevented  by  wise  action  on  his  part.     The  miners  were  patrolling 
and  parading  on  the  highway,  and  none  of  them  had  arms,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  sheriff's  posse  was  injured.     Only  a  few  days  before  the  mayor  #f 
Hazleton  had  kindly  told  the  strikers  that  they  must  not  march  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  and  they  had  gone  by  another  route.     A  similar  procedure  might 
have  been  employed  by  the  sheriff.     The  witness  believes  that  the  action  of  the 
sheriff  was  due  to  the  desire  of  operators  to  cow  the  men  and  force  them  to  return  to 
work.     (139-143. ) 

3.  Strikes  at  Pana  and  Virden,  1898-99. — Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  strike  at  Pana,  111.,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  one 
operator  to  pay  the  wages  agreed  on  by  the  general  convention  of  operators  and 
miners,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.     The  State  board  of  arbitration  and  the 
executive  committees  of  the  miners'  and  operators'  associations,  declared  this  scale 
fair  and  unanimously  supported  the  strikers.    The  operator  imported  colored  laborers, 
and  the  riot  was  brought  about  by  part  of  these  attempting  to  prevent  others,  under 
the  influence  cf  the  miners'  organization,  from  leaving  the  town.     (52,  53.) 
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Mr.  DAL/ELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  in  1897  fixed  differential  prices  for  mining  in  the 
different  districts  of  Illinois,  and  these  were  later  agreed  to  by  the  miners.  The 
operators  of  the  Virden  and  Pana  fields,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  rates  fixed 
and  left  the  association.  When  the  miners  struck  against  the  rates  fixed  by  these 
operators,  the  dispute  was  submitted,  by  agreement  on  both  sides,  to  the  Illinois 
State  board  of  arbitration.  When  the  decision  was  made,  the  operators  refused  to 
abide  by  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover  the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate.  (118.) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  says  that  the  defense 
fund  of  the  miners'  organization  of  Illinois  has  chiefly  been  spent  in  connection  with 
the  strikes  at  Virden  and  Pana.  The  cause  of  these  difficulties  was  the  failure  of  the 
mine  owners  to  comply  with  the  agreements  between  the  interstate  organization  of 
miners  and  the  organization  of  operators  as  to  the  price  of  mining.  After  having 
agreed  to  arbitrate,  the  mine  owners  repudiated  the  decision  of  the  State  board. 
They  endeavored  to  import  labor  from  the  South,  many  of  the  men  having  been  in 
the  convict  mines  in  the  Southern  States.  These  men  were  brought  in  under  the 
protection  of  Winchester  rifles  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  Illinois,  f 
The  governor  of  Illinois  did  not  mean  to  declare  that  he  had  the  right  to  deprive  a  Y 
man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  nor  did  the  color  question  enter 
into  his  action.  He  held  simply  that  the  men  imported  were  an  undesirable  class  of 
citizens,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  bring  them  in  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  armed 
body.  The  laborers  imported  were  never  actually  taken  from  the  trains,  but  were 
carried  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  distributed  to  other  States.  The  mining  operators 
finally  agreed  to  pay  the  mining  rate  fixed  for  that  district.  (178-180. ) 

4.  Strikes  in  the.  anthracite  region. — Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in 
March,  1900,  says  that  this  company  has  had  no  recent  general  strikes;  no  labor 
difficulty  beyond  local  strikes  of  breaker  boys.  (659.) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  testi- 
fying in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  been  entirely  free  from  labor 
troubles.  There  has  been  none  since  1888.  At  that  time  there  was  a  strike,  not 
caused  by  any  difficulty  between  the  company  and  its  men,  but  growing,  as  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  out  of  a  strike  of  the  railroad  employees.  (654. ) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  testifying  in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  had  only  one 
general  strike  since  1875,  namely,  that  of  1888.  (653.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  July,  1901,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite 
field  prior  to  the  strike  in  the  fall  of  1900;  in  fact,  conditions  varied  very  much  in 
different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  In  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are  employed,  their  wages  were 
based  upon  the  price  at  which  coal  was  sold  at  tidewater.  When  coal  sold  for  $5  a 
ton  at  tidewater,  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20 
for  a  week's  work.  Of  course,  the  mines  did  not  work  constantly;  if  the  mines 
worked  only  half  a  week  the  miners  received  only  half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on. 
When  the  sliding  scale  method  was  first  adopted,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations,  an  agreement  having  been  made  which  permitted 
the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators  to  determine  the  price  at 
which  coal  was  being  sold;  but  when  the  miners  organization  lost  its  strength,  the 
companies  alone  determined  what  coal  was  sold  for,  and  consequently  the  sliding 
scale  became  an  evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  had  been 
treated  honestly  by  the  operators  or  not.  The  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900  was  only 
settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to  fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  and  abolishing  the 
sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district,  prior  to  the  strike,  was 
deplorable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  mining  population  was  unable  to  speak  the 
.  English  language.  Bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities, 
keeping  them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers, 
who  were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  bought  at  the 
company  stores,  where  they  were  usually  compelled  to  deal.  Many  of  the  companies 
did  not  own  stores,  but  all  companies  owned  the  long  rows  of  company  houses, 
which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Employment  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular.  An  average  of  180  days 
per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have  ever  worked. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
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that  it  was  unable  to  succeed.  It  became  obvious  that  conditions  of  employment 
could  not  be  improved,  unless  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  aroused  from 
their  lethargy.  The  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  made  every  honorable  effort 
to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  miners'  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike;  but  they  failed 
utterly.  The  operators  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers  could 
not  be  induced  to  strike.  There  were  only  8,000  of  them  attached  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

When  the  operators  refused  to  meet  the  miners,  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of 
prices,  which  called  for  a  general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  per  keg,  semimonthly  payment  of  wages,  and 
the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
miners,  all  their  demands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  the 
organization.  However,  the  companies  have  recognized  the  local  mine  committees, 
and  they  take"  up  for  adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers 
of  the  union.  This  latter  arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held 
in  New  York  City  in  March,  1901,  and  it  was  practically  agreed  that  if  matters  moved 
along  properly  the  organization  would  be  recognized  and  contracts  made  with  it  next 
year.  (699-701.) 

O.  Blacklisting. — Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  that  employers  frequently  place  men 
on  lists,  especially  for  taking  active  part  in  organizations.  Clerks  of  companies  have 
been  seen,  when  men  applied  for  positions,  to  run  over  a  list  of  names  and  often  to 
reject  the  applicant  after  doing  so.  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  has  been  on  a  list,  and 
others  have  told  him  of  similar  experience.  No  objection  would  be  made  to  such 
lists  of  incompetent  men.  (22.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  the  blacklist  is  one  of  the  worst  weapons  miners  have  to 
contend  against.  It  is  chiefly  directed  against  men  active  in  organizing  labor.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  it.  Special  abuses  of  this  sort  exist  in  West 
Virginia.  (37.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  has  been  told  that  miners  are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  a  commu- 
nity because  of  being  blacklisted  for  taking  an  active  part  in  trade  unions.  (128. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  men  who  are  discharged  sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  get 
work,  or  are  discharged  again  after  a  day  or  two;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
prove  that  blacklists  have  been  used.  (65. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  practice  of  boycotting  is  not  a  very  successful  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor,  and  that  it  is  unjust.  Blacklists  are  more  effective,  since  it 
is  easier  to  reach  the  producer  than  the  consumer,  and  they  also  should  be  abol- 
ished. (182.) 

Mr.  MARCY',  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  heard  of  black- 
listing among  the  operators  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  a  miner  in  the  valley  has  ever  been  blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time. 
He  knows  none  have  been  blacklisted  to  him  or  by  him.  (671. ) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  maintain  any  blacklist.  It  never  asks  where  a  man  comes 
from  when  he  applies  for  work.  If  he  shows  that  he  is  a  competent  miner,  and  if 
there  is  work  for  him,  he  is  taken  on.  (655.) 

II.  Joint  conferences  and  agreements  in  bituminous  coal  fields. — 

1.  Desirability. — Mr.  DALZELL,  an  Illinois  coal  operator,  says  that  where  either  party 
to  the  wage  contract  is  at  liberty  to  terminate  it  at  any  time  he  sees  no  reason 
why  employers  should  not  practically  fix  wages  without  any  formally  signed  con- 
tract; but  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  systematic  wages  for  a  definite 
period,  as  for  a  year,  a  formal  contract  is  desirable.  Such  contracts  tend  to  prevent 
cuts  of  wages  through  excessive  competition  of  operators.  ( 120. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  the  wage 
contracts  frequently  required  by  employers  in  the  coal  trade  are  not  considered  by 
the  miners'  organizations  fair  or  free.  The  conditions  imposed  are  determined  solely 
by  the  employer,  and  the  workman  is  often  practically  forced  by  his  necessity  to 
agree  to  all  of  them.  (125.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  also  says  that  contracts  be- 
tween operators  and  miners  individually,  not  made  by  organizations,  are  practically 
not  free.  They  are  drafted  by  the  employers,  and  the  miners  must  sign  or  go  with- 
out employment.  The  courts  hold  them,  however,  to  be  binding.  Such  contracts 
often  force  the  miner  to  waive  many  rights,  especially  allowing  an  employer  to  retain 
whatever  earnings  are  in  his  hands  whenever  the  miner  leaves  for  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing better  conditions.  (33.) 
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Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  coal  operator,  says  it  has  never  been  found  neces- 
sary in  the  coal  trade  in  recent  years  to  resort  to  arbitration  by  outside  parties.  The 
miners  and  the  operators  meet  in  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  establish 
agreements,  and  are  able  to  settle  their  differences  by  joint  discussion.  They  have 
come  to  know  one  another  better  and  both  sides  are  more  liberal  and  fair  than 
before.  (74,  76.) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  wages  of  coal  miners  are  now 
chiefly  fixed  by  joint  agreements  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  committees  of 
employers,  made  yearly.  These  have  lessened  the  number  of  strikes  and  increased 
harmony.  The  witness  believes  that  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  both  miners 
and  operators,  with  mutual  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  business  and  of  rates  of 
wages,  better  conditions  might  be  obtained  and  more  harmony  between  miners  and 
employers  established.  (59,  63. ) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees  fixing  the  conditions  of  labor  for  a 
period  of  time  are  a  very  powerful  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace.  One  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  establishment  of  these  agreements  has  been  the  unwilling- 
ness of  employers  to  recognize  labor  organizations.  Another  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  employers  have  been  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  and 
unwilling  to  form  organizations.  The  differences  in  local  conditions  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  employers  to  come  together  with  a  view  to  establishing  uniformity  and  mak- 
ing the  basis  of  competition  more  fair.  (686,  688.) 

2.  History  and  methods  of  interstate  conferences. — Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator, 
says  that  during  the  eighties  the  bituminous  miners  and  operators  of  the  country 
established  a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  wages,  hours,  etc.  This  system  was 
interrupted  by  the  strikes  of  1894  and  1897.  A  joint  conference  in  January,  1898, 
resulted  in  an  advance  of  wages  and  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day.  The  sys- 
tem is  considered  beneficial  to  the  operators,  since  it  enables  them  to  calculate  upon 
expenses  acurately.  The  enforcement  of  these  contracts  rests  upon  the  honor  of  the 
operators  and  the  miners,  but  both  are  usually  inclined  to  abide  by  them.  (173.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  the  system  of 
interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  bituminous  coal  operators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  miners'  organization  had  its  origin  in  1885,  when  an  informal  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  In  the  spring  of 
1886  another  conference,  representing  the  same  districts,  was  held  and  an  agreement 
entered  into.  These  conferences  continued  each  year  until  1889,  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of  southern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  to  take  part 
or  pay  the  scale  of  wages,  the  northern  operators  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference 
movement.  However,  the  operators  and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to 
meet  in  separate  State  conferences  after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  disastrous  and  expensive  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  between  the  leading  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
the  spring  of  1898.  This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  operators  from 
the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  wages  and  regulating  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  was  entered  into,  and  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  up  to  the  present  time  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Mr.  Mitchell  describes  the  organization  and  methods  of  business  of  the  joint  annual 
interstate  conferences.  He  says  that  many  operators  from  each  of  the  four  States  or 
districts  covered  by  the  system  attend  the  conferences,  as  do  representatives  from 
each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  committee  on  rules  and 
order  of  business  is  selected,  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  operators  and  miners  of  each  of  the  4  States  represented 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes — that  is  to  say,  4  votes  are  given  to  the  miners  of 
each  State,  and  4  votes  to  the  operators  of  each  State,  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
any  principal  motion  that  affects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  conditions  which 
shall  govern  employment  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  of  the  miners  and 
all  of  the  operators.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  joint  confer- 
ence a  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each  district,  is 
selected.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  both  the  general  conference 
and  the  general  scale  committee  is  made,  printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  of  the 
miners'  organization  and  to  the  operators.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail 
to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners 
and  4  operators  is  selected  from  the  general  scale  committee,  and  they  go  into  execu- 
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tive  session.  No  stenographic  report  is  made,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived 
at  which  is  presented  to  the  general  scale  committee,  and  to  the  general  joint 
conference.  (697-699.) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  the 
interstate  conferences  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  were  inaugurated  at 
Chicago  in  January,  1898,  as  the  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in  1897.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  annually  since,  and  agreements  regarding  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  have  been  adopted. 

The  interstate  convention  is  held  immediately  after  the  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  There  is  a  large  representation  of  miners  and  operators  from  each 
of  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district),  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  questions  at  issue  are  not  settled  in  open  convention,  but  a  general  discussion 
s^  takes  place  there,  after  which  the  formation  of  a  scale  is  referred  to  the  joint  scale 
committee,  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each  State.  The  final  adop- 
tion of  the  details  is  usually  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  16.  There  has  never  been 
a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  system  has  resulted  in  greater  uniformity  in 
conditions  and  in  a  much  better  feeling  between  employersand  employees.  ( 678, 682. ) 

3.  Purposes  of  interstate  conferences. — Mr.  JUSTI  says  the  main  purpose  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  was  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  mining  in 
these  States,  so  as  to  put  all  operators  upon  an  equal  basis  in  competition.     Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  system  chaos  had  prevailed.     Labor  was  always  dissatisfied, 
and  operators  did  not  work  at  all  in  harmony.     Often  they  were  not  acquainted  with 

*  one  another.  The  miners  of  one  employer  would  strike  because  they  were  getting 
less  pay  than  those  at  some  neighboring  mine,  while  some  operators,  on  finding  that 
they  were  paying  higher  rates  than  their  competitors,  would  shut  down  the  mines 
until  the  rate  could  be  reduced. 

The  system  of  interstate  agreements  regarding  the  conditions  of  labor  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  a  fair  basis  of  competition.  Operators  are  able 
to  know  in  a  general  way  what  it  costs  other  operators  to  mine  coal.  Entire  uni- 
formity has  not  yet  been  realized.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the  use  of 
screens  before  the  weighing  of  the  coal  is  permitted,  while  in  Illinois  coal  is 

x^  paid  for  on  the  run-of-mine  basis.  The  differential  between  machine  mining  and 
pick  mining  has  not  been  uniformly  established.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  the  degree 
of  uniformity  which  has  been  secured,  and  which  could  be  brought  about  only  by  a 
recognition  of  the  labor  organization  among  the  miners  and  a  joint  agreement  Avith 
it,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  operators  and  has  brought  stability  to  the  min- 
ing industry.  (677,  678,  682.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  also  states  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  interstate  move- 
ment "that  the  scale  of  prices  is  based  not  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  miners 
alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district  to  produce  coal  at  a 

"^  price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sold  in  fair  competition  with  every  other  district; 
that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  men  equal  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  districts  themselves,  the 
principal  object  being  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to  make  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another." 

Mr.  STEPHENSOX  says  the  aim  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  to  equalize  the  prices  of 
mining  in  competing  districts  and  States  for  the  benefit  of  operators  as  well  as  of  miners. 
It  does  not  desire  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  operators,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  product.  (29. ) 

4.  Effect  on  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees. — Mr.  MITCHELL  in  July,  1901, 
made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  joint  conference  system: 
"  The  establishment  of  this  joint  conference  system  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and  employee.     As  a  result  of 
their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each  side  having  equal  power, 
they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's  needs  and  wants  and 
with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to  know  and  respect  one 
another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  friends.     And  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  great  degree;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  serious  strikes,  either 
local  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our  joint  agreements."     (699.) 

5.  Effect  on  wages  and  conditions  of  labor. — Mr.  MITCHELL  states  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  in  1897  "wages  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  cent  in  the  4  districts  which  are  parts  of  the  interstate  movement,  and 
practically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured  for  the  miners  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  State  joint  conferences  have  been  established  between  the 
operators  and  miners.     The  8-hour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.     The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash 
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has  been  established,  and  the  size  of  the  screens  in  use  has  been  so  regulated  as  to 
minimize  their  evil  effects."     (700. ) 

Mr.  JUSTI  says  that  the  first  interstate  agreement  in  the  bituminous  mining  indus- 
try, made  in  January,  1898,  advanced  wages  materially  above  those  prevailing  before 
the  strike  of  1897.  Again  in  1900  the  rate  of  pick  mining  was  advanced  considera- 
bly, by  from  7  to  11  cents  per  ton,  while  the  rate  of  day  wages  was  increased  20  or 
25  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  further  advance  under  the  agreement  of  1901.  The 
increase  in  wages  by  the  advance  of  1900  will  probably  be  equal  to  nearly  $20,000,000 
for  the  miners  of  the  4  States  affected  by  the  system. 

Mr.  Justi  states  that  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  interstate  conference  to 
fix  the  prices  of  coal.  The  advance  in  wages  naturally  has  some  influence  on  the 
price  of  coal,  but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  entire  increase  in  recent  years 
has  become  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  coal.  The  prices  for  all  commodities  have 
advanced  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  before.  The  condition  of  the  mining 
industry  has  been  rendered  more  stable  by  the  agreement  system,'  and  the  steadiness  i> 
of  work  and  the  fair  wages  paid  to  the  miners  help  them  to  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  also  refrains 
entirely  from  interference  with  regard  to  prices.  The  chief  effect  of  the  agreement 
system  has  probably  been  to  equalize  the  prices  in  different  districts  rather  than  to 
advance  them.  (683,685.) 

Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  number  of  workingmen  coming  under  the  scope  of  the 
interstate  agreement  system  is  now  about  175,000,  being  somewhat  greater  than  it 
was  in  1897.  (684.) 

6.  Enforcement  of  joint  agreements. — Mr.  JUSTI  states  that  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  has  been  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  joint  agreements  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  settling  disputes  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ments.    The  miners  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  scarcely  yet  understand  the 
sacredness  of  the  contracts  into  which  their  organizations  enter  with  the  operators. 
There  is  difficulty  also  because  the  miners,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read  English, 
do  not  always  understand  the  terms  of  the  agreements.     New  men  are  constantly 
coming  into  the  mines  and  must  be  educated  to  understand  the  system.     Often  newly 
elected  officers  of  local  unions  try  to  make  demands  which  are  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreements.     A  clause  of  the  State  agreement  in  Illinois  provides  that  no 
local  demands  shall  be  made  except  at  meetings  of  the  operators  and  miners  in  the 
districts  and  subdistricts  held  prior  to  May  1  of  each  year.     There  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  binding  nature  of  these  agreements,  and  the  witness  believes  that 
the  chief  officers  of  the  miners'  unions  are  doing  all  they  can  to  enforce  them. 
Organization  of  employers,  however,  is  also  necessary.     (677,  678,  681. ) 

Mr.  Justi  explains  how  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  joint  agreements.  He  says  that  when  a  demand  is  made  by  the 
miners  of  any  mine,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  joint  agreement,  the  association 
sends  out  circular  letters  to  ascertain  from  operators  what  the  custom  on  that  matter 
has  been.  The  commissioner  then  meets  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  question  is  discussed,  so  that  uniformity  in  practice  is  secured.  The  records 
of  the  association,  after  a  few  years,  will  show  the  decision  of  almost  every  question 
which  is  likely  to  arise.  In  other  cases  where  a  charge  is  made  of  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  careful  inquiries  are  immediately  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  there 
have  been  violations  on  either  or  both  sides,  and  just  what  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions have  been.  (683. ) 

7.  Settlement  of  disputes  under  the  agreement  system. — Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  interstate  agreements 
which  confers  authority  upon  any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may 
arise  during  the  life  of  the  agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have 
organizations,  and  the  operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known 
as  a  "commissioner,"  whose  duties  and  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.     In 
most  instances  local  disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the 
committee  of  the  local  unions  of  the  miners'  organization.     Should  the  commissioner 
and  the  president  of  the  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
fail  to  agree,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  officers 
of  the  miners'  organization  and  adjusted  there.     In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators 
also  employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  portions  of  Ohio  dis- 
putes are  adjusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committee  or  the 
officers  of  the  district  miners'  organization.     (59. ) 

Mr.  JUSTI  says  that  the  Illinois  coal  miners  and  operators  feel  that  disputes  should 
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be  settled  as  near  the  source  as  possible,  and  as  promptly  as  possible.  Clauses  of  the 
joint  agreement  for  the  State  provide  accordingly  that  in  each  mine  the  pit  corumit- 
tee  shall  be  recognized,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner, 
this  committee,  together  with  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  union,  may  adjust 
the  matter  with  the  pit  boss.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  execu- 
tive board.  The  next  higher  appeal  is  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  organization  for  the  subdistrict,  while  disputes  which 
they  can  not  settle  are  referred  to  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  connection  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  company.  The  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  ordinarily  meets  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  case  of  disputes  which  are  not  settled  by  the  lower  authorities. 
Either  the  president  or  the  vice-president  of  the  State  organization  of  United  Mine 
Workers  meets  with  the  commissioner,  usually  at  the  place  of  dispute.  The  opera- 
tors and  miners  directly  interested  are  present  at  the  conference,  and  when  neces- 
sary witnesses  are  brought  in,  but  usually  only  those  connected  with  mines  having 
similar  conditions.  All  formality  is  waived,  and  the  fullest  latitude  is  given  to  wit- 
nesses, with  no  attempt  to  embarrass  them.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the 
truth. 

The  officer  of  the  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association  reach  an  agreement,  which  is  binding  on  both  sides.  There 
never  has  been  an  appeal.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  has  been  a  failure  to  agree 
and  reference  of  the  dispute  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Justi. 

During  the  past  year  about  200  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  commissioner. 
About  equal  numbers  of  these  originated  with  the  operators  and  with  the  miners. 
Possibly  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  decided  against  the  miners,  who  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  local  organizations  and  officers. 

Mr.  Justi  describes  more  fully  the  3  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  himself  for  decision.  One  of  these  cases  was  trifling,  and  Mr.  Justi 
consented  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  opinion  in  the  matter.  Another  case  referred  to  the 
question  whether  men  doing  construction  work  at  mines  should  be  forced  to  become 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Mitchell  preferred  not  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  joint  State  convention  of  1901,  which  agreed 
that  such  men  should  be  excluded  from  the  union. 

The  third  dispute  referred  to  was  in  the  Danville  district,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement.  This  clause  provides  that,  under 
the  scale  of  wages,  except  in  "extraordinary  conditions,"  the  work  of  the  miners 
shall  include  the  loading  of  coal  and  the  proper  timbering  of  the  working  places  and 
other  details  regarding  the  care  of  the  mines.  The  dispute  arose  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted "extraordinary  conditions."  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the  purpose 
of  this  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the  operators  of  the  Danville  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  basing  district,  the  right  to  demand  clean  coal  from  the  miners 
without  incurring  extra  expense.  The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators 
of  the  district  failed  to  agree,  and  there  was  danger  that  4,000  miners  would  quit 
work.  At  a  joint  convention  held  at  Danville  in  April,  1901,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi,  whose  decision  should  be  binding. 
These  gentlemen  made  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  4  of  the  10  mines  involved, 
devoting  3  days  to  the  work,  and  then,  after  a  session  of  2  days,  rendered  a  decision. 
This  decision,  which  was  submitted  in  full  by  Mr.  Justi,  defines  in  considerable 
detail  the  classes  of  work  which  miners  shall  be  required  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  getting  out  of  coal.  It  also  urges  both  operators  and  miners  to  consider 
questions  of  this  sort  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit.  Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  decision 
was  substantially  in  favor  of  the  operators,  but  that  it  was  accepted  and  carried  out 
by  the  miners.  (679-681,693.) 

8.  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association — State  agreements. — Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  that  organization  was  formed 
exclusively  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  matters.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the  operators 
in  enforcing  the  joint  agreements  with  the  miners'  organization  and  in  settling  dis- 
putes which  may  arise.  It  was  felt  that  mutual  respect  would  be  furthered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  organization  on  each  side,  and  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  would  then  become  strictly  a  matter  of  business.  The  employers' 
organization  also  serves  to  relieve  the  individual  operators  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  miners  in  many  cases,  giving  the  advantage  of  specialization. 

The  Coal  Operators'  Association  has  recently  established  a  commissioner,  Mr. 
Justi,  whose  main  object  is  to  meet  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization  in  the 
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settlement  of  disputes.    The  expense  of  the  organization  is  maintained  by  an  assess-    f  ^ 
ment  upon  the  operators  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage.     (677,  678,  685. ) 

Mr.  Justi  adds  that,  sqbjecttothe  interstate  agreement  regarding  the  conditions  of 
coaTjmnmg  in  Jb'ennsylvania,  uhio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  miners  and  operators-of 
Ittifiois  adopt  annually  a  Slate  ag'fee'iiiBlil. A  Joint  convention  "Is  Tield  immediately 
after  the  convention  of  the  United  Mluti  Workers  for  the  State,  and  the  agreement  is 
adopted  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  interstate  agreement.  The  proceedings 
of  the  convention  are  published  in  full,  in  order  that,  should  any  question  later  arise 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  joint  agreement,  the  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
the  clauses  might  be  conveniently  referred  to.  There  are  9  scale  districts,  formed  in 
view  of  the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  and  the  agreement  provides  for 
QJ?  ^;ffQ..r..-.|inir.  f-.p^r^TT,  tV"g??  ^i'atrir.t.g  jn  thfT sc^Te  of  wages.  After  the  joint  State 
convention,  district  and  subdistrict  conventions  are  Tield  fcTdeterinine  strictly  local 
conditions.  All  of  the  local  agreements,  as  well  as  the  State  agreement,  are  then 
printed  together  and  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  general  distribution  of 
these  agreements  has  been  found  to  be  very  advantageous,  since  formerly  the  contents 
of  them  were  not  always  understood  by  the  miners.  Mr.  Justi  affirms  that  these 
conferences  in  Illinois,  like  the  interstate  conferences,  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  operators  and  miners  alike,  and  that,  in  his  belief,  95  per  cent  of  all  differences 
between  employers  and  employees  can  be  settled  amicably  if  the  parties  would  only 
come  together  in  conference.  (680-683. ) 

Mr.  Justi  submits  a  copy  of  the  State  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1902.  This 
agreement  contains  a  scale  of  wages  for  pick  mining,  the  rates  being  fixed  for  each 
of  the  9  separate  districts,  with  variations  also  as  regards  particular  mines  and 
subdistricts.  The  basis  of  wages  is  the  amount  of  run-of-mine  coal.  The  rates  vary 
from  42  cents  to  81  cents  per  ton,  in  accordance  with  the  differences  in  conditions. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  for  outside  day  labor  are  left  unchanged  from  those  of  1900, 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  topman  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day.  The  inside 
scale  for  day  labor  is  based  on  the  interstate  scale  adopted  in  1898  with  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  $2. 10  per  day  be  paid  to  miners. 

Miners  are  to  be  paid  twice  monthly,  and  advances  between  pay  days  are  made 
at  the  option  of  the  operators.  The  price  of  powder  per  keg  is  fixed  at  $1.75,  and  the 
miners  agree  to  buy  their  powder  from  the  operators. 

The  scale  of  prices  is  based  on  coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities, 
weighed  before  screening.  The  miners  must  drill  and  blast  coal  in  accordance  with 
the  State  law  of  Illinois  regarding  safety.  The  operators  are  guaranteed  the  hearty 
support  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  disciplining  any  miner  who  fails  to  properly 
mine  and  load  coal.  The  scale  of  wages  includes,  except  in  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  rough  places  and  to 
brush  and  care  for  the  working  places  generally. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  8  hours  per  day  by  this  agreement.  All  men  work- 
ing by  the  day  are  required  to  perform  the  full  amount  of  labor,  the  time  of  g^ing 
toand  from  working  places,  hitching  up  mules  and  doing  other  preparatory  work,  as 
well  as  the  time  required  for  meals,  not  being  included  in  the  counting  of  the  8  hours. 
If  for  any  reason  operators  work  their  mines  less  than  8  hours,  they  are  to  pay  pro- 
portionately per  hour;  but  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  paid 
for  not  less  than  2  hours'  work. 

The  agreement  virtually  provides  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  mine  work  proper.  The  United  Mine  Workers  are  denied 
jurisdiction  over  the  mine  manager,  foremen,  hoisting  engineers,  and  certain  other 
superior  workers.  They  are  also  refused  jurisdiction  over  men  employed  in  pre- 
liminary construction  work  or  extensive  repair  work.  The  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  men  is  vested  in  the  mine  manager  and  his  subordinates,  but  if  a  man 
claims  to  have  been  discharged  unjustly  or  through  error  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
a  joint  board. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  recognition  of  the  pit  committee  representing  the 
miners,  but  their  duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  go  about  the  mine  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  some 
emplpyee  who  has  a  grievance.  The  operator  and  his  mine  manager  or  superintend- 
ent shall  be  respected  in  the  managing  of  the  mine  and  in  directing  the  work- 
ing force.  Provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  matters  between  the 
officers  of  the  Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  employers,  with  final  reference  of  mat- 
ters that  can  not  be  otherwise  settled  to  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  system  of  arbitration  provided 
in  this  agreement  has  been  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (see  p.  cxxxvm). 
692.) 
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9.  Extension  of  the  agreement  system. — Mr.  JUSTI  says  that  in  Kentucky  and  Iowa 
the  operators  and  miners  hold  State  conferences  and  adopt  agreements  very  similar 
to  those  in  Illinois  and  the  other  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement  system. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  admission  of  Iowa  and  Michigan  to  the 
interstate  conference,  but  the  operators  have  objected,  especially  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Mr.  Justi  thinks  that  their  opposition  was  partly  due  to  the  fear 
that  the  influence  of  those  States  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  more  western  States 
if  Iowa  and  Michigan  were  admitted.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  operators  have 
contended  that  no  other  State  should  be  admitted  until  West  Virginia  was  brought 
in.  The  operators  of  all  the  States  would  be  glad  to  have  West  Virginia  brought 
into  the  conference,  but  the  miners  there  are  not  organized.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  are  trying  to  bring  them  into  organization,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  both  at  the  seaboard  and  in  other  markets.  It  also  com- 
petes directly  with  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal,  being  sold  largely  in  Chicago.  The 
operators  of  "these  western  States  would  therefore  be  very  glad  to  see  West  Virginia 
brought  into  the  agreement  system.  The  cost  of  labor  is  lower  in  West  Virginia 
because  of  the  absence  of  organization.  It  is  true  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
mining  conditions,  but  these  could  be  provided  for  by  differentials  in  the  scale  of 
wages.  (684, 685.)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  states  that  systems  of  State  agreements^  between  operators  and 
miners,  based  upon  the  interstate  system;  have  Seen  introduced  in  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Temiessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and~the  central  district  of  Penn- 
aytvanfo .  -"alT  districts  not  covered  by  the  interstate  agreements!  The  principal  dis- 
turbing feature  in  the  coal  industry  is  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between  them  and  the  operators. 
If  the  system  of  interstate  agreements  could  be  extended  to  West  Virginia,  there 
would  probably  never  be  cause  for  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States.  The  witness  entertains  strong  hopes  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  both  miners  and  operators  in  West  Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantages  of 
the  agreement  system.  ( 699. ) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  operators  in  West  Virginia 
hold  joint  meetings  with  the  State  association  of  miners,  and  that  they  have  recently 
agreed  on  a  scale  and  a  system  of  arbitration.  They  prefer  to  deal  with  this  local 
organization  rather  than  with  a  national  organization,  because  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence in  the  latter  rests  with  representatives  of  other  coal  fields  with  interests  largely 
opposed  to  those  of  West  Virginia  operators  and  miners.  (14. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  national  miners' 
organization  and  the  great  body  of  real  miners  do  not  recognize  the  State  organization 
in  West  Virginia.  It  is  only  a  side  show  of  the  operators,  who  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  leaders  in  order  that  they  may  influence  the  miners.  The  joint  contract  made 
with  this  organization  as  to  rates  of  mining  is  merely  dictated  by  the  operators,  who 
entirely  refuse  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  national  organization.  (20.) 

""  I.  Labor  organizations  of  coal  miners — 1.  History. — Mr.  DAVIS  says  the 
first  organization  of  miners  dates  from  about  1868.  It  was  especially  strong  among 
anthracite  miners.  In  1869,  and  again  in  1883,  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
national  organizations,  which  succeeded  in  covering  quite  a  large  territory.  In  1886 
the  Knights  of  Labor  organized  a  district  assembly  of  miners.  In  1889  the  organiza- 
tion of  1883  was  reestablished  under  the  name  of  the  National  Progressive  Union, 
and  soon  after  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  organized  as  a  combination  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Progressive  Union.  The  present  organization  is  stronger 
than  both  of  its  predecessors  put  together.  (124. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  first  organization  of 
miners  was  in  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  1881  a  trade  union  was 
organized  in  Ohio,  which  spread  considerably.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
national  organization,  was  formed  in  1890,  and  had  a  membership  varying  from 
7,000  to  23,000  up  to  1897.  At  the  latter  date  there  were  very  few  miners  organized, 
especially  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  Illinois  there 
were  only  226  members  of  the  union  among  30,000  or  more  workers.  Owing  to  the 
success  of  the  strike  of  1897  the  membership  greatly  increased,  and  now  (April,  1899) 
includes  about  60,000  paying  members,  besides  15,000  or  20,000  more  who  do  not 
pay  the  tax  for  the  national  organization,  which  is  not  wcpected  from  all  members 
of  local  unions.  (90. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that 
many  miners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  they  later  broke  away 
and  joined  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  because  they  desired  to  manage  their 
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own  affairs  instead  of  being  controlled  by  members  of  other  trades.  The  American 
Federation  gives  moral  and  sometimes  financial  support  in  time  of  strikes.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (April,  1899)  is  over  100,000.  The 
national  executive  board,  of  11  members,  has  power  to  declare  strikes,  levy  assess- 
ments, and  otherwise  direct  organization  during  the  intervals  between  national  con- 
ventions. The  expenses  are  met  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  month.  In  case 
of  strikes  special  assessments  are  levied,  no  fund  being  accumulated  in  advance. 
(18,  19.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  April,  1899,  that  the 
organization  had  about  78,000  members  out  of  397,000  mine  workers  in  the  country; 
75  per  cent  of  its  membership  was  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
where  the  70,000  miners  were  nearly  all  organized.  The  constitution  defines  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  as,  securing  of  proper  wages,  paid  in  lawful  money  weekly 
on  the  basis  of  coal  properly  measured;  introduction  of  proper  appliances  for  venti- 
lation,  drainage,  and  prevention  of  accidents;  establishment  of  the  8-hour  day; 
exclusion  of  children  until  satisfactorily  educated  and  at  least  up  to  14  years;  prohi- 
bition of  employment  of  detectives  or  guards;  establishment  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. (30-32.) 

Mr.  McKAY  states  that  the  executive  board  of  the  national  organization  is  com- 
posed of  8  members  besides  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  Benefit  features  are  confined  to  the  local  organizations.  The  members  of 
the  board  usually  look  after  the  interests  of  the  miners  in  their  home  districts,  but  at 
times  several  or  all  visit  one  district.  The  organization  had  only  about  16,000  mem- 
bers in  1897,  but  now  (April,  1899)  has  from  75,000  to  80,000.  It  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  benefiting  coal  miners,  reducing  hours  and  increasing  wages.  It 
has  entirely  supplanted  the  Knights  of  Labor,  its  policy  of  open  meetings  being  pre- 
ferred by  miners  and  operators  to  secrecy.  (58,  59. ) 

Mr.  Ross  says  (May,  1899)  that  the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  been 
growing  rapidly  during  the  last  year  or  two,  although  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  increasing.  The  development  of  the  miners'  organizations  has  been  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  European  laborers  who  were  imported  in  large  numbers  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  organizations  have,  especially  in  Illinois,  nearly  all  joined 
the  unions  recently.  (180. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  stated  in  July,  1901,  that  "at  the  annual  convention  in  January, 
1897,  the  total  membership  was  11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899, 
54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000.  The  present  member- 
ship is  approximately  250,000." 

Mr.  LUCAS,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is  a 
separate  miners'  union,  somewhat  similar  to  the  national  union.  It  has  been  organ- 
ized three  or  four  years.  Not  all  of  West  Virginia  is  organized,  however,  and  this 
fact  is  still  a  great  source  of  irritation  to  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
(For  further  testimony  regarding  the  West  Virginia  organization,  see  Extension  of  the 
agreement  system,  p.  cxi..)  (676.) 

2.  Anthracite  region. — Mr.  JAMES  says  (April,  1899)  that  the  organization  of  the 
miners  has  progressed  very  slowly  in  the  anthracite  regions.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  began  organizing  there  about  1895.  The  Lehigh  region  was  not  reached 
until  1897,  and  the  Lackawanna  Valley  only  in  1899.  The  proportion  of  all  anthra- 
cite miners  organized  is  still  small.  (138.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (May,  1899)  that  there  has 
been  little  organization  among  anthracite  miners  until  very  recently.  The  operators 
do  not  know  whether  they  employ  organized  or  unorganized  men.  The  unions  have 
not  been  unreasonable  in  their  demands  in  recent  years,  though  they  usually  form  a 
center  for  pushing  complaints.  (165, 166. ) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (March,  1900)  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  his  men  are  organized.  He  does  not  know  what  portion.  He  asks 
no  questions.  A  man  is  equally  welcome  whether  he  is  union  or  nonunion.  Just 
before  his  testimony  Mr.  Marcy  had  dealt  with  a  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  which  had  "approached  him  with  a  complaint  that  he  was  paying  less  than 
others,  but  had  satisfied  itself  after  an  independent  investigation  that  he  was  not. 
(669,671.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  (March,  1900)  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  labor  organizations 
among  the  employees  of  his  company.  He  has  had  no  dealings  with  labor  unions,  and 
the  miners  have  not  at  any  time  asked  the  company  to  deal  with  them  collectively. 
(646, 648. ) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
(March,  1900)  that  he  has  not  been  asked  to  treat  with  any  organization  of  miners 
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since  1888.  At  that  time,  jn  the  occasion  of  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  striking 
railroad  men,  the  company  did  treat  with  the  miners.  (654.) 

Mr.  LOOMIS,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  Railway,  says  (March,  1900)  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
labor  organizations  among  his  employees.  He  deals  with  the  men  individually  and 
pays  no  attention  to  their  being  union  men  or  otherwise.  (659.) 

3.  Relation  to  employers. — Mr.  Scin.rKDEUBKKG,  a  J'itt.-'burg  operator,  says  that  30 
years~aTO  IradtLUInflflfl  In  t.hft  coal  mines  were  very"7rraTrreflring:  but  in  later  years, 
especially  slpce.  the  organization  jjf  the  United  Mine  Workers, "their  relation  to 

"employers  has  been  very  satisfactory'."  THe  only  drawback  is  that  thlTorganization 
is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  iis  conditions  of  wages,  etc.,  uniformly  in  all  districts 
and  mines.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  producers  to  have  even  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  secured  by  the  existence  of  a  national  organization  covering  different 
States.  It  would  be  possible  that  the  trade  unions  should  become  extreme  in  their 
demands  if  they  were  sufficiently  strong  and  included  practically  all  the  miners;  but 
atpresent  the  competition  of  other  mining  districts  prevents  excessive  demands. 
There  have  been  fewer  strikes  and  difficulties  in  late  years,  since  the  practice  of 
making  joint  agreements  between  the  operators  and  the  miners'  organization  has 
been  adopted.  The  witness,  however,  believes  that  the  employer  has  the  right  to 
hire  whomsoever  he  will  and  discharge  whom  he  pleases,  just  as  the  workingman 
has  a  right  to  accept  or  refuse  work.  There  are  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district  where 
union  labor  is  not  recognized  or  employed,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  it.  Union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side.  (74-77.) 

MnMuLLiN's  experience  as  a  mine  operator  in  Ohio  has  been  that  trade  unions 
/  are"beneiicial  botn  to  the  employ  uetj  and~to  the  operators.  Where,  as  with  the 
>»  'miners^ ugJuiia,  they  arc  managed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  they  give  a  sta- 
KTTit.y  tn  wages  arrd-btlslness  which  isj^vantagegtta.  Art  the  miners,  practically,  in 
the  witness's  mines,  belong  to  the  union.  Membership  in  the  union  is  not  made  a 
test  upon  their  entering  the  mines,  but  when  nonunion  men  enter  they  are  soon  per- 
suaded to  join  it.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case  where  the  unions  have  demanded 
that  men  must  join  the  unions  before  being  employed.  (166,  172.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
union  because  they  can  count  on  more  constant  work.  Before  organization  strikes 
often  took  place  without  notice,  and  without  thorough  discussion  by  the  men,  among 
themselves  or  with  the  operators.  (14.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  if  laws  were 
passed  prohibiting  mine  owners  from  preventing  their  employees  from  becoming 
members  of  labor  organizations,  these  organizations  themselves  could  do  much  to 
check  abuses  in  methods  of  payment,  in  safety  and  sanitation  of  mines,  etc.  (49, 56. ) 

4.  Relation  to  nonunion  men. — Mr.    DAVIS,   vice-president  of    the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  that  the  policy  of  this  organization,  as  of  other  unions,  is  to  use  all 
possible  influence  of  a  legitimate  nature  to  bring  in  nonunion  men.     It  does  not, 
however,  directly  advise  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.     But  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  one  mine  are  organized,  they  can  usually  bring  in 
the  remainder.     This  is  sometimes  done  by  requiring  that  all  men  in  the  mine  shall 
contribute  to  a  check-weighman  fund,  or  to  some  other  good  purpose,  contributions 
constituting  the  individual  a  member  of  the  organization.    (125.) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  nonor- 
ganized  miners  mostly  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the  unions.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  shown  special  favors  by  employers,  and  are  expected  accordingly  to 
influence  their  comrades  not  to  join  unions.  This  statement  is  based  simply  on  the 
difficulty  of  enlisting  men  who  are  receiving  large  wages,  who  are  specially  favorably 
situated.  The  union  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  free  contract  by  operators 
or  nonunion  men,  but  uses  peaceful  means  to  influence  the  latter  to  join  the 
organization.  (138,139.) 

Mr.  MC-KAY,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  policy  of 
the  organization  is  to  reason  with  nonmembers  and  show  them  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganizati6n.  In  rare  cases  members  refuse  to  work  with  nonunionists.  In  time  of 
strike  nonmembers  are  urged  to  join  in  striking,  and  very  frequently  do  so.  Thus  while 
only  16,000  men  belonged  to  the  organization  in  1897, 150,000  or  200,000  went  on  strike. 
It  is  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  higher  wages  in  one  mine  or  district 
unless  the  others  are  raised  also.  (59,  65. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  nonunion  men  usu- 
ally obey  strike  orders  issued  by  the  miners'  organization,  but  no  coercion  is  employed 
to  force  them  to  join  in  striking.  The  general  attitude  toward  them  is  conciliatory; 
arguments  are  presented  to  induce  them  to  join  the  union.  It  is  an  occasional, 
though  not  a  common  practice,  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.  They  are  always  wel- 
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come  to  join  the  organization,  and  even  when  members  have  broken  their  pledges 
they  are  received  back  freely.  (90,91.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  also  says  that  nonunion  miners  usually  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  union  declaring  strikes,  and  where  a  strike  is  successful  they  receive  the  same 
advantages.  They  have  gained  greatly  by  organization.  (20.) 

Mr.  MITCHEEL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  its  organization  seeks 
to  benefit  nonmembers  as  well  as  members,  although,  if  they  refuse  to  cooperate,  it 
sometimes  does  not  make  equal  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Agreements  with  operators 
as  to  wages  fix  rates  for  all  miners,  including  nonunion  men.  Nonunion  men  fre- 
quently obey  strike  orders.  Where  the  organization  is  strong  members  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  with  nonmembers,  but  never  try  to  prevent  them  from  working  by 
intimidation.  The  organization  believes  that  a  miner  who  refuses  to  become  a  mem- 
ber injures  himself  and  the  trade  also,  since  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected 
by  the  lower  wages  of  the  unorganized.  (32-34. ) 

Mr.  Ross  testifies  that  the  miners'  organizations  of  Illinois  do  not  ordinarily  refuse 
to  work  with  nonunion  men,  although  many  local  strikes  have  been  caused  by  men 
refusing  to  join  the  organizations.  Every  effort  is  used  to  induce  men  to  become 
members.  (181.) 

Mr.  DALZELL  admits  the  desirability,  even  the  necessity,  of  trade  unions,  but 
believes  that  they  exceed  their  rights  when  they  attempt  to  coerce  men  to  join  the 
organization,  or  to  compel  employers  to  employ  only  union  men.  He  has  been  told 
by  other  operators  in  Illinois  that  union  men  have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  and 
demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  employees  before  they  would  allow  them  to  go 
down  the  shaft.  (118,  119. ) 

5.  Relation  to  colored  labor. — Mr.  MITCHELL  says  the  United  Mine  Workers  admit 
colored  miners  freely,  and  where  they  are  organized  they  receive  the  same  wages  as 
whites,  work  in  same  mines  (though  usually  not  as  partners  of  white  men) ,  and  even 
hold  office  in  unions.     In  nonunion  mines  in  Alabama  colored  men  work  for  less 
wages.     They  are  quite  largely  organized  in  Alabama,  however;  and  the  competition 
of  colored  men  does  not  specially  tend  to  decrease  wages,  because  they  do  not  work 
very  hard.     (32,  52,  53.) 

Mr.  PEARCE  says  that  colored  men  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
many  cases,  and  are  often  very  efficient.  But  they  have  also  been  brought  in  from 
other  States,  usually  being  deceived  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  strikes,  as  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.  (101.) 

6.  Influence  on  wages. — Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  coal  miners'  organizations  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  keeping  up  wages,  and  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  self-defense 
of  the  weaker  side  in  labor  contests.     The  United  Mine  Workers  aim  to  secure  uni- 
form prices  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  and  this  has  practically  been  done  in  States  where 
the  organization  is  strongest.     This  does  not  discriminate  against  the  better  work- 
men, since  they  can  earn  more  in  any  case.     Mr.  Mitchell  admits  the  tendency  to 
disregard  superior  skill  and  strength,  but  holds  that  there  is  little  difference  in  skill 
in  mining.     (34,  45,  46.) 

Mr.  LUCAS,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  the  work  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  4  competitive  fields — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
has  been  very  effective.  Some  of  their  demands  have  been  unreasonable,  but  the 
operators  have  had  to  succumb.  The  miners  have  been  very  greatly  benefited. 
Their  increased  wages  added  about  22£  cents,  on  an  average,  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
coal  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1899.  Wages  were  never  so  high  in  any  so-called 
prosperous  times,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  early  nineties.  Besides,  the  miners 
have  the  8-hour  day,  which  they  had  not  then.  The  consumer  has  to  pay  the  higher 
wages.  Illinois  coal,  which  now  costs  $2.25  to  $2.50  delivered,  could  have  been  bought 
2  years  ago  for  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Some  kinds  of  coal  have  been  sold  at  Chicago,  in  times 
of  depression,  as  low  as  90  cents  on  the  track.  Miners  got  fair  wages  then.  They 
got  about  40  cents  a  ton,  and  could  make  $2  or  $2.50  a  day.  They  had  not  steady 
employment  then,  however,  and  now  they  have.  (673,  674.) 

J.  Sanitation  and  safety  laws. — 1.  Need  and  benefits — Generally.— Mr.  DAVIS 
says  that  the  conditions  in  mines,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pure  air  and  sunlight,  are 
especially  unhealthful.  In  the  anthracite  regions,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  bitu- 
minous mines,  miner's  asthma  is  common  and  frequently  proves  fatal.  The  witness 
has  known  many  men  who  entered  the  mines  at  the  time  he  did  to  die  from  this 
cause,  although  many  others  are  healthy  enough.  The  use  of  the  safety  lamp  tends 
to  injure  the  eyes.  The  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  enacted  in  the  mining 
States  have  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  mines.  Partly  through 
legislation  and  partly  through  other  influences,  much  greater  precautions  are  now 
taken  to  protect  miners  than  in  earlier  days.  Ventilation  especially  has  been 
improved.  The  old  ventilating  furnace  has  been  replaced  by  fans  and  other  improved 
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methods.  State  inspection  has  done  much  to  secure  sufficient  air  and  freedom  from 
gases  and  impurities.  The  State  inspection  is  usually  effective  and  beneficial.  In 
general,  however,  miners'  organizations  can  accomplish  more  for  the  good  of  the 
workmen  than  legislation.  (136,  137.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  American  mines 
one  man  is  killed  for  every  277,200  tons  of  coal,  and  at  least  a  dozen  suffer  injuries. 
Three  men  are  killed  daily.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  reduced  fatal 
accidents  greatly.  Laws  increasing  the  liability  of  employers  would  do  much  to 
check  accidents.  Some  States  have  fairly  satisfactory  laws  to  protect  safety  and 
health  of  miners;  Ohio,  perhaps,  the  best.  But  the  laws  do  not  require  sufficient 
ventilation.  They  nowhere  require  that  less  than  100  men  shall  breathe  the  same  air 
forced  into  the  mine.  Uniform  laws  are  desirable.  (56.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  &  Pittsburg  operator,  believes  that  reasonable  remedial  legis- 
lation regarding  coal  mines  would  be  a  benefit  to  operators  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Uniformity  as  between  different  States  is  especially  desirable,  as  it  would  tend  to  put 
producers  on  the  same  competitive  basis.  (88,  89. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  by  careful  discussion  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  labor  and  capital  laws  could  be  formed  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both.  Uniform  laws  in  all  the  States  would  be  possible  and  desirable,  though  they 
would  require  very  careful  study.  These  laws  could  be  passed  by  the  States  them- 
selves. The  objections  of  operators  to  laws  heretofore  passed  have  usually  been 
removed  by  a  fair  trial.  (164,  165.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  safety  and  inspection  laws 
have  made  great  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  especially  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  has  perhaps  the  best  laws.  The  inspection 
in  all  these  States  is  systematic  and  thorough.  The  laws  differ  little  in  their  general 
nature,  but  uniform  legislation  under  a  national  law  might  be  advantageous.  Many 
advantages  can  be  secured  better  by  direct  action  of  the  miners  through  their  organi- 
zations than  by  legislation.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  no  formal  committee 
on  legislation  and  do  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  framing  it,  although  they  often 
send  a  delegate  to  push  some  particular  measure  in  the  State  legislature.  Mining 
laws  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  some  miner  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
legislature.  Much  useful  legislation  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 
(103,  104.) 

2.  Ohio. — Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  laws  for  Ohio  for  protect- 
ing miners  are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  employers.     Miners  are  fairly  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  inspectors  perform  their  duties  faithfully.     The  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  are  more  rigid  as  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors,  superintendents,  and 
bosses.     (174.) 

3.  Illinois. — According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  mining  laws  of  Illinois,  as  revised  in  1899, 
are  probably  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  State.    The  new  statute  was  prepared  by 
the  labor  bureau  in  consultation  with  the  miner's  organization  and  the  mine  opera- 
tors, and  was  substantially  agreeable  to  all  those  interests.     It  was  passed  without 
opposition  or  amendment.    Uniformity  of  mining  legislation  is  desirable,  but  difficult 
to  secure  because  of  the  differences  of  conditions  in  the  different  States. 

The  factory  laws  of  Illinois  are  fairly  well  advanced,  but  the  legislature  has  often 
failed  to  make  sufficient  appropriations  to  enforce  them  satisfactorily.     (190,  191.) 
Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  a  new 

general  mining  law  is  being  sought  in  Illinois.  Both  the  miners  and  the  operators 
ave  appeared  before  the  State  bureau  of  labor  and  practically  agreed  upon  a  bill, 
although  the  witness  understands  that  the  miners  have  amendments  to  the  bill  after 
it  was  drafted  by  the  joint  meeting.  At  present  the  inspection  laws  are  satisfactory. 
There  are  9  State  mining  inspectors,  while  counties  producing  a  certain  number  of 
tons  of  coal  may  establish  county  inspectors.  These  inspectors  are  subject  to  the 
State  bureau  of  labor,  which  is  composed  of  -5  men  representing  both  capital  and 
labor.  Laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent.  (107,  114.) 

4.  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  those  requiring  ventilation,  have  entailed  great  expense  on  the 
operators,  but  in  the  long  run  have  proved  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Improved  ventilation  enables  the  miners  to  work  continuously,  as  they  could  not 
before.     The  laws  are  made  effective  by  the  provision  that  companies  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  injuries  caused  by  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.     (162,  163.) 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  visit  each  mine  monthly.  Most  of  them  are  consci- 
entious and  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  but  there  is  too  much  politics  in  their 
appointment.  Some  owe  their  appointments  to  the  influence  of  mine  companies. 
Though  there  is  an  examination  as  to  competency,  Mr.  Brooks  believes  that  the  best 
men  are  not  always  appointed.  (161.) 
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Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  the  mining  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  satisfactory,  but  are  not  effectively  enforced.  Thus  the  requirement  that 
sufficient  air  shall  be  pumped  in  to  sweep  away  gases  and  smoke  is  not  carried  out. 
Mr.  James  himself  has  recently  worked  in  mines  where  a  full  day's  work  was  impos- 
sible because  of  impure  air.  There  are  not  enough  mine  inspectors.  Often  an 
inspector  is  not  seen  at  all  except  in  cases  of  accident.  The  witness  believes  that  a 
single  miner,  by  making  complaint,  should  be  able  to  summon  an  inspector,  instead 
of  15  being  required,  as  at  present.  (150.) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  there  are  7  mining  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  twice  a  year  is 
an  often  as  an  inspector  can  visit  a  mine,  unless  there  is  a  special  call  for  him.  Some- 
times the  men  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  inspector,  asking  him  to  come,  and 
he  is  likely  to  respond.  (656.) 

Mr.  Veith  says  that  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  every  person  who  proposes  to 
work  as  a  miner  in  an  anthracite  mine  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine  his 
competency.  The  court  appoints  a  board  of  miners,  and  this  board  conducts  the 
examination  and  gives  a  certificate.  A  miner  applying  for  work  in  an  anthracite 
mine  must  show  this  certificate  unless  he  is  an  old  employee.  This  law  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out  Hungarians  and  Poles,  but  it  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Mr.  Veith  has  not  seen  an  Irishman  or  a  German  or  a  Welshman  or  an 
Englishman  come  in  in  ten  years;  but  the  Italians  and  the  Hungarians  have  come 
in  droves.  (655. ) 

5.  West  Virginia. — Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  there  are 
5  mine  inspectors  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  laws  are  not  satisfactorily  enforced.  The 
chief  inspector  claims  that  he  has  not  sufficient  authority.  Fans  or  furnaces  for  ven- 
tilating mines  are  required  and  are  usually  maintained,  but  not  sufficiently.  (28. ) 

K.  Skilled  and  unskilled  labor.— Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, declares  that  there  is  little  strictly  unskilled  labor  employed  in  coal  mines.  A 
man  may  begin  to  mine  coal  immediately,  but  unless  he  has  had  long  experience  he 
will  not  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  different  veins  and  conditions.  Most  miners 
have  been  raised  in  the  business.  (63. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  many 
miners  are  employed  who  were  not  brought  up  in  the  business,  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  this  reduces  the  standard  of  wages,  since  they  are  fixed  at  so  much  per 
ton.  He  has  found  that  men  accustomed  to  room-and-pillar  mining  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  long-wall  mining  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  latter  method. 
(123.) 

VI.  SUNDRY  LABOR  PROBLEMS. 

A.  Child  labor.  (See  also  p.  LXXXII.) — 1.  Effects. — Mr.  COATES  states  that  the 
effect  of  employing  children  is  to  interfere  with  their  development,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  physically.  It  tends  to  throw  out  adult  labor  and  to  increase  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Instead  of  the  father  supporting  the  family,  the  children  are  sent 
out  to  support  the  father.  Machinery  has  increased  the  employment  of  children, 
because  a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  and  do  practically  the  same  work  as  an 
adult.  (252,  253.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  employment  of  children  in 
mines,  and,  indeed,  generally,  is  a  curse  to  them  and  should  be  prohibited,  at  least 
up  to  the  age  of  14.  The  West  Virginia  age  limit  is  12,  and  probably  10  per  cent  of 
children  above  that  age  are  employed.  (27. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  effect  of 
employment,  owing  especially  to  unhealthful  conditions,  is  very  injurious  to  health 
and  development.  Often  boys  perform  the  labor  of  men,  depressing  wages.  In  the 
leading  mining  States  employment  under  14  is  prohibited,  but  the  age  should  be 
raised  to  16  and  the  hours  of  labor  at  first  limited  to  4.  (46,  47.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  entered  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  8J,  and  there  were  many  others  at 
that  time  as  young.  The  effect  of  such  early  employment  was  to  check  physical  and 
mental  development.  The  witness  would  advocate  keeping  the  boys  out  of  the 
mines  until  18  years  of  age.  The  miners  are  often  so  poorly  paid  that  they  feel 
driven  by  necessity  to  take  their  children  into  the  mines  to  help  them,  while  in 
some  instances  operators  prefer  to  employ  boys  for  certain  classes  of  work  on  account 
of  the  lower  pay.  ( 135. ) 

2.  Laws  regulating. — Mr.  MULLINS  says  that  the  age  limit  in  Ohio  for  employment 
in  mines  has  been  raised  from  12  to  15  with  marked  benefit,  especially  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.  Some  of  the  working  people  themselves  opposed  this  change, 
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but  it  meets  quite  general  approval.  Children  are  employed  chiefly  for  tending 
doors.  (171,  172.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  in  Illinois  the  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
below  14  years  of  age  is  generally  enforced  as  regards  mines,  but  that  in  factories 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  The  provision  in  the  factory  act  of  1893 
regulating  the  hours  for  the  employment  of  women  was  held  unconstitutional,  as 
interfering  with  the  right  to  make  contracts.  The  State  constitution  permits  special 
legislation  regarding  mines.  (186. ) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  little  child  labor  is  employed 
in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  because  of  the  school  law  requiring  attendance  until  15 
years  of  age.  -Formerly  there  was  much  child  labor  employed,  with  injurious 
effects.  The  proper  age  limit  is  15  years.  (69.) 

Mr.  BROOKS,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  the  Pennsylvania  law  allows  children 
over  14  to  be  employed  under  ground  and  over  12  above  ground.  The  operators  are 
compelled  to  take  the  word  of  the  children  as  to  their  ages.  Mr.  Brooks  considers 
these  age  limits  too  low.  (161,  164.) 

Mr.  JAMES,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  there  are  thousands  of  young  boys 
employed  on  the  breakers  and  as  door  boys.  The  witness  has  seen  many  who,  he 
ie  positive,  are  under  the  statutory  age  of  14.  Machinery,  however,  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  displacing  boy  labor  on  the  breakers.  ( 149,  150. ) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  employs  boys  in  the  mines,  but  not  under  14  years  old  inside  or  12 
outside,  as  permitted  by  State  law.  (656.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  favors  prohib- 
iting the  employment  of  children  in  either  factories  or  mines  under  16  years  of  age. 
They  need  the  time  before  that  for  mental  and  physical  development.  (115.) 

B.  Convict  labor. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  there 
is  no  convict  labor  in  the  Colorado  mines.  Convicts  of  the  State  do  some  agricultu- 
ral work,  but  possibly  consume  all  the  products  of  it.  He  thinks  they  make  some 
brick  for  the  market.  He  considers  that  convicts  ought  not  to  manufacture,  raise, 
or  make  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  do  that  kind 
of  work  for  pay.  He  would  not  have  them  work  on  the  roads.  He  would  not  have 
them  employed,  even  at  work  which  might  be  expected  to  be  so  un remunerative  that 

Srivate  capital  would  not  go  into  it.  Any  work  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  should  be 
one  by  free  labor.  He  would  not  permit  the  convicts  to  learn  a  trade.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  any  manual  labor  at  all.  They  should  be  provided  with 
literature,  and  set  to  studying  and  reading;  given  a  chance  to  enlighten  themselves. 

The  working  man  pays  most  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  convicts  if  they  are  main- 
tained in  idleness.  He  pays  the  tax  on  the  house  he  rents.  But  he  can  better  afford 
to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than  to  suffer  from  their  competition  in  the  labor 
market.  (356,  360,  361.) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  says  that  all  persons  are  convinced  that 
convicts  should  be  employed  for  their  own  good.  Since  their  competition  with  free 
labor  can  not  entirely  be  prevented,  the  question  is  to  find  the  least  injurious  form  of 
employment.  When  a  man  is  employed  on  machine  labor  only,  he  is  less  apt  to  find 
a  position  after  discharge  in  just  the  line  of  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  than  he 
would  be  if  trained  in  handwork  and  thus  generally  skilled.  The  latter  kind  of 
work  is  also  more  reformatory  in  its  effects.  The  Witness  believes  the  system  in 
vogue  in  New  York,  which  is  being  advocated  in  Illinois  also,  is  desirable.  It  is 
frequently  urged  in  the  Illinois  State  legislature  that  penal  institutions  ought  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  prohibiting  of  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  convict-made  goods  would  be  beneficial.  (188,  189.) 

Mr.  COATES  says  that  the  question  of  convict  labor  has  hardly  arisen  in  Colorado, 
though  the  labor  of  convicts  undoubtedly  affects  laborers  in  other  States.  •  He 
believes  that  the  convict  ought  to  be  given  enough  wrork  to  maintain  his  health,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  to  maintain  himself  so  far  as  he  can  by  building  public  roads 
or  by  any  other  work  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  free  labor.  If 
such  competition  is  permitted  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of  employment 
and  to  send  some  of  them  to  the  penitentiary  to  get  a  job.  Free  labor  would  rather 
maintain  the  convict  in  idleness  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  competition  in  the  labor 
market.  There  would  be  little  objection  to  the  convict's  labor  if  it  were  limited  to 
his  own  maintenance;  but  it  is  usually  used  mostly  for  private  profit.  (258.) 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  SMITH,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  convicts 
in  competition  with  free  labor.  No  convicts  are  employed  in  the  mines,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  work  on  State  roads  and  other  public  works.  This  law  is  generally 
approved  by  the  trade  unions.  (222.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  no  convict  labor  is  used  in  the  mines  of  Utah.     (572.) 
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Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  contracting  of  convict 
labor  in  that  State  is  forbidden.  (619. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Feberation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  convict  labor  may 
best  be  employed  upon  the  roads.  (336.) 

€.  Immigration  and  the  foreign  born  (see  also  p.  LXXX) — Importation 

of  labor. — -1.  Nationality  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  that  25  or  30 
years  ago  the  miners  in  the  Pittsburg  district  were  mostly  Germans  and  Irish;  but 
few  of  these  are  left  now.  Instead  there  is  a  mixture  of  various  nationalities — 
French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  and  Italians.  Very  few  Americans  will  mine 
coal.  (81.) 

Mr.  MULLINS  says  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  miners  in  the  Ohio  district  are 
native  born,  being  largely  the  sons  of  the  original  Irish,  Welch,  English,  and  German 
miners.  The  newer  wave  of  foreign  immigration  has  not  reached  the  State  largely. 
(167.) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  says  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  there  are  many  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles  in  the 
mines;  in  the  south  there  are  many  negroes  and  native  whites,  besides  Irish,  English, 
and  Scotch;  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Italians, 
and  native  whites.  The  large  majority,  the  witness  believes,  speak  English.  (681.) 

Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  men  are  principally 
Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles,  with  some  Americans  and  Irish.  He  does  not  prefer 
the  foreigners  to  American  miners.  Many  of  each  nationality  are  good  workmen, 
but  many  are  very  poor  workmen.  That  was  so  with  the  Americans  also.  (671.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  takes  a  census  of  its  employees  in  October  of 
each  year.  In  October,  1899,  there  were  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish, 
2, 983 'Germans,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians, 
making  a  total  of  25,583.  (652. ) 

Mr.  JAMES  says  that  the  largest  number  of  foreign  born  in  the  anthracite  mines  are 
Poles,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  Mr.  James  believes  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  miners  belong  to  non- English  speaking  races,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  unable  to  speak  English.  These  foreign  born  were  introduced  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  operators  in  1875,  to  supplant  strikers.  They  belong  to  the  poorest 
classes,  are  largely  without  education,  and  live  in  a  manner  which  would  starve 
Americans.  Few  have  built  houses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  unmarried. 
These  unmarried  men  largely  board  with  families  of  their  own  race,  though  often 
they  buy  their  own  provisions  and  pay  the  landlady  to  cook  them.  Cheap  meat  and 
potatoes,  black  coffee  and  bread,  usually  with  no  butter,  are  their  chief  food.  Some 
who  have  come  to  this  country  when  very  young  have  grown  into  the  customs  of 
Americans,  but  for  the  most  part  the  process  of  Americanizing  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  one  generation.  Not  so  many  of  these  foreigners  are  now  coming  in  as 
formerly,  and  importation  under  contract  has  practically  disappeared.  Those  who 
come  do  so  mostly  through  the  inducement  of  friends  and  relatives.  (140,  141.) 

Mr.  BROOKS  states  that  practically  no  foreign  labor  is  now  being  imported  under 
mi i tract  into  the  anthracite  regions,  and  he  considers  that  the  former  importation 
was  detrimental.  The  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans  are  still  (May,  1899,)  the  pre- 
dominating nationalities  in  the  anthracite  regions  as  a  whole;  but  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  Italians  have  been  coming  in  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  outnumber 
others  in  certain  districts,  especially  in  places  where  there  are  few  houses  or  no  con- 
veniences for  living.  These  nationalities  do  not  make  as  good  miners  as  the  others. 
Must  of  them  have  to  begin  as  laborers  loading  coal.  But  gradually  they  are  im- 
proving in  skill  and  social  condition.  (158,  160,  161.) 

Mr.  LUTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  never  imported  any  foreign  labor.  By  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from,  can  not  work 
as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
t<  i  learn  the  business.  The  consequence  is  that  no  skilled  miners  come  to  the  anthra- 
cite region  from  abroad.  "No  skilled  miner  from  England  or  Wales,  or  any  other 
country,  is  going  to  come  there  and  work  as  a  common  laborer  for  two  years."  The 
law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out,  but  instead  of  that  it  brought  them  in.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  no  Irishmen,  or  Germans,  or  Welshmen,  or  Englishmen  have  come  into  the 
mines  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Veith  thinks  they  have  been  kept  out  by  the 
State  law  requiring  experience  in  anthracite  mining.  Hungarians  and  Italians  have 
come  in  great  numbers.  They  begin  as  laborers  and  learn  mining  as  anybody  else 
does.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  miners,  but  the  majority  are  not  as  satisfactory 
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as  Americans.  Ignorance  of  the  language  is  one  great  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  make 
them  understand,  and  accidents  probably  result  sometimes  from  this  cause.  (655. ) 

2.  Immigraticm — Social  and  economic  effects — Restriction. — Mr.  PEARCE  says  that  the 
importation  of  labor  from  abroad  is  less  extensive  than  formerly,  both  because  the 
operators  found  each  laborer  unsatisfactory  and  lawless  in  time  of  strikes,  and  because 
of  the  effective  operation  of  the  act  prohibiting  contract  labor.  The  immigration  of 
British,  French,  and  Germans  does  not  demoralize  the  labor  market,  since  they 
demand  good  wages  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  But  Slavs,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  Italians  have  a  lower  standard  and  are  a  menace  to  the  wages  and  morals  of  this 
country.  A  test  as  to  fitness  for  entering  mines  conducted  by  State  officials,  might 
be  advantageous  in  shutting  out  such  labor.  (95,  100,  101. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  believes  that,  while  the  injurious  effect  of 
immigration  is  not  as  great  now  as  formerly,  the  country  is  still  suffering  from  the 
influx,  especially  of  southern  Europeans.  Immigrants  have  been  a  serious  factor  in 
many  labor  disturbances.  In  dealing  with  immigration  the  first  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  protect  industrial  interests,  rather  than  merely  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  immigrants.  Absolute  prohibition  of  immigration  is  advocated  in 
many  sections. 

The  earlier  miners  in  Illinois  and  other  States  were  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  but 
they  have  been  largely  superseded  by  Poles,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 
The  competition  of  these  newcomers  has  made  mining  unattractive  to  English-speak- 
ing people,  while  many  of  the  latter  have,  by  their  superior  ability,  been  able  to 
enter  higher  lines  of  industry.  Not  a  few  sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  profes- 
sional men.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  little 
ambition  to  rise.  (187,188.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  in  former  years  coal  operators  often  imported  immigrants 
by  shiploads;  but  this  has  been  largely  checked  by  law  and  by  the  discovery  that 
these  workmen  were  not  ultimately  economical.  Many  of  them  at  first  worked  15 
hours  a  day,  hoping  to  accumulate  money  and  return  to  Europe;  but  experience 
taught  them  that  long  hours  did  not  pay.  Non-English-speaking  miners  are  more 
lawless.  (38,  46.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  that  immigration  should  be  prohibited  entirely  for  the  present. 
It  tends  to  depress  wages  and  to  drive  American  citizens  from  employment.  Steam- 
ship companies  misrepresent  conditions  in  America,  and  should  be  restricted  in  their 
advertisements.  Convict  labor  was  formerly  imported  and  used  in  time  of  strike. 
Miners  of  foreign  birth  themselves,  at  least  those  from  English-speaking  countries, 
favor  restriction  of  further  immigration.  The  taking  up  of  the  fanning  lands  in  the 
West  has  marie  further  settlement  of  immigrants  there  impossible.  From  a  trade- 
union  standpoint,  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  are  more 
desirable  than  those  from  southern  Europe,  who  do  not  understand  trade-union 
principles.  (50,  51.) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  been  very  injurious  in 
coal  mining.  They  have  been  willing  to  live  under  the  lowest  possible  conditions 
and  have  thus  secured  employment  where  skilled  and  high-class  labor  could  not. 
They  care  little  for  organization,  but  in  time  of  strikes  are  inclined  toward  lawless- 
ness. The  witness  has  known  as  many  as  23  men  to  live  in  a  house  of  4  rooms. 
They  form  themselves  frequently  into  a  kind  of  boarding  club.  (71,  72.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  that  the  immigration  of  the  foreign-born  has  had  no  par- 
ticular effect  in  depressing  the  labor  market  in  the  coal  mines,  except  at  times  when 
there  was  a  general  depression  in  any  case.  The  non-English-speaking  immigrants 
soon  learn  the  language,  while  their  children  become  thoroughly  Americanized,  with- 
out the  slovenly  habits  of  their  parents.  The  foreign-born  are  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  appearing  not  to  understand  the  significance  of  our  political 
conditions  and  liberties.  The  witness  would  not  favor  restricting  immigration  of 
respectable  people  from  any  country,  but  believes  that  contract  labor,  as  formerly 
largely  brought  in,  was  detrimental,  and  also  that  paupers,  idiots,  deformed  persons, 
and  similar  defectives  should  be  excluded  strictly.  (83,  84.) 

Mr.  JAMES  says  that  immigration  has  caused  a  surplus  of  lal>or  in  the  coal  mine.-. 
Almost  all  the  English-speaking  miners,  although  the  majority  of  these  are  them- 
selves of  foreign  birth,  favor  the  restriction  of  immigration.  (149.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  immigration  seri- 
ously affected  the  wages  of  workingmen  in  earlier  years,  but  has  less  effect  to-day. 
Foreigners  come  here  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  that  of  American  work- 
men, and  will  depress  wages  by  their  competition  unless  they  can  be  educated  to 
American  ideas.  This  education  will  best  be  effected  through  their  countrymen  who 
have  already  been  some  time  in  the  country  and  whose  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised.  (335,  336.) 
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Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  does  not  think  that  we  could  object  to 
any  intelligent  immigration,  no  matter  how  great.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  European  nations,  unskilled  laborers,  which  is  objectionable.  It  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  wages  and  the  American  standard  of  living  and  allow  immi- 
grants to  come  as  they  do  under  present  industrial  conditions.  Immigration  has 
reduced  wages  in  the  East  during  recent  years;  the  witness  does  not  think  it  has 
materially  affected  the  Mountain  States.  Doubtless  it  does  affect  them  indirectly. 
(355.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  would,  however,  under  present  conditions,  favor  legislation  to  keep 
out  illiterate,  pauper,  and  criminal  immigrants.  He  thinks  that  organized  labor 
generally  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation  under  the  present  conditions.  The  organized 
labor  of  the  West  would  far  rather,  however,  support  the  Government  ownership  of 
utilities.  (361.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  not  effective  in  excluding  Chinese,  and 
that  they  come  in  from  the  north  and  the  south.  He  does  not  pretend  to  definite 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  (355. ) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  considers  that  persons 
who  wish  to  immigrate  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  does  hot  personally  favor  laws 
to  restrict  voluntary  immigration.  He  believes  that  every  human  being  has  the  right 
to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  facilities  for  education 
in  the  United  States  would  elevate  foreigners  as  it  has  elevated  many  of  our  own 
citizens.  The  sentiment  against  immigration  has  largely  resulted  from  the  importa- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  workmen  by  corporations.  If  there  had  not  been  such 
importations  under  contract  he  does  not  think  the  sentiment  against  immigration 
would  exist.  It  is  true  that  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  foreign  immigration,  and 
has  so  expressed  itself  officially.  (257,  258. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL  advocates  an  educational  and  property  qualification  for  immigrants, 
even  if  this  should  practically  stop  immigration.  It  is  the  practice  in  his  mines  to 
require  new  employees  to  be  able  to  understand  English.  (120.) 

Mr.  McKAY  advocates  the  requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English  as  a 
condition  of  entrance  to  this  country.  There  is  so  much  unemployed  labor  here  now 
that  further  immigration  is  unnecessary.  (71.) 

3.  Importation  of  labor. — Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  employers  have  a  legal  right  to 
bring  in  laborers  from  outside  the  State,  but  no  moral  right.  Miners,  ordinarily 
American  citizens,  settle  at  mines,  build  homes,  and  are  established  there.  Impor- 
tation of  labor  drives  them  away.  Usually  the  laborers  imported  are  deceived  as  to 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Laws  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  advertisement 
for  men  under  false  pretenses.  (40. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that  colored  laborers  are  secured  in  large  numbers,  often  by  mis- 
representation, and  are  brought  by  train  loads,  often  under  armed  guards,  during 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties.  At  Pana,  111.,  the  employer  refused  to  pay  the  wages 
fixed  by  joint  agreement  of  all  operators  and  miners  in  the  State,  and  imported 
colored  men.  The  riot  was  brought  about  by  these  colored  men  attempting  to  pre- 
vent part  of  their  own  number,  under  influence  of  the  miners'  organization,  from 
leaving  Pana  again.  (51,52.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  that  West  Virginia  operators,  during  the  recent  strike  on  Loup 
Creek,  imported  laborers  from  Virginia;  and  at.  another  time,  in  anticipation  of  a 
strike,  they  brought  in  carloads  of  colored  men  from  Virginia,  who  afterwards,  find- 
ing that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  prospects,  returned  home.  (23. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  thinks  that  the  importation  of  labor,  whether  from  abroad  or  from 
other  States,  is  naturally  resented  by  miners  where  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  replacing 
strikers.  The  contract-labor  law  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The  coming  of  new 
laborers,  where  their  work  is  really  wanted,  is  not  opposed.  (66.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG  says  that  Italian  labor  was  imported  by  a  number  of  opera- 
tors jointly  at  one  time  during  the  seventies,  but  little  foreign  labor  has  been  imported 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  late  years.  Some  colored  and  other  labor  has  been 
brought  in  from  outside  States,  and  has  usually  become  efficient  enough  after  a  few 
weeks.  In  1884  the  mine  in  which  the  witness  was  interested  brought  50  negroes 
from  Virginia  to  combat  a  strike.  (78.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  does  not  believe  that  there  is  now  much  importation  of  foreign  labor. 
He  considers  it  reasonable  and  just  to  protect  home  labor  against  such  importation. 
But  he  considers  the  importation  of  labor  from  one  State  to  another,  under  contract, 
as  having  practically  the  same  effect  and  as  being  properly  subject  to  restriction. 
Such  contract  labor  does  not  move  freely  according  to  the  natural  demands  of  the 
market.  (130,  131.) 

I>.  Labor  organizations.  (See,  as  to  labor  organizations  in  western  mines, 
p.  LII;  in  eantern  coal  mines,  p.  CXL.  ) — 1.  Need  and  effects. — Mr.  HILL  regards  the  orga- 
nization of  laborers  as  a  necessity.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
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employers,  when  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  to  take  it  out  of  the  laborers. 
The  laborers  could  not  effectively  resist  except  through  organization.  (373. ) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  considers  that  the 
large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  get  barely  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  decent, 
respectable  condition,  and  many  do  not  get  that.  They  can  not  have  any  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Many  are  in  debt,  and  can  not  afford  to  take  a  day's  rest. 
The  higher  the  wage  a  man  gets  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  himself 
and  the  more  he  does  improve  himself.  Labor  organizations  regard  their  wage 
scales  as  a  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting  more,  and  in  many  instances 
more  is  paid.  Organized  labor  is  much  better  off  than  unorganized.  Almost  all  of 
the  organizations  under  Mr.  Coates's  jurisdiction  have  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
which  they  support,  and  generally  the  social  condition  and  intelligence  of  the  men 
are  improving.  The  organized  laborers  are  sending  their  men  into  public  offices, 
and  they  make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community.  Mr.  Coates  finds  no  such 
instances  in  unorganized  labor.  (251,  252.) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  labor  bureau  of  statistics,  says  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  effect  of  organization  in  advancing  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  making 
employment  more  stable.  He  thinks  that  labor  organizations  have  alno  exercised 
the  chief  influence  in  securing  protective  legislation  regarding  labor.  (185,  191.) 

In  Mr.  JUSTI'S  opinion,  strong  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  are  neces- 
sary to  successful  arbitration  and  conciliation.  By  organization  the  services  of  men 
of  experience  and  of  enthusiasm  are  secured  in  carrying  on  negotiations  on  each 
side.  There  is  necessity  of  training  in  these  matters.  Only  where  two  powerful 
organizations  face  one  another  will  each  side  be  forced  to  respect  the  other  and  to 
adopt  conciliatory  methods.  The  great  industries  of  the  country  should  be  organ- 
ized on  a  national  scale,  but  local  questions  should  be  left  to  the  settlement  of  local 
organizations.  Organizations  of  this  sort  should  deal  with  labor  questions  only,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  control  prices.  (686,  687. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  denies  that  labor  organizations  have  the  elements  of  the  trust.  Their 
officers,  who  have  power  to  fix  prices  of  mining  for  the  entire  body,  are  simply  dele- 
gates duly  elected.  (62. ) 

Mr.  LUCAS,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  thinks  that  the  trade  unions  of  Chicago 
have  quite  too  much  to  do  with  local  politics,  and  that  some  of  their  leaders  use  the 
unions  for  their  personal  aggrandizement,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
of  the  organizations.  This  trouble  has  not  appeared  in  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mr.  Lucas  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  trade  unions  to  adopt  a  rule  that  their  official 
representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position  while  they  are 
representatives  of  the  union.  He  does  not  think  that  equally  vicious  results  come 
from  permitting  men  who  are  representatives  of  corporations  to  go  to  Congress  or 
the  State  legislatures.  ( 675, 676. ) 

2.  Effect  on  nonunion  labor. — Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colo- 
rado, thinks  that  nonunion  labor  injures  union  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unions 
restrict  the  liberty  of  contract  of  nonmembers  and  seek  to  make  their  condition 
so  undesirable  as  to  force  them  into  the  unions.     The  action  of  unionists  is  more 
concerted  than  that  of  those  outside.     Many  nonunioniste  sympathize  with  the 
organizations.     The  wages  of  nonmembers  are  usually  raised  by  the  existence  of 
organizations,  and  it  is  rather  contemptible  of  them  to  refuse  to  join.     The  witness 
does  not  think  that  the  unions  in  Colorado  terrorize  those  outside.     (212,  213,  223. ) 

3.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  would  consider  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  desirable,  in  that 
the  sense  of  connection  with  the  State  would  exercise  a  moral  restraint  upon  the 
more  radical  element  which  is  found  in  most  of  them.     He  understands  that  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  object  to  incorporation  becau.se  the  unions  would  be  more  easily 
reached  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.     He  does  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
reason,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  names  of  the  officers  and  chief  actors  in  any 
movement  which  requires  the  action  of  the  courts.      (273, 274, 286.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  approves  of  incorporation  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure  and  of  other  advantages. 
He  admits  that  it  would  increase  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  unions.  (212. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  advocates  a 
requirement  that  trade  unions  shall  incorporate,  with  capital  stock,  as  a  means  of 
holding  them  to  performing  contracts  made  with  employers  and  carrying  out  awards 
of  arbitrators  in  case  of  dispute.  (See  Arbitration,  p.  — . )  (116, 117. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  general  attitude  of  union  leaders  concerning  incorpora- 
tion is  one  of  indifference  or  opposition.  Personally  he  thinks  that  incorporation 
would  be  advantageous  in  legal  matters  before  the  courts,  and  would  encourage  arbi- 
tration by  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  workingmen.  More  effective  discipline 
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over  the  members  of  the  unions  could  alse  be  maintained,  although  there  are  now 
practically  no  complaints  of  the  failure  of  members  of  organizations  to  respect  their 
contracts.  (180, 181.) 

Mr.  STEPIIENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  incorporation  undesirable, 
because  the  organization  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  -by 
its  individual  members,  and  sometimes  the  courts  would  be  unjust  in  their  decisions. 
Those  members  who  own  property  would  have  it  levied  upon  while  others  would 
escape.  The  witness  knows  of  no  incorporated  unions.  (19. ) 

Mr.  COAXES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  sees  no  benefit  in 
the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  and  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  been 
agitated  in  Colorado.  (245.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions  would  be  a  good  thing.  (323. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  local  unions  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miner?  are  incorporated,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
incorporation  has  not  produced  any  bad  results.  (347,  348.) 

E.  Strikes  and  boycotts.  (See,  as  to  strikes  in  western  mines,  p.  v;  in 
eastern  coal  mines,  p.  cxxxi. ) — 1.  Causes  of 'irikes. — Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  chief  general  causes  of  strikes  are  opposition  to 
the  reduction  of  wages  and  endeavors  to  increase  wages  and  to  better  conditions  of 
employment.  Local  strikes  are  often  caused  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  safety  and 
health  of  mines,  etc.  (126.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  demands  for  increased 
wages  or  resistance  to  reductions,  complaints  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment — 
safety,  air,  timber,  etc. — complaints  as  to  screens  and  as  to  docking  of  wages  for  load- 
ing inferior  coal,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  strikes.  Overproduction  of  coal  has 
not  been  a  direct  cause,  but  it  has  been  an  underlying  cause  in  many  cases.  The 
operators  have  proposed  reductions  in  wages  as  necessary  because  of  the  low  prices 
of  coal,  due  to  excessive  competition,  and  miners  have  refused  to  accept  such  reduc- 
tions. (91,  92.) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  have 
been  caused  at  times  by  the  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  market  conditions 
by  the  miners;  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow  their  men  to  join  unions;  by 
depression  of  prices  and  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  miners  could  not  live,  though 
witness  does  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of  a  strike  to  reduce  pro- 
duction; by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  especially  where  changes  are  made  by  the  oper- 
ators; as  to  scales  and  as  to  dockage  for  impurities  in  coal.  (60,  63,  64.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  are 
most  frequently  caused  by  reduction  of  prices  for  mining.  The  general  strike  of  1897 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  supply  of  coal  and  force  prices  up  to  a  remunerative  rate. 
Mining  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district  had  fallen  from  79  to  54  and,  in  some  cases, 
45  cents  per  ton.  Strikes  have  also  been  caused  by  discharge  of  men  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  trade  unions,  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  and  as  to  time  of  payment.  (21. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  says  that  strikes  are 
most  frequent,  as  a  rule,  immediately  after  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  but  that 
as  the  organizations  grow  older  strikes  become  less  numerous.  The  most  common 
cause  of  strikes  is  dispute  concerning  wages,  but  the  question  of  recognizing  unions  is 
frequently  a  cause.  The  difficulties  which  formerly  arose  from  the  screening  of  coal 
have  been  largely  removed  in  Illinois  by  the  adoption  of  the  run-of-mine  system. 
(181.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  causes  of  strikes  are  the 
reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
individual,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  unreasonable  conditions,  including  unreason- 
ably long  working  hours.  (348. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  ultimate  cause 
of  strikes  is  that  a  small  class  controls  land  and  machinery  and  inclines  to  give  to 
labor  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  product,  compelling  labor  continually 
to  struggle  for  a  larger  share.  (213. ) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  great 
reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system,  which  makes  a  continual  war  between 
the  producer  of  wealth  and  the  employer.  Wage  differences  are  perhaps  the  chief 
immediate  cause  of  strikes.  Among  minor  causes  he  mentions  the  displacing  of 
men  by  machinery,  and  rules  and  regulations  put  upon  the  men  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  the  operation  of  large  works.  The  smelters'  strike,  which  was  in 
progress  when  Mr.  Coates  testified,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that 
the  smelter  trust  was  trying  to  rob  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  8-hour  law.  He 
apparently  considers  that  organization  has  a  certain  tendency  to  produce  strikes,  by 
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educating  the  men  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  a  fairer  share  of  the  product, 
though  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations  are  opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to 
strikes,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  responsibility  before 
the  community.  (246,247,260.) 

2.  Methods  of  strikes. — Mr.  McKAY  says,  that  in  coal  strikes  the  boycott  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  use  of  a  mine's 
output  for  local  purposes.     In  1898  an  attempt  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  prevent 
cheap  coal  from  West  Virginia  from  coming  in.     Picketing,  merely  talking  with  men 
seeking  work  without  violence,  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  as  in  1897  at  the  mines  of  the 
New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company.     Foreign-born  laborers  are  apt  t<» 
resort  to  violence  and  lawlessness,  but  not  the  native  born.     Sympathetic  strike's  arc 
sometimes  employed;   e.  g.,  in  1898  during  the  strike  in  the  third  pool  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  the  miners  of  the  fourth  pool,  who  had  been  loading  coal  for 
operators  of  the  third  pool,  were  asked  by  the  organization  to  quit  doing  so.     (65, 
66,72.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  knows  of  no  instance  in  which  riots  have  been  precipitated  by 
unlawful  interference  of  strikers,  or  where  men  have  been  intimidated  from  working. 
Leaders  of  miners'  organizations  have  always  advised  obedience  to  law.  Riots  are 
oftener  caused  by  interference  of  Pinkerton  men  and  armed  guards.  (38,  39. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  it  is  the  custom  for  miners'  organizations  to  attempt  to  prevent 
men  from  taking  up  work  in  time  of  strike.  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  send  men  to 
meet  workmen  and  to  reason  with  them  in  a  conciliatory  manner  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  reach  the  mines.  Sometimes  there  may  be  abusive  language  or  even 
violence  used,  but  this  is  discountenanced.  At  Virden  during  the  recent  strike  the 
miners  who  were  brought  from  Alabama  were  sent  back,  so  far  as  they  were  willing, 
at  the  expense  of  the  organization.  (128,  129.) 

3.  Sympathetic  strikes. — Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  that  under  certain  conditions  sympathetic  strikes  may  be  justified.    The  injury 
of  one  is,  in  a  sense,  the  concern  of  all,  though  it  is  not  good  policy  to  injure  all  for 
the  sake  of  one.     If  railroad  unions  were  to  strike  for  a  proper  purpose,  the  miners 
might,  by  action  in  convention,  order  a  sympathetic  strike.     In  many  cases  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  of  this  kind.      (129. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  sympathetic  strikes 
in  coal  mining  are  sometimes  necessary.  If  the  miners  of  one  State  or  district  strike, 
while  those  elsewhere  continue  to  work,  there  will  be  little  chance  of  success  in  the 
strike.  If  the  price  in  one  State  is  reduced,  other  States  will  soon  have  to  accept 
the  same  conditions,  on  account  of  the  severe  competition.  This  was  the  experience 
of  the  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  in  1896,  when  they  were  forced  volun- 
tarily to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 
(95.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  when  one  district  strikes 
others  sometimes  follow  suit  out  of  sympathy,  even  though,  in  certain  cases,  operators 
voluntarily  increase  wages  in  order  to  keep  them  from  doing  so.  (22. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  regards  sympathetic  strike's 
as  often  absolutely  necessary  in  coal  mining,  because  the  capacity  of  the  mines  being 
much  greater  than  the  demand,  when  one  district  strikes  the  demand  could  easily  be 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  other  districts.  The  operators  in  the  working  districts 
would  then  share  profits  with  those  in  the  districts  under  strike.  Miners  must  act 
together,  for  where  wages  are  reduced  in  one  district  competition  will,  in  time,  force 
the  reduction  of  them  everywhere.  Conditions  must  be  uniform.  (37,  38.) 

4.  Effects  of  strikes. — Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  strikes  are 
always  injurious  to  the  community,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  employee.     They 
especially  injure  employers  in  mines,  because  fixed  charges  largely  continue  while 
men  are  idle.     Water  must  be  pumped,  machinery  often  must  be  kept  in  operation, 
and  interest  on  investment  is  a  constant  factor.     ( 75. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thinks  that  strikes  arc 
usually  injurious  to  all  classes,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  necessary  and  beneficial. 
(181.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  is  not  clear  that  the  economic 
results  of  strikes  have  been  favorable  to  the  workmen  upon  the  whole.  He  has 
known  of  cases  in  which,  though  the  strike  was  lost,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
worker  was  materially  benefited;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  strikes  which  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  men,  though  the  objects  of  the  strike 
have  been  gained.  Mr.  Clark  is  not  in  favor  of  strikes  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them 
by  conciliatory  measures.  He  would  not  go  on  record  against  them,  but  he  is  in 
favor  of  them  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  believes  that  the  economic  condition  of 
workingmen  would  be  worse  than  it  is  but  for  strikes  and  the  fear  of  strikes  011  the 
part  of  the  employers.  (325,  326.) 
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Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  strikes  necessarily  cause 
hardships  to  the  working  people  and  reduce  them  for  the  time  to  a  lower  plane. 
Very  few  are  willing  to  strike,  but  at  times  they  find  it  necessary.  If  they  submitted 
without  striking  to  the  conditions  that  their  employers  would  sometimes  force  upon 
them  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  gradual  starvation.  The  strike  is  always  a 
last  resort.  (348,349.) 

Mr.  COATES  considers  that,  though  strikes  may  possibly  produce  bad  conditions  for 
a  time,  they  tend  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  to  educate 
the  men  as  to  their  real  position.  In  the  end,  he  says,  the  results  of  strikes  are  good 
to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  great  capitalists.  Without  strikes  neither  organized 
nor  unorganized  labor  would  be  receiving  the  wages  they  are  receiving  to-day. 
(246,  247.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  miners  have 
never  lost  anything  by  general  strikes,  although  in  sections  they  may  lose,  while  the 
miners  in  competing  districts  gain,  by  supplying  the  demand  left  unsatisfied  through 
the  strike.  General  strikes,  however,  stagnate  the  business  of  the  country  and  injure 
consumers.  (36. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  strikes  in  the  country  at  large  have  been  a  blessing  to  all 
concerned,  though  for  the  time  being  both  laborers  and  employers  may  suffer.  In 
the  coal  mining  trade  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  joint  agreements  as  to  wages 
with  employers  except  by  their  fear  of  strikes.  Trade  unions  do  not  order  strikes 
except  for  good  cause,  nor  merely  to  show  the  power  of  organization.  (64,  65. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  statisticians  in  calculating  the  losses  from  strikes  is  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  days'  labor  lost,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  adding  this  to  the  loss  to 
capital  through  idleness  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  profits.  This  method  is  highly 
inaccurate,  at  least  as  to  the  coal  trade,  since  the  days  of  idleness  through  a  strike  do 
not  represent  days  which  otherwise  would  have  been  working  days,  but  days  which 
would  have  been  idle  because  of  insufficient  demand.  Thus,  during  the  great  strike 
of  1897,  the  average  number  of  days  lost  was  78;  but  the  number  of  days  worked 
in  1897  was  only  from  1  to  13  days  less,  in  the  different  districts,  than  in  the  year 
1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  was  greater  than 
during  1896;  so  that  probably  neither  the  operators  nor  the  miners  lost  by  the  strike. 
It  simply  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  time  of  shipping  the  amount  produced. 
(126,  127.) 

Mr.  SMITH  does  not  consider  the  method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  strikes  by 
simply  calculating  the  losses  in  wages  during  the  strike,  as  compared  with  the  gain 
sometimes  secured  in  wages,  to  be  satisfactory.  The  most  important  result  in  his 
opinion  is  the  calling  of  public  attention  to  the  fundamental  injustice  of  private  own- 
ership of  land,  and  of  other  existing  social  conditions.  The  fear  of  losses  from 
strikes  also  frequently  prevents  employers  from  lowering  wages  or  resisting  the 
demands  of  employees.  (213,  214.) 

5.  Methods  of  opposing  strikes. — Mr.  COATES  says  that  the  methods  of  the  capitalist 
side  are  very  secret,  and  that  they  have  a  more  perfect  system  than  it  is  possible  for 
the  workmen,  who  must  deal  with  a  large  mass  of  people,  and  who  depend  upon  public 
sympathy,  to  have.     The  power  of  the  employers  is  based  especially  upon  their 
ability  to  give  or  withhold  work,  and  so  to  destroy  a  man's  credit,  to  make  any  little- 
property  which  he  may  have  valueless,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  family  and 
make  him  a  wanderer.     (248. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  during  the  strike  of  1897  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  miners'  camps  on  Turtle  Creek,  but  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  sender 
by  the  witness.  He  does  not  know  who  sent  it,  but  believes  it  was  done  at  the 
instance  of  the  employers,  with  a  view  to  inciting  lawlessness  among  the  strikers. 
(66,  67.) 

6.  Injunctions  in  strikes. — Mr.  Koss,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  considers  the  use 
of  the  injunction  as  a  means  of  punishment  to  be  unfair  and  unjust.     It  deprives 
citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  gives  too  much  power  to  one  man.     It  has 
practically  never  served  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles.     (183.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  injunctions  are  regarded  by  miners  as  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  used  against  them.  The  use  of  injunctions  has  done  much  to  destroy  their 
confidence  in  the  judiciary,  and  their  patriotism.  Laws  are  sufficiently  severe  to 
punish  crime,  and  it  is  no  right  to  assume  that  miners  or  any  others  intend  to  com- 
mit crime.  Injunctions  have  often  been  in  "blanket"  form,  including  all  members 
of  an  .organization,  wherever  found.  They  not  only  enjoin  from  perfoi  mance  of 
crimes  by  those  who  have  shown  no  disposition  to  lawlessness,  but  also  from  holding 
public  meetings,  walking  on  highways  or  near  mines,  and  speaking  with  men  at 
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work  or  seeking  work.  Persons  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  violation  of 
injunctions.  (38-^0.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  current  use  of  injunc- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
republican  form  of  government.  He  does  not  think  that  it  prevents  crime,  or  is 
intended  to  prevent  it,  or  would  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really 
intended  to  commit  it.  (351,  352. ) 

Mr.  PEARCE  says  that  the  injunction  has  been  frequently  employed  against  miners 
in  time  of  strike.  It  is  an  injustice  to  presume  that  a  man  intends  to  violate  the  law, 
and  the  injunction  has  often  been  used  with  that  presumption  when  there  was  no 
such  intention.  It  is  an  injustice  that  miners  should  be  compelled  to  spend  money 
to  defend  themselves  on  trials  concerning  such  injunctions.  (96. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  that  injunctions  were  issued  extensively  during  the  strike  of  1897. 
That  they  even  enjoined  men  from  walking  on  highways  and  meeting  other  miners. 
They  were,  Mr.  Stephenson  believes,  issued  in  blocks  and  filled  out  by  other  persons. 
There  were  some  prosecutions  for  violation  of  them.  (23. ) 

Mr.  McKAY  says  that  the  injunction  is  employed  to  intimidate  miners  in  time  of 
strikes,  and  has  done  much  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  law. 
The  witness  himself  and  other  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  enjoined 
during  the  strike  of  1897  from  going  near  the  property  of  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land Gas  and  Coal  Company,  or  from  talking  with  employees  in  that  vicinity.  Some 
agents  of  the  organization  were,  the  witness  believes,  arrested  for  violating  injunc- 
tions, but  the  matter  was  settled  in  court  by  paying  costs.  In  no  case  was  violence 
intended  or  attempted.  (66,  67. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS  believes  that  injunctions  may  be  used  to  curtail  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizens.  He  went  to  Maryland  during  the  strike  of  1894  with  the 
intention  of  addressing  a  miners'  meeting.  The  meeting  did  not  take  place,  but  as 
he  was  leaving  town  he  was  served  with  an  injunction  against  interfering  with  the 
working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Mining  Company's  plant.  He  did  not  know 
where  the  plant  was  or  anything  about  it,  and  his  only  intention  was  to  address  a 
public  meeting  of  miners.  (132.) 

Mr.  DALZELL  knows  of  no  reason  why  laboring  men  who  are  violating  the  law,  or 
who  are  likely  to  violate  it,  should  not  be  enjoined  from  doing  so.  He  believes  that 
most  laboring  men  misunderstand  the  nature  of  injunctions  and  their  purposes. 
(121.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
talk  about  "government  by  injunction"  proceeds  from  demagogery  or  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctions.  Injunctions  "are  the  only  effect- 
ive means  of  preventing  threatened  wrongs.  Their  effectiveness  makes  them  objec- 
tionable to  the  advocates  of  strikes.  Even  upon  men  who  really  intend  to  commit 
crime,  the  service  of  the  writ  would  have  some  deterrent  effect  in  that  it  would  invoke 
reflection.  No  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has  committed  a  crime  or 
intends  to  commit  one.  The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions 
not  formerly  known  to  the  law  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  law  must  not  grow  to 
keep  pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization.  It  is  of  course  true  that  mistakes 
may  be  made  in  the  issue  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legislative  and  executive 
action,  but  this  happens  only  in  particular  cases,  and  is  not  a  good  objection  to  the 
general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  law.  The  witness  admits,  however, 
that  it  is  probably  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  which  has  brought  about  the  cry 
against  them;  and  he  does  not  think  it  proper  to  enjoin  men  from  walking  along  the 
public  highway  or  from  holding  meetings  on  their  own  property,  unless  the  meetings 
amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind.  (275,  288,  289. ) 

7.  Remedies  for  strikes. — Mr.  BEAMAN  does  not  think  that  fully  cordial  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  will  come  before  the  millennium.     He  does  not 
believe  that  the  sources  of  friction  can  be  entirely  removed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  COATES  considers  that  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the 
employer  and  the  wage-earner,  namely,  ' '  a  complete  change  from  the  competitive  sys- 
tem to  the  cooperative  system,  or  public  ownership;  that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means 
of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoying  that. production  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen."  Organized  labor  is  working  largely  along  this  line;  that  is,  its  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  eliminate  the  competition  between  the  wage-earners,  and  remove 
tin-in  from  the  competitive  state  to  cooperative  state.  (246.) 

8.  Boycotts. — Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  con- 
siders the  boycott  a  natural  procedure.     It  is  used  in  Colorado  and  known  as  a  boy- 
cott.    There  is  a  law  against  it  in  the  State,  associated  with  a  law  against  black  listing; 
but  neither  feature  of  the  law  has  been  effective.     Only  one  or  two  attempts  have 
been  made  by  organized  labor,  however,  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  enforce  a 
boycott.     (248.) 
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Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  a  weapon  for  the  men  as  the  blacklist  is  for  the  employers.  When  the 
question  is  settled  the  boycott  is  off,  but  the  blacklist  remains.  The  witness  seems 
to  regard  the  antiboycott  law  as  unjust  to  workingmen.  The  boycott  is  not  intended 
to  work  permanent  injury,  but  only  to  secure  the  righting  of  a  wrong  by  temporary 
pressure.  (350,351.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  he  regards  the  boycott 
as  he  does  the  strike,  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  "If  I  could  not 
effect  a  settlement  in  any  other  way  than  by  strike,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would 
strike.  If  I  could  not  make  the  strike  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer,  then  I 
would  apply  the  boycott."  If  corporations  could  be  prevented  from  blacklisting,  he 
would  be  willing  to  refrain  from  boycotting.  (327.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  the  boycott  has  been  attempted  only  once  in  a  formal  fashion 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  sale  of  nonunion  coal.  Owing 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  coal  markets,  its  success  was  very  questionable,  but  it  was 
not  tried  long  enough  to  prove  its  efficiency.  The  witness  does  not  consider  it  wise 
for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law,  but,  if  it  can  be  kept  within  the  law,  the  boycott  is 
justified  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  better  to  endure  wrong  than  to  violate  the  law. 
(128.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  states  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  the  public 'to 
buy  union-mined  coal  in  preference  to  nonunion-mined  coal,  especially  the  unfair 
product  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  (22.) 

F.  Joint  conferences,  conciliation  and  arbitration.  (See  also  p. 
cxxxiv.  ^ — 1.  Generally. — Mr.  COATES  says  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  two 
great  principles  of  organized  labor,  and  are  always  used  to  their  fullest  extent  when- 
ever there  is  a  strike.  In  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  are  used  with  good 
results.  Most  of  the  differences,  except  those  with  great  corporations,  are  settled  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation  between  employers  and  the  committees  of  the  men.  Mr. 
Coates  sees  little  benefit  in  voluntary  arbitration,  although  it  has  been  used  bene- 
ficially in  some  instances.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  favors  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  not.  (249,  250.) 

Mr.  BROOKS  believes  in  conciliation  between  representatives  of  labor  and  capital. 
Where  the  parties  once  become  inflamed  in  their  disputes,  it  is  too  late  for  arbitra- 
tion. Conciliation  has  usually  proved  successful  in  the  anthracite  region.  The  wit- 
ness by  reasoning  with  his  men  can  show  them  'he  impossibility  of  paying  wages 
higher  than  those  of  competitors.  (165.) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  the  United  Mine  Workers  seek  to  adjust  differences  with 
employers  by  meeting  of  joint  committees.  No  permanent  arrangement  for  such 
committees  is  made,  but  it  is  undertaken  in  each  case  as  a  temporary  measure.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  State  authority  is  advocated  where  joint  committees  can  not 
reach  agreements.  (23. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  arrange  with  operators  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  joint  meeting  of  representatives.  The  national  executive  board 
of  the  miners'  organization  has  power  to  abitrate.  No  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  securing  acceptance  of  decisions  by  members.  (35,  36.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  make  it  a  policy  to  negotiate  with 
their  employers  by  joint  committees,  and  in  default  of  success  to  arbitrate,  the  final 
resort  being  to  strike.  Their  preference  is  for  arbitration  boards  selected  by  them- 
selves rather  than  for  State  boards.  The  witness  knows  of  no  instance  where  the 
miners  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  arbitrators.  (131.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  of  no  avail  under  existing  conditions.  The  employers  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and 
when  they  do  submit  to  arbitration,  if  the  decision  is  against  them,  they  refuse  to 
obey  it.  In  the  Louisville,  Colo.,  coal  mining  district  such  a  case  occurred  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  work- 
ingmen have  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration.  (349.) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  that 
arbitration  or  conciliation  ought  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  purely  voluntary 
and  to  be  carried  on  within  the  particular  industry  involved  in  dispute.  Moreover, 
efforts  at  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  should  be  undertaken  before  actual  cessation 
of  labor,  rather  than  afterwards.  Disputes  should  be  settled  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  near  their  source  as  possible.  Differences  usually  arise  not  so  much  because 
principles  are  in  dispute,  as  because  employers  and  employees  misunderstand  one 
another  and  conduct  th  'vir  negotiations  in  a  bungling  manner.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the 
employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee  that  wages  should  be  fair  and  conditions  satisfac- 
tory. If  employers  and  employees  would  only  get  together  in  friendly  conference 
95  per  cent  of  their  differences  could  be  peacefully  adjusted.  The  witness  believes 
that  more  and  more  industrial  peace  will  supplant  industrial  strife. 
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The  witness  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  strong  national  organization  of  employers 
and  employees  whose  purpose  it  should  be  to  further  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
all  trades.  A  movement  in  this  direction  has  already  been  begun.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  held  a  conference  on  arbitration  in  Chicago  in  December,  1900,  and 
it  was  found  that  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  were  practically  in 
accord  in  desiring  the  establishment  of  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  A 
further  conference  was  held  at  New  York  in  1901.  A  national  organization  of  the 
sort  proposed  ought  not  ordinarily  itself  to  arbitrate  or  conciliate,  but  it  should 
endeavor  to  bring  together  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  and  employers  so  that 
they  could  agree  upon  certain  principles  which  could  be  followed  by  various  other 
organizations.  For  example,  they  could  form  a  public  opinion  which  would  be 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  (686,  687. ) 

2.  Stale  boards. — According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois 
has  accomplished  much  good,  especially  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 
It  has  hitherto  lacked  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  but  a  recent  law  has  increased  its  power.     It  has  also  been  provided 
that  in  case  of  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final,  refusal 

o  comply  being'punishable  as  contempt  of  court,  although  the  punishment  does  not 
include  imprisonment.  The  board  consists  of  three  members  and  is  substantially 
nonpartisan.  The  witness  thinks  that  arbitration  by  State  boards  is  somewhat  more 
effective  than  by  joint  committees,  although  that  method  is  favored  also.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  to  be  deprecated  unless  the  interests  of  the  community  are  endan- 
gered by  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree.  (182,  183.) 

Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  an  arbitration 
law,  providing  for  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  whose  members  are  to  be 
paid  for  the  time  devoted  to  such  service.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board, 
whenever  it  hears  of  a  contemplated  strike,  to  try  to  adjust  the  matter.  Their 
services  have  not  been  needed  since  the  law  was  passed.  (620,  622.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smelter  Men's  Union,  states  that  in  the 
smelter  men's  strike  the  men  have  submitted  their  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. At  the  date  of  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  the  board  was  investigating  the  matter. 
The  employers  have  not  consented  to  arbitration  by  the  board.  (307. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
demand  for  advance  of  wages  was  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Colo- 
rado, and  decided  in  favor  of  the  men,  but  the  decision  of  the  board  was  repudiated 
by  the  employers.  This  led  him  to  think  that  the  State  board  of  arbitration  i,«  of 
very  little  benefit  to  the  men,  so  long  as  the  employers  can  not  be  compelled  to  abide 
by  its  decisions.  He  refers  to  another  case,  however,  in  which  a  decision  favorable 
to  the  men  was  loyally  obeyed  by  the  employing  company.  (324,  325.) 

Mr.  MULLINS,  an  Ohio  coal  operator,  says  the  miners  and  operators  have  sought 
usually  to  adjust  differences  by  conciliation,  and  strikes  have  been  resorted  to  only 
where  this  fails.  A  strike  of  1894  in  the  Massillon  district  led  to  the  intervention 
by  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  finally  the  disputants  agreed  to  form  a  local 
committee  of  3  arbitrators.  The  settlement  made,  however,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  miners,  and  they  did  not  immediately  accept  it.  The  miners  are  usually  ready 
to  accept  the  intervention  of  this  Ohio  State  board.  (167,  173.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  knows  of  no 
case  where  the  miners  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  and  have  then  refused  to  obey  the 
decision.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  Virden  strike  in  Illinois,  however,  the  operators 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  but  when 
the  decision  was  made  they  refused  to  comply  with  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover 
the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to  arbitrate.  (118. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  thinks  there  is  danger  that  State  boards  will  be  subject  to  political 
influences,  and  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  should  them- 
selves select  the  arbitrators.  ( 118. ) 

3.  Enforcement  of  awards. — Mr.  DALZEI/L,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  considers  strikes  injurious  both  to  capital  and  to  labor.     They  resemble 
methods  of  physical  conflict  and  highway  robbery.     The  employer  loses  on  his 
investment,  both  by  its  lying  idle  and  by  deterioration,  while  the  employees  lose 
their  time.     The  sensible  way  to  settle  differences  is  by  arbitration.     The  best 
method  perhaps  would  be  to  allow  the  disputing  parties  to  choose  their  own  arbitra- 
tors and  then  to  provide  for  enforcing  the  awards,  provided  both  parties  had  agreed 
in  asking  for  the  arbitration.     The  difficulty  regarding  arbitration  is  that  the  em- 
ployers, being  financially  responsible,  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  awards, 
while  individual  laborers  and  labor  organizations  can  not  be  effectively  held  to  doing 
so.    The  witness  therefore  advocates  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock,  which  he  thinks  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  subscribe.     Unions 
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could  then  be  punished  by  fine  for  failure  to  obey  orders  of  arbitrators,  and  as  a  last 
resort  their  charters  could  be  taken  away.  The  witness  would  advocate  compelling 
trade  unions  to  incorporate,  and  thinks  this  would  be  just  since  they  have  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  trusts  or  combinations  of  capital.  Incorporation  of  employers' 
organizations  would  not  be  necessary,  because  the  individual  employers  are  respon- 
sible. At  present  agreements  as  to  wages,  etc.,  are  usually  signed  by  the  employers 
individually,  but  only  by  representatives  of  the  trade  unions.  (116,  117.) 

Mr.  PEARCE,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  agreements  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  operators  provide  for  conciliation  or  discussion 
by  joint  committees  as  to  points  of  difference,  and  for  arbitration  where  necessary. 
The  State  boards  of  arbitration  have  worked  satisfactorily,  although  the  mine  work- 
ers have  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  them.  Compulsory  arbitration  might  be 
desirable  where  a  strike  of  miners  would  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  usually  public  opinion  is  sufficient  to  enforce  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  (96. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  thinks  that  State  and  national  boards  of  arbitration  should  be 
established  with  power  to  investigate  any  dispute  between  employers  and  employees 
on  request  of  either  party,  compelling  testimony.  Award  should  not  be  compulsory, 
but  public  sentiment  would  usually  practically  enforce  it.  Compulsory  awards  are 
objectionable  because  employees  would  have  ultimately  to  be  imprisoned  to  com- 
pel obedience,  and  because  unwarranted  demands  on  each  side  would  be  encour- 
aged. (35.) 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration. — Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and 
formerly  a  coal  miner,  says  that  Utah  has  an  arbitration  law,  and  that  it  was  once 
put  in  force  in  a  difficulty  over  some  public  works,  but  he  has  never  heard  of  its 
being  used  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners.  He  does  not  believe  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  desirable  at  the  present  time,  though  we  shall  gradually  come 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  case  a  mine  owner  said  he  could  not  work  his 
mine  at  the  wages  fixed  by  an  arbitration  board,  that  the  court  appoint  a  receiver  to 
see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  the  mine  at  a  profit.  The  conditions 
are  probably  not  ripe,  however,  for  such  a  step.  (634,  635.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  save  strikes,  lockouts,  and  large  expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees.  If 
the  award  was  against  the  employer,  and  he  took  the  ground  that  he  could  not  run 
his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  closed  it  down,  the  State  should  take  the  property 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  run  it  for  the  people.  (351. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  "even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  pur  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  decision."  He  seems  to  have  chiefly 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  compelling  employers  to  submit  to  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators. (329.) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  strikes  are 
a  form  of  warfare  and  involve  the  destruction  of  wealth,  or  at  least  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. The  interests  of  the  general  public  are  almost  always  involved,  and  the 
witness  sees  no  reason  why  the  parties  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  abide  by  its  decision.  No  person  is  privileged 
to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  Although  compulsory  arbitration  might  at  first  tempt 
one  side  or  the  other  to  make  frivolous  complaints,  the  established  tribunal  could 
refuse  to  consider  such  complaints  altogether  and  would  thus  ultimately  check  them. 
In  the  last  analysis  compulsory  arbitration  means  the  settlement  of  wages  by  law; 
but  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  would  be  acceptable  to  organized  labor.  (215, 216.) 

Mr.  JUSTI,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  gays  that  the 
conferences  on  arbitration  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
have  been  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  and  have  also  preferred  the  work  of 
trade  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  that  of  State  boards.  The  decrees  of 
State  boards  under  present  laws  can  not  be  enforced,  and  are  therefore  of  little  value.. 
These  boards  are  not  respected  as  trade  boards  are.  The  Illinois  board  of  arbitra- 
tion has  not  had  a  single  case  referred  to  it  by  the  joint  action  of  employers  and 
employees  during  the  past  year. 

The  witness  thinks  that  ordinarily  public  opinion  is  powerful  enough  to  compel 
the  one  party  to  a  labor  dispute  to  enter  upon  conciliatory  measures  or  to  submit  to 
arbitration  in  case  the  other  party  shows  itself  willing  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  quasi- 
public  corporations,  the  interruption  of  whose  service  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
public,  some  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  compel  the  parties  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate, or  at  any  rate  to  provide  for  compulsory  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
putes. In  no  case  would  the  witness  have  compulsory  arbitration  with  enforcement 
of  the  decision.  (687,  688.) 
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Mr.  LEE,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  is  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  parties  concerned  understand  the  question  at  issue  better  than  outsiders.  A 
man  who  has  a  large  investment  does  not  want  some  third  party  who  has  no  inter- 
est to  decide  for  him  what  he  shall  do.  (232.) 

Mr.  McKAY,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  his 
organization  favors  arbitration  by  joint  committees  and  by  State  boards,  but  not 
compulsory  arbitration.  (66.) 

On  the  other  hand,  where  many  people  besides  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  inter- 
ested in  a  labor  trouble,  Mr.  DAVIS,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  it  is  justifiable  to  compel  arbitration  and  also  to  enforce  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators by  compulsion.  A  penalty  might  have  to  be  inflicted  on  men  who  refuse  to 
work  according  to  the  terms  prescribed.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case,  however, 
where  miners  have  not  complied  with  the  decrees  of  arbitrators  without  compulsion. 
(131.) 

G.  Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Hours  of  labor  under  Labor  in  Western  mines, 
p.  LXXII,  and  under  Coal  mining,  p.  cxxx) . — Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  establishing  a  universal  8-hour 
day.  It  would  give  workmen  opportunity  to  develop  and  improve  themselves  and 
would  give  employment  to  many,  thus  preventing  crime  and  other  evils.  The  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  result  would  be  for  the  Government  to  limit  the  hours 
on  all  public  work  to  8,  and  to  purchase  only  products  produced  under  the  8-hour 
system.  (47.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  believes  that  no 
question  is  now  so  important  to  the  workmen  as  an  8-hour  working  day.  He  appar- 
ently considers  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  even  if  some- 
what serious  concessions  in  wages  are  necessary.  (321.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  regards  a  universal  8-hour  law  as  one  of  the  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment. (600.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  men  ought  not  to 
work  overtime  unless  in  case  of  emergency.  (330. ) 

Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  where  working- 
men  make  a  practice  of  working  7  days  in  the  week  it  soon  comes  about  that  they 
get  no  more  pay  than  if  they  work  only  6.  (220,  226. ) 

If.  Employers'  liability. — Mr.  Ross  believes  that  there  is  need  of  uniform 
laws  regarding  the  liability  of  employers,  and  favors  their  enactment  by  Congress. 
The  development  of  industrial  interests  increases  the  need  of  protecting  the  laborers. 
The  courts  apply  the  doctrine  of  fellow-servants  and  of  contributory  negligence  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  liability  under  the  common 
law.  (189,  190.) 

Mr.  SCHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  believes  that  at  some  future  time  it  will 
be  best  for  the  employers  or  the  people  generally  to  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  injured  employees,  but  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this  change.  At  pres- 
ent the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  employees,  since  under 
the  mining  laws  great  precaution  to  secure  safety  must  be  taken  by  the  operators,  in 
default  of  which  they  become  liable  for  injuries.  (88.) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  deprecates  any 
attempt  to  compel  the  employer  to  assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  employment, 
especially  where  accidents  may  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  injured  employee  or  to 
his  violation  of  laws  or  rules.  But  laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent. 
(114.) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  has  not  seen  any  great 
benefits  coming  from  employers'  liability  laws,  because  the  employer  generally  com- 
pels the  workman  to  have  himself  insured  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  relieve  the 
employer  from  liability.  This  is  a  hardship  on  the  employee.  He  should  be  allowed 
•  to  insure  himself  in  his  own  way.  Many  have  insurance  in  fraternal  organizations. 
Mr.  Coates  does  not  consider,  however,  that  it  is  through  a  defect  in  the  law  that 
employers  are  able  to  escape  liability.  The  experience  of  labor  in  various  States  has 
been  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  law  effective.  Organized  laborers,  however,  desire 
such  a  law.  (258,  259.) 

I.  Cooperation. — Mr.  COATES  says  that  there  is  some  industrial  copartnership 
in  Colorado,  largely  in  retail  stores.  The  results  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and  such 
enterprises  perhaps  bring  better  conditions.  The  system  is  not  operated  to  any 
extent  in  the  State.  He  wishes  it  was.  (257.) 

According  to  Mr.  SMITH  there  have  been  several  cooperative  experiments  in  Colo- 
rado, especially  cooperative  stores.  There  is  at  present  a  cooperative  colony  at  Pinon 
which  has  met  with  fair  though  not  perfect  success.  In  the  cattle  business,  although 
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there  is  no  common  ownership,  there  is  considerable  cooperation  in  herding  the 
cattle.  (221.) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  two  coal  minew  have 
been  worked  on  the  cooperative  system  in  Colorado  with  very  good  results.  The 
miners  did  not  own  the  land,  but  they  leased  it  on  a  royalty.  One  of  these  mines 
was  bought  out,  both  the  land  and  the  lease,  when  the  Northern  Coal  Company  was 
formed.  The  other  is  still  running  on  the  cooperative  plan.  (334. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  there  is  no  cooperation  in  mining  in  Utah,  except  possibly 
in  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine.  There  are  stores  in  Utah  which  are  called 
cooperative,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores.  (572. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
workingmen  would  cooperate  with  regard  to  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 
It  would  be  more  beneficial,  however,  if  the  Government  would  undertake  it.  There 
is  not,  he  believes,  a  fair  illustration  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  Colorado.  (355.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  his  organization 
has  taken  no  definite  ground  in  favor  of  productive  cooperation,  but  it  favors  cooper- 
ative stores,  and  allows  members  of  cooperative  mining  companies  to  retain  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  Miners  have  often  established  cooperative  stores,  but 
where  they  compete  with  company  stores  those  who  patronize  them  often  find  their 
conditions  of  employment  made  unfavorable.  (44,  49,  50. ) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  think 
that  cooperation  can  be  put  on  a  practical  and  successful  basis  by  making  workmen 
either  joint  partners  or  stockholders,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  The  dividends  are  usually 
below  the  local  interest  rates,  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists;  (2) 
there  are  times  of  loss  when  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their 
own  money  to  save  the  business;  (3)  Nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enter- 
prises result  in  failure  and  either  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved.  Hence 
it  is  too  risky.  Cooperation  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  were 
practicable.  (281.) 

J.  Profit  sharing. — Mr.  ROBINSON  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  will  come 
more  general  arrangements  for  a  division  of  profits  with  the  laborer.  '  The  Camp- 
bell's Creek  Coal  Company  has  such  a  system,  and  it  works  well.  (17.) 

K.  Labor-saving  machinery — general  effects  (see  also  pp.  XLII,  LXI, 
cxvi) . — Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that 
the  smelter  workmen  have  not  received  any  benefit  from  labor-saving  devices,  either 
in  the  improvement  of  their  health  or  in  the  lessening  of  their  burdens.  Machinery 
reduces  the  labor,  but  it  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the  laboring  men.  It  reduces 
permanently  the  chances  for  work.  The  witness  admits  thac  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts, and  so  the  demand  for  labor,  is  increased  by  the  cheaper  production  which 
machinery  makes  possible,  and  that  in  the  end  the  tendency  may  be  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  and  to  raise  wages.  He  thinks  that  profits  must  be  increased  by  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but  that  the  men  are  not  receiving  their  proportion  of  the  benefits, 
except  as  to  the  higher  skilled  labor  required  to  run  the  machinery.  He  seems  to 
attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  he  admits  to  have  existed  upon  the  whole, 
chiefly  to  increasing  education  and  skill.  (314,  315.) 

Mr.  SMITH  believes  that  machinery  tends  to  throw  employees  out  of  work  tempo- 
rarily, and  in  most  cases  permanently,  and  also  to  make  the  individual  much  more 
dependent  upon  others.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  should  go  along  with 
improvements  in  machinery.  (226.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  considers  that  labor-saving  appliances  diminish,  on  the  whole  and 
permanently,  the  demand  for  labor.  (605.) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  larger  use  of  machinery  increases  employment  and 
wages  and  tends  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  effects 
of  improved  printing  machinery.  The  cheaper  cost  of  production  by  machine 
methods  creates  a  great  demand  for  products  and  increases  employment  in  the  indus- 
try itself 'and  in  the  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  it.  The  United  States 
ivnsus  shows  a  marked  increase  in  employment  and  wages  from  1880  to  1890. 
(186,  189.) 

L..  Drunkenness  and  the  liquor  traffic. — Mr.  MARCY,  an  independent 
anthracite  operator,  says  that  it  is  hard  to  get  work  done  for  a  day  or  two  after  pay 
days  and  holidays.  He  has  known  drunkenness  to  be  so  general  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  operate  the  mine.  It  is  more  noticeable  among  the  Hungarians  and 
Slavs  and  Poles,  because  they  are  more  numerous;  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  are  more  given  to  it  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  other  nationalities. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  irregular  hours  of  work  promote  drunkenness.  It 
depends  on  the  man.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  drunk,  he  will.  Drunkenness  is  more 
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characteristic  of  the  inferior  class  of  miners  whose  annual  earnings  are  very  low. 
Lost  time  and  inability  to  work  keep  their  wages  low.  A  man  who  earns  only  $300 
a  year,  though  he  has  a  family  to  support,  may  go  on  three  drunks  a  month.  The 
children  of  these  shiftless  miners  generally  work  to  help  out  the  family  expenses, 
and  often  the  wives  also.  They  may  have  a  boarder  or  two.  (671,  672.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  though 
the  habits  of  the  miners  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  other  laboring  men,  or 
even  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  temptations  of  the  saloons  are  the  cause  of 
much  idleness  and  loss,  and  of  much  suffering  to  the  families  of  the  men.  If  the 
legislature  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  or  near  the  mines,  it 
would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than  any  other  law  that 
could  be  passed.  (276,  277,  289.) 

THI.  Remedies  for  unemployment. — Mr.  TERHUNE  suggests  as  a  chief  rem- 
edy for  unemployment  a  universal  8-hour  law.  He  would  also  diminish  the  number 
of  acres  of  public  land  that  can  be  entered  under  the  free  homestead  law.  He  thinks 
that  the  increase  of  the  Army  has  contributed  to  diminish  unemployment.  (600. ) 

N.  Small  value  of  legislation. — Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  has  no  faith  in  legislation  as  a  means  of  benefiting  workingmen.  He 
believes  that  the  only  way  for  the  laboring  people  to  get  anything  is  through  organi- 
zation, and  that  through  organization  they  can  succeed  in  enforcing  their  demands. 
(334,  338.) 

O.  Workmen  in  public  office. — Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
County,  and  until  recently  a  coal  miner,  says  that  the  miners  and  laborers  have  had 
a  very  fair  representation  in  the  two  last  legislatures  of  Utah.  He  himself  was  a 
member  two  years  ago.  (632,  634. ) 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

A.  Industrial  combinations  (see  also  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, p.  XLIII;  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  p.  XLVI;  operation*  of  we.  Sl<n»l<ir<l 
Oil  Company,  \>.  XLVII;  Combinations,  under  Conditions  of  the  coal  trade,  p.  cxu).  1. 
Effects  generally. — Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  mining  engineer,  believes  that  a  great  industrial 
combination  like  the  smelter  trust,  if  freed  from  competition,  might  lower  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  would  not  offer  the  same  incentive  to  improvement  and  invention  as 
competing  concerns.  He  is  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  competition 
and  artificially  raises  prices,  but  does  not  think  that  all  consolidations  have  done 
these  things.  The  growth  of  large  businesses  is  an  element  of  progress,  and  wre  can 
hardly  forbid  a  man  to  do  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one.  The  great  com- 
binations can  effect  the  same  production  with  less  expense  and  with  less  labor.  If 
men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  them,  make  the  8-hour  law  universal,  and 
absorb  the  men  again.  (599-601.) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  smelter  trust  was  extreme 
competition.  Rates  for  the  treatment  of  ore  had  been  so  reduced  that  they  would 
hardly  cover  the  expenses.  (600,  601.) 

Mr.  GRANT,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  that  organi- 
zation, declares  that  combinations  generally  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  capital  and 
to  labor  as  well.  Combination  is  the  economic  tendency  of  the  age  and  can  not  be 
prevented.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  ruinous  competition  and  to  enable  capital  to  get 
a  reasonable  interest.  Where  competition  is  unduly  active,  expenses  have  to  be 
reduced  on  all  sides;  labor  and  the  producers  of  raw  material  suffer.  Economies 
can  be  made  by  combination,  and  to  some  extent  prices  can  be  regulated,  although 
not  necessarily  increased  to  the  consumer.  (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  the  consolidation  of  an  industry  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competition  would 
be  bad,  but  that  he  considers  a  consolidation  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion very  good.  It  does  not  wipe  out  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cheapens 
production.  A  concern  controlling  70  per  cent  of  an  article  is  not  in  a  position  to 
control  competition.  The  other  concerns,  which  use  the  other  30  per  cent  of  the 
raw  product,  are  in  the  market  and  operating  continuously,  and  if  prices  go  up  they 
will  increase  their  plant;  so  that  there  will  be  a  prompt  and  effective  competition  to 
restrain  excessive  charges.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  sugar  trust,  and  the 
whisky  trust  are  regarded  by  the  witness  as  instances  of  combinations  that  have  had 
such  favorable  effects.  It  is  true  that  these  trusts  have  crushed  competitors  out  of 
business;  but  in  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  production,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices.  "As  soon  as  the  trust  crushes 
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out  all  opposition  and  raises  prices,  so  that  there  is  a  better  margin  and  a  good  invest- 
ment, competition  starts  up  again,  and  the  prices  consequently  go  down."  Besides, 
credit  must  be  given  for  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested,  for  the  time  lost 
in  building  up  the  business,  and  for  the  brains  and  intelligence  of  the  people  who 
control  trusts.  "All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule,  and  under  proper  conditions,  is 
a  certain  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it  is  satisfied."  (301,  303, 
304.) 

The  most  important  combination  of  capital  in  the  mining  business  in  Colorado  is 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  SMITH,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner 
of  Colorado,  has  no  doubt  that  it  has  closed  mines  less  advantageously  situated,  and 
that  to  some  extent  competing  producers  have  been  unable  to  operate  their  plants  on 
account  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  combination.  Generally  speaking,  the 
witness  thinks  that  combinations  are  likely  to  enable  their  managers  to  control  the 
prices  of  products  and  to  depress  wages,  while  the  conditions  under  which  workmen 
get  employment  are  made  more  difficult.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  control  trusts  and  all  forms  of  monopoly.  (225.) 

Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
current  denunciation  of  trusts  is  largely  insincere  and  the  result  of  political  ambition. 
The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platforms  con- 
demn them  most  severely.  The  witness  mentions  various  combinations,  including 
those  of  the  potato  and  melon  growers  of  Colorado,  whose  products  have  declined  in 
price  since  the  combinations  were  formed.  It  is  true  that  trusts  buy  up  concerns 
and  close  some  of  them  and  throw  people  out  of  employment;  but  since  90  per  cent 
of  business  enterprises  have  failed  from  overcompetition  and  overcapitalization,  not 
only  throwing  men  out  of  employment  but  leaving  them  and  their  creditors  unpaid, 
he  thinks  that  the  closing  of  some  establishments  by  the  trusts  is  not  the  worst  pos- 
sible disaster.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  prices  invariably  or  generally  bad.  Too  low 
prices  mean  correspondingly  low  wages  and  consequent  hardship  for  the  workmen 
and  inability  to  buy  supplies,  so  continuing  the  chain  of  evil  around  the  circle  of 
business.  The  witness  does  not  claim  to  know  and  does  not  believe  anyone  knows 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  trusts  will  work  for  good  or  evil.  (282. ) 

Mr.  HILL,  a  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner  of  Colorado,  regards  the  control  of 
vast  industries  by  a  few  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  increase  profits,  and  he  believes  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  prices,  to 
lower  wages,  and  to  increase  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  cities.  (373,  374. ) 

Mr.  Hill  believes,  however,  taking  the  city  of  Denver  as  an  example,  that  street 
railways  can  be  better  operated  by  one  company  than  by  two.  (388. ) 

Mr.  DALZELL,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  deprecates  the 
attempt  to  form  any  combination  or  trust  in  the  coal-mining  business.  He  believes 
that  all  combinations  tend  ultimately  to  throw  many  men  out  of  employment,  espe- 
cially accountants,  salesmen,  and  managers,  and  also  common  laborers;  to  destroy 
competition,  and  raise  prices.  They  are  a  danger  to  American  institutions.  (114.) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  every  pres- 
ent tendency  is  toward  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that 
trust  combinations  have  a  tendency  to  increase  this  concentration.  He  does  not  con- 
sider concentration  of  ownership  bad  in  itself.  If  ownership  were  concentrated  in 
the  State,  he  believes  that  such  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
people.  There  would  be  the  same  concentration  of  management  that  we  have  now, 
but  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution  of  the  product.  The  evil  is  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  product  by  a  few  individuals.  (255. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  believes  that  the  formation  of  trusts  lowers  the 
co«t  of  production  and  is  a  forward  step  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  important 
question  is,  Who  shall  control  the  trust,  and  for  whose  benefit?  Regulation  might 
control  the  material  evils  of  trusts,  but  would  not  affect  the  greatest  damage  which 
they  do  under  existing  conditions,  namely,  the  closing  of  opportunities  for  superior 
men.  Mr.  Allen  holds  that  in  order  that  all  the  people  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  in 
these  lines  of  industry,  as  well  as  that  all  the  people  may  share  the  benefits  of  the 
ecocomies  which  the  trusts  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  as  a  whole  own  the 
industries  and  the  trusts.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  instead  of,  as  now,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  The  people  will  reason  in  this  way 
in  time,  though  Mr.  Allen  hardly  expects  the  change  to  come  in  his  day.  (574, 
575.) 

2.  Effects  on  labor. — In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  existing  strike  against 
the  smelters'  trust,  Mr.  GRANT,  its  general  manager,  expressed  the  opinion  that  com- 
binations generally  are  beneficial  to  labor,  since  they  prevent  the  undue  competition 
which  forces  economy  by  the  cutting  of  wages.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  combinations,  as  of  other  employers,  is  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  possible 
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for  a  given  quality  of  service.  Of  two  men  equally  skilled  the  employer  will  take  the 
one  who  will  work  for  less  wages.  The  witness  also  admits  that  the  combination  is 
probably  strong  in  meeting  its  employees  and  more  able  to  dictate  to  them  than  individ- 
ual employers.  The  tendency  is  to  consolidate  production  in  large  plants,  for  the  most 
part  in  cities.  To  meet  the  combination  of  capital  combinations  of  labor  are  perhaps 
necessary,  and,  if  reasonably  conducted,  the  witness  inclines  to  approve  of  them. 

On  its  being  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  combination  under  the  conditions 
described  would  apparently  be  injurious  to  labor,  both  by  depressing  wages  and 
by  increasing  the  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence,  Mr.  Grant  declared  that  after  all 
employers  do  give  some  consideration  to  the  feelings  and  the  welfare  of  other  men 
and  do  not  fix  wages  strictly  on  a  competitive  basis.  This,  he  thinks,  was  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  smelters  during  the  long  period  of  depression  after  1893. 
Wages  were  -educed  only  10  per  cent,  although  the  smelters  were  making  nothing. 
(197,  202,  203,  206.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  states  that  he 
believes  the  smeltermen's  strike  in  Colorado  in  1899  would  not  have  happened  if  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  not  been  formed,  consolidating  the 
ownership  of  the  greater  part  of  the  smelters.  It  was  only  with  this  combination, 
and  not  with  individual  smelters  outside  of  it,  that  trouble  existed.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  that  the  trust  smelters  could  run  on  the  8-hour  system,  as  other  smelters 
are  doing,  and  that  they  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  trust.  His  experience  has 
always  been  that  the  owners  of  individual  plants  are  accessible  to  their  men  and 
habitually  manifest  a  desire  to  meet  their  wishes.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  treat 
with  a  great  combination,  whose  heads  are  beyond  reach.  Even  the  managers  upon 
the  ground  seem  to  be  less  accessible  than  they  were  under  the  system  of  individual 
and  separate  ownership,  though  they  are  the  same  men.  (311,  312.) 

Mr.  COATES,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  thinks  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  workingmen  to  deal  with  very  large  concerns  than  with  smaller 
ones.  They  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern,  and  when  they 
can  get  a  conference  of  that  kind  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a  satisfactory 
settlement  can  be  made;  but  the  heads  of  a  great  trust  are  usually  at  a  distance  and 
can  not  be  reached.  The  officers  on  the  ground  will  only  say  that  they  have  cer- 
tain instructions  and  can  not  depart  from  them.  Labor  is  left  almost  powerless. 
Friction  in  one  place  is  likely  to  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  employees  of  the 
combination,  and  Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  many  strikes  and  controversies  have  grown 
out  of  these  conditions.  (256,  257. ) 

Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  the  formation  of  the  smelters'  trust  will  not  have  benefi- 
cial results  to  anyone  but  the  stockholders.  He  believes  that  great  combinations  in 
general  are  disadvantageous  to  the  employees.  If  a  man  becomes  distasteful  in  one 
plant  he  can  not  get  employment  in  any  other.  He  thinks  that  this  organization 
even  brings  influence  to  bear  upon  outsiders  whom  it  has  business  relations  with — for 
instance,  upon  the  railroads — to  prevent  them  from  employing  the  distasteful 
employee.  In  the  case  of  the  smelters'  trust  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  men  know 
no  other  trade.  To  dismiss  them  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  com- 
mon laborers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  Pueblo  have 
built  permanent  homes;  more  than  in  any  other  vocation.  If  the  Pueblo  plants 
should  be  closed  by  the  trust  these  men  would  be  reduced  to  common  laborers,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  common  work  in  Pueblo  they  would  have  to  move.  The  for- 
mation of  such  combinations,  with  their  tendency  to  close  particular  plants,  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  building  of  homes  by  workmen.  The  power  to  close 
particular  plants  gives  the  trust  an  advantage  over  their  men  and  enables  them  to 
exert  influence  on  business  men. 

Mr.  Coates  mentions  the  town  of  Overton,  which  was  built  up  a  few  miles  from 
Pueblo  by  the  placing  there  of  an  oil  refinery  and  oil  tanks  after  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  Florence.  It  was  a  flourishing  little  town  of 
several  hundred  people.  The  independent  oil  company  was  forced  into  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  and  its  plant  was  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  value  of  the 
property  in  Overton  was  destroyed;  all  the  inhabitants  had  to  move  away.  Mr. 
Coates  has  no  positive  knowledge  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  the  com- 
pany which  operated  at  Overton,  but  says:  "It  is  in  the  combination;  there  is  no 
question  about  that." 

The  formation  of  combinations  tends  also  to  hasten  and  increase  the  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  a  concentration  to  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  are  tending.  (254-256.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  fears  the  result  of  combinations  of  mines  and 
smelters,  and  thinks  that  there  should  be  some  national  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation,  he  fears  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  encroach- 
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merit  upon  the  well-being  of  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts,  and  that  a  tend- 
ency to  anarchy  will  follow.  (589.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  believes  that  the  tendency  of  industrial 
concentration  is  to  the  congestion  of  laboring  people  in  great  centers,  and  that  the 
social  effect  of  such  congestion  is  bad.  (344.) 

Mr.  LEE,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  combinations  have  tended 
to  lower  wages  and  injure  labor.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  to  examine  their  accounts,  and  that  watering  of  stock  should  be 
restricted.  (241.) 

3.  Overcapitalization — Evils  and  remedies. — Mr.  CHAMBERS,  a  Utah  mine  manager, 
thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  corporations. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  companies  to  conceal  in  this  way  the  ratio  of  their  earn- 
ings to  their  actual  investment.  (590. ) 

Mr.  ALLEN,  a  mine  manager,  considers  that  the  only  serious  harm  that  results  from 
overcapitalization  is  the  compelling  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  excessive 
amount.  A  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  should  not 
be  permitted  to  issue  fictitious  capital  and  reduce  its  apparent  earnings  to  6  or  8  per 
cent.  If  the  company's  earnings  are  exorbitant,  the  people  ought  to  know  it.  Capi- 
talization ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  (579. ) 

Mr.  HILL,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  thinks  that  if  a  company  is  interested  only  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  not  in  stock  dealing,  it  makes  no  great  difference  to  it  or 
to  the  people  what  its  capitalization  is.  For  purposes  of  stock  dealing  a  high  capi- 
talization seems  to  be  found  advantageous.  But  in  the  case  of  a  smelting  company,  or 
even  in  the  case  of  a  street-car  company,  Mr.  Hill  does  not  see  what  difference  it 
makes  to  the  man  who  deals  with  the  company  whether  the  stock  is  a  million  or  ten 
millions.  On  the  street  cars  the  fare  is  5  cents  anyway.  A  railroad  company  has  the 
power  to  impose  such  rates  as  may  be  for  its  interest,  regardless  of  its  capitalization. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that  competition  is  the  force  that  should  be  trusted 
to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  charges.  He  admits,  however,  that  watered  stock  would 
tend  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  increase  its  income 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends.  The  existence  of  watered  stock  is  likely  also  to 
deceive  the  public  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  dividends.  A  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  looks  reasonable  and  a  dividend  of  50  or  100  per  cent  seems  exorbitant.  The 
average  man  will  not  consider  the  actual  basis  upon  which  the  dividend  is  reckoned. 
It  is  said  that  the  dividends  of  the  Illinois  Central,  nominally  6  to  8  per  cent,  have 
been  22  to  36  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment.  But  those  who  build  a  railroad  take 
the  chance  of  loss,  and  if  they  succeed  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  restrict  them  to 
ordinary  interest.  (372,  382-385.) 

Mr.  Hill  points  out  that  the  phrase  "watered  stock  "  may  convey  very  different 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  $100,000,000  of 
capital,  which  represents  no  investment  at  all.  The  witness  believes  that  $100,000 
was  originally  invested  by  the  company,  and  all  the  rest  has  been  accumulated  out 
of  the  earnings,  in  addition  to  good  dividends.  This  large  amount  of  stock  may, 
therefore,  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  water.  It  is  not  water  in  the  sense  that  the 
property  is  not  worth  it.  (382,  383.) 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  stock  watering  by  law.  A  mine 
may  be  worth  $10,000  or  $1,000,000;  no  one  can  tell.  A  company  can  not  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  mine  at  a  valuation  of  $1,000,000  if  it  chooses.  The  case  is 
different  with  things  whose  value  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure.  It  would  seem 
possible,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  watered  stock  by  a  railroad  company. 
He  would  like  to  see  companies  prevented  by  law  from  issuing  capital  stock  beyond 
the  money  actually  invested  in  the  business.  (383. ) 

Mr.  Hill  would  be  glad  to  see  a  trial  of  a  system  of  Government  inspection  of  cor- 
porations, similar  to  the  inspection  of  national  banks,  with  provision  that  if  any 
corporation  was  found  to  have  watered  stock  its  stock  should  be  reduced.  (384. ) 

Mr.  GRANT,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization 
of  combinations  is  especially  injurious.  No  one  is  deceived,  and  if  too  much  over- 
capitalized the  combination  will  simply  not  pay  dividends.  Legislation  to  prevent 
abuse  would  not  perhaps  be  injurious,  but  speculation  could  not  be  stopped  by  it. 
There  is  no  way  of  keeping  people  from  buying  stock.  Moreover,  the  witness 
believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  capitalize  future  possibilities.  Just  as  there  is  an 
unearned  increment  of  value  in  real  estate,  so  a  corporation  which  has  an  advanta- 
geous situation  or  a  growing  business  will  find  its  property  increasing  in  value.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  railways.  In  most  cases  the  common  stock  did  not  originally 
represent  value,  but  frequently  with  the  development  of  the  country  it  has  become 
valuable.  The  corporation  itself  often  builds  up  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
increment  in  value  which  conies  with  population.  (200-202. ) 
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Mr.  SULLIVAN  would  have  corporations  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  their  capitalization. 
He  regards  this  as  one  remedy  for  stock  watering.  (363.) 

4.  Remedies  for  evils  of  combination. — Mr.  HILL  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  gen- 
eral remedy  for  the  evils  of  industrial  combination.  Combinations  in  the  narrower 
sense  might  be  prevented  by  law,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  or  a  company 
could  be  prevented  by  law  from  buying  up  all  the  plants  in  a  given  industry.  (374.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE,  a  mining  engineer,  believes  that  the  large  consolidations  have  come 
to  stay,  and  that  the  chief  remedy  for  their  evils  is  to  be  found  in  competition.  Large 
businesses  are  not  in  themselves  injurious,  and  competition  may  be  depended  upon 
to  rise  to  prevent  abuse  of  their  power,  provided  railroad  discriminations  do  not  pre- 
vent it.  (600,601.) 

Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  a  law  forbidding 
combinations  to  control  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  has  been  one 
prosecution  in  the  State  relating  to  the  combination  of  the  coal  dealers  to  control  the 
price  of  coal.  The  witness  is  not  certain  whether  the  prosecution  was  under  State 
or  Federal  law.  (620.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  would  approve  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  selling  of  products  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.  (590.) 

Mr.  GRANT,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  thinks  that  legislation  against  combinations  is 
undesirable.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  any  line  of  business  without  either  injur- 
ing the  smaller  producers  or  making  open  discrimination  and  legislati  ng  against  large 
capital  as  such.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  corporations  are  artificial  persons 
created  by  the  legislative  power,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  radical  for  the  legislative 
power  to  seek  to  control  and  inspect  them.  He  admits  also  that  in  certain  cases  leg- 
islation is  perhaps  desirable,  although  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  in  connection  with 
the  smelters'  combination.  (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

15.  Freight  rait'*. — (See  also  Discriminating  freight  rates  on  mining  products, 
p.  XLIX;  Freight  rates,  under  Coal  mining,  p.  cxi. ). — Mr.  TERHUNE  considers  that  a  car- 
load shipment  ought  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  train-load  shipment,  though 
it  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train 
service  connected  with  carload  shipments  than  with  a  train-load  shipment.  The 
carload  man  should  be  recognized  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions.  (599. ) 

Mr.  HILL  would  go  to  any  extent  in  strengthening  the  law  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tions. He  would  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  not  permit  railroads  to  charge 
any  company  more  or  less  for  hauling  goods  than  it  charged  anybody  else,  no  matter 
how  great  the  shipment. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  does  not  believe  that  discriminations  in  freight  rates  can  be  stopped 
except  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  Government,  owning  the  roads, 
should  carry  100  pounds  of  freight  at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload.  (362. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  given 
absolute  power  to  prevent  freight  discriminations.  (590.) 

C.  Government  ownership  of  industries. — 1.  Telegraphs  and  railroads. — 
Mr.  HILL,  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  states  that  he  believes  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  own  the  telegraph  system.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of  the  Senate,  under  his  leader- 
ship, established  clearly,  he  believes,  that  a  Government  telegraph  could  send  messages 
throughout  the  United  States  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  10  words,  just  as  letters 
are  now  sent  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2  cents,  and  be  self-sustaining.  When  Mr.  Hill  found 
that  he  could  not  get  support  in  Congress  for  a  Government  telegraph,  he  introduced 
a  bill  for  Government  control  of  the  service,  with  transmission  of  messages  by  private 
companies.  Just  as  the  mails  are  actually  transported  by  railroad  companies,  so  the 
bill  proposed  that  telegrams  should  be  actually  transmitted  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, but  should  be  collected  and  delivered,  as  the  mails  are,  by  the  Government, 
.and  at  charges  fixed  by  the  Government.  There  was  strong  competition  at  the  time 
between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  what  is  now  called  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Hill  proposed  that  the  transmission  of  telegrams  should 
be  done  under  contract  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  competitive  bids,  but  not  ex  <•< -fil- 
ing a  certain  fixed  maximum.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously, and  put  upon  the  calendar.  But  it  was  late  in  the  session,  a  fact  due  to  men 
who  are  very  skillful  in  the  business  of  defeating  bills;  so  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  Hill  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  telegraph 
is  not  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  states  that  in  France  there  is  a  5-cent  rate 
for  10  words,  and  that  10  cents  is  the  maximum  and  that  the  system  has  been  made 
self-sustaining.  (383,  384.) 

Mr.  CALLIS  believes  that  Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  of  the  telegraph 
service  will  be  established.  (635.) 
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Mr.  TKRHUNE  would  regard  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  with  appre- 
hension, though  he  admits  it  might  work  well.  (598.) 

2.  Industries  generally. — Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  believes  that  the 
Government  should  establish  postal  savings  banks,  and  should  own  the  railroads,  the 
telegraphs,  the  telephones,  the  coal  mines,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Cities  and  towns  might  very  properly  own  their  electric  and  gas  plants  and  water 
works  and  street  railways;  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government  to  own 
all  these  things,  at  least  in  cases  where  cities  and  towns  can  not  afford  to  provide 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  industry  which  the  Government  could  not  take  up  with 
advantage.  ( 361-363. ) 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  "a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  produces."  That  is,  the  coal  miner  is  entitled  to  the  full  market  value  of 
the  coal  he  brings  out.  A  man  can  not  get  it  under  the  present  system,  but  things 
would  be  different  if  the  State  operated  the  coal  mines  and  everything.  The  equip- 
ment of  industrial  enterprises  would  still  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  product; 
but  Mr.  Clark  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  necessary  deductions  from  his  full  prod- 
uct if  the  majority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit.  Production  would  be  cheaper 
under  State  operation  of  industry,  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  charged  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  The  State  would  produce  cheaper,  because  it  would  not  demand  the 
exorbitant  profits  which  the  operating  companies  now  collect  from  the  public.  (330, 
331.)  . 

I>.  Schools  and  educational  facilities. — 1.  Effects  of  education. — Mr. 
PEARCE  says  that  the  public  schools  are  improving  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion so  that  it  will  be  less  servile.  There  should,  however,  be  provision  for  night 
schools,  since  many  older  boys  work  in  the  mines  during  the  day,  and  in  any  case 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  schools  with  younger  children.  (101,  102.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  says  that  universal  education  will  bring  many  things  to  the  common 
level.  It  results  in  less  dependence  upon  manual  labor  and  more  dependence  upon 
the  forces  of  nature.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  lower  salaries  and  lower  wages. 
The  exceedingly  high  salaries  of  the  most  efficient  men  will  not  cease  to  be  paid,  for 
education  can  not  create  genius.  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
supposing  that  the  inequalities  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  increased  by  gen- 
eral education,  but  rather  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor.  (593. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  has  known  some  young  men  who  went 
through  manual-training  schools  and  improved  their  chances  by  it.  Manual  training 
is  the  most  valuable  branch  of  education  for  laboring  people.  He  believes,  however, 
that  education  in  the  democratic  public  schools  is  going  to  bring  all  classes  of  society 
together  in  time;  "that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  to  the  highest."  He 
implies  that  the  majority  of  the  laboring  men's  children  quit  school  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade.  Many  get  through  the  grammar  schools,  and  even  the  high  schools,  but 
this  is  not  the  rule.  (308,  315,  316. ) 

2.  School  facilities. — Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's 
Union,  Denver,  states  that  smelter  laborers  exhaust  every  means  to  have  their  chil- 
dren go  to  school  as  regularly  as  the  children  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The 
witness  thinks  that  Colorado  has  the  best  system  of  schools  that  he  knows  of. 
Schoolbooks  are  not  free  in  Denver.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  education  of 
laborers  is  improving.  (308,  315,  316.) 

Mr.  SMITH  thinks  that  the  schools  in  most  Colorado  towns  are  equal  to  the  best, 
and  are  very  beneficial  in  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
He  believes,  however,  that  manual-training  schools,  which  have  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished in  few  places,  should  be  made  general.  He  also  believes  that  every  city  should 
have  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  (222. ) 

Mr.  COATES  says  that  if  children  were  not  forced  to  go  to  work  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  parents  the  present  school  facilities  of  Colorado  would  be  inadequate. 
As  it  is,  they  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  school  system  of  Colorado  is  on  a  high 
plane.  Much  that  is  taught  to  the  children  in  school,  however,  is  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  much  that  would  benefit  them  is  left  untaught.  (258. ) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  school  system  might 
be  improved  by  building  more  schools  and  lessening  the  crowding  of  the  children. 
He  also  believes  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dispositions  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual  children,  with  a  view  to  giving  each  the  particular  training 
which  is  best  suited  to  his  particular  abilities.  To  this  end  he  would  have  every 
child  examined  by  a  competent  professor  of  phrenology.  (355,  360. ) 

Mr.  LEE  says  that  Colorado  prides  itself  on  having  the  best  school  system  of  any 
State  of  its  size,  although  he  thinks  there  should  be  more  manual  and  mechanical 
training.  There  are  also  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  many  towns,  and 
miners,  even  in  the  remote  districts,  read  a  great  deal.  (235,  243.) 
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Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  at  all  the 
company's  mines  there  are  schoolhouses  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  population,  some  of  them  being  the  best  in  their  counties.  The  company 
gives  the  lots  and  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building,  both  by  taxa- 
tion and  by  donation,  and  always  encourges  the  building  of  sightly  and  commodious 
structures.  The  witness  quotes  at  length  a  newspaper  item  giving  a  very  nattering 
account  of  the  appearance  and  work  of  the  schools  at  the  mining  town  of  Sopris. 
(278,  279.) 

Mr.  NEWHOUSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  the  workmen  do  not  greatly  care  whether  they  send  their 
children  to  school  or  not.  There  is  a  school  near  the  works.  There  is  no  accessible 
library  except  the  city  library.  (298.) 

Mr.  HILL  states  that  there  are  excellent  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Argo 
smelters,  and  that  the  children  of  the  workmen  attend  them  almost  without 
exception.  (377.) 

Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state,  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  collected  a  little 
over  $1,200,000  in  1898  for  school  purposes,  besides  the  expenditures  for  the  State 
university  and  the  agricultural  college.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  f0r  20  weeks  each  year.  There  are  a  few  private  schools 
to  which  parents  may  send  their  children.  Children  between  6  and  18  may  attend 
the  public  schools  without  tuition  fee.  In  the  principal  cities  the  necessary,  books 
and  apparatus  are  supplied  without  charge.  Mr.  Hammond  estimates  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  children  attend  the  public  schools.  (621. ) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  says  that  the  public  schools  of  Utah  are  of  a  high  standard,  and  that 
the  miners  and  smelters  generally  send  their  children  to  them.  He  attributes  to  the 
schools  a  marked  influence  in  raising  the  general  social  condition  of  the  workmen. 
He  has  some  faith  also  in  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  common  education  of  the 
rich  children  and  the  poor.  (592. ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERS  states  that  there  are  good  schools  throughout  his  mining  district  in 
Utah,  and  that  the  miners'  children  generally  attend.  He  believes  that  the  school 
system  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  bettering  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  mining  communities.  (585.) 

Mr.  HANAUER  states  that  in  former  times  his  company  contributed  outside  of  taxes 
to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  Bingham  district.  It  does  so  no  longer.  It 
appears  that  the  school  tax  in  Utah  is  now  distributed  pro  rata  throughout  the  State. 
(611.) 

Mr.  THOMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  states  that  there  are  good  schools 
near  the  coal  mines  generally,  and  that  the  children  of  the  miners  usually  attend. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  all  classess  of  society  together  has  a  good  social 
effect.  (626.) 

Mr.  HAMMOND  says  that  the  manual-training  department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.  (620.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  states  that  there  are  schools  at  all  the  Utah  mining  camps,  and  that  the 
miners'  children  attend.  (576.) 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  Illinois  are  about  as  satisfactory 
as  anywhere  else,  although  there  has  been  some  overcrowding  in  Chicago.  (188. ) 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  says  that  in  most  districts  of  West  Virginia  the  school  year  lasts 
only  5  months,  which  is  insufficient.  In  some  instances  coal  companies  unduly  influ- 
ence the  appointment  of  teachers.  Public  night  schools  should  be  established.  (26, 
29.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  says  that  in  the  North  Central  States  facilities  are  sufficient,  but  not 
in  the  South,  in  West  Virginia,  and  west  of  Iowa,  the  standard  being  lower.  Night 
schools  for  adults  should  be  established.  (53.) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
says  that  the  children  of  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  miners  employed  by  his  company 
generally  go  to  school,  and  those  that  work  by  day  attend  the  night  schools  that  are 
provided  for  the  purpose.  (657.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  says  that  in  some  mining  communities  the  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  in  others,  especially  in  the  South,  the  school  term  does  not  exceed  6  months  in 
the  year.  The  witness  believes  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  employed  until  gradu- 
ated from  a  common  high  school.  (134,  135. ) 

3.  Libraries. — Mr.  SULLIVAN  states  that  many  of  the  larger  mining  towns  of  Colo- 
rado have  school  libraries.  There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  mining  towns. 
There  are  a  few  reading  rooms,  but  not  many.  The  educational  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  and  women  are  fair,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school.  (356.) 

Mr.  TERHUNE  does  not  know  of  any  library  in  the  Utah  mining  camps.  He  con- 
siders that  the  lack  of  mail  facilities  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of 
reading  matter  there.  (596. ) 
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Mr.  CALLIS,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  says  that  there  is  a  library 
at  Park  City,  but  no  other  town  in  the  county  possesses  one  to  which  the  miners 
have  access.  (631. ) 

Mr.  VEITH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compay,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  provide  libraries  or  reading  rooms  for  its  employees,  but 
the  men  provide  them  for  themselves.  There  are  very  few,  even  of  the  foreign 
miners,  that  can  not  read  and  write.  (658.) 

E.  Foreign  capital — Laws  restricting  investment. — Mr.  ALLEN  says 

that  the  law  restricting  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  may  be  of 
questionable  advantage,  but  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  better  not  to  have 
English  or  French  or  Dutch  capital  drawing  away  the  profits  of  American  industry. 

(572.) 

F.  Irrigation — Distribution  of  water. — Mr.  HAMMOND,  secretary  of  state, 
of  Utah,  says  that  the  early  Territorial  laws  of  Utah  provided  for  the  formation  of 
irrigation  districts,  and  the  later  laws  provide  for  irrigation  corporations.     On  each 
irrigation  system  there  is  a  water  master,  who  allots  the  water  to  the  different 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  it,  fixing  the  amount  they  can  take,  when  they  shall 
take  it,  and  how  long  they  can  use  it.     This  rotation  of  water  supply  is  a  custom, 
probably  enforced  under  the  general  powers  of  the  corporation  or  the  district.     It 
works  satisfactorily.     (619.) 

0.  Political  action  of  corporations. — Mr.  BEAMAN,  secretary   of   the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  denies  that  corporations  have  tried  to  procure 
any  legislation  antagonistic  to  labor,  or  that  they  commonly  interfere  in  legislative 
matters.    Their  main  efforts  have  been  to  prevent  hostile  legislation  advocated  by 
demagogues  for  hold-up  purposes.     For  every  law  passed  within  the  last  20  years 
beneficial  to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial,  or  intended 
to  be,  to  labor  only.     (286. ) 

H.  Patents  for  invention. — Mr.  TERHUNE  believes  that  genius  ought  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  rewards,  and  that  the  patent  system  is  a  great  stimulus 
of  progress.  It  is  true  that  love  of  science  is  also  a  great  stimulus  to  advance,  and 
that  the  inventor  does  not  generally  get  the  material  benefit  of  his  invention.  He 
would  think  it  desirable  to  shorten  the  terms  of  patents.  (605.) 

1.  Taxation  of  franchises. — Mr.  HILL  holds  that  everything  that  can  fairly 
be  called  valuable  property  should  be  taxed,  including  franchises.     If  a  company  is 
not  earning  anything  above  its  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction, 
its  franchises  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  value;  but  if  its  franchise  has  an  actual 
value,  it  should  be  taxed.     (388.) 
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THE  MESTKG  INDUSTRIES. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MINING. 

[The  term  "mining,"  as  used  in  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  includes  coal,  iron,  petroleum, 
precious  metals,  and  all  other  mineral  products.] 

PART  I. — As  TO  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 

I.  COMBINATIONS  OF  LABOR. 

1 .  Constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  several  trades  unions;  funds  and  bene- 

fit features. 

2.  Growth  of  trades  tmionisna;  proportion  of  total  employees  embraced  in 

membership;  in  the  several  industries  and  the  several  States;   allied 
trades. 

3.  Incorporation  of  trades  unions;  feasibilty  and  legal  effect. 

4.  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract. 

5.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 

II.  STRIKES,  ARBITRATION,  AND  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

6.  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. 

7.  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

community  at  large. 

8.  Methods  of  strikes;  the  "boycott;  "  the  blacklist;  picketing  or  patrolling; 

other  methods  of  influencing  results ,  whether  by  employers  or  employees ; 
sympathetic  strikes. 

9.  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise; 

operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 

10.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law;  by  joint  com- 

mittees, temporary  or  permanent. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

12.  The  injunction  in  strikes. 

III.  WAGES  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

13.  Weekly,  semimonthly,  and   monthly  payment    laws;   advantages    and 

disadvantages. 

14.  Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work;  task  work. 

15.  Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scale. 

16.  "  The  living  wage; "  the  standard  of  living. 

17.  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  penalties. 

19.  Mine  tenements. 

20.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21.  Relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

23.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 

IV.  EMPLOYMENT. 

24.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed;  excess  of    employees;  the 

unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  employment  of  children  on  themselves;  on  adult  labor. 
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IV.  EMPLOYMENT — Continued. 

26.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;   rules  and  regulations;   general 

conditions. 

27.  Average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year. 

28.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States;  Sunday  labor. 

29.  The  shorter  workday;  its  effects  where  adopted;   economic  and   social 

arguments  for  and  against. 

30.  Operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

V.  COOPERATION,  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS,  PROFIT  SHARING,  INDUSTRIAL  COPART- 

NERSHIP, ETC. 

31.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

32.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  worMngmen;  old  age  and  serv- 

ice pensions;  sick  insurance;  accident  insurance;  industrial  insurance. 

VI.  IMMIGRATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

33.  Effects  of  immigration  on  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor ;  on 

wages;  on  morale. 

34.  Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

35.  Colored  labor;  non-English-speaking  labor. 

36.  School  age  of  children  in  the  several  States. 

37.  Sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

38.  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people. 

39.  Trade  schools;  manual  training;  technical  education. 

40.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 

VII.  CONVICT  LABOR. 

41.  Effects  of  convict  labor  in  mining  on  free  labor  in  the  several  States  and 

Territories. 

42.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

PART  II. — As  TO  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED. 

I.  COMPARATIVE  EARNINGS  OF  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  MINING. 

43.  During  the  past  fifty  years. 

44.  As  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment:  Banking,  real  estate,  rail- 

roading, mercantile  business,  etc. 

45.  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital  em- 

ployed in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

46.  Proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  product. 

47.  Taxation :  Character,  extent,  and  effects  of,  in  the  different  States  and 

Territories. 

48.  Suggestions  for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods,  State 

and  local. 

49.  Discriminations  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 

localities. 

50.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial. 

II.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  MINING. 

51.  Concentration  and  consolidation :  Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits ;  on 

wages  and  employment ;  on  smaller  enterprises ;  on  business  competi- 
tion ;  on  production. 

52.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 

existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modification  or  extension. 

53.  Combinations;  causes  inducing  them;   objects  sought  by  them;  results 

secured:  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions;  manner  and  extent  of 
enforcing  authority. 

III.  PRODUCING  CAPACITY  OF  MODERN  MACHINERY. 

54.  Present  machinery,  its  effects  on  prices;  on  profits;  on  labor. 

55.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 

existing  markets. 

56.  Productive  capacity  of  latest  mining  machinery,  as  compared  with  ma- 

chinery ten  and  twenty  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  over- 
production. 

57.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  caiases  and  remedies. 

58.  The  extension  of  foreign  markets;  possibilities  and  methods. 

59.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

PART  LU. — INDUSTRIAL  AND  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. 

60.  Employers'  liability  laws. 

61.  Sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws. 

62.  Mine-inspection  laws. 
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63.  Check  weighman  laws. 

64.  Laws  regulating  employment  of  children. 

65.  School  laws  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

66.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

67.  Laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitration. 

68.  Convict-labor  laws. 

69.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

70.  Suggestions  for  remedial  legislation. 

71.  National  legislation. 

72.  State  legislation. 


WASHINGTON,  April  10,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  NEIL  EOBINSON, 

Coal-mine  operator,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Industrial  Commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Neil  Robinson,  mine  operator,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  whose  place 
of  business  is  Coalburg,  W.  Va. ,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining 
was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
coal? — A.  It  lacks  but  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — twenty-five  years 
next  September. 

Q.  Have  your  operations  during  that  time  been  confined  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  you  have  been  mining  during  that  time? — 
A.  Two  grades,  one  of  which  is  known  as  splint  or  domestic  coal  and  the  other  a 
soft  coal  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  markets  which  your  coal  enters? — A.  The  principal 
market  has  been  in  the  West,  although  our  shipments  have  been  considerable  to 
the  East,  the  Virginias,  some  to  the  Carolinas,  New  York,  and  New  England  ports. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  has  gone  west,  to  Cincinnati  and  central  Kentucky. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  a  good  deal  by  river? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  go  into  the  Southern  markets? — A.  Not  beyond  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Please  reply  to  questions  under  Part  II  of  inquiry:  "  Comparative  earnings 
of  capital  invested  in  mining." — A.  The  proposition  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  I  looked  at  the  question  before  coming 
on;  to  answer  it  properly  would  involve  a  strict  and  careful  comparison,  so  far  as 
my  own  information  would  go,  with  the  various  lines  of  industry  that  are  repre- 
sented in  question  44.  Generally  speaking,  the  mining  industry  in  the  section 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  has  not  been  so  successful  from  a  money-making 
standpoint  as  banking,  real  estate,  or  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.  Has  the  percentage  of  failures  been  greater  in  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged  than  in  the  other  classes  of  business  referred  to? — A.  Yes;  for  with  a  few 
exceptions  there  has  not  been  a  mine  in  the  Kanawha  district  that  has  not  passed 
through  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  hands,  as  the  result  of  failures.  The 
New  River  district  has  been  more  fortunate  in  that  respect.  In  justice  to  the 
industry,  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  to  say  that  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  failures  in  the  field  may  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  want  of  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  coal-mining  business,  in  opportunities  to  work,  in  water  in  the  river, 
shortage  of  cars,  accidents,  etc.  Many  of  the  mines  have  been  started  by  men  from 
other  fields  of  labor,  and  who  were  not  prepared  to  make  proper  allowances  for 
the  unknown. 

Q.  Have  failures  in  the  coal-mining  business  been  brought  about  by  producers 
in  West  Virginia  endeavoring  to  extend  their  markets  to  competing  fields? — A.  I 
do  not  think  any  failures  have  resulted  by  reason  of  the  efforts  to  extend  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  increased  its  production  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  more  rapidly  than  any  other  coal-producing  State  of  the 
Union? — A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures.  I  think  our  tonnage  last  year 
was  something  over  14,000,000 — that  is,  for  the  State  as  a  whole — making  the  State 
the  third  coal-producing  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.  "Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital 
employed  in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories." — A.  In  our  own  State, 
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at  the  present  time,  the  restrictive  laws  are  rather  limited.  I  believe  that  several 
laws  that  were  on  the  statute  book,  when  tested  before  the  courts,  have  been 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional.  One  statute  that  came  before  the  court  of  appeals 
received  the  vote  of  two  judges  as  being  constitutional,  and  two  as  unconstitu- 
tional, leaving  undisturbed  a  decision  by  a  judge  in  one  county  against  the  law 
and  the  decision  of  the  jtidge  in  the  adjoining  county  in  support  of  the  law.  So 
far  as  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  restrictive  laws  are  limited. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  refer? — A.  To  the  screen  law,  I  believe. 

Q.  "  Discrimination  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 
localities." — A.  The  operators,  almost  without  exception,  are  opposed  to  discrim- 
ination in  freight  rates;  they  want  an  open  rate,  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor.  When- 
ever there  has  been  discrimination,  as  a  rule  it  has  resulted  in  an  injury  to  the 
district.  Discrimination  has  been  made  to  enable  one  mine  operator  to  put  his 
coal  in  the  market  at  a  less  rate  than  another.  The  sufferer  will  struggle  along 
and  endeavor  to  meet  competition,  perhaps  by  retrenchment  in  wages,  or  be 
compelled  to  stand  a  shortage  in  work.  If  the  conditions  are  known,  as  they 
should  be,  then  a  man  going  into  business  can  estimate  in  advance  just  what  he 
can  do;  figure  the  cost  of  his  coal,  and  know  whether  he  can  afford  to  go  into  the 
business  or  not.  It  is  no  more  than  right  and  just  that  freight  rates  should  be 
uniform. 

Q.  Has  this  discrimination  been  practiced  in  your  State  to  any  extent? — A.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some 
months  ago,  was  very  clear  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  discrimination  up  to 
that  time,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  stated  on  the  stand  that  there  would  be  no  further 
discrimination  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  has  violated  his  promise 
since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Do  any  railroads  own  coalmines  of  their  own? — A. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not;  none  of  the  roads  I  am  familiar  with  own 
mining  property. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  railroad  men  own  coal  mines? — A.  I  only  know  from  hear- 
say; I  know  Mr.  Elkins  is  president  of  a  railroad,  and  at  the  same  time  is  presi- 
dent of  some  companies  that  are  interested  in  mining;  but  that  is  in  an  entirely 
different  district  from  ours,  and  one  I  know  of  incidentally  only. 

Q.  Was  there  a  complaint  among  the  coal  miners  along  these  roads  of  being 
unable  to  compete  with  those  mines  owned  by  the  parties  who  owned  railroads? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know,  because  they  are  a  long  distance  away  from  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  they  competitors  with  you  in  the  market? — A.  Not 
directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Where  do  you  ship  your  product? — A.  Most  of  it 
goes  to  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being 
practiced  by  any  railroad? — A.  None  whatever;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  there  discrimination  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
freight  cars? — A.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  the  same  to  all  points? — A.  The  cars  are  distributed  equi- 
tably, so  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  but  one  road  at  your  mines,  or  have  you  competition? — A.  We 
have  competition  by  water.  Nearly  all  the  mines  in  the  Kanawha  district 
have  loading  "tipples"  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  has  been  improved 
by  the  Government  with  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  We  have,  perhaps,  an 
average  of  6  feet  of  water  the  year  round. 

Q.  Are  your  rates  based  on  water  competition? — A.  Necessarily. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  West? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  railroads  in  your 
State  encouraging  operators  to  open  mines,  perhaps,  on  their  line  of  railroads, 
and  agreeing  with  such  mine  operators  to  handle  their  product  at  a  certain  price? — 
A.  No.  I  have  heard  suggestions  and  surmises  of  a  character  similar  to  that  from 
time  to  time,  but  whether  there  is  any  truth. in  them  is  a  matter  known  only  to 
those  parties  most  interested,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  best  results  would  accrue  to  all  interested  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  by  haying  railroad  companies  advertise  their  freight  rates,  and 
charge  their  advertised  rate  in  all  cases,  measured  by  the  distance  which  the 
freight  is  hauled? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  should  be  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance hauled.  There  should  be  an  open  rate,  adjusted  for  competitive  districts, 
but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  and  proper  to  place  it  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why? — A.  For  instance,  from  some  States  a  railroad  may  be 
handicapped  by  perhaps  an  extra  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  a  haul  to  a  market. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  roads,  where  they  have  a  long  haul,  that  the' 
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matter  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  does  not  make  much  difference;  the  percentage  is 
so  small  that  it  makes  very  little  difference;  and  if  they  choose  to  go  in  and 
handle  the  tonnage  at  a  little  less  profit  than  another  road ,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  public  would  be  benefited  by  having  two  or 
three  roads  carrying  into  the  same  field.  You  make  a  mileage  basis  and  every 
extra  mile  of  distance  is  a  handicap,  and  competition,  of  course,  is  checked. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  case  of  a  long  haul  be  a  little  addi- 
tional?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  ought  to  pay  that  additional? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  product  of  an  operator  ought  to  be  handled  and  shipped 
for  the  same  price,  even  though  he  is  fifty  miles  farther  from  the  market? — A.  It 
is  a  railroad  proposition,  of  course,  and  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they 
choose  to  haul  coal  500  miles  for  the  same  rate  paid  another  railroad  for  hauling 
450  miles.  Then  the  mere  matter  of  mileage  does  not  always  express  the  true 
condition.  The  grades  to  be  overcome  and  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be 
handled  by  each  train  aro  to  be  considered  as  well  as  mileage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  shipper  who  is  50  or  60  miles  farther  from  the  market 
than  his  competitor  should  have  his  product  shipped  at  the  same  flat  price? — A. 
Except  for  local  trade,  where  distances  are  short,  I  think  that  the  rate  should  be 
the  same  from  competing  districts.  I  take  it  the  commission  wants  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  broader  term.  For  instance,  take  the  Chicago  market;  there  are 
a  number  of  roads  now  carrying  coal  from  east  of  the  Ohio  River — the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  its  connections.  If  you  adopt  a  mileage  basis  straight  through,  the 
coal  will  come  into  Chicago  from  the  road  that  has  the  shortest  haul. 

Q.  Does  that  system  encourage  the  shipment  of  coal  into  other  than  their 
natural  markets? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the  railroad 
whether  they  choose  to  name  a  rate  for  a  given  point  to  meet  a  competitive  rate. 
It  is  not  a  mining  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  "  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial." — A.  I  do 
not  know  any  mines  that  have  been  closed  for  artificial  reasons;  by  artificial,  I 
assume  you  mean  mines  that  have  been  closed  by  ' '  dead  renting. "  The  only  mines 
in  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  districts  that  have  been  closed  within  my  recol- 
lection have  been  closed  by  reason  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  mines  proper,  or 
exhaustion. 

Q.  Division  II,  "The  present  conditions  of  mining."  "Concentration  and  con- 
solidation: Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on  wages  and  employment;  on  smaller 
enterprises;  on  business  competition;  on  production."  What  can  yon  state  to  the 
commission  under  that  topic? — A.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  concentration  and 
consolidation  have  been  brought  about  in  numerous  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  expenses,  and  also  the  marketing  expenses;  in  other  words,  to  place 
business  on  a  footing  where  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  two  men  to  do  one 
man's  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  its  chief  object  is  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits? — A.  Its 
effects  on  profits  should  be  marked,  of  course,  because  wherever  you  can  reduce 
supervision  expenses  there  is  a  gain.  The  labor  affected  most  in  these  consolida- 
tions has  been  that  of  the  operators  themselves,  their  bookkeepers,  storekeepers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  officials. 

Q.  What  are  its  effect  on  wages  and  employment? — A.  I  think  that  the  effect 
on  wages  and  employment  would  really  be  a  betterment. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  employees? — A.  There  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employees;  they 
would  rather  pay  them  more  than  less  if  it  could  be  done,  and  within  my  own 
recollection  of  25  years  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  when  labor  has 
been  reduced  in  wage  as  a  measure  of  profit;  it  has  been  reduced  as  a  meas- 
ure of  necessity.  There  have  been  competitive  conditions  at  times  that  have 
forced  mines  to  economize  and  cut  down  the  initial  cost  of  their  product  and 
they  have  had  to  call  upon  their  men  to  help  them;  but  in  each  instance  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  has  been  well  known  to  the  men,  and  I  think  in  almost 
every  instance  when  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  has  arisen  the  men  have  realized 
and  acceded  to  the  necessity  of  the  call. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  you  think  consolidation  has  tended  to  make  employ- 
ment more  regular? — A.  I  think  it  will  make  it  more  regular. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  operators  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages 
from  necessity,  are  their  profits  reduced  proportionately? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  late  national  strike  among  miners? — 
A.  Only  to  a  partial  extent. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  causes  that  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Probably  not 
as  well  as  yourself. 
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Q.  Were  the  reductions  in  wages  that  led  to  that  strike  a  necessity? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  I  ever  fully  understood  that  strike.  I  looked  upon  it  at  the  time  more 
as  the  result  of  a  general  demoralization  of  the  markets  ;  prices  had  been  going 
down  for  a  number  of  years ;  there  had  been  more  or  less  interruption  to  work, 
and  as  a  general  proposition,  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  when 
they  are  idle,  they  naturally  become  restless  and  seek  for  a  cause  to  counteract 
their  troubles,  and  it  generally  results  in  a  strike. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  that  ruled  in  many  of  the  competing  dis- 
tricts before  and  at  the  close  of  the  strike? — A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  being  a 
valuable  witness,  from  the  fact  that  our  sales  are  all  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  were  certain  conditions  in  regard  to  transportation  rates 
known  to  exist  that  made  market  rates  rather  an  uncertain  question.  I  never 
felt  I  had  exact  information  as  to  what  coals  were  netting  in  Chicago  or  in  dis- 
tant markets  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  when  the  wages  of  the  workingman  are  the  highest  the 
operators  are  making  the  greatest  profits? — A.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  at 
the  times  when  we  paid  the  most  wages  we  have  had  the  best  results,  but  what 
might  be  called  an  exceptional  high  wage  as  a  rule  has  been  limited  to  periods 
of  ice  in  the  river  or  the  enhancement  of  coal  values  by  some  unusual  causes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Can  you  pay  for  shipping  to  Chicago  and  compete 
with  coals  that  are  mined  much  nearer  and  with  much  less  freight  rate? — A.  Yes ; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  produce  your  coals  for  less  than  operators  nearer  the 
market? — A.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  coals,  and  quite  a  difference  in 
their  actual  value  for  fuel  purposes. 

Q.  Unless  your  coals  were  better  could  you  compete  with  any  near-by  mines? — 
A.  'We  could  not  compete  at  all.  There  are  coals  coming  from  other  States  that 
will  perform  work  that  these  Illinois  coals  will  not  perform. 

Q.  The  wages  you  pay  must  be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  your  compe- 
tition?— A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  best  results  and  greatest  profits  are  made  while  you  are 
paying  the  highest  prices  to  miners? — A.  I  explained  that  in  saying  that  excep- 
tionally high  prices  were  the  result  of  exceptional  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  coal  operators  receive  better  returns  for  their 
capital  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  higher  mining  price,  than  since  that 
time? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mining  rates  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  no  i  bean  changed  very  materially  in  our  district.  The  price  has  varied, 
of  course,  but  I  think  that  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  variation  between 
the  present  price  and  the  prices  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884.  Without  referring  to  my 
labor  list,  I  would  not  undertake  to  be  at  all  certain  about  it.  I  have  no  data  with 
me.  I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  such  consolidation  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business 
competition,  on  production? — A.  In  our  district  the  effect  of  the  consolidation 
which  was  made  some  time  ago  is  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller  enterprises.  Our 
consolidation,  and  the  only  one  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar,  was  simply  one 
for  marketing  the  coal — handling  it  through  one  common  agency — and  in  the  plan 
as  adopted,  each  mine  making  an  application  to  the  association  for  membership 
was  allowed  to  come  in  and  share  orders  and  cars  pro  rata  without  any  discrimi- 
nation whatever.  The  smaller  mines  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
crowded  out  in  the  general  struggle.  As  it  is  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  the  smallest  shipper  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  heaviest,  and  if  he 
has  a  capacity  for  4  cars  a  day  and  his  neighbor  has  a  capacity  for  20,  and  12 
cars  come  into  the  district,  he  gets  2  cars,  while  his  big  competitor  gets  10;  it  is 
founded  on  absolutely  fair  and  just  lines.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  as  to 
restriction  in  production.  We  find  as  a  general  proposition  that  we  are  restricted 
by  reason  of  ice  in  the  river,  low  water,  high  water,  or  scarcity  of  cars,  without 
restricting  output  by  regulation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.  )  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  in  West  Virginia? — A.  I  can  not;  in  the  Kanawha  district,  I  pre- 
sume about  a  million  and  a  half.  That  does  not  include  land  that  is  held  and 
undeveloped — in  the  New  River  district  about  three  and  a  half  millions  in  active 
properties. 

Q.  Have  companies  much  capitalization? — A.  No;  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 
There  is  one  company  that  has  a  capitalization  of  $450,000,  and  another  §500,000, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  they  different  classes  of  this  stock;  common,  or  preferred,  or  any 
bonds? — A.  Not  as  a  rule;  most  of  the  companies  in  Kanawha  and  New  River 
districts  are  operated  by  resident  owners.  I  think  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four 
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mines  that  have  what  might  be  called  nonresident  ownership.  One  of  the  mines 
is  owned  in  Philadelphia;  another  mine  is  owned  very  largely  in  England;  another 
in  New  York,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania;  but  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  mines 
there,  and  those  are  about  the  only  exceptions  that  occur  to  me  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  owned  by  corporations  or  by  individuals? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  overcapitalization — watered  stock? — A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  stock  being  on  the  matket  at  all.  Where  companies  have 
been  organized,  it  has  generally  been  where  two  or  three  partners  in  the  business 
have  organized  in  order  to  get  the  stock  in  such  shape  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  one  person,  it  would  not  affect  the  survivors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Has  much  capital  been  lost  in  mining? — A.  The  losses 
have  been  quite  heavy,  running  over  quite  a  period  of  years. 

Q.  What  causes  induce  coal  combinations  and  what  object  is  sought  by  them? — 
A.  I  would  have  to  deal,  of  course,  with  the  only  association  with  which  I  am.  at 
all  familiar.  We  have  found  that  there  are  in  the  Kanawha  district  quite  a  large 
number  of  mines,  and  they  have  been  buffeted  about  by  the  buyers,  some  one 
mine  being  used  against  another  to  cut  the  rates  and  reduce  the  values  con- 
stantly. At  the  same  time  each  mine  was  employing  an  agent  in  the  field,  and  if 
the  operator  himself  was  not  reckless,  in  all  probability  his  agent  would  be 
They  are  pretty  hard  to  hold  down.  They  tell  them  to  sell  their  product  at 
certain  prices,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  have  cut  it,  and  the  agent 
of  another  man  comes  and  makes  a  further  reduction.  A  mine  was  at  the 
expense  of  sending  men  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  to  central  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
East  seeking  for  trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  mine  was  under  very 
heavy  expense.  With  the  trade  scattered  from  Old  Virginia  and  Carolina  in  the 
East  to  Chicago  and  the  West,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  single  man  to 
keep  thoroughly  posted.  You  would  think  you  had  a  good  customer,  'and  find 
out  he  was  not;  so  that  the  losses  in  that  direction  meant  quite  a  good  deal.  To 
reduce  all  these  useless  expenses  we  organized  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  employed  an  agent  to  sell  our  product  in  the  Western  markets,  giv- 
ing him  the  control  of  the  coal  that  went  west  of  the  mines,  except  such  as  was 
carried  by  water,  and  this  agent  brought  enough  capital  into  the  business  to 
insure  prompt  payment  on  the  20th  or  23d  of  each  month  to  the  various  com- 
panies for  all  of  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Does  he  furnish  that  capital,  or  is  it  furnished  by  your 
association? — A.  He  furnishes  the  capital  from  his  own  resources. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Does  your  association  regulate  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  Not 
at  all;  because  our  association  consists  of  the  agreement  between  the  operators 
and  what  is  known  as  the  C.  &  O.  Fuel  Company,  and  the  association  has  refer- 
ence solely  and  entirely  to  the  marketing  of  the  product,  and  wages  and  wage 
questions  do  not  enter  into  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Q.  Are  those  matters  decided  by  each  individual? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  association  you  have  referred  to  purely  a  sell- 
ing agency? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  How  much  have  you  been  able  to  save  in  your  selling 
expenses  as  a  result  of  this  combination? — A.  The  sales  agency  handled  from  our 
mines  last  year  about  600,000  tons,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a 
resulting  saving  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  ton.  That  is  purely  an  estimate  offhand, 
without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Will  you  supply  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  that  association? — A.  Yes.  There  would  be  no  authority  to  enforce.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  agreement  and  contract  as  between  the  fuel  company,  the 
selling  agency,  and  the  men.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  their  recourse  would 
be  a  suit  in  equity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Have  you  had  such  a  suit? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  any  machinery  used  in  your  district? — A. 
Yes;  quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  proportion  of  the  coal  of  your  district  is  mined 
by  machinery? — A.  I  called  at  the  chief  mine  inspector's  office  a  few  days  ago  to 
look  that  question  up.  I  called  three  or  four  times,  but  found  he  was  out  of  his 
office,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  It  is  given  in  the  chief  mine  inspector's 
official  reports  from  the  various  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  you  think  it  is  mined  cheaper  by  machinery  than  hand 
labor? — A.  I  think  there  is  some  economy  in  it,  though  not  as  great  as  the  gentle- 
men who  are  selling  the  electrical  machines  probably  would  lead  an  operator  to 
believe.  There  is  one  advantage  in  1he  introduction  of  machinery  that  I  think 
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has  more  to  do  with  its  use  than  almost  anything  else,  and  that  is  a  little  better 
ability  to  control  production.  It  very  often  happens  if  you  engage  a  man  for  a 
day's  work  that  he  will  go  in  and  do  that  day's  work  faithfully  and  well,  being 
paid  by  the  day;  but  if  you  put  that  same  man  out  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  for  himself,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  get  a 
little  bit  tired  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  will  drop  out  and  stay  away  when  he 
would  not  give  up  a  regular  position;  and  very  often  when  you  have  a  lot  of  cars 
on  your  track  and  a  lot  of  orders  you  want  filled  the  men  may  be  out,  when  min- 
ing by  the  ton  or  bushel,  and  you  can  not  get  your  output,  whereas  with  machin- 
ery you  generally  can  get  enough  men  in  to  insure  something  like  a  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  that  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
machinery? — A.  It  would  be  with  me. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  to  understand  from  that  that  all  the  machine-mined  coal 
is  mined  on  a  day- wage  basis? — A.  Not  necessarily.  Both  rates  are  in  vogue — 
with  some  it  is  per  ton  and  with  others  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  section  by  the 
day? — A.  It  varies.  I  think  it  runs  from  about  $1.50  to  $1.81.  Some  classes  of 
labor  are  paid  $1.25,  but  most  of  it  runs  higher  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  class  to  which  the  higher  wages  are 
paid? — A.  The  cutters  get  more  than  that;  I  think  their  wages  are  about  $2.  But 
all  that  pertains  to  machinery  can  best  be  secured  from  someone  who  is  engaged 
in  that  work. 

Q.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 
existing  markets? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mines  that  are  now 
opened  and  developed  have  a  capacity  that  is  in  excess  of  the  annual  consumption. 

Q.  How  much  in  excess? — A.  I  would  be  almost  afraid  to  venture  to  make  an 
estimate  on  that.  I  should  say,  though,  that  it  would  run  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  authentic  statistics  on  this  matter? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  some 
of  the  Government  publications  show  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  belief,  is  it  25  per  cent? — A.  I  mean  if  all  the  mines  that 
are  opened  and  developed  were  kept  in  steady  operation  there  would  be  an  over- 
supply  of  coal  on  the  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  for  the  country  at  large? — A.  For  the  United  States.  One 
corrective  feature  of  that  is  going  to  be  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  until  we  will  find  our  export  trade  is  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  To  what  countries  chiefly  is  it  exported? — A.  Our 
exportations  have  been  rather  limited,  but  for  perhaps  2  years  now  one  American 
firm  has  had  a  salaried  agent  in  Rio  Janeiro,  who  has  traveled  along  the  Brazilian 
coast.  The  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia  have  had  a  number  of  interest- 
ing reports  which  they  have  obtained  from  correspondents  and  consuls  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports;  and  I  was  noticing  a  short  time  ago  that  at  Genoa  there  was 
less  than  a  shilling  difference  between  the  delivery  price  of  the  Welsh  and  the 
coals  from  America.  It  is  a  field  that  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Our 
people  as  a  rule  have  limited  themselves  to  their  own  home  markets.  Our  coals 
are  all  high  grade  and  will  stand  transportation. 

Q.  Is  it  chiefly  soft  coal  that  is  exported? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  you  hopeful  then  of  that  outlet? — A.  Yes;  feel  very 
sure  of  it.  You  see  we  have  coal  here  that  can  cross  the  equator  without  any 
danger  whatever  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  they  are  coals  that  can  be  util- 
ized for  a  variety  of  purposes  when  you  get  them  to  market — good  for  smithing 
and  domestic  use,  and  as  a  rule  leave  few  ashes ;  and  although  you  are  buying 
coal  three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  98  per  cent  of  your  purchase  in  weight 
is  of  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  At  what  point  in  Canada  do  your  coals  meet  the  Nova 
Scotia  coals  on  a  price  level? — A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  There  is  some  point,  is  there  not? — A.  Naturally  there  would  be.  Of  course 
their  outlet  from  the  Nova  Scotia  fields  is  rather  limited.  My  recollection  is 
that  there  is  only  one  line  of  railway  leading  from  those  fields  across  the  peninsula. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  and  to  what  extent  is  overproduction  regu- 
lated?— A.  The  overproduction  at  the  present  time  is  not  really  regulated  any 
more  than  the  planting  of  wheat  and  cotton.  In  the  coal  mine  it  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  cotton  fields,  sugar  plantations,  and  wheat  fields.  Every  farmer 
uses  his  own  judgment  about  it,  and  goes  to  work  and  plants  as  he  sees  proper, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  an  excessive  crop  of  hay, 
grain,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  coal.  In  times  of  manu- 
facturing depression  of  course  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
coal. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  mines  of  your  State  are  idle  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
time? — A.  Counting  it  by  week  days  I  presume  that  it  is.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  mine  inspector's  report  gave  it  as  running  from  197  to  229  work  days  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  along 
the  lines  of  railroads  and  waterways,  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
that  are  not  yet  developed  which  could  be  operated  cheaply? — A.  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  I  think  there  are  something  like  16,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory underlaid  with  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Is  it  undeveloped? — A.  Most  of  it.  Of  course  a  great 
deal  of  it  disappears  under  water  level  or  is  practically  inaccessible  at  the  present 
time;  but  many  of  the  streams  cross  the  coal  measures  at  an  angle  that  opens  up 
various  seams.  You  could  almost  describe  it  as  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  If  anyone  of  the  competing  fields  works  50, 60,  or  100 
days  more  than  any  other  competing  field,  is  that  an  indication  that  the  field 
working  the  greatest  number  of  days  has  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  others, 
and  the  one  working  the  fewest  number  of  days  per  year  has  a  practical  disad- 
vantage?— A.  The  question  is  rather  a  broad  and  general  one.  There  might  be 
conditions  existing  in  one  district  that  would  not  exist  in  another  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  company  for  instance  to  handle  their  product.  On  the 
ine  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  there  are  times  when  they  can  handle  much  more 
coal  and  give  the  mines  much  more  employment  than  they  can  at  other  seasons. 
I  have  known  a  number  of  instances  where  they  have  had  quite  heavy  contracts 
to  carry  cotton  to  tide  water,  and  the  returning  cotton  cars  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  operators  for  west-bound  loading.  And  there  have  been  times  when 
they  were  shipping  grain  and  they  would  place  the  returning  box  cars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  operators,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to  increase  tonnage. 
In  this  last  season  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  cars  almost  continuously.  For 
perhaps  4  or  5  months  we  have  been  losing  time  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  road  to  furnish  us  with  transportation,  so  that  the  falling  off  of  one  district 
in  reaching  a  competitive  market  might  originate  from  a  cause  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character  of  the  coal  or  the  right  of  the  coal  to  get  to  that  market. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  market ;  I  refer  to  the  different  coal  fields. — 
A.  My  explanation  would  be  applicable  to  almost  any  market,  west  or  east. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  peculiar  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it  ? — A. 
I  think  they  have  almost  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  when  things  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  indicative  of  an  advantage  in  the  field  that  works  the  greatest 
number  of  days  ? — A.  The  question  almost  answers  itself  ;  because  a  mine  that 
can  ship  into  a  market  more  than  competing  mines  naturally  must  have  some 
advantage  or  it  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  factors  do  you  believe  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  common  market  ? — A.  The  general  rule  of  deter- 
mining a  market  and  whether  to  go  into  it  or  not  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  market.  For  instance,  the  town  of  A  may  have  a  coal 
field  100  miles  from  it,  and  another  coal  field  may  be  200  miles  from  it.  The 
hundred-mile  field  has  the  market,  or  has  had  it  heretofore.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  get  into  that  market  and  get  a  share  of  the  business.  You  go  there  and  find 
what  the  market  rates  are  ;  what  it  is  paying.  Then  you  study  the  character  of 
the  coals  and  see  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  actual  heat-producing 
power  of  the  two  coals,  whether  your  coal  is  worth  more  money  at  $1.50  than  the 
other  coal  is  at  $1 ,  and  whether  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  that  extra  price. 
Then  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  railway  company  to 
transport  it  the  200  miles  at  a  living  price,  and  if  you  can  put  it  on  board  your 
cars  at  the  mines  at  a  living  price  and  reach  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  earning  capacity  or  the  producing  capacity  of  the  work- 
men should  be  taken  into  account? — A.  It  is  necessarily  taken  into  account  as  a 
main  factor  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  coal  on  board  of  the  cars  at  the  mines.  I 
have  never  known  of  labor  being  asked  to  cut  a  penny  in  wage  in  order  to  enable 
an  operator  to  reach  a  distinct  market  or  new  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  a  larger  portion  of  the  production  in  your  district  sold 
for  domestic  or  steam  purposes? — A.  Most  of  ifc  goes  for  steam. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  demand  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  A  severe  winter  would  make  a  larger  demand  and  a  mild  winter  a  less 
demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  you  can  not  foretell  what  the  demand  will  be? — A.  No.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years  in  a  good  many  of  the  markets,  particu- 
larly in  the  Ohio  River  region,  to  stock  up  during  the  summer  season  and  carry 
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quite  a  heavy  stock  ready  for  the  fall  business.  In  the  East  for  quite  a  long  time 
it  was  the  custom  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers  in  the  summer  time  to  stock  up 
for  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Then  a  severe  winter,  like  the  one  we  have  had,  would  lead  to  a  larger 
demand  for  coal  and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  days  for  the  mines  to  be 
operated? — A.  Yes;  the  coal-mine  industry,  particularly  among  the  domestic 
mines,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  mercury;  it  goes  up  and  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  household  pur- 
poses as  comparatively  small? — A.  It  is  really  getting  smaller  every  year.  When 
I  first  commenced  shipping  the  block  coal,  it  was  used  in  every  hotel.  You  would 
find  open  fireplaces  and  fires  in  the  rooms,  and  nearly  all  the  residences  in  the 
country  were  depending  upon  open  grates  for  their  heat.  Of  course  we  know 
there  is  an  immense  waste  of  heat  going  up  the  flue.  Within  the  last  10  or  12 
years  there  have  been  improved  methods  of  combustion,  and  every  house  now 
of  four,  five,  or  six  rooms  either  has  a  hot- water  heater  or  steam  heater  or  a 
furnace  of  hot  air,  and  they  burn  almost  anything  that  is  black. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.  )  Has  the  demand  for  coal  lessened  in  that  way? — A.  In  that 
way  the  demand  for  high-grade  domestic  coal  is  restricted  to  those  people  who 
choose  to  burn  a  little  in  the  parlor  or  libraries  when  they  want  something 
brighter  than  the  radiator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Has  the  use  of  natural  gas  had  something  to  do  with 
the  consumption  of  coal? — A.  No:  except  in  a  few  localities,  because  natural  gas 
has  not  been  piped  to  any  great  distance  from  the  fields.  I  believe  there  is  some 
piped  to  Chicago,  and,  of  course,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling.  As  a 
general  thing  natural  gas  for  large  cities  is  limited  to  those  named. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  manufacturing  and  transportation  purposes  constantly 
increasing?— A.  There  is  a  better  market,  of  course,  for  coal  for  furnaces  and  for 
steam  than  there  is  for  domestic  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Does  the  kerosene  lamp  and  stove  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  coal? — A.  We  know  that  it  is  having  an  effect. 
When  we  feel  there  is  a  shortage  of  orders,  we  can  not  say  specifically  how  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  gas  and  gasoline.  It  gets  lost  in  the  general  combination. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  extent  of  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  devices  constructed  during 
recent  years  have  reached  that  state  of  perfection  where  they  consume  what  was 
hitherto  considered  a  waste? — A.  I  have  at  Coalburg  a  slack  pile  about  1,200  feet 
in  length,  150  feet  in  general  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  6  feet.  That 
was  screened  and  thrown  out  back  in  the  sixties — 1864  and  on.  At  the  present 
time  every  ton  of  that  coal  would  be  utilized;  would  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  Have  you  employers'  liability  laws  in  your  State? — A.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  last  legislature  that  had  some  bearing  upon  the  employers'  liability,  and  I 
believe  there  is  something  on  the  statute  books  in  regard  to  the  coservrant  law, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  those  laws.  I  have  never  looked  them  up. 

Q.  Are  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws  effective  in  your  State? — A.  They 
are,  to  the  best  of  niy  knowledge.  The  mine  inspectors  make  frequent  visits,  and  I 
think  their  orders  are  carried  out. 

Q.  How  about  the  sanitary  laws  in  the  mining  villages? — A.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  sanitary  law  in  any  of  the  villages.  There  is  no  regular  law.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  built  upon  <the  banks  of  streams,  and  the  main  trouble  they 
always  have  is  in  getting  water  that  is  pure  for  drinking  purposes.  Naturally,  if 
a  house  is  kept  in  bad  condition,  the  mine  operator  has  the  trouble  removed  and 
corrected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.  )  Are  the  houses  owned  by  the  operators,  as  a  rule? — A.  As  a 
general  rule. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  compelled  to  live  in  them? — A.  Not  at  all.  The  operators  are 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  them  own  or  rent  elsewhere. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  between  the  man  who  rents  a  tenement  from  the 
mine  and  another  who  does  not? — A.  Not  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  pains  to 
look  over  the  labor  list,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  32  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  my  employ  at  that  time  owned  their  own  properties,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  men  whom  I  had  helped  to  get  their  property;  in  fact,  I  have  a:  few 
claims  against  some  of  them  which  I  would  be  willing  to  cash  in  at  a  very  much 
reduced  rate.  They  are  for  buildings  I  helped  construct  for  them  without  getting 
my  money  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Are  there  any  sanitation  laws  of  your  State? — A.  None 
that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  We  find  100  or  more  miners  employed  in  a  mine  several  hundred  feet  under  the 
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earth,  where  the  air  is  impure.  Do  you  not  believe  some  sanitary  measures  are  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  an  individual  in  that  case  as  it  would  be  in  a  workshop, 
mill,  or  factory? — A.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  in  your  State  governing  the  question  of  check  weighmen? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  known  where  a  check  weighman  has 
been  refused  when  asked  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.  )  Is  there  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  Most  of  the  mines  have  test  weights,  that  they  receive  from  the 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  test  their  scales  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  Do  the  miners  ever  employ  a  man,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  Yes  ;  it  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  the  universal  rule? — A.  No;  it  is  optional  with  the  men,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  laws  regulating  employment  of  children? — 
A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that  law;  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 
We  do  not  employ  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  boys  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  boy  in  the  mines  under  14  or  15.  I  may  possibly  have  one  trap  boy  14  or 
15  years  of  age.  This  question  possibly  has  reference  more  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  have  boys  in  the  breakers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  your  personal  opinion  that  boys  under  that  age 
should  be  excluded? — A.  Yes;  I  think  an  operator  ought  to  exclude  them  volun- 
tarily if  they  are  not  excluded  by  law. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  regulating  screens,  company  stores,  etc? — A.  There  is  one  in 
regard  to  screens.  There  has  been  some  question  of  its  constitutionality. 

Q.  Does  the  law  regulating  the  screen  prescribe  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be 
used,  or  does  it  abolish  the  screen? — A.  The  law  abolishes  the  screen. 

Q.  You  have  screens  in  use  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  character  of  those  screens? — A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal.  Some  gas  mines  have  a  half- 
inch  screen  that  takes  out  the  dust;  some  have  three-quarters,  some  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  a  few  of  them  two  inches. 

Q.  You  say  they  vary  in  size  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal? — A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  coal,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  there  is  a  variation  in  size  of  the  screens  in  practically  the  same 
district. 

Q.  In  each  case  is  the  size  of  the  screen  a  matter  wholly  with  the  control  of 
the  employer? — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
employee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instances  in  your  State  in  which  the  employees  have  aided  in 
fixing  the  size  of  the  screens? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  being  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  rests  wholly  with  the  employer.  Is 
that  true? — A.  Not  necessarily.  Generally  at  the  starting  of  a  work  the  operator 
decides  upon  what  grade  of  coal  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  he  puts  in  his  screens 
at  an  inch  and  a  half,  three-quarters,  or  2  inches,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he 
starts  up  his  work;  and  then  he  fixes  his  scale  of  wages,  or  pays  the  wage  scale 
of  the  district,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  come  in  and  go  to 
work  under  the"  system  adopted.  The  use  of  screens  is  almost  entirely  abolished 
in  a  good  many  of  the  districts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  operators 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  dispose  of  them  if  possible.  In  coals  that  are 
intended  for  the  domestic  trade  careful  preparation  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
buyer  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  appearance,  and  if  we  were  to  send 
our  coal  out  as  it  comes  from  the  pick  it  would  not  be  any  time  until  we  would 
practically  be  ruled  out  of  the  market.  Our  coal  is  rather  hard  and  we  can  not 
go  in  on  a  competitive  basis  for  the  steam  trade,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
the  domestic  trade,  and  that  is  particular.  In  mining  the  coal  a  skillful  miner 
will  undercut  deep,  fire  his  shot,  and  bring  his  coal  down  in  good  big  lumps.  It 
takes  a  skillful  miner  to  do  it.  An  ordinary  miner  will  go  in  and  make  a  little 
undercut  and  will  rely  on  powder  to  do  the  work  for  him,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  shooting  off  the  solid,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  coal  is  very  much  broken 
up,  and  when  it  comes  out  it  does  not  please  the  buying  public,  and  very  often 
results  in  a  suspension  of  orders.  The  mines  that  pay  for  coal  over  the  screens 
of  course  pay  a  larger  rate  per  ton  for  that  coal  than  they  would  pay  if  they  took 
it  as  it  came  directly  from  the  pick.  If  they  took  it  straight  from  the  'pick  they 
would  have  to  be  careful  about  inspection  and  have  penalties  to  keep  up  the 
standard.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  worthy  miners  were  injured  in 
any  way  by  these  screens.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  indifferent  miner,  because  any- 
one can  shoot  from  the  solid,  when  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  mine  properly. 
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Q.  Have  the  miners,  either  in  person  or  through  representatives,  ever  met  with 
the  employers  to  determine  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be  used? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  question  has  come  up  between  them. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  ever  refused  to  meet  the  miners  to  deal  with  that  and 
other  questions? — A.  There  may  have  been  refusals  at  various  times  to  meet  and 
treat  on  various  propositions.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  many  meetings. 

Q.  Have  there  been  joint  meetings  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  your  State?— 
A.  Yes;  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  mine  workers  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  operators  within  the  last  two  weeks.  We  agreed  upon  arbitration  and 
the  scale  and  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  division  of  any  advance  in  the  market 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  that  in  your  district  or  in  the  State? — A.  The  agree- 
ment was  with  the  State  organization;  the  meeting  was  held  in  Charleston. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  State  prefer  to  treat  with  this  organization  rather 
than  with  the  National  Association  of  Mine  Workers,  and  why? — A.  I  can  not 
speak  for  others.  I  can  only  express  my  own  views  in  that  matter.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  organization  and  with  disorganization.  When  I  first  went 
into  coal  mining  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  organization  in  existence, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  left  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  man  in  the  mine  to  go  down 
an  entry  and  call  a  meeting  at  a  certain  time  and  accumulate  a  mob— that  was 
the  only  term  that  would  describe  it.  The  men  would  come  down  the  hill  in  a 
body  and  make  a  demand.  It  might  be  something  we  could  not  concede,  and 
thereupon  a  strike  would  take  place  without  a  notice.  There  was  no  system  of 
bringing  the  men  together  and  having  the  matter  discussed,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  most  unexpected  way  we  were  called  upon  to  have  stoppages.  Then 
came  the  original  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  operators 
in  the  district — for  quite  a  while,  perhaps,  the  only  one — to  recognize  them  and 
treat  with  their  committees.  I  found  the  system  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  I  believe  to-day  that  organization  is  all  right.  There  is  no  objection  to  it 
whatever.  In  treating  with  an  organization,  however,  I  would  rather  treat 
with  the  people  whose  interests  are  identical  with  my  own  than  with  those 
whose  interests  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  inimicable  to  mine.  The  great 
weight  of  influence  and  power  of  the  national  organization  rests  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  West  Virginia,  being  a  young 
and  growing  field,  having  no  large  home  market,  must  naturally  come  in  com- 
petition with  these  other  districts.  From  an  operator's  standpoint  it  would  not 
be  in  our  interest — and  operators  do  care  for  and  look  out  for  their  men — to 
have  our  men  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  representatives  from  the  Pittsburg,  Ohio, 
and  other  fields.  In  other  words,  we  would  rather  have  a  West  Virginia  organ- 
ization with  which  we  can  make  our  contracts  for  work  and  which  would  make 
rules  and  regulation  to  govern  the  association,  and  they  could  make  their 
arrangements  with  the  other  districts  as  it  becomes  necessary.  In  the  long  strike 
we  had  some  few  years  ago,  1897  I  believe  it  was,  our  men  were  called  out  on 
sympathy,  and  I  think  we  laid  idle  for  something  like  117  days.  Our  men  were 
willing  to  work,  but  orders  came  from  the  national  organization,  and  they 
stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.  )  Then,  apart  from  this  aspect  of  it,  you  woiild  prefer  to  deal 
with  organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  I  always  have  dealt  with  organized  labor.  If 
there  is  an  organization  and  it  has  rules  and  regulations,  etc. ,  and  you  want  to  take 
a  contract  for  50,000  tons  of  coal,  or  5,000  tons,  or  some  other  quantity,  you  can 
make  an  arrangement  with  your  men  and  go  ahead,  and  feel  some  measure  of 
safety  in  doing  so.  If  you  are  treating  with  your  labor  individually,  you  might 
go  on  to  the  end  all  right,  or,  the  first  thing  you  know,  you  might  be  out  with 
a  good  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  your  labor  mostly  native  in  West  Virginia? — A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  have  never  had  a 
colored  man  in  my  employ. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  in  the  other  mines? — A.  In  most  of  the  other  mines  they 
are,  and  ordinarily  the  colored  man  who  has  a  disposition  to  work  and  will  go 
under  ground  makes  a  very  good  man  and  a  very  good  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  they  generally  organized  as  well  as  the  white 
miners? — A.  I  think  a  large  number  of  them  are  in  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  your  district  are  operators  mining  two  kinds  of 
coal,  and  are  some  screens  there  over  2  inches? — A.  There  are  some  4-inch  screens; 
that  is  a  special  preparation  where  there  are  two  qualities  of  coal  in  the  same 
seam  and  they  put  in  4-inch  screens,  but  they  have  a  run-of-mine  basis  for  pay- 
ing, and  the  separating  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  operator. 
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Q.  Is  there  a  diamond  bar  or  a  flat  bar? — A.  I  think  most  of  them  are  flat  top. 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  screens  ? — A.  My  bar  is  a  flat  bar ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  others  are.  My  screens  are  12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  on  the 
railroad  tipple  and  12  feet  by  4  feet  8  inches  on  the  river  tipple. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  in  mining  between  a  1^-inch  and  a  2-inch 
screen? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  for  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes,  but  not  at  the  same  mines.  Per- 
sonally I  would  like  to  see  a  uniformity  of  screen. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  company  stores? — A.  They  are  a  help 
to  the  men.  That  has  been  the  result  in  our  district,  from  the  fact  that  prices  for 
coal  have  been  so  low  for  certain  months  of  the  year — sometimes  for  a  year  at  a 
time — that  the  price  received  for  the  coal  alone  would  not  equal  the  price  paid  for 
producing  it,  and.  were  it  not  for  the  revenue  derived  from  the  store  business  I 
suppose  quite  a  number  of  mines  would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  existence.  The 
prices  prevailing  in  the  different  mine  stores  are  regulated  by  the  competition 
from  the  adjacent  stores,  and  if  the  mine  did  not  have  a  store  of  its  own  the 
miner  would  buy  his  supplies  from  some  of  the  near-by  stores,  where  the  net  profit 
of  course  would  go  to  a  storekeeper  from  whom  the  mine  worker  would  not  get 
employment  in  return.  With  newspapers  broadcast  throughout  the  land  and 
quotations  published  at  every  place,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  pretty  well 
known.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  injustice  in  the  store  system  at  all  as  it  is 
operated  throughout  our  district.  In  fact,  I  think  half  the  operators  would  have 
to  cut  wages  or  go  out  of  business  without  this  assistance. 

Q.  Are  such  stores  in  your  district  generally  conducted  by  the  mine  owners? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  necessaries  of  life  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  the  cities  and 
villages  outside  of  the  mining  districts? — A.  Counting  cost  and  carriage,  I  imag- 
ine they  do;  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  store  prices  either  in  the  cities  or  at 
the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Have  you  had  any  protests  from  the  labor 
organizations  at  the  mines  against  the  prices  charged  at  your  stores? — A.  There 
have  been  at  various  times;  a  committee  would  ask  if  we  could  not  make  a  change 
in  the  price  of  oil,  powder,  flour,  or  something  of  that  sort;  those  things  come  up 
perhaps  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  may  go  a  couple  of  years  without  any  ques- 
tion of  that  sort. 

Q.  Are  there  serious  discrepancies  in  prices? — A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.  )  Is  every  miner  in  your  employ  free  to  deal  or  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  those  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  other  operators,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? — A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  connecting  a  supply  store  with  a  coal  mine? — A.  The 
system  was  started  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  when  the  mines  in  the  district 
were  first  opened  and  villages  were  remote,  but  it  became  customary  to  open  up 
a  supply  store  just  as  contractors  in  going  out  and  building  railroads  carry  their 
commissaries  along  with  them.  Those  stores,  when  once  started,  were  retained 
and  each  newcomer  opening  up  a  mine  would  start  a  store  in  connection  with  it, 
until  it  has  grown  to  be  a  system,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  mine  in  our  State  that 
is  without  a  mine  store. 

Q.  How  can  a  coal  operator,  either  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  out  of  it, 
who  has  to  meet  the  competition  in  prices  and  who  has  no  store  in  connection 
with  his  works,  possibly  exist  when  the  cost  of  mining  is  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  his  coal  is  sold? — A.  The  cost  of  production  very  of  ten  fluctuates  by 
reason  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  I  do  not  want  to  be  captious  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all  in  answering  any  of  these  questions;  I  would  like  to  answer  them  just 
as  fully  and  carefully  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  meaning  in  any 
way  changed.  Every  mine  when  it  starts  out  has  a  certain  amount  of  fixed 
expenses ;  the  taxes  run  for  a  year  ;  there  are  a  certain  number  of  employees  who 
are  under  salary  by  the  year ;  the  investment  comes  in  by  the  year,  and  you  take 
your  fixed  charges  for  the  year,  and  they  may  be  $1 ,000  or  $2,000  a  month.  If  your 
fixed  charges  are  $1,000  a  month  and  you  only  get  out  a  thousand  tons  of  coal,  it 
costs  you  a  dollar  a  ton.  If  you  get  out  more,  the  fixed  charges  of  course  are 
reduced  proportionately.  Take  it  along  in  the  dull  seasons  of  the  year  and  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  months,  perhaps,  when  the  mine  would  be  showing  a 
loss  right  along  because  of  the  fixed  charges,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  continue 
unless  they  had  something  in  the  way  of  revenue  from  outside. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  fixed  charges  exist  with  or  without  the  store  ? — A. 
Naturally .  I  do  not  think  the  store  question  is  one  that  is  affecting  the  district. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  reasons  why  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
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coal  should  run  a  store  in  connection  with  their  mines  that  will  not  apply  also 
to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  or  other  merchandise? — A. 
It  seems  to  be  the  disposition  all  over  the  country  to  multiply  lines  of  business, 
grouping  them  under  one  general  head.  For  instance,  take  Wanamaker  s,  Siegel 
&  Cooper's,  and  other  stores,  which  were  dry  goods  stores  originally,  perhaps,  and 
now  sell  a  little  of  everything.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  run  a  store  in 
connection  with  a  mine;  I  would  much  rather  have  the  thing  eliminated,  for  it 
could  be  done  if  it  were  general;  but  it  is  not  general,  and  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  are  now  it  is  quite  a  little  help  to  have  a  store,  and  no  one  is 
hurt  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAEEIS.)  If  you  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  company 
store  would  you  either  have  to  secure  a  greater  price  for  your  coal,  or  cut  wages 
at  times,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition? — A.  Yes;  because  the  margins  are 
naturally  running  very  close  on  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  who  has  no  store  when 
coal  is  sold  below  cost  must  cut  the  price? — A.  I  presume  so;  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  not  a  mine  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SYMTH.)  How  do  you  sell  goods  to  your  miners? — A.  By  a  system 
of  accounts.  They  come  in  and  draw  according  to  their  requirements,  and  the 
amount  is  charged  up  to  them  and  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  month  from  their 
wages. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  once  a  month? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  You  do  not  pay  in  scrip — store  orders? — A.  Not 
regular  scrip;  it  is  what  we  call  a  store  order. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Can  they  trade  all  through  the  week? — 
A.  Generally  most  of  the  orders  are  drawn  for  from  50  cents  to  §2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  your  district  under 
that  system  receive  any  currency  on  pay  day  for  their  month's  work? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  percentage,  but  our  pay  rolls  generally  run  heavy. 

Q.  Do  most  of  your  miners  have  some  cash  to  draw  on  pay  day? — A.  Yes,  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  both  the  tenement  and  company-store  systems  are 
general  in  your  district.  What  effect  do  these  systems  have  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  strikes  or  the  bringing  about  of  strikes? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
cut  any  figure. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  your  State  where  miners  on  a  strike 
were  ordered  out  of  the  company  houses? — A.  Yes;  I  have  never  known  of  men 
hesitating  to  go  on  strikes  because  they  lived  in  company  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  where  they  were  refused  store 
goods? — A.  When  not  due  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Is  it  an  accommodation  to  your  laborers 
to  have  the  store  nearby  where  they  can  go  at  night  or  any  other  time  to  get  their 
supplies? — A.  All  stores  are  usually  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  property, 
where  they  are  convenient  to  the  men.  Their  weight  sheets  are  posted  and  all 
their  accounts  are  kept  there,  and  the  men  naturally  go  to  the  store  as  a  sort  of 
meeting  place. 

Q.  Suppose  the  village  store  should  be  5  miles  away,  would  your  employees 
lose  time  if  they  had  to  go  there  to  buy  their  supplies? — A.  Very  often  they  would 
send  their  children;  they  do  now;  they  go  to  the  neighboring  stores.  For 
instance,  I  think  there  are  some  three  or  four  stores  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  2  miles  of  my  village  and  there  are  some  stores  across  the  river. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  there  are  two  little  boats  com- 
ing up  the  river  every  day  from  Charleston.  That  is  a  city  of  good  size,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State;  there  are  also  a  couple  of"  passenger  trains  a  day,  and  they  go 
down  and  shop. 

Q.  They  can  take  their  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  you  pay  off  and  go 
to  these  places  and  buy  what  they  want? — A.  Yes;  and  they  do  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

'  Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  your  experience  as  a  coal  operator  have  you  ever 
learned  of  a  miner  being  dismissed  from  employment  because  of  his  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  store? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  miner  who  does  deal  with  the  company  store 
and  who  has  a  large  family  gets  an  advantage  as  compared  with  others? — A.  I  have 
never  known  any  case  of  that  kind  myself;  but  where  a  man  has  a  large  family 
and  helps  in  the  store,  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  the  operator  to  help  in 
return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  As  a  rule,  is  there  any  difference  in  prices  in  the  com- 
pany store  and  the  store  in  the  village  or  near-by  towns? — A.  No;  we  generally 
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aim  to  draw  custom  and  trade.  A  rival  store  will  very  often  make  a  cut  rate  on 
some  branded  article  or  some  special  articles,  but  on  the  general  run  of  goods  the 
prices  are  very  much  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict-labor  laws? — 
A.  We  have  no  convict  labor  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  arbitration? — A.  Yes:  where  it  can  be  arranged  by 
mutual  agreement;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  cases  where  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  work  a  hardship  on  one  party  or  another. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  families  you 
employ;  do  they  have  sufficient  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  when  they  are  at 
work,  or  are  they  stinted? — A.  I  think  their  condition  is  generally  good;  it  seems 
to  me  much  better  than  when  I  first  came  into  the  district.  A  good  many  of  the 
men  have  accumulated  properties  of  their  own,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
able  to  have  organs  and  pianos  and  live  very  comfortably.  As  a  general  thing 
the  miners  require  a  good  quality  of  goods  and  supplies,  and  if  you  go  through 
most  of  our  villages  and  notice  the  men,  women,  and  children  there,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  nicely  dressed.  They  have  their  churches  and  their  schools, 
and  education  is  almost  universal. 

Q.  What  nationality  do  you  employ? — A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  and  a 
few  English  and  Irish  descendants — almost  altogether  native  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  they  chiefly  from  that  section  of  the  country? — A. 
Yes;  most  of  our  men  are  from  Virginia  or  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  often  are  your  men  paid  their  wages? — A.  We 
have  always  paid  once  a  month,  as  our  rail  coal  is  sold  for  settlement  about  the 
20th  of  the  month  for  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month.  Barge  coal  is  sold 
upon  3  or  4  months'  time  generally. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.  )  Do  you  pay  in  money? — A.  Yes ;  in  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  think  monthly  payments  are  satisfactory? — 
A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  workingmen  who  receive  their 
wages? — A.  Most  good  workingmen,  if  they  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a  month, 
can  get  along  very  nicely.  It  is  the  rule  with  railroads  and  a  great  many  laigt 
enterprises.  Many  of  the  operators  are  not  able  to  pay  oftener. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  the  shorter  workday? — A.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  shorter  workday.  If  there  should  be  legislation  to  curtail  the  gtneral 
hotirs  of  labor,  I  would  much  rather  have  it  taken  from  one  special  day  in  the 
week  than  2  hours  from  each  day.  Ten  hoiirs  seem  to  be  about  the  right  number. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit 
sharing,  industrial  copartnership? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  time 
to  come  there  will  be  a  more  general  arrangement  with  labor  for  a  division  of 
profits.  It  is  starting  in  that  direction  and  has  been  worked  very  successfully  in 
quite  a  number  of  places.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  in  Cincinnati  have 
a  profit-sharing  system  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
attracted  quite  a  good  deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  coal  companies  in  our  dis- 
trict has  had  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  it  has  worked  very  well.  It  is  a  growth 
and  will  be  developed  in  the  futiire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  mining  company? — A.  Camp- 
bells Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  that  system  is  to  be  encouraged? — A. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  encouraged ;  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

8.  How  does  immigration  affect  labor  in  your  district? — A.  We  know  practi- 
y  nothing  of  immigration  in  our  district.     I  think  a  number  of  years  ago 
some  Belgians  were  brought  over,  but  they  scattered  through  the  country.     That 
was  the  only  attempt  to  bring  labor  in  from  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  regulation  of  the  immigration? — 
A.  Nothing  beyond  the  laws  already  in  force,  which  seem  to  be  right  and  proper. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school 
facilities  in  the  several  States? — A.  The  school  facilities  are  good  in  our  district. 
There  are  more  schools  in  Kanawha  County  than  in  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Are  they  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  In  a  primary 
way  ;  that  is,  they  comprise  the  elementary  studies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  own  or  any  other  company  store  receives  a  per- 
centage on  its  business  from  the  wholesale  houses  furnishing  goods — that  is,  are 
these  goods  bought  under  the  same  conditions  as  where  competition  is  free  in  the 
cities? — A.  They  are  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  becomes  of  the  coal  that  passes  through  the 
screen? — A.  It  is  shipped  away  and  sold  for  fuel. 
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Q.  Into  what  grades  is  it  separated? — A.  Most  of  it  goes  out  in  a  mixed  grade  of 
the  nut  and  the  slack  together. 

Q.  Is  that  valuable  for  shipment? — A.  You  get  something  for  it;  about  1  cent 
a  bushel,  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  separate  the  nut  from  the  slack  before  it  leaves  the  mines? — A.  No; 
not  very  often. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  get  anything  for  the  coal  that  passes  through  the  screens? — 
A.  No;  but  he  gets  an  extra  price  for  the  coal  that  passes  over  the  screen. 

Q.  Is  your  price  based  upon  the  lump  coal? — A.  It  is  on  the  lump-coal  basis. 

(<Jj.  Is  your  lump  coal  simply  weighed? — A.  Yes. 

STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

COUNTY  OF  KANAWHA. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

NEIL  ROBINSON. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  July.  1899. 

J.  B.  PEYTON,  JR.,  Notary  Public. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  10,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  STEPHENSON, 

Member  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  of  vast  Bank,  W.  Va.,  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of 
inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  long  have  you  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ?  —A.  I  ain 
serving  my  fourth  term. 

Q.  Prior  to  that, in  what  capacity  have  you  served? — A.  Mining  coal,  and  a 
portion  of  that  time  I  was  in  the  mines  and  served  as  district  secretary  and  presi- 
dent of  District  No.  17  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  not  been  employed  alto- 
gether in  the  work  of  the  national  executive  board  except  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  outside  of  the  mines  during  that  time? — A.  Yes;  outside  of 
the  mines  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  national  executive  board,  and 
how  many  members  constitute  it? — A.  At  present  it  consists  of  eleven  members, 
and  its  functions  are  to  direct  the  workings  of  the  national  organization  in  the 
absence  of  the  national  conventions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Do  you  mean  you  have  the  power  of  the 
national  convention  during  the  recess? — A.  Yes;  the  executive  board  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  that  carry  with  it  the  power  to  declare  strikes, 
order  strikes  off,  levy  assessments,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Does  it  carry  with  it  the  right  to  arbitrate 
and  settle  troubles  as  well  as  bring  them  on  ? — A.  Yes.  In  fact,  our  organization 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD. )  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
unions,  their  funds,  and  benefit  features? — A.  We  derive  our  funds  by  assessment 
of  10  cents  per  month  on  the  members,  and  we  try  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  mining  trade,  to  secure  better  remuneration  for  our  labor,  to  increase  the 
prices  paid  for  mining,  etc.  Sometimes,  if  any  of  our  members  meet  with  acci- 
dents, we  try  to  relieve  them  in  a  financial  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stipulated  weekly  or  monthly  allowance  for  disabled  mem- 
bers?— A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  funds? — A .  No ;  not  at  present.  We  can  assess  our  mem- 
bers in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout.  We  usually  do  this  by  assessments.  Tlieie 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  organization  when  we  had  separate  funds 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  present  we  have  not. 

Q.  Is  that  special  assessment  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Has  your  executive  board  power  to  levy  that  assessment,  if  need  be? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  your  trade  union? — A.  It  has  had 
a  forward  tendency.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  wage  workers,  as  a  whole, 
are  better  organized  than  during  any  period  in  past  years.  Four  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  small  membership,  possibly  10,000.  Now  I  believe  we  have  over  100,000 
paid-up  membership. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  coal  industry? — A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  some  thousand,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  allied  with  any  other  mining  or  other  organization? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  any  member  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  national  president  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  Are  there  any  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  coal  trade  now? — 
A.  There  may  be  some  two  or  three  locals — possibly  half  a  dozen — but  they  do  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Was  the  organization  composed  chiefly  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  one  time? — 
A.  Yes.  We  had  District  135  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  a  strong 
organization  at  one  time. 

Q.  Was  there  practically  no  other  organization  of  miners  at  that  time? — A. 
Yes;  there  was  what  they  called  the  open  part  of  the  miners'  organization;  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  the  secret  branch.  Our  members  had  the  choice  to  enter 
the  one  they  preferred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  radical  change 
in  opinion  which  has  caused  your  organization  to  go  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  the  present  form? — A.  They  believe  in  managing  their  own  affairs  without  the 
intervention  of  others;  they  believe  that  they  are  best  able  to  judge  what  is  best 
for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  When  you  were  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  there  a 
good  deal  of  interference  in  your  work  by  men  in  other  trades? — A.  Yes;  and 
they  virtually  controlled  us,  and  we  had  to  do  their  bidding  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do 
toward  the  regulation  of  mining  affairs  and  the  improvement  of  mining  condi- 
tions?— A.  In  case  of  lockouts,  strikes,  and  things  of  that  sort,  we  may  ask 
their  cooperation,  and  they  generally  give  it  to  us.  They  give  us  both  financial 
and  moral  support,  and  help  us  to  settle  pur  difficulties.  When  we  can  not  reach 
a  settlement  with  our  operators  they  assist  us  with  their  financial  and  moral  aid. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — A.  No,  I  do  not,  because 
I  believe  the  organization  might  at  some  time  have  to  enter  the  courts  to  enforce 
its  demands  or  contracts.  If  the  organization  was  incorporated,  a  portion  of  our 
members  who  own  their  own  homes  would  probably  have  them  taken  from  them, 
whereas  our  members  generally  would  be  at  no  loss;  the  burden,  if  any  case  went 
against  us,  would  be  on  the  few. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  even  under  a  system  of  incorporation  mining  organizations 
that  comply  with  the  law  need  not  fear  any  damages? — A.  Yes;  but  sometimes  we 
do  not  get  justice.  You  must  take  that  into  consideration.  If  we  would  get  jus- 
tice we  would  not  have  much  to  fear  and  need  not  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Is  incorporation  undesirable  because  the  miners  may  wish  to  depart  from  a 
contract  made  with  their  employers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  those  contracts  usually  observed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  both  sides? — A.  Considering  the  national  agreements  that  we  have 
entered  into  lately,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Would  the  property  of  members  of  the  organization  be 
affected  by  incorporation? — A.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  would;  that  is, 
I  have  been  told  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  myself;  I  suppose  not.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  in  order  to  put  in  practice  the  contracts  we  enter  into; 
we  are  not  afraid  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Are  the  trades  unions  generally  incorporated? — A. No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  your  association  incorporated  under  the  law? — A. 
No;  we  are  not  incorporated. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Is  your  association  merely  voluntary? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  know  of  any  trades  union  that  is  incorporated? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Have  you  no  redress  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  violation  of  contracts  at  common  law — if  a  coal  company  offers 
the  men  so  much  wages  and  does  not  pay,  can  it  not  be  sued  at  common  law? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  you  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  for  weeks,  have  you  never 
sued  for  damages  in  an  action  against  the  company? — A.  There  has  been  one  or 
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two  cases.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  pushed  the  matter  or  not.  I  am 
not  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  there  any  joint  contracts  made  by  the  men  and 
operators  in  West  Virginia? — A.  No;  there  are  no  contracts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Do  you  mean  to  sav  you  go  to  work  there 
without  any  understanding,  either  expressed  or  implied;  that  you  go  to  work 
without  any  contract? — A.  Yes;  the  reasons  are  these:  Though  the  previous  wit- 
ness testified  here,  we  can  iebut  what  he  said.  The  operators,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
refused  to  meet 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  operators? — A.  The  coal 
operators  of  West  Virginia,  the  employers  of  labor.  They  refuse  to  meet  the 
miners  in  joint  conference.  You  may  think  that  is  strange,  after  the  evidence 
given  here  this  morning.  They  have  there  what  they  term  a  State  organization 
of  miners.  Now,  the  real  miners  do  not  recognize  that  State  organization  as  an 
association  of  miners.  We  do  recognize  it  as  a  side  show  to  the  operators  them- 
selves; owned  and  controlled  by  them.  They  furnish  the  money  to  run  it;  con- 
sequently they  control  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  it  in  affiliation  with  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  No; 
it  is  not.  It  was  stated  this  morning  that  the  operators  had  a  joint  conference 
and  settled  a  scale  of  prices  with  miners  belonging  to  the  State  organization  of 
miners.  The  miners  do  not  claim  the  State  body  as  an  organization  of  miners. 
To  make  it  more  plain,  the  operators  furnish  money  to  some  half  a  dozen  or  more 
miners,  whom  we  call  or  designate  as  "blacklegs,"  or,  in  other  words,  "scabs." 
They  have  those  men  call  themselves  an  organization  of  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Of  the  State  of  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes;  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  operators  furnish  them  the  money;  in  other  words,  pay  their 
salaries  to  try  to  get  this  organization  before  the  public,  and  of  course  the  miners 
who  mine  the  coal  do  not  claim  that  body  of  men  as  representing  them.  The 
coal  operators  there  did  meet  this  committee  and  went  through  the  form  of  enter- 
ing into  an  a^eement,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  commission  that  the  coal  opera- 
tors have  positively  refused  to  meet  representative  miners  of  our  organization  to 
settle  on  a  scale  of  prices,  and  have  refused  to  do  so  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Will  they  meet  the  organization  of  West  Virginia,  but 
not  the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  furnish  the  money  to  pay  for  this  organization? — A. 
Yes 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  If  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  recog- 
nize any  contract  or  agreement  between  yourselves  and  the  mine  operators.  Do 
you  hold  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  stop  work  when  you  please  and  begin  when 
you  please? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  the  same  privilege  of  turning  you  off  when  they  please? — 
A.  They  do  it  without  asking  our  privilege. 

Q.  The  law  of  West  Virginia  says — and  there  is  a  liability  there  that  is  just  as 
binding  as  if  it  was  written  or  signed — that  he  can  not  turn  you  off  without  being 
subject  to  damages. — A.  Perhaps  they  are  subject,  but  they  have  never  been 
brought  to  time. 

§.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  yon  live  in  West  Virginia? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  By  what  method  do  these  men  who  own 
mines  ever  get  any  labor  at  all? — A.  Miners  enter  a  mine  at  the  operator's  terms, 
with  a  claim  that  it  is  a  contract,  but  not  entered  into  by  the  miners  and  the 
operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  they  really  dictate  the  terms  and  do  the  miners  sub- 
mit?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  relation  of  your  organization  to  non- 
union labor;  for  instance,  your  organization  declares  a  strike;  to  what  extent 
does  that  strike  order  affect  nonunion  labor;  do  they  respond  or  refuse  to 
respond? — A.  Sometimes  they  respond,  and  sometimes  they  refuse;  generally  they 
respond. 

Q.  If  the  point  at  issue  is  raised  by  your  organization,  does  it  also  affect  the 
nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes;  they  receive  the  same  benefit. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  in  case  of  an  effort  to  resist  a  reduction  in  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor."  Enumerate  the  several  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes. — A.  Strikes  generally  are  caused  by  a  reduction,  or  the 
employers  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  mining.  The  late  general 
strike,  or  suspension,  as  we  term  it,  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  prices  of  coal  in  the  various  markets,  for  the  reason,  as  the  operators 
said,  time  and  again,  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  miners  a  living  wage.  Creat- 
ing a  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  various  markets  naturally  raises  the  selling  price  of 
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coal,  and  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  miners  the  higher  rate  of  wages.  Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  that  cause  strikes. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  paid  in  the  mining  districts  of  your  State  prior  to  the 
suspension? — A.  Two  cents  a  bushel  for  coal  run  over  1J  to  2  inch  screens 
between  bars  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  Ohio? — A.  I  am  not  so  positive  about  Ohio,  but  it  is  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  that  price. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  in  Pittsburg? — A.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Kanawha  district. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  prior  to  your  late  strike  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
came  down  from  79  cents  a  ton  to  54  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  some  cases  to  45  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  operators  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  were  unable 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  the  prices  that  ruled? — A.  They  claim  so;  I  am  not 
positive  myself;  they  claimed  they  were  unable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HABRIS.)  Will  you  please  state  what  was  the  cause  of  these 
low  prices  of  coal  in  the  market? — A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  the  operators 
underbid  each  other  in  the  various  markets  to  get  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Did  they  then  go  back  and  ask  the  employees  to 
accept  the  reduced  wages? — A.  Yes;  every  time  they  will  do  that. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  mining  coal  getting  lower  and  lower  under  that  strain  of 
competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indirectly,  then,  did  you  strike  against  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
in  the  market  because  it  was  injuring  your  pay? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  intention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  operated 
in  reducing  the  mining  price  so  materially,  other  than  the  cutting  of  prices  by 
operators? — A.  I  can  not  say,  unless  the  railroads,  by  buying  coal  from  mines  in 
my  district,  had  that  effect.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  their  customs,  but  I 
have  been  told  very  often  that  when  a  railroad  company  would  purchase  coal  from 
the  mines,  it  would  say  to  the  operator,  I  will  give  so  much  for  your  coal  and 
supply  you  with  all  the  cars  that  you  need — and  I  believe  that  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  mining. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  cause,  with  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar,  that 
operated  in  the  Pittsburg  region — what  is  known  as  the  De  Armitt  trouble? — A. 
The  De  Armitt  Coal  Company  always  claimed  the  right,  I  believe,  to  have  its  coal 
mined  at  5  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  neighboring  operators;  and  having  its  coal 
mined  at  those  figures,  compelled  other  operators  to  ask  a  reduction  of  the  miners' 
organization  to  meet  that  competition  in  the  same  markets. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  instance  in  which  the  miners'  organization  granted  that 
reduction? — A.  Yes;  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  also  the  Ohio  miners, 
voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  reduction? — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
20  cents  per  ton,  possibly  2  years  ago. 

Q.  What  were  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  strike — we  have  not  covered 
that  fully? — A.  I  might  add  the  discharge  of  our  members,  and  we  have  some- 
times considerable  trouble  with  the  regulation  of  screens;  sometimes  strikes  are 
caused  by  the  operators  not  paying  their  employees  at  stipulated  times  during  the 
month;  various  causes  which  we  might  enumerate. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  strikes  are  avoided  by  the  miners  and  operators  treating  with 
one  another? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  where  they  do  not  treat  with  one  another  the  danger  of  strikes 
becomes  greater? — A.  Yes;  we  have  more  strikes  where  the  miners  are  not  organ- 
ized than  where  organization  exists. 

Q.  Are  strikes  beneficial  or  detrimental? — A.  Strikes  are  detrimental  as  a  whole; 
sometimes,  of  course,  they  prove  beneficial;  the  miners  wish  to  avoid  them 
because  they  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  at  large. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  fair  means  should  be  employed  in  order  to  avoid  strikes? — A. 
Yes;  I  believe  in  conciliation.  If  we  can  not  accomplish  our  ends  by  that  means, 
then  by  arbitration. 

Q.  "Methods  of  strikes;  of  boycott;  of  blacklist;  picketing  or  patrolling;  other 
methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employers  or  employees;  sympathetic 
strikes  " — what  can  you  say  on  that  topic? — A.  Our  method  in  conducting  strikes 
is  to  use  all  fair  means,  issuing  circular  letters,  etc.  The  operators  usually  use 
the  blacklist  against  the  miners  and  miners'  officials  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  organization. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  fair  means?" — A.  To  meet  together  with  them  and 
discuss  the  question. 

Q.  Anything  that  is  unlawful? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  use  the  blacklist  or  the  boycott? — A.  No; 
excepting  in  trying  to  boycott  coal.  Our  organization  has  attempted  to  get  the 
public  to  purchase  union-mined  coal  in  preference  to  nonunion-mined  coal. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  this  practiced,  and  against  whom? — A.  The  first  effort 
was  made  after  the  late  suspension,  against  the  unfair  product  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  a  portion  of  Virginia,  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky;  in  fact,  where 
coal  was  not  mined  by  union  labor,  or  where  the  union  scale  was  not  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  coal  not  produced  by 
union  men  is  an  unfair  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  blacklist  used  in  your  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  blacklist  miners  who  do  not  belong  to  your 
union? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Who  is  put  on  the  blacklist?  Have  you  any  definite 
information  on  that  subject? — A.  I  know  from  my  own  individual  case,  at  sev- 
eral mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  I  could  not  find  employment. 

Q.  A  man  not  finding  employment  and  being  on  the  blacklist  are  different  things. 
Who  puts  people  on  the  blacklist? — A.  I  know  in  this  particular  case  some  of  our 
members  went  to  a  certain  place  to  find  employment.  The  clerk  would  run  over 
a  list  of  names  and  after  looking  over  the  list  he  would  tell  a  certain  individual 
that  he  did  not  have  any  work  for  him.  That  is  what  I  consider  a  blacklist. 

Q.  What  companies  were  they? — A.  I  can  not  call  to  my  mind  now — the 
Belmont  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Riverside  Coal  Company, 
Winifred  Coal  Company,  Carver  Brothers,  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Company,  M.  T. 
Davis;  that  many  I  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Who  are  the  men  they  had  on  the  blacklist? — A.  Robert  Mitchell,  Robert 
Stephenson,  myself,  Thomas  Ferry,  and  if  I  had  my  notes  I  possibly  could  give 
fifty  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  all  those  companies  had  all  those  men  on  the  blacklist? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  blacklisted  for? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  building  up  the  organization. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  addresses  of  those  people? — A.  Belmont  Coal  Company, 
Crown  Hill;  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove;  Riverside  Coal  Company, 
at  Riverside;  Winifred  Coal  Company,  Winifred;  Carver  Brothers,  Montgomery; 
M.  T.  Davis,  Montgomery;  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Company,  Maiden,  W.  Va. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  personal  knowledge  in  each  of  these  cases? — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  the  case  with  these  mines.  Individuals  have  come 
to  me  and  told  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  they  seen  the  list  in  some  cases? — A.  Yes;  the 
clerk  looked  over  it  in  their  presence,  but  of  course  he  did  not  inform  them  it  was 
a  list. 

Q.  Was  that  your  reason  for  believing  it  was  the  blacklist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  men  who  have  never 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  companies  failing  to  get  employment  without  trou- 
ble?— A.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  such  instance. 

Q.  Would  that  help  to  confirm  you  in  your  belief  that  it  was  a  blacklist? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Suppose  he  was  discharged  for  incompetency  or 
insubordination  or  laziness? — A.  In  cases  of  that  kind  our  organization  does  not 
take  any  notice  of  such  things,  as  we  are  really  as  much  in  favor  of  a  man  being 
discharged  for  such  reasons  as  are  the  operators  themselves,  but  we  do  not  believe 
they  should  have  the  right  to  discharge  our  men  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  there  any  methods  employed  by  either  the  oper- 
ators or  miners  to  influence  the  results,  aside  from  the  boycott  and  black  list? — 
A.  The  miners  in  our  State  sometimes  call  in  influential  men  to  help  us  to  settle 
difficulties,  and  this  we  often  do  in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  "sympathetic  strikes"  in  your  trade? — A.  Yes;  they  usually 
occur  by  one  district  coming  out  with  another;  that  occurred  in  the  late  sus- 
pension. 

Q.  What  district  in  the  late  suspension  came  out? — A.  In  a  portion  of  our  dis- 
trict during  the  agitation  the  operators  voluntarily  increased  the  miners'  wages, 
thereby  trying  to  keep  them  at  work.  In  order  to  make  our  strike  successful 
they  came  out,  and  it  was  said  they  came  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  If  a  strike  was  successful,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  your  State  would 
share  equally  with  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  be  a  sympathetic  strike? — A.  Of  course;  they  would 
gain  in  wages,  etc.,  if  successful. 
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Q.  "The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  contract  or  otherwise." 
What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  topic? — A.  So  far  as  importation  of  labor 
from  other  countries  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  We  had  a  strike  on -Loup 
Creek  last  December  and  the  operators  went  to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  imported 
labor  for  the  mines,  and  during  last  summer  the  operators  in  our  district,  think- 
ing that  possibly  there  would  be  a  strike  for  better  wages,  went  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  hired  a  lot  of  colored  men  to  come  there  and  work  in  the  mines; 
shipped  carloads  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  your  State? — A.  It  did  not  have  much  effect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  labor  that  was  imported  there  found  out  in  a  short  time  that  they 
were  lied  to,  and  they  returned  home  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  did  not  receive 
the  wages  they  were  promised.  Some  of  them  walked  home  and  others  rode  on 
freight  trains;  they  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  "  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration." — A.  As  stated  previously,  our 
organization  is  based  principally  upon  the  principles  of  conciliation,  mediation, 
and  arbitration.  We  try  to  settle  all  our  differences,  when  we  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  these  methods,  and  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  conciliation  and  mediation  as  referring  to  the  coming 
together  of  representative  men  from  the  various  parties  in  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  greater  number  of  your  disputes  are  settled  through  these 
methods  than  through  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arbitration,  is  each  side  represented 
voluntarily? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  a  temporary  measure? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  organization  which  you  represent  believe  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  does  at  the  present  time,  because  they  are  getting 
along  very  well.  Yes,  if  it  can  not  be  settled  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  in  the  State  making  it  compulsory? — A.  Yes.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  brought  about,  through  either  State  or  national  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  conciliation  and  mediation  fail,  and  an  effort  to 
arbitrate  the  question  by  mutual  consent  fails,  that  it  should  be  arbitrated  com- 
pulsorily,  rather  than  have  the  strike  resorted  to? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "The  injunction  in  strikes."  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — A.  The 
injunction  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  strike  of  July,  1897,  especially  in 
the  West  Virginia  district.  The  injunction  even  prevented  men  from  walking 
along  public  highways;  we  could  not  meet  our  fellow  miners  to  talk  to  them. 
They  named  in  those  injunctions  men  that  were  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  trouble. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  there  any  violations  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  for  violations? — A.  There  were  prosecutions 
for  not  adhering  to  the  injunctions.  There  were  no  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  law,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  That  was  in  groups,  was  it  not? — A.  It  enjoined  our 
officials  from  going  to  certain  mines;  marching  to  and  fro  along  certain  highways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  injunctions  in  blocks 
were  issued  by  courts  and  were  filled  out  by  persons? — A.  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  "  Weekly,  bimonthly,  and  monthly  payment  laws; 
advantages  and  disadvantages." — A.  We  have  in  the  State  of  West  Vitginia  a 
semimonthly  pay  law,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  I  do  not  know  one  operator  who 
complies  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  workman  toward  this  law? — A.  The  workman  is 
in  favor  of  it;  in  fact,  when  before  the  legislature,  before  it  was  enacted  into  law, 
we  petitioned  that  legislature  for  the  law,  not  just  in  its  present  form,  but  we 
wished  a  two-weeks-pay  law. 

Q.  Are  the  methods  or  times  of  payment  in  other  districts  competing  with  West 
Virginia  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  West  Virginia? — A.  No,  they  are  not;  the 
districts  that  compete  with  West  Virginia  pay  semimonthly. 

Q.  Are  there  laws  to  that  effect  in  the  different  States? — A.  Regardless  of  our 
laws,  the  operators  do  not  pay  us  in  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws,  but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  all  of  them;  yet  they  pay  semimonthly  in  other 
districts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  an  advantage  to  the  workmen  to  receive  their  pay  semi- 
monthly?— A.  Yes;  because  those  who  receive  their  pay  oftener  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  where  they  can  purchase  them  most  reasonably,  because  in  com- 
pany stores  they  charge  25  per  cent  higher  for  their  goods  than  outside  dealers 
do.  If  they  have  the  money  they  find  they  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  rule  that  company  stores  charge 
25  per  cent  more  than  others? — A.  Yes;  statistics  prove  it. 
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Q.  Are  they  doing  it  to-day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  "  Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work."  Have 
you  any  of  that  in  the  mines? — A.  I  suppose  we  have;  that  is,  by  the  hour. 

Q.  By  the  hour:  by  the  piece. — A.  Yes;  I  might  say  that  it  operates  in  West 
Virginia  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  task  work  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  My  definition  of  it  is  contract  work. — A.  Not  to  a  large  extent.  There  are 
some  few  cases,  I  think,  but  not  general. 

Q.  "Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scales."  Any  such 
things  in  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  the  miners  in  the  West 
Virginia  mines? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  and  a  fraction,  taking  it  from  the  mine 
inspector's  report. 

Q.  How  many  hours? — A.  Ten  and  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  they  generally  work  by  the  ton  or  bushel? — A.  Both 
ways.  The  mines  ran  in  the  year  of  1897  197  days.  I  find  they  made  on  the 
average  75  cents  and  a  fraction  a  day,  taking  the  working  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  would  be  the  average  pay  for  a  day's  work? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  What  does  the  miner  who  works  by  the  day  get  on 
the  average  for  his  day's  work? — A.  The  average  for  a  day,  I  suppose,  will  run 
about  $1.25.  There  are  mines,  of  course,  in  which  you  can  make  more  than  that; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  that  make  less.  What  we  call  a  first-class  miner  will 
make  possibly  $1.75.  Sometimes  a  miner  who  has  a  very  nice  place  would  go  a 
little  higher  than  that,  but  on  the  average  they  do  not  make  over  $1.25. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  living,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  do  not  figure  on  the  individual 
man,  but  in  my  State  it  generally  takes  all  they  can  make.  Very  few  of  them 
save  any  money  out  of  what  they  earn  at  the  present  time.  A  few  years  back 
they  saved  a  little  money,  but  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  lay  up  any  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  wages  to  increase  or  otherwise? — A  In  our  district  we 
have  not  had  any  increase  in  wages  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  they  mine  chiefly  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel  in 
your  district? — A.  Principally  by  the  ton,  excepting  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
where  they  mine  by  the  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  ton  for  mining  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  runs  from 
20  cents  up  to  40  cents;  40  cents,  I  think,  is  the  highest. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  What  is  a  ton  of  coal  worth  at  the  mines? — A.  Taking 
the  mine  inspector's  report,  I  think  they  get  on  the  average  67  cents  a  ton  when 
they  sell  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  F.  o.  b.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  it  worth  to  the  retail  trade? — A.  We  pay  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  That  is  at  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  that  is  for  our  fire  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  advance  per  ton  for  mining  in  the 
States  surrounding  West  Virginia  in  the  past  18  months  or  2  years,  according  to 
your  recollection? — A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  advance  in  your  State  during  that  time? — A.  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  other  States  than  yours? — 
A.  Two  to  2£  hours. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  in  your  State? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Specify  the  States. — A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  the 
Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  a  portion  of  Iowa  and  a  portion  of 
Kentucky. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Virginia? — A.  Same  as  West  Virginia,  no  reduction,  no  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  What  have  you  to  state  in  connection  with  store  orders 
and  payment  in  kind  ? — A.  Most  of  the  company  stores  in  our  State  use  what  we 
call  checks,  pasteboard  checks.  The  companies  give  them  to  the  employees  for 
certain  amounts  at  their  respective  stores,  not  transferable.  They  take  them  and 
deal  from  the  company  stores  the  amounts  contained  in  the  figures  on  the  checks. 
Sometimes  some  of  them  are  very  generous  and  will  allow  you  a  little  money,  if 
you  ask  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar.  They  might  advance  you  a  little  out  of 
the  cash  drawer.  The  checks  generally  state,  I  think,  "  Good  after  one  year,"  or 
"One  year  after  date  *  *  "  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,"  etc.,  the  amount 
designated. 

Q.  They  are  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  coupons,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  recognized  in  any  other  institution  ? — A.  Not  transferable. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  companies  in  your  State  that  issue  scrip  that  is  nego- 
tiable, passes  as  currency  in  any  business  house,  and  is  redeemed  at  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  face  value? — A.  It  used  to  be  practiced,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  State  what  companies  have  issued  this  scrip. — A.  Take 
the  mine  inspector's  report  and  get  every  company's  address,  and  you  can  easily 
find  out.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  all  of  the  companies  in  West  Virginia 
issue  those  store  orders.  I  can  not  recall  them  all  now,  but  virtually  all  use  the 
checks  or  store  orders. 

Q.  (By  Mr..E.ATCHFORD.)  Are  those  stores  generally  operated  by  the  mining 
companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  employees 
to  deal  in  these  stores  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  a  great  deal  of  influence 
is  brought  to  bear.  I  know  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  told  me  that  they 
were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  out  of  the  store  or  find  employment  else- 
where. I  know  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  moved  to  private  houses  and 
have  had  to  move  back  to  the  company's  house  in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the 
employment.  One  particular  case  was  the  Belmont  Coal  Company.  It  is  an 
established  fact  in  that  district  that  unless  you  purchase  very  nearly  all  that  you 
make  out  of  the  company  store,  they  have  no  use  for  you.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  handle  almost  everything  the  miners  use — clothes, 
shoes,  hats,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  flour  worth  per  barrel  in  the  company  stores? — A.  From  $5  to  $7  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  a  few  other  articles? — A.  Miners'  oil  generally  runs  from 
40  to  80  cents;  sugar,  they  generally  sell  you  15  pounds  for  $1;  Arbuckle's  coffee, 
12£  to  20  cents  a  package.  Some  stores  charge  more  than  others.  Ham  meat  is 
generally  12£  to  17  cents  a  pound;  bacon,  from  8  to  12£  cents;  canned  goods,  such 
as  tomatoes,  generally  2  cans  for  25  cents;  com,  same.  A  few  days  before  I  left 
home  I  got  a  barrel  of  best  grade  of  flour  from  a  private  store  for  $3.85. 

Q.  That  same  grade  bought  out  of  the  company  store  would  cost  you  what?— 
A.  Cost  §6,  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  What  class  of  people,  as  a  rule,  are  miners  in  West 
Virginia? — A.  We  have  all  nationalities;  mostly  native-born  West  Virginians. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  would  you  say  were  native- 
born  people  of  West  Virginia? — A.  I  should  judge  about  one-half;  of  course  I  have 
not  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  are  made  up  of  different  nationalities? — A.  Yes;  from 
various  countries. 

Q.  Any  predominance  of  nationality  among  them? — A.  No;  pretty  well  divided 
up — English,  Irish,  Germans,  some  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  so  on  like  that. 

Q.  Any  colored  men  among  them? — A.  Yes;  great  many  colored  men  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  principally  in  the  New  River  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  you  include  them  among  the  native  West  Virginians 
when  you  speak  of  the  half? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  commission  is  informed  that  the  employees  gener- 
ally are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  company  stores  in  the  mining  districts  of 
West  Virginia.  Do  you  suppose  the  commission  would  get  valuable  imforma- 
tion  on  that  subject  by  sending  a  subcommission  to  West  Virginia  districts  to 
investigate? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  can  get  direct  information. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  would  freely  testify — those  who  work  in  the  mines 
and  are  not  organized? — A.  Well,  in  this  way,  if  they  were  informed  that  their 
names  would  not  be  used — that  is,  that  the  lash  would  not  be  held  over  them,  they 
would  give  you  the  information.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  it  were  made  public 
and  the  operators  would  find  it  out;  the  men  would  hesitate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Could  we  get  it  from  the  operators  themselves  if  we 
put  them  on  the  stand? — A.  You  could  from  some  of  them.  We  have  some  fair 
operators  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Has  your  organization  ever  declared  against  the 
company  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  declared  in  favor  of  a  semimonthly  pay? — A.  Yes;  almost  every 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  In  your  experience,  is  there  not  more  drunkenness 
among  the  hands  and  squandering  of  their  wages  when  they  are  paid  weekly  than 
when  they  are  paid  monthly?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  fines  and 
penalties? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  State  usually  house  their  miners? — A.  Yes.  At  all 
the  mines  they  own  nearly  all  the  houses  the  miners  live  in.  Some  call  them 
houses,  while  others  do  not.  Some  have  different  names  for  them.  They  are 
usually  made  out  of  boards,  what  they  call  straight-up-and-down  boards,  with  a 
narrow  board  on  the  outside  to  cover  the  seam  between  the  two  planks,  and  can- 
vassed on  the  inside  with  what  we  call  thick  wall  paper.  In  some  few  instances 
the  companies  have  respectable  houses.  For  those,  though,  they  generally  charge 
such  a  rent  that  the  miners  can  hardly  ever  live  in  one  of  them. 

Q.  Are  tenement  houses  and  company  stores  in  connection  with  the  mines  more 
prevalent  in  your  State  than  in  other  mining  States? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  influence  of  the  company  store  and  the  tene- 
ment house  on  the  miners  in  case  of  strikes? — A.  In  case  of  strike,  the  first  thing 
the  companies  do  in  our  districts  is  to  give  you  a  vacation  notice.  The  miners 
readily  understand  what  that  means;  it  means,  Either  go  back  to  your  work  at 
my  figures  or  get  out.  In  most  cases  they  have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  the  opera- 
tors use  it  in  the  way  of  a  threat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  If  the  mine  owner  does  not  furnish  these  houses  has  the 
miner  the  land,  a  place  where  he  could  build  his  own  house? — A.  No;  speaking 
generally;  but  they  could  find  them  in  a  great  many  cases;  probably  buy  from 
individuals. 

Q.  Some  of  these  mines  being  in  remote  sections,  if  the  houses  were  not  built 
by  the  mine  owners,  there  would  be  no  houses  theie,  would  there? — A.  No;  not 
generally. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  to  have  those  houses? — A.  Yes;  they  have 
a  system  of  buying  all  the  land,  or  leasing  all  the  land,  thereby  preventing  a 
miner,  if  he  wished  to,  from  purchasing  a  little  ground  on  which  to  build. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that? — A.  Only  in 
so  far  that  if  we  can  get  a  law  preventing  the  leasing  of  all  available  land  in  con- 
nection with  public  works. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Their  reason  or  excuse  for  leasing  the  land  is  to  get  the 
mineral  right? — A.  Yes;  they  lease  almost  all  available  land,  and  it  is  done  with 
the  intention,  of  course,  of  keeping  any  outside  individuals  from  erecting  stores 
to  sell  goods.  Of  course,  they  look  after  that  point,  and  the  miners  are  vir- 
tually compelled  to  rent  their  houses.  When  they  do  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Q.  Still,  if  the  mine  owner  was  opening  up  a  new  mine,  if  he  did  not  build  the 
houses  for  these  people  to  move  into  when  they  came  to  work  for  him  it  would  be 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  miners,  would  it  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  that.  A 
great  many  of  the  miners  would  not  be  able  to  build  for  themselves. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  the  mine  owner  would  have  to  have  those  houses 
to  induce  miners  to  go  to  work? — A.  They  claim  that.  I  am  not  sure  of  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  mine  in  your  State 
or  out  of  your  State  where  the  operator  paid  the  scale  of  wages  and  failed  to  get 
enough  operatives  to  operate  his  plant,  even  though  he  had  no  stores? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  instance. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business-  the  coal  companies  are  in.  as  coal  companies, 
outside  of  the  store  and  tenement  house,  and  run  in  connection  with  their  mines, 
or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  in  some  instances  they  have  saloons  in  connection  with 
their  mines. 

Q.  Do  they  issue  scrip  that  is  good  in  those  saloons? — A.  Well,  I  find  that  scrip 
is  taken  there;  whether  by  their  authority  or  not  I  can  not  say.  Their  scrip  is 
taken  there  and  a  man  can  go  there  and  purchase. 

Q.  Any  other  business? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  possibly  they  do.  Of  course, 
in  the  saloon  business  it  is  a  few  cases;  it  is  not  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  undue  influence  exercised,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  school-teachers  in  mining  localities  by  the  coal  companies? — A.  Yes;  I 
might  say  so. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  cases? — A.  Can  not  recall  them  just  now.  On  the 
twentieth  question,  "  Difference  in  wage  scales  in  different  States  and  sections," 
I  might  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference;  for  instance,  in  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania  they  receive  about  17  per 
cent  higher  wages  than  we  do  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Do  you  mine  much  block  coal  in  West  Virginia? — A. 
Yes.  Block  coal  is  in  the  basin  between  Montgomery  and  Charleston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages 
during  the  past,  within  your  recollection? — A.  Well,  15  or  16  years  ago,  possibly 
20,  wages  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now;  and  they  have  come  down, 
of  course,  and  gone  up,  at  various  stages  since  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  the  average  higher  or  lower  now  than  it  was 
then? — A.  In  nay  district  it  is  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  much? — A.  From  three-fourths  to  a  cent  on  the 
bushel. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C,  J,  HARRIS.)  What  did  you  make  15  years  ago  per  day,  and  what 
<do  you  make  now  per  day? — A.  Very  often  at  that  time  miners  would  make  from 
§100  to  $150  per  month.  Now,  if  the  very  best  miners  reach  $75  they  think  they 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  usual  price  now  won't  reach  $40  a  month.  If  a 
man  makes  $75  now  he  has  to  have  considerable  help — he  has  boys  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  as  high  now  as  it  was  then? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  a  man  make  $75  in  the  mine? — A.  I  say  with  the 
aid  of  his  boys — couple  of  boys,  children  you  might  say — two  men — that  is  the 
way  they  are  rated  in  our  districts — take  in  boys  and  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  making  big  wages,  not  counting  the  help  they  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  time 
yon  speak  of?  Has  it  improved  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  it  has  improved. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  standard  of  the  working  people  is  getting  higher,  get- 
ting more  intelligent,  and  making  better  citizens? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  observation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  employment  of  children? — A.  I  think 
the  employment  of  children,  especially  in  the  mines,  is  a  curse  to  them — hard  labor 
is  a  curse  to  them;  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  children,  also  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  an  education,  which  I  think  very  essential  in  this  life — makes 
good  citizens  of  them.  To  make  useful  citizens  in  society  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  an  education. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  adult  labor? — A .  It  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down, 
because  a  man  who  takes  his  children  into  the  mines  can  take  out  more  than  a 
man  who  depends  upon  his  own  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  there  many  children  employed  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia,  and  at  what  ages? — A.  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  in  any  other  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.  )  Should  not  children  be  taught  to  work  as  well  as  other 
things  when  they  are  young? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  taken 
into  the  mines  until  after  they  are  14  years  of  age.  We  have  a  law  preventing 
their  employment  under  12  years,  yet  it  is  not  adhered  to  in  all  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  per  cent  of  children  do  you  think  are  employed 
in  the  mines  in  West  Virginia? — A.  Possibly  10  per  cent — that  is,  after  they  are 
12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr. RATCHFORD.)  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — A. 
Organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  increase  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  history  of  organized  trade,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Increases  in  what  way,  usually — by  strikes  or  by  peaceful  agitation;  con- 
ciliation?— A.  By  peaceful  agitation. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  wages  are  oftener  advanced  through  that  means  than 
by  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  the  work  of  organized  labor  an  influence  to  build 
up  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor? — A.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  unorganized  as 
it  has  on  organized ;  they  reap  the  benefit. 

Q.  They  reap  the  benefit  without  carrying  the  burden? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
irregularity  of  employment  in  the  mining  industry ;  is  it  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
or  what  is  it  due  to,  mainly? — A.  I  find  more  employment  when  there  is  a  good 
market  for  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  excessive  production  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday,  its  effects  where  adopted,  economic  and  social ;  argu- 
ments for  and  against ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — A.  I  would  say 
that  the  shorter  workday  enables  the  workman  to  devote  more  time  to  improving 
his  intellectual  faculties,  making  him  a  better  citizen  in  the  different  walks  of 
life.  When  a  man  works  long  hours  of  course  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  mind.  After  a  man  works  10  or  12  hours  a  day  he  is  so  exhausted  that 
what  little  time  for  study  he  has  is  no  advantage  to  him. 

Q.  Does  the  shorter  workday  obtain  in  your  trade  now? — A.  In  a  portion  of  the 
field  it  does. 

Q.  How  many  States? — A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  portion  of  some  of  the  Western  States. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  gained,  by  strikes  or  otherwise? — A.  Methods  of  concilia- 
tion. 

Q.  Has  it  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties? — A.  Yes;  it  has  had  such  a  good 
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effect  that  the  operators  and  miners  reiterated  their  former  agreement  in  pur  last 
national  convention.  It  certainly  must  have  been  beneficial  to  both  sides,  or 
there  would  have  been  a  fight,  possibly,  to  do  away  with  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  believing  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  more  fully 
due  the  miners  than  it  is  to  men  working  on  top  of  the  ground? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
so.  One  reason  in  particular  is  that  the  miners,  as  a  class,  have  to  breathe  impure 
air  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  mines.  They  are  not  supplied  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  pure  air.  They  are  shut  up  from  God's  sunlight,  and  they  have  to 
work  in  powder  smoke,  breathe  foul  air  that  mules  breathe,  and  so  on,  and  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  cause  why  the  miners,  above  any  other  trade,  should  have 
a  shorter  workday. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  shorter  workday  in  all  trades  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect? — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Operation  of  existing  laws  about  screens,  company  stores,  etc. — what  have 
you  to  say  about  them? — A.  We  have  a  law  in  "West  Virginia  directing  all  coal 
companies  to  weigh  their  coal  before  screening.  The  operators,  of  course,  fought 
this  law  and  we  took  it  into  the  courts.  At  the  first  hearing  the  supreme  court 
of  our  State,  with  the  four  judges  sitting  on  the  bench,  decided  it  constitutional 
by  a  unanimous  opinion.  The  operators  asked  for  a  rehearing  through  their 
attorneys,  and  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  was  in  favor  of  the  rehearing, 
and  usually  when  one  asks  it  they  all  consent,  and  they  gave  the  operators  a 
rehearing,  and  when  the  case  came  up  on  the  rehearing  two  were  for  and  two 
against.  Since  then  we  have  had  some  cases  come  up  from  the  various  circuit 
courts,  and  sometimes  the  judge  would  declare  the  law  constitutional  and  in 
another  instance  another  judge  would  decide  it  unconstitutional,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  have  a  decision  rendered  there  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  long  ago  was  that  case  carried  up? — A.  I  think  it 
was  in  1891  that  the  law  was  passed.  I  can  not  just  remember  when  the  case 
was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Several  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  4  or  5  years.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
in  regard  to  the  screens.  In  the  New  River  district  they  have  the  run-of-mine 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  You  have  an  antiscreen  law  in  West  Virginia,  and 
also  semimonthly  pay  law,  both  of  which  are  violated  by  the  employers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  restraint  of  company  stores? — A.  No;  I  believe  not, 
excepting  as  to  the  prices  charged  for  store  goods — regulating  the  selling  price  of 
goods.  We  had  a  law,  but  it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  we  find  there  is  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  in  lawful  money;  is  that  also  violated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  What  provisions  are  used  in  West  Virginia  for  pumping 
fresh  air  into  the  mines — engines? — A.  Yes.  They  have  in  some  mines  the  fans; 
in  other  mines  they  have  what  they  call  the  furnaces,  Still,  there  is  not  the 
proper  ventilation  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  there  that  have  no  fans  or  furnaces? — A.  I  can  not  say 
there  are,  except  mines  just  opening  up;  but  there  are  mines  having  furnaces 
and  fans  in  which  the  air  is  not  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  insufficiency  of 
air  in  the  mines? — A.  Neglect  of  duty  of  the  mine  boss  or  the  superintendent. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection;  is  the  force  large  enough? — A.  The  force  is 
large  enough,  but  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  me  they  do  not  enforce  the  laws. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  in  that  State? — A.  Four  districts,  and  one 
chief.  At  first  there  was  one,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  two,  then  to  three, 
and  two  years  ago  they  increased  it  to  five.  They  have  been  increasing  it  at  each 
sitting  of  the  legislature.  The  chief  mine  inspector's  explanation  is  that  the  laws 
are  not  severe  enough;  that  he  has  not  the  authority;  but  I  differ  with  him  in 
that  respect. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiar  condition  there  as  regards  coal,  or  any  of  the  surround- 
ings, which  prevents  as  good  ventilation  as  is  had  in  other  States  if  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  taken? — A.  None  whatever.  I  claim  it  is  merely  a  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  the  mine  inspector. 

Q.  "  Corporations,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartner- 
ships, etc."  Have  you  anything  to  state  on  that? — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  we  have  one  coal  company  paying  a  premium,  on  the  cooperative  plan;  but 
that  same  company  has  the  coal  mined  for  less  than  district  prices,  and  I  think 
they  pay  their  premium  out  of  the  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  cooperation? — A.  No;  I  do  not.    Others  do. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  at  any  time  encouraged  the  formation  of  coop- 
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erative  companies  composed  of  workingmen? — A.  Yes.  .1  think  there  used  to  be  a 
system  in  the  old  Knights  of  Labor;  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  it  in  the  Mine 
Workers;  but  it  used  to  be  embodied  in  our  platform,  urging  cooperation. 

In  answer  to  the  thirty-third  question  ("Effects  of  immigration  on  employment 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  on  wages;  on  morale")  I  will  say,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  immigration  has  caused  wages  to  decline. 

The  school  age  of  children  in  our  State  is  12.  The  law  says  they  imist  go  to 
school  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  not  be  employed  in  the  mines  during 
school  session. 

Q.  Can  children  under  12  be  employed  at  any  time? — A.  No;  not  according  to 
our  statute. 

Q.  How  about  sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities? — A.  According  to  my  rec- 
ollection, we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  months  of  schooling  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  board  of  education  usually  has  the  voters  decide  whether 
they  shall  have  an  extension  of  1  or  2  months  of  school  in  addition  to  the  regular 
months  provided  by  the  law.  We  only  have  at  present  5  months  in  the  year,  and 
of  course  it  is  not  sufficient. 

I  believe  there  should  be  public  night  schools  for  the  laboring  people,  especially 
those  who  are  compelled  to  labor.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  working  people  in  sfeneral  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  night  school. 

We  have  a  convict  labor  law  in  our  State,  but  no  convicts  are  employed  in  the 
mines,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  is  the  convict  labor  of  your  State  worked? — A. 
They  can  be  let  out  by  contract. 

Q.  Are  they  let  out  by  contract? — A.  I  think  they  are  in  certain  cases;  but 
none  of  them  work  in  the  mines,  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  that  convict  labor 
should  be  employed  in  making  the  public  roads  of  each  county  in  the  State. 
This  would  prevent  them  from  coming  into  competition  with  honest  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  believe  they  should  be  employed  at  some  kind 
of  work? — A.  Not  if  it  comes  into  direct  competition  with  men  who  earn  their 
living. 

My  recollection  is  that  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  labor  to  go 
down;  yet  it  is  not  very  successful  in  our  State.  Those  operators  who  run  their 
mines  by  machinery  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  it. 

Q.  Sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws. — A.  The  laws  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  very  good,  but  they  are  not  enforced,  and  the  miners  in  a  great  many 
of  the  mines  suffer  for  the  want  of  pure  air.  We  have  a  law  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  giving  us  the  light  to  employ  a  check  weighman,  but  when  we  under- 
take to  employ  one  the  companies  generally  kick,  and  kick  pretty  hard;  that  is, 
the  general  run  of  them.  There  are  some  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  board  or  arbitration  laws  in  your  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  desirable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mining  prices  should  be  equalized  in  the  several 
States  competing  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  to  employers  and  employees  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  the  same  returns  on  their  capital  and  to  obtain  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  organization — to  treat  each  and  every  operator  with  exact  justice. 

Q.  In  the  different  contentions  that  have  arisen,  was  it  the  object  of  your  organ- 
ization to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  employer  or  to  secure  from  the  employers  a 
share  of  that  which  the  market  afforded? — A.  It  has  been  our  intention  to  really 
increase  profits  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  fair  share. 

Q.  Has  your  intention  been  to  encourage  the  employer  to  organize  and  main- 
tain higher  prices,  to  the  end  that  you  may  get  a  share  of  it? — A.  Certainly;  that 
is  our  intention. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  No,  excepting  that 
they  should  be  uniform  in  the  different  States:  and  of  course  each  and  every  sit- 
ting of  the  legislature  we  are  there,  by  representatives,  urging  suitable  mining 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  other  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  State  do  you  consider  most  advanced  in  mining 
legislation?--- A.  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  your  organization  on  record  in  favor  of  the  run- 
of-mine  system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  laws  in  some  of  the  States  provide  for  this? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  general  laws  in  all  of  the  States  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  mining  trade?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  Both  from  the  miners'  standpoint  and  operators'  standpoint? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  they  would  both  be  mutually  benefited,  because  it  would  place  them  on 
equality.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  mode  of  screening.  At  the  present  time  some 
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mines  have  l£  inches,  some  1|  inches,  and  some  2  inches.  Those  that  have  larger 
screens  have  the  largest  advantage,  and  in  my  district  some  of  those  that  have 
the  large  screens  really  pay  less  for  mining  than  those  whose  screens  are  1£  inches, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  miners  are  not  organized  and  take  any  price  the 
operators  give  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  screens  as  being  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  strikes? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  were  enacted,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  efficient  and  benefi- 
cial in  so  far  as  it  would  remove  that  one  main  cause  of  contention  and  strike? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  if  we  had  run-of-ruine  system  in  the  entire  competitive  field,  or 
in  all  of  the  districts,  it  would  be  beneficial  and  prevent  many  strikes. 

Q.  In  your  contention  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  has  your  organization  taken 
a  position  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  prices  that  prevail  under  a  screen  system, 
or  are  you  wiling  to  reduce  the  mining  price  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
screenings? — A.  Our  organization  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
price  of  mining  to  equalize  conditions  in  favor  of  run-of-mine  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Would  the  run-of-mine  system  encourage  what 
some  operators  call  "dirty  mining?" — A.  It  might  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  The  objection  would  not  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  advantages  of 
run-of-mine  system? — A.  No.  We  can  bring  up  the  same  argument  in  regard  to 
the  screen.  When  they  have  a  screen,  we  have  the  same  right  to  expect  they  will 
employ  inferior  miners  to  get  this  small  coal  that  comes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  product  that  runs  through  the  upper  screen,  what  becomes 
of  the  screenings? — A.  They  sell  it-^-ship  it  to  the  market  and  sell  it.  As  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  quotations  in  the  Cincinnati  market  for  screened  coal  were  from  7  to 
8  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  screens  that  separates  the  nut  from  the  slack  as  it 
comes  down? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Some  get  nothing  for  that? — A.  Nothing  for  either  slack  or  nut  coal. 
They  claim  they  pay  us  a  difference,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  So  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  have  legislation  on  this  subject:  The 
organization  is  in  favor  of  an  8-hour  workday — national  8-hour  workday,  and  of 
all  these  mining  laws,  if  possible,  being  made  national. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  per  amram  of  a 
steady  miner  in  your  State,  a  man  who  will  work  every  day  there  is  work  for  him, 
during  the  past  few  years,  or  any  of  them? — A.  I  would  say  they  make  probably 
$350.  It  will  not  go  over  $350. 

STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  County  of  Kanawha  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

HENRY  STEPHENSON. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

S.  CHAPMAN. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Kanawha, 

and  State  of  West  Virginia. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  11, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  MITCHELL, 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.20  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Stephenson  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  examined  as  a  witness,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  are  a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Since  the  13th  of  January. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  officially  with  the  organization  prior  to  that  time  in 
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any  other  capacity? — A.  Yes;  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  held  official  positions 
in  the  organization. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  was  employed  as  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  of  the  objects  and  regulations  of  your 
trade  union,  the  constitution,  funds,  and  benefit  features  of  it. — A.  I  will  quote 
from  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  (reading):  "First,  To  secure  an  earning 
fully  compatible  with  the  dangers  of  our  calling  and  the  labor  performed. 
Second.  To  establish,  as  speedily  as  possible  and  forever,  our  right  to  receive  pay 
for  labor  performed  in  lawful  money,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  spending  our  money  wherever  our  employers  see  fit  to  designate.  Third. 
To  secure  the  introduction  of  any  and  all  well-defined  and  established  appliances 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  health,  and  limbs  of  all  mine  employees.  Fourth.  To 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  which  have  been 
sweeping  our  fellow-craftsmen  to  untimely  graves  by  the  thousands;  by  securing 
legislation  looking  to  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  drainage,  etc.  Fifth. 
To  enforce  existing  laws,  and  where  none  exist  enact  and  enforce  them;  calling 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  timber  for  supporting  the  roof,  pillars,  etc.,  and 
to  have  all  working  places  rendered  as  free  from  water  and  impure  air  and  poison- 
ous gases  as  possible.  Sixth.  To  uncompromisingly  demand  that  8  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  not  more  than  8  hours  shall  be  worked  in  any 
one  day  in  any  mine  worked.  The  very  nature  of  our  employment,  shut  out 
from  the  sunlight  and  pure  air,  working  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light  (in  no 
instance  to  exceed  one  candlepower) ,  would  in  itself  strongly  indicate  that,  of 
all  men,  a  coal  miner  has  the  most  righteous  claim  to  an  8-hqur  day.  Seventh. 
To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment until  they  have  attained  a  reasonably  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every 
case  until  they  have  attained  14  years  of  age.  Eighth.  To  abrogate  all  laws  which 
enable  coal  operators  to  cheat  the  miners,  and  to  substitiite  laws  which  enable 
the  miner,  under  the  protection  and  majesty  of  the  State,  to  have  his  coal  prop- 
erly weighed  or  measured,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ninth.  To  secure,  by  legislation, 
weekly  payments  in  lawful  money.  Tenth.  To  render  it  impossible,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  every  State  (as  is  now  the  case  in  the  State  of  Ohio) ,  for  coal 
operators  or  corporations  to  employ  Pinkerton  detectives  or  guards,  or  other 
forces  (except  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  State) ,  to  take  armed  possession  of  the 
mines  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  Eleventh.  To  use  all  honorable  means  to 
maintain  peace  between  ourselves  and  employers,  adjusting  all  differences,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may  become  unnec- 
essary." Those  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  beneficial  features  attached  to  your  organization? — A.  No;  the 
funds  of  our  organization  are  derived  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  member 
per  month  for  the  national  organization.  The  national  organization  has  no  bene- 
fit features;  but  in  many  instances  our  district  and  local  organizations  have  sick 
and  death  benefits,  accident  benefits,  etc.,  by  which  their  members  pay  from  10 
to  50  cents  per  month,  and  that  is  paid  out  so  much  per  week  to  members  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  accident.  A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid. 

Q.  Is  that  10  cents  per  member  a  month,  or  any  part  of  that,  tised  for  a  defense 
fund  or  strike  purposes? — A.  Ordinarily  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  emergency  fund? — A.  No;  in  times  of  strikes  we  appeal 
to  the  miners  of  the  country  for  financial  assistance,  by  issuing  an  appeal  to  them 
to  contribute  from  their  earnings  a  part  of  their  wages  to  support  other  work- 
men who  are  on  strike. 

Q.  That  is  the  common  rule  in  your  association,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  fund  permanently  established  for  that  pur- 
pose would  serve  usually? — A.  No;  it  is  not  as  desirable,  and  it  does  not  serve  the 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  under  that  method  one  miner  does  not  pay  as  much 
as  another,  and  often  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  raised  to  support 
the  strike,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  assessment  or  appeal  was  made. 

Q.  Does  this  emergency  fund  enable  you  to  win  strikes  at  times  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost? — A.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  have  won  our  strikes 
has  been  by  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  by  that  method. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  growth  of  your  organization? — A.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  increased  its  membership  very  rapidly  since  its  organi- 
zation. Its  greatest  growth  has  been  within  the  last  two  years.  There  are 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  entire  country  397,701  miners  and  mine  labor- 
ers. Of  the  total  number  about  78,000  are  members  of  our  organization,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  member- 
ship is  confined  to  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
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Its  membership  as  a  whole  is  confined  to  13  States  and  one  Territory,  namely: 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Michigan. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  organized 
miners? — A.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  miners  of  the  coiintry.  Onr  per  cent  in 
those  States  is  much  larger.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  70,000  miners,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  organized.  The  per  cent  is  much  less  in  other  States. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  any  action  taken  by  your  organization  extend  beyond 
its  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  To  the  extent  of  securing  for  nonmembers  the  same 
conditions  of  employment  in  States  where  the  organization  is  strong  enough  to 
make  agreements  with  the  employers.  In  other  States  its  influence  is  favorably 
felt  also.  The  organization,  even  when  few  in  numbers,  makes  agreements  that 
nonunion  miners  secure  benefit  from.  By  that  I  mean  that  in  making  our  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  a  contract  or  agreement  never  applies  only  to  the  members 
of  the  organization;  it  includes  all  miners,  whether  they  are  members  or  not, 
working  in  the  mines  where  this  contract  is  made. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  being  ordered  by  your  organization,  what  influence  has 
that  order  upon  nonmembers? — A.  Very  often  the  same  as  upon  its  members. 
They  obey  the  order  to  strike  frequently  the  same  as  the  members  do.  They  obey 
the  mandate  or  agreement  reached  in  convention,  the  conclusions  of  the  conven- 
tions; that  is,  in  States  where  we  have  an  organization.  States  where  there  is  no 
organization  are  not  governed  to  any  extent  by  our  organization  or  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J. HARRIS).  Is  there  any  fear  or  intimidation  that  leads  them  to 
join  you  in  these  strikes? — A.  No;  there  is  no  intimidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EATCHFORD)  .  Is  intimidation  practiced  by  your  union  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  members? — A.  To  a  very  small  extent.  Where  our  organization  is  so 
strong,  where  we  get  a  very  large  number  of  miners  organized,  they  sometimes 
refrain  from  working  with  men  who  are  not  members.  There  are  isolated  cases 
of  that,  the  miners  taking  the  position  that  as  those  men  who  are  nonmembers 
have  secured  all  the  protection,  all  the  benefits  of  organized  labor,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  they  should  become  members  and  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  SMYTH).  Are  there  colored  members  of  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  received  into  full  affiliation? — A.  Yes;  our  constitution  provides  for 
their  admittance  as  members;  and  in  fact  our  obligation  provides  that  we  must 
not  discriminate  against  any  man  on  account  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

Q.  Have  you  the  colored  miners  organized  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama? — 
A.  In  Alabama  we  have;  not  to  any  large  extent  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  that  intimidation,  if  it  be  a  proper  word  for  it,  that 
is  used  to  influence  men  to  join  your  organization  one  of  your  declarations  of 
principles,  or  is  it  a  custom  that  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  a  local  union? — A.  It 
is  not  a  declaration  of  principles,  but  exactly  the  contrary  is  true.  Our  organi- 
zation only  desires  to  have  men  become  members  by  their  own  consent;  and  where 
that  is  done — they  are  only  isolated  cases — it  is  done  entirely  by  the  local  union. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  however. 

Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  or  allied  with  any  other  trade? — A.  Yes;  we  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  intended  to  be  served  by  such  an  affiliation? — A.  Mutual 
assistance  in  times  of  trouble,  and  principally  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
remedial  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  working  people. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  advantageous  to  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  trade  unions,  generally  speaking,  toward  affiliation  with 
one  another? — A.  Yes;  very  much  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions,  feasibility,  and  legal  effects? — A.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  question  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  your  relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to 
liberty  of  contract? — A.  We  believe  in  a  conciliatory  policy  and  make  every 
effort  to  induce  nonunion  miners  to  affiliate  themselves  with  our  organization. 
If  they  will  not  accept  our  proffers  of  friendship,  and  refuse  to  become  members 
of  our  organization,  we  sometimes  oppose  them.  By  this  I  mean  we  do  not  make 
the  same  efforts  to  secure  for  them  higher  rates  of  wages  or  better  conditions  of 
employment.  In  some  cases  miners  have  declined  to  work  in  the  same  mines. 
On  the  matter  of  liberty  of  contract,  I  will  say  there  is  practically  no  liberty  of 
contract.  Miners  must  accept  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  employers  or 
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receive  no  employment.  The  custom  has  been  for  employers  to  draft  the  contract 
themselves,  and  then  request  their  employees  to; sign  it;  otherwise  they  receive  no 
employment.  In  many  cases  this  contract  forces  the  miners  to  waive  many  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  believe  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  liberty 
and  happiness.  For  instance,  it  was  specified  in  this  contract  that  the  employer 
should  have  the  right  to  retain  the  earnings  of  the  miners  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  where  the  miner  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  higher  rates  of  wages  and  better  conditions  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
of  contract.  In  making  that  assertion,  do  you  speak  in  general  terms? — A.  I 
speak  of  methods  formerly  employed  by  mine  owners  in  making  contracts  with 
their  employees.  In  the  last  two  years  an  arrangement  has  been  in  force  by 
which  our  contracts  have  been  made  by  a  joint  meeting  between  the  miners  and 
operators  in  four  States.  For  instance,  in  West  Virginia,  and  many  other  States, 
the  employer  on  the  first  of  each  year  drafts  a  contract  setting  out  the  price  per 
ton  and  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  miner  must  either  sign  that  or  accept 
no  employment.  Miners  are  so  poor  and  have  so  few  opportunities  that  they  are 
unable  to  leave  that  mining  town,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
to  sign  that  contract.  It  requires  the  forfeiture  of  their  earnings  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  last  letter  of  the  contract  they  were 
compelled  to  sign.  That  is  what  is  well  known  in  mining  circles  as  an  iron-clad 
contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  If  you  contract  with  the  mine  operator,  you  know 
you  can  sue  him  for  breach.  Now,  on  your  side  is  it  unfair  for  the  men  to  give 
some  guarantee  that  they  will  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract? — A.  At  any 
time  where  contracts  have  been  made  mutually  by  the  two  parties  it  never 
required  any  guarantee  of  good  faith  by  either  party — always  carried  out  any  con- 
tract that  was  ever  made,  where  it  is  made  mutually.  These  contracts  are  not 
made  mutually;  they  are  made  by  the  employer  alone,  and  the  employee  can  either 
become  a  party  to  it  or  he  is  refused  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  When  your  association  makes  a  contract  with  its 
employers,  such  as  I  believe  was  made  in  Chicago  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  in 
Pittsburg  more  recently,  is  such  a  contract  made  of  the  free  will  of  both  parties?— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  a  mutual  contract,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  been  violated  by 
the  miners, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  How  long  a  time  does  it  run? — A.  For  one  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  You  have  only  had  2  years'  experience,  then,  with  this 
kind  of  a  contract? — A.  Some  years  ago  we  had  the  same  method  of  adjusting 
our  difficulties,  but  it  went  to  pieces;  it  was  not  as  successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  In  Ohio  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  If  a  State  law  required  a  contract,  which 
had  the  mutual  assent  of  both  parties,  to  be  put  in  writing,  would  that  help  your 
mining  people  and  be  a  protection  to  you? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  these  contracts  have  in  many  instances  been  carried 
to  the  courts,  and  the  courts  have  held  that  they  were  contracts  for  the  reason 
that,  while  it  was  true  they  were  drafted  only  by  the  employers,  the  employee 
was  not  compelled  to  sign  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  had  an  opportunity 
of  refusing;  they  did  not  force  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  explain  to  the  commission  how  these  meetings 
were  had,  and  how  these  contracts  were  made,  signed,  etc. — A.  They  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers' 
union  meeting  in  joint  convention,  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  market,  com- 
petitive conditions,  everything  that  concerns  the  coal  industry,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  joint  conclusions  the  contract  is  drafted  and  mutually  signed  by  each  party. 

Q.  Signed  by  the  full  representation  or  by  some  delegate? — A.  Signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  miners'  organization,  usually,  and  the  delegates  of  the  operators' 
associations. 

Q.  Are  these  operators'  associations  incorporated  under  the  laws? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  have  an  association  that  meets  and  draws  up  a  contract? — A.  No;  they 
have  not,  I  think. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  you  have  no  redress  at  law  for  the  violation  of  this  con- 
tract?—A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  the  operators  would  have  in  case  the  miners  violated  it? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Is  unskilled  labor  organized  in  your  trade? — A.  I  will  say  that  unskilled 
labor  is  organized  in  the  mining  industry  in  places  where  miners  are  organized, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.  )  Is  not  your  organized  labor  rather  hostile  to  unorgan- 
ized?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  that  term  would  imply  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  prevailing  among  organized  miners  is  that  one  of  their 
craftsmen  who  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  trade  organization  is  not  only 
injuring  himself,  but  is  injuring  the  organized  men,  and  we  know  it  to  be  posi- 
tively true  that  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected  by  the  lower  wages 
paid  unorganized  miners.  We  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  labor  be 
organized,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  do  you  admit  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  individual 
contracts,  individualism  in  his  contracts? — A.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  under 
the  law  he  has  the  right  to  make  those,  but  we  regard  the  man  who  does  it  in  the 
coal  mines  to  be  not  only  injuring  himself  but  everyone  else,  and  for  that  reason 
we  disapprove  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  condemn  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  your  organizations  to  rather  discourage  individual 
superiority  of  one  laborer  over  another;  in  other  words,  do  they  not  tend  to  put 
every  man  on  the  same  level? — A.  Speaking  for  the  miners'  organization,  yes. 
I  want  to  make  this  qualification,  that  among  miners  there  are  no  skilled  and 
unskilled  men,  or  very  few.  They  are  the  same  class  of  labor  all  the  way  through. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  skilled  workman  shall  receive  as  low  wages  as  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Could  one  man  always  make  as  much  as  another  one? — A. 
He  can  if  he  works  under  the  same  conditions  and  if  he  is  as  strong  a  man;  if  he  is 
physically  able  to  do  it.  We  do  not  seek  to  make  our  wage  scale  so  that  a  weak 
man  would  earn  as  much  as  a  strong  one,  because  we  work  by  the  ton,  and  a 
strong  man  can  always  earn  the  most. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  it  your  idea  to  conduct  the  payment  of  wages  so 
that  the  man  who  mines  his  coal  in  a  very  dirty  way  shall  receive  about  the  same 
as  the  one  who  does  it  in  a  very  skillful  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  not  payment  by  the  ton  for  the  run  of  mine  coal  tend  to  that  result? — 
A.  Ordinarily  speaking,  I  would  say  no.  The  skilled  miner  is  the  same  as  any 
other  skilled  workman.  He  seeks  to  mine  his  coal  as  well  as  he  can  under  all 
circumstances.  The  run  of  mine  system  of  mining  coal,  of  weighing  coal,  would 
be  an  incentive  for  employers  to  employ  skilled  workmen  in  preference  to 
unskilled  men. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  for  some  workmen  to  be  very  much  superior  to 
others? — A.  That  is  not  possible  in  coal  mines.  There  are  not  the  different  classes 
or  grades  in  coal  mining  that  there  are  in  any  other  industry.  There  is  only 
one  man  out  of  every  three  or  four  hundred  that  can  hold  a  position  in  a  coal 
mine  better  than  another  one,  and  that  would  be  a  pit  boss;  but  there  is  only  one 
pit  boss  for  each  mine,  so  that  the  possibility  of  any  large  number  of  men  becom- 
ing pit  bosses  is  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Do  you  not  have  overseers  of  sections? — A.  Not  usually  in 
coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  a  man's  strength,  and  his  willingness  to  work, 
and  his  ability  to  produce  in  a  proper  way,  assert  itself  as  fully  over  an  inferior 
or  weaker  man  under  the  run  of  mine  system  as  under  the  screen  system? — A. 
Yes;  the  same  difference  exactly.  The  run  of  mine  method  of  weighing  coal 
places  men  more  on  an  equality,  as  between  different  mining  sections  or  different 
mines,  for  the  reason  that  in  different  mines  there  is  often  employed  a  larger 
screen.  The  mine  owner  will  put  in  a  wider  screen,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  coal  falls  through  the  screen.  The  mine  owner  is  able  to 
mine  coal  cheaper  than  his  competitor  who  is  working  with  a  smaller  screen,  and 
he  then  has  advantages  in  the  market  and  does  the  business  there,  and  diverts  it 
from  the  mines  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration? — A.  There  are  many  causes 
which  produce  strikes.  The  principal  cause,  however,  is  the  resistance  to  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  demands  for  increased  wages,  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of 
employment.  Ordinarily  our  strikes  have  been  in  resistance  to  reductions  in 
wages.  There  have  also  been  strikes  at  mines  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
mine  owners  to  organizations,  discharging  men  who  were  members  of  them,  and 
in  fact  discharging  men  who  took  an  active  part  in  seeking  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions of  employment,  who  spoke  in  meetings,  etc.,  and  attended  conventions  as 
delegates,  and  such  as  that.  The  men  have  often  struck  against  the  discharge  of 
these  men.  We  favor  arbitration  of  differences  between  ourselves  and  employers, 
and  ordinarily  only  resort  to  a  strike  when  all  other  methods  of  adjusting  our  dif- 
ferences have  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Public  or  private  arbitration? — A.  Our  organization  has 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  arbitration,  without  defining  the  kind  of  arbitration  it 
desires.  I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  favor  public  arbitration. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Compulsory? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  good  would  it  do  the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  an  arbitration 
law  if  it  was  not  compulsory  and  could  be  set  aside  on  one  side  or  the  other? — A. 
I  favor  an  arbitration  law  that  would  provide  that  arbitration  must  be  held  upon 
the  application  of  either  side  of  a  contest  or  by  the  joint  application  of  those 
engaged  in  the  contest. 

Q.  That  would  be  compulsory. — A.  It  would  be  only  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  award.  I  do  not  favor  making  the  award  compulsory. 

Q.  If  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  demanded  an  arbitration — a  board  of  arbi- 
tration— and  the  operators  refused,  or  vice  versa,  would  you  like  to  have  a  law  to 
compel  either  party  to  accede,  not  to  the  award,  but  to  the  arbitration? — A.  Let 
me  explain  that  I  favor  a  law  creating  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  that  would 
permit  the  board  to  go  in  and  investigate  a  contest  between  employer  and  employee 
upon  the  application  of  either  of  them — a  law  that  would  give  them  a  right  to 
demand  books,  and  all  methods  of  investigation  to  determine  the  result.  They 
make  an  award,  and  then  I  believe  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  sentiment  to 
enforce  it. 

Q.  Why  not  go  a  step  further  and  give  either  party  the  right  to  appeal  from  that 
award  to  the  courts  and  then  on  up,  if  you  want  to,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? — A.  The  objection  laboring  people  have  to  it  is  that  there  is  no 
way  of  enforcing  an  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration  except  by  fine,  punishment, 
and  so  on.  The  only  way  you  can  enforce  it  with  the  employee  would  be  by 
imprisonment.  They  have  no  money  to  pay  fines;  they  have  no  property  to  put 
up  as  a  forfeit,  and  the  only  way  you  could  enforce  it  would  be  by  imprisoning 
the  miner  if  he  would  refuse  to  accede  to  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration; 
and  for  that  reason  we  oppose  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  any  law  at  all  for  arbitration,  unless  you  want  it  com- 
plied with  all  along  the  line;  dp  you  just  want  to  experiment  with  it? — A.  No; 
we  have  such  arbitration  laws  in  States,  and  in  instances  where  some  of  these 
arbitrations  have  taken  place  upon  the  application  of  one  side  it  has  done  very 
much  good;  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  array  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
right.  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  the  employees  have  ever  refused  to 
accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  when  there  was  no  law  to  bind  them, 
that  could  compel  them,  but  I  have  known  of  employers  who  have  refused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  The  State  of  Ohio  has  an  arbitration  law.  Are  you 
familiar  with  its  workings?  Have  you  had  any  arbitrations  under  that  law? — A. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  arbitration  law  of  Ohio.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
arbitration  law  of  Illinois,  where  we  have  had  several  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  effect  would  a  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
either  of  the  States  or  nation,  have  upon  either  the  employers  or  the  employees 
in  making  demands  that  were  unwarranted  or  unjust? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  encourage  them,  for  the  reason  that  either  side  might  make  a 
demand,  knowing  it  must  be  arbitrated.  In  the  hope  of  making  better  condi- 
tions of  employment,  the  employees  might  do  that;  and  the  mine  owners  might 
do  that  in  times  of  temporaiy  depression  and  take  their  books  before  the  board 
and  point  put  that  they  were  losing  money  on  their  investment.  It  is  always 
true  of  coal  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  sold  at  nearly  cost,  but  at  other 
times  they  make  very  fair  profits  on  their  investments.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  might  make  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  call  in  the  arbitrators, 
and  secure  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  If  the  trade  union  was  incorporated,  how  would  that  inter- 
fere; would  the  books  be  necessary? — A.  Our  books  would  not  be  necessary, 
because  the  books  of  our  association  never  show  anything  about  wages. 

Q.  Do  they  not  show  the  agreement  you  make? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  agreement  would  show  the  wages,  would  it  not? — A.  But  where  agree- 
ments are  made  mutually  there  are  no  strikes. 

Q.  The  agreements  that  you  make  are  made  public  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  parties? — A.  Yes.  The  very  fact  of  an  agreement  being  made  would  itself 
decide  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  The  agreement  would  be  evidence 
of  itself  that  the  employer  had  knowledge  of  a  less  rate  of  wages  or  the  employee 
of  a  higher  one,  and  necessarily  there  would  not  be  any  arbitration  that  would  go 
into  details.  They  would  simply  determine  that  you  have  an  agreement,  and 
properly  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  And  stand  by  it? — A.  Yes;,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  your  organization  any  board  of  arbitration  to 
act  in  case  of  emergency? — A.  Yes;  our  national  executive  board  is  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  miners. 

Q.  With  power  to  arbitrate  questions  arising  at  all  times? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  with  regard  to  your  members  accepting 
the  decision  of  such  board?-- A.  No;  never  have. 

Q.  Your  association  has  followed  the  arbitration  theory  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
all  cases  before  resorting  to  a  strike,  has  it  not? — A.  Not  in  all  cases.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  at  times  when  the  market  has  become  so  demoralized  and  so  chaotic 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  engage  in  a  general  suspension  of  work  in  order  to 
restore  prices  in  the  market,  to  make  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  living  wages, 
in  that  case  arbitration,  I  understand,  has  not  been  offered  by  the  miners  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  not  have  any  good  result.  Prices  have  been  so  demoralized 
at  certain  seasons,  and  run  along  for  a  year  at  a  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  employers  to  pay  higher  rates  of  wages  unless  a  suspension  took  effect,  to  take 
out  of  the  market  the  coal  that  was  stocked  there,  as  was  the  case  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  From  your  observation  and  from  statistics 
you  have  at  your  command,  have  your  miners  lost  as  much  by  strikes  as  they  would 
nave  lost  by  reduction  of  wages? — A.  No.  I  will  say  the  miners  never  lost  anything 
by  a  strike.  They  never  lost  anything  by  being  thrown  out  of  employment  one 
month.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  strikes  among  coal  miners,  when  they 
are  general  in  their  character,  tend  to  stagnate  the  business  of  the  country, 
increase  abnormally  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  and  result  in  extreme  hard- 
ship to  the  purchasers  of  coal,  particularly  those  engaged  as  wage-earners  in 
other  trades.  In  the  miners'  strike  of  1897  they  remained  on  strike  84  days.  The 
miners  worked  as  many  days  in  that  year  as  were  worked  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  year  that  had  no  strikes;  and  yet  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  1897  was  more 
than  that  earned  in  1896.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  was  paid  after  the  strike  than  prior  to  it.  The  employers  suffered  heavy 
losses  from  the  strike  because  of  the  necessity  of  their  expending  large  amounts 
of  money  during  strikes  keeping  property  in  repair,  etc.  The  longest  strike  that 
has  ever  taken  effect  in  the  coal  mines — that  is,  general  strike — was  that  of  1897, 
when  the  miners  remained  idle  for  an  average  of  84  days.  That  year  they  worked 
more  days  than  they  did  in  the  year  preceding,  in  which  there  was  no  strike. 
The  possible  production  or  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  country  is  one-third 
greater,  or  40  per  cent  greater,  than  the  possible  consumption  of  coal;  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  miner,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  work 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  will  produce  more 
coal  than  is  consumed.  Last  year,  or  1897,  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  185 
days. 

Q.  On  your  theory  it  is  the  employer  and  not  the  miner  who  loses  the  money  by 
a  strike? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  a  general  strike.  In  a  local  strike  or  sectional 
strike  the  miner  sometimes  loses  money;  but  to  take  all  the  strikes  in  which  the 
coal  miners  have  been  engaged,  the  miners  have  gained  rather  than  lost  by  their 
strikes,  by  preventing  reductions  in  wages  or  obtaining  increased  wages.  When 
strikes  are  only  sectional,  then  the  coal  is  supplied  from  some  competing  district. 
Then  the  miners  in  that  district,  those  who  have  worked,  gain  money  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  striking  district,  and  while  the  miners  as  a  whole,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, have  lost  nothing,  the  miners  in  some  particular  sections  have  lost.  In 
1897  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  179  days.  There  were  employed  in  that 
time  397,701  miners.  They  produced  in  that  year  200,221,265  tons.  The  capacity 
of  the  mines  ifc  all  of  100,000,000  tons  greater  than  that.  It  would  indicate  that 
the  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  present  output  of 
them,  and  that  the  miners  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employment  one-third  of 
the  time,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  then  the  miners  do  not  complain  of  that  as  a  hardship?  They  know  it 
is  the  natural  result? — A.  Yes;  they  recognize  that  as  a  natural  result.  They 
take  the  position,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  they  can  produce  as  much  coal  as 
is  consumed  in  the  country  in  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  reduced  to  as  many  hours  per  day  as  would  produce  200.000,000  tons. 

Q.  If  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  you  can  mine  all  the  coal  that  the  world  wants 
during  the  whole  12  months  and  you  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  employ  all 
the  time,  making  it  an  8-hour  day,  that  would  throw  all  the  loss  of  the  output  on 
the  employer  and  the  miner  would  get  the  entire  advantage,  would  he  not? — A. 
No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  wages  the  same? — A.  The  same  per  ton;  that  would  make 
no  difference.  We  do  not  work  by  the  day,  but  by  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.. PHILLIPS.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  man  will  dig  as  much  coal  in  8  hours 
as  he  would  in  10,  or  about,  at  that  kind  of  work?  Does  he  not  become  so 
exhausted  physically  that  he  can  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  10? — A.  I  think 
a  man  can  do  more  physical  work  in  8  hours  than  in  10.  You  occasionally  meet  a 
man  that  will  dig  more  coal  in  10  hours  than  in  8,  but  the  average  man  will  not. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  you  were  not 
endeavoring  to  throw  too  much  expense  on  the  mine  owner. — A.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  throw  any.  If  coal  is  mined  at  40  cents  a  ton,  it  is  only  going  to  cost 
the  mine  owner  40  cents.  The  cost  to  the  mine  owner  is  exactly  the  same, 
because  he  only  pays  at  so  much  per  ton,  anyhow.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
mine  owner  whether  a  man  mines  20  or  2  tons  of  coal."  There  is  no  increase  in 
cost  to  him. 

Q.  Unless  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant  and  the  management  of  the  plant 
during  the  idle  hours? — A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  small  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  time  wasted  be  anymore  under  the  8-hour 
system  than  under  the  10-hour  system? — A.  No;  exactly  the  same.  It  would  be 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-hour  workday  in  the  four  States  in  which  you  advise  us  that 
75  per  cent  of  your  organization  exists? — A.  Yes;  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  I  want  to  say  further  on  the  matter  of  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  mine  at  times  when  the  mine  is  idle  that  if  a  mine  worked  200  days  at 
10  hours  a  day  it  would  amount  to  2,000  hours'  work  for  the  year.  At  present 
they  have  worked  179  days,  while  there  are  306  working  days  in  the  year;  taking 
200  days  for  my  illustration,  if  they  divided  those  10  hours  into  a  lesser  workday, 
the  mine  would  be  idle  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours,  anyhow. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  methods  of  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklist,  and  sympa- 
thetic strikes? — A.  At  times  strikes  are  inaugurated  at  one  mine  or  in  one  district; 
at  other  times  what  are  termed  general  strikes  occur.  A  general  strike  is.  only 
resorted  to  when  the  coal  market  becomes  so  demoralized  and  chaotic  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  curtail  production,  so  that  prices  of  coal  may  be  restored 
and  it  is  possible  for  employers  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  The  boycott  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  employees.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  miners  refuse  to 
purchase  coal  or  other  product  which  is  not  produced  by  union  miners,  or  under 
fair  conditions  of  employment.  The  blacklist  has  been  one  of  the  worst  weapons 
labor  has  had  to  contend  against.  For  instance,  if  a  miner  was  discharged  by  a 
coal  company  for  insisting  upon  better  conditions  of  employment,  or  trying  to 
induce  his  fellow-workmen  to  join  his  labor  organization,  he  often  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  employment  in  the  State  where  he  then  resided.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  our  organization  to  secure  proof  that  this  method  has  been  resorted 
to  by  employers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  however,  that  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  if  a  man  dares  to  assert  the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  family  by  his  employer,  and  many  times  is  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
any  other  mine  in  the  State.  Sympathetic  strikes  are,  in  our  judgment,  not  only 
justifiable,  but  many  times  absolutely  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  is  so  much  greater  than  the  possible  consumption  of 
coal  that  when  one  district  is  compelled  to  engage  in  a  strike,  either  in  opposition 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  or  for  an  increase  in  wages,  the  markets  can  be  supplied 
by  mines  in  other  districts,  and  this  has  often  been  done  without  loss  or  profit  to 
the  employers  that  engage  in  the  contest.  The  operators  in  the  district  where 
work  has  not  been  suspended  would  enter  into  a  combination  with  those  in  the 
striking  district  by  which  they  would  supply  the  trade  and  contracts  of  the  oper- 
ators on  strike,  giving  them  a  share  of  the  profits  which  accrued  to  those  supply- 
ing the  trade.  This  metLod  made  it  necessary  at  times  for  miners  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  engage  in  what  are  called  sympathetic  strikes.  Another  reason  which 
makes  sympathetic  strikes  justifiable  is  the  fact  that  coal  is  sold  on  such  close 
margins  that  where  the  operators  of  one  district  secure,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  a 
mining  rate  that  is  less  than  that  paid  in  competing  districts,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  miners  in  other  districts  must  accept  either  a  less  rate  of  wages 
or  the  business  will  be  diverted  from  the  districts  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
and  will  be  secured  by  the  operators  paying  the  lower  rate  of  wages.  It  is  our 
experience  that  wages  often  are  reduced  in  one  district  and  not  in  another.  The 
business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  district  at  work  where  higher  wages  are 
paid  is  diverted  to  the  district  where  the  lower  rate  is  paid,  thereby  causing 
extreme  hardships  to  those  employed.  The  miners  have  grown  to  recognize  the 
prevailing  competition  so  well  that  they  volunteered  a  reduction  of  16  cents  a 
ton  in  order  to  give  the  mine  owner  an  opportunity  to  retain  his  trade  and  busi- 
ness. That  was  done  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  Pennsylvania,  and  miners  in  Ohio 
volunteered  to  the  employer  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  Did  the  employers  request  that  that  be  done? — A.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  organization  to  the  fact  that  their  business 
was  being  diverted,  and  the  only  way  they  could  run  was  by  the  miners  accepting 
less  wages,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  organization  recognized  the  fair- 
ness of  that  position. 
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Q.  Speaking  of  the  trade  being  diverted  to  the  cheapest  point  of  production, 
do  you  find  that  this  is  caused  sometimes  by  operators  who  are  hostile  to  each 
other  in  a  business  sense,  or  do  you  find  some  operators  will  own  mines  in  the 
different  districts,  and  because  of  their  large  ownership  of  mines  they  will  divert 
the  trade  to  the  cheapest  one? — A.  Yes,  that  is  often  true.  Many  operators  own 
mines  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  operators  also  own  mines  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  often  leave  their  mines  almost  idle  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
mine  their  coal  for  markets  in  West  Virginia,  where  it  is  mined  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under 
contract  or  otherwise,  or  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of 
contract  labor? — A.  Within  recent  years  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
has  not  been  as  serious  a  factor  in  determining  the  wage  question  in  coal  mines 
as  it  formerly  was.  Years  ago  shiploads  of  immigrants  were  imported  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  were  brought  to  mining  points  where  miners  were  contend- 
ing for  better  conditions  of  employment,  and  were  given  work  that  formerly 
belonged  to  American  citizens.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  coal  operators 
discovered  that  this  class  of  labor  was  not  as  desirable  as  they  had  anticipated, 
for  the  reason  that  after  being  in  this  country  for  some  time  and  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions  of  employment  themselves  they  would  engage  in  strikes, 
and  often,  because  of  their  inability  to  understand  the  English  language  and  our 
form  of  government,  they  would  resort  to  lawless  acts,  sometimes  going  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  property.  The  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract 
labor  has  assisted  materially  in  preventing  employers  from  securing  foreign  labor 
to  displace  American  labor. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  your  organization  in  treating  with  that 
class  of  labor?  Are  they  hard  to  control? — A.  Sometimes  extremely  so.  1  speak 
of  the  non-English  speaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  they  more  lawless  than  the  other  miners? — A. 
When  they  engage  in  a  strike  it  is  more  difficult  to  control  them  than  the 
English-speaking  people.  The  immigrants  from  English-speaking  countries  of 
Europe  have  never  been  difficult  to  control,  because  they  understand  trade 
unions  before  leaving  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  And  the  understanding  of  English,  perhaps,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes?— 
A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  injunction  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  that  has  ever  been  used  to  intimidate  labor.  We  have  cases  where 
injunctions  have  been  issued  against  our  people,  naming  some  few  of  our  leading 
members  and  including  all  others,  not  naming  them,  who  were  members  of  our 
organization,  enjoining  them  from  the  commission  of  crimes  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  commit  ;  enjoining  them  from  walking  on  the  public  highways  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  going  forth  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  property,  when 
they  never  intended  to  destroy  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  our  industrial  history  that 
men  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  contempt  of  court  and  had  a  trial 
afterwards  for  the  crime  they  were  supposed  to  have  committed,  and  were  never 
convicted  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  in  Chicago,  who  served  6 
months'  imprisonment  for  violating  an  injunction,  and  they  never  convicted  him 
of  the  ciime  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  an  injunction  was  in  operation  to  the 
disadvantage  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes.  In  the  strike  of  1897  an  injunction 
was  issued  against  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and 
many  others  in  West  Virginia,  restricting  them  from  approaching  mines  or  roads 
that  do  approach  mines,  and,  in  fact,  curtailing  many  of  the  privileges  we  usually 
regard  as  American  liberty. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  never  intended  to  commit  those  acts?  What  was 
the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897? — A.  My  chief  reason  is  that  we  have  had  no 
intention  of  committing  lawless  acts.  They  had  approached  those  mines  prior 
to  that  time  along  the  same  streets,  and  did  not  commit  any  lawless  acts.  We 
had  nearly  100,000  men  engaged  in  the  strike,  and  not  one  single  act  of  lawless- 
ness. 

Q.  What  is  the  entire  period  covered  by  that  strike,  84  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Would  there  not  be  sufficient  ground,  where  a  large  mob 
got  together,  of  apprehending  serious,  unlawful  acts  such  as  to  warrant  the  inter- 
ference of  courts? — A.  No. 

•Q.  What  has  been  the  history  of  coal  mining  strikes  as  a  general  thing  in  regard 
to  violations  and  mob  law  and  intimidation  of  others  who  wished  to  work,  who 
were  not  organized  labor? — A.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  riot  has  been 
precipitated  where  it  was  because  of  the  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of 
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the  strikers.  Most  of  my  experience  and  observation  has  been  that  where  riots 
have  been  precipitated  it  is  because  of  the  interference  of  Pinkerton  men,  armed 
guards,  etc.,  attempting  to  intimidate  the  strikers.  I  might,  as  an  illustration, 
draw  your  attention  to  Virden,  111. ,  where  colored  miners  were  imported  from  the 
Southern  States,  accompanied  by  armed  guards,  nonresidents  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  At  that  time  the  union  men  were  gathered  from  all  surrounding  towns 
to  meet  those  men  when  they  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  induce  them 
not  to  go  into  the  mine  and  take  their  places.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  the 
armed  guards  on  the  train,  seeing  the  large  number — thousands  of  miners — fired 
upon  them  and  killed  several  of  them;  then  the  union  miners  took  up  their  guns 
and  returned  the  fire;  the  result  was  that  9  miners  were  killed  and  about  10  of 
the  guards.  The  colored  miners  went  on  through  and  escaped.  The  forbearance, 
and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  union  miners  to  be  lawful  can  not  be  overestimated 
in  that  case.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
calling  out  his  troops  to  protect  the  colored  men,  who  were  then  in  Springfield, 
because  he  had  perfect  confidence  of  the  union  miners  protecting  them.  In  times 
of  strikes  the  union  men  are  never  sworn  in  as  guards  to  defend  the  property; 
the  employer  prefers  to  get  guards  from  other  sections. 

Q.  You  use  intimidation  to  prevent  men  from  working  in  case  of  strikes;  can 
you  then  justly  complain  of  the  courts  intimidating  the  intimidators? — A.  I  know 
of  know  instance  where  they  compelled  men  to  refrain  from  working  by  intimida- 
tion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  previous  testimony  that  there  was  some 
intimidation? — A.  I  said  at  mines  at  work,  where  the  mines  were  in  operation 
and  the  union  men  were  governing  the  mine,  that  they  many  times  refused  to 
accept  employment  if  nonunion  men  were  with  them.  1  did  not,  however,  refer 
to  strikes  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  same  right  to  assemble 
on  the  public  highway  as  in  a  city  hall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  working  men  on  a  strike  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
politicians  or  public  meetings  of  any  kind? — A.  Exactly  the  same  right. 

§.  Without  any  fear  of  injunction? — A.  Yes. 
.  Have  you  any  cases  or  instances  on  record  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
miners'  union  directly  or  indirectly  encouraging  violations? — A..  Exactly  the 
contrary  is  true.  They  have  always  advised  that  care  be  exercised  in  observing 
the  law.  Without  exception,  the  leaders  of  the  miners  always  caution  that  care 
be  used  not  to  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  leaders;  but 
as  an  actual  fact  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  instances  of  actual  violations — 
throwing  of  missiles,  abusive  language,  and  other  overt  acts — which  would  dis- 
tinguish this  from  a  common  political  meeting  such  as  suggested  here? — A.  I 
will  say  from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  seen  more  missiles  thrown  at  polit- 
ical meetings  than  at  labor  meetings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  injunction  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  employers  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  organized  labor  and 
a  consequent  disadvantage  to  the  workmen? — A.  Yes;  I  regard  the  injunction 
process  to  be  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  has  been  used  against  labor,  and  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  working  people  in  the  judiciary  of  this  country;  that  miners  are  usually  very 
law-abiding,  very  patriotic,  love  their  country,  and  respect  their  courts;  but 
since  this  process  of  issuing  injunctions  against  them  has  been  inaugurated  they 
are  losing  respect;  they  feel  at  times  that  the  courts  are  against  them,  and  it  is  a 
common  expression  during  strikes,  when  injunctions  are  applied  for,  "  The  courts 
are  against  us — the  troops  are  against  us."  They  feel  that  the  Government, 
through  its  judiciary,  is  not  acting  impartially  between  employee  and  employer. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  injunction  should  be  used  where  it  properly  belongs? — 
Yes,  I  believe  in  its  proper  application;  I  believe,  however,  that  the  laws  are  suf- 
ficiently stringent  and  severe  to  punish  a  man  for  a  crime.  I  contend  that  the 
courts  ought  not  to  anticipate  that  a  body  of  miners,  of  American  citizens,  are 
going  to  commit  a  crime;  they  have  no  right  to  assume  you  are  going  to 
commit  a  crime.  These  applications  for  injunctions  have  invariably  been  made 
through  the  mine  operator  or  some  man  who  had  come  there  to  take  the  place  of 
the  striking  miner.  One  case  I  can  relate  at  present,  where  thousands  are  about 
to  be  deported  from  Indian  Territory  for  striking  for  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  right  to  belong  to  labor  unions.  As  soon  as  we  ask  a  hearing  on  it, 
those  men  will  leave  the  Territory  who  had  sworn  to  this  application  for  an 
injunction,  showing  that  the  injunction  is  issued  often  under  unfair  circum- 
stances. The  persons  whom  they  are  issued  against  often  do  not  know  that  an 
application  has  been  made  for  it.  They  issue  temporary  injunctions. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  Would  an  injunction  against  a  man  who  intended 
and  meant  to  act  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  affect  or  harm  him  in  any  way? — A. 
If  the  injunction  only  provides  that  you  shall  not  violate  certain  laws,  we  do 
not  mind  it.  We  take  it  as  American  citizens  that  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  issue  injunctions  saying  you  are  enjoined  from  the  commission  of  a  certain 
crime.  We  believe  the  law  saying  we  shall  not  do  that  is  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  all  members  of  your  coal  miners'  union  American 
citizens? — A.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  unnaturalized  residents  of  this  country? — 
A.  No,  I  should  say  not;  a  very  large  per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  A  large  number  do  not  speak  the  English  language?— A.  Yes;  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  organizations  are  not  strong. 

Q.  You  admit  the  right  of  the  mine  owner  or  operator  to  work  what  class  of 
labor  he  pleases  in  his  own  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  his  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  chooses  to  prefer  nonunion  labor  or  imported  labor  from  other  States, 
has  he  a  legal  right  to  do  so? — A.  I  suppose  he  has  a  legal  right. 

Q.  Has  he  a  moral  right? — A.  In  my  opinion  he  has  not  a  moral  right.  I  take 
the  position  that  a  coal  company  derives  its  right  to  exist  from  the  State,  and  as 
soon  as  a  corporation  becomes  a  menace  to  the  community  it  ought  not  to  be  there. 

Q.  Are  not  some  owned  by  individuals? — A.  Chartered  by  the  State. 

Q.  Can  not  a  man  operate  a  mine  without  a  charter? — A.  I  think  ordinarily  the 
coal  companies  are  chartered.  Speaking  of  the  moral  right  of  a  corporation  to 
import  men  from  one  State  to  another  to  work  for  any  wages  they  feel  disposed 
to  pay,  they  have  no  right  to  do  so  for  thio  reason:  Ordinarily  American  citizens 
settle  at  a  mine;  they  buy  a  home  there;  they  become  citizens  of  a  place;  they 
have  interests  there;  they  have  helped  make  the  mine  and  are  a  part  of  it.  A 
reduction  of  wages  is  offered,  which  they  refuse  to  accept.  The  employer  goes 
down  South  or  some  other  place  and  imports  a  large  number  of  coal  miners  to 
take  their  places.  It  drives  them  away  from  the  homes  they  have  worked  so 
hard  for,  driving  their  children  on  the  streets  or  the  town.  They  have  no  moral 
right  to  bring  them  there.  When  labor  is  imported  from  one  point  to  another,  it 
is  generally  under  a  misapprehension,  misrepresentation  that  no  trouble  exists; 
that  wages  are  much  better  than  they  are;  that  they  can  earn  $3  and  $4  a  day. 
These  men  are  brought  there  and  do  not  find  the  conditions  as  they  expected  and 
consequently  are  not  themselves  benefited  as  largely  as  they  should  have  been. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  stringent  law  should  be  enacted  making  it  illegal  for  corpo- 
rations to  advertise  for  men  under  false  pretenses,  to  bring  men  from  one  point 
to  another  under  misrepresentations. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  own  their  own  homes  to  a  large  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio? — A.  It  is  to  a  larger  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  than  in  other 
places. 

Q.  Are  those  men  American  citizens  or  foreign  element? — A.  Very  largely 
American. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  the  injunction  been  used  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  miners  from  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  come  to  take 
their  places,  so  that  miners  can  not  use  lawful  means  to  persuade  them  not  to 
take  work? — A.  We  believe  that  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to  prevent  miners  who  were 
trying  to  get  better  conditions  of  employment  from  meeting  and  talking  to  the 
men  who  were  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  the  injunction  usually  restrict  men  from  com- 
mitting certain  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  attending  public 
meetings  in  anticipation  of  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  coming 
into  that  territory  for  any  purpose? — A.  Sometimes  they  are  different  in  their  char- 
acter; some  restrict  them  from  all  of  those;  from  holding  public  meetings;  from 
walking  on  the  public  highways,  approaching  property  of  coal  companies  where 
men  are  at  work,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  got  out  in  different  shapes.  Then  there 
are  what  we  call  "  blanket "  injunctions.  It  includes  every  man  that  mines  coal 
at  times,  every  member  of  our  organization;  for  instance,  an  injunction  issued 
in  Pennsylvania  would  include  myself  if  I  was  in  California. 

Q.  In  case  an  employer  found  it  necessary  to  import  men,  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  secure  men  to  perform  his  work  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  that  was 
paid  in  that  district,  would  your  organization  object  to  it? — A.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  favor  it. 

Q.  If  your  members  at  any  time  refused  to  work  for  the  employer  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  would  your  organization  aid  the  latter  in  securing  labor? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  where  our  men  have  refused  to  work  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages,  and  when  we  called  on  them  we  told  them  they  must  either  return 
to  work  or  we  would  put  men  in  their  places. 
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Q.  What  methods  prevail  in  your  trade  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  methods  of 
payment? — A.  In  the  States  where  our  organization  is  strongest,  the  method  of 
payment  is  by  cash  and  coupons,  store  orders,  etc.  Payments  are  semimonthly, 
and  we  favor  weekly  payments;  but  our  agreement  is  for  semimonthly  pay.  I 
might  say  on  the  advantage  of  weekly  pays,  their  advantages  are  best  demon- 
strated by  semimonthly  as  compared  with  monthly  pay,  which  prevailed  some 
time  ago.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  miners  have  received  a  semimonthly 
pay.  Laboring  people  can,  when  paid  weekly,  purchase  provisions  and  other 
necessary  supplies  much  cheaper  than  they  can  when  they  only  receive  payment 
for  their  labor  once  a  month.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
enabled  to  pay  cash  for  articles  purchased,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  pur- 
chase on  the  credit  system.  In  mining  centers  the  business  interests  have  been 
largely  benefited  by  the  shorter  pays  and  have  not  as  many  accounts  unsettled  as 
they  did  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  semimonthly  pay.  The  prevailing  sys- 
tem in  mining  towns  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  retain  at  least 
one-half  month's  earnings  of  the  employee,  this  amount  being  continually  held 
by  the  employer;  for  instance,  if  a  man  was  employed  on  the  first  of  the  month 
he  would  not  receive  any  pay  until  the  15th  of  the  following  month;  he  would 
then  be  paid  for  one  month's  work.  You  will  readily  understand  that  a  miner, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  for  at  least  one 
month  and  a  half,  or  45  days,  before  he  would  be  able  to  pay  any  of  his  accounts. 
The  two- week  pay  is  an  improvement,  and  we  believe  the  weekly  pay  would 
eliminate  all  those  objections.  Another  reason  why  weekly  pay  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  miners  is  the  fact  that  when  the  pays  are  less  frequent  men  are 
compelled  often  to  buy  provisions  in  company  stores.  This  inducement  would 
not  be  if  their  pay  was  given  them  each  week.  Provisions  are  purchased  lower 
and  much  cheaper  for  cash  than  on  credit. 

Q.  Do  you  have  time  or  piece  work  in  your  trade? — A.  The  usual  method  in  our 
industry  is  by  tons;  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  some  day  work,  however? — A.  They  have  a  class  of  labor  that 
works  by  the  day;  what  we  call  mine  laborers;  men  who  do  not  mine  coal;  men 
who  keep  the  mine  in  repair. 

Q.  How  many  such  men  are  there  on  an  average  around  the  mine? — A.  I  think 
it  will  not  exceed  7  per  cenfr 

Q.  In  this  connection  you  said  the  8-hour  workday  has  been  granted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  employers  granted  the  8-hour  workday  did  they  grant  with  it 
that  those  men  working  by  the  day  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  day's 
work  as  they  formerly  received  under  the  longer  workday? — A.  No;  when  the 
8-hour  workday  was  established  in  the  mines  the  men  working  by  the  day  were 
reduced  in  proportion — two  hours. 

Q.  Was  that  voluntarily  done  on  the  part  of  your  organization? — A.  It  was 
done  by  agreement  with  the  operators. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sliding  scales  or  minimum  wage  scales? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  What  are  the  reasons  that  the  sliding  scale  method  can 
not  be  introduced  into  the  mining  industry  as  in  the  iron  industry? — A.  It  has 
been  little  discussed  by  the  two  interests,  the  miners  and  the  operators.  Some 
years  ago  we  used  to  have  it  locally.  I  think  the  sliding-scale  wage  would  be 
very  much  favored  by  the  miners  provided  a  minimum  wage  scale  was  fixed  that 
would  give  the  miners  a  living  wage;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  we  would  favor 
it;  if  by  agreement  we  could  fix  a  rate  and  we  would  receive  no  less.  In  Alabama 
they  have  that  method;  the  wages  of  the  miner  are  based  on  the  fluctuation  of 
the  iron  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  That  is,  the  iron  miners — the  coal  miners  too? — A.  The  coal 
miners  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Why  is  that  not  feasible? — A.  It  is  feasible,  providing  a 
minimum  wage  scale  exists. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practiced  in  the  English  mines  to  some  extent? — A.  I  think  that  it 
is.  I  understand  that  the  organization  in  England  has  a  method  by  which  wages 
advance  or  decrease. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  living  wage? — A.  A  wage  that  would  afford  a  worker 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  enable  him  to  live  as  we  believe  workingman 
should  live,  educate  his  children,  clothe  them  properly,  and  to  save  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  when  old,  if  he  live  frugally  and  reasonably  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  operator  should  pay  that  wage  irrespective  of  whether  he 
can  do  so  without  a  loss? — A.  No.  If  they  all  paid  it  there  would  not  be  any  loss. 
That  would  be  a  solution  of  the  entire  question,  because  if  they  all  paid  it  that 
would  fix  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Fix  the  price  of  coal  in  the  market? — A.  It  would  certainly  fix  it  so  far  as 
the  operator  selling  it  is  concerned.  As  it  is,  of  course  they  all  do  not  pay  the 
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same  rate  of  wages,  and  the  market  becomes  overstocked  by  coming  in  and  trying 
to  cut  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  According  to  your  definition  of  a  living  wage,  have 
you  that  to-day? — No;  the  miners  have  not,  generally;  in  some  of  the  States  we 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  you  would  consider  a  living  wage  for  all  would 
be  such  wages  as  would  support  a  man  with  a  family,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  married  or  single  or  has  a  family  of  5  or  8  children? — A.  That  would  permit 
him  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  If  he  was  not  married  he  would  have  saved 
money,  or  he  would  get  married,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Are  most  miners  married? — A.  Yes;  as  large  a  per  cent 
as  other  citizens,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  a  theory  that  a  certain  wage  should  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men? — A.  No;  I  believe  a  living  wage  should  be  fixed. 

Q.  You  regard  living  wage  and  minimum  wage  as  synonymous  terms? — A.  No; 
minimum  wage  might  not  be  a  living  wage  to  one  part  of  our  men;  it  might  be 
to  another;  there  are  so  many  different  standards  of  living.  This  is  virtually 
true;  there  are  many  different  classes  of  men  who  work  in  our  mines — for 
instance,  the  people  of  continental  Europe — the  standard  among  whom  is  not  as 
high  as  among  the  men  American  born. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  living  wage  should  be  fixed  for  all  miners  and  a  price  put 
on  the  products  in  the  mines  and  paid  all  persons  engaged  in  mining  operations? — 
A.  Do  not  understand  that  I  agree  that  the  minimum  wage  or  sliding  scale 
would  be  feasible;  but  I  agree  that  the  sliding-scale  method  of  fixing  wages 
would  be  a  part  of  the  business,  providing  a  minimum  wage  scale  was  fixed  that 
would  enable  us  to  earn  enough  to  support  our  families.  However,  I  do  not  know 
of  an  organization  that  has  advocated  that  within  recent  years. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  production  under  these  circumstances  were  such  that  it 
cut  off  a  great  many  poor  people  who  had  families  to  support,  would  it  not  create 
as  much  trouble  in  another  direction? — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  coal 
is  cheaper  in  America  than 'any  country  on  earth. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  arrange,  then,  that  wages  paid  other  people  would  be 
enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  miners'  product,  and  give  them  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  their  families.  Would  it  not  involve,  in  other  words,  a  contract 
to  be  applied  to  all  business  vocations  in  which  there  were  employees? — A.  The 

Erice  between  wages  paid  now  and  what  would  be  paid  to  the  miner  makes  very 
ttle  difference  on  1  ton  of  coal,  and  necessarily  would  affect  to  a  very  small 
degree  the  producers  of  coal;  for  instance,  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  coal 
now  is  40  cents  a  ton;  if  that  was  increased  to  60  cents  a  ton  and  the  miners  got 
a  general  average  price,  it  certainly  would  not  involve  a  hardship — 20  cents  a  ton. 
A  poor  person  only  buys  1  ton  of  coal  a  month,  so  the  effect  would  not  be  far- 
reaching. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  cost  of  coal  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  other  coal-producing  countries  at  the  mines? — A.  I  think  perhaps  the  coal 
is  worth  at  the  mines  $1  a  ton  more  than  it  is  here,  and  I  think  the  price  is  $1.75 
at  the  mines.  It  will  average  about  99  cents  at  the  mines  here. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  approximate  cost  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  mine? — A.  No;  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  retail  to  the  manufacturing 
and  city  centers? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  average  price  is.  I  know  that 
it  varies  very  much  on  account  of  long  and  short  hauls,  etc.,  and  upon  different 
qualities  of  the  coal. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  consumer  is  involved  in  trans- 
portation?— A.  I  think  that  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  coal  ordinarily  is 
transportation. 

Q.  If  you  would  take  the  average  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  average 
retail  price  at  the  center  of  consumption,  could  you  tell  whether  or  not  it  varies 
according  to  the  transportation? — A.  Ordinarily  the  price  of  long  hauls  is  greater 
than  short  ones;  the  open  rates  are  greater.  However,  coal  is  often  hauled  a 
long  distance  and  sold  cheaper  than  when  it  is  hauled  a  short  distance,  owing  to 
the  competition  and  the  grade  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  competition  transportation  causes? — A.  I  think  principally  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  production  and  the  better  quality  of  coal.  It  may  be  of 
a  better  quality  than  coal  mined  close  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — The  system 
of  paying  miners  in  store  orders  and  coupons,  etc.,  prevails  almost  generally  in 
mining  districts.  The  miners  are  universally  opposed  to  it,  and  have  always  been; 
never  held  a  convention  that  they  did  not  pass  resolutions  condemning  it.  Many 
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of  the  States  have  passed  laws  making  it  unlawful,  but  they  have  been  evaded 
by  the  companies  placing  the  store  in  the  name  of  some  other  firm  or  carrying  the 
matter  to  the  supreme  court  and  having  the  law  declared  unconstitutional.  Nearly 
all  mining  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  State  supreme  courts 
on  the  grounds  that  they  abridged  the  right  of  private  contract. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  DANIEL.  )  Y  ou  could  not  entirely  annul  agreements  with  the  min- 
ers about  the  payment  in  checks  and  orders? — A.  I  presume  that  if  the  miners 
would  sacrifice  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  pay  to  make  up  the  difference,  it  can 
be  done.  That  the  system  is  unfair  was  demonstrated  by  the  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  at  one  time,  attempted  to  make  what  was  called  a  uniformity  agree- 
ment among  them.  It  carried  with  it  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  ton,  provided 
the  companies  would  abolish  the  stores,  showing  the  miners  are  losing  about  20 
per  cent  of  their  wages  because  of  this  pernicious  truck-store  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  mines  are  sometimes  continued  in  operation  because  of  the 
profits  of  the  store  enabling  the  operator  to  continue,  whereas  if  he  had  no  store 
he  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up  his  mines? — A.  I  think  where  the  truck  stores 
prevail  generally  one  operator  must  have  them  as  well  as  another.  If  one  opera- 
tor closed  his  store,  he  would  necessarily  go  out  of  the  market.  He  would  not 
have  the  same  advantage  as  his  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  mines  kept  in  operation  by  the  profit  of  the 
store,  whereas  if  there  was  no  such  store  the  mine  would  be  closed? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  profits  are  so  close  that  it  would  close  their  mines  if  the  stores 
were  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  we  understand  that  your  organization  has  agreed 
to  accept  less  wages  for  cash  payments  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  that  transaction  to  know  whether  the  organization  itself  gave  its 
guaranty  or  not.  I  know  the  members  and  officers  and  conventions  favored  it. 

Q.  Does  that  carry  with  it  that  the  operators  who  have  no  stores  in  connection 
with  their  mines  are  suffering  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  to  those  who  have 
stores,  that  is  at  least  fully  equal  to  the  amount  that  the  miner  offers  to  work 
for  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  order  to  get  cash  payments? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  does.  It  is  unquestionably  a  disadvantage  to  the  man  who  has  no  store.  The 
profits  in  the  store  are  often  very  much,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  an  enormous 
business.  Many  of  their  employees  deal  there  when  they  do  not  desire  to.  I  do 
not  mean  at  present  that  they  are  compelled  to,  but  there  are  better  conditions  of 
employment  given  to  men  who  deal  there ;  they  can  earn  more  wages.  The  one  who 
refuses  to  buy  there  is  often  given  unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  and  I 
have  had  cases  come  under  my  observation  where  the  mine  foreman  would  pass 
around  and  tell  the  men  they  had  better  buy  more  goods  at  the  store — "  You  are 
not  dealing  much  there  now. "  The  result  has  been  that  other  business  interests  in 
the  town  have  suffered  to  an  extent  that  has  been  very  undesirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.  )  But  you  have  failed  in  every  effort  to  close  them  by  law? — 
A.  Yes.  In  Illinois  a  law  was  enacted  closing  the  truck  stores.  The  company 
men,  in  evading  the  law,  did  not  change  the  store,  but  when  an  employee  went 
to  the  office  and  asked  for  a  check  it  was  understood  he  could  get  goods.  The 
company  would  throw  down  $5  in  cash,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  down  the  clerk 
would  pull  it  back  again  and  throw  it  in  the  drawer  and  give  him  the  check.  The 
inference  was  that  he  bought  the  check  with  money,  and  that  he  got  the  $5  and 
traded  it  for  the  check,  although  the  person  did  not  get  his  hand  on  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Yoti  seemed  a  while  ago  to  admit  that  if  in  a  mining 
district  a  great  number  of  the  operators  had  company  stores  it  was  necessary  for 
all  of  the  operators  to  have  them  to  compete,  and  then  right  after  that  you  said 
that  you  did  not  believe  the  margin  of  profits  was  so  close  that  it  was  necessary 
for  any  operators  to  have  stores. — A.  I  say  that  while  the  company-store  system 
prevails  an  operator  operating  in  a  district  surrounded  by  company  stores,  in 
order  to  sell  his  coal  to  the  same  advantage  that  his  competitors  do,  must  have  a 
company  store.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  want  it  understood  that  way,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  any  operator  to  have  a  company  store.  The  entire  system  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

Q.  You  admitted  that  if  certain  mines  in  a  district  where  the  stores  were  gen- 
eral did  not  have  stores  they  might  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. — A.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  be  so  crippled  that  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  a  mining  company  owns  the  land,  or  at  least 
where  it  has  built  the  mining  town,  where  there  are  200  to  500  or  600  miners 
living,  or  even  more,  does  the  company  allow  other  men  to  come  in  there  and 
start  another  store?  Do  they  allow  competition  in  that  business  in  that  town? — 
A .  Well ,  there  are  exceptions  where  they  do  not ,  but  usually  they  do.  Other  stores 
come  and  engage  in  business. 
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Q.  In  those  cases  the  employee  has  no  alternative,  has  he? — A.  No;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  deal  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  not  these  stores  a  necessity  in  isolated  places? — 
A.  They  may  be  at  the  time  the  mining  town  is  started,  but  as  soon  as  a  fair  num- 
ber of  men  move  there  many  others  want  to  come  in  there. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  objections  of  the  laborers  to  trading  at  the  company  stores 
this,  that  whatever  they  owe  is  certainly  deducted,  and  they  have  to  pay,  whereas 
if  they  trade  with  outside  parties  they  can  either  pay  or  not,  as  they  please? — A. 
No;  I  think  that  is  not  stating  the  objection  right.  The  real  objection  is  that 
they  want  to  pay  their  bills;  they  desire  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  with  their 
money.  They  do  not  want  the  company  to  deduct  it  without  the  company  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  What  inducement 'would  there  be  for  a  merchant  to  indis- 
criminately credit  the  miners? — A.  There  would  be  no  inducement.  If  the  truck 
stores  were  abolished  and  weekly  payments  were  established,  the  miner  would 
certainly  be  able  to  pay  all  the  time,  without  having  credit.  We  very  much 
disapprove  the  credit  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  experience  of  merchants  who  are  doing 
business  in  mining  towns,  trusting  the  workingmen  for  their  necessaries  from  one 
month  to  another;  that  the  miners,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  bills? — A.  Yes;  they 
invariably  pay  them  when  they  can.  If  they  earn  enoiigh  to  pay  for  their  living 
they  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  testimony  and  experience  of  business  men  in 
mining  towns. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  any  such  testimony  from  merchants 
operating  stores  in  mining  villages  where  there  are  no  company  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Have  you  ever  tried  the  cooperative  store 
as  an  offset  against  any  oppression  that  may  come  from  an  operator's  store? — A. 
Yes.  Our  organization,  as  a  whole,  has  not;  but  there  have  been  cooperative 
stores  often;  frequently  done. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  clean-cut  remedy  for  oppression  on  the  other  side? — A.  No;  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  who  deal  in  the  cooperative  store  often  do  not  get  work. 
The  man  who  deals  in  his  own  store  does  not  get  work;  does  not  get  as  favorable 
conditions  of  employment;  their  opportunities  to  earn  good  wages  are  lessened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Would  not  the  outside  store  that  gave  indiscrimi- 
nate credit  lose  so  much  in  bad  accounts  that  it  would  have  to  make  its  prices  as 
high  or  higher  than  a  company  store,  which,  deducting  these  accounts  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  would  lose  nothing? — A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Do  you  sign  a  contract  to  trade  at  these 
stores? — A.  No.  Our  people  sign  an  order  for  the  money.  They  can  legally  collect 
it  and  keep  it.  They  sign  an  order,  and  the  very  fact  of  not  signing  a  contract 
does  not  lessen  the  reason  why  our  people  do  it.  It  is  a  condition  of  favorable 
employment.  There  is  a  constant  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that  if  they 
4o  not  trade  there  they  will  not  be  treated  as  well.  I  regard  a  truck  store  as  a 
standing  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a  community.  It  is  a  continual 
standing  intimidation  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Afraid  not  to  deal  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD,)  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  fines  and  penalties? — A. 
Ordinarily  in  mines  the  only  fines  and  penalties  are  for  loading  unclean  coal. 
They  take  so  much  of  your  wages  for  doing  it — very  frequently  more  than  should 
be  taken — and  then  by  discharge.  I  will  say  that  our  organization  has  laws 
requiring  the  miners  to  load  clean  coal.  If  we  knew  of  miners  loading  tinclean 
coal  we  would  be  the  first  to  reprimand  them  for  it. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  or  its  representatives,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  discharge  of  a  man  who  refused  to  do  what  was  right  in  this  respect? — 
A.  In  many  instances,  where  he  repeatedly  refused  to  do  what  was  right. 

Q.  Believing  he  was  doing  an  injury  to  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes;  we  recognize  the  fact  that  upon  loading  clean  coal  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  operator  as  well  as  the  employee.  I  want  to  say  that  the  operators 
have  frequently  abused  the  privilege,  for  loading  a  piece  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
not  intentionally.  It  is  impossible  in  coal  mines  for  a  miner  to  keep  out  all  impu- 
rities. When  it  is  loaded,  and  the  miner  does  not  see  it,  it  is  wrong  then. 

Q.  The  fines  imposed  on  the  men  are  not  money  fines,  but  rather  fines  on  his 
day  labor — dock  so  much  coal  from  him — is  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  That  is  practically  a  money  fine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Mine  tenements — have  you  anything  to  say  on  that 
subject? — A.  The  tenements  at  mines  are  usually  built  of  the  very  cheapest  mate- 
rial; small  in  size,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  necessary  for  comfortable 
homes;  no  sanitary  provisions;  built  in  long  rows,  without  fences  in  most  cases; 
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in  fact,  most  undesirable  places  to  live;  charges  for  rent  exorbitant;  and  in  many 
cases  an  employee  pays  as  much  rent  in  3  or  4  years  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  build- 
ing amounted  to.  Usually  a  tenement  house  is  built  with  straight  boards;  it  is  not 
weather  boarded  in  many  cases.  In  distinctively  mining  towns,  where  no  other 
industries  prevail,  you  find  straight  boards,  sometimes  not  plastered.  Then  the 
person  who  moves  in  them  puts  wall  paper  on  at  his  own  expense.  They  often 
have  from  three  to  five  rooms.  A  3-room  house  ordinarily  rents  for  $4  a  month, 
4-room  house  for  $6  a  month,  and  5-room  house  for  $8  a  month.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing them  is  very  little,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  built.  They  are  built  very  close  together;  probably  20  feet  inter- 
venes between  one  house  and  another,  and  probably  one  well  will  be  sunk  for  12 
or  14  houses.  I  know  of  cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  one  well  would  have  to  suffice  for  14  houses.  Closets  are  also  built 
one  for  three  or  four  houses.  They  are  very  undesirable  and  unhealthy.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  not  at  all  proper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  regulated  by  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  store  being  both 
operated  and  owned  in  connection  with  each  coal  mine? — A.  The  effect  has  been, 
in  many  instances  where  tenement  houses  were  built  by  the  companies,  that  there 
was  no  inducement  for  the  miners  to  build  homes  of  their  own.  The  same  influ- 
ences are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man  to  live  in  the  company  tenement  house  as 
to  deal  in  the  company  store.  The  employee  who  will  live  in  a  company  house  is 
more  desired  by  the  company  than  one  who  lives  in  his  own  home.  It  is  a  very 
good  source  of  large  profit.  The  companies  want  them  there  because  in  times  of 
labor  disturbances  they  are  more  readily  induced  to  return  to  work,  because  they 
can  be  ejected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  mine  is  it  necessary  for  the 
mine  owners  to  build  new  houses  for  the  miners  to  live  in? — A.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  is  necessary;  but  these  houses  ordinarily  are 'not  built  for  that 
purpose,  because  if  a  company  starts  a  mine  in  a  large  town  where  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  vacant  property  they  usually  build,  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KATCHFORD.)  Do  you  know  of  any  employer  who  has  been  unable 
to  get  the  amount  of  labor  he  desired,  even  though  he  did  not  build  houses  or  own 
a  store? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  States  and  sections? — 
A.  The  wage  schedule  is  practically  the  same  in  the  States  governed  by  our 
organization.  The  earning  capacity  of  a  man  is  about  the  same  where  we  make 
our  agreements. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  50 
years? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  relative  rates  of  wages  paid  for  the  past 
50  years,  but  I  will  say  for  the  past  15  years  the  wages  have  undergone  a  constant 
downward  tendency  until  2  years  ago,  when  our  organization  became  so  strong, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  regained  some  of  our  former  losses. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  your  living  decreased  for  the  last  15  or  16  years,  stead- 
ly? — A.  Not  in  the  proportion  that  wages  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Does  not  a  dollar  buy  more  to-day  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  this  country? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  won't  buy  more  provisions  in  a 
mining  town  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  any  data  on  that  point? — A.  No;  I  have  no 

ata  here,  but  I  could  easily  submit  to  the  commission  the  price  lists  of  provisions 

t  some  mining  towns,  and  I  think  they  will  be  very  conclusive  proof  that  in 
mny  of  our  mining  towns  the  price  of  living  has  not  decreased  in  proportion  to 
rages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Can  you  give  us  the  price  list  for  the  present  year  and  15 
ears  ago?  We  could  not  make  the  comparison  annually  unless  we  had  the  two. — 
L  Comparing  the  prices  in  mining  towns  with  those  in  ordinary  cities  would 
rive  the  same  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  the  standard  of  living  of  the  miners  increased 
during  the  time  you  speak  of  ? — A.  Yes;  the  desires  and  necessities  of  miners  have 
increased  the  same  as  those  of  other  citizens.  They  desire  better  homes,  more 
luxuries,  reading  matter,  etc. 

Q.  Social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  50  years. — A.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  that  more  than  that  the  large  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  mining  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  50  years  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  there.  The  people  from  the  non-English-speaking  countries  of 
Europe  have  made  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Would  you  say  the  conditions  of  miners  are  lower  than 
of  other  avocations  in  this  country? — A.  I  would  say  it  was,  in  districts  where 
the  foreigners  predominate. 
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Q.  You  believe  that  the  presence  of  those  people  has  prevented  the  same  social 
advancement  that  otherwise  would  have  taken  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  almost  all  the  coal  mining  of  Alabama  done  by  negroes? — A.  1  am  not 
aware  that  most  of  it  is.  I  think  about  half  of  it  is. 

Q.  So  the  effect  on  the  white  labor  of  the  South,  on  account  of  the  colored 
labor,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  North  on  account  of  this  influx  of  foreign 
population? — A..  I  think  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  colored 
laborers  of  the  South  are  not  as  desirous  of  working  hard  as  those  who  are 
brought  from  Lithuania,  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  those  places.  They  come 
here,  feeling  at  first  that  they  are  going  to  get  wealthy.  They  iised  to  work  15 
hours  a  day.  Stayed  in  the  mines.  The  colored  laborer  of  the  South  will  not 
work  hard.  They  are  easy-going,  and,  while  they  will  accept  employment  at  low 
wages,  they  will  not  work  as  hard  as  will  a  man  from  continental  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Where  the  8-hour  system  is  adopted,  do  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  other  employments  any  portion  of  the  working  day? — A. 
No;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to.  There  is  no  other  employment  for  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  those  men  working  15  hours  a  day  in  the  mines.  Would 
they  do  the  same  thing  all  the  time? — A.  In  the  mines,  they  formerly  did.  They 
do  not  do  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Why  were  they  doing  that;  to  get  money  ahead? — A. 
I  presume  they  were  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  money. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  that  money;  go  back  to  Europe? — A.  It  was  a  fallacy. 
They  only  believed  they  could  accumulate  money,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  Some 
of  them  did  buy  little  homes.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  long  hours  do  not 
earn  any  more  wages  than  the  short.  They  came  here,  not  understanding  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  they  thought  they  could  work  15  hours  a  day  and  do  double  as 
much  work  as  in  one-half  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — A.  The  influence  of  organization  on  the  wages  of  the  miners  has  been 
very  perceptible,  and  has  secured  for  the  miners,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States,  a 
fair  share  of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LIVINGSTON.)  Do  you  not  view  these  labor  organizations 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a  set-off  against  combinations  on  the  other  side? — A. 
Yes;  I  regard  labor  organizations  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  the  other  side  being  combined? — A.  Whether  they  did  or 
not.  It  is  probably  more  so  now  when  the  owners  of  property  and  mills  and  fac- 
tories have  combined,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  under  any  circumstances. 
There  is  no  condition  under  which  a  labor  organization  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Q.  You  do  it  simply  recognizing  the  fact  that  you  are  the  weaker  element  in 
industry  and,  being  the  weaker  element,  you  must  organize  for  self-defense? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
employed  in  your  trade? — A.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
employed;  and  at  the  present  time  40  per  cent  more  are  employed  in  the  mines 
than  are  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  coal  produced  annually. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  children? — A.  The  effect  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  coal  mines  has  been  very  disastrous  indeed.  Miners 
work  in  foul  and  unhealthy  air,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
where  children  are  employed  it  necessarily  in  j  tires  their  health ,  stunts  their  growth , 
and  prevents  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties.  Many  times,  too,  because 
of  less  cost,  boys  are  employed  to  perform  the  labor  of  men.  Most  of  the  mining 
States  that  are  populous  have,  within  recent  years,  enacted  laws  requiring  that  a 
boy  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  employed  in  a  coal  mine. 
In  States  where  our  organization  is  strong  they  have  a  14-year  limit.  I  believe 
that  is  so  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Those  laws  have  been 
secured  largely  through  the  influence  of  organized  labor — our  organization  and 
others.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  is  to  decrease  wages,  by  often 
making  the  child  the  breadwinner  of  the  family;  father  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  boy  supports  him  instead  of  the  reverse  being  true. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  child  labor  reach  into  all  classes  of  miners?  For 
instance,  if  you  find  a  man  with  three  or  four  boys,  and  you  find  another  man 
who,  perhaps,  has  as  large  a  family  of  girls;  in  one  case  we  have  three  or  four 
who  are  at  work,  in  the  other  case  we  only  have  one  who  is  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  competition  between  those  men,  who 
will  succeed,  and  why? — A.  The  one  having  the  boys  would,  because  they  would 
obtain  work  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Where  no  organization  exists  and  the  employer  lays  down  the  terms  of 
employment,  can  the  man  who  has  the  boys  to  help  him  always  work  at  a  less 
price  than  the  man  who  has  not. — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  remedies,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  regarding  the  employment  of 
children? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  laws  should  be  enacted  as  would  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  children  in  mines  or  factories  until  they  had  reached  a 
reasonable  age,  and  after  that  it  should  require  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  regu- 
gulated;  for  instance,  a  boy  coming  into  the  mines  at  14  should  not  be  required 
to  remain  in  the  mines  as  long  as  a  man.  That  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  his  health.  I  think  a  boy  ought  not  to  be  in  the  mines  more  than  4  hours 
when  he  first  starts  to  work  there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  14  years  is  a  proper  age  at  which  to  install  them  in  the 
mines? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  age  limit  should  be  16  years.  Ordi- 
narily a  boy  can  not  secure  an  education  by  the  time  he  is  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States,  and  do  you  have  Sunday 
labor? — A.  We  have  an  8-hour  work  day  inPennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  miners  of  Iowa,  half  of  the  miners  of  Kentucky,  and 
some  of  Tennessee  work  8  hours  per  day.  Sunday  labor  does  not  prevail  but  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  The  8-hour  day  is  for  the  miners  alone,  or  is  it  general? — 
A.  Miners  only;  miners  and  mine  laborers. 

Q.  Is  that  enacted  by  the  States? — A.  No;  it  is  an  agreement  between  the 
miners  and  the  employers.  No  State  legislation  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  are  the  effects  of  the  shorter,  workday? — A. 
The  effect  of  the  8-hour  workday  in  mining  States  has  been  most  desirable.  It 
has  given  employment  to  many  men  who,  prior  to  its  inauguration,  were  unable 
to  secure  work.  Eight  hours  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  exhaust  all  men  who 
perform  hard  labor.  It  has  given  laboring  men  more  time  to  develop  their  intel- 
lects, and  consequently  has  raised  the  standard  of  citizenship;  has  permitted 
men  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  law  should 
be  enacted,  as  far-reaching  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  reach,  making  8  hours  a  legal 
workday.  There  are  several  reasons  why  laboring  people  usually  require  this  8- 
hour  workday;  not  only  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  to  give  them  more 
time  for  the  development  of  their  intellects,  but  there  are  now  so  many  men  who 
have  no  employment  that  paths  are  being  beaten  along  all  railroads  by  men  seeking 
employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  there  many  men  in  this  country  out  of  employment 
to-day? — A.  Not  as  many  as  there  were  sometime  ago,  but  very  many  are  out  of 
employment;  in  fact,  there  is  no  industrial  center  where  Imndreds  of  men  are  not 
out  of  work,  and  the  newspaper  offices,  when  they  post  their  bulletins  of  wants  in 
the  city  where  I  am — a  thrifty  city,  Indianapolis — crowds  congregate  there;  men 
and  boys  start  off  to  run  to  get  a  job.  We  believe  that  an  8-hour  day,  if  estab- 
lished generally,  would  give  employment  to  these  people.  Many  of  them  have 
'amilies  and  homes,  and  are  good  citizens.  The  fact  that  people  have  been  out  of 

mployment  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to  make  men  criminals. 
Jnable  to  secure  employment,  they  have  become  thieves,  not  in  the  general  term, 
Hit  they  have  stolen  something  to  eat;  they  have  degraded  themselves  and  have 

me  from  bad  to  worse;  become  frequenters  of  saloons  and  other  bad  places.  It 
my  opinion  that  more  good  would  result  were  a  law  enacted  establishing  an 
-hour  day  than  any  other  one  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  law  that  can  be  enacted 
jy  a  State  or  the  different  States  that  could  be  made  operative? — A.  No;  I  under- 
id  it  can  not  be  done  to  make  it  apply  to  anything  only  work  for  the  Govern- 

lent,  or  on  product  bought  by  the  Government.  I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  require  that  where  anything  that  is  bought  or  manufactured  for  it,  the 

Dntract  should  provide  that  the  men  only  be  employed  8  hours  a  day  on  it.    The 

ifluence  of  a  Government  declaration,  making  it  as  far-reaching  as  under  the 

iw  they  can,  would  reach  out  and  would  eventually  include  all  of  the  industries 
Df  this  country.  The  trade-union  movement  everywhere  is  demanding  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  miners  and 
operators  of  those  States  you  have  mentioned  from  the  time  they  agreed  to  adopt 
this  8-hour  day?  Is  it  mutually  satisfactory  to  them,  or  is  it  objectionable  to 
either  party? — A.  The  employees  have  raised  no  objections.  A  very  little  has  come 
from  the  employers.  There  has  been  some  slight  objection.  They  say  that,  ordi- 
narily, if  it  were  general  they  would  prefer  it  to  a  10-hour  workday  or  a  longer 
workday.  Their  objections  have  only  been  that  it  was  not  general  and  did  not 
ipply  to  their  competitors  in  other  districts. 

Q.  When  such  agreements  were  made  they  were  made  for  how  long? — A.  One 
year. 

Q.  That  year  has  expired. — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  it? — A.  A  new  agreement  was  made,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, containing  the  8-hour  workday. 

Q.  Was  that  evidence  of  satisfaction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Have  you  had  much  observation  of  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  work  or  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen 
when  a  day's  work  is  8  hours,  and  10  or  more? — A.  In  coal  mines  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work,  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  men  who  work  8  and  those  who  work  10;  there  is  a  great  difference.  The 
men  who  work  8  hours  show  all  the  indications  of  study.  Usually,  they  are 
becoming  more  healthy,  they  are  devoting  more  of  their  time  to  reading,  and 
more  at  home  with  the  families.  In  the  winter  months  when  they  worked  10 
hours,  it  was  dark  when  they  went  to  work  and  dark  when  they  got  home.  Often 
children  would  not  see  their  father  for  a  week;  they  would  be  in  bed  when  he 
left  home  and  in  bed  when  he  came  back.  Under  the  8-hour  system  he  does  more 
reading  than  he  did  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  miners  in  Great 
Britain,  where  trade  unions  are  the  oldest? — A.  In  most  parts  of  England  it  is  8 
hours,  but  in  some  parts  6.  There  is  one  county  that  is  very  thickly  populated 
with  miners  where  the  hours  are  6. 

Q.  Both  parties,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  favor  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes; 
it  has  done  very  much  to  improve  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Miners  have  been 
raised  from  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living  until  to-day  they  are  regarded  as 
among  the  most  respectable  class  of  citizens. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  miners  went  to  work  early  and  returned  late  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  workday,  did  you  refer  to  unorganized  miners? — A. 
Yes;  organized  miners  worked  10  hours.  The  organization  always  required  that 
men  work  no  more  than  10  hours  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  Was  trade  diverted  into  the  districts  where  the  miners  worked  thb  longest 
hours? — A.  Yes.  Where  the  longest  hours  were  worked,  all  mines  having  fixed 
expenses,  those  working  the  longest  could  necessarily  produce  work  the  cheapest. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  working  those  long  hours  reduces  the  fixed  expenses, 
and  they  produce  work  somewhat  cheaper,  and  those  who  buy  coal  buy  it  where 
they  can  buy  the  cheapest. 

The  history  of  short  hours  has  always  been  increased  wages.  That  has  been 
invaribly  true.  Wherever  hours  became  shorter,  wages  increased.  Day  labor, 
for  instance,  will  increase,  and  has  increased  wherever  hours  have  been  shortened. 

Q.  The  matter  of  day  labor  alone  would  make  the  greatest  difference,  would  it 
not? — A  It  would  be  the  principal  difference. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  How  was  that  when  they  got  paid  by  the  ton? — A. 
The  day  laborer  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  a  uniform  workday  in  all  of  the  States  have 
a  tendency  to  distribute  the  trade  and  give  to  each  mining  district  its  natural 
market? — A.  That  has  been  the  experience  so  far — that  it  has  distributed  the  trade 
equally,  or  as  near  as  possible  among  the  different  districts,  giving  each  of  the 
operators  his  share  of  the  business  and  his  share  of  the  profits;  giving  each  of 
the  miners  their  share  of  the  work  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  share  of  the 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Does  that  system  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  ambitious 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  more  comforts  for  his  family  and  lay  by  money  for  a 
home? — A.  There  are  men  who  for  a  time  might  go  into  a  mine  and  work  for  14 
or  15  hours  hard  and  earn  considerably  more  wages,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
class  as  a  whole  it  is  required  that  such  men  as  those  curb  their  ambitions,  which 
practically  mean  the  destruction  of  their  health  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  hoggish  for  a  man  to  want  to  get  along  in  the  world? — A. 
If  he  does  it  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else;  and  working  long  hours  on  the  part 
of  one  man  necessarily  means  that  some  other  man  will  have  to  work  long  hours. 

Q.  .(By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to 
screens,  company  stores,  etc.? — A.  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  screens  and  company  stores  have  almost  invariably  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  abridged  the 
right  of  private  contract.  I  know  of  very  few  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
State  legislatures  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  mining 
States  for  a  number  of  years  the  miners'  organization  and  other  organizations 
have  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  asking  that  laws  be  enacted  to  abolish 
the  truck  stores  and  the  screens  and  such  things,  and  those  requiring  weekly  pay- 
ments, and  they  have  always  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  You  think  there  is  no  form  of  law  to  cover  these  abuses 
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that  would  come  within  the  Constitution? — A.  Our  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  not;  we  have  tried  different  laws.  I  have  had  some  experience  myself  as  a  rep- 
resentative there  in  the  interest  of  the  organization,  and  we  have  tried  framing 
the  laws  in  different  ways,  and  had  our  best  attorneys  draft  those  laws,  and  it 
appears  that  we  have  always  been  defeated  in  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  You  think  there  is  no  chance  of  framing  a  screen 
law,  making  it  general  in  its  application,  to  stand  the  test? — A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way.  I  do  not  know  any  way  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  State  legis- 
latures. It  is  my  opinion  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would  prevent  the 
intimidation  in  any  way,  or  the  influence  of  mine  owners  and  employers  from 
preventing  their  employees  from  becoming  members  of  labor  organizations,  that 
the  organizations  themselves  could  do  a  great  deal  to  regulate  those  abuses.  But 
our  difficulty  has  been  that  either  by  intimidation  or  compulsion,  by  making 
unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  men  haVe  not  been  free  to  join  labor 
organizations.  They  have  not  been  free  to  assert  what  is  certainly  their  right. 

Q.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  country  belong  to  the  organization? — 
A.  To  our  organization.  I  may  say  there  is  another  miners'  organization  in  the 
Western  States,  called  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  that  probably  embraces, 
I  think,  from  6,000  to  7,000  coal  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  there  a  miners'  organization  of  West  Virginia? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  an  organization  that  is  composed  of  operators  and  miners;  that  has 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  miners  in  it.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  hardly  1  per  cent 
of  the  miners  that  belong  to  it.  Its  strength,  at  least,  is  not  known  to  us  to  be 
stronger  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  About  how  many  coal  miners  are  there  in  the  country? — 
A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand. 

Q.  And  the  organization  takes  in  how  many  of  them? — A.  Seventy  thousand. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  tell  from  our  books  what  our  member- 
ship is.  We  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  Our  members  who  are  on  a 
strike  are  not  paid  up  and,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  tell  just  what  they  are. 
We  have  a  large  membership  that  do  not  pay  up  that  are  actual  members  of  the 
organization  and  their  local  unions  do  not  send  their  full  capitation  tax  to  us,  so 
we  are  not  able  to  estimate  the  exact  strength  of  our  organization — that  is,  in 
numbers — but  we  know  we  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  We  are 
numerically  the  strongest  labor  organization  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  You  mean  by  that  in  proportion  to  the  total? — A.  No;  I 
mean  merely  that  we  have  more  members  than  any  other  labor  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  this  country? — A.  In  numbers  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  It  must  be,  then,  that  you  have  a  very  large  number 
whose  dues  are  not  kept  up? — A.  We  have  quite  a  number,  but  I  think  our  paid- 
up  membership  is,  from  my  information,  stronger  than  any  other. 

Q.  I  am  authoritatively  informed  that  the  international  typographical  union 
pays  a  larger  capitation  tax  than  any  other? — A.  They  pay  a  larger  tax,  but  they 
only  pay  on  30,000.  They  pay  a  larger  capitation  tax  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  than  we  do.  We  pay  on  16,000,  but  that  does  not  help  to  tell  the 
strength  of  the  union,  because  they  do  not  pay  their  full  capitation  taxes;  but  we 
are  paying  more  this  year  than  they  do.  We  are  paying  on  30,000  members  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  many  are  there  embraced  in  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor? — A.  The  last  report  showed  nearly  700,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  do  not  know  its  strength;  it  is  regarded  as  being  not 
strong. 

Q.  Practically  extinct? — A.  It  is  the  opinion  prevailing  among  trade-unions 
that  they  are  losing  strength  every  day;  that  their  members  are  leaving  them  and 
affiliating  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  cases  in  any  of  the  States  in  which 
laws  enacted  in  relation  to  screens  or  company  stores  have  been  found  to  be  con- 
stitutional?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  fifth  subdivision,  cooperation,  premium  payments,  industrial 
copartnership,  etc.;  what  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  those  topics? — A. 
I  will  say  that  as  to  the  matter  of  regulating  wages  or  division  of  profits,  that  our 
organization  has  never  taken,  to  my  knowledge,  any  action  on  that  matter,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  profit-sharing  has  been  introduced  in  the 
mining  industry  except  the  testimony  given  here  yesterday  of  one  case  in  West 
Virginia;  that  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  encourage  cooperation — mining  companies,  for 
instance?— A.  To  some  extent.  We  have  a  provision  that  permits  cooperative 
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mining  companies  to  retain  membership  in  pur  organization,  which  practically 
gives  it  an  indorsement.  We  favor  cooperative  stores. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  working- 
men:  old  age  and  service  pensions? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  Government  should 
require  that  comfortable  homes  be  furnished  for  the  miners  where  they  are  built 
by  coal  companies;  that  they  should  have  proper  sanitary  regulations  and  be  built 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  reside  in  them. 
I  think,  too,  that  a  plan  whereby  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  mine  owners  and 
a  portion,  a  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners,  should  be  set  aside  and  estab- 
lished as  a  sick-benefit  fund.  A  fund  to  protect  and  care  for  aged  miners  when 
they  become  so  old  they  are  unable  to  work  longer  and  support  themselves  would 
be  an  advisable  reform. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  immigration  on  employment  and  wages  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor? — A.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  effect  of  the 
unrestricted  immigration  has  done  a  great  deal  to  depress  wages;  that  it  has  driven 
from  employment  men  who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government; 
and  I  take  this  position  myself:  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  pro- 
hibiting immigration  of  foreigners  to  this  country  at  the  present  time  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  only  injuring  American  workingmen,  but  that,  because  of 
the  advertisements  that  are  spread  through  Europe,  Continental  Europe  particu- 
larly, setting  forth  the  better  conditions  of  employment  here  than  there,  large 
numbers  are  induced  to  come  to  this  country,  who,  when  they  get  here,  not  only 
injure  American  workingmen  but  are  deceived  and  injured  themselves  by  finding 
the  conditions  of  employment  not  as  represented  to  them  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies who  have  advertised  the  favorable  and  desirable  conditions  of  employment 
here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  yon  believe  that  those  workingmen  in  this  country 
who  are  of  foreign  birth  and  are  in  the  labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  restrict- 
ing immigration? — A.  My  experience  is  that  they  are  now.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  large  element  among  them  who  are  influenced  by  sentiment  or  feel  that  such 
views  as  those  might  be  regarded  as  knownothingism,  that  men  would  have  no 
regard  for  a  man  because  he  was  foreign  in  some  other  country;  but  looking  at 
it  in  a  broader  view,  the  men  who  come  here  not  only  injure  us  but  injure  them- 
selves, and  I  find  a  few  among  a  large  number  of  them  favoring  a  restriction  of 
immigration. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  of  foreign  birth  him- 
self, and  he  is  in  favor  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  views  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Have  you  ever  taken  a  vote  in  your  organization  on  the 
question  of  immigration? — A.  No;  never  have.  I  understand  the  convention  of 
pur  organization  some  time  ago  took  quite  strong  grounds  on  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  but  not  to  prohibit  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  remember  what  that  restriction  was? — A. 
I  think  at  the  time  it  was  passed  it  was  intended  to  apply  against  bringing  labor 
in  under  contract;  the  contract  labor  which  used  to  prevail  very  extensively, 
where  employers  would  go  to  Continental  Europe  and  contract  for  shiploads  of 
those  people.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  trade-unions, 
and  coal  miners  particularly,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  large  shipload  used  to  be 
brought  here  and  kept  by  their  agents  at  the  port  where  they  landed,  ready  to  be 
sold  put  to  striking  companies;  taken  there  to  break  up  the  strike  and  to  be  moved 
on  giving  their  padrone,  I  think  they  call  him,  the  right  to  pay  so  much  apiece 
for  those  men  to  take  them  down  and  break  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  About  what  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry? — A.  We  have  no  data  on  it,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  one- 
half  of  our  employees  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  citizens  of  this  country? — A.  I  will  say  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  are  citizens.  A  few  years  ago  that  was  not  so  true,  because  at 
that  time  they  were  importing  these  non-English-speaking  people  by  shiploads 
here,  but  that  has  been  restricted. 

Q.  Are  those  of  foreign  birth  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  restricted  immigra- 
tion, especially  those  who  have  come  to  this  country  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years? — A.  I  would  say  that  those  from  English-speaking  countries  would  favor 
restricted  immigration.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true  of  those  from  the  non- 
English-speaking  countries;  they  favor  free  immigration;  they  are  desirous  of 
bringing  their  people  to  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  and  engage 
in  coal  mining,  who  are  not  from  English-speaking  countries,  are  generally  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  speak  of  25  per  cent  of  those  people  being  non- 
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citizens.  Do  you  mean  25  per  cent  of  the  miners  as  a  whole  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
one-half  who  are  foreigners? — A.  I  speak  of  25  per  cent  of  the  non-English-speak- 
ing foreigners. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration? — 
A.  I  favor  the  enactment  of  strict  immigration  laws,  restrictive  laws,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  the  system  of  permitting  people  to  be  induced  to  come  to  this  country 
by  false  representations  is  entirely  wrong,  and  if  it  could  be  restricted  or  pre- 
vented, it  should  be  done  by  law.  The  effect  of  people  coming  here  has  been  that 
they  have  driven  from  employment  American  workingmen,  who  were  getting, 
probably,  living  wages;  and  the  immigrants  coming  here  who  have  no  employ- 
ment are  compelled  because  of  poverty  to  work  for  less,  and  the  immigrant  does 
not  understand  the  trade-unions  ideas,  and  often  takes  employment  of  some  men 
which  should  go  to  our  own  citizens,  and  causes  them  to  join  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  and  become  tramps  on  the  highways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Will  you  please  briefly  outline  the  restrictions  you 
would  impose? — A.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  given  this  matter  the  thought  it 
deserves  possibly,  and  could  not  very  well  outline  just  what  restrictions  should 
be  imposed.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  person  who  takes  a  position  that  the 
people  coming  from  one  country  are  not  as  welcome  as  those  coming  from  another 
is  liable  to  be  represented  as  not  having  broad  views.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this 
commission  that  I  am  not  at  all  narrow  in  my  views  on  the  matter,  but  immi- 
grants who  come  here  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are,  from  a  trade- 
union  standpoint,  much  more  desirable  than  those  coming  from  other  countries. 
The  French  people  and  German  people  are  very  good  trade-union  people,  because 
they  have  trade-unions  in  their  countries;  but  I  know  of  no  trade-unions  in  Hun- 
gary and  Italy,  and  those  people  have  been  undesirable  as  far  as  our  organization 
is  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  wage  earners  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  benefited  were  we  to  have  an  entire  prohibitory  immigration  law  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  so  many  men  unemployed  in  the  country  that  they  would  not 
discover  that  they  needed  workingmen  for  a  good  many  years,  if  there  were  no 
more  immigrants  that  came  here;  this  being  true,  too,  that  the  immigrants  com- 
ing to  this  country  can  no  longer  go  on  to  farms,  no  longer  go  out  West  and  take 
up  vacant  land  and  become  self-supporting,  because  farming,  like  every  other 
industry,  has  become  so  now  that  only  those  who  can  buy  improved  machinery 
are  able  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  You  would  favor  the  entire  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  would  favor  it  for  a  limited  time. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  family  ties  on  both  sides  of  the  water?  There  are  many 
relatives,  father  or  brother  or  sisters,  in  Europe,  that  would  like  to  join  their 
families  here. — A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  that  extent  of  preventing  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  are  already  here  from  coming;  but,  of  course,  I  understand 
that  is  an  endless  chain,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  relatives;  if  they  all  came  they 
would  still  leave  relatives  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  you  inform  us  fully  of  the  recent  trouble  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  between  the  colored  and  white  miners? — A.  Colored  labor  has 
been  and  is  now  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  wages  of  working- 
men.  They  are  imported  in  large  numbers  from  Southern  States  to  Northern 
States  during  strikes,  lockouts,  and  labor  disturbances,  and  are  put  in  the  mines, 
frequently  working  under  guard.  To  prevent  this  it  is  my  opinion  that  laws 
should  be  enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  employers  to  induce  laboring 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  other  places  under  misrepresentation.  I  might 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  colored  laborers  have  probably  been  used  niore  to 
decrease  the  earnings  in  the  mines  of  the  workers  there  than  in  any  other  indus- 
try. The  mine  owners  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  too,  go  to  centers  of  indus- 
try and  even  into  cotton  fields;  they  induced  those  colored  men  to  go  to  some 
other  Northern  town  or  mining  town  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  when  they  are 
on  a  strike.  They  bring  them  in  there  in  train  loads  under  armed  guards,  and 
they  unload  them  into  the  mines.  Those  people  when  they  get  down  into  the 
mines  are  able  to  earn  about  $1.50.  It  is  more  than  they  get  picking  cotton  or 
doing  the  ordinary  roustabout  work  they  do  in  the  South.  They  have  taken  the 

S  laces  of  the  white  miners  and  necessarily  driven  them  from  the  towns  they 
eveloped,  where  they  have  been  living  all  their  lives.  I  know  of  no  element 
that  is  doing  more  to  create  disturbances  in  mining  circles  than  is  the  system  of 
importing  colored  labor  to  take  white  men's  places  and  to  take  colored  union 
men's  places.  Our  organization  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  classes; 
we  regard  the  colored  men  fully  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  white  men; 
we  make  no  conditions.  It  is  required  that  our  organization  shall  treat  them 
without  discrimination.  We  have  had  during  the  last  year  many  disturbances  in 
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which  lives  have  been  lost  and  property  destroyed  because  of  the  importation  of 
these  people  from  the  South  to  the  North.  Information  reaching  us  last  night 
tell  of  the  conflict  at  Pana,  HI.,  between  the  colored  people  and  the  white  people, 
where  the  coal  companies  have  imported  colored  people  to  take  white  people's 
places,  and  let  me  say  this  is  done  under  most  peciiliar  circumstances.  In  the 
conference  between  the  miners  and  the  operators,  where  the  operator  contended 
that  his  scale  of  wages  was  made  too  high,  he  appealed  to  our  organization  to 
have  it  remedied,  to  have  it  changed.  Our  officers  immediately  called  a  conven- 
tion of  miners  and  employers,  both  the  interested  parties,  let  them  discuss  the 
matter  in  all  its  details,  and  both  of  those  parties  refused  to  do  it,  claiming  that 
the  scale  was  exactly  right.  The  company  still  refused  to  start  the  mine,  and 
when  the  board  of  arbitration  came  together  that  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
we  agreed  to  submit  it  to  them  and  they  investigated  the  case,  and  they  too 
declared  that  the  scale  the  miners  were  demanding  was  fair,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  just  as  much  opportunity  to  sell  its  coal  as  any  other  company.  The 
company  again  refused  to  start  the  mine.  They  appealed  to  the  president  of  our 
organization  and  he  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  them,  and  they  found 
and  declared  that  the  scale  was  fair  and  that  the  company  had  not  done  as  they 
agreed,  and  this  company  refused  to  open  up  its  mines,  and  they  went  down 
South  and  brought  these  colored  people  up  there  and  that  resulted  in  the  conflict 
at  Pana.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  take  the  places  of  the  miners  at  the 
scale  of  wages  which  had  been  made  by  the  miners  and  which  the  company 
refused  to  accept.  The  reports  from  Pana  are  that  they  shot  five  people.  Many 
innocent  people  were  in  the  fight  and  were  injured,  and  among  those  innocent 
people  were  one  lady,  who  got  her  arm  shot  off,  and  a  man,  a  merchant  there,  who 
got  shot  in  the  back.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  colored  people  imported 
from  the  South  attempting  to  prevent  their  own  number  from  leaving  the  town, 
to  go  away  from  there.  Some  of  them  had  been  induced  by  our  boys  to  go  away. 
They  were  doing  nothing,  and  carried  no  arms  but  pocket  knives,  when  their  peo- 
ple who  were  there  to  take  their  places  came  out  with  guns  and  tried  to  stop  them, 
which  resulted  in  the  riot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  the  colored  miners  work  for  a  less  wage  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois? — A.  They  do  not;  the  wages  of  the  miners  who  are  organized  are 
exactly  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  nonunion  mines  of  Alabama  they  work  for  less  wages. — A.  Yes;  they 
do  work  for  less.  Their  standard  of  living  is  not  as  high,  and  consequently  they 
must  work  for  less. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  colored  miners  are  satisfied  to  work  for  less,  are  they  not? — A. 
My  opinion  is  that  usually  the  colored  persons  in  the  mine  are  not  satisfied  to 
work  to  a  large  extent  at  all;  but  when  they  do  work  they  will  accept  less  than 
the  white  men. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  desirable  a  class  of  miners? — A.  No;  their  standard  of 
morality  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  white  people;  they  are  not  as  desirable  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  speaking  of  the  Illinois  troubles  you  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Pana  and  Virden  strikes,  in  which  the  riots  occurred? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  the  miners  in  both  cases  striking  for  the  arbitration  rate  fixed  by 
the  miners'  organizations,  or  rather  for  the  price  jointly  fixed  between  the  miners 
and  operators? — A.  Yes;  fixed  mutually  between  the  operators  of  Illinois  and  the 
miners,  and  affirmed  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  a  private  board  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  The  question  was  referred  three  times  at  the  request  of  the  operators;  first, 
to  the  executive  committees  of  both  organizations;  second,  to  the  State  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  third,  to  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  each  case  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners? — A.  In  each  case 
the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners;  and  the  operators,  who  made  a  written 
agreement  with  us  to  accept  the  award  of  each  one  of  these  various  courts — we 
have  it  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office;  we  have  a  contract  with  them  to  start 
that  mine  at  the  price  that  was  fixed  by  these  courts  of  arbitration — refused  to  do 
it  even  in  the  face  of  their  own  agreement. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  operators  in  the  State  of  Illinois  outside  of 
the  striking  district  in  that  respect? — A.  They  unanimotisly  agreed  that  those 
companies  should  pay  that  price;  that  it  was  only  fair;  their  competitors  were 
paying  it,  and  they  should  pay  it,  too. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  unanimously  supported  the  miners  in  their  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  It  might  be  a  very  great  thing  for  these  companies 
to  accept  this  proposition,  and  still  it  would  remain,  after  all  was  said  and  done 
there,  to  open  their  mines  on  their  own  basis,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  they  do  recog- 
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nize  the  authority  of  the  convention  to  determine  a  price.  They  had  taken  part 
in  that  convention;  they  had  discussed  the  reason  why  they  should  or  should  not 
pay  it;  they  participated  in  the  meeting  that  was  to  determine  the  scale  of  wages 
that  was  fixed  by  that  convention  on  the  coal  in  the  coal  trade,  freight  rates,  and 
everything,  and  then  refused  to  become  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  other  words,  they  helped  to  fix  the  same  price  on 
everyone  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  they  did  that  for  everyone  else,  and 
had  recognized  a  decision  and  authority  of  the  convention  to  fix  their  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  I  fail  yet  to  see, unless  they  had  bound  themselves 
up  to  a  contract  to  accept  a  certain  decision,  why  they  would  be  obliged  to  work 
their  mines  on  that  scale  unless  they  were  a  mind  to. — A.  We  have  a  contract 
with  them  by  which  they  agreed  to  accept  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration, 
and  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  requires  that  when  an  arbitration  is  held  with 
the  consent  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  they  must  run  the  mine  for  60  days,  and 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  law  has  no  penalty;  biit  we  take  the  position  that  a 
person  is  no  less  a  criminal  who  violates  a  law  that  has  no  penalty  than  he  would 
be  were  it  a  penitentiary  offense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  proportion  of  colored  miners 
is  in  the  Alabama  mines? — A.  I  have  not  any  data  on  that,  but  from  what  I  know 
of  it  I  would  say  50  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  organization  in  the  South  is  mostly  among  the  white  miners? — A. 
In  the  districts  where  it  prevails  it  takes  them  all  in.  Where  we  have  an  organi- 
zation every  man  who  works  in  the  mine  is  a  member  of  it.  We  do  that  by  agree- 
ment with  the  coal  companies  that  they  employ  union  miners  and  that  they 
recognize  the  organization  and  treat  with  it. 

Q.  Those  organizations  which  employ  union  labor  pay  higher  wages  than  those 
employing  nonunion  labor? — A.  Yes.  '  '•:.. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  In  Alabama  you  have  unions  in  which  there  are  both 
white  and  black  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  whites  who  are  In  that  organization  natives  or  foreign  born? — A. 
Very  largely  natives  of  Alabama. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  getting  the 
white  and  black  miners  in  the  South  to  assimilate  together  into  the  same  organi- 
zation— the  same  union? — A.  I  will  say  there  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as  our  organi- 
zation is  concerned.  They  recognize — as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  were  forced 
to  recognize — the  identity  of  interest.  I  suppose  among  miners,  the  same  as  other 
white  men  in  the  South,  there  is  the  same  class  differences,  but  they  have  been 
forced  down,  so  that  they  must  raise  the  colored  man  up  or  they  go  down,  and 
they  consequently  have  mixed  together  in  their  organization.  There  are  cases 
where  a  colored  man  will  be  the  officer  of  a  local  union — president  of  a  local 
union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  With  white  members? — A.  With  white  people  in  the 
same  organization. 

Q.  And  do  they  mine  together  in  the  same  mines? — A.  In  the  same  mines,  but 
frequently  do  not  work  together  as  partners.  Ordinarily  white  men  want  to  work 
by  themselves  as  partners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  50  per  cent  of  the  miners  in  Alabama  in  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  Probably  a  larger  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Our  organization 
has  less  in  proportion  there  than  any  other  State. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  so  many  foreigners  being  employed  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  No; 
it  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  unfair  advantage  taken  by  coal  companies  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  In  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is 
employed,  I  presume,  150,000  miners,  the  operators  oppose  our  organization  so 
vigorously  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  much  progress. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  school  facilities? — A.  I  will  say  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  that  the  public  schools  are  very  efficient. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  objections  by  the  trade  unions  to  them  there; 
but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  our  experience  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
schoojs,  nor  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  How  about  the  Western  States  and  Territories? — A.  West  of  Iowa  there  is 
not  asufficiency  of  schools;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  observation  from  the  trav- 
eling I  have  done  through  those  Western  States.  If  the  schools  are  not  far  apart, 
they  are  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  they  are  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. One  difficulty  that  should  be  overcome  is  supplying  night  schools  for 
adults,  so  that  men  working  in  the  mines  or  boys  who  have  passed  the  school  age 
can  attend  school  at  night,  and  those  schools  should  be  public  schools,  in  my 
judgment. 
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Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  convict  labor? — A.  Convict 
labor  enters  to  a  very  small  degree  into  the  mining  industry.  Some  years  ago 
they  used  to  have  it  in  the  Southern  States,  but  to  a  very  small  extent;  now  it 
has  been  practically  abolished.  I  think  not  in  Alabama  any  more;  they  do  to 
some  extent  in  Tennessee,  but  not  so  much  there  as  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  convict-labor  employment? — A.  I 
favor  the  proposition,  that  has  been  very  generally  discussed,  of  employing  con- 
victs in  making  good  roads.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  most  noncompetitive 
industry  they  could  be  engaged  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  the  Northern  States  they  could  not  be  engaged  in 
that  during  the  winter  season,  could  they? — A.  That  wotild  be  a  difficulty,  but 
outside  of  that  I  believe  they  should  only  manufacture  such  productions  and 
goods  as  are  used  by  the  State  and  Government,  so  that  their  product  will  not  be 
placed  in  competition  with  other  labor. 

On  the  topic  of  concentration  and  consolidation,  its  effects  on  prices,  profits, 
wages,  employment,  I  desire  to  express  it  as  a  personal  opinion  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  either  consolidation  or  concentration.  I  believe,  however,  that  where 
manufacturing  interests  or  industrial  interests  enter  into  combinations,  trusts, 
etc.,  that  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production; 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  higher  wages.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  however,  that  they  have  not  paid  higher  wages.  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  so  regulated  by  law  that  tha  profits  on  those  investments  should  be 
limited — should  be  regulated — on  the  actual  amount  of  money  invested.  I  cer- 
tainly am  opposed  to  paying  dividends  upon  stock  other  than  actual  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  discrimination  in 
freights? — A.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  conclusive  proof  that  there 
is  any  discrimination  in  freight  any  more  than  the  force  of  circumstances,  which 
have  often  led  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 
For  instance,  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  is  in  some  cases  shipped  200  miles  and 
sold  in  markets  200  miles  farther  away  than  coal  in  other  districts  sold  in  the 
same  market  at  a  less  price.  We  found  that  coal  is  shipped  from  the  Fairmount  dis- 
trict in  West  Virginia  to  Chicago  and  sold  in  competition  with  coal  mined  60  miles 
from  Chicago.  We  find  coal  going  to  Ohio  and  sold  in  the  market  when  their 
published  open  rate  is  higher  than  that  in  Ohio.  And  this  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  (the  railroad  companies)  are  giving  advantages  to  coal  mined  in  that 
State.  We  have  been  forced  to  believe  that  without  being  able  to  establish  it  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  We  know  that  coal  is  sold  at  Cincinnati,  mined  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  competition  with  coal  mined  in  Ohio,  at  prices  that  stamped  the  Ohio 
coal  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  West  Virginia  coal  is  better 
than  the  Ohio  coal? — A.  There  is  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  that  is  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  Ohio  coal. 

Q.  Average  as  well? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  average  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  mined  in  some  of  these 
States  you  have  mentioned  is  shipped  to  the  lake  front  and  sold  for  a  less  price 
than  the  advertised  freight  rate? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  coal  shipped  to  the  lake 
front  and  sold  at  a  rate  that  was  less  than  the  advertised  freight  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  That  was  the  West  Virginia  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  coal  dealers  and  men  engaged  in  our  duties. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  have  not  pur- 
chased the  coal  myself  or  seen  it  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  You  do  not  know  that  railroads  make  a  secret  rate 
to  manufacturers  on  their  roads  less  than  the  published  rates,  and  that  is  done  in 
all  kinds  of  industry^? — A.  Yes ;  I  know  that  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  can  you  say  regarding  the  effects  of  machin- 
ery on  prices,  profits,  and  labor? — A.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  mining 
machinery  has  tended  to  depress  wages ;  decrease  the  earning  capacity  of 
men.  It  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  materially.  I  have  not  exact  data 
as  to  the  proportion  of  coal  produced  by  machinery,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
something  like  40  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  produced  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  In  what  way  is  this  machinery  used  in  the  mines? — 
A.  It  is  used  to  undercut  coal ;  to  dig  and  undercut  an  entire  seam ;  but  then 
they  have  another  machine  that  is  used  for  drilling  the  holes ;  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand.  I  want  to  say  that  all  coal  a  few  years  ago  was  undercut  by  hand  ; 
the  men  did  it  with  the  pick.  Then  there  is  another  machine  that  drills  the  holes 
to  put  the  powder  in ;  that  is  done  by  machinery  now ;  and  a  mine  with  one-half 
the  force  of  men  can  produce  as  much  as  formerly  it  could  by  using  double  the 
force. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  They  use  compressed  air  to  run  those  machines. — A. 
Oh,  no;  electricity.  Electricity  is  the  prevailing  fad  now.  It  is  what  they  call 
the  electric-mining  machine  that  does  the  work,  and  will  do  twice  the  work  that 
the  old  compressed-air  machine  would. 

Q.  Did  not  the  compressed-air  machine  improve  the  condition  of  the  men? — A. 
It  did.  Where  headings  were  driven  it  put  some  fresh  air  in  there,  but  com- 
pressed air  is  very  unhealthy  for  a  man  to  live  in,  and  while  it  made  less  smoke, 
it  was  an  undesirable  class  of  air.  It  was  probably  better  than  powder  smoke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Does  it  require  the  same  experience  as  a  miner  to 
use  a  m&chine  as  it  does  to  use  a  pick  and  drill? — A.  No  ;  to  the  largest  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed  it  does  not  require  as  much.  It  takes  two  men  to  handle 
the  machine.  That  requires  the  skilled  men,  but  after  that  is  done  it  requires 
unskilled  men,  because  they  only  load  the  cars;  because  they  only  shoot  it  down, 
and  what  is  required  most  is  a  man  with  a  strong  back  who  can  shovel  lots  of 
coal.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  compelled  men  to  compete  with 
machinery;  to  try  and  compete  with  the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  greatest  skill  in  mining  is  acquired  by  the  man 
who  is  an  all-around  man,  who  can  mine  the  coal,  prepare  it  also  and  send  it 
out? — A.  Yes;  the  most  skill  is  required  in  mines  where  they  have  no  machinery, 
where  one  man  undercuts  by  hand  and  takes  it  down  by  hand  and  does  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  long  does  it  require  for  a  man  to  become  efficient 
as  a  coal  miner? — A.  It  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  how  soon  a  man  can  adapt 
himself  to  it,  but  I  would  say  that  to  become  an  efficient  miner  it  would  require 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  and  more  for  a  boy,  but  for  a  man  to  become 
really  skilled  would  require  three  years. 

Q.  You  really  have  skilled  and  unskilled  men? — A.  We  do  not  regard  them  so, 
becaiise  they  go  in  with  the  skilled  men  and  get  the  same  wages.  I  will  say  that 
the  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  are  recognizing  as  necessary  the  improvement 
of  the  mines  by  requiring  competent  miners.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  enacted  a 
law  that  before  a  man  can  have  charge  of  a  room  in  a  mine  he  must  have  served 
two  years  in  the  mine.  That  is  recognizing  the  competency  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  That  is  for  the  safety  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  there  not  some  veins  in  which  these  machines 
will  not  work  to  advantage? — A.  Yes;  the  veins  where  there  is  an  extremely  bad 
roof  overhead;  they  can  not  be  worked  to  the  same  advantage  there,  or  veins  that 
are  so  low  that  they  can  not  get  them  in.  If  a  vein  is  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness 
they  can  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  used  to  a  larger  extent  from  year  to  year? — A. 
Yes;  they  are  increasing  each  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  your  association  ever  taken  any  action  or  placed 
itself  on  record  as  to  the  question  of  machinery?  Do  your  members  look  with 
favor  on  the  machine  or  disfavor? — A.  I  desire  to  qualify  my  answer  to  that.  I 
will  say  that  generally  our  membership  looks  upon  the  machine  as  an  innovation 
that  is  going  to  displace  their  labor  and  from  which  they  receive  no  part  of  the 
benefit.  They  are  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  sense  that 
they  oppose  improved  methods.  They  certainly  recognize  the  age  in  which  they 
live  and  understand  that  machinery  has  come  and  come  to  stay;  but  they  do 
>ppose  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  displace  men,  that  makes  them  become 

•amps  on  the  public  highways;  they  oppose  it  from  that  standpoint.  The  intro- 
.uction  of  machinery  is  destroying  the  skilled  wprkingmen,  and  is  causing  the 

itroduction  of  men  into  the  mines  who  are  not  skilled,  who  can  only  shovel  coal. 

TQ  have  rates  for  machine  and  hand  mining.    For  illustration,  in  the  State  of 

hio  the  price  for  machine  mining  is  three-fifths  the  price  of  hand  mining,  and 
the  State  of  Indiana  it  is  three-fourths.  If  mining  by  hand  is  40  cents,  mining 
machinery  is  30  cents.  We  recognize  this  always,  believing  them  not  to  be 

ir.    It  is  our  opinion  that  the  difference  between  machine  mining  and  pick  min- 

g  ought  not  to  be  as  great.    We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  mining 

achinery  for  the  reason  that  the  men  have  to  compete  with  the  machine;  we 

ust  dig  coal  as  cheap  as  the  machine;  we  must  dig  coal  by  hand  as  cheap  as  the 

achine  will  dig  it,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Is  the  present  surplus  of  miners  accounted  for 

irtly  by  the  machines  now  in  use? — A.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  the  introduction  of  substitutes  for  fuel  to 
.o  with  that  question,  creating  surplus  labor? — A.  It  has  had  an  influence.  The 

fluence  or  effect  of  gas  and  oil  has  displaced  coal  in  the  markets  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  veins  also  in  which  your  machine  works,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  veins? — A.  No;  the  price  of  the  mining  is  not  regulated  by  the 
""  ickness  of  the  coal  vein.  I  will  say  that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
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regulation,  but  our  price  of  mining  is  regulated  by  the  ability  of  an  operator  to 
sell  his  coal  in  the  markets  to  a  very  large  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  the  waste  not  greater  in  machine  mining  than  hand 
mining? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  machine 
as  compared  with  that  mined  by  hand? — A.  Where  miners  shot  coal  out  of  the 
solid,  where  coal  was  shot  before  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner,  it  made  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  screenings  or  of  waste  coal  than  it  does  now;  machinery  undercuts 
that  coal. 

Q.  But  when  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner? — A.  Fully  as  large  a  quantity  of 
good  coal  then.  And  where  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner  the  grade  of  coal  was 
fully  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  undercut  by  machinery. 

There  has  been  a  great  and  increasing  desire  or  demand  among  the  laboring 
people  for  the  enactment  of  employers'  liability  laws.  In  England  they  have  an 
employers'  liability  act,  and  it  has  done  very  much  to  reduce  the  per  cent  of  fatal 
accidents.  I  desire  to  say  that  in  coal  mining,  for  every  277,200  tons  of  coal  that 
is  hoisted  there  is  a  man  killed;  for  that  same  amount  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
men  injured  who  suffer  severe  injuries.  That  is  often  the  fault  of  mine  owners. 
When  you  consider  that  it  means  3  men  brought  up  dead  out  of  the  coal  mine 
nearly  daily,  it  certainly  leads  us  to  believe  that  some  legislation  ought  to  be 
enacted  to  make  conditions  of  mining  such  that  there  would  be  more  safety  than 
there  is  now.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain,  of  course,  are  much  more  strict 
than  they  are  here,  and  there  are  very  few  fatal  accidents  there  any  more, 
although  their  mines  are  full  of  dangerous  gases.  We  have  also  mines  that  are 
dangerously  full  of  gases  and  the  mining  laws  are  not  at  all  stringent  enough. 
They  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection.  If  we  had  an  employers'  liability  law  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  that  have 
startled  the  country  from  time  to  time  in  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  State  has  the  best  employers'  liability  act? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  of  an  employers'  liability  act  in  any  of  the  mining  States. 

Q.  Pertaining  to  miners,  what  State  has  the  best  law  in  regard  to  inspection  of 
mines,  in  regard  to  safety? — A.  On  the  whole,  I  will  say  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  the  best  mining  laws.  I  think  Illinois,  after  the  adjournment  of  this  legisla- 
ture will  have  the  most  comprehensive  mining  laws,  because  they  are  revising 
the  entire  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mining  vil- 
lages generally? — A.  Very  undesirable,  very  much  so;  as  are  the  mines.  I  will 
say  that  the  mines  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  under  the  most  stringent 
laws — that  I  know  of  no  State  that  has  a  law  that  requires  that  less  than  100 
men  breathe  the  same  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  escape  shaft.  By  that  I 
mean  that  when  the  air  is  forced  into  the  mine  it  is  supplied  into  different  sec- 
tions and  driven  around  the  mine,  but  no  place  does  the  law  require  that  less  than 
100  men  shall  use  that  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  escape  shaft  out  of  the  mine, 
and  that  is  regarded  as  a  strict  law.  That  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  ventilation. 

Q.  Does  this  air  that  passes  around  the  mines  to  the  working  places  of  each  100 
men  pass  through  air  ways  that  are  polluted  with  a  refuse  excrement  of  both 
men  and  animals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  proper  places  should  be  provided  in  each  mine  for 
such  purposes? — A.  Yes;  that  would  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil  and  would  pro- 
vide pure  air  for  the  men  employed. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  personal  safety  laws? — A.  In  some  of  the  States 
they  have  very  fair  safety  laws,  such  as  requiring  that  cages  running  up  and  down, 
hoisting  the  men  up  and  down,  have  safety  catches  and  all  of  that,  everything  of 
that  kind.  In  others  they  are  not  as  good.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  miners  were  uniform  laws  enacted  so  that  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  in 
one  State  as  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commission 
as  to  remedial  legislation,  or  upon  any  other  subject  in  relation  to  the  testimony 
offered? — A.  Nothing  more  than  to  say  that  while  the  people  whom  I  represent 
desire  very  much  the  improvement  of  our  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  it  has  been  my  own  experience  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would 
permit  laboring  men  to  join  trade-unions  without  intimidation,  without  even  the 
suggestion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  we  could  do  much  to 
change  conditions  so  as  to  make  them  more  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  is  more  hope  for  the 
workingman  through  his  own  efforts  in  his  labor  organizations  and  working  upon 
public  sentiment  than  there  is  in  anything  that  he  can  get  from  the  legislatures 
in  that  respect? — A.  I  think  that  under  existing  circumstances  there  should  be 
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protectory  legislation  for  the  workingman;  ordinarily  I  would  agree  to  that. 
The  laboring  people  feel,  as  there  has  been  so  much  legislation  that  has  favored 
corporations,  that  they  ought  to  be  given  protection  by  the  law.  They  are  the 
weak  element  now.  The  moneyed  class,  the  corporations,  have  grown  to  such 
vast  magnitude,  they  have  become  so  powerful  and  strong  that  the  employees 
are  no  longer  able  to  combat  them.  They  have  become  so  powerful  that  the 
employees  feel  that  they  are  the  weaker  and  are  equally  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  Government;  that  at  least  laws  should  be  enacted  that  would  not  per- 
mit men  to  be  driven  from  place  to  place  because  they  desire  to  join  trade-unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  a  last  analysis  of  this  whole  question,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission,  as  nearly  as  possible  if  you  have  not 
the  exact  figures,  what  are  the  average  annual  wages  made  by  the  miners  that 
you  represent  after  all  expenses  are  deducted? — A.  Speaking  for  the  bituminous 
miners  only,  with  whom  I  am  most  familiar,  last  year  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion was  159,609,898  tons  of  coal.  Figuring  that  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  a  ton,  it 
would  make  a  total  of  $79,809,949.  This  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  miners, 
248,000,  those  engaged  in  bituminous  mines,  wotild  make  a  total  of  less  than  $1.03 
per  day.  From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  mine  expenses,  house  rent,  etc. 

Q.  My  question  implies  that  nothing  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings 
except  the  money  expended  for  mine  supplies,  powder,  oil,  fixed  charges. — A.  The 
average  expenditure  of  money  by  the  miner  for  mine  supplies,  his  powder  and 
sharpening  his  picks,  and  mine  supplies  he  must  buy,  etc.,  would  be  on  the  aver- 
age 15  cents  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Do  I  understand  that  that  $1.03  per  day  is  for  all  the 
work  days  in  the  year  or  the  number  of  days  employed? — A.  On  the  basis  of  306 
days. 

Q.  The  working  days  in  the  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  basis  that  you  mentioned  this  forenoon,  that  the  miners  were 
employed  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  would  probably 
be  about  $1.50  for  the  time  employed. — A.  I  want  to  make  this  qualification, 
however ;  take  the  Western  miners,  men  employed  in  the  Far  West ;  their  wages 
are  in  this  average.  As  their  wages  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  in  the 
central  States,  it  raises  the  average  of  those  employed  here.  They  get  as  high  as 
$3  a  ton  for  mining  coal  in  some  places  out  there,  so  you  will  readily  understand 
it  does  not  make  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  aggregate  wages  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  number  of  possible  employees  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
they  were  working  or  not,  in  order  to  get  the  average? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  The  figures  that  you  quote  were  for  what  year?— A.  1898. 

Q.  How  did  you  obtain  the  number  of  employees  who  were  engaged  in  mining 
for  that  year? — A.  We  took  the  number  of  employees  from  the  1897  report  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal.  It  gives  the  number  of  men  employed  in  each  of  the  mines 
in  the  different  mining  districts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  That  includes  all  of  them  that  died  during  the  year,  does 
it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  My  proposition  is  that  while  it  may  do  for  a  general  statement  yet  it  is  not 
a  scientific  average. — A.  Let  me  say  that  estimating  the  average  price  per  ton  at 
50  cents — that  is  a  high  average,  that  is  an  extremely  high  average,  because  the 
largest  part  of  the  coal  that  is  mined  is  mined  for  less  than  50  cents  a  ton.  In 
fact,  in  the  four  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  much  of  the 
coal  is  mined  by  machinery,  and  that  is  all  mined  at  a  price  much  less  than  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  offset  to  my  criticism? — A.  Yes;  I  think  if  that 
average  were  looked  over  carefully  it  would  not  amount  to  50  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Taking  it  that  way,  a  man  working  10  days  during  the 
year  as  an  employee  would  accomplish  as  much  as  though  he  were  working  50 
days;  therefore  it  would  raise  the  number  of  employees  and  lessen  the  average, 
while  he  may  not  have  worked  over  10  days? — A.  Ordinarily  the  miners  are 
engaged  steadily  in  the  mines.  I  think  that  would  make  very  little  difference 
to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  those  employed  in  the  mining  districts  that  you  alluded  to  do  not  exceed 
$1.03  a  day,  including  the  necessary  mining  expenses? — A.  I  will  state  that  when 
we  compiled  those  figures  ourselves  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
as  high  as  $1.03;  that  my  experience  has  been  that  miners  do  not  earn  that  much 
on  an  average.  We  have  figured  on  this  every  year,  and  this  year  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  our  organization  had  done  something  to  secure  better 
wages  for  the  miners  when  we  found  it  as  high  as  $1.03.  A  few  years  ago  we 
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made  a  careful  investigation  to  get  as  reliable  data  as  it  was  possible  to  get  and 
discovered  they  were  earning  $0.87  a  day. 

Q.  By  this  same  process? — A.  Not  by  this  coal  report,  but  by  taking  the  aver- 
age statement  of  the  men  who  were  drawing  pay,  and  that  was  the  result  at  that 
time. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,  County  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

JOHN  MITCHELL. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day  of  July,  1898. 

JAMES  STEVENSON,  Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  4,  1901. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  12,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  McKAY, 

Member  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Edward  McKay,  of  Buena  vista,  Pa.,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  was  followed  in  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  connection  with  the  miners' asso- 
ciation.— A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  your  organization  in  that  capacity? — 
A.  This  is  the  second  year.  Prior  to  that  time  1  held  different  positions  for  the 
last  17  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  miner? — A.  Generally  considered  so;  yes. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  this  executive  board,  are  your  operations  confined  to  your 
home  district? — A.  Largely  so.  There  are  times  when  it  takes  me  out  into  other 
sections. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  other  members  of  the  board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  is  this  board  composed  of? — A.  Eight  members  of  the  board,  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  making  eleven  in  all. 

Q.  Are  they  working  for  the  association-  all  the  time? — A.  Yes;  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  miners  of  this  country. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes,  discriminations,  etc. ,  are  those  eight  members  concentrated 
in  the  striking  districts  very  often? — A.  Yes;  those  eight  members  favor  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  in  settling  satisfactorily  any  grievance  that  may  arise  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features  in  your  organization  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter?— A.  Not  in  a  general  way.  There  are  various  localities  that  have  estab- 
lished benefit  features  in  their  local  organizations. 

Q.  As  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  union,  is  it  growing  or  is  it  falling  off  in  mem- 
bership?— A.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly.  I  think  in  1897  we  had  about  16,000 
members;  to-day  the  membership  will  range  from  about  75,000  to  80,000  members. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  increased  membership  upon  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  mining  during  that  time? — A.  Wages  have  advanced,  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced,  and  there  is  a  general  marked  improvement  in  the  coal  trade. 
The  reduction  in  hours  is  one-fifth,  from  10  to  8  hours  per  day;  the  general  advance 
in  mining  rates  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  affiliations  with  any  other  trade? — A.  Yes;  we  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Very,  very 
slightly,  if  any.  There  may  be  one  or  two  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
that  are  also  members  of  our  organization,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

Q.  Is  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  losing  or  gaining  strength  among 
the  miners? — A.  It  is  losing;  in  fact,  it  is  entirely  gone  among  the  miners. 

Q.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  that? — A.  Taking  my  own  views  of  it,  I 
claim  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  never  adapted  to  protect  the  miners'  interests  as 
well  as  our  present  organization  is.  In  the  first  place,  the  constitution  was  so 
arranged  that  we  had  to  comply  with  it  before  a  strike  could  be  declared,  and 
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many  times  before  the  wheels  of  machinery  could  be  put  in  operation  the  oppor- 
tunity was  gone  for  a  successful  strike  in  our  business.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  affected  the  miners  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  The  business  methods  of  your  organization  differ  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  differ  in  any  other  respect? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  do  very 
materially. 

Q.  Were  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  transaction  of 
their  ordinary  business  methods  of  strict  secrecy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  secrecy  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  any  whatever.  In 
holding  our  meetings  there  is  nothing  we  keep  secret. 

Q.  Is  the  public  usually  invited  to  attend  your  meetings? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they'ever  forbidden? — A.  Yes;  at  times  they  are  forbidden;  but  it  is  at 
very  rare  times,  when  we  are  considering  matters  pertaining  to  the  craft  solely. 

Q.  But  when  holding  meetings  for  organization  purposes,  for  instance? — A. 
Open  meetings. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  experience  whether  the  employers  favor  an  open 
organization  more  than  the  secret? — A.  An  open  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  open  organization  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  as  a  whole? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions — are  you  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q .  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  trade  unions?-*- 
A.  No;  that  is  a  matter  I  have  not  given  much  study — whether  it  is  advantageous 
for  our  organization  or  not. 

Q.  "Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract."  Have 
you  anything  to  say  under  that  topic? — A.  Our  practice  is  to  go  and  see  those 
people,  talk  with  them,  try  to  reason  with  them,  and  show  them  the  advantages 
of  being  organized. 

Q.  In  case  they  refuse  to  organize,  what  methods  are  used? — A.  Generally, 
none.  In  odd  cases,  where  we  are  strictly  organized  in  a  sense  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  mines,  we  ask  that  those  unorganized  men  join  the  organiza- 
tion, and  sometimes  seek  to  force  them  to  be  members  or  not  be  allowed  to  work 
there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  restrictions  or  influences  exercised,  on  the  other,  hand  by 
employers  to  prevent  them  from  joining  these  organizations? — A.  Yes;  in  many 
cases  employers  will  discharge  a  man  if  they  know  he  joins  an  organization. 

Q.  In  case  of  strikes,  either  for  advance  in  wages  or  reduction  of  wages,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  what  is  the  position  of  nonunion  labor  toward  organized  labor 
in  your  trade? — A.  Generally  speaking,  unorganized  labor  in  time  of  a  strike 
joins  with  the  organized  miner. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  strike  within  the  past  2  years.  To  what  extent, 
if  any,  did  the  unorganized  miner  respond  to  that  strike  order? — A  Well,  the  fact 
that  the  membership  increased  from  16,000  to  80,000,  in  round  numbers,  shows 
that  the  miner  is  appreciative  of  the  move  of  the  organization,  and  being  bene- 
fited so  much  they  believe  and  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  take  hold  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  16,000  men  in  1897.  Was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  there  on  the  strike? — A.  150,000  or  200,000. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract;  do  you  believe 
that  right  should  be  granted  to  each  individual,  or  do  you  believe  that  liberty  of 
contract  should  imply  collective  bargaining? — A.  My  opinion  is  that  the  right  to 
liberty  of  contract  should  be  given  to  all  men,  providing  that  contract  did  not 
interfere  with  the  liberties  of  others. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  make  contracts  with  organizations  of  employers? — 
A.  Yes;  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  agreements  yearly.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  working  under  agreements  signed  mutually  by  the  operators'  and  miners' 
representatives . 

Q.  Is  it  found  advantageous  to  both  parties  to  confer  with  each  other  and  make 
those  agreements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  these  agreements  with  respect  to  strikes;  do  they 
curtail  the  number  of  strikes? — A.  Yes;  the  tendency  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
strikes  and  bring  around  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  employer  and 
employee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  were  contracts  made  prior  to  your  organization 
between  employer  and  employee,  or  were  there  any? — A.  Previous  to  the  organ- 
ization adopting  this  policy  each  section  looked  after  its  own  interest — each 
competitive  district — and  when  there  was  a  strike  going  on  in  one  district  another 
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district  was  largely  benefited,  so  at  times  we  have  had,  for  instance,  in  the  Pitts- 
burg  district,  a  conflicting  condition;  we  have  seen  river  miners  strike  for  higher 
prices,  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  railroad  interests  to  be  on  a  strike  at 
that  time,  and  they  wottld  be  benefited  largely;  one  place  at  one  price  and  another 
place  at  another  price;  and  generally  the  conditions  were  unsettled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Speaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  have  you  had 
unusual  mining  troubles  there  in  the  past  few  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  state  the  main  causes  that  led  up  to  these  troubles  as  fully  as  you 
wish  to. — A.  The  causes  of  the  troubles  have  been  the  lack  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing as  to  market  conditions  by  the  miners,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  to  run  the  business  as  best  suited  themselves,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  miners.  Two  parties  having  variously  differing  views  caused  this  friction 
and  trouble. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  operators? — A.  Yes;  in  the 
past.  At  present  there  are  better  relations  and  a  better  understanding  between 
miners  and  operators;  still  that  trouble  is  very  plain  to-day  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  as  a  whole  treat  with  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes;  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Including  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal 
Company? — A.  No;  that  company  does  not  treat  with  the  organization. 

Q.  Please  state  what  the  actions  of  this  company  have  been  in  many  important 
regards  as  against  the  organization  of  miners  within  the  past  4  or  5  years? — A. 
The  actions  of  this  particular  company  have  given  the  miners'  organization  con- 
siderable trouble.  It  has  positively  refused  to  treat  with  the  organization;  it  has 
made  a  rate  of  its  own  regardless  of  the  district  prices. 

Q.  Was  that  rate  higher  or  lower? — A.  Lower. 

Q.  How  much,  usually? — A.  Five  cents  per  ton,  usually.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  12  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  more  than  12  cents? — A.  Well,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
we  can  not  find  out.  I  believe  sometimes  it  has  been  higher.  When  it  first  took 
advantage  of  5  cents  a  ton,  it  claimed  it  through  the  right  of  having  no  company 
store;  that  they  paid  in  cash,  and  that  5  cents  a  ton  was  about  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  other  companies  got  from  the  store  goods.  As  they  saw  it  gave 
them  an  advantage  they  increased  it  to  10  cents,  and  now  it  is  12  cents.  They 
have  the  mines  fenced  in,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  gone  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  company  officials,  as  soon  as  I  got  on  the  ground, 
were  right  in  after  me.  If  I  went  through  with  a  rig,  they  would  have  one  of 
the  best-spirited  teams  they  could  get  and  follow  me  through  and  tell  me  to  get 
off  the  premises.  In  1897  we  entered  and  had  to  distribute  newspapers  to  put 
our  position  before  the  miners.  There  were  2  teams.  Their  men  followed  us 
around  and  would  not  let  our  team  stop  to  distribute  the  newspapers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  On  the  public  roads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  mines  are  operated  by  this  company  you  speak  of? — A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  And  their  annual  production? — A.  There  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000  tons  a  day  coming  from  their  mines;  more  than  that. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  you  name  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  if  you  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so. — A.  I  can  not  name  the  stockholders,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  manager,  W.  J.  De  Armitt.  W.  P.  De  Armitt  and  Thomas  De  Armitt 
are  two  of  the  directors. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  De  Armitt  not  president  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  stockholders  of  this  company  are 
largely  eastern  men — New  York  men,  for  instance? — A.  Really,  that  I  can  not 
tell. 

Q.  Has  this  company  no  union  men  employed? — A.  None.  If  one  is  a  union 
man,  he  is  discharged  the  moment  they  know  of  it. 

Q.  This  company  claimed  that  as  it  had  no  stores  and  paid  in  cash  it  was  justi- 
fied in  the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  to  its  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  truth,  if  any,  was  there  in  that  claim? — A.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  company  store  is  an  evil.  It  did  place  the  company  operating  the  store  at  an 
advantage  over  those  who  did  not  have  a  store,  but  just  how  much,  depends  upon 
the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  company.  There  are  some  company  stores  to-day 
that  charge  100  per  cent  upon  their  sales  of  some  articles,  and  others  not  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  much,  on  the  average,  would  they  charge  over 
those  running  independent  stores  in  that  section? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  that. 
I  just  saw  an  instance  this  last  week  where  one  of  our  members  said  he  paid  $2.25 
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for  a  keg  of  powder;  the  same  powder  can  be  bought  at  individual  stores  for  $1  & 
keg. 

Q.  Such  prices  as  that  do  not  prevail  through  the  whole  region? — A.  No;  I  can 
not  tell  you  just  what  per  cent  they  overcharge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  Mr.  De  Armitt,  of  whom  you  spoke,  at  anytime 
proposed  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  providing  his  competitors  were  put 
upon  the  same  basis  as  himself  in  regard  to  cash  payments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  action  of  the  operators'  and  miners'  associations  in  this 
respect? — A.  In  1896  Mr.  De  Armitt  proposed  to  the  miners  that  he  would  pay  the 
union  prices,  providing  there  were  cash  payments,  uniform  screens,  and  2,000 
pounds  to  the  ton.  The  miners  and  operators  undertook  to  establish  that  through- 
out the  region,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  established.  I  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  95  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  district  have  come  to  this  standard  that 
Mr.  De  Armitt  demanded,  and  97  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  did  establish  those 
conditions. 

Q.  Did  operators  close  their  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  miners  accepted  5  per  cent  less  for  cash  payments? — A.  Yes;  and  estab- 
lished those  conditions.  When  Mr.  De  Armitt  saw  the  report  he  disputed  it,  went 
out  and  made  a  report  for  himself,  and  justified  his  acts  by  saying,  "  I  want  to 
protect  myself  from  those  conditions." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  After  the  year  1897  were  they  pretty  generally  out  of 
existence  in  the  Pennsylvania  district? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  they  have  come  pretty  generally  into  operation  again,  and  the 
system  is  as  bad  now  as  ever  it  was  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  proposition  that  was  so  fully  complied  with 
ultimately  failed? — A.  Failed;  yes. 

Q.  Did  prices  decline,  advance,  or  remain  as  they  were? — A.  At  this  time  we 
were  getting  70  cents  per  ton,  and  from  the  failure  of  that  agreement  prices 
declined  until  the  majority  of  the  miners  were  getting  54  cents  per  ton,  and  some 
of  them  less  than  that.  Pretty  nearly  every  mine  made  prices  for  itself  for  a  little 
while. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  mines  of  the  district  came  down  from  70  cents  to  54 
cents  or  less? — A.  Or  less;  yes.  There  were,  I  think,  ten  or  twelve  companies 
which  staid  with  the  organization  and  paid  60  cents,  and  the  miners  themselves 
volunteered  to  come  down. . 

Q.  How  were  the  minority  of  the  operators  of  that  district  able  to  meet  such 
competition? — A.  The  operators  who  were  willing  to  treat  with  the  organization 
deplored  the  condition  of  affairs  and  tried  to  have  meetings  and  bring  around 
peace,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  therefore  the  miners,  in  order  to  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing,  came  down  to  meet  De  Armitt's  conditions — the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company. 

Q.  That  ^d  to  a  reduction  throughout  the  whole  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  extend  to  any  other  place? — A.  Yes;  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there  was 
quite  an  agitation. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  reduction  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
in  Ohio? — A.  Yes;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Tracing  that  fall  in  mining  prices  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until 
the  bottom  was  reached,  are  we  to  infer  from  what  you  said  that  this  one  com- 
pany, to  which  you  refer,  was  largely,  if  not  wholly  responsible? — A.  They  were 
wholly  responsible. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  mining  company  operat- 
ing but  three  mines  and  employing  but  1,000  men,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
prices  in  two  districts,  affecting  about  45,000  men? — A.  Yes.  The  capacity  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  to  produce  coal  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption, 
than  any  small  operator,  and  in  fact,  without  a  proposition  from  the  operator,  the 
consumer  largely  quotes  the  prices;  if  Mr.  De  Armitt  quotes  a  figure,  all  other 
competitors  are  asked  to  meet  that  cut  or  they  do  not  get  the  trade.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  get  it  even  after  they  meet  the  figures.  One  operator,  by  making  a 
small  rate,  establishes  that  rate,  and  every  other  operator  has  to  follow  that  or 
else  he  does  not  get  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  one  operator  cutting 

ices  can  govern  the  market  and  supply  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  the  moment  the 

•nsumer  finds  out  that  one  company  is  shipping  coal  at  so  much  less  per  ton 
than  another,  that  operator  is  asked  to  meet  those  figures,  and  in  order  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  trade,  he  has  to  meet  those  figures  or  else  it  is  given  to  someone 
that  will  cut  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  That  one  man  can  not  supply  all  the  trade? — A.  No;  if 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  balance  of  the  operators  not  to 
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cut  the  rate,  but  in  the  scramble  for  trade  they  have  to  meet  those  figures  or  else 
do  not  have  the  business. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  be  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  to  be  paid  on  the  cash 
basis  and  abolish  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  we  did  that. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  generally  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  getting  cash  and 
abolishing  company  stores,  to  accept  a  less  price  for  mining? — A.  No;  I  think  we 
have  experienced  that;  we  have  actually  suffered  a  reduction  and  gotten  the 
stores  back  again. 

Q.  Then  you  would  rather  have  the  stores  and  be  paid  the  price? — A.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  the  stores  will  be  legislated  out  of  existence — that  no  company  will 
be  permitted  to  run  a  store. 

Q.  This  New  York  and  Cleveland  Company  you  speak  of;  have  they  any  store 
now,  or  do  they  still  pay  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  During  this  contention  in  your  district,  what  were 
the  relations  of  this  company  to  other  companies  in  the  district  in  a  business 
sense?  Were  they  antagonistic  to  other  companies  in  meeting  them  in  competi- 
tion?— A.  In  a  business  sense,  I  think  they  were  friendly. 

Q.  Would  they  take  trade  that  belonged  to  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  their  large  production  and  their  greed  to  extend  their  markets, 
as  we  understand  from  your  statement,  is  it  not  possible  that  through  the  cutting 
of  prices,  as  a  result  of  cheaper  labor,  this  company  might  make  prices  for  a 
great  deal  of  coal  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  themselves  were  able  to  produce? — 
A.  Yes.  If  a  company  comes  out  and  cuts  a  rate  on  the  lakes,  these  rates  are 
given  long  before  the  coal  is  shipped.  The  moment  that  the  New  York,  or  any 
other  company  that  has  any  advantage,  gives  a  low  rate  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  coal  sold,  other  companies  have  to  meet  these  rates  or  wait  on  the  trade. 
If  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  balance  that  they  will  not  follow  this 
company,  then,  of  course,  the  trade  is  all  right,  but  men,  in  haste  to  place  their 
orders,  shave  prices  as  closely  as  possible,  and  consequently  all  of  them  put  their 
coal  in  at  cheap  rates  and  it  affects  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Do  you  favor  a  combination  among  the  mine  operators  of 
the  country  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  miners  if  such  a  combina- 
tion were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  coal  to  a  certain  fixed 
figure? — A.  I  answer  no,  by  saying  that  the  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  different  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Will  you  please  state  in  what  way? — A.  By  organiza- 
tion, mutual  organization,  imbued  with  fairness  and  honesty.  Let  the  trade  take 
care  of  itself.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ought  to  cover  the 
trade  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  NORTH.)  Does  it  not  cover  it  now? — A.  In  a  way. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  you  are  com- 
plaining about  and  its  effect  on  wages  of  miners? — A.  No;  I  am  complaining  of 
the  unjust  methods  that  are  put  in  operation — the  fact  that  this  company  clothes 
itself  with  the  right  to  work  its  men  2  hours  a  day  longer,  and  for  12  cents  per  ton 
less  tonnage  rate,  and  some  10  or  15  cents  per  day  for  day  labor. 

Q.  Are  they  driven  into  taking  that  by  excessive  competition? — A.  No;  they  are 
the  leading  competitors,  forcing  their  own  rates  on  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
is  increased  that  the  operators  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  greater  wages  to 
the  miners? — A.  No;  this  particular  company,  I  think  not.  It  shows  a  disposition 
to  govern  the  trade  without  the  enforcement  of  any  law. 

Q.  The  facts  are  that  the  present  low  rate  of  wages  to  the  miners  is  the  result 
of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  capacity  of  the  mines  and  number  of  miners 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  country  with  what  is  needed  for  consump- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Instead  of  making  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade,  you 
would  have  the  operators  come  together  with  the  employees  and  discuss  a  fair 
scale,  and  agree  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  operator,  of  his  own 
capital,  safety  of  his  company,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee  in  getting  a 
fair  wage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
nature  of  trusts? — A.  No;  because  they  have  not  the  elements;  they  do  not  desire 
the  elements.  A  labor  organization  is  formed  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment. Our  organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Q.  But  are  not  the  details  of  the  organization  so  that  a  few  men,  the  officers  of 
your  organization,  might  arrange  for  the  prices  for  the  entire  body  of  coal  miners? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  in  the  nature  of  a  labor  trust? — A.  No;  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  as  I  take  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F  ARQUHAR.  )  Are  not  the  men  that  you  send  to  these  conferences  of 
operators  and  miners,  delegates  from  a  body,  properly  elected? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Representatives  in  Congress  are  a  trust  because  they  are 
representatives  of  each  Congressional  district? — A.  They  ought  not  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFORD.)  Do  you  think  a  labor  organization  is  more  of  a  trust 
than  a  political  one? — A.  Not  nearly  so  much. 

Q.  As  to  supply  and  demand  regulating  wages,  wherein  does  supply  and  demand 
in  the  coal  industry  differ  to-day  from  what  it  was  2  years  ago,  when  prices  were 
so  much  lower  and  the  hours  of  labor  so  much  longer;  was  there  any  material 
difference? — A.  No;  not  any  material  difference.  Both  supply  and  demand  have 
largely  increased  during  the  last  2  years,  and  prices  are  better. 

Q.  How  about  supply  and  demand  of  labor;  you  are  speaking  of  the  product? — 
A.  Yes.  The  supply  and  demand  of  labor  has  not  materially  changed  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  There  is  certainly  more  demand  now  for  labor  than 
there  was? — A.  There  is  more  demand  for  labor,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  your  opinion,  would  the  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  coal  be  increased  from  the  mines  of  our  country  by  a  cheaper  mining 
rate? — A.  No,  if  we  take  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  we  would  go  into 
other  markets  of  the  world,  yes;  but  for  our  consumption,  no. 

Q.  Speaking  of  our  own  country,  any  advance  or  decline  in  price,  so  long  as 
those  prices  are  within  reason,  would  not  materially  affect  the  production  and 
consumption  of  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  in  regulating  those  prices,  and  what  part  do  the 
organizations  of  both  employers  and  employees  play  in  that  connection? — A.  A 
low  market  naturally  brings  low  prices;  a  rising  market  brings  rising  prices. 
The  organization  plays  the  part  of  mediator  and  "asks  that  justice  be  done;  and 
whenever  the  market  shows  that  a  reduction  should  take  place  the  organization 
sees  that  the  reduction  is  made,  doing  justice  to  the  market,  and,  vice  versa,  in 
getting  an  advance  on  a  rising  market. 

Q.  The  coal  trade  could  be  best  stimulated  by  an  association  of  the  employers 
and  employees,  treating  mutually  and  voluntarily  together,  and  holding  selling 
prices  up  to  reasonable  rates? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coal 
trade  could  be  solved  by  a  general  union  of  both  miners  and  operators,  in  respect 
of  organizations  meeting  mutually  for  the  protection  of  the  industry. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized? — A. 
Unskilled  labor,  to  my  mind,  stands  the  same  as  skilled  labor,  and  all  labor 
should  be  organized  for  its  mutual  protection. 

Q.  Is  there  a  class  of  men  in  the  mines,  generally  speaking,  known  as  unskilled 
men,  or  are  you  bothered  as  much  in  that  connection  as  the  other  trades? — A.  No; 
we  are  not.  Generally  speaking,  a  man  that  can  go  into  the  mine  and  do  any  of 
the  daily  labor  that  is  to  be  done  in  and  around  the  mine,  can  go  into  the  coal 
face  and  dig  coal.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  employed  in  and  around  the  mines — 
in  the  mines  particularly — that  is  not  a  practical  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  long  does  it  require  a  man  to  be  what  you  call  a 
practical  miner  in  the  mining  of  coal  to  advantage? — A.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  adapt  themselves  after  they  come  to  maturity.  To  my  mind  the  practical 
man  is  the  man  who  has  been  raised  from  boyhood  up  in  the  mine — that  is,  through 
the  different  processes  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Could  he  not  learn  to  mine  coal  to  advantage  in  2, 3,  or  4  years,  as  other 
trades  are  learned? — A.  He  may  be  able  to  mine  coal  in  2  weeks.  Take  that  man 
out  of  that  vein  and  put  him  in  another  vein,  and  he  would  have  to  learn  it  all 
over  again;  and  other  work  in  and  around  the  mine  he  would  not  be  able  to  do 
through  the  lack  of  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to 
strikes.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  on  that  subject? — A.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land Gas  Coal  Company  and  others  led  up  to  our  1897  strike.  The  conditions  that 
we,  together  with  others,  were  under  made  living  unbearable.  Men  will  only 
strike  when  they  see  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it;  when  they  are  forced  into  it. 
We  were  forced  to  have  that  1897  strike.  At  the  mining  rate  that  prevailed  we 
could  not  live;  we  could  not  meet  the  demands  that  came  against  us.  When 
conditions  get  so,  men  get  dissatisfied,  and  then  decide  to  strike  rather  than  work 
under  those  conditions.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1897  when  the  last 
general  suspension  took  place  among  the  miners. 

Q.  Are  the  miners,  in  your  judgment,  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  trades- 
men?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Why  is  it  that  mining  strikes  occur  so  often?  Is  it  because  of  the  natural 
desire  of  miners  to  enter  upon  strikes,  or  is  it  because  of  some  peculiar  conditions 
of  their  trade? — A.  It  is  on  account  of  some  peculiar  conditions  of  the  trade. 
We  have  more  strikes  where  miners  are  unorganized  than  we  have  where  they 
are  organized. 

Q.  What  are  those  peculiar  conditions? — A.  Where  the  employers  seek  to  make 
a  change  of  any  kind  it  naturally  arouses  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  and 
custom  has  shown  us  that  when  changes  are  asked  by  the  employers  of  some  kind 
it  is  generally  for  the  advantage  of  the  company.  Strikes  will  take  place  by  the 
companies  demanding  changes. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  or  weighing  of  coal,  for  instance,  to  do  with  giving 
rise  to  strikes? — A.  The  screens  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  trouble  at  times.  A 
screen  that  will  be  put  up  to-day,  fixed  up  according  to  specifications,  may  get 
out  of  gear,  may  get  out  of  shape.  The  company  may  raise  it  a  little — raise  the 
elevation  so  that  the  coal  will  not  go  over  it;  sometimes  the  bars  get  loose;  some- 
times they  get  old  and  worn.  When  they  get  old  they  will  spread,  and  all  these 
intricacies  in  the  screen  give  trouble  back  and  forth. 

Q.  The  weighing  of  coal? — A.  It  is  quite  a  thing  to  find  out  the  intricacies  of 
some  of  the  scales,  and  the  weighing  of  coal  has  certainly  caused  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  we  have  mines  to-day  where,  generally  speaking,  the  miners  will  tell 
you  they  do  not  get  any  weight  at  all;  they  know  they  are  robbed;  and  yet  to 
learn  how  they  are  robbed  and  where  they  are  robbed  is  the  great  mystery. 

Q.  You  have  inspectors,  have  you  not,  provided  by  the  State,  to  examine  those 
scales,  etc.? — A.  The  screen  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  took  the  right  away  from  the  mine  inspector  to 
examine  the  screen.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Steen  case,  wherein  the  man  had  been 
arrested  for  false  weights,  tried  in  the  courts,  and  was  sentenced.  He  appealed 
to  the  higher  court.  The  higher  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Q.  As  to  docking  of  weight  for  impurities,  is  this  not  also  a  cause  of  strikes 
very  frequently? — A.  Yes.  The  system  is  applied  at  mines  where  the  miners  are 
supposed  to  accept  it.  There  were  lots  of  mines  in  the  Pitts  burg  district  that  it 
was  not  tried  on  at  all.  I  have  seen  notices  go  up  at  mines  saying  that  any  miner 

second  offense  will 
and  as  a  result 

Q.  And  in  case  of  discharge  do  the  miners  sometimes  strike  to  have  the  man 
who  is  discharged  retained? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  legislature  of  your  State  some  two  years  ago  sent  an 
investigating  committee  into  the  mining  regions  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  regarding  that  investiga- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  they  made  a  report.  I  expect  you  could  get  a  copy  of  it  in 
Harrisburg.  That  commission  reported  in  Harrisburg  that  the  conditions  of  the 
miners  were  deplorable.  It  was  a  surprise  to  themselves,  and  they  did  not  think 
that  it  was  possible  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  have  existed  as  long  as  it  had  in 
and  around  Banning. 

Q.  Did  they  treat  the  question  of  screens,  stores,  and  other  irregularities  that 
might  be  found  in  the  district  in  their  report? — A.  Yes.  In  Banning  they  exam- 
ined the  screen  of  H.  K.  Wick.  They  found  the  screen  to  be  80  superficial  feet, 
inch  and  three-quarter,  diamond  bar,  when  the  ordinary  screen  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  was  60  superficial  feet,  inch  and  a  half,  flat  bar. 

Q.  In  making  the  investigation  did  they  take  testimony  from  miners  and 
operators  alike,  giving  each  side  a  fair  opportunity  to  present  their  case? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
the  workers,  employers,  and  the  community  at  large? — A.  Taking  the  progress 
that  this  country  has  made  during  the  last  20  or  25  years,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  we  have  had,  they  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
cotmtry. 

<^.  Do  you  believe  that  the  workers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  strikes? — A.  I 
believe  that  both  parties  are  benefited  largely  by  them,  that  is,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  For  the  time  being  both  parties  suffer. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  great  third  party 
who  has  no  direct  connection  with  it,  the  community  at  large? — A.  In  some 
instances,  yes;  in  an  indirect  way  they  are  benefited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Often  strikes  are  caused  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
production  of  coal,  are  they  not,  and  in  that  way  relieving  the  market  and  getting 
an  advance  for  coal,  and  thus  enabling  the  miners  to  get  a  better  price  for 
mining? — A.  Not  often. 
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Q.  Has  it  not  been  done? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  strikes  ever  inaugurated  for  unreasonable  and 
trivial  causes  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  simply  to  show  their  authority,  the 
power  they  have? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  such  an  experiment 
would  be  tried. 

Q.  Do  you  not  sometimes  inaugurate  strikes  where  the  matter  is  itself  imma- 
terial, but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  show  that  your  organizations  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed  in  their  demands? — A.  No.  It  has  been  my  policy  in  life,  gen- 
erally, to  have  good  reason.  I  never  wished  to  inaugurate  or  see  a  strike  inaugu- 
rated where  the  question  at  issue  was  not  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests 
concerned. 

Q.  But  you  would  advise  your  organization  to  strike  simply  to  assert  its 
authority,  would  you  not,  if  there  was  a  principle  involved? — A.  Not  to  assert 
pur  authority.  If  the  question  at  issue  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
interests  concerned  I  would  advise  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ability  of  workingmen  to  strike,  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  a 
strike  might  be  inaugurated,  that  joint  agreements  would  be  rendered  impossi- 
ble?— A.  It  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  strike  has  done  so  much  in  bringing  the  employer 
and  employee  closer  together? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  power 
of  the  workingmen  combined  that  has  alleviated  his  position  from  what  he  was 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  are  your  methods  of  strikes? — A.  Our  methods  of  strikes,  when  a 
strike  takes  place  with  the  organization,  is  for  us  to  seek  to  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  whole  of  the  miners.  In  some  instances  men  disregard  the  orders 
to  strike  and  continue  to  work.  In  such  cases  we  try  to  influence  those  men  to 
come  out  with  us,  showing  them  wherein  they  are  injuring  us  by  continuing  to 
work  and  dividing  our  force. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  principle,  recognized  by  both  employers  and  employees  in 
the  mining  trade,  in  a  belt  of  territory,  composed  of  four  or  five  States,  which  is 
known  as  the  central  competitive  field,  that  a  high  price  can  not  exist  in  one  part 
of  that  field  and  a  low  price  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  relative 
price  must  exist  in  all  parts  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  your  organization  is  interested  in  maintaining  that  rela- 
tive price  at  all  times,  as  is  the  operators'  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  small  portion  of  that  field,  by  working  at  a  reduced  price,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole  field,  will  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  boycott — does  your  organization  resort  to  the  boycott  at  any  time? — A. 
Yes;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  boycott;  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  output 
of  a  company  by  appealing  to  organized  labor  not  to  patronize.  That  word  boy- 
cott is  a  little  strong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  You  can  not  boycott  the  product,  can  you? — A.  We  can 
limit  the  output  of  a  mine  considerably  for  local  purposes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  attempted  to  curtail  in  the  market  by  means  of 
the  boycott  the  production  of  nonunion  coal? — A.  Yes;  last  year  we  attempted 
that  as  against  the  West  Virginia  cheap  coal  coming  in  there. 

Q.  Was  it  successful? — A.  Partly  so.    It  had  its  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  blacklist,  what  have  you  to  say  regarding  it? — 
A.  The  blacklist  is  one  of  those  methods  that  is  generally  tried  to  be  kept  under 
the  surface.  Where  a  man  is  discharged  and  goes  around  from  place  to  place 
and  can  not  get  any  work,  sometimes  it  is  found  out;  as  soon  as  they  get  his  name, 
after  working  a  day  or  two,  he  is  discharged.  To  find  put  who  did  it  is  a  hard 
matter.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  give  the  men  the  right  to  prosecute,  if  you 
can  find  it  out.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  it  out. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  terms  in  your  organization,  blacklisting  your  members? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  you  ever  blacklist  the  mine  or  operator? — A.  No;  but 
;  is  the  blacklist  that  we  get. 

Q.  Do  you  in  turn  ever  blacklist  a  mine  to  prevent  miners  working  there? — A. 
fo;  we  have  never  attempted  it. 

Q.  Picketing,  patrolling,  and  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees,  and  sympathetic  strikes — any  sympathetic  strikes? — A. 
In  some  instances,  yes.  Last  year,  when  the  third-pool  strike  of  the  Monongahela 
River  was  going  on,  we  asked  the  miners  in  the  fourth  pool,  who  were  loading 
coal  for  the  operators  in  the  third  pool  who  refused  to  pay  scale  rates,  to  not  load 
any  coal  for  those  operators — practically  a  sympathetic  strike. 
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Q.  How  about  picketing? — A.  We  did  some  of  that  in  1897  at  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company's  mines.  When  the  miners  persisted  in  work- 
ing tip  there  we  went  up  and  tried  to  intercept  them  in  the  morning;  talked  with 
them,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  stop. 

Q.  Any  violence  used  in  trying  to  prevent  them  from  working? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  operation  of  the  law,  etc. — what  have  you  to  say  of  them? — A. 
The  importation  of  foreign  labor  is  very  disagreeable  to  us — new  or  foreign  labor 
coming  in  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  are  striking.  Most  of  our  strikes — in  fact, 
the  whole  of  them — being  based  on  fair  and  reasonable  grounds,  to  see  men  brought 
in  from  other  sections,  and  sometimes  other  countries,  has  a  tendency  to  rile  men 
and  throw  the  country  into  trouble  just  at  that  particular  time  and  place. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  not  opposed  to  the  importation  of  those  men  when  an 
employer  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  labor  he  desires,  is  it? — 
A.  No;  if  everything  is  right,  certainly  not.  We  do  not  object  to  a  foreigner 
coming  in  or  a  new  man  from  another  field,  providing  there  is  work  there  for  him. 

Q.  Providing  the  labor  of  that  particular  section  is  already  employed,  there  is 
no  trouble  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  contract 
labor? — A.  We  think  that  the  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced — that  no  man  should 
be  brought  into  this  country  under  contract. 

Q.  How  about  bringing  a  man  from  one  State  to  another? — A.  If  it  is  an  evil 
from  one  country  to  another,  it  is  just  as  bad  from  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  law  or  joint  commit- 
tees, temporary  or  permanent — what  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on 
those  questions? — A.  Our  organization  is  favorable  to  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, mutually,  by  joint  committees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  By  law  or  mutual  agreement? — A.  No;  not  by  law.  I  do 
not  believe  that  State  or  national  law  for  compulsory  arbitration  would  lelp 
matters  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  your  organization  ever  expressed  itself  on  that 
point? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  creation  of  State  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them.  I  am  very  favorable,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them  worked. 

Q.  Your  organization  would  be  favorable  to  them,  you  think? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  injunction  in  strikes,  what  have  you  to  say? — A.  Injunctions,  as 
they  have  been  dealt  up  to  us  by  the  courts  of  Allegheny  County,  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  law — the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue  an 
injunction  prohibiting  a  man  to  work  or  go  near  a  work  because  it  displeases  the 
employer. 

Q.  Have  these  injunctions  been  used  as  against  the  miners  in  any  of  their  recent 
strikes? — A.  Yes.  I  myself  was  enjoined  two  or  three  different  times  before 
going  on  or  near  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany's mine  or  property. 

Q.  Enjoined  from  committing  some  supposed  crime,  or  enjoined  from  going  on 
the  property? — A.  From  going  on  the  property  or  talking  with  the  employees  in 
or  around  that  place. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  destroying  the  property  or  committing  any  acts  of 
violence? — A.  Never.  I  was  in  that  section  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  there 
never  was  an  act  of  violence  while  we  were  there.  An  injunction  was  served 
upon  me  before  I  had  ever  gotten  to  the  place.  It  was  an  injunction  restraining 
all  the  officers  of  the  organization. 

Q.  This  was  during  the  strike  of  1897? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  miners'  camps  during  that 
strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it,  or  not,  correct  that  barrels  of  beer  or  barrels  of  whisky  were  sent  there 
by  some  unknown  parties,  freight  prepaid? — A.  Yes;  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent 
to  Turtle  Creek. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  in  that  camp? — A.  We  must  have  had  2,000  or  3,000 
men  some  days. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  sent  the  liquor? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  camp,  what  was  your  action  when  that 
barrel  of  liquor  was  received? — A.  I  did  not  receive  the  barrel;  did  not  see  it.  I 
heard  of  it  being  received  at  the  station,  and  issued  orders  to  ship  it  back;  that 
we  wanted  no  liquor  about  the  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  In  whose  name  was  it  shipped? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  it 
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was  shipped  to.  My  information  came  from  newspaper  men,. that  there  was  a 
barrel  of  liquor  at  the  station.  I  said,  "  You  go  back  and  have  that  barrel  of 
liquor  shipped  away." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where? — A.  To  wherever  it  was  shipped  from;  that 
it  would  not  be  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  without  your  knowing  to 
whom  that  barrel  was  shipped,  you  had  the  power  to  order  it  shipped  back? — A. 
It  was  shipped,  I  understood,  to  the  camp,  and  as  I  had  charge  of  the  camp,  as 
soon  as  I  was  informed  it  was  there  I  ordered  it  shipped  back;  to  be  returned; 
that  we  would  not  receive  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  could  have  prompted  the 
shipping  of  that  barrel  of  liquor  by  anybody? — A.  If  that  barrel  of  liquor  had 
been  distributed  among  those  men  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
enemy  to  come  into  the  camp,  if  he  wished  to,  and  pick  a  quarrel,  and  lead  the 
men  on  to  do  something  that  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  would  not  be  done 
without  liquor. 

Q.  Incite  acts  of  lawlessness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  your  organization  at  any  time  been 
arrested  for  violations  of  injunctions,  to  your  knowledge,  under  contempt  of 
court? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have;  some  of  our  members. 

Q.  What  was  the  penalty;  do  you  remember? — A.  I  think  they  were  all  finally 
settled  up  in  court  by  paying  the  costs.  There  have  not  been  any  of  the  officers, 
to  my  knowledge,  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  while  all  of  them,  I  think,  have 
been  served  with  injunctions — more  or  less  of  them. 

Q.  The  injunction  is  not  regarded  by  your  organization  as  a  fair  means  employed 
in  influencing  results  during  strikes? — A.  No;  it  is  one  of  the  means  they  take  to 
intimidate  the  miners  and  their  officers  as  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
strike. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  and  methods  of  payment,  what  have  you  to  say? — A.  I  fully 
believe  that  a  weekly  pay  should  be  made  in  cash.  It  would  largely  put  the  miner 
in  position  to  keep  away  from  a  company  store.  The  evil  of  the  company  store 
would  be  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Have  you  any  sliding  scale  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  It  is  adopted  in  other  countries,  I  believe;  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  To  what  extent  does  the  practice  exist  of  isssuing 
store  orders  in  the  mining  districts? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent.  Where  the  com- 
pany stores  exist  the  miner  has  to  go  to  the  company  office  and  he  gets  a  coupon 
or  store  order  book,  sometimes  like  one  of  these  monthly  passes  on  a  railroad. 
Different  companies  have  different  methods  of  doing  it.  They  punch  until  every 
figure  is  gone,  and  they  remain  there  as  a  relic.  They  will  tear  the  coupons  out 
amounting  to  the  purchase,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  this  custom  practiced  generally  in  the  mining  districts,  so  far  as  your 
observation  leads  you  to  believe? — A.  Yes;  wherever  the  company  stores  exist. 

Q.  Is  the  company  store  generally  adopted  by  the  operators  in  the  different 
mining  sections? — A.  During  the  last  year  a  large  number  have  been  opened  up, 
and  I  believe  there  are  more  being  contemplated  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  Dur- 
ing 1896  they  were  pretty  much  all  done  away  with,  but  they  come  on  one  after 
another,  until  the  Pittsburg  district  to-day  has  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  of  other  districts? — A.  In  the  Connellsyille  coke  region 
to-day,  under  H.  C.  Frick's  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  they  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eighteen  or  twenty  stores,  termed  the  Union  Supplies  Companies,  and  I 
know  that  provisions,  compared  with  prices  where  I  live,  are  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  higher  in  the  company  stores  than  in  the  stores  around  our  section;  that  is, 
individual  stores.  There  is  no  company  store  where  I  work. 

Q.  Do  the  mining  companies  operating  those  stores  usually  own  or  lease  the 
lands  upon  which  the  mines  and  stores  are  located? — A.  In  some  instances  large 
companies,  such  as  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  own  pretty  much  the  surface  as  well  as  the 
mine.  There  are  some  places  where  the  companies  will  actually  prohibit  a  huck- 
ster going  into  the  place,  and  if  they  see  a  box  of  groceries  or  anything  else  go  to 
a  man,  they  inquire  the  reason,  and  sometimes  it  causes  his  discharge. 

Q.  Is  the  existence  of  these  stores  in  the  mining  communities  in  any  case  neces- 

iry  or  indispensable  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  mine? — A.  No,  if  an  oppor- 

anity  was  given  for  an  individual  to  come  in  and  run  a  store.  There  are  many 
ipplfcants  for  such  opportunities. 

Q.  Is  that  opportunity  denied  individuals? — A.  Yes;  where  they  own  the  sur- 

ice,  certainly. 

Q.  Where  there  is  no  other  store  in  the  mining  community,  miners  are  obliged 
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to  deal  in  the  store  operated  by  the  company — where  there  is  no  other  store  con- 
venient enough  to  buy  any  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  employer  directly  or  indirectly 
brought  influence  on  a  workingman  to  deal  in  the  store,  or  punished  a  working- 
man  for  his  failure  to  deal  in  the  store? — A.  Yes.  In  years  gone  by  we  established 
in  our  section  a  cooperative  store,  and  the  manager  of  the  company  store  came  to 
the  manager  of  our  cooperative  store  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  put  the  prices 
away  up  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live,  that  he  would  crush  us  out  of  the 
business.  He  says,  "We  can  do  it,  mind  you.  If  you  doubt  my  word,  just  watch 
pur  delivery  wagon."  "We  pursued  our  course,  and  of  course  times  came  around 
in  1897  when  the  company  practically  abolished  its  company  store  in  that  section. 
The  cooperative  store  sold  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  the  company  store  did 
in  that  section  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Generally,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  are  these  mines 
near  villages? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  yes. 

Q.  And  in  these  villages  are  general  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  miners  to  supply  themselves  from  these  village 
stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  huckstering  or  delivery  wagons  through  those 
districts  there  selling  vegetables  and  meats  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOR"D.  )  Have  you  any  companies  in  mind  in  which  huckster 
wagons  or  delivery  wagons  were  forbidden  to  sell  goods  to  the  miners  where  the 
company  stores  exist? — A.  To-day  at  H.  K.  Wick's  works  at  Wickhaven,  there 
are  notices  up  on  the  boards  on  the  roads  going  into  the  company  houses,  that 
hucksters  and  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law;  prohibited  from 
going  in  or  around  the  company  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.  )  Are  hucksters  licensed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Licensed  for  trade  in  the  districts,  on  the  public  highways,  and  in  the  streets 
and  villages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  not,  however,  mines  in  isolated  places  where  it  would  not  be  even 
advantageous  to  consumers  to  go  long  distances,  and  they  would  perforce  have  to 
trade  in  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  there  are  isolated  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  new  fields  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  up  tenement  houses  and  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  in  some  cases; 
very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  the  statement  here  that  the  men  that  trade  at  those 
stores  have  not  one  word  to  say  as  to  the  prices  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  those 
stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the  mines? — 
A.  Entirely  so,  yes. 

Q.  Are  those  stores  usually  owned  by  the  owners  of  mines  or  are  they  started 
by  parties  who  are  in  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  mines? — A.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  owner  has  them  entirely;  there  are  other  places  where  he  will 
get  someone  else  to  run  the  store,  and  he  will  get  10  per  cent  for  stopping  the 
money  from  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which  a  coal 
producer  or- operator  failed  to  secure  all  the  labor  he  needed  at  any  new  mine 
that  he  might  open,  even  though  he  built  no  tenement  houses  and  opened  no 
stores? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  already  cases  where  they  can  not  get  all  the  labor 
they  want — in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  no  houses.  That  is  only  a  matter 
of  time;  if  he  does  that  the  man  will  have  to  build  himself  a  place.  Generally 
the  miners,  if  they  get  the  opportunity  at  all,  would  rather  have  no  company 
houses. 

Q.  Is  the  building  of  company  houses  and  the  opening  of  stores  indispensable 
to  the  operation  of  mines  in  every  case? — A.  No;  not  in  every  case. 

Q.  You  believe  that  in  every  case  the  mines  can  be  operated  without  either? — 
A.  Either,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  could  open  a  mine  in  almost  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  get  all  the  labor  you  would  want  in  it  whether  the  company  store 
was  there  or  a  tenement  house? — A.  In  a  short  space  of  time;  yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  walking  distance  from  near  villages  and  markets? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Speaking  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  store  and 
the  supposed  evils  of  which  the  miners  complain,  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  trade,  both  from  the  miners'  standpoint  and  the  operators' 
standpoint? — A.  The  greatest  evil  to  my  mind  that  the  miner  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  screen.  There  are  so  many  intricacies  connected  with  it  and  so  many 
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advantages  taken  of  it  that  it  gives  the  miner  more  trouble  than  any  other  single 
thing. 

Q.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections? — A.  The  dif- 
ferent wage  scales  in  different  sections  are  formed  according  to  market  prices 
and  the  condition  of  the  coal.  Various  seams  of  coal  have  more  or  less  difficul- 
ties, and  as  a  result  different  prices,  but  they  have  all  the  same  tendency  toward 
aboiit  the  same  earning  power  per  man. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  for  the 
past  50  years? — A.  I  believe  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring  man  to-day 
is  much  better  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  improved  the  social  condition,  in  your  opinion? — A.  The  shorter 
workday  gives  the  miner  and  workingman  generally  an  opportunity  to  study,  to 
elevate  himself.  As  a  result,  the  more  knowledge  he  gets  the  higher  the  stand- 
ard ;  he  is  desiring  to  better  his  social  condition  as  the  number  increases  and  the 
conditions  improve. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday  has  been  secured  by  your  organization,  has  it  not? — 
A.  True,  through  each  other. 

Q.  Then  your  organization  is  one  of  the  influences? — A.  The  whole  of  the 
influence ;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Has  the  miners'  organization  ever  gained  shorter 
hours  through  State  legislation? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  has  been  simply  by  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  and  others  in  general 
conference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  can  you  say  of  the  rates  of  wages  during  your 
experience,  during  the  past  50  years? — A.  To  go  back  50  years,  they  have  fluctu- 
ated very  much.  They  are  better  to-day,  I  believe,  considerably,  than  they  were 
50  years  ago  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — A.  I  have  been  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  for  a  little  over  17  years. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  compared  with  17  years  ago? — A.  They  are  not  nearly  as 
high  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  What  price  per  ton  did  you  receive,  if  you  can  recollect? — A.  I  think  about 
$1.05  per  ton,  or  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  now? — A.  To-day  it  is  66  cents  per  ton  over  1£  inch 
screens ;  that  is  one-sixth  of  the  screen  less.  It  was  1|  inch  screen  then. 

Q.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages ;  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  Well, 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  get  better  wages  ;  that  is  one 
of  its  prime  objects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Previous  to  your  system  of  conferences  did  not  all 
your  rise  in  wages  come  from  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  it  has  become  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Was  not  a  reduction  during  those  days  usually 
resisted  by  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To-day  is  the  same  true? — A.  No;  we  have  conceded  reductions,  large  reduc- 
tions, by  our  organization. 

Q.  Employment,  increased  or  decreased  number  of  employees,  the  unemployed. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  topic? — A.  No.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
not  very  many  unemployed,  I  believe.  The  work  is  generally  fair  and  men  are  in 
demand. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  children? — A.  The 
effects  of  employment  of  children  are  largely  minimized  in  the  coal  mining  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  law  there  prohibiting  children  until  in  their  teens.  I 
think  it  is  12  years  at  which  the  law  says  he  can  go  in,  but  the  school  law  inter- 
feres there  and  says  until  he  is  15  years  of  age  he  has  to  go  to  school.  Conse- 
quently we  have  not  much  evil  effect  from  child  labor  in  the  mines;  but  I  well 
remember  when  there  was  lots  of  it,  and  I  well  remember  it  had  a  very  injurious 
effect. 

Q.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  best  law  for  all  concerned,  the  12-year  limit  or 

higher  limit? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Seasonal  causes,  I  presume,  operate  largely  in  your  business  as  causes  of 
irregular  employment? — A.  Yes;  we  have  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  for 
istance,  when  the  lakes  are  open — just  coming  on  this  season — when  all  the  men 
ire  generally  employed. 

Q.  Ship  largely  from  the  central  coal  fields  to  the  northwestern  markets? — A. 
L"O  the  northwestern  markets. 

Q.  River  shipments  also? — A.  River  shipments  when  the  water  is  in  a  navigable 
tate.  They  ship  large  quantities  of  coal  down  the  Monongahela  River  to  the 
lower  markets. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  it  not  usual  there  to  have  the  coal  shipments  on  the 
lakes  about  the  last? — A.  If  everything  is  going  on  peaceably  and  fair,  I  think 
that  they  generally  try  to  ship  it  during  the  whole  of  the  season/but  we  have  seen — 
last  year,,  for  instance — where  they  hold  off  the  season  very  late,  and  make  the 
larger  shipments  in  the  back  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  Was  that  to  make  a  poor  market  in  the  West  and  bring  the  supply  in  late  in 
the  season? — A.  I  think  it  was  contemplated  for  a  reduction,  for  getting  the  coal 
at  a  reduced  rate  that  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the 
year? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  miners  will  average  200  days  per  year. 

Q.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States;  Sunday  labor:1 — A.  The  hours  of  labor  in 
our  section  is  8  hours.  We  have  some  little  Sunday  labor;  machine  mines,  where 
the  machines  are  run  night  and  day.  Coal  loaded  out  on  Saturday  leaves  bare 
places,  and  men  will  go  in  on  Sunday  night  and  cut  coal;  that  is,  a  small  portion 
of  them.  There  are  not  many  and  it  is  not  in  all  mines.  In  slack  times  they  gen- 
erally can  get  along  without. 

Q.  Is  this  Sunday  labor  agreeable  to  the  men  employed? — A.  If  they  object  to 
it  they  lose  their  positions;  they  either  have  to  do  it  or  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  Sunday 
labor? — A.  It  is  not  favorable;  we  are  opposed  to  Sunday  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  shorter  workday,  its  effect,  the  economic  and 
social  arguments  against  it;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that? — A.  The  shorter  work- 
day is  a  blessing  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  individual.  Everybody  is  bene- 
fitted  by  it  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence.  I  approve  of  the  shorter  work- 
day in  all  branches  of  labor.  I  believe  that  the  ability  to  produce  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  ability  to  consume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tax  the  laboring 
people  to  work  so  long  and  produce  so  much  more  than  we  can  consume  in  a 
given  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mine  is  probably  as  severe  a 
test  on  the  physical  energies  of  a  man  as  any  trade  there  is  in  this  country? — A. 
The  coal  mine,  to  my  mind,  taxes  the  physical  ability  of  a  man  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trades.  They  are  barred  from  the  sun  and  pure  air,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  mine  more  than  8  hours. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  mines  and  the  hard  work,  have  they 
not  been,  in  the  main,  the  reasons,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  why  the  hours 
have  been  shortened  and  will  be  shortened? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  as  much  a  physical  as  a  moral  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company 
stores,  etc. ;  have  you  any  laws  in  the  different  States  touching  upon  these  sub- 
jects?— A.  We  have  no  screen  law.  Custom  or  agreement  has  established  a  uni- 
form screen  of  72  superficial  feet,  with  rod,  bar,  flat  surface,  with  sufficient  bevels 
to  keep  the  screen  in  good  working  order;  but  there  is  no  law,  and  there  are  some 
violations  even  of  this  agreement.  I  have  mentioned  this  mine  at  Wickhaven, 
where  the  screen  to-day  stands  80  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  space  between  the  bars? — A.  An  inch  and  a 
quarter  between  the  bars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Was  there  a  law  in  your  State  totally  abolishing  the 
screen  that  has  been  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  that  the  miners  mine  screened  before  it  is  credited  to  their 
account? — A.  Yes.  The  miner  loads  his  coal  into  the  wagon  and  sends  it  out.  It 
is  dumped  over  the  screen.  The  big  coal  that  goes  over  the  top  of  the  screen  goes 
into  a  bin  and  is  weighed  there.  The  slack  is  taken  out;  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  different  grades  of  coal  made  out  of  the  screenings. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  product  will  pass  through  the  meshes  or  bars 
of  the  screen? — A.  I  think  that  the  committee  that  undertook  that  job  proved  that 
39  per  cent  did. 

Q.  Who  composed  this  committee? — A.  William  Dodge,  the  vice-president  of 
the  miners,  and  Uriah  Billingha-m,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  for  the  miners. 
I  think  Mr.  Schluederberg  was  one  of  the  committee  for  the  operators,  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen. 

Q.  It  was  a  joint  committee  of  both  the  miners  and  the  operators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  this  39  per  cent  that  passes  through  the  screens,  what  disposition  is 
made  of  it? — A.  All  of  the  nut  coal  is  sold.  The  nut  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
is  practically  as  good  as  the  screened  lump.  For  many  people  they  would  prefer 
to  have  it  to  having  the  big  himps  to  black  up.  I  think  the  difference  is  not  very 
much — the  difference  of  price  between  the  nut  and  the  lump  coal.  Slack,  of 
course,  is  rated  away  down  much  less.  The  different  markets  have  different 
prices  for  those  grades  of  coal;  they  vary. 
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Q.  The  contention  of  your  organization  is  not  to  abolish  the  screen  so  much  as 
to  weigh  the  coal  before  it  is  screened  and  pay  the  miner  a  common  price  per  ton 
for  it;  an  agreed  price. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  allow,  of  course,  the  operator  to  screen  it  and  fit  it  for  the  market  as 
he  thinks  best? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  this  is  agreed  to,  or  where  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  any  case,  has  the 
miners'  organization  been  willing  to  cut  down  the  tonnage  price  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  screening? — A.  We  are  willing  to  deal.  We  ha  vet  wo  prices.  We 
get  42.66  cents  for  run  of  mine  price  to-day,  and  66  cents  per  ton  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  cooperation? — Yes;  we  favor  cooperative 
production. 

Q.  Any  other  form  of  production? — A.  Profit  sharing.  There  is  a  thing  that, 
to  my  mind,  would  interest  every  man,  where  the  producer  is  to  get  a  share  of 
the  profits.  It  interests  every  employee  to  bring  all  out  of  the  business  that  there 
is  in  it.  Cooperation  is  just  the  same,  to  my  mind,  only  in  a  different  form.  The 
same  end  is  obtained. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  mining  plants  now  that  you  call  to  mind? — A. 
No;  we  have  some  in  name;  but  in  purpose  really  their  chances  of  success  are 
limited;  and  they  have  actually  operated  against  the  best  interests  of  the  mine, 
where  it  is  cooperative  in  name  but  not  in  practice. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  immigration  on  the  mining  industry? — A.  The  effect 
of  immigration  on  the  mining  industry  has  been  injurious  to  a  large  extent. 
Men  without  regard  to  education,  morals,  or  anything  else  have  been  brought 
into  the  mines,  and  the  person  that  has  been  willing  to  put  up  with  the  lowest 
conditions  that  were  possible  for  a  human  being  to  exist  under  has  been  the  man 
that  has  been  preferred  in  some  instances,  and  can  get  employment,  when  a  good, 
practical,  skilled  miner  has  been  refused.  I  mind  one  instance,  where  I  went  and 
asked  for  employment  in  the  Standard  mine  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  very  large  con- 
cern, the  mine  being  known  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  gas,  and  every 
man  required  to  work  with  a  safety  lamp.  I  saw  four  gentlemen  get  work  of  the 
superintendent  when  he  had  refused  me  half  an  hour  before. 

Q.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  that? — A.  I  think  that  these  men  were  more 
humble  in  appearance,  and  would  put  up  with  conditions  that  I  would  object  to; 
but  finally  I  got  employment.  I  went  down  the  cage  with  those  men  the  next 
day.  Each  one  of  them  had  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  going  into  a  gassy  mine;  never 
had  seen  a  lamp  before,  and  wanted  to  get  a  light,  and  they  commenced  to  pick 
the  wick  away  up.  They  were  going  in  there,  taking  the  risk  of  every  other 
man's  life,  who  is  depending  upon  the  action  of  each  individual  that  goes  in 
there. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  1881. 

Q.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Still  you  would  be  willing  now  to  close  the  doors  to  other  immigrants  com- 
ing into  this  country? — A.  No;  I  would  not;  I  am  willing  to  raise  the  wickets 
some. 

Q.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  about  regulating  immigration? — A.  That 
an  immigrant  coming  in  here  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  intelligence; 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  being  able  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  be  prohibitory,  then,  that  far? — A.  As  far  as  the  immigrants 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  concerned. 

Q.  Would  it  not  leave  the  door  open  then  only  to  Great  Britain? — A.  Not  nec- 
essarily. It  would  set  the  people  of  these  other  countries  to  educate  their  intended 
immigrants  up  to  that  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  take  the  broad  view  that  there  is  enough  of 
unemployed  labor  locally  in  this  country  without  further  immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  restriction  would  only  be  temporary  instead  of  per- 
manent?— A.  Yes;  until  conditions  change  according  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  what  is  called  padrone  or  contract  labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  present? — A.  We  have  this:  There  is  contract  labor  to-day;  that  is,  those 
men  working  for  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company  to-day  are 
working  under  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  the  non-English-speaking  class  of  immigrants 
follow  mining  more  than  other  trades,  or  less,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  is  generally  unskilled  labor,  and  they  earn  more  money  if  they 
can  get  into  the  mines  at  all. 

Q.  Does  that  class  follow  mining  more  than  the  other? — A.  I  think  they  follow 
mining  more. 
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Q.  In  treating  with  this  class  through  ycmr  organization  do  you  experience  any 
diffiulty  in  having  the  men  observe  your  rules  and  follow  a  strike  order  as  Amer- 
ican miners  would  follow  it,  simply  regarding  it  as  a  fair  difference  of  opinion 
between  employer  and  employee  that  is  going  to  be  fought  out  along  peaceable 
lines,  or  do  they  regard  it  as  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  uprising? — 
A.  They  are  not  as  peaceable  in  strikes.  When  you  get  them  to  strike  their  con- 
ception is  to  take  things  by  force.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  any  trouble  arises 
it  is  these  people  that  are  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Have  they  any  knowledge  of  the  wages  that  are  paid,  or  ought  to  be  paid, 
for  the  standard  of  living? — A.  No;  they  never  speak  of  the  standard  of  living. 
If  they  are  satisfied,  whether  the  organization  wants  them  to  or  not,  they  are 
going  to  do  as  they  please.  They  have  at  some  times  actually  made  attempts 
upon  the  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  when  the  officers  have  advocated 
certain  peaceable  methods. 

Q.  Have  you  quite  a  number  of  those  people  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  homes  as  compared  with  American  miners? 
Have  they  families  usually? — A.  Some  of  them;  yes.  We  have  in  our  section 
company ,  houses,  14  by  16,  four  rooms,  or  two  rooms  14  by  16,  and  two  12  by  14. 
I  have  known  as  high  as  23  in  one  of  these  houses. 

Q.  Twenty-three  men? — A.  Twenty-three  men,  a  woman,  and  two  or  three 
children.  They  will  sometimes  arrange  it  with  the  man  of  the  house.  The  man 
of  the  house,  boarding  boss,  takes  them,  and  the  woman  works  for  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  boarding  boss  buys  the  whole  of  their  meat  with  one  book.  That 
book  has  set  down  under  each  what  is  bought,  and  each  man  pays  the  division, 
whatever  that  part  is. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  action  in  any  of  its  conventions  either 
encouraging  or  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  or  touching  the  immigration 
question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  organization  has  taken  part  other  than 
to  advise  against  the  contract.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the 
several  States,  and  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  In  Penn- 
sylvania (that  is  all  I  know  much  of)  we  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  public 
schools;  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  regard. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  an  employers'  liability  law  should  be  passed.  It  is 
something  that  is  needed.  A  man  who  offers  his  services  for  the  production  and 
advancement  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  if  at  the  time  of  accident  or  death  that 
trade  may  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  men,  they  are  helpless. 

Sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws:  We  believe  that  the  best  sanitary  conditions 
that  could  be  gotten  should  be  had.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  money  well  saved 
in  the  shape  of  putting  in  inferior  sanitary  conditions. 

Mine-inspection  laws,  we  have  not  very  much  to  complain  of.  Check  weigh- 
man  laws:  As  long  as  coal  has  to  be  weighed  we  think  that  the  check  weighman 
should  have  a  right  to  see  that  every  pound  of  coal  that  is  in  a  car  is  credited  to 
the  miner.  The  check  weighman  there  is  limited  to  some  extent  in  that  he  has 
not  the  right  to  demand  that  the  scales  be  tested  as  freely  and  fully  as  he  ought 
to.  They  claim  that  the  check  weighman  can  only  test  the  scales  at  convenient 
times;  that  he  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine.  If  a  party  is  so 
desirous — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  find  that  at  places  that  is  so — the  scales 
can  be  doctored  with  a  touch,  and  as  long  as  that  coal  is  there  the  check  weigh- 
man has  no  right  to  ask  that  they  be  adjusted.  The  coal  is  there,  and  to  stop  to 
ask  that  the  scales  be  adjusted  and  tested  would  interfere  with  the  running  of 
the  mine,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  operators  to  keep  the  coal  standing  at  the 
screen  all  the  time,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  that  the  testing 
can  be  done,  and  in  one  second  the  scales  can  be  knocked  out  of  gear.  We  have 
another  system  where  it  speaks  of  coal  being  weighed  or  measured.  The  system 
that  prevails  in  the  coke  region  is  by  measurement.  Wagons  are  built  to  hold  3 
tons  of  coal,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  They  are  built  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
big  or  wide  at  the  top.  Under  the  system  of  measurement  they  demand  that  a 
hump  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  at  the  pits,  and  if  that  hump  is  not  up  to 
the  liking  of  the  officials  in  power  the  man  is  suspended — told  that  he  is  docked 
for  a  slack  wagon.  The  same  man  that  only  wants  to  scale  to  the  full  of  the 
wagon  is  notified  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  discharged  entirely 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  laws  that  are  laid  down.  We  believe  that  all  coal 
should  be  weighed  and  not  measured,  and  that  coal  should  be  weighed  before  it 
is  screened,  and  the  check  weighman  should  have  the  right  to  test  the  scales 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  something  wrong,  whether  it 
interferes  with  the  running  of  the  mine  at  that  time  or  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Suppose  the  miners  wanted  to  change  the  scales  and 
have  them  tested  about  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day? — A.  If  the  check  weighman 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  scale  was  out  of  gear,  I  believe  that  it  would  only  be 
reasonable  and  fair  that  it  should  be  tested. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  cheat  you  with  regard  to  weights? — A. 
Yes. 

Q,  Have  you  definite  proof  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  give  any  definite  proof  of  it? — A.  Well,  we  sent  Mr.  Steen  to  State 
prison  for  it,  but  through  some  technicality  of  the  law  he  was  let  out. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance.  Have  you  any  other  instances  in  that  regard  to  offer? 
Mind,  you  make  the  general  charge. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  a  general 
charge.  I  am  telling  you  the  possibility. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  possibilities,  but  facts. — A.  Well,  I  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  every  operator  cheats 
in  weight? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  point  out  an  instance,  and  have  pointed  it  out;  and 
now,  if  there  is  any  further  proof  required,  would  you  refer  the  commission  to  the 
investigation  of  the  legislative  committee  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  order  that  the  position  of  the  organization  that  Mr.  McKay  represents  here 
may  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
Many  things  have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  to:day  that  would  lead  men 
without  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  trade  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  injustices  practiced.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  in  his  experience, 
that  the  average  coal  operator  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  wants  to  treat 
his  men  fairly,  as  much  so  as  in  other  trades,  allowing  for  a  fair  difference  of 
opinion  to  exist  as  between  him  and  those  men  or  their  representatives? — A.  Yes; 
generally  speaking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  small  operators,  even  the  single  operator,  such 
as  you  refer  to  in  the  De  Armitt  case,  who  has  a  large  production,  can  do  more 
injury  to  the  coal  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  the  miners,  than  twenty  operators 
can  do  good,  who  have  a  production  equally  as  large? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  being  true,  then  we  are  to  understand  that  your  organization  has  no 
fight  against  the  operators  as  a  whole? — A.  No;  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  And  that  in  most  cases  the  operators  join  hands  with  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion to  try  to  reach  the  evils  and  remedy  them? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

(Whereupon  the  commission  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock.) 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  County  of  Allegheny. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

EDWARD  McKAY. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

H.  R.  MCPHERSON,  J.  P. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  12, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  SCHLUEDERBEEG, 

Coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
George  W.  Schluederberg,  coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  testified,  the  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Where  are  you  operating? — A.  We  are  operating  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  on  the  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  known 
as  the  "  Pan  Handle."  We  are  also  operating  a  little  east  of  that,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  Wheeling  Division,  and  are  operating  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Main  Division,  just  west  of  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  operating  to  the  north,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad"  known  as  the  Pittsburg  and  Western. 

Q.  Just  generally?— A.  In  the  Pittsburg  district.     We  have  three  localities,  of 

Pelve  mines:  The  First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Company,  the  Pittsburg 
Consolidated  Coal  Company,  the  Robbins  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Willow 
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(Grove  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Midway  Block  Coal  Company,  the  Oak  Ridge 
Coal  Company,  the  Bobbins  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  Pittsburgand  Chicago 
Gas  Coal  Coal  Company,  the  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  miners  you  employ? — A.  About  2,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  growth  and  general  results  of  trade  unions  in  your 
part  of  the  State  and  community? — A.  Trade  unions,  in  my  early  experience, 
which  was  some  30  years  ago,  were  very  overbearing  and  caused  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment;  but  in  later  years,  since  there  has  been  a  closer  coming  together 
between  the  laboring  men  and  employers,  our  dealings  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
with  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  early  days  of  the  mining  industry  things  were  in  rather  a  crude 
state.  We  have  learned  much,  both  operator  and  miner,  in  coming  together  in  our 
annual  or  interstate  meetings.  We  have  worked  in  a  harmonious  way  on  lines 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  have  never  had  to  resort  to  arbitration,  but  have 
always  arrived  at  results  by  merely  consulting,  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
anothers'  condition,  and  agreeing  upon  terms.  That  is  my  experience  in  the  Pitts- 
burg  district;  and  as  far  as  labor  unions  are  concerned,  the  only  drawback  to  those 
who  recognize  them  in  a  manner,  is  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  able  to 
enforce  conditions  in  competitive  districts,  and  thereby  we  labor  under  more  or  less 
disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  we  agree,  and  are  in  a  manner  bound  to  do  certain 
things,  follow  out  certain  lines  that  others  in  surrounding  districts  and  surround- 
ing States  are  not  called  upon  to  do,  and  at  times  it  makes  it  a  hardship  to  oper- 
.  ate  on  the  lines  that  we  do. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  trouble  at  present  from  that  competition? — A.  The 
*    chief  trouble  lies  within  our  own  Pittsburg  district  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  Pittsburg 

district  who  are  members  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  am  not  well  informed  on  that; 

my  opinion  is  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  are, 

properly  speaking,  members  of  the  labor  organization — are  proper  members — but 

the  miners  in  the  entire  district  are  controlled  by  them;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  case 

,     of  any  question  arising  whereby  the  organized  board  takes  a  certain  stand,  there 

J     is  no  trouble  in  having  the  nonaffiliated  falling  right  in  line  and  following  out 

their  dictates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  are  the  competing  markets  as  against  the  Pitts- 
burg district  and  other  districts  that  you  know  of  as  an  operator? — A.  The  market 
of  the  Pittsburg  district  for  8  months  of  the  year  is  by  rail  and  water;  from  the 
mines  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie,  from  there  to  the  Northwest,  taking  per- 
haps 5,000,000  tons  during  that  8  months  in  the  year.  That  is  a  competitive  point 
for  the  coals  for  the  Northwest — by  which  I  mean  landing  places — Duluth,  West 
Superior;  and  from  there  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  Northwest.  Those  cities 
have  a  competitive  market  for  the  Pittsburg  district,  the  Ohio  coal,  and  a  part  of 
the  Indiana  coal,  and  largely  Illinois  coal;  Illinois  coals  having  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  nearer  to  the  market  and  can  reach  there  by  all  rail;  we  can  not. 
It  is  also  a  market  that  is  sought  and  taken  by  West  Virginia,  a  comparatively 
new  country  without  any  system,  where  men  do  as  they  please,  as  we  did  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  years  ago;  where  men  are  paid  lower  wages  and  are  not  fairly 
treated;  and  railroads  make  lower  rates  and  run  that  coal  into  what  we  call  our 
market  or  our  competing  point,  and  it  is  in  that  way  a  disturbing  factor, 
if  Q.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the  producers  in  the  Pittsburg 
V  district  for  a  division  of  markets,  or  are  you  all  competitors? — A.  We  are  all  com- 
i  petitors  with  one  another,  which  is  an  unfortunate  condition. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  low  wages  and  the  less  organized  features  of  bodies 
in  the  West  Virginia  mines  give  them  that  opportunity  to  compete  as  against 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  coal,  the  Pittsburg  coal,  say,  in  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  low  wages  would  be  a  controlling  factor,  and  probably  the  discrimina- 
tion of  rates? — A.  Those  are  the  conditions,  the  low  and  unsystematic  wage  rate, 
and  a  low  railroad  rate  as  compared  with  others.  That  coal  not  only  becomes  a 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  but  also  in  the  markets  of 
Chicago  and  points  a  little  east  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Do  you  know  if  the  railroads  are  interested  in  those 
West  Virginia  mines,  or  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  discriminations? — A.  So  far 
as  knowing,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are.  I  think,  in  some  cases,  to  begin 
with,  these  roads  are  opened  up  into  regions  where  they  have  no  earning  power, 
and  are  all  depending  upon  this  coal,  and  1  think  the  road  considers  it  to  its 
interest  to  haul  the  coal  at  a  rate  which  will  put  it  into  the  market,  in  order  to 
get  the  road  business  and  an  income,  and  I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  at  times 
officers  of  the  roads  are  interested;  now,  that  I  do  not  know,  I  simply  think  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  fineness  in  the  quality  of  the  coal — better 
quality  or  different  quality — that  would  lead  to  its  driving  you  out  of  these  com- 
petitive points  named? — A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  concerned,  no.  There 
is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  vein  of  coal  so  well  located  or  complete,  and  so 
regular,  and  that  can  be  so  well  mined,  as  Pittsburg  coal.  Then  coming  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  surpassed.  I  think  the  coal  coming 
from  West  Virginia  is  inferior  to  our  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  explain  whether  coal  is  mined  and  weighed 
on  the  same  basis  in  West  Virginia  as  it  is  in  competing  States? — A.  It  is  not.  I 
have  information  from  there  that  was  gathered  particularly  for  the  information 
of  our  joint  interstate  meeting  that  took  place  in  Chicago.  Our  information  is 
that  the  coal,  instead  of  being  weighed,  is  mined  there  by  measure,  and  that 
means  anything. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  contention  of  the  operators  of  your  district  and  ot  Ohio  and 
other  competing  districts,  whose  trade  was  being  injured  materially  by  competi- 
tion from  West  Virginia  or  supposed  to  have  been,  that  coal  mined  within  that 
State,  under  that  system  of  measurement,  was  not  all  paid  for;  that  the  miner 
mined  considerably  more  coal  each  day  than  he  was  credited  with? — A.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  being  mined  by  measure;  the  miner  does  not  know  what 
he  is  getting,  and  is  not  getting  what  he  should  get. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cars  or  carriages  in  which  this  coal  is 
measured;  is  there  any  truth  in  the  charge  that  when  they  are  replaced  by  new 
ones,  the  new  ones  are  always  larger  than  the  old  ones  and  the  standard  of 
measure  remains  the  same? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  three  points  in  which  you  believe  that  West  Virginia  has  an 
advantage  over  competitors;  first,  in  cheaper  tonnage;  second,  discrimination  of 
freights;  third,  by  reason  of  the  system  of  measurement  instead  of  a  rate. — A. 
Unsystematic  mining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  West 
Virginia  districts  and  in  the  Pittsburg  districts  to  miners? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  West  Virginia  scale.  Each  mine  seems  to  make  its  own 
prices.  Our  reports  are  that  at  one  mine  they  pay  so  much  per  wagon,  33  cents; 
a  wagon  may  contain  40  bushels,  which  is  2  tons;  we  pay  for  the  same  grades  of 
coal,  run  of  the  mine,  42jf  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  have  the  same  disadvantages  to  contend 
against  in  your  own  districts  with  unorganized  miners? — A.  We  have,  right  at 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Are  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  generally 
worked,  as  far  as  your  miners  are  concerned,  by  union  labor? — A.  To  the  extent 
of  the  number  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  that  organization;  but  we 
have  within  our  Pittsburg  district  large  mines  where  union  labor  is  not  at  all 
recognized,  that  are  working  entirely  with  nonunion  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  discrimination  against  union  labor  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mines,  on  the  part  of  the 
operators? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  usually  the  union  labor  is  most  efficient  in  the  working 
of  your  mines? — A.  Not  necessarily;  We  have  very  good  miners  that  are  not  union 
.miners. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  operator  there  to  have  all  the  men, 
through  the  representatives  of  the  committees,  to  make  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  other  privileges  attached  to  mine  opera- 
tions?— A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  a  disadvantage  against  us.  Right  in 
our  own  district  there  is  a  large  body  working  as  unorganized  men  of  outside 
States  against  us,  which  makes  it  a  hardship  upon  us;  who  believe  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  this  is  an  unfair  way  of  ruling  us.  The  one  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  labor  organization  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  matters  so 
that  the  entire  thing  will  be  uniform. 

Q.  You  would  think,  if  it  were  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
these  conferences  would  result  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  miner  and  the  operator? — 
A.  In  view  of  past  experience,  yes,  if  conditions  remain  about  as  they  are.  Labor 
organizations  as  well  as  operators  are  controlled  by  human  nature.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  organized  labor,  becoming  too  strong,  might  become  troublesome. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  positive  benefit  to  the  operators  in  any  district  in  the  country  to 
have,  for  instance,  an  organization  in  Illinois  which  will  establish  suitable  rates 
and  suitable  prices  for  operating  mines,  and  one  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  does  not 
that  help  your  district  in  the  long  run? — A.  It  most  decidedly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Do  you  employ  any  nonunion  labor? — A.  We  employ  both. 
We  do  not  dictate  to  our  men  whether  they  shall  be  organized  or  unorganized ;  some 
are  and  some  are  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  they  work  mixed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  strength  of  the  labor  organization  to  be  feared 
so  long  as  its  numbers  remain  the  same,  if  its  leaders  are  equally  as  conservative 
as  they  are  at  present  or  have  been,  and  is  not  greater  fear  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  organization  that  is  led  by  hot-headed  men,  even  though  it  is  weak,  than  from 
the  same  organization,  strong  as  it  may  be,  led  by  conservative  men? — A.  Organ- 
ized labor,  led  by  able,  conservative,  strong  men,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  think  that  competition  of  other  districts  and 
the  competition  arising  from  unorganized  labor  has  the  effect  to  keep  organized 
labor  down  within  legitimate,  reasonable  bounds? — A.  It  does  keep  them  within 
certain  bounds  because  they  are  not  organized  in  competing  districts;  they  can 
not  ask  quite  as  much  of  the  unorganized  districts  as  they  might  or  would  ask  if 
they  were  all  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  if  this  unjust  competition  of  which 
you  speak  was  removed,  that  the  operators  of  your  district  could  afford,  without 
injury  to  themselves,  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  mining  and  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  that  of  the  present? — A.  That  is  true.  We  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  mining  and  make  more  money. 

Q.  Then  the  demands  of  the  organization,  whether  high  or  low,  are  measured 
by  the  conditions  that  surround  the  miners  and  the  operators,  taking  into  account 
the  competitive  price,  and  those  conditions  are  recognized  by  organizations  as 
well  as  operators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  etc. — A.  The  question  of 
strikes,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  new  light  on  nor  the  results  of  the 
same.  I  think  strikes  are  always  wrong  and  result  in  disaster  to  the  employer 
and  employee  and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  striker  may  claim  victory  but 
he  has  not  gained  anything;  he  is  just  that  much  behind — just  that  much  poorer. 
The  employer  has  his  plant  upon  which  there  is  always  a  fixed  charge  and  which 
is  really  cheaper  to  be  in  operation  than  idle.  The  community  at  large  loses 
because  the  men  are  not  employed.  The  boarding-house  keepers,  tht  storekeepers, 
and  all  lose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Suppose  the  strike  runs  3  months,  do  fixed  charges  go 
on? — A.  As  at  present  constituted,  yes;  before  the  era  of  machinery,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  do  you  mean  by  fixed  charges  in  the  mines? — 
A.  Our  mines  at  this  late  day  are  further  underground;  we  have  water  to  pump 
whether  we  are  running  or  idle;  we  have  roads  to  keep  in  repair  whether  the 
mine  is  in  operation  or  not;  we  have  certain  machinery  used  in  the  operation  of 
our  mines  that  is  to  be  looked  after  and  kept  in  motion;  all  of  which  amounts  to 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  In  your  experience  what  have  been  the  general  causes  for  strikes? — A.  In  a 
general  way  man's  unfairness  to  man.  In  some  cases  the  operator  has  been  at 
fault  by  trying  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  when  he  thought  he  could  force 
lower  prices,  depress  prices  of  mining,  thinking  he  would  gain  something  in  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  men  have,  for  very  trivial  causes,  struck  in  the  past: 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  since  our  interstate  agreements  control  the  miners,  and 
indeed  the  mine  workers,  we  have  not  had  this  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  find,  with  the  progress  of  labor  organizations,  less  trouble  about 
strikes,  or  more,  than  you  formerly  did? — A.  Less. 

Q.  By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  The  principles  that  actuate  organized  labor  have  not 
changed  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  have  they? — A.  The  organization  of  miners  has 
brought  about  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  at  which  miners  and 
operators  have  met,  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  learned  their  wants, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  faults  of  one  another;  have  consulted  together, 
so  that  we  know  one  another  better.  We,  as  operators,  are  a  little  more  liberal, 
and  fairer;  so  are  the  miners  in  the  same  measure.  There  is  more  intelligence  on 
both  sides. 

Q.  Suppose  that  in  your  conferences  the  miners  and  operators  came  together  to 
make  a  fair  living  scale  for  the  miner,  agreeable  to  the  operator  and  the  miner,  to 
sustain  a  certain  or  prearranged  amount  of  product  of  the  output  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  would  not  that  mean  control  of  your  markets  and  fixing  prices  for 
the  consumer  all  over  the  country? — A.  Well,  if  we  were  able  to  do  that,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  for  both  parties.  We  can  not  control  selling  prices;  we  can 
simply  agree  upon  a  price  to  be  paid  the  miners,  making  that  all  that  the  busi- 
ness will  warrant,  the  operator  taking  his  chances  on  making  it  either  a  loss  or  a 
profit.  The  conditions  surrounding  business  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are  such 
that  we  can  not  control  selling  prices;  in  other  words,  there  is  an  overproduction 
and  has  been  for  years. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  the  operators  and  all  the  miners  joined;  can  not  they  con- 
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trol  the  prices  then  to  the  consumer  all  over  the  country? — A.  If  it  was  not  for 
that  word  "if"  they  could;  but  they  can  not — never  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Would  not  that  state  of  affairs  be  hard  upon  the  con- 
sumer of  your  product? — A.  Not  necessarily,  if  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  prevailed 
that  prevails  now.  Take,  for  instance,  the  coal  business  of  Pittsburg:  if  it  were 
put  in  a  trust  to-day,  there  could  be"  10  cents  a  ton  put  upon  it,  to  give  the  operator 
only  a  fair  price,  making  it  a  very  liberal  price  to  the  consumer,  and  enabling  the 
operator  to  pay  the  miner  readily  what  he  is  paying  now,  with  perhaps  a  small 
per  cent  of  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  You  do  not  object  to  the  trusts,  then,  on  principle? — A.  As 
an  individual,  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  conditions.  I  believe  in  the  times  gone 
by,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  small  traders  to  do  business.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  us  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  we  must  go  with  the  times 
or  sink.  Therefore  I  am  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal 
business  is  the  trust;  a  trust  of  this  nature,  with'  money  enough  to  buy  up  the 
entire  Pittsburg  field  and  put  it  under  one  head,  and  do  what  I  said,  raise  the 
price  of  coal  10  cents  per  ton,  and  they  can  make — what  has  not  been  done  in  the 
past — they  can  have  an  income  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  trust,  and  treat  the 
consumer  and  miner  fairly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  to  prevent  them  raising  either  25  or  50  cents  a 
ton? — A.  They  could  hardly  do  that;  that  could  not  come  about  even  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district.  A  trust  coming  in  there  now  could  not  only  buy  up  the  principal 
mines  but  perhaps  all  the  mines;  but  the  conditions  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are 
peculiar;  we  have  so  much  coal  which  is  easily  opened  that  if  they  went  into  the 
business  on  that  basis  there  would  certainly  be  more  coal  opened  up.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  trust  to  take  it  all.  I  do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  it  true,  as  a  business  proposition,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America,  that  an  inordinate  high  scale  of  wages,  or  inordinate  price  to  the 
consumer,  can  not  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time? — A.  That  is  our  own 
experience,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  way  these 
unorganized  operators  run  their  business? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  our  interests  and 
our  conditions  as  an  individual.  I  believe  in  the  right  to  contract,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  a  right  to  hire  whomsoever  I  please  and  discharge  whom  I  please. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workingman  has  a  right  to  work  for  me  or  not.  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  allow  him  to  dictate  to  me  whom  I  should  employ, 
with  all  due  respect,  and  acknowledging  their  worth  in  our  dealings.  I  regret 
exceedingly  they  are  not  able  to  cover  the  entire  territory  of  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict. The  fact  of  their  not  being  able  to  do  that  is  causing  to  the  operators  of 
the  Pittsburg  district — some  more,  others  less — quite  a  financial  loss  on  their  invest- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  certain  operators  are  producing  coal  with  the  pick  at 
a  price  fully  as  low  or  less  than  it  is  costing  us  to  produce  with  machines.  It 
costs  us  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  ton  less  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  to  mine 
it,  with  the  machine  than  by  pick.  There  are  certain  operators  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  who  are  paying  a  less  price  for  pick  coal,  are  producing  it  a  little  less  than 
those  who  have  machine  mines.  It  is  unfair,  and  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  loss  to  the  operator  and  disaster  to  the  miners  at  times. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R ATCHFORD.  )  Will  you  explain  how  these  losses  have  been  caused? — 
A.  The  man  who  is  able  to  operate  his  mine  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  less 
"  an  his  competitors  of  that  district  simply  walks  out  and  takes  in  all  the  good 
ide  and  leaves  to  the  others  just  what  he  does  not  want. 

Q.  In  that  case  does  he  take  contracts  that  he  can  not  supply  in  time? — A.  He 
ikes  all  he  can  get.    It  is  more  than  his  mine  can  supply. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  makes  prices  for  the  others? — A.  He  does.    He  has  that 
d vantage;  and  where  there  is  an  overproduction,  the  man  that  produces  at  the 
lowest  price  takes  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  there  not  natural  reasons  why  some  mines  can  pro- 
luce  cheaper? — A.  As  far  as  different  localities  are  concerned,  no;  as  far  as  indi- 
viduals or  different  mines  are  concerned,  yes.  There  is  another  thing;  he  may 
lot  have  water  to  pump;  he  may  work  in  light  hills  that  have  no  expense  in  per- 
fecting the  necessary  ventilation;  he  may  have  another  mine  that  goes  into  a 
leep  hill,  and  have  gases  to  contend  with,  and  have  the  expense  of  ventilating  it. 
"here  are  endless  points  which  make  one  mine  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
lother.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Q.  Does  the  thickness  of  the  vein  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  It  does. 
?he  Pittsburg  district  has  two  conditions;  the  thin  vein  striking  an  average  of  4 
eet  and  running  up  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  vein  8  feet  and  sometimes 
1  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  been  disturbing  elements  there.  They  are  the 
:>nes  that  I  referred  to. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  importation  of 
new  or  foreign  labor  in  case  of  strikes? — A.  Importing  labor  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict from  foreign  countries  has  not  been  the  case.  I  do  not  include  the  Connells- 
ville  district;  while  it  is  Pittsburg  coal,  it  is  not  Pittsburg  coal  proper,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  They  have  imported  foreign  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  In  case  of  a  strike,  have  any  operators  imported  labor 
from  other  districts  of  other  States? — A.  We  have;  I  have;  not  very  recently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  White  or  colored  labor? — A.  Both  white  and  colored. 
We  have  negroes  from  the  South,  and  we  have  taken  mixed  nationalities  from 
New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Were  they  experienced  miners? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  find  them  as  efficient  in  the  mines  as  experienced  miners  had  been? — 
A.  After  a  short  period  of  probation,  as  it  were,  teaching  them. 

Q.  About  how  short? — A.  We  made  them  coal  miners  in  2,  3,  to  4  weeks. 

Q.  It  is  usually  in  case  of  strikes  that  you  import  these  laborers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  strikes  brought  on  by  organized  or  unorganized  labor? — A.  By  unorgan- 
ized labor  mostly. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  strike?  —A.  Men  demanding  greater  wages  than 
we  could  afford  to  pay. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  paying  by  the  day? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  price  was? — A.  We  were  paying,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  78  cents  a  ton,  and  they  wanted  91  cents.  This  was  in  1884. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  you  import  at  that  time? — A.  We  brought  50 
negroes  from  Virginia. 

Q.  How  many  from  New  York? — A.  At  that  time  none.  Some  years  prior  to 
that  a  number  of  operators  jointly  brought  some  300  Italians  from  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  the  final  result  of  this  strike  when  you  imported  the  50  negroes? 
Did  the  men  go  back  to  work? — A.  The  final  outcome  was  that  the  men  went  back 
on  our  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  became  of  the  negroes? — A.  They  remained  right 
there  where  they  were,  and,  there  was  not  really  anybody  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment at  that  time,  because  during  strikes  men  scatter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  strikes  with  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration? — A.  We  have  had  experience  in  that  with 
the  miners  for  the  past  12  or  more  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  anything? — A.  We  have  always  brought  about 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  I  think  it  worked  along  without  any  trouble 
until  after  the  depression  began  in  the  coal  business,  about  1891.  and  getting 
worse  as  we  went  along,  until,  in  1897,  through  the  general  demoralization  of  the 
trade  and  overproduction  of  fully  50  per  cent,  individual  operators  tried  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining,  and  there  was  a  rupture  between  the  miners  and  the  oper- 
ators; really  a  violation  of  an  agreement  that  was  made,  but  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  operators  because  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  that  I  have 
already  spoken  of — that  is,  a  lower  price  in  the  district  than  we  had  agreed  upon 
with  the  miners.  That  is  the  only  trouble  we  have  ever  had  during  all  the  period 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  miners,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  to  my 
knowledge  and  information  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  by  arbitration? — A.  We  have  never  had  to  resort 
to  arbitration.  It  was  in  coming  together  and  comparing  notes  and  arguing, 
where  demands  were  made  by  the  miners  that  were  considered  exorbitant  or  out- 
rageous. We  simply  talked  the  matter  over,  and  in  some  cases  flatly  refused  to 
do  certain  things,  and  finally  came  together  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  You  assign  the  cause  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  as 
the  chief  cause  that  led  to  the  strike  of  1897 — individual  operators  cutting  the 
price,  and  to  that  extent  violating  the  contracts? — A.  That  is  my  remembrance  of 
that  affair. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  miners'  organization  tried  to  avoid  that  strike  or 
did  they  court  it? — A.  I  will  say  for  the  miners'  officials  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  avoid  that  strike.  I  will  say  for  the  operators  that  many  of  them  saw 
the  injustice  and  evil  of  it,  but  had  to  fall  in  because  others,  who  were  large  pro- 
ducers and  were  not  of  the  same  opinion,  were  not  as  liberal,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  have  as  good  treatment  as  anybody  in  the  district. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  whole,  that  that  strike  resulted  in  advantages  to  the  trade, 
shared  by  miners  and  operators  alike,  or  otherwise;  do  you  think  it  did  any  good? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  The  same  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  strike  still 
exist;  that  is,  the  particular  conditions  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Are  not  the  miners  receiving  better  pay  now  than  they 
did  before  the  strike  of  1897?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  the  miners  must  have  gained  by  that  strike? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  because  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  down  to  this  lower  price  of 
the  district.  They  were  getting,  I  think,  65  cents  a  ton,  and  the  effort  was  made 
to  bring  them  down  to  54  cents  or  less.  I  think  that  was  the  price  of  some  of  the 
competitors. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  now? — A.  At  that  time  we  worked  upon  the  basis  of  inch- 
and-a-half  screened  coal;  now  we  are  working  on  a  recent  agreement — inch-and- 
a-quarter  screened  coal.  We  pay  66  cents  a  ton  for  that,  or  42f  for  run  of  mine. 
In  run  of  mine  we  pay  for  all  that  comes  from  the  mine.  For  the  privilege  of 
screening  that  coal  we  pay  the  difference  between  42£  and  66  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  give  your  miners  the  option  of  screening 
or  run  of  mine? — A.  We  do  not;  and  generally  it  is  not  given  in  the  Pittsburg 
district.  Our  markets  there  require  screened  coal,  and  we  screen  our  coal  and 
pay  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Do  you  pay  for  any  coal  mined  at  the  rate  fixed  for  run 
of  mine? — A.  We  have  one  particular  small  place  where  we  furnish  coal  direct 
from  the  miners  to  the  railroad,  where  it  is  taken  as  run  of  mine,  and  we  pay  the 
miners  rim  of  mine;  just  a  small  fraction  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  in  any  case  pay  the  miners  for  run  of  mine  and  then  afterwards 
screen  the  coal  yourself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  in  vogue  anywhere? — A.  That  is  being  done  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  your  experience  in  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  cases  of  strikes? — A.  I  have  had  no  experience  personally  in  that  line.  I  have 
never  had  an  injunction  served  on  me,  nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to  serve 
one  on  labor  leaders,  either  organized  or  unorganized.  On  the  several  occasions 
that  I  have  imported  men  I  made  it  my  individual  business  to  remain  with  them, 
and  can  say  for  myself  that  I  made  it  a  success  in  every  case. 

Q.  Wages  and  method  of  payment:  What  system  of  payment  is  in  use  in  your 
district? — A.  We  pay  our  miners  in  cash  bimonthly,  and  I  think  that  is  generally 
done  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  There  is  a  law  requiring  bimonthly  payments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  observed  generally? — A.  I  think  that  the  miners 
are  paid  every  two  weeks  at  all  the  mines  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  cash  payment,  where  men  receive  the  surplus  due  them  in 
cash  after  their  store  bills  have  been  deducted,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  receive 
their  earnings  in  cash  free  from  any  deduction? — A.  I  mean  their  net  earnings. 
It  is  customary  to  deduct  from  the  miner  such  charges  as  are  made  against  him — 
blacksmithing,  hoxise  rent,  coal,  etc.;  then,  where  store  orders'  are  used,  they  are 
also  deducted  from  the  miner,  and  he  is  paid  the  net  balance.  What  I  specially 
mean  to  say  is  that  they  are  paid  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  a  company  as  paying  cash  that  makes  it  a  practice  to 
run  a  store  in  connection  with  the  works  and  have  the  men  deal  in  it,  and  deduct 
from  their  wages  the  amounts  of  the  bills? — A.  Yes  and  no.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  companies  now  that  run  company  stores.  I  know  of  companies  that  give 
orders  on  stores  and  deduct  the  same  from  their  men,  and  so  far  as  my  individ- 
ual judgment  and  opinion  goes  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compensation  given  the  company  for  that  deduction? — A.  There 
certainly  is. 

Q.  Do  the  company  employing  the  men  and  the  company  supplying  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  even  though  they  are  separate,  work  hand  in  hand? — A.  As 
far  as  collecting  the  bill  is  concerned  the  company  is  responsible  for  it,  and  must 
pay  it,  and  therefore  collects  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  You  see  no  special  objection  to  that? — A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  where  an  employee  working  for  an  employer  is  fairly  and  justly 
treated  as  to  all  that  is  due  him,  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  that  he  should 
give  his  employer  the  preference  in  his  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided that  he  can  buy  there  just  as  cheap  as  he  can  in  competing  stores  and  as 
cheap  as  others  can  buy  for  cash  at  these  same  stores. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  other  lines  of  business? 
For  instance,  an  employer  engaging  in  any  other  line  of  business,  his  working- 
men,  according  to  that  process  of  reasoning,  would  be  under  the  same  obligation 
to  deal  with  him. — A.  The  mining  industry  is  somewhat  different  from  a  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  business  in  a  city.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  The  men  are  isolated  from  places,  and  in  many  instances  would  suffer 
if  it  were  not  for  credits  advanced  them  by  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Company  furnishes  them  powder? — A.  Not  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  as  a  rule.  The  powder  there  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
and  they  buy  it  with  their  supplies. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  have  not  referred  to  other  industries,  but  rather  to 
coal  companies  branching  out  into  other  businesses. — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  pater- 
nalism; but  as  far  as  doctors  are  concerned  our  experience  has  been  this:  At  one 
of  our  largest  mines  there  is  an  agreement  between  our  men  and  the  doctor  for  a 
stipulated  sum  per  month.  He  furnishes  all  the  niedicines  and  all  the  medical 
attention  needed,  either  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  doctor  would  not 
do  this  unless  we  guaranteed  him  his  pay,  and  in  that  case  I  think  it  fair;  and  I 
am  free  to  say  that  in  one  case  only,  where  we  consider  it  a  necessity,  we  do  that; 
even  collect  for  the  doctor.  It  is  optional.  The  man  exercises  his  own  free  will 
whether  he  will  enter  into  it.  He  is  not  forced  into  it  either  by  the  company  or 
the  doctor.  After  he  enters  into  it,  it  is  to  our  interest  and  the  doctor's  to  see  that 
it  is  paid,  because  when  he  is  hurt  or  sick  he  needs  attention. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  the  abuses  that  the  miners  have  always  complained 
against  rather  than  the  custom  itself? — A.  It  is  only  the  abuses  that  they  have 
complained  against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  sliding  scales 
of  wages? — A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  district  is  concerned,  it  is  impracticable. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  living  wage? — A.  Do  you  mean  what  a  man  should  earn  to 
live? 

Q.  Yes;  what  would  be  the  lowest  minimum  wages  at  which  a  man  could  pos- 
sibly work? — A.  A  miner  should  not  earn  less  than  $2  a  day  at  present. 

Q.  Do  they  earn  it? — A.  The  price  at  the  present  time  is  66  cents  a  ton;  the 
average  output  of  a  miner,  according  to  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  is  2£  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr. RATCHFORD.)  Statistics  of  the  whole  State? — A.  Of  our  region; 
now,  that  is  not  $2.  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion,  that  a  miner  who  can  not  mine 
3  tons  a  day  should  be  doing  something  else;  he  has  missed  his  vocation.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  man  is  worth  as  much  as  another;  that  has  been  one  of 
the  faults  of  labor  organizations — not  exactly  the  fault  of  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion, because  we  have  a  piece  price;  if  a  man  mines  3  tons  he  is  paid  for  3  tons. 
I  do  not  believe  in  putting  men  on  equality,  because  we  have  men  who  can  mine 
3  tons  while  we  have  others  who,  with  great  effort,  can  only  mine  2  tons;  we  have 
other  fellows  who  go  in  late  and  come  out  early,  and  that  is  why  the  average  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  is  so  low.  In  all  fairness  a  man  should  mine  3  tons  of  coal 
a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  hand  mining? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  money  cost  to  the  miner  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  such  as  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools, 
purchase  of  tools,  etc.,  which  are  a  part  of  his  equipment? — A.  The  expense  of  a 
miner,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  day.  That  would  cover  his  oil  and  everything  under  average  conditions. 
I  think  that  will  cover  it.  The  man  known  as  the  butcher  in  mining  parlance 
can  smash  tools  without  end.  If  we  would  admit  a  greater  expense  we  would 
have  to  increase  tht  earning  power,  because  I  am  taking  him  into  question  when 
I  make  the  average  2£  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Fines  and  penalties. — A.  As  far  as  fines  and  penal- 
ties are  concerned,  miners  are  required  to  mine  their  coal  in  the  mines  and  load 
it  clean;  that  is,  not  to  throw  in  any  slate,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience goes  the  weighmaster  is  instructed  to  tell  the  men  not  to  send  out  dirty 
coal.  If  he  does  he  is  warned.  We  have  no  system  of  fines  and  dockage.  I  do 
not  believe  in  that,  because  it  does  not  bring  about  the  desired  result;  simply 
docks  something  from  the  miner  and  does  not  benefit  the  operator,  and  causes 
bad  feeling. 

Q.  Could  you  get  along  without  some  system  like  that? — A.  We  must  have 
system  and  rules.  The  mine  can  be  run  only  by  one  man.  Everybody  there  can 
not  do  as  he  pleases.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  dockage.  I  believe  a  man 
can  be  reached  better  and  fairer  by  warning  him,  and  then,  if  he  will  not  obey 
orders,  laying  him  off. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mine  tenements. — A.  As  far  as  mine  tenements  are  concerned, 
the  miners  should  be  furnished  good  houses  the  same  as  good  mines.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  went  into  the  coal  business,  we  had  no  mining  law.  The  miner 
went  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  breathed  whatever  air  was  in  there.  Now 
we  ventilate  our  mines.  We  are  compelled  to,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
miner  and  the  companies.  They  have  progressed.  They  should  be  furnished 
good,  clean,  comfortable  homes  at  a  fair  price.  That  we  do,  and  all  the  larger 
companies  in  the  district  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  your  mine  tenements  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter?— A.  They  are  put  up,  a  block  of  8  rooms  costing,  perhaps,  $800,  well  built,  and 
plastered,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  water,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.  )  Do  you  compel  your  employees  to  live  in  these  tenements? — 
A.  Yes,  where  we  have  houses;  and  we  are  obliged  to  build  houses  in  some  places 
because  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact  at  some  of  the  mines? — A.  Yes;  in  several  cases.  We  have 
a  case  now  where,  in  order  to  get  men  enough  to  run  the  mine,  we  are  building 
50  houses.  In  this  case  the  men  have  to  live  in  our  houses  because  the  men  have 
no  others;  and  if  there  were  other  houses,  I  would  expect  our  men  to  give  our 
houses  the  preference. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  towns  where  there  are  no  houses,  and  the  mining 
companies  have  to  provide  houses  or  tenements  for  them  to  live  in? — A.  Decidedly; 
I  am  doing  that  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  you  point  out  any  illustration  or  single  case  in 
which  an  operator  failed  to  get  enough  men,  even  though  he  had  no  houses  for 
them  to  live  in? — A.  Yes.  Our  First  Pool  mine  to-day.  We  are  short  100  men. 
We  had  plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  had  no  houses  to  put  them  in.  We 
are  just  building  50  new  houses. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  tenement  houses,  in  the  coal  business, 
bringing  the  same  returns  as  capital  invested  in  other  lines? — A.  As  far  as  the 
coal  business  is  concerned,  the  investment  from  the  houses,  yes;  the  coal  business 
proper  has  not  pa\d. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  paying  investment  to  build  tenement  houses  around  the  mines; 
they  are  not  built  alone  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  employees;  they  are  built 
because  there  is  money  in  it? — A.  In  our  particular  case,  the  first  reason  that  we 
build  the  houses  is  that  we  must  have  them;  and  we  are  not  doing  it  for  charity; 
we  are  doing  it  to  make  money  out  of  the  investment  besides  that;  but  we  could 
not  run  the  mine  without  these  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  mines  kept  open  because  of  the 
profit  from  the  company  store  and  rent  of  the  tenement  houses,  where,  if  there 
were  no  store  and  no  tenements,  the  mines  would  be  closed  down? — A.  I  know  of 
no  such  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Will  you  tell  us  the  relative  social  conditions  of 
mining  labor,  say  from  the  time  you  fiist  commenced,  and  compare  it  with  what 
it  is  to-day? — A.  The  miner  is  on  decidedly  a  higher  plane  to-day  than  25  years 
ago.  He  then,  as  I  stated,  not  only  worked  in  a  miserable  hole,  but  lived  in  a 
miserable  hovel;  and  you  put  a  man  in  an  inferior  house  and  he  is  not  going  to 
be  respectable.  As  the  time  went  on  and  the  people  became  more  enlightened 
and  respectable  they  required  better  homes.  We  must  build  better  houses  for 
them.  They  were  not  earning  the  wages  fchey  can  now.  They  became  edxicated 
and  required  more,  and  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  on  the  average  now  than  when  you  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  business? — A.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  the  Pittsburg  district — then  it  was  all 
shipped  on  the  river — they  mined  coal  as  low  as  li  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  equal 
to  about  40  cents  a  ton.  Just  after  the  war  we  paid  5  cents  a  bushel,  $1.30  a  ton, 
then  down  to  4  cents,  then  to  3£,  making  it  a  little  over  78  cents  a  ton ;  and  now 
we  are  paying  66  cents  a  ton  and  the  men  are  living  better. 

•    Q.  Can  a  miner  mine  as  many  tons  to-day  as  he  could  then? — A.  Our  miners  of 
to-day  do  not  produce  on  an  average  quite  as  well  as  they  did  then. 

Q.  Do  they  work  as  many  hours? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  nationality  predominated  in  your  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict in  the  early  days? — A.  German  and  Irish ;  some  few  English. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  nationality  to-day? — A.  We  have  so  many  it  is  very 
hard  to  enumerate.  We  have  a  few  of  the  Germans  left,  very  few  Irish,  very  few 
English.  We  have  French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  Italians — pretty  well  mixed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Any  American  born? — A.  Very  few  American  born  will 
mine  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  was  your  wage  based  on  just  after  the  war, 
specie  payment  or  paper? — A.  In  the  prevailing  currency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  has  been  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — A.  Organized  labor  has  held  wages  to  a  better  standard — better  plane — 
than  they  would  have  been  without ;  has  helped  to  raise  the  miner  to  a  higher 
plane. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed? — A.  The 
number  employed  has  of  course  increased  in  our  locality,  because  in  spite  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  affairs  there  have  been  more  mines  opened  and  more  men 
required.  That  has  been  cut  into  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  displacing  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  was  the  difference  between  30  years  ago  and  10 
years  ago  in  the  output  of  the  Pittsburg  district? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  refer- 
ring not  to  any  one  particular  mine.  Then  a  mine  putting  out  from  700  to  1,000 
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bushels  a  day  was  doing  a  profitable  business,  but  if  we  can  not  put  out  to-day 
about  12,000  bushels  we  might  as  well  not  run  ;  and  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  improved  conditions,  better  mines,  and  machinery.  The  profits  on  coal  are  so 
low  that  we  must  have  a  large  production  in  order  to  exist. 

Q.  Have  any  figures  been  furnished  by  scientists  or  practical  men  as  to  the 
possible  amount  of  output  the  Pittsburg  district  would  stand  without  exhaustion? 
In  other  words,  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  is  it  generally  supposed 
the  Pittsburg  district  holds  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  know  that.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  information  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  no  geological  survey  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  We  have;  but  it  has 
not  been  followed  up  closely.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  mining  bureau  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  created.  Heretofore  the  i  eports  from  the  various  districts  have 
come  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  there  has  not  been  a  close  tally  kept  of  them, 
nor  has  the  geological-survey  question  been  followed  up  closely;  so  I  do  not  think 
the  department  in  Harrisburg  has  that  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  it  considered  practically  inexhaustible? — A.  No.  I 
would  say  for  myself  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  in  75  years  from  now  there 
will  be  very  little  coal  left  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  the  Pittsburg  vein. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  will  take  up  to  Freepprt,  up  to  Butler  and  Washington 
counties? — A.  I  consider  the  Pittsburg  district  proper  running  from  north  to 
south  55  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  50  miles,  and  I  think  75  years,  at  the  rate 
we  have  been  going  during  the  last  ten,  will  exhaust  that  coal. 

Q.  That  would  not  exhaust  Butler  or  Washington  counties? — A.  No.  The  for- 
mation in  Butler  is  lower  coal.  The  Pittsburg  coal  runs  only  from  the  West 
Virginia  line  on  the  south,  from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  southwest,  and  then  it  is 
cut  out  on  the  north  by  the  Allegheny  River  from  erosion.  On  the  north  side  the 
coal  has  been  cut  out.  It  does  not  reach  Freeport.  In  Freeport  we  have  that  vein 
600  feet  below.  It  does  not  reach  within  some  distance  of  Connellsville. 

Q.  You  would  consider  the  outlying  counties  more  inexhaustible  than  even  the 
Pittsburg  field  which  you  have  described,  would  you  not? — A.  Yes;  taking  all 
the  different  conditions  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  employment  of  children  in 
your  district? — A.  We  do  not  employ  children.  Under  the  mining  law  we  are 
not  permitted  to  let  anyone  under  12  years  in  the  mine,  even  in  charge  of  his 
father.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  anyone  under  16  years.  We  are  not 
permitted,  of  course,  to  employ  any  female;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  boys  12  years 
of  age  going  into  the  mines. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  your  business  and 
district? — A.  Overproduction. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  help  is  employed  there? — A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  a  year  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  in  your  district? — A.  The  hours  of  labor 
per  day  to  the  miner  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  are  8  per  day;  that  is  to  the  miner  only. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  operators,  favorably  or  otherwise? — A.  As  far  as 
the  operator  is  concerned  it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
Chicago.  It  was  taken  advantage  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  change 
was  entirely  top  radical.  It  simply  means  to  the  operator  that  under  the  late 
improved  conditions  in  the  use  of  machinery  his  plant  can  be  operated  only  8 
hours  out  of  the  24,  where  it  should  run  the  24.  It  is  a  loss,  to  begin  with.  We 
had  10  hours  before.  It  is  the  loss  of  operating  the  tipple.  What  I  mean  by  the 
tipple,  is  where  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  outside.  That  tipple  should  run  10  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  give  the  operators  a  fair  use  of  their  machinery.  The  miner  has 
not  gained  anything  by  this  8-hour  day,  in  my  opinion.  fjThe  miner  is  a  sort  of  a 
free  lance;  he  goes  to  work  when  he  pleases  and  he  comes  out  when  he  pleases. 
We  are  not  able  to  control  him,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  works  no 
less  hours  now  than  he  did  before.  I  hold  that  he  never  worked  much  more  than 
8  hours  before,  for  the  reason  that  he  went  and  came  as  he  pleased.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  bettered  his  condition  so  much  more,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
his  average  earnings  will  be  after  we  get  the  reports  of  last  year.  This  has  only 
been  in  existence  since  April,  1897.] 

Q.  Would  that  contract  prevenFyou  from  running  different  shifts? — A.  No;  we 
are  permitted  to  run  different  shifts,  but  it  is  impracticable  in  a  mine;  that  is, 
generally  speaking.  You  can  in  some  particular  work — for  instance,  entry  driv- 
ing— where  a  few  men  succeed  but  a  few  men,  but  where  we  have  200  or  300  men 
employed  we  can  not  have  a  day  shift  and  night  shift.  We  can  not  do  it  in  the 
mine  nor  at  the  tipple.  We  can  not  operate  the  tipple  at  night  as  we  can  in  the 
day.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  a  sad  failure.  As  a  compromise  (and  I  do  not 
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believe  in  working  anybody  to  death) ,  I  think  a  miner  can  and  should  work  9 
hours  a  day.  That  would  then  give  us  a  chance  to  run  our  works  10  hours,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  is  not  such  as  would  wear  a  man  out  or  work  him 
too  hard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  That  would  bar  him  from  sunlight  almost  wholly,  would 
it  not,  especially  in  the  winter  time? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  what  hours  he 
went  to  work. 

Q.  And  what  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mine — smoke,  etc.? — A.  The  san- 
itary conditions  of  the  mines  are  so  highly  improved  under  our  Pennsylvania 
mining  law  that  the  air  furnished  the  miner  must  be  of  a  certain  quality  and  kind 
in  the  mine,  regulated  by  men  under  the  supervision  of  the  mining  inspector 
appointed  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Would  you  say  that  miners  were  more  unhealthy 
than  other  classes  of  people — those  working  in  the  mines? — A.  In  my  experi- 
ence, no. 

•Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  use  of  screens? — A.  As  to  the  laws  on 
screens,  I  do  not  think  that  any  State  should  undertake  to  legislate  as  to  what 
screens  should  be  used  at  any  mine  in  the  State.  The  conditions  of  the  market 
control  that.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  1874  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  that  coal  should  be  screened  over  a  three-quarter-inch  screen.  Our 
market  had  been  furnished  with  an  inch  and  a  half  screened  coal  prior  to  that. 
There  was  a  heavy  penalty.  We  put  in  three-quarter-inch  screens  and  ran  our 
coal  that  way  until  we  gradually  lost  our  markets;  then  simply  violated  the  law 
by  taking  out  our  screens  and  putting  back  the  inch  and  a  half.  In  1897  there 
was  a  law  passed  making  it  obligatory  to  weigh  the  coal  before  screening.  The 
objection  we  have  to  that  is  that  the  miner  in  mining  run  of  mine  coal  is  not  as 
careful  in  producing  it  as  he  is  when  he  knows  his  coal  is  going  to  be  screened. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  do  good  work.  He  simply  has  to  knock  it  down,  because 
he  gets  as  much  for  slack  as  lump.  We  want  the  lowest  per  cent  of  slack  and 
offal.  This  law,  by  the  way,  was  knocked  out  on  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality by  the  Allegheny  County  court,  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  unconstitutional  because  it  took  away  from  the  parties  the  mutual 
right  of  contract;  it  made  it  obligatory  to  do  it  in  that  way  only. 

Q.  Would  you  use  a  law  abolishing  the  use  of  screens  and  making  payments 
on  run  of  mine  entirely? — A.  For  the  reasons  just  expressed,  no.  It  would  simply 
be  the  ruination  of  our  business.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  Before  we 
appealed  on  that  law — we  had  to,  or  the  miners  would  not  have  worked — we  took 
out  the  screens  and  ran  run  of  mine  coal,  where  we  get  under  ordinary  conditions 
64  per  cent  of  lump  coal  from  the  miners'  product,  and  we  ran  down  to  as  low  as 
55  and  less  per  cent.  This  would  simply  result  in  winding  up  our  business. 

Q.  We  then  coine  to  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership. — A.  That  has  been  tried  in  our  region  and  has  always  resulted  in 
failure. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  immigration  on  your  industry  in  your  district? — A. 
It  has  had  no  particular  effect. 

Q.  Has  it  overcrowded  the  labor  market  to  any  marked  extent? — A.  No;  only 
during  the  depression  of  business.  When  there  was  not  the  necessary  demand 
for  coal  and  the  production  was  too  great,  of  course  there  were  too  many  mines 
and  too  many  men. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  regulation  for  immigration? — A.  No;  I  go  on  the 
broad  ground  that,  as  in  the  past,  when  our  forefathers — Irish,  German,  and 
others — came  in  here  to  a  country  that  was  set  apart  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations; 
it  is  open  and  should  be  open  to  all  respectable  people  from  foreign  countries.  I 
do  not  believe  in  bringing  them  in  here  under  contract.  They  should  come  of 
their  own  free  will  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  colored  labor  in  the  district? — A.  As  a 
rule,  colored  miners  are  not  as  good  as  white.  The  colored  miner  likes  to  play; 
he  will  not  work  on  Saturday  afternoon;  he  would  rather  dance  than  work.  We 
have  some  who  are  very  good  fellows. 

CJ.  Will  he,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  do  as  much  work  as  the  average  white 
miner? — A.  As  a  rule,  no.  We  have  exceptional  cases  of  colored  men  where  they 
are  better  than  some  whites.  That  is  the  exception. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  regard  to  non-English  speaking  labor,  what  effect 
has  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  come  in 
here,  speaking  their  own  language,  learning  ours  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  They 
soon  find  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  learn  the  language,  and  they  soon  do,  as  far 
a»  the  mines  are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  they  a  more  dangerous,  difficult  class  to  deal 
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with? — A.  The  raw  element  has  shown  itself  a  little  in  that  way.  They  do  not 
seem  to  quite  understand  or  appreciate  the  conditions  and  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  think  until  they  do  they  will  perhaps  be  a  little  harder  to  handle.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  that  way.  I  simply  speak  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
different  localities.  We  have  a'great  many  in  the  Pittsburg  field,  our  neighborhood. 

jQ.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  And  in  the  coke  fields?— A.  That  is  out  of  the  Pittsburg 
field.  They  have  imported  them,  and  I  think  have  had  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  In  case  of  a  sufficiency  of  labor  in  your  district,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigration  of  those  people? — A.  No; 
I  think  this  country  is  broad  enough  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  great  many  more. 
They  ought  to  be  made  to  move  on.  It  is  a  pity  they  all  settle  in  cities. 

Q.  If  they  were  made  to  move  on — go  farther  West — it  would  be  at  the  expense, 
would  it  not,  of  the  Government  and  States? — A.  They  should  go  at  their  own 
expense. 

Q.  Why  should  that  class  of  immigrants  be  an  expense  to  the  Government 
when  they  are  subjects  of  foreign  governments? — A.  They  should  not  be,  and 
they  should  not  be  foreign  subjects.  They  should  come  here  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  here  and  help  make  the  American  nation.  I  will  say  this  for  people 
of  that  class  we  have  had  for  years,  that  the  offspring,  newer  generations,  grow 
up,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  become  good  American  citizens.  They  will 
get  out  of  the  low,  slovenly,  filthy  habits  that  their  parents  may  have  had.  * 

Q.  Was  it  your  experience  that  before  the  alien  contract  labor  law  this  country 
was  flooded  for  years  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  undesirable  people 
of  the  whole  world? — A.  I  think  we  had,  at  times.. 

Q.  Under  the  old  open-door  system  of  inviting  immigration,  taking  all  that 
came? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  detrimental  to  American  civilization  and  workingmen? — 
A.  It  was,  because  that  was  brought  about  by  importing  them  wholesale.  I  think 
if  they  had  been  let  alone  and  come  here  of  their  own  volition  it  would  not  have 
been  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  restrictions  in  respect  to  paupers,  criminals,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  would  be  sufficient;  hard  workers  should  be  admitted? — A.  I  would 
not  admit  paupers,  or  idiots,  or  deformed  people  under  any  consideration:  but  I 
do  not  think  we  should  close  the  door  against  people  who  have  something  to  come 
on.  I  do  not  believe  in  importing  them  for  any  purposes,  as  has  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict  labor? — A.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  convict  labor,  and  from  what  I  know,  from  informa- 
tion received,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  employing  convicts  in  our  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  your  district  now,  as 
compared  with  when  you  first  engaged  in  business,  30  years  ago,  say? — A.  Then 
the  trade  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not  overdone.  There  was  a  chance  of  making 
something  on  your  capital.  I  will  say,  without  being  specific,  that  in  the  coal 
business  then,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  run,  that  20  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment was  a  fair  average.  Now  it  is  anywhere  from  15  down  to  nothing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  a  loss  beyond  that  of  several  per  cent.  I  speak  only  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  you  must  remember  the  peculiar  conditions  that  I  have 
continually  mentioned,  overproduction  and  other  things. 

Q.  Is  not  15  per  cent  now  as  good  as  20  per  cent  was  in  1867,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  specie  payment? — A.  It  woum  be ;  but  I  said  15  per  cent  down  to 
nothing  and  worse.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  books  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  dis- 
trict were  inspected  for  the  year  1897  there  would  be  shown  a  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQCHAR.)  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Overproduction, 
undue  advantages  some  had  in  the  same  district  and  other  districts.  We  were 
hurt  largely  by  West  \rir^inia,  and  within  ourselves.  It  was  outward  competi- 
tion and  the  competition  against  one  another.  Just  consider  the  statement  made 
before  this  investigation  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  a  concern  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  running  1 .000,000  to  1,200.000 
tons  of  coal,  made  §8,000  in  one  year,  which  is  next  to  nothing.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  the  business  has  been,  and  shows  a  deplorable  condition. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  in  your  district  are  operators  the  owners  of  the  land 
itself? — A.  They  are  in  most  cases,  and  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  w«>  labor 
under.  If  they  could  take  coal  on  a  royalty  and  pay  for  it  as  they  mined  it, 
it  would  be  better.  For  instance,  we  have  had  to  protect  our  coal  mines,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  two  or  more  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  at  an  enormous  out- 
lay that  we  will  not  reach  in  20  years.  We  are  driven  to  that  for  fear  someone 
may  come  in  and  buy  that  and  cut  us  off  and  make  our  plant  worthless.  If  we 
could  mine  coal  on  a  royalty,  as  they  do  in  England,  and  pay  for  it  as  we  take  it 
out,  we  could  make  money. 
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Q.  So  that  the  general  view  taken  by  the  coal  operators  is  that  simply  it  is  not 
ihe  mine  and  all  the  attachments  of  the  mine  itself  that  is  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment, but  there  is  added  to  that  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  any  restrictive  or  industrial  legislation  which 
affects  you  injuriously? — A.  I  know  of  none  now  since  the  abolition  of  this  law. 
There  is  none  in  existence  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F ARQUH AR.  )  Is  there  any  way  to  obviate  this  friction  in  respect  to  the 
screens? — A.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
a  way.  Speaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  I  think  we  should  be  permitted  to 
make  the  price  for  certain  grade  of  coal  with  our  men,  pay  them  that  and  then 
screen  it  to  th'at  without  the  State  or  any  other  parties  interfering.  Any  inter- 
ference there  would  cause  disaster  to  the  operator,  and  it  would  follow  and  reach 
the  miner.  I  think  the  miner  is  just  a  little  too  sensitive  on  the  screen  question, 
admitting,  of  course,  that  he  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  individual 
cases;  no  more,  however,  than  employees  are  taken  advantage  of  in  any  other 
industry  or  manufacture  or  commercial  business.  In  the  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  have  a  coal  that  is  softer  than  ours.  It  is  all  run  as  run-of-mine, 
because  they  need  not  get  lumps,  and  it  conies  into  the  market  and  is  readily 
taken  in  that  way;  but  our  coal  is  not  taken  that  way,  and  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful interference  with  those  screens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  miner  should  be  paid  directly 
for  all  products  of  his  labor  having  a  commercial  value? — A.  I  believe.  I  know, 
that  we  are  paying  the  miner  for  all  parts  of  his  labor.  The  fact  that  we  pay  him 
42j  cents  only  for  run-of-mine  and  pay  him  66  cents  for  the  screened  coal  demon- 
strates by  calculation,  experience,  and  investigation  that  he  is  being  paid  in  a 
proper  ratio  for  all  coal. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  the  screens  have  been  abolished  by  mutual  consent 
he  has  waived  enough  of  his  price  to  equal  the  amount  of  screenings  passing 
through  the  screens  and  given  that  back  to  the  operator? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  cases  in  our  district  as  you  speak  of;  I  have  no  experience  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  in  Illinois? — A.  The  conditions  there  are  different.  The 
Illinois  coal  is  perhaps  of  the  same  grade  of  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  the  Eastern 
coal  that  I  speak  of,  and  the  natural  conditions  and  the  artificial  conditions  are 
such  that  that  coal  can  be  marketed  in  that  condition.  I  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  right  to  screen  the  miners'  coal  is  a  right  gained  by 
strikes? — A.  So  they  tell  me;  that  goes  beyond  my  experience.  When  I  entered 
the  coal  business  we  were  screening  without  any  more  question  about  it  than 
now;  not  so  much.  I  am  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pittsburg  district  each 
mine  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  miner,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  did  not  con- 
tinue, because  in  my  experience  I  remember  that  we  brought  it  from  the  mine 
and  dumped  it  in  the  yard  as  we  took  it  from  the  mine.  Competition  coming  in, 
an  idiot  (excuse  me  if  I  call  him  an  idiot)  introduced  a  fork  with  a  2-inch  prong 
and  forked  all  this  coal,  throwing  out  all  the  slack,  and  the  result  was  that  we  all 
had  to  enter  into  that;  and  I  imagine  the  screens  that  were  introduced  were  sim- 
ply to  enable  somebody  to  get  somebody  else's  trade.  That  is  all  of  50  or  more 
years  standing.  People  are  accustomed  to  that  coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district  and 
no  other  will  go.  I  have  cited  two  cases  in  which  the  law  tried  to  regulate  them. 

Q.  In  the  past  2  years  have  there  been  some  cases  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
where  screens  have  been  introduced  as  the  result  oi  strikes,  in  which  the  prices 
paid  for  screenings  or  coal  over  such  screens  were  determined  by  the  employers, 
as  well  as  the  system  of  screening  itself? — A.  There  may  have  been  such  cases; 
unless  you  call  my  attention  to  them  particularly,  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  pay  for  the  refuse  that  passes  through  their  screens,  and  is 
the  fact  that  the  miners  to-day  are  willing  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  price 
to  go  back  to  the  run-of-mine  system  a  proof  that  they  have  received  the  excess 
portion  when  the  screen  was  planed  out? — A.  They  want  to  come  back  now 
because  in  mining  run-of-mine  coal  they  take  no  care;  they  chop  it  down;  it 
requires  no  skill;  anybody  can  do  it,  and  they  get  just  as  much  for  the  dirt  as 
they  do  for  the  coal.  In  mining  coal  that  has  to  be  passed  over  a  screen  they  have 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  or  degree  of  skill  in  order  that  their  coal  may  not  be 
broken  up  so  that  it  may  come  through  the  screen.  We  want  that  kind  of  coal. 
Our  experience  has  been,  notably  under  the  law  of  1897,  where  we  were  forced 
into  it  for  3  months,  that  on  coal  mined  on  the  system  of  run-of-mine  we  lost  all 
the  way  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  quality  of  the  coal;  that  is,  where  we  were 
entitled  to  64  per  cent  of  coal  we  ran  down  to  55. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  the  contention  of  the  miners  has  been  that  the  screen  that 
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is  now  in  Tise  has  a  tendency  to,  and  does  in  fact,  place  a  premium  upon  a  poor 
standard  of  workmanship? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  the  miners  so  contend? — A.  I  claim  that  that  does  not 
work  out.  The  man  who  is  a  skilled  and  careful  miner  will  mine  his  coal  and  he 
will  produce  in  that  a  large  per  cent  of  lump,  and  he  will  get  paid  for  it.  If  he 
is  not  careful,  he  will  produce  less  and  make  less  money.  Is  not  the  incentive  to 
earn  good  wages  there?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  for  a  skilled  miner  or  any  miner  to 
mine  good  coal  as  bad  coal,  always  exercising  the  proper  care?  We  ask  that  sim- 
ply to  guard  us  against  the  carelessness  and  cussedness  of  some  people.  They  are 
not  all  of  them  that  way,  but  some  of  our  employees  are. 

Q.  Take  two  miners,  one  who  is  more  careful  and  practical  than  the  other.  The 
first  will  make  a  less  percentage  of  slack  and  nut  coal  in  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  coal;  the  latter  will  make  a  greater  percentage.  Which  of  those  men  to-day, 
under  the  screen  system,  is  more  profitable  to  the  operator? — A.  We  want  the  man 
that  produces  good  coal.  That  is  why  we  stick  to  the  screen  system. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  screenings  in  a  ton  of  coal 
passing  through  your  screen  is  given  to  the  operator  without  pay A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  admit  that;  it  is  not.  We  find  that  on  an  average  a  ton  of  run- 
of-mine  coal  will  make  64  per  cent  of  lump  and  the  remainder  nut  and  slack.  We 

Say  for  that  64  per  cent  66  cents  per  ton.  Based  upon  that  same  percentage  we 
nd,  when  he  has  run-of-inine,  that  he  is  entitled  to  42£  cents  for  the  nut,  slack, 
and  lump. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  States  generally  are  all  causing  their 
miners  to  send  out  all  of  their  fine  coal  more  generally  than  ever  before? — A. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  and  speaking  for  the  entire  industry  of  the  United  States, 
I  can  say  that  we  are  bringing  out  about  all  the  coal  that  can  be  mined,  from  the 
limestone  up  to  the  slate. 

Q.  The  fine  coal? — A.  Everything  as  it  is  there.  In  the  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  the  miner  bored  in  about  24  or  28  inches  above  the 
limestone,  and  he  left  10  to  12  inches  that  we  then  considered  not  merchantable 
coal.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  mine  in  on  the  limestone  and  we  cut 
up  that  lower  bottom  into  slack;  that  is,  what  we  formerly  wasted.  Instead  of 
waste  we  now  mine  all  of  that  coal;  and  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, we  claim  to-day  that  we  get  out  95  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  underlying  the 
land,  where  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Pittsburg  industry  they  did  not  "get  out 
above  60  per  cent,  and  we  make  it  obligatory  to  bring  out  everything  in  there, 
because  it  is  of  value  aside  from  the  commercial  value  in  the  market.  I  consider 
it  a  crime_against  the  present  generation  and  those  who  will  follow  us  to  waste 
that,  because  it  is  a  loss  even  if  we  ourselves  do  not  feel  it. 

Q.  The  point  is,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  there  was  no  screen  used, 
or,  if  any,  a  very  small  one  to  let  slack  out,  that  the  employer  in  those  days  did 
not  want  slack  sent  out;  did  not  want  the  fine  material  sent  out  among  the  coal; 
but  under  our  screening  system  they  want  it  all.  every  pound  of  coal  as  fine  as  it 
may  be. — A.  Under  improved  methods  and  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
boilers  practically  in  all  factories  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  glass, 
etc., people  are  able  to  use  a  grade  of  coal  that  15  years  ago  they  would  not  use. 
We  wasted  all  this  slack,  and  it  was  an  expense  to  us  to  bring  it  out.  It  cost  us 
so  mtich  for  every  ton  we  brought  out  to  throw  it  away;  but  under  these  improved 
methods  of  modern  machinery  there  is  a  market  for  it.  They  want  it.  We  pay 
for  it  and  we  sell  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SMYTH.)  You  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  42f-  cents? — A.  Forty-two 
and  two-thirds  to  66,  the  difference  would  be  23 J-. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.  )  The  invention  of  the  forced  draft  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it? — A.  That"  has  much  to  do  with  it;  and  automatic  stokers  require  that 
grade  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  question  of  discrim- 
inations in  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  more  or  less  general,  and  that  is  something 
that  I  am  not  able  to  give  testimony  on  as  to  what  I  know.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  think.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  been  able  to  run  across  anybody 
that  knew  anything  on  it.  Wherever  it  is  done  it  is  done  in  such  a  peculiar  man- 
ner that  while  we  know  it  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  We  are  certainly  dis- 
criminated against,  we  think,  in  our  own  locality,  and  principally  from  West 
Virginia — hauling  coal  quite  a  distance  greater  than  ours;  for  the  distance  cer- 
tainly is  in  excess  of  ours  in  our  trade  for  the  Lakes;  and  they  have  no  back  load, 
while  we  do,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  furnish  them  a  back  load  in  the  way 
of  limestone,  ores,  etc.  In  Ohio,  in  the  Hocking  district,  or  from  the  Ohio  fields, 
they  haul  coal  into  the  competitive  market  of  the  Northwest,  a  greater  distance 
thaii  from  Pittsburg,  for  less  money  and  with  no  back  load;  and  we  in  the  Pitts- 
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burg  district  invariably  have  a  back  load.  That  back  load  will  also  apply  to 
operations  in  parts  of  eastern  Ohio  as  well  as  the  Pittsburg  district.  But  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  it  is  altogether  so.  In  the  Hocking  Valley  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  You  regard  discrimination  as  injurious  to  the  trade  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticed?— A.  Decidedly  so.  There  ought  to  be  an  open  rate  and  give  every  man  an 
open  and  fair  chance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  rate  of  freight  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  or  by 
the  companies  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  State  assuming  too  much. 
A  time  may  come  hereafter  when  the  State  can  do  that.  Under  present  condi- 
tions I  think  the  railroads  had  better  make  those  rates.  They  should,  however, 
in  a  manner  be  controlled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  Do  you  use  machinery,  or  mine  by  picks? — A.  We 
use  machinery  almost  exclusively.  We  were  among  the  earliest  users;  have  been 
using  machines  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Give  your  reason  for  preferring  them. — A.  Machines  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  our  mines  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  more  profitable,  and  they 
were.  There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  when  there  was  an  advantage  to  the 
operator  that  used  machines  of  perhaps  15  cents  a  ton,  even  after  counting  out 
interest  on  his  investment,  depreciation,  etc.,  but  that  has  got  down  now  to  about 
8  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  the  operator  can  produce  coal  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  ton 
less  with  the  machines  than  he  can  by  pick,  but  it  has  long  since  been  discounted 
by  reason  of  overproduction  and  crowding  one  another.  That  has  been  given 
away  to  the  consumer,  the  man  that  does  not  want  it.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
him.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  country  is  right  in 
our  Pittsburg  district,  where  we  are  wasting  one  of  the  finest  veins  of  coal  on 
earth.  We  are  forcing  it  upon  people  for  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr. RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  displacement  of 
labor  by  machinery? — A.  The  mining  machine  we  use  can  be  run  with  a  cutter 
and  an  assistant,  called  a  scraper,  and  4  loaders.  The  machine  does  in  mining 
only  the  undercutting,  what  the  miner  calls  the  bearing-in,  the  full  width  of  the 
room  and  perhaps  to  a  depth  of  5  feet.  That  was  heretofore  done  by  the  miner 
with  his  pick.  That  we  consider,  in  general  terms,  half  the  work.  The  scraper 
assists  him  in  removing  the  slack  the  machine  makes,  the  loaders  come  after  and 
shoot  down  the  coal  and  load  it.  So  that  6  men  do  the  work  of  10  under  the  old 
system.  That  is  about  a  fair  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  no  way  to  remedy  this  displacement  of 
labor  by  the  use  of  the  machines? — A.  There  has  not  been  so  much  trouble  in 
that  way,  the  industry  has  grown  so.  We  have  in  the  last  10  years  built  up  a 
trade  in  the  Northwest  that  last  year  took  4,000,000  tons,  that  I  remember  12 
years  ago  amounted  to  perhaps  from  5  to  10  cars  a  day  from  one  mine.  Now  all 
the  mines  in  the  district  are  employed  in  that  during  seasons  of  lake  navigation, 
caused  by  the  building  up  of  the  Northwest,  creating  markets  for  our  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  not  the  injury  been  felt  in  the  way  of  a  less 
number  of  days  per  year? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  laid  to  machinery. 

Q.  Has  machinery  been  a  factor  in  bringing  it  about? — A.  No,  not  exactly.  The 
people  have  labored  under  a  delusion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
coal  business;  that  while  in  England  to-day  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  go  into  the  coal  business  because  you  have  to  dig  a  shaft  there,  anybody  can 
go  into  the  coal  business  in  the  Pittsburg  district  because  you  have  only  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  you  can  make  the  approaches  and  bring  up  the  coal;  and 
it  has  brought  about  too  many  mines.  It  has  led  miners  from  other  localities 
into  that  district  that  should  not  have  gone  there.  Less  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced coal  with  less  men.  When  there  was  not  anything  to  do  in  other  lines  of 
industry,  men  have  flocked  in  there  who  should  have  been  at  something  else.  I 
do  not  think  that  machinery  has  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  taking  work  from  the 
men.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  created 
new  places,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  It  is  surprising.  You  would  think  that  a 
machine  mine  had  no  men  about  it  at  all,  and  yef  you  go  to  a  machine  mine  and 
you  will  find  very  little  difference  between  that  and  the  pick  mine.  We  produce 
more  coal. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  tonnage  at  Pittsburg  is  mined  by  machinery? — A.  I 
dp  not  know  exactly,  but  there  are  very  few  pick  mines  left  in  the  Pittsburg 
district. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  those  machines  ceased  to  operate  that  the 
miners  in  that  district  could  have  work  a  greater  number  of  days  than  they  are 
working  at  present? — A.  No;  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  6  men  with  a  machine  will  do  the  work  of  10  for- 
merly?— A.  If  you  will  apply  that  to  the  entire  country.  If  you  apply  it  to  the 
Pittsburg  district,  it  don't  go. 
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Q.  I  assume  that  what  is  true  of  the  Pittsburg  district  is  true  of  all. — A.  You 
apply  that  to  the  whole  country.  Of  course  we  have  displaced  very  many  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  substitutes  for  fuel  displaced  coal-mine  labor — elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  other  substitutes? — A.  At  one  time  gas  took  from  us,  I  may  say, 
the  entire  consumption  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  that  has  changed. 
Gas  has  become  a  luxury.  It  is  only  used  by  people  who  can  afford  to  use  it. 
Coal  is  again  used  and  labor  is  not  interfered  with. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — A.  I 
think  we  will  be  driven  into  foreign  markets  with  our  coal  as  we  have  been  driven 
into  foreign  markets  with  our  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  glass.  And  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Pittsburg  coal  could  not  go  to  New  Orleans  and 
from  there  be  distributed  along  the  coast — places  within  easy  reach — to  Mexican 
and  South  American  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  nation  at  the  present  time  furnishes  coal  for  the 
east  coast  of  South  America? — A.  England. 

Q.  All  Welsh  coal?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  that  market  exclusively  up  to  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
almost  have  it  now.  I  think  the  fact  of  our  Government  exporting  coal  for  our 
own  use  will  help  to  introduce  our  coal.  I  claim  we  have  as  good  coal  as  they 
have.  We  simply  want  somebody  to  push  it,  and  we  will  get  foreign  markets,  as 
far  as  coal  is  concerned,  before  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipments  going  to  South  and  Central  America  now? — 
A.  I  do  not,  but  there  may  be  coal  from  Alabama  or  the  Pocahontas  district,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  remedial  legislation? — A. 
With  reference  to  employers'  liability,  the  day  may  come  when  the  employer  or 
somebody  will  be  taxed,  or  have  to  pay  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  quite  ready  for  that  yet,  and  I  think  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  pass  a  bill  at  present  making  employers  of 
labor  liable.  As  far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned,  under  our  mining  law, 
governing  the  entire  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  tinder  the  super- 
vision of  the  State.  We  have  mine  inspectors  there  who  are  controlled  by  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  in  Harrisburg.  We  have  mine  foremen  who  are 
officers  of  the  State,  but  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inspector  and 
are  held  accountable  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners.  We  have  under  them 
special  bosses,  known  as  fire  bosses,  who  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  examining  the  mine  for  gases,  bad  roofs,  etc.  So  that  where  we 
do  not  employ  the  particular  persons  duly  certified  by  the  State,  and  where  they 
do  not  exercise  proper  care,  we,  as  coal  operators,  are  liable;  and  I  think  for  the 
time  being  that  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  afford.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  should  be  more  provision  made  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  some  way.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  how  that  should 
be.  They  are  provided  for  in  Germany.  We  have  associations  in  a  local  way: 
we  do  that.  We  have  benefit  associations  at  our  mines  to  which  the  company 
pays  some  attention,  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  miners,  that  take  care 
of  them.  There  ought  to  be  something  more  than  that,  but  I  have  no  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr. SMYTH.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  employers'  liability  act 
in  England,  on  the  trade? — A.  Not  enough  to  talk  of  it  intelligently. 

Q.  Have  they  such  an  act  that  affects  the  coal  miner? — A.  I  think  the  miners 
are  cared  for  and  protected  in  some  way  there. 

The  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws  are  covered  by  our  mine-inspection  laws. 

Check  weighmen  laws:  There  ought  to  be  on  each  tipple,  or  where  the  coal  is 
loaded,  a  check  weighman  to  look  after  the  miners'  interests.  I  believe,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Pittsburg  district  we  have  them.  They  should  be  under  a  little 
closer  supervision,  so  as  to  make  them  more  careful  and  rigid  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  place  them 
there — neither  the  State  nor  the  miners.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  have  that 
desire;  they  have  not  shown  it;  that  is,  should  have  the  right  to  place  anyone  there 
who  would  interfere  with  the  successful  running  of  the  mine.  The  operator  would 
not  permit  it  and  has  not  been  asked. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  uniformity  as  nearly 
as  can  be.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  perfect  uniformity  between  the  competi- 
tive States,  but  they  should  be  uniform,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  their  mining  laws, 
which  I  think  for  the  time  being  is  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr. FARQUHAR.)  In  your  conferences  of  operators  has  this  matter  of 
uniform  legislation  in  the  States  ever  been  considered  independent  of  production 
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and  wages,  etc.? — A.  Not  in  our  interstate  conferences.  It  is  merely  upon  mutual 
agreement  that  conditions  have  been  taken  in  various  States  and  so  modified  that 
one  would  suit  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  their  approbation  if  this  commission  were  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  uniformity  of  the  mining  laws? — A.  That  is  rather 
a  broad  question.  I  think  yes. 

Q.  If,  after  all  our  findings  and  going  over  the  whole  ground,  we  find  some  mat- 
ter that  would  be  thoroughly  a  relief — beneficial,  in  fact,  to  both  the  operators 
and  the  miners — do  you  believe  that  the  cooperation  of  the  operative  miners  of 
this  country  could  be  sought  or  gained  by  this  commission  in  going  before  local 
legislatures? — A.  I  do,  for  general  legislation — that  is,  for  United  States  legisla- 
tion, governing  all  the  States.  I  think  that  this  commission  is  a  proper  thing;  is 
a  great  thing;  is  on  a  good  and  proper  road;  will  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  that  I  think  all  well-thinking 
operators  and  miners  will  readily  fall  in  with — that  is,  such  suggestions  as  can  be 
made  by  them.  They  can  only  be  made  on  a  broad,  fair  basis,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  receive  proper  consideration . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  remedial  legislation  that  would 
be  fair  both  to  the  employer  and  employee  that  does  not  now  exist? — A .  I  have 
not,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  enough  acquainted  with  the  evils  existing  in 
different  States  that  could  be  reached  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
that  you  also  serve  your  own  interests  by  what  you  do  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  workingnien  under  you,  and  that  there  would  be  a  benefit 
to  you,  as  well  as  them,  to  have  such  legislation? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  there  not  enough  fairness  in  the  operators  of  this  country  to  receive  and 
consider  suggestions  that  might  be  agitated  for  remedial  legislation,  or  are  you 
in  a  competitive  mood  there? — A.  More  or  less  so;  but  we  are  getting  nearer 
together — are  nearer  together — than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  As  we  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  as  we 
find  the  ills  that  others  have,  find  that  we  have  not  the  only  difficulties,  we  feel 
like  sort  of  mollifying  one  another  and  evening  up,  and  in  that  spirit  good  results 
can  be  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  your  judgment,  are  the  best  interests  of  the  min- 
ing trade  served — when  I  say  the  trade,  I  mean  those  engaged  in  the  trade  from 
every  standpoint — by  making  the  conditions  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  and 
placing  all  competitors,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  a  relative  competitive  basis? — A. 
Laying  aside  all  selfish  views,  and  on  the  broad  ground  of  fairness,  yes. 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  County  of  Allegheny: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

GEO.  W.  SCHLUEDERBERG. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  June,  1899. 
[SEAL.]  R.  A.  GEORGE, 

Notary  Public. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  13, 1899. 

TESTIMONY   OF   W.  C.  PEARCE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pearce,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  your  official  position? — A.  Secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  From  what  mining  State  were  you  originally? — A.  Ohio. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  coal-mining  industry? — A.  As 
a  miner,  all  my  life;  since  I  was  a  boy;  brought  up  in  mining. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  your  association? — A.  To  secure  better  wages  for 
employment,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  make  the  conditions  of  employment 
more  agreeable.  I  think  those  are  the  objects  of  our  trade  union. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  organization? — A.  No. 
We  have  a  fund,  of  course,  which  we  try  to  keep  for  running  expenses.  We 
have  no  benefit  funds  of  a  national  character.  Locally  some  of  our  members 
have  a  fund,  an  accident  fund,  or  funeral  benefit  fund.  It  is  only  local:  not  of  a 
general  character.  Our  money  for  running  the  organization  is  derived  from  our 
members — 10  cents  per  member  per  month.  We  use  that  money  principally  for 
paying  organizers,  officers'  expenses,  and  trying  to  adjust  difficulties  and  troubles 
here  and  there. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  trade  unionism  in  this 
country? — A.  The  first  organization  of  miners  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  was 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  years  ago.  In  1881,  I  think,  there  was  formed  in  Ohio  a 
progressive  union.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  miners  that  while  the  Knights 
of  Labor  was  a  purely  labor  organization,  that  a  trade  union  would  be  better  for 
miners  than  to  be  affiliated  with  other  trades;  and  we  favored  a  purely  miners' 
organization  in  1881  in  Ohio.  That  spread.  For  a  few  years  we  had  a  member- 
ship in  Ohio  of  probably  five  or  six  thousand.  In  1890  there  was  formed  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  national  organization  of  mine  workers  alone.  Since 
that  time  the  membership  has  varied,  sometimes  we  had  more  members;  sometimes 
less;  it  would  run  anywhere  from  seven,  probably,  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand.  Up  until  1897  that  was  the  membership  that  we  had,  and  after  the 
1897  strike  we  gained  a  little  advance  in  wages,  consequently,  our  membership 
increased  and  is  increasing  yet.  We  have  now  nearly  60,000  members  enrolled  in 
our  organization.  The  growth,  of  course,  is  phenomenal  in  that  respect,  and  if 
the  organization  is  managed  in  a  conservative  way  by  the  officers  in  power,  we 
believe  we  will  soon  have  quite  a  trade  union  of  miners  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Is  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion due  to  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  or  is  it  due  to  the  methods 
of  organization? — A.  I  should  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  due  to  the  success, 
principally,  of  the  1897  strike.  I  think  during  the  last  two  years  fully  20  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  has  been  gained.  That,  of  coiirse,  has  stimulated  the  miners 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  our  trade  union.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
statement  about  the  60,000  members  enrolled  in  our  trade  union  (men  in  our  organ- 
ization proper),  that  while  we  have  that  many  enrolled,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  probably  15,000  or  20,000  more  members.  I  only  state  from  the  books. 
Sometimes  if  there  are  200  men  working  at  the  mine  they  probably  send  tax  for 
150  or  175  members.  The  others  are  not  reported.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  we 
have  that  many  enrolled  we  have  15,000  or  20,000  men  who  are  not  paying  per 
capita  tax.  When  the  mine  is  idle,  when  men  are  on  strike,  or  when  the  mine  is 
shut  down,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  pay  a  per  capita  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Was  there  any  understanding,  compact,  or  agreement 
between  your  organization  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  capital- 
ists and  corporations,  in  regard  to  that  strike? — A.  No;  there  was  no  understand- 
ing between  the  organization  and  capitalists  or  operators  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  capitalists  or  employers  receive  any  notice  of 
that  strike  in  advance? — A.  No.  I  remember  the  time  of  the  1897  strike  as  well 
as  yesterday.  They  always  tried  to  find  these  things  out  previously,  but  the  cir- 
cular ordering  the  strike  was  published  and  in  the  hands  of  our  local  secretaries 
before  the  newspapers  gotit  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  headquarters  were  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  was,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state,  the  membership  in  good  standing  in 
your  organization  when  that  strike  order  went  out? — A.  Ten  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  members. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  total  number  that  responded  to  the  strike  order? — A.  The 
total  number,  I  think,  was  nearly  150,000. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  strike  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  strike  order,  did  they  or  not? — A.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  our  strike  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about;  for 
instance,  in  1897  we  had  nearly  26,000  miners  and  mine  workers  in  the  State  of 
Ohio;  we  had  only  7,697  men  organized.  Pennsylvania,  with  250,675  miners,  had 
only  1,976  organized  men  on  our  books.  Indiana,  with  9,000  miners  and  mine 
workers,  had  only  626  men  organized. 

Q.  That  is  how  many? — A.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  men.  Illinois  was  a  great 
drawback  to  the  organization.  Statistics  will  show  38,000  or  39,000  mine  workers 
in  Illinois  when  we  ordered  that  strike,  and  at  that  time  we  only  had  226  mem- 
bers. In  Iowa  we  had  only  79  members;  West  Virginia.  75  members.  This 
proved  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  who  came  out  in  that  strike 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  the  strike  aboiit. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they 
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have  65,000  miners,  more  or  less,  enrolled,  and  some  20,000  more  that  they  control. 
Is  that  control  entirely  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  men  are  in  the  organization  or 
out  of  it.  and  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  in  which  persons  not  members  are 
still  under  obligations  to  this  order? — A.  No;  they  are  either  in  or  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  there  any  course  or  method  used  in  the  control  of 
them,  or  is  their  action  in  the  respect  which  you  have  pointed  out  purely  volun- 
tary; is  it  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  organized  miners  of  the  country  that 
extends  into  the  unorganized  fields,  upon  which  unorganized  men  go  of  their  own 
volition? — A.  Yes;  I  can  state  that,  to  my  knowledge,  in  10  years'  experience 
as  an  official  there  has  never  been  any  method  used  to  bring  men  on  a  strike 
through  coercion  or  force;  never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  your  union  incorporated? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions — 
whether  advisable  or  not? — A.  No.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  incor- 
poration, and  I  have  given  the  question  much  study. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  your  relations  with  nonunion  labor  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Our  relation  to  nonunion  labor,  as 
far  as  miners  are  concerned,  is  first  conciliatory;  we  try  to  reason  with  them;  we 
send  organizers  of  our  men  to  talk  with  them — missionaries,  if  you  please.  We 
try  to  show  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  affiliated  with  other  trade 
unions,  from  our  standpoint  at  least,  and  we  persuade  them  along  these  lines. 
And,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  affiliate  with  our  organization,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  use  no  force,  but  we  simply  dp  not  pay  as  much  attention  to 
them  in  regard  to  their  prices  or  wages  or  conditions  of  employment  as  we  would 
do  were  they  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  some  cases,  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  laborers?  Has  that 
been  done  in  some  isolated  cases? — A.  Yes.  Some  of  our  members  refused  to 
work  with  a  man  or  men  who  refused  to  become  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Does  your  organization  invite  all  unemployed  and 
nonunion  labor — that  is, competitive  labor — men  of  good  moral  character,  to  join 
your  ranks? — A.  Yes.  Our  doors  are  always  open  and  no  questions  asked. 

Q.  It  is  the  purpose  of  your  field  organizers  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  into 
the  organization  and  under  the  regulations  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  refusal  to  work  with  nonunion  labor  a  com- 
mon practice  of  your  union  or  not? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  common  practice. 

Q.  The  local  union  sometimes  usurps  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  When  a  man  has  once  taken  the  pledge  before  the 
union  and  has  broken  his  honor,  do  you  positively  refuse  to  work  with  him? — A. 
No;  if  he  breaks  his  pledge,  and  wishes  to  come  back, he  is  accepted  and  added  as 
a  member  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Can  you  enumerate  the  causes  that  generally  lead 
to  strikes? — A.  There  are  different  causes,  of  course.  The  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  strikes,  of  a  national  character  at  least,  are  either  to  prevent  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  demands  for  an  increased  wage.  The  wage  question  is  a  factor  which 
causes  nearly  all  of  our  national  strikes— demands  for  increased  wages  or  resist- 
ance to  reductions;  and  sometimes  strikes  of  a  lesser  magnitude  are  caused  by 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  employment.  Conditions  of  employment 
around  the  mines  is  an  important  factor  for  a  miner;  for  instance,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  order  to  sustain  life,  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties,  he  must 

ave  air;  he  can  not  work  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  a  place  where  there 

water  that  would  interfere.  Sometimes  sufficient  supply  of  timber  or  material 
for  safety  is  lacking,  and  sometimes  these  things  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  men 
strike  sometimes  because  the  conditions  of  employment  are  not  as  they  should 
be  or  as  they  think  they  should  be.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  say  to  the  commis- 
sion that  as  far  as  air,  and  the  timber,  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  had  so  much  trouble  within  recent  years  as  we  had  formerly,  as  some 
of  the  mining  States  have  laws  which  say  so  and  so  shall  be  done,  and  inspectors 
come  around  and  see  that  it  is  right.  Strikes  from  these  causes  very  seldom 
occur  now. 

Q.  Do  strikes  arise  sometimes  from  an  overproduction  of  coal,  the  market  being 
glutted  and  prices  going  down,  so  they  can  not  pay  the  miner  his  wages,  and  then 
the  strike  is  called,  so  that  this  overproduction  may  be  made  an  argument  in  that 
way? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  strike  directly  caused  by  the  markets 
being  glutted,  or,  in  other  words,  an  overproduction  of  coal,  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  While  that  may  not  be  the  true  cause,  is  it  not  the 
underlying  cause  of  some  strikes  and  troubles  in  the  mining  industry? — A.  Yes. 
My  answer  a  few  minutes  ago  was,  directly;  indirectly  it  does.  There  are  times 
in  this  country  when  the  market  has  an  abundance  of  coal.  For  a  time  at  least 
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there  is  very  little  demand  for  coal,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation 
our  employers  sometimes  say,  "  We  have  not  any  particular  sale;  we  have  all  the 
coal  we  want;  but  if  you  men  will  work  I  can  give  you  work  at  f>  or  10  cents  a  ton 
less  than  the  scale  rate;  if  you  will  accept  that,  it  is  all  right.''  And  sometimes 
strikes  are  caused  by  the  operators  trying  to  reduce  wages  in  that  way,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  overproduction  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  and  docking  system  to  do  with  strikes? — A.  I  might 
have  mentioned  that  among  some  of  the  local  conditions  that  caused  strikes.  The 
screens  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Our  coal  is  mined  by  us  as  miners  and  we 
are  paid  for  the  coal  that  goes  over  a  screen.  The  screen  is  generally  72  super- 
ficial feet,  12  by  6,  with  1  J-inch  space  between  the  bars.  What  goes  through  that 
1^-inch  space  the  miner  gets  nothing  for,  but  what  goes  over  the  screen  they  get 
paid  for.  Sometimes  these  bars  will  be  disarranged;  there  will  something  happen 
that  will  weaken,  as  it  were,  the  bearings,  and  the  bars  will  open,  spread,  and 
instead  of  the  space  being  1£  inches,  it  is  sometimes  2  inches  and  over,  and  of 
course  the  wider  the  screens  the  more  goes  through  and  the  less  for  the  miner. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  companies,  or  with  their 
agents  at  least,  in  getting  these  screens  put  in  order,  and  oftentimes  the  miners 
in  different  localities  strike;  that  is,  these  men  will  remain  idle  until  that  work  is 
adjusted.  They  often  have  to  stop  work  before  the  companies  will  put  them  in 
shape.  Now,  with  reference  to  docking  particularly,  docking  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  where  the  coal  is  moi'e  inferior  in  quality.  Even  when  the  miners  do  their 
very  best,  in  some  cases  they  have  been  docked  five  or  ten  hundred  pounds,  and 
sometimes  a  ton.  That,  of  course,  is  unbearable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  What  do  you  mean — the  impurities? — A. 
Yes;  sulphur.  There  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio  8  feet  high,  and  in  that  8  feet  there 
are  3  feet  and  10  inches  of  impurities.  There  are  2  feet  of  good  coal,  and  above 
that  there  are  two  slates.  Of  course  that  coal  is  not  marketable.  It  is  what  we 
call  bone  coal — a  coarse,  rough,  hard  substance.  It  is  mixed  all  through  the 
coal.  The  miner  picks  up  all  the  best,  and  often  after  he  has  all  the  impurities 
out  a  little  will  get  in  the  shovel  and  they  are  docked  as  high — sometimes  the 
whole  car  is  taken.  This  extreme  docking  is  done  more  when  work  is  slack — 
when  the  company  has  not  so  many  orders. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  bars  were  1£  inch.  Would  not  that  admit  of 
the  dropping  through  of  a  great  deal  of  coal  sold  on  the  market  as  pea  coal? — A. 
Yes;  and  the  softer  the  coal  is,  the  more  small  coal  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more 
goes  through  the  screen.  I  am  not  familiar  exactly  with  the  percentages  in  the 
different  States,  but  there  are  some  where  30, 35,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  coal  goes 
through  the  screen;  some  cases  more,  some  cases  less. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  that  at  all? — A.  No.  The  nut  and  pea  coal  goes 
through  the  screen.  For  instance,  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  gets  66  cents  a 
ton  for  screened  coal;  they  only  get  that  66  cents  for  a  ton  of  coal  that  goes  over 
the  screen;  what  goes  through  the  screen  they  do  not  get  anything  for. 

Q.  That  would  include  their  product  that  is  sold  as  pea  coal?-vA.  Yes;  nut  and 
pea  coal. 

Q.  What  method  is  adopted  for  keeping  those  screens  clean? — A.  They  have  a 
process  for  keeping  them  clean.  The  companies  have  men  and  boys  there.  When 
they  get  clogged  up  they  are  cleaned. 

Q.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  them  open. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F ARQUH  AR.  )  Is  not  your  rate  for  mining  coal  by  screen  enlarged  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  meet  some  of  the  disadvantages  you  get  no  pay 
for? — A.  There  are  two -prices.  There  is  what  is  known  as  a  price  for  screened 
coal  and  a  price  for  run-of-mine.  Run-of-mine  is  all  together,  small  and  large. 
In  Ohio  it  is  five-sevenths  of  the  price. 

S.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  The  price  of  run-of-mine  is  43  cents;  the  screened 
,  66  cents. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  So  that,  theoretically,  the  coal  that  falls 
through  the  screen  is  paid  for  by  the  increase  in  price  for  that  which  goes  over. — 
A.  Theoretically,  yes;  that  is,  by  the  system  under  which  we  are  working  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  a  screen  at  all?  Why  not  separate  it  right 
there  in  the  mines? — A.  The  companies  have  the  screens  there  for  separation.  It 
prepares  the  coal  better  for  the  market.  It  is  more  economical  to  separate  it 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mine.  A  few  years  ago,  when  mining  was  in  its  infancy, 
so  to  speak,  in  this  country,  they  used  to  compel  the  miners  to  load  coal  with  a 
forked  shovel  instead  of  having  a  shovel  like  they  have  to-day.  They  used  to  have 
a  forked  shovel  with  four  or  five  prongs  to  it;  what  that  fork  brought  out  was 
allowed,  and  what  that  fork  did  not  bring  out  the  miner  threw  away:  but  since 
that  time  the  screen  has  been  piit  on  the  outside,  and  the  miner  loads  it  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  The  high-priced  product  is  the  screened  product  of 
the  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price  at  the  mine  between  screened 
product  and  slack? — A.  The  slack  is  always  the  most  inferior  coal. 

Q.  1  mean  screened? — A.  I  met  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 
purchased  his  coal  directly  from  the  Hocking  Valley  operators.  At  that  time  I 
lived  down  there.  I  asked  him  the  price  of  coal  and  he  told  me  that  the  screened 
coal  or  lump  coal  sold  for  $2.50  a  ton  in  Sandusky;  but  he  said  for  the  small  coal, 
or  the  crushed  coal,  as  we  call  it— little  pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs— he  got  $2.75. 
He  said  people  that  bought  this  small  coal  would  rather  take  it  because  it  was 
all  broken  up;  they  pay  25  cents  extra  because  it  is  broken  up.  This  is  the  coal 
that  goes  through  the  screen — nut  coal.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  they  pay  25  cents 
more  for  that  than  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  mine  the  screened  coal  is  one  price  and  the  refuse 
that  goes  through  the  screens  is  worth  about  one-sixth  of  that  price?  That  is  the 
rule  in  Tennessee  mines;  I  do  not  know  about  Ohio.— A.  I  think  they  get  $1  a  ton 
on  the  car  f .  o.  b.  for  the  screened  coal;  75  cents  for  the  nut  coal,  and  the  smaller 
it  is,  the  less  for  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference,  more  than  25  cents, 
between  the  screened  and  nut;  there  may  be  50  cents  between  that  and  pea  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  a  large  market  for  nut  coal  now? — A.  Seem- 
ingly. They  sell  it  right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  The  screened  product  being  the  highest,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  mine  to  turn  out  as  much  screened  coal  as  possible. — A.  The 
idea,  in  some  cases,  is  that  the  company  wants  as  much  coal  to  go  through  the 
screen  as  possibly  can.  Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason,  from  looking  at  it  by  a 
man  who  is  inexperienced,  the  better  coal  he  can  put  into  the  market  the  better 
prices  he  will  get  for  it;  but  the  more  that  goes  through  the  screen  the  more  profit 
they  get. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  If  the  first  grade  of  coal  is  selling  at  75 
cents  a  ton  more  than  the  next  grade,  the  mining  price  being  66  cents  a  ton,  every 
ton  of  coal  that  would  go  into  the  first  grade  and  drop  through  into  the  second 
is  a  loss  of  9  cents  to  the  company. — A.  What  goes  through  the  screen  is  divided 
into  three  different  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Gardner 
lays  down  is  positively  correct,  providing  the  employer  pays  the  same  rate  for 
mining  all  classes  of  coal? — A.  Yes;  if  they  did  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  contention  of  your  organization  that  they  should  pay  the  same  price 
for  mining  the  coal,  or  is  it  your  contention  that  they  should  pay  enough  for  min- 
ing coal  that  falls  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is  the  contention.  All  mining 
is  based  on  the  screen  basis. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  GARDNER.  )  I  assume  that  the  market  has  a  price  for  first 
gi'ade,  and  that  the  first  grade  must  come  up  to  some  standard.  Is  that  standard 
the  1^-inch  screen? — A.  That  is  the  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Unless  you  had  these  screens,  would  not  operators 
be  damaged  on  account  of  getting  so  much  of  their  product  in  dirty,  small,  and 
dusty  condition — what  you  call  slack? — A.  The  entire  State  of  Illinois  is  on  a  run- 
of-mine  basis,  operators  and  miners  alike  agreeing  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  system  of  screening.  The  impurities  we  might  think  men  would  be  care- 
less in  loading,  simply  saying,  "  I  will  get  pay  for  this  and  I  will  load  it" — that 
does  not  prove  that  men  do  it.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  rules  and  regulations, 
local  agreements  entered  into  by  miners  and  their  respective  employers,  demon- 
strates beyond  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  miner  does  not  load  any  impurities 
willfully,  and  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  marketing  of  the  coal  when  it  is 
mined  run-of-mine. 

Q.  What  check  would  an  operator  or  owner  have  on  a  miner  if  he  should  dump 
into  the  product  two-thirds  worthless  stuff,  under  the  run-of-mine  payment? — A. 
One  instance  to  my  personal  knowledge  was  where  the  miners  themselves  regarded 
the  loading  of  worthless  coal  as  injurious  to  them,  and  they  said  that  while  that 
man  was  loading  dirty  coal  he  was  not  only  injuring  the  company  but  depriving 
them  of  work,  and  we  did  ourselves  one  time  discharge  a  man  for  mining  dirty 
coal.  The  majority  of  the  miners  will  not  load  dirty  coal. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  business  formula  to  go  by?  Would  it  be  as  standard  a 
regulation  as  the  screen,  or  as  efficient? — A.  While  the  screen  takes  out  this  slack 
and  the  small  pieces,  you  know  that  in  the  market  what  injures  the  coal  is  not  so 
much  the  slack  that  is  in  it,  but  the  big  pieces  of  sulphur.  That  is  what  interferes 
with  the  marketing  of  the  coal;  and  those  big  pieces  of  sulphur  are  generally  in 
the  big  pieces  of  coal.  You  can  see  them  shining  out.  The  screens  were  on  the 
mines  before  my  time,  of  course;  I  have  worked  in  the  mines  over  the  screens. 
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I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  what  it  was  brought  about  by  conquest,  strikes, 
years  and  years  ago;  established  a  precedent — one  little  screen — then  their  use 
increased  and  increased  until  it  is  the  way  it  is  now.  If  there  could  be  some  way 
or  other  to  regulate  the  screens,  it  seems  to  ine  that  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  trou- 
bles between  the  miners  and  operators  in  this  country  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  Would  the  absence  of  the  screens  do  away  with  the  difference  that  now 
exists  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  miners? — A.  As  a  practical  miner,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  graded  some  way.  You  can  not  go  into  the 
coal  market  and  sell  an  inferior  coal  and  bring  the  best  price.  You  can  not  go  to 
the  markets,  in  a  commercial  sense,  with  any  products  but  what  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  coal,  like  any  other  commodity,  will 
have  to  be  trimmed  up  in  such  way  as  to  be  made  marketable. 

Q.  Suppose  one  miner  is  skillful,  and  his  product  for  the  day  shows  65  per  cent 
of  screened  coal;  suppose  the  man  working  beside  him  gets  out  the  same  number 
of  tons,  but  in  such  a  shiftless  way  that  50  per  cent  of  it  is  screenings.  With  the 
run-of-mine  scale  they  would  both  receive  the  same  wages.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
proposition  with  the  laboring  man? — A.  Mining  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  or  not, 
worked  like  any  other  business.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many  unskilled 
miners  is  due  principally  to  the  operators  themselves.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws  that  a  man  must  have  two  years'  experience  before  he  can  have  charge  of  a 
room  or  place  in  the  mines,  but  recently,  you  know,  for  years,  any  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  with  a  broad  back,  who  could  use  a  pick  and  shovel,  has  been  employed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  screen  be  an  advantage  to  the  skilled  miner? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  prices  of  mining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  opinion  of  your 
union  in  all  the  States  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  43  cents  for  run-of-mine 
or  66  cents  for  screened,  as  an  ordinary  basis? — A.  Well,  that  matter  has  never 
been  brought  up  in  our  convention.  Of  course  I  would  not  care  to  speak  per- 
sonally on  this  important  question.  When  I  spoke  of  the  five-sevenths  I  was 
speaking  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  There  was  a  test  made  at  one  time  in  this  way: 
A  certain  number  of  tons  of  coal  was  mined,  sent  over  a  screen;  a  certain  amount 
was  mined  and  not  screened — that  is,  run-of-mine.  This  was  years  ago,  and  the 
test  showed  that  in  the  Hocking  Valley  it  ran  five-sevenths,  and  the  price  of  min- 
ing was  based  on  that  test.  Since  that  time  machines  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  not  near  so  much  slack  in  the  harder  coal  as  there  used  to  be.  The 
miners  contend  that  a  thing  established  years  ago  is  hardly  fair  under  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Q.  Is  it  the  contention  of  your  unions  to  have  the  abolition  of  the  screens  as  far 
as  you  can? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  that  through  legislation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result? — A.  Where  it  has  been  passed  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, I  think  in  one  case  it  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  Illinois  they  had 
a  law  passed  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  miners  and  operators  agreed  to  try  it,  and 
have  been  trying  it.  There  was  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
in  Ohio.  I  understand  that  the  operators  in  that  State  are  contending  against  it 
and  will  bring  it  into  the  court.  The  operators  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  the  miners,  of  course,  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  States  they  are  declared  unconstitutional  when- 
ever they  have  come  to  the  test  of  the  courts? — A.  Yes;  to  my  knowledge  .they 
have. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  reasons  given  by  the  courts  for  making  these 
decisions? — A.  Only  that  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  individual  contract,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  legislation  unless  you  can  prove  a 
fraud  in  the  screen? — A.  I  would  suppose  you  would  have  to  prove  something. 

Q.  That  that  is  the  only  remedy  now,  except  through  a  conference  between  the 
owners  of  mines  and  your  body,  generally  understood  all  over  the  States,  arranged 
among  yourselves? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  the  miners  more  ready  to  strike  than  other 
tradesmen,  or  less?  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  regard? — A.  I  can 
speak  more  practically  from  a  miner's  standpoint.  I  have  not  been  familiar  with, 
neither  have  I  been  a  member  of,  any  other  trade  organization  than  the  miners, 
but  according  to  what  I  read  and  what  I  have  seen  I  think  the  miners  are  very 
slow  in  striking,  and  they  do  not  strike  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  cause. 

Q.  What  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  strikes,  local  or  otherwise,  in  the 
trade?  Is  it  because  of  some  peculiar  condition  as  compared  with  others? — A.  I 
would  judge  that  peculiar  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it,  such  as  I  have 
enumerated  here. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  a  general  scale  of  prices,  for  instance,  covering 
an  entire  State  or  a  number  of  States,  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  than  such 
a  scale  would  be  in  the  iron  industry,  for  instance,  or  the  glass  industry,  or  any 
of  the  textile  industries? — A.  I  think  the  miners  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
making  a  scale  for  a  State.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  glass  workers  or  the  iron 
workers  particularly.  I  would  not  care  to  do  it.  But  in  a  State  where  there  are 
so  many  different  veins  of  coal  and  so  many  different  systems  of  working  it  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  form  a  scale  that  would  be  uniform  throughout  that  State 
for  the  miners.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  during  the  past  few  years  this  is  being 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  both  to  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  blacklist? — A.  The  boycott 
and  the  blacklist  are  twins,  I  think.  The  boycott  is  used  sometimes  by  the 
employees,  while  the  blacklist  is  used  by  the  employers. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  sometimes  use  the  boycott? — A.  We  have  tried  it 
once,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  employer  who  is  using  the  blacklist? — A.  I 
would  have  to  be  positive  about  that.  I  remember  one  time  I  had  to  leave  a  place 
because  of  certain  action  I  had  taken.  I  could  not  get  work.  I  had  to  go  to 
another  county,  and  I  suppose  that  testimony  can  be  secured  that  such  a  practice 
has  been  in  force  in  different  places.  It  is  a  very  bad  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQTJHAR.)  Does  your  organization  discountenance  the  boycott? — 
A.  Yes;  generally,  it  is  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Sympathetic  strikes? — A.  A  sympathetic  strike  is 
sometimes  necessary.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  miners  of  one  State  are  contesting  for  a  certain  wage, 
and  the  employers  of  those  miners  go  to  the  operators  of  another  State  and  make 
a  contract  with  them  to  fill  the  trade,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  certain  parts 
of  the  profits.  We  realize,  as  a  craft,  that  the  miners  of  one  State  could  strike, 
in  this  age  at  least,  with  the  facilities  of  transportation,  for  a  long  time,  provided 
the  miners  of  another  State  may  work.  If  the  price  of  any  one  State  is  reduced 
by  a  strike  and  the  miners  are  forced  to  go  to  work  for  less  wages,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  other  men  in  the  other  States  will  have  to  accept  the 
same  conditions ;  hence  sometimes  we  have  sympathetic  strikes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  your  trade,  that  a  reduction  in  a  portion  of 
any  one  field  competing  with  other  fields  brings  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
competitive  district? — A.  Yes,  that  has  been  the  case.  1  remember  one  instance : 
In  1896  a  company  in  the  Pittsburg  district — western  Pennsylvania — for  some 
reason  or  other  was  working  below  the  prices  paid  in  the  same  district  by  other 
operators.  Consequently,  in  order  to  have  trade,  the  operators  of  the  other  mines 
cut  their  men  down  to  the  same  price  as  the  other  operator  had.  That  went  on 
until  the  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  their  direct  competitors,  were  idle  for 
months  and  months,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  taking  the  trade  from 
them ;  and  the  officers  of  the  organization  were  obliged  to  go  down  into  the 
Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio  and  persuade  those  men  and  try  to  reason  with  them  on 
the  advisability  of  accepting  a  reduction  in  order  to  get  some  work.  In  order  to 
get  something  to  do  to  keep  their  families  they  were  obliged  to  accept  16  cents  a 
ton  less,  simply  because  these  other  people  were  taking  the  trade  away.  That 
was  a  fact  in  Ohio  in  1896. 

Q.  How  about  the  people  in  the  Pittsburg  district  you  speak  of? — A.  They  had 
to  accept  the  conditions  paid  by  the  other  man.  Started  in  one  place  and  went 
right  along  the  line. 

Q.  That  lower  price  was  accepted  voluntarily  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar 

mpetitive  conditions? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
under  contract? — A.  Well,  we  have  not  quite  so  much  of  that  to  contend  with 
now  as  formerly.  It  used  to  be,  years  ago,  that  agents  would  go  to  Europe  and 
bring  over  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  here,  under  contract;  but  during 
the  last  few  years  we  are  relieved  somewhat  of  that.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  class  of  labor  that  was  brought  in  years  ago  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  operators  or  the  men  who  brought  them  here.  I  generally 
find,  in  my  travels  and  in  my  experience,  that  the  people  who  are  brought  in  in 
that  way  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  handle  when  they  start  to  strike. 
When  they  get  it  in  their  heads  that  there  is  something  wrong,  you  can  hardly 
persuade  them  to  anything,  and  they  not  only  strike,  but  destroy  property,  and  in 
a  general  way  break  the  laws.  Of  course,  the  organization  is  opposed  to  any  such 
importation  of  labor  whatever,  under  contract. 

Q.  The  questions  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration — compulsory  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise — what  have  you  to  say  as  to  those? — A.  The  organization 
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expresses  itself,  and  prescribes  that  the  method  of  adjusting  grievances  is  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  strikes.  But  conciliation  first; 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  strike  and  settle  matters;  and  if  agree- 
able to  both  parties  we  arbitrate,  and  the  only  weapon  after  that  is  the  strike. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  our  conventions.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  of  the 
country  have  acted  on  that  question.  I  do  not  think  we  are  opposed  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  under  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  would  be,  for  instance, 
when  a  strike  of  the  miners  would  tie  up  through  business.  I  think,  under  such 
circumstances,  compulsory  arbitration  should  be  used.  In  the  States  where  they 
have  State  boards  of  arbitration  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  they  have  been 
the  means  of  adjusting  many  grievances.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  make  the  workers  abide  by  the  decision 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and  they  would  have  no  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  it  in  the  courts;  their  means  would  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Q-ARDNER.)  Would  not  that  be  true? — A.  Yes;  that  would 
be  true;*  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  decided  by  an  impartial  arbitrator  but  what 
public  opinion  has  invariably  been  strong  enough  to  make  the  parties  abide  by  the 
decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  form  of  arbitration  usually  provided  for  in  your 
trade  is  mutually  provided  for  by  the  disputing  parties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Can  you  settle  your  trouble  between  your  employers 
and  yourselves  a  good  deal  easier  with  the  employers  than  you  could  with  State 
boards  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  the  miners  have  had  very  little  occasion  to  call 
State  boards;  sometimes  they  have,  but  very,  very  seldom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  injunctions  in 
strikes? — A.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  injunction,  as  used  at  the  present  time 
by  employers  of  labor,  and  exercised  as  it  is,  under  the  plea  of  restraint  of  trade, 
is  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  compel  acquiescence  with  the  wish  of 
the  employers,  by  depriving  men  of  their  liberties.  The  injunction  has  been  used 
very  frequently  during  our  labor  troubles.  I  dp  not  think  an  injunction  should 
be  issued  by  any  court,  presuming  that  a  man  is  going  to  do  so  and  so;  I  believe 
every  man  who  violates  the  law  should  be  punished.  I  do  not  see  why  men, 
because  they  walk  along  a  certain  road,  or  because  they  are  seen  talking  to  their 
neighbor,  should  be  enjoined  from  doing  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  Would  you  do  away  with  it  altogether  as  a  legal 
remedy  in  every  class  of  cases? — A.  It  is  used  generally  against  the  workers. 

Q.  Does  it  not  prevent  violence  and  bloodshed  at  times,  when  things  get  into 
shape  that  nothing  else  will  fill  the  bill? — A.  It  may  prevent  it  in  time,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  curtail  a  great  deal  of  individual  liberty,  too. 

Q.  (By Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  With  reference  to  the  injunction,  have  you  known  of 
any  cases  where  it  prevented  bloodshed? — A.  No;  I  dp  not. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  it  has  cost  individuals  or  organizations 
money  to  defend  themselves  or  their  members  in  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  law  which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
was  just  to  the  men  who  were  obliged  to  pay  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  men  who  were  enjoined  intended  to  commit  crime? — 
A.  No;  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  had  any  intentions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  injunction  as  a  legal  measure  should  be  used  where 
there  is  just  need  for  it,  or  not? — A.  Where  there  is  just  need  for  it,  yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  use  of  the  injunction  that  your  organization  complains  of; 
it  is  rather  the  abuse  of  it? — A.  The  abuse  of  it;  going  to  extremes. 

Q.  What  method  of  payment  is  most  desirable  to  the  mine  workers  represented 
by  you? — A.  The  weekly  pay  day  is  the  method  that  the  miners  would  like  to  see 
practiced  everywhere. 

Q.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  there  in  the  weekly  pay? — A.  As  a 
general  rule  the  advantage  would  be  that  the  miners  would  have  more  ready 
money  to  make  their  purchases.  Sometimes  opportunities  come  across  our  paths 
which,  if  we  have  a  dollar  in  our  pockets,  enable  us  to  spend  it  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  we  could  if  we  did  not  have  it;  and  we  think  this  way,  that  the  credit 
system  would  be,  to  a  greater  extent,  abolished.  The  bimonthly  pay  made  a  great 
improvement  from  the  old  way  of  monthly  pay.  We  saw  an  advantage  in  that, 
and  we  think  if  a  bimonthly  pay  was  an  advantage  to  our  people — to  have  our 
money  twice  a  month  instead  of  by  the  month — that  certainly  a  weekly  pay 
would  be  a  greater  advantage.  Ready  money  counts  with  the  working  people 
the  same  as  it  does  with  the  money  power,  and  for  that  reason  we  favor  a  weekly 
pay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sliding  scale? — A.  No. 
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Q.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  formation  of  a  sliding  scale,  if  any;  and  why 
should  such  a  scale  not  be  agreeable  to  both  parties? — A.  A  sliding  scale  would 
be  all  right  provided  there  was  a  minimum  below  which  the  price  should  not  go; 
and  that  the  minimum  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  enable  a  miner  to 
keep  himself  and  wife  and  family  in  respectability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.  )  Has  your  organization  ever  tried  the  sliding  scale? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish mining  industry? — A.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind;  is  this  system  of 
payment  practically  general  in  the  mining  regions? — A.  It  is  not  general,  but  a 
great  many  places  do  practice  that  kind  of  payment. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  your  organization?— A.  It  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  time  and  time  again  they  have  resolved  in  their  meetings  to 
have  it  abolished. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  satisfactory? — A.  The  store  order  should  be  abolished  because 
it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  cash.  Store  orders  are  only  good  for  that  certain  store. 
You  must  pay  whatever  prices  they  ask;  can  not  go  any  place  else.  Other  stores 
will  not  take  the  orders.  In  some  places  where  they  do  make  a  little  trade  in  one 
commodity  or  another  there  is  generally  about  20  per  cent  discount.  Store 
orders,  in  my  judgment,  and  payment  in  kind,  ought  to  be  aboli'shed  if  there  could 
be  some  way  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Any  other  objections  to  it? — A.  Probably  a  great  many  objections,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  principal  one;  that  it  is  only  good  for  a  certain  store,  and  that 
it  is  not  cash.  You  can  not  go  any  place  else  with  it. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  in  these  company  stores  as  compared  with  prices  in  other 
stores? — A.  Generally  the  prices  in  the  company  stores  are  very  high,  anywhere 
from  20.  25,  and  30  per  cent.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  where  the  store  is 
located.  If  a  mine  is  located  3  or  4  miles  from  a  town — generally  the  miners 
live  around  the  mine — there  is  only  that  one  store  there.  It  has  no  competi- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  and  the  miners  must  generally  give  them  their 
price,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Where  a  company  store  is  located  in  a  town  with 
other  stores,  where  they  have  opposition  next  door,  etc.,  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference; but  where  they  are  isolated  and  where  the  company  owns  the  land  and 
no  other  store  can  be  allowed,  then  the  prices  are  very  high  and  are  very  exorbi- 
tant, indeed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  In  such  cases  is  the  high  price  due  to  the 
money-order  system  or  the  isolation  of  the  store — the  lack  of  competition? — A.  If 
they  had  cash  they  could  probably  go  a  mile  or  two;  they  would  be  more  likely  to. 

Q.  At  any  rate  they  would  feel  that  they  could? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  When  this  lack  of  competition  exists  what  is  it  due  to; 
natural  causes? — A.  Unnatural  causes,  I  think.  There  are  some  cases  where  the 
operators  own  the  land  for  probably  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  West  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  schoolhouse, 
barber  shop,  or  meat  shop,  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  is  not  almost  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  coal  companies,  and  of  course  a  grocery  store  or  dry 
goods  store  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  the  operators  had  that  general  store, 
and  they  deal  in  this  merchandise,  there  is  no  other  piece  of  ground  sold  or  house 
rented  in  which  another  man  could  go  in  and  have  a  store.  They  are  obliged  to 
go  there  and  deal.  Of  course,  if  they  had  money  they  might  go  to  cities  near 
about.  All  they  can  do  is  to  deal  in  that  store,  and  they  are  charged  very  high 
prices  for  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Have  they  tried  to  abolish  these  stores  by  law  in  the 
liffcrent  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  think  they  have.  I  sometimes 
"link  they  will  only  be  abolished  by  the  trade  unions  themselves. 

Q.  Would  not  a  law  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  all  wages  of  employees  shall  be 

aid  in  money,  weekly  or  bimonthly  in  cash,  be  a  great  help? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  obviate  the  usual  reasons  given  against  laws  of  that  kind,  that 
,'ou  can  not  pass  a  law  against  mining  corporations  that  does  not  apply  to  the 

:>rporations  all  over  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (.By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 
Drought  to  bear  on  these  miners  to  deal  in  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  1  know 
i,  case  directly,  and  many  cases  indirectly.  I  want  to  be  positive  of  my  ground. 

worked  one  time  for  a  man  named  Robbins  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  track  2 

liles  east  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  mining  coal.    My  family  did  not  care  to  deal  out 

£  the  store.    We  lived  2  miles  from  Cambridge.    My  wife  could  do  better  in 

:>wn,  and,  like  all  other  good  housewives,  of  course  she  wanted  to  make  the 

loney  go  as  far  as  possible.     I  was  there  9  months.    I  never  got  my  money  on 
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?ay  day  that  they  did  not  ask  me  why  I  did  not  deal  oiit  of  the  store,  and  finally 
was  cornered  out;  I  was  not  discharged.  What  I  mean  by  saying  discharge  i 
is  that  I  was  not  told,  if  you  do  not  deal  out  of  my  store  you  can  not  Tstay  here. 
But  I  was  placed  so  that  I  could  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  were  discriminated  against? — A.  Yes;  because  I  took  all 
my  money,  outside  of  the  powder  and  oil,  in  cash. 

'Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company? — A.  Robbins  Coal  Company,  at  taat 
time. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties — have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  The  miners  have 
no  fines  or  penalties,  only  in  the  way  of  docking,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  I 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  mine  tenements? — A.  There  could 
be  a  great  deal  said  in  this  particular.  The  houses  built  by  the  companies  for 
the  miners  are  very  poor,  to  say  the  least.  They  are  generally  very  small.  The 
location  is  anything  but  desirable.  They  have  no  sanitary  regulations  whatever 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  there  could  be  a  great  improvement  made  in 
the  way  of  building  those  houses  and  having  them  properly  looked  after.  They 
are  practically  the  same  in  every  State.  In  Ohio  I  believe  they  have  as  good 
houses  as  anywhere,  but  they  are  built  principally  with  straight  boards.  They 
go  into  the  timber  land  with  their  sawmill  and  cut  the  trees  down  and  saw  up 
the  logs,  and  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  with  straight  up  and  down  boards, 
with  a  slat  put  over  the  board.  Many  of  them  are  not  plastered  at  all;  some  of 
them  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  they  all  papered? — A.  The  company  furnishes  the 
paper  in  some  cases;  in  some  cases  it  does  not.  As  a  rule,  they  paper  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Is  the  class  of  houses  built  in  more  recent  years 
improving  over  the  class  built  formerly? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  They 
are  put  up  very  cheap.  I  know  of  one  case  where  there  were  five  company 
houses  put  up  at  a  contract  price  of  $95  for  each  house.  These  houses  were  built 
in  1882,  and  there  are  people  living  in  them  and  paying  $5  or  $6  a  month  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  improvement  in  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  mining  tenements  sometimes  temporary  on 
account  of  the  mine  not  being  a  permanent  thing,  or  are  your  coal  mines  perma- 
nent— that  is,  run  for  a  good  many  years? — A.  Yes;  this  mine  I  speak  of  now  has 
been  running  probably  21  or  22  years. 

Q.  If  they  were  being  used  for  only  2  or  3  years,  they  could  only  afford  a  cheap 
house? — A.  Most  of  the  mines  last  anywhere  from  15  to  25  years,  and  some  longer 
than  that. 

Q.  When  they  are  through  with  the  mine  the  houses  are  really  of  no  value? — 
A.  That  is  right ;  there  is  nothing  there  but  the  mines.  Of  course,  nobody  wants 
to  live  in  them  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  say,  what  influence  has  the  tenement  house  and  the 
company  store,  either  or  both  of  them,  in  suppressing  strikes  or  giving  rise  to 
strikes? — A.  Well,  the  influence,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  more  to  prevent  strikes 
than  anything  else.  The  people  who  work  and  deal  in  the  company  store  so  very 
seldom  get  anything  laid  by  that  they  are  depending  upon  their  work  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  store ;  and  then  they  know  if  they  strike  and  refuse  to  work 
that  the  company  would  want  them  to  move  out  of  its  houses,  and  consequently 
they  will  be  both  out  of  work  and  put  of  a  home. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  in  which  methods  of  this  kind  were  adopted? — 
A.  No ;  nothing  more  than  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  state  any 
particular  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  any  case  in  which  a  strike  resulted  in  the 
eviction  of  miners  living  in  company  houses  in  any  of  the  States?  I  mean  by  evic- 
tion the  wholesale  vacation  of  the  houses. — A.  Yes;  they  did  that  in  1897  at  one 
or  two  mines  down  in  West  Virginia.  When  the  miners  refused  to  work  there 
the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  went  and  put  their  furniture  on  the  wayside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Can  you  name  the  mines  or  the  companies? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  occurring  in  any 
of  the  other  States — in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes ;  it  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
can  not  remember  the  names  of  the  companies.  It  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Did  it  occur  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  and  among 
the  Scott  mines  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes.  That  was  before  my  official  time.  I 
suppose.  I  read  of  it  and  heard  abotit  it.  I  understand  they  did  it  there  by 
wholesale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  mining  camps  or  at  the  mines 
where  there  have  been  general  evictions? — A.  Not  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Or  immediately  after? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  to  the  difference  of  wage  schedules— different 
States  and  sections—  have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  Not  particularly.  Of 
course,  they  vary  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — A.  I  would 
say  that,  to  my  knowledge  of  15  or  20  years,  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been 
downward,  and  this  downward  tendency  is  only  checked  at  certain  times  by 
the  strength  of  the  miners  through  their  organization.  We  have  gained,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  2  years.  That  has  checked  a 
little  the  last  2  years,  but  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been  downward  for  years, 
and  the  organization,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  down- 
ward tendency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  this  busi- 
ness?— A.  Well,  officially,  10  years.  I  have  been  in  the  business  25  years,  or  all 
my  life. 

Q.  How  far  could  you  go  back  in  business? — A.  Well,  25  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  this  country? — A.  No;  I  can  not  go  back  that  far. 
I  can  go  back  20  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  social  condition  of  labor  during  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  the  social  condition  has  improved  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  improved? — A.  No;  not  particularly;  but  the  social  features 
of  it  have.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  undr standing  between  the  workers  than 
there  used  to  be — more  intelligence,  which  signifies  a  lot  in  bringing  about  a 
better  social  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  social  wants  better  supplied  now  than  they  were  formerly? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  know  that  these  people  want  more  than  they  did  formerly. 

Q.  Their  wants  are  increasing? — A.  Their  wants  are  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  not  a  cheapening  of  articles?  Are  not  sew- 
ing machines  and  other  like  things  far  more  prevalent  now  than  they  were? — A. 
Yes;  but  I  think,  according  to  my  knowledge  of  things,  that  it  is  as  difficult  now 
to  get  a  sewing  machine  as  it  ever  was.  While  they  may  be  cheap,  money  is 
scarce,  among  the  miners  especially,  and  no  matter  how  cheap  an  article  is,  if  you 
have  not  the  money  you  can  not  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  yotir  people  have  accounts  in  the  savings  banks  to  any  great  extent? — 
A.  No;  I  think  it  takes  all  that  they  make  to  keep  them  even  the  way  they  live, 
and  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  that  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  five  cents  or  ten 
cents  a  day  is  sufficient  to  give  them  much  chance  to  put  anything  away  in  a 
savings  bank. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  employees — 
excess  of  employees — have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  on 
tiemselves  and  on  adult  labor? — A.  Yes.  I  think  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  goes  to 
rork  too  early  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
reak.  Especially  in  the  mines,  when  a  boy  is  in  his  tender  years,  the  atmosphere 

not  what  a  boy  of  that  age  ought  to  breathe,  and  it  stunts  him  to  a  great  extent, 
ind  then  when  he  gets  into  a  mine,  starts  in  there,  he  generally  has  to  stay  there, 
""inally,  of  course,  his  schooling  is  cut  off;  he  has  no  chances  of  educating  him- 
elf ,  no  opportunities  to  become  intelligent  in  any  way,  and  this  prevents  him 
rom  developing  in  almost  every  faculty  he  has.  If  a  law  could  be  passed  that 
rould  even  prevent  children  from  going  into  mines  or  workshops  or  factories, 
lines  particularly,  under  a  certain  age,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  age  would  you  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think  a  boy  should  go  into  the 
lines  less  than  14  years,  no  matter  tinder  what  circumstances.  I  think  14  ought 

'  be  the  very  least  a  boy  should  go  into  the  mines. 

Q.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  irregularity  of  employment,  mainly? — A. 

nie  call  it  overproduction,  some  call  it  underconsumption,  and  some  ascribe 
it  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  market  and  economic  conditions.  There  are  different 

luses  why  the  work  is  so  poor.  I  judge,  from  the  miners'  standpoint,  that  we 
lave  almost  a  third  more  miners  than  are  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  that  is 
squired  for  consumption. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)     Do  you  mean  union  or  nonunion? — A.  I  mean  the 

liners  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  your  trade  the  season  has  something  to  do  with 

rregularity  of  employment,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes ;  in  different  localities.    There 

.re  some  localities  where  the  trade  is  best  in  the  winter  for  the  miners;  in  others 

it  is  best  in  the  summer.    It  regulates  itself  in  this  way:  Where  coal  is  shipped 

"  iy  water,  on  the  lakes,  the  summer  is  the  best  time,  when  it  goes  to  the  West  and 

forth  west.    Where  the  market  is  inland,  or  where  they  do  not  have  to  go  on  the 
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water,  generally  the  winter  time  has  the  best  trade.  The  big  Hocking  Valley  in 
Ohio  does  most  of  its  work  in  the  summer  months,  while  the  operators  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  do  their  work  in  the  winter  months. 

Q.  Any  other  causes  of  a  general  nature? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know.  There  might 
be  a  great  many  causes  assigned  for  that,  but  where  there  is  a  market  there  will 
be  coal  produced,  and  where  there  is  no  market  there  will  not  be  any. 

Q.  Has  the  introduction  of  machinery  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  electricity 
and  gas,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  coal  sometimes? — A.  Sometimes.  The 
gas  in  the  Pittsburg  district  there  interfered  with  the  mining  considerably,  and 
of  course  the  more  gas  there  is  burned  the  less  coal  there  will  be  burned,  which 
will  be  less  work  for  the  miner.  Machinery  has  also  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  in  a  day  or  a  week  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  number  of  days  employed,  hours  of  labor  in  the 
several  States,  Sunday  labor — anything  to  say  on  those  subjects? — A.  No.  I  sup- 
pose the  statistics  will  show  that  for  the  last  5  or  6  years  the  working  days  of  the 
year  have  varied  a  very  little.  I  think  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  or 
seven — along  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects  where 
adopted? — A.  The  effects  of  the  shorter  workday  have  not  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  hardship  whatever  on  our  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  men 
the  opportunity  to  be  with  their  families  a  little  more;  it  has  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read,  to  think,  and  to  study  problems  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar  with, 
and  in  the  four  States,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  8-hour  shorter  workday  has  been  in  force  for  a  year,  neither  the  operators 
nor  the  miners  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  way,  and  all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
it.  A  man  with  a  family  is  more  at  home;  socially  he  is  happier;  his  system  is 
kept  up  better,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  shorter 
workday  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  workers. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  operators  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  longer  workday? — 
A.  They  did  not  make  any  opposition  to  it  in  the  last  general  meeting  we  had. 

Q.  Was  that  shorter  workday  movement  readopted  at  your  last  meeting? — A. 
It  was  readopted  at  our  last  meeting;  and  we  will  continue  to  work  8  hours  during 
this  year,  by  joint  agreement. 

Q.  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc.,  coopera- 
tion, premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartnership :  anything  to 
say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  We  will  go  to  the  question  of  immigration  and  education.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  them? — A.  The  general  effect  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  France, 
and  Germany  may  be  other  than  the  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  people 
of  the  above  countries  demand  good  wages,  comfortable  conditions  of  employment, 
and  readily  adopt  the  highest  American  standard  of  living  and  morals.  Slavs. 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  are  not  so  desirable,  their  standard  of  living  being 
lower.  They  are  a  longer  time  assimilating  American  ideas.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal menace  to  our  wages  and  morals  in  this  country.  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion because  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  that  have  been  imported 
here.  The  standard  of  living,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  brought  about  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  you  will  find  that  the  English-speaking  people  desire  a  higher 
standard  of  living;  they  desire  to  live  in  more  respectability,  more  comfort,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  than  these  non-English-speaking  people  do.  I  sometimes 
favor  that  legislation,  if  it  conld  be  enacted,  preventing  the  employment  of  any 
in  the  mines  but  those  who  would  stand  an  examination  demonstrating  their 
knowledge  of  mines  and  mining;  and,  providing,  that  unless  they  can  show  con- 
clusively that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  take  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion, they  should  be  excluded  from  the  mines  unless  they  serve  as  apprentices  to 
experienced  miners  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  men  in  the  mines  that  do  not  understand  much  about  mining;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  inexperienced  miners  that  make  all  the  trouble.  They  go  into  the 
markets  with  the  dirty  coal.  If  they  had  good  miners — practical  men  in  the 
mines — there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  marketing  all  the  coal;  and  I  think 
it  stands  to  the  interest  of  the  operators  and  employers,  as  well  as  the  employees, 
to  see  that  some  kind  of  a  test,  some  practical  knowledge  should  be  required  of 
the  man  that  enters  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  your  native  country?— A.  England. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country? — A.  1880. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came? — A.  I  was  21 . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.  )  You  are  a  citizen  of  this  country  now? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  all  non-English- 
speaking  people? — A.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  preventing  them  from  coming,  as  far 
as  the  law  goes,  under  contract.  When  a  man  wishes  to  come  to  this  country,  pay 
his  own  way,  and  has  sufficient  to  start  him  in  life — help  him,  I  mean,  until  he  gets 
employment — I  think  there  should  be  no  objection  to  persons  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  immigration  laws  are  adequate  and  satisfactory,  or 
would  you  change  them? — A.  They  are  a  great  improvement;  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  us,  as  miners,  we  think.  We  believe  they  have  prevented  a  great 
many  people  from  coming  and  taking  our  places.  There  might  be  some  way  of 
making  an  improvement,  of  course,  but  we  can  only  find  that  out  by  experience.  I 
believe  the  present  law  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  miners  in  the  way  of  keeping 
this  class  of  people  out. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  quite  sufficient  and  you  do  not  advocate  any  changes? — A. 
I  think  that  if  we  had  the  laws  now  in  force  for  a  time,  at  least,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R  ATCHFORD.  )  Have  you  reason  to  think  or  believe  that  those  laws  are 
not  operative? — A.  No;  1  have  no  reason  to  think  that.  I  believe  that  wherever 
the  department  of  immigration  has  the  least  idea  that  the  immigrants  are  coming 
here  under  contract,  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  law  and  pre- 
vent it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  your  district  where  laborers  have  come  in  under 
contract? — A.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it,  but  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
people  in  New  York  who  had  arrangements  made  with  some  people  in  European 
countries  to  bring  over  some  people  for  the  Pana  strike  up  here  in  Illinois,  among 
the  miners.  That  was  only  reported,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  department  of 
immigration  had  their  agents  in  Pana  watching  for  them,  and  they  also  had  them 
watching  here  at  Ellis  Island,  expecting  that  if  they  should  happen  to  slip  in  or  slip 
through,  they  would  find  them  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Have  you  any  facts  to  present,  or  general  information 
of  your  organization  on  educational  tests  of  immigrants  as  a  restrictive  measure? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  colored 
labor? — A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  miners,  the  colored  men  are  with  us  in 
the  mines.  They  work  side  by  side  with  us.  They  are  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion; can  receive  as  much  consideration  from  the  officials  of  the  organization  as 
any  other  members,  no  matter  what  color.  We  treat  them  that  way.  They  are 
in  the  mines,  many  of  them  good  men.  There  is  only  one  particular  objection, 
and  that  is  they  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
another  to  break  a  strike,  as  we  call  it,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  here  now  at 
Pana,  where  this  trouble  is  going  on,  and  that  trouble  they  had  at  Virden,  HI.  I 
sometimes  think  that  they  are  not  taken  to  those  places  because  they  want  to  go. 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  their  ignorance  of  the  matter.  I  would  rather  put  it  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
labor  world  that  they  are  deceived  by  those  who  engage  them,  and  that  there 
are  beautiful  pictures  drawn  for  them.  When  they  get  to  a  certain  place,  why 
they  are  there,  and  some  of  them,  I  know,  many  times  are  sorry  for  it.  But  still 
they  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  rather  attribute  their  use  to  break 
strikes  to  their  ignorance  than  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  per  cent  of  colored  laborers  are  employed  in  the 
nines  throughout  the  country;  have  you  any  facts  or  figures? — A.  I  could  not 
4ve  the  facts  or  figures;  I  have  nothing  positive. 

Will  you  give  your  estimate? — A.  I  think  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 
Of  all  the  miners  in  the  United  States,  embracing  both  the  anthracite  and 
soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  probably  fair  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  public-school  facilities  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  working  people — what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? — A.  I  think 
that  the  rising  generation,  with  the  privileges  of  education  they  have,  will  be 
much  better  men  and  women  than  we  are,  as  laboring  people.  I  think  that 
education  will  bring  about  for  the  workers  of  this  country  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  the  future  as  the  trade  unions  will  do.  The  better  educated  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
a  man  or  a  woman  is,  the  less  servile  they  will  be,  and  when  they  come  to  find 
out  that  there  is  something  to  live  for,  in  my  judgment  they  will  not  work  for  a 
wage  which  will  only  merely  keep  them  in  existence,  but  they  will  demand, 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  things,  a  better  price  and  receive  better  wages  than 
we  have.  The  schools  in  the  principal  mining  districts  are  very  efficient,  but  I 
think  that  in  some  cases  if  there  could  be  some  provision  made  for  night  schools 
where  the  young  men  could  have  opportunities  to  go  to  school  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  them.  I  know  there  are  many  young  men  who  have  been  deprived 
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of  schooling  when  young;  and,  working  in  the  mines  in  the  daytime,  they  have  no 
opportunities  to  go  to  school,  and  many  of  them  think  they  are  too  big  to  go  to 
schools  with  little  boys  and  girls.  If  there  were  night  schools,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  help.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  I 
have  no  complaint  whatever  against  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  discrimination  in  freights,  concentrations, 
and  consolidations? — A.  The  freight  rates  and  that  sort  of  thing — it  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  a  labor  organization  to  get  at  those  things.  We  are  told  by  our  employers 
sometimes  in  making  our  contracts  that  there  is  discrimination,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain company  or  a  certain  operator,  through  some  influence  or  other,  has  an 
advantage  of  them  in  the  markets  by  reason  of  freight  rates.  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  that.  We  can  hear  all  these  things,  but  that  does  not  give 
us  the  positive  knowledge,  because  the  man  who  has  an  advantage  of  this  kind 
keeps  it  to  himself;  he  tries  to,  at  least.  And  they  do  not  give  us  these  figures, 
but  it  is  their  business  sometimes,  although  it  has  never  been  proved  scarcely, 
for  the  want  of  books,  etc.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  there  are  operators 
who  have  an  advantage  of  others,  either  by  being  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  railroads,  or  something  else.  Some  of  the  coal  companies  in  the  big  coal 
fields  also  control  the  railroads,  or  have  an  interest  in  the  railroads,  at  least 
something  of  that  kind,  which  probably  is  of  advantage  in  freight  rates.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  get  at  that  positively,  I  am  sure;  but  that  is  the  under- 
standing and  that  is  the  suspicion. 

Q.  Take  up  the  subject  of  the  present  mining  rfachinery  and  its  effect  on  the 
prices  and  profits  of  labor. — A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  machinery 
is  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  regard  to  prices  and  profits,  and  it  has  also  quite  an 
effect  on  labor.  I  think,  however,  that  the  commission  could  best  get  authentic 
figures  by  consulting  Parker's  Geological  Survey.  The  machinery  has  to  a  great 
extent  displaced  labor  in  our  coal  mines,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  You  can  not  pos- 
sibly object  to  machinery.  The  improvements  will  come  on,  and  we  welcome 
them,  but  we  as  workers  simply  want,  if  we  can,  to  have  a  share  in  the  benefit  of 
that  machine.  The  machine-mined  coal  meets  in  the  market  with  pick-mined 
coal,  and  the  operators,  of  course,  are  taking  advantage  of  these  things;  and 
where  they  used  to  compete  with  pick-mined  coal,  they  have  now  their  machines, 
and  they  compete,  of  course,  with  machine-mined  coal.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
price  cuts  much  figure.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  operators  are  getting  much 
more  profits  by  machine-mined  coal  than  they  used  to  when  all  the  coal  was 
mined  by  pick,  because  they  are  competing  with  pick  coal  mined  by  their  neigh- 
bors right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  any  displacement  by  these  machines  of  the 
numbers  of  working  miners? — A.  No;  there  are  more  miners.  I  think  there  have 
been  more  the  last  few  years  than  there  were.  The  miners  of  the  country  are 
increasing.  I  would  think  that  this  is  caused  by  the  new  developments  in  the 
West  and  Northwest.  We  have  coal  now  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  where  we 
did  not  have  it  formerly.  We  have  in  West  Virginia  now  nearly  20,000  miners 
where  we  used  to  have  only  6,000  or  7,000.  As  the  States  develop,  of  course  men 
flock  to  the  mines,  from  one  State  to  another.  The  increase  is  slow,  but  there  are 
a  little  more  in  the  mines  than  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  In  mines  where  these  machines  are  used  are  there  less  miners  employed  now 
than  there  were  before  these  machines  were  put  in,  for  the  same  tonnage? — A. 
Oh,  yes:  less  men  and  more  tonnage. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  just  about  how  much  of  a  displacement  of  labor  it  is? — A. 
No;  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures  in  that  respect;  but  where  they  put  in  machines 
they  generally  open  out  their  mines,  and  where  it  took  two  men  to  work  one  place 
one  man  will  be  in  a  place,  and  that  would  make  more  room  for  the  other  men, 
and  hence  the  production  is  much  greater  according  to  the  number  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  the  production  of  a  mine  can  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  machinery  and  with  a  less  number  of  workingmen  in  one  mine,  is  not  that 
also  true  of  one  State  and  of  the  entire  country? — A.  Yes;  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  State  as  it  is  locally. 

Q.  Would  the  number  of  miners  employed  to-day  in  the  United  States  produce 
their  present  tonnage  in  mining  with  the  old  methods,  working  the  same  hours 
and  the  same  days? — A.  No;  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  If  any"  given  mine  that  works  a  hundred  men  by  pick 
were  worked  by  machinery,  how  many  men  would  be  saved  out  of  a  hundred? — 
A.  About  forty — almost  that  many. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  not  the  relative  price  of  pick-mined  coal,  as 
compared  with  the  price  for  machine-mined  coal,  indicate  plainly  the  amount  of 
labor  displaced  by  machinery? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  nearly  one-half,  as  forty  is  to  a 
hundred;  just  about  that. 
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Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  as  to  industrial  or  remedial  legislation? — A.  Most  of 
th<!  mining  States  have  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  employers'  liability.  I 
think  that  they  are  properly  looked  after;  are  carried  out  in  their  true  meaning. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  much  on  that.  I  think  probably  that  an  employ- 
ers' liability  law  could  be  brought  about  in  a  national  way. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitary  laws,  mining-inspection  laws,  etc.? — A. 
Where  there  is  mining  to  any  great  extent  the  State  has  laws  governing  it,  and 
some  of  them  are  about  as  well  drafted  for  the  present  as  I  think  they  could  be. 
The  inspection  is  done,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  a  very  systematic  way, 
especially  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The  mine 
inspectors  have  certain  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  them  regularly,  and  the 
safety  of  the  miners  under  the  mining  laws  is  much  better  than  it  was  years  ago 
under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  sev- 
eral States? — A.  I  think  the  only  way  that  uniform  legislation  for  the  several 
States  and  Territories  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  by  national  law.  The  State 
laws  they  have  now  differ  a  little  in  the  different  States,  but  not  much.  Their 
principle  is  the  same  and  the  intention  is  the  same,  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  for  a  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  it  would  have 
to  be  done,  of  course,  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  your  judgment,  which  State  has  the  best  mining 
laws? — A.  Ohio  has  been  in  the  lead,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  If  the  laws  of  Ohio  were  adopted  in  the  other  mining  States  it  would  make 
a  uniformity? — A.  Yes,  of  course.  I  would  want  the  Government  to  take  the 
best  laws  if  they  made  a  national  law.  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  States  -to  have 
any  laws  in  reference  to  mining  inspection,  and  other  States  of  course  have 
fallen  in  line,  and  it  has  improved  year  after  year,  as  they  have  seen  some  little 
changes  that  were  necessary  by  experience.  The  last  legislature,  which  has  just 
adjourned,  in  Springfield,  111.,  I  understand,  has  made  some  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  I  understand  they 
have  made  some  changes,  and  they  may  get  up  with  Ohio  before  they  get  through 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Does  your  national  organization  in  its  annual  meet- 
ings take  up  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  discuss  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  formal  representations  made  to  your  organization  of  the  fail- 
ure of  remedial  laws  in  any  of  the  States? — A.  No;  they  are  reported  to  the  State 
authorities. 

Q.  Have  you  legislative  committees  at  the  State  capitals? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislative  committee  at  all  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  a 
standing  legislative  committee.  In  case  of  a  bill  like  we  have  now  before  the 
Ohio  legislature,  at  least  the  one  that  was  passed  there  last  winter,  it  is  generally 
customary,  when  we  have  a  bill  like  that,  to  send  one  or  two  men  up  to  try  to 
get  it  passed — talk  to  the  representatives;  but  we  have  no  standing  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  an  emergency  committee? — A.  No;  nothing  more  than  our  execu- 
tive board  is  considered  an  emergency  committee.  They  look  after  the  organi- 
zation in  detail,  but  we  have  no  particular  committee. 

Q.  Your  organization,  in  its  national  or  State  capacity,  does  not  take  up  these 
questions  of  legislation? — A.  Before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States — no. 

Q.  How  is  the  legislation  secured? — A.  Sometimes  a  miner  will  be  elected  to 
the  legislature.  He  has  experience  and  generally  introduces  the  thing  first,  and 
then  of  course  he  calls  upon  the  members  of  his  district  to  help  him  out,  and  in 
"lat  way  it  is  principally  brought  about.  I  think  the  first  laws  we  ever  had  in 
)hio  were  brought  about  by  one  of  our  officials,  a  miner,  being  elected  to  the  leg- 

lature,  and,  seeing  the  need  of  these  things,  he  introduced  them  into  the  House. 

Q.  So  that  the  remedies  for  the  evils  in  the  mining  trade,  as  far  as  the  miners 

re  concerned,  are  brought  about  more  through  the  organization  in  conference 

rith  the  employers  than  by  going  to  the  legislature  for  legislation? — A.  No;  I  do 
lot  think  that  the  employers  have  done  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  conference  with  your  employers,  taken  up  this  matter  of 
rages  and  sanitary  matters? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  your  mutual  agreement  with  the 
orators  you  have  wiped  out  more  screens  than  by  all  the  laws  thet  were  ever 

lacted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  mutual  agreement  with  your  employers  you  have  short- 

ned  the  hours  of  labor  more  than  all  the  laws  that  were  ever  enacted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  relying  principally  upon  your  organization  and  upon  the  joint  rela- 
ionship  of  both  the  miners'  organizations  and  the  operators'  associations — mutual 

elations — to  bring  about  these  improved  conditions  you  want? — A.  Most  decidedly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  find  that  it  is  nearly  always  a  failure  for  your 
organization  to  get  remedial  legislation? — A.  Almost  a  failure. 

Q.  That  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  if  you  do  get  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  the  long  run  you  more  generally  get  these  reforms  by  mutual 
agreement  than  in  any  other  way? — A.  By  meeting  together  and  discussing  the 
matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Did  you  not  state  that  the  mining-inspection  laws  were 
perfect,  or  about  so,  and  that  you  had  no  reason  to  complain? — A.  I  said  that, 
yes;  in  many  of  the  States. 

Q.  The  point  is  this:  That  legislation  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
miners? — A.  In  the  way  of  legislation  for  air,  the  general  condition  of  the  miner 
in  the  mines,  and  safety. 

Q.  Could  those  safety  arrangements  have  been  brought  about  without  the  legis- 
lation you  speak  of? — A.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  come,  but  it  can 
be  done  with  legislation  better. 

Q.  Would  the  present  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  of  the  mine  have  been  the 
same  had  it  not  been  for  legislation,  or  nearly  so? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would.  I  think  the  law  helps  us  a  good  deal  in  making  these  improvements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Is  it  true  that  without  such  legislation  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  have  the  ventilation  aud  safety  appliances  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  and  inspection? — A.  I  think  that  if  we  did  not  have 
the  laws  we  could  not  possibly.  I  think  that  the  laws  help  us  a  great  deal.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  have  the  safety  of  the  miners,  only  by  legislation. 

Q.  To  the  laws,  then,  of  the  States  that  much  credit  is  due? — A.  That  much 
credit  is  due. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,  County  of  Marion: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.  C.  PEARCE, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  llth  day  of  July,  1899. 

JAMES  STEVENSON, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  4,  1901. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  14, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  S.  X.  DALZELL, 

President  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  Mr.  S.  M.  Dalzell,  president  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

i  Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  manager  of  the 
TSpring  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Spring  Valley,  Illinois.  It  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  about  104  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  between  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island,  and  5  miles  from  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  operators'  asso- 
ciation?— A.  Since  its  formation;  I  think  it  was  in  November  or  December,  1897. 

Q.  Does  the  association  cover  the  entire  State  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  although 
there  are  a  number  of  operators  in  the  State  who  are  not  members;  but  a  large 
majority  of  them  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  or  relation  with  the  operators'  associations  of 
adjoining  States  or  competing  States? — A.  None,  except  as  we  have  met  in  inter- 
state conventions. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  purposes  of  your  association  and  your  meeting  in  inter- 
state conventions. — A.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  was  formed  with 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  interstate  convention  of  January,  1898.  Connection 
with  the  association  is  voluntary,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  withdraw  on 
notice. 
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Q.  State  to  the  commission  anything  you  may  desire  in  connection  with  the 
comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  during  the  past  50  years. — A. 
I  am  unable  to  go  back  50  years.  My  first  connection  with  mining  was  in  a  small 
way  in  1872,  and  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  earnings  of  capital 
in  the  coal  industry  at  that  time  were  large.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Joseph  Forker, 
an  old  friend.  We  were  talking  about  coal  mining  in  the  early  days  when  he  was 
mining  coal  in  the  Shenango  Valley  district  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Forker.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Forker,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  block  coal?  "  He  said, 
' '  We  never  knew.  We  mined  50 ,000  or  60 ,000  tons  of  coal  per  year ,  and  we  divided 
$50,000  or  $60,000  per  year."  The  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  coal,  perhaps 
within  the  last  10  years  particularly,  have  been,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  small. 
I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  now.  I  think  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  reasonable  security  would  have  paid  a  better 
interest  on  the  investment  than  it  has  paid  during  the  last  9  years;  very  much 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  that  also  true  of  other  parts  of  your  State  and  other 
States? — A.  In  a  general  way,  it  is.  There  may  be  special  cases  where  the  earn- 
ings have  been  large  because  of  peculiar  conditions.  I  think  that  has  been  true  of 
the  coal  business,  as  a  whole,  for  the  last  8  or  9  years;  that  is,  in  the  competitive 
fields.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  outside. 

§.  What  is  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  coal  business? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Is  the  period  of  8  or  9  years  mentioned  in  a 
general  way,  or  because  of  some  special  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  that 
period? — A.  It  is  true  that  during  that  time  we  have  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
strikes,  which  have  not  only  stopped  the  earning  power  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  properties,  but  have  allowed  the  mines  to  deteriorate,  and  it  has  cost  money 
to  put  them  in  order.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  bad  debts  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  the  East,  but  in  northern  Illinois  we  make  comparatively  very 
few  bad  debts;  not  usually  in  large  amounts. 

Q.  Suppose  the  period  were  stated  at  5  years? — A.  It  would  not  improve  it. 

Q.  Would  it  lessen  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  standing  at  about  a  level  now? — A.  Yes,  and  has  been  for 
about  9  years. 

Q.  What  if  you  made  the  period  15  years? — A.  During  the  time  previous  to  9 
or  10  years  ago  I  was  not  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  operating  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  earnings  of  the  coal  companies,  except  as  I 
heard  men  talking,  saying  whether  they  were  making  money  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Where  do  you  find  markets  for  northern  Illinois 
coal? — A.  Throughout  the  Northwest.  When  I  speak  of  northern  Illinois  it  means 
Braid  wood,  Streator,  Spring  Valley,  and  La  Salle  districts.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  that  coal  is  marketed  in  Chicago;  the  balance  of  it  goes  to  railroads 
and  to  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  The  products  of  what  States  come  into  competition  with  you  in  this  mar- 
ket?— A.  The  products  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa,  particularly. 

Q.  Is  your  transportation  nearly  all  rail? — A.  Our  transportation  is  all  rail. 

Q.  Is  the  quality  of  your  coal  equal  to  the  competing  coal? — A.  It  is  not  equal 
to  the  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Q.  Does  it  ordinarily  reach  as  high  a  price  in  the  market? — A.  No;  in  competi- 
tion it  will  not  bring  anything  like  the  price.  The  coal  of  northern  Illinois,  if 
it  were  located  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  would  not  be  marketable.  We  could 
not  mine  it  at  a  price  which  would  enable  us  to  sell  it  in  the  market  if  it  were 
mined  in  the  same  locality  with  their  coal. 

Q.  What  grade  of  bituminous  coal  would  you  call  it? — A.  If  you  take  Pitts- 
burg  coal  as  the  first  grade,  Ohio  as  the  second,  I  think  about  third  or  fourth' 
grade. 

Q.  How  far  west  do  you  find  markets  for  the  Illinois  coal? — A.  We  ship  a  very 
little  coal  into  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  It  goes  principally  into  northern 
Illinois,  northern  Iowa,  southern  Wisconsin,  and  southern  Minnesota. 

Q.  What  is  its  usual  consumption — manufacturing  or  domestic  purposes? — A.  I 
can  only  base  my  statement  upon  the  output  from  our  own  mines.  I  should 
think  about  65  per  cent  of  it  is  consumed  on  railroads  and  35  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  mining  coal  there  and 
in  the  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  districts? — A.  In  our  particular  field  the  cost  is  very 
much  greater.  I  think  the  run-of-ruine  coal,  as  I  remember  it  now,  at  Pittsburg 
is  about  40  cents  a  ton.  In  northern  Illinois,  at  our  property,  we  pay  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  differences? — A.  There  are  two  or  three  causes  for 
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it.  The  first  is  that  the  vein  is  about  3  feet  8  inches  thick.  The  work  is  done  on 
what  is  known  as  the  long-wall  system,  in  which  we  take  out  all  the  coal.  In 
order  to  haul  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  we  are  obliged  to  take  down 
roof  in  the  entry,  and  the  miner  is  obliged  to  handle  a  certain  amount  of  rock  in 
order  to  protect  his  working  place  or  room,  and  the  company  is  forced  to  do  a 
very  large  amount  of  brushing  in  the  roadways  in  order  to  make  height  that  the 
coal  may  be  hauled  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  I  presume  that  we  hoist  an  aver- 
age of  1  car  of  rock  for  every  5  to  7  cars  of  coal;  certainly  1  car  of  rock  for  every 
5  to  8  cars  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  that  from  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  mine? — A.  Usually  from  the  roof.  We 
have  a  great  many  falls.  We  are  obliged  very  largely  to  timber  our  roadways  on 
account  of  the  soft  character  of  the  roof.  That  adds  largely  to  the  expense.  We 
are  obliged  to  sink  shafts  in  our  section  from  340  to  over  500  feet  deep  and  to  hoist 
the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  water  to  contend  with? — A.  At  our  place  we  have  none 
at  all,  except  surface  water.  We  do  not  strike  a  drop  of  water  in  sinking  a 
shaft,  except  surface  water  at  probably  20  or  25  feet  deep  in  the  valley  and  50  or 
60  feet  deep  on  the  prairies.  The  mines  are  dry  and  dusty,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
sprinkle  the  roads  to  lay  the  dust. 

Q.  Do  you  have  gas? — A.  We  have  no  gas.  There  has  never  been,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  a  sign  of  gas  in  that  particular  vein  of  coal.  We  can  work 
right  under  the  river  and  not  have  a  bit  of  water  until  you  strike  what  is  known 
as  salt  water,  at  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  at  about  1,300  or  1,400  feet  yoii  strike 
artesian  water  in  the  St.  Peter  sandstone — fine  water  for  drinking.  It  is  very 
peculiar  that  we  should  have  no  water. 

Q.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  go  through  in  sinking  a  shaft? — A.  G-o  through 
shale,  rock,  and  pass  through  different  seams  of  coal  at  various  places,  in  layers, 
which  compels  us  to  timber  the  shaft  from  top  to  bottom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  a  State  law  requiring  the  timbering  of  your 
shafts? — A.  Not  that  I  ait  aware  of.  We  could  not  operate  a  mine  without  it; 
could  not  keep  the  shaft  open. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  your  coal  comparatively  free  from  sulphur? — A. 
There  is  considerable  sulphur  in  Illinois  coal — more  than  we  wish  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  You  stated  that  if  the  coal  mined  in  your  vicinity 
were  mined  in  Ohio  or  Pittsburg  you  could  not  compete  with  the  coal  that  is 
being  mined  there.  Does  the  advantage  of  a  cheaper  freight  rate  in  the  northwest- 
ern market  enable  you  to  compete  with  these  other  coals? — A.  Yes:  our  location. 
It  is  the  location  close  to  the  market  which  enables  us  to  sell  coal  which  other- 
wise we  could  not  do.  To  show  you  how  that  operates,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
coal  will  be  taken  to  the  lakes,  loaded  on  vessels,  transported  to  Duluth,  hauled 
to  St.  Paul  by  rail,  and  delivered  there  at  a  price,  quality  considered,  with  which 
I  can  not  compete  from  Spring  Valley. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  many  acres  or  square  miles  of  coal  lands  are  there 
in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  opened  widely  apart  in  widely  different  sections  of  the  same  vein? — A. 
The  vein  that  we  work  is  continuous  throughout  the  larger  part  of  northern  Illi- 
nois, south  of  Spring  Valley  and  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  is  Streator  located? — A.  They  have  the  same  vein  we  have.  With  one 
exception  they  are  not  working  the  same  vein.  Only  one  mine  there,  I  believe, 
is  open  on  our  vein.  The  coal  is  continuous  from  our  neighborhood  south  ahn<  >st 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  There  is  a  very  large  coal  area  in  that  State.  I 
should  think  at  a  rough  guess  that  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  State  is  underlaid  with 
workable  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  How  is  the  price  of  mining  arrived  at  between  your- 
self and  the  States  named  \vhich  you  are  competing  with? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  go  back  to  the  origin  of  it.  When  I  went  into  Illinois  9  or  10  years  ago,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  we  had  a  mining  rate  which  was,  I  believe,  arrived 
at  in  some  previous  interstate  convention.  I  am  so  informed.  In  1894  we  met  in 
interstate  convention  in  Columbus  and  the  mining  rate  for  northern  Illinois  was 
compared  with  the  rate  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of 
screened  coal.  Since  that  time  the  basis  in  Illinois  has  been  changed  from 
screened  to  run-of-mine  coal.  In  changing  it  in  northern  Illinois,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  basing  point  for  the  State,  we  deducted  just  the  percentage  which 
had  been  allowed  by  custom  and  which  experience  had  taught  us  was  about  the 
percentage  of  screening  produced  in  mining  coal.  I  think  the  reduction  was  12£ 
cents  per  ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  or  17  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
percentage.  We  have  remained  on  run-of-mine  coal  since  1897,  and  at  the  con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  January,  1898,  while  northern  Illinois  was  not  made  the 
basing  point,  but  Danville,  in  the  State  convention,  the  differential  for  northern 
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Illinois  was  continued  at  the  same  ratio;  and  while  we  did  not  fix  the  differential 
in  Pittsburg  in  January  of  this  year  for  anything  except  the  Danville  district  in 
Illinois,  the  differential  was  maintained  as  it  had  been. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  meeting  in  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  to  whom  do 
you  refer? — A.  I  refer  to  operators'  and  miners'  representatives  from  what  is 
known  as  the  four  competing  States,  namely,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Were  those  relative  prices  arrived  at  through  such  joint  conventions 
mutually? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  originally  this  differential  for  northern 
Illinois  was  arrived  at  in  that  way,  although  it  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  They  are  maintained  in  that  way  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  that  is  to 
say,  the  basing  point  in  Illinois  was  made  the  Danville  district  in  the  last  two 
interstate  conventions.  Previous  to  that  it  had  named  two  or  three  different 
points  in  Illinois  as  basing  points,  but  at  the  last  two  it  only  named  one,  which 
was  Danville,  and  in  our  State  convention  of  miners  and  operators  in  Illinois  we 
agreed  on  different  prices,  which  gave  northern  Illinois  exactly  the  same  relative 
price  that  we  had  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Are  such  prices  relatively  fair  and  competitive? — A.  I  find  people  who  will 
say  that  the  mining  prices  in  Illinois  are  relatively  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that  proposition.  I  believe  that 
with  the  same  conditions — they  may  vary  and  consequently  the  prices  be  out  of 
line  in  certain  sections — as  a  rule  the  prices  to-day  are  fairly  competitive. 

Q.  Are  they  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  both  parties? — A.  Yes,  and  no.  Part  of 
them  were  voluntarily  agreed  to,  and  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  balance  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  excessive  mining  price  in  your  locality,  as  compared  with  the  price 
that  prevails  in  Pittsburg,  due  to  a  smaller  vein,  or  to  differences  in  your  state 
of  mining  and  trade  conditions  generally? — A.  It  is  due,  I  think,  wholly  to  a 
smaller  vein  and  the  more  expensive  mode  of  mining.  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
conditions  generally  affect  it,  or  the  higher  freight  rates  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  any  State  laws  or  anything  of  that  kind 
that  interfere  with  the  coal-mining  industry  that  are  oppressive,  in  your  opin- 
ion?— A.  In  Illinois  we  are  trying  to  have  a  new  general  mining  law  passed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  succeed  or  not.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
labor  bureau  there  and,  I  think,  the  instigator  in  drafting  the  measure  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  put  the  laws  into  shape  that  will  be  fair  to  both  capital  and  labor 
and  protect  capital  as  far  as  possible,  and  labor  as  well;  life  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EATCHFORD.)  Are  capital  and  labor  both  united  on  that  law? — A. 
The  bureau  of  labor  drafted  the  proposed  law  and  invited  the  operators  and 
miners  of  the  State  to  appear  before  it  and  offer  their  suggestions,  the  idea  being 
to  present  to  the  legislature  a  bill  with  the  approval  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
miners  and  operators  of  the  State,  so  that  it  might  be  passed  without  question. 
The  miners  and  operators  appeared  before  the  board  in  Chicago  and  agreed  on  a 
bill,  which  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  in  two  or  three  particulars,  I 
understand,  the  miners  have  had  it  amended,  which  I  do  not  think  is  acting  in 
very  good  faith,  as  long  as  it  was  understood  that  the  bill  which  was  agreed  to 
by  both  parties  should  be  approved,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  passed  as 
recommended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  kind  of  mine  inspection  have  you  in  Illinois 
now? — A.  We  have  in  that  State  nine  districts  and  nine  State  inspectors,  one  for 
each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  mines  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
each  year.  In  addition  to  that,  any  county  producing — I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
the  number  of  tons,  I  think  the  law  fixes  it,  though — has  a  right  to  appoint  a 
county  inspector,  who  works  under  the  direction  of  the  State  inspector.  Our 
inspection  laws  are  good. 

Q.  What  bureau  of  the  State  government  is  the  inspection  under? — A.  Bureau 
of  labor;  they  report  to  the  bureau. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Is  the  bureau  of  labor  an  independent 
bureau  or  attached  to  some  department  of  the  State? — A.  It  is  an  independent 
bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Created  by  an  independent  act  of  the  legislature?— A. 
I  believe  so.  It  is  composed  of  five  men,  who  are  expected  to  represent  capital 
and  labor.  They  elect  a  secretary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  legislation  in  your  State  treating  with 
the  mining  industry  that  has  been  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  operators  and 
miners  alike,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  that  has  been  injurious  to  either  of  those  parties? — A.  We 
have  had  some  that,  if  the  courts  had  not  declared  them  unconstitutional,  would 
have  been;  such  as  the  weekly  pay  law  which  they  attempted  to  pass,  and  other 
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laws  of  that  class  that  the  courts  held  were  unconstitutional,  as  they  had  no  right 
to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contract  under  the  constitution  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  your  State  as  to  screening? — A.  There  is  the  gross- 
weight  law  which  originally  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  same  ground — 
that  they  had  no  right  to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contracts:  and  the  second  law- 
passed  was  practically  the  same.  The  decision  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  law,  in 
my  opinion,  on  the  statute  books  in  Illinois  that  would  compel  a  man  to  pay  for 
run-of-mine  coal  unless  he  wanted  to,  and  I  question  whether  it  is  in  tne  power 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  a  law  which  the  courts  will  sustain. 

Q.  Has  what  the  law  failed  to  bring  about  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  the 
run-of-mine  system  been  effected  jointly  by  your  association  and  the  miners'  asso- 
ciation?— A.  No;  it  was  brought  about  by  the  miners.  They  compelled  the  oper- 
ators in  that  State  to  accept  it. 

Q.  What  influence  was  used  as  a  means  of  compulsion? — A.  Nothing  but  a 
strike. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  have  to  sign  the  agreement  to  mine  coal  on  the  run-of-mine 
basis  there? — A.  We  do  now. 

Q.  Where  was  that  agreement  signed,  and  when? — A.  It  was  signed,  I  think, 
locally  throughout  the  State  during  the  latter  part  of  1897.  It  was  signed  as  a 
State  matter  in  Chicago  in  January,  1898.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  local 
throughout  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  renewed  at  any  other  later  date? — A.  Renewed  in  Pittsburg  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Q.  Still  in  force?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Could  you  use  screens  if  you  wished  to? — A.  We 
could  if  the  men  would  agree  to  it.  At  present  they  will  not  agree  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Were  the  operators  forced  to  sign  this  contract  with 
the  miners,  or  was  it  a  mutual  contract  voluntarily  signed  by  both  parties? — A. 
The  miners  in  the  strike  of  1897  demanded  the  run-of-mine  basis  and  refused  to 
go  to  work  until  they  got  it.  It  was  not  voluntary  on  a  part  of  a  large  part  of 
the  operators  of  that  State. 

Q.  Was  the  agreement  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  following  the  strike  of 
1897  virtually  a  forced  agreement,  so  far  as  the  abolition  of  screens  was  con- 
cerned?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  also  a  money  price  agreed  to  at  that  convention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  also  a  matter  of  force? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  part  of  that  agreement  which  the  operators  were 
forced  to  sign  that  was  objectionable  to  them? — A.  We  did  sign  one  that  I 
think  the  larger  part  of  the  operators  believed  when  they  did  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  was  the  8-hour  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Did  they  refuse  to  work  unless  they  had  the  8-hour 
day,  or  was  that  a  matter  of  agreement? — A.  That  was  the  demand  conceded  by 
the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Was  that  demand  made  by  the  strike  order  of  1897? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  made  in  the  convention  that  followed? — A.  That  was  one  of  the 
demands  of  the  miners  which  the  operators  conceded. 

Q.  Were  the  miners  of  your  State  with  whom  you  were  treating  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  convention  fairly  well  organized,  and  what  percentage  of  them  were 
organized? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know.  We  believed 
they  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  miners'  organization  then  as  compared  to  the 
time  the  strike  of  1897  existed? — A.  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  strike 
of  1897  had  tended  to  strengthen  the  organization  in  Illinois  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Parts  of  the  State  which  previous  to  that  time  it  was  understood  had  not  been 
organized  were  very  well  organized. 

<^.  Were  you  treating  with  unorganized  labor  more  generally  during  the  strike 
of  1897  than  you  were  at  your  Chicago  meeting  that  followed  in  1898? — A.  Previ- 
ous to  1897  we  were.  In  1897  we  treated  with  our  men  in  northern  Illinois  as 
organized  labor.  The  State,  as  a  whole,  did  not.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  we 
use  the  word  "force."  If  a  body  of  men  refuse  to  work — in  other  words,  go  on  a 
strike — making  certain  demands,  which  the  employer  refuses  to  accede  to,  and  the 
strike  continues  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
condition  of  his  property,  the  demands  of  his  trade,  and  perhaps  the  condition  of 
his  bank  account  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  obliged  to  resume  work  at  his 
mines  and  accede  to  terms  which  he  had  formerly  refused  and  which  he  did  not 
believe  were  just,  we  would  consider  that  he  was  forced  to  do  it.  That  is  the  sense 
in  which  I  used  the  word. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  What  are  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
weekly  payment  act? — A.  We  pay  the  men  by  the  ton  and  the  wages  are  figured 
out  by  the  ton.  The  labor  of  making  up  the  pay  rolls  is  heavy,  and  it  is  scarcely 
practical  to  make  them  up  and  pay  once  a  week.  The  weekly  pay  law  provided 
that  within  6  days  after  the  end  of  the  week  the  men  should  be  paid.  At  Spring 
Valley  we  adopted  the  semimonthly  payday,  believing  that  the  men  were  entitled 
to  their  pay  at  least  twice  a  month.  We  pay  on  Saturday,  and  it  takes  usually 
until  Tuesday  and  sometimes  Wednesday  of  the  week  in  which  the  pay  is  made 
for  us  to  get  the  pay  rolls  in  readiness  so  that  we  can  get  our  money.  We  are 
obliged  to  ship  the  money  in,  have  to  order  the  money  on  Thursday,  get  it  in  on 
Friday,  and  put  it  in  the  envelopes  and  pay  on  Saturday.  It  was  not  practical  in 
a  large  number  of  districts  to  pay  men  weekly  for  those  reasons. 

Q.  When  does  the  period  end  for  which  you  are  then  paying? — A.  The  month 
divides  in  the  middle.  We  pay  for  the  labor  performed  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
inclusive,  and  the  16th  to  the  31st  inclusive. 

Q.  At  what  date  does  the  money  actually  reach  the  men? — A.  They  receive 
their  pay  for  the  work  done  between  the  1st  and  15th  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the 
1st  day  of  the  succeeding  month.  The  work  done  between  the  16th  and  31st  is 
paid  for  on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  15th  of  the  following  month. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  nearly  2  weeks  back  all  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  object  is  simply  to  make  the  payment  cover  the  time  nearer  the  day 
on  which  it  is  paid  only,  would  it  be  material  whether  i+  was  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  if  it  came  down  to  a  nearer  date?  In  other  words,  is  it  really  the  weekly 
payment,  or  is  it  the  payment  covering  more  recent  labor  that  the  men  are  after? — 
A.  I  believe  that  it  is  payment  for  more  recent  labor  that  they  want.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  labor  entailed  on  the  company  in  making  up  a  pay,  there  is  a  loss  of 
time  due  to  frequent  payment.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  a  great  many 
places  for  the  men  not  to  work  on  pay  day  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
eral custom  is  to-day.  By  the  way,  that  was  not  the  case  with  us,  because  we  only 
shut  down  at  noon;  we  worked  half  a  day  and  lost  half  a  day  on  pay  day.  The 
general  custom  to-day  I  am  unable  to  answer  for.  With  us,  working  8  hours, 
we  make  no  difference  between  pay  day  and  any  other.  We  quit  work  at  half 
past  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  gives  everyone  an  opportunity -to  draw  his  pay. 
It  being  understood  when  the  8-hour  day  was  adopted  that  it  meant  6  days  a 
week  work  for  8  hours  a  day,  we  have  adopted  that  and  followed  it  out.  In 
addition  to  the  time  lost  on  pay  day — and  I  think  it  is  lost  in  a  great  many  sections 
yet — it  has  been  the  experience,  I  think,  of  nearly  all  coal  operators,  that  they 
were  always  short  of  men  on  the  following  Monday.  A  great  many  men  did  not 
come  to  work.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  had  good  reasons  for  staying  out,  and 
some  of  them  staid  out  because  they  did  not  feel  like  working.  That  is  the  worst 
objection — the  lost  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  present  time  or  the  recent 
past? — A.  I  an  speaking  of  both. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  you  know  that  the  miners  will  not  work 
on  payday? — A.  No;  I  have  not  now.  I  meant  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  Monday 
as  well. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  they  will  not  work  and  force  the  mines 
to  be  idle  on  the  Monday  after  pay  day? — A.  There  are  a  good  many  of  my  own 
men  who  do  not  come  to  work  on  Monday  after  pay  day. 

Q.  Are  your  mines  idle  that  day? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  run  part;  we  are  not  able  to 
run  full. 

Q.  What  proportion  or  percentage  of  your  men  follow  that  custom? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.  )  Is  not  that  a  general  complaint  among  the  coal  mines 
or  any  other? — A.  It  is  a  general  complaint;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  If  the  pay  day  could  be  made  to  cover  labor 
performed  one  week  later  than  it  does  now  and  still  come  semimonthly,  that  would 
relieve  it  of  the  objection  of  the  frequency  of  pay  day. — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  prac- 
tical in  large  mines. 

Q.  Is  yours  the  only  locality  where  the  8-hour  day  has  been  established? — A.  It 
is  established  in  mining  pretty  generally  in  four  States.  There  are  mines  in  part 
of  the  States  that  are  still  working  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Has  the  8-hour  day  gone  into  effect  in  your  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  by  observation  you  have  seen  both? — A.  Yes.  The  demand  for  the 
8-hour  day  came  from  the  miners,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the  operators.  I 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  it  at  the  time  and  I  do  yet,  for  this  reason:  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  employed  in  the  mines  are  working  by  the  ton,  and  the  man 
who  is  working  by  the  day,  while  nominally  he  agreed  to  work  and  did  work  for 
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a  while  at  80  per  cent  of  the  former  wage — in  certain  lines  they  did  that.  The 
result  was  what  we  all  expected,  that  in  time  he  would  be  getting  as  much  for  8 
hours  as  he  formerly  did  for  10;  and  the  outside  laborers,  I  think,  are  very  largely 
getting  as  much  for  8  hours'  labor  as  they  did  for  10.  They  are  not  underground, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  former  agreement  still  stands  as  to  underground  day  labor.  To 
the  day  men,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  it  is  an  advantage,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  see  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  working  by  the  ton  to  agree  to  reduce 
his  possible  earning  capacity  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  result? — A.  It  reduces  his  possible  earning  capacity  20  per 
cent,  yes.  He  can  not  do  in  8  hours  more  than  four-fifths  the  work,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  you  understand,  that  he  could  in  10. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  earnings  of  the  men  mining  by  the  ton  are 
under  the  10-hour  and  8-hour  system? — A.  We  know  what  the  rate  per  ton  is.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  has  reduced  his  earnings;  I  have  not  said  it  did  reduce  his  earnings 
that  much,  but  I  am  saying  that  it  reduced  his  possible  earning  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.  )  Has  the  output  of  the  miner  been  reduced  20  per  cent? — 
A.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  think  in  many  sections  of  the  country  that  the  men 
have  mined  just  as  much  coal  working  the  8-hour  day  as  they  did  in  10,  on  account 
of  the  possible  capacity  of  the  mines  being  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  demand. 
Take  the  past  March,  when  we  ran  our  mines  as  full  as  the  car  supply  would  admit 
of,  and  that  was  almost  continuously,  and  compare  it  with  March  or  last  year,  when 
the  conditions  were  practically  the  same,  except  that  at  one  time  we  were  work- 
ing 8  hours  and  the  other  10.  In  March  of  this  year  we  produced  about  94,000  tons 
of  coal  as  against  almost  102,000  tons  during  March  of  the  previous  year.  We  had 
increased  our  ability  to  handle  coal  at  one  mine  by  the  addition  of  a  double-decked 
cage  in  place  of  the  single  decked,  which  enabled  us  to  hoist  2  cars  at  a  time  instead 
of  1  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  out  more  coal  in  a  given  time  than  we 
could  before.  Whether  those  men  mined  more  coal  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  men  at  work  in  the  two  different  periods. 

Q.  Had  you  the  8-hour  workday  through  your  State  last  year? — A.  Almost  all 
over  the  State;  there  is  a  part  of  it  working  10  hours  yet. 

Q.  The  year  previous  did  you  have  10  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  product  of  your  State  during  the  past  year  been  reduced  20  per  cent 
or  has  it  been  increased? — A.  None  of  us  can  answer  that  definitely  because  the 
statistics  are  not  yet  in. 

Q.  Are  the  advance  sheets  out? — A.  Not  for  the  last  year.  We  do  not  report  in 
our  State  until  July.  The  reports  cover  from  July  to  July  in  our  State.  If  I 
answer  that  from  what  I  believe,  I  should  say  that  there  was  more  coal  produced 
in  Illinois,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  because  in  1897  we  were  on  a  strike 
several  months.  In  a  general  way,  I  believe,  the  trade  has  been  better  during 
the  past  year  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1893.  The  general  condition  of 
business  has  been  better,  and  I  think  the  demands  for  coal  have  been  better  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  product  has  been  greater? — A.  It  is  only  guesswork;  I 
believe  it  has,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  product  of  your  State  fall  off  in  1897,  because  of  that  strike,  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  1896? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  it  fall  off  in  all  other  States,  compared  with  1896? — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.  Now,  I  really  believe  that  the  men  in  Illinois,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  during  the  same  months  of  1898  and  1899,  as  against  the  months  they 
worked  in  1897  and  1898,  on  the  10-hour  day,  earned  better  pay,  and  that  has  been 
due  to  improved  trade  conditions;  but  you  take  it  in  a  large  part  of  that  State 
and  the  mines  were  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  they  could  find  a 
market  for.  Capacity  has  been  developed  beyond  the  demands  of  the  business. 
I  think  that  is  generally  true  of  coal  mining  throughout  the  competitive  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  If  the  men  work  under  ground  10  hours  per  day,  would 
they  not  be  excluded  almost  wholly  from  the  sunlight? — A.  In  the  winter  they 
are. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  men? — A.  I 
really  believe  that  the  8-hour  workday  for  the  miner,  if  he  is  willing  to  reduce  his 
possible  earning  capacity,  is  to  his  advantage — to  the  advantage  of  his  health — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  producer  of  coal,  and,  provided 
it  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  I  would  strongly  favor  it. 
But  it  has  been  local,  to  the  disadvantage  of  people  who  are  producing  coal  in 
competition  with  districts  where  they  were  still  paying  10  hours  for  10  hoiirs 
work.  It  has  been  to  their  disadvantage  locally;  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  gain- 
said. I  honestly  believe  8  hours  is  as  long  as  a  man  ought  to  work  under  ground 
if  he  can  earn  a  living  wage  during  that  time,  and  whenever  the  8-hour  workday 
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for  mining  can  be  made  effective  throughout  the  country  he  can  earn  just  as  much 
money  working  8  hours  as  he  did  working  10. 

Q.  You  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  is  aware  of  that,  too,  have  you  not? — A. 
I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  have  you  ever  talked  to  all  your  men? — A.  No;  just  as  I 
would  pick  them  up  indiscriminately,  and  on  the  street  as  I  would  meet  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAK.)  Is  this  agreement  on  the  8-hour  day  an  agreement 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  miners  without  State  legislation  of  any  kind? — 
A.  There  was  an  8-hour  law  passed,  I  think,  in  Illinois  at  one  time,  but  that  met 
with  the  same  objection,  I  believe,  from  the  supreme  court  that  other  legislation 
of  that  class  has — an  attempt  to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contract.  This 
arrangement  of  the  8-hour  day  was  not  brought  about  by  any  legislation,  but  by 
agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators. 

Q.  As  to  the  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  products,  what 
have  you  to  say? — A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  taxation  in 
different  States? — A.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say:  In  Illinois  (in  certain  parts  of 
the  State  I  do  not  think  it  is  done)  they  are  now  attempting  to  tax  mining  rights; 
whether  there  is  any  law  for  it  I  do  not  know;  we  are  paying  the  taxes.  We 
have  believed  that  it  is  unjust  for  this  reason :  We  buy  the  coal  underlying  a  farm. 
We  suppose  there  is  coal  there;  there  may  or  may  not  be;  you  can  not  always 
tell;  and  they  attempt  to  assess  a  value  on  that  and  have  us  pay  taxes  on  it;  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair.  The  theory  is  that  they  will  reduce  the  assessed  value  of 
the  surface  land  to  the  same  extent  to  a  like  amount,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  do.  We  find  that  where  we  own  coal  under  the  land  the  surface  is  assessed 
at  the  same  price  as  the  adjoining  land  owned  by  a  farmer.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  assessment  of  a  mining  right  is  a  proper  assessment.  We  buy  the  right 
to  mine  the  coal.  That  is,  we  buy  from  a  farmer  that  owns,  say,  160  acres ;  we 
pay  him  for  160  acres  of  coal,  assuming  that  he  has  it  there;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  take  that  coal  out  from  his  property  without  afterwards  buying  from  him  the 
surface  rights  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  fix  the  price  for  that  in  making  the  bargain? — 
A.  No;  that  is  done  when  we  want  to  use  it;  we  make  no  bargain  for  it  when  we 
buy  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  You  do  not  think  the  mining  right  ought  to 
be  assessed? — A.  No;  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  coal  is  there. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  is  opened  in  the  meantime;  how  are  you  assessed  then? — 
A.  Just  the  same.  If  our  company  owns  the  mining  rights  around  the  mine,  we 
are  assessed  for  the  coal  there.  If  we  own  it  10  miles  away  where  we  have  never 
had  a  drill  hole  or  an  opening  and  may  not  have  one  in  50  years,  10  years,  or  5 
years,  and  may  never  be  able  to  find  any  coal,  they  still  assess  us,  because  the 
records  show  we  have  deeds  of  the  mining  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  the  assessment  on  the  general  profits? — A.  I  have 
tried  several  times  to  learn  how  it  was  assessed.  I  went  down  and  asked  the 
State  board  at  Springfield  and  they  could  not  tell  me.  It  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  State;  it  is  only  done  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  You  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  assess 
property  under  the  earth  that  the  asseseor  does  not  know  exists? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  he  knows  nothing  about  its  value  until  the  mine  is  opened  and  the 
deposit  discovered,  the  value  can  be  nothing  more  than  nominal? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  Illinois  as  to  assessing  mines? — A.  In  our  section  of  the 
State,  in  some  townships,  they  assess  mining  rights  where  we  have  simply  the 
deed  for  the  right  to  mine  coal,  they  assess  that  at  so  much  an  acre.  In  other 
sections,  in  other  townships,  they  do  not  assess  at  all.  They  will  assess  us  for  all 
the  personal  property  we  have,  the  same  as  assessing  any  other  corporation  or 
individual.  They  will  assess  for  the  machinery  we  use,  for  the  buildings  and  for 
the  land  we  have,  for  the  pit  cars,  and  all  the  appliances  connected  with  the 
mine.  And  we  have  had  assessors  who  simply  put  a  lump  sum,  an  arbitrary  sum, 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land  because  a  coal  shaft  was  on  it,  sometimes  very  much 
in  excess  of  any  value  that  should  be  placed  on  it  as  compared  with  other  assess- 
ments. Those  things  the  local  assessors  are  to  blame  for  and  not  the  law.  In 
our  State,  you  know,  there  are  no  State  assessments;  it  is  all  made  by  the  local 
township  assessor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  In  the  State  of  Illinois  does  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors correct  this  assessment,  spread  it  over  the  property  in  that  district? — A. 
The  former  practice  was  for  the  assessor  to  assess  values  and  fix  them  himself; 
that  is,  he  was  supposed  to  do  it.  You  take  stock  and  those  things;  the  assessors 
would  meet  in  the  county  seat  and  would  say  we  will  assess  horses  for  so  much, 
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and  we  will  assess  cows  so  much,  and  so  on,  and  then  they  would  go  out  and 
make  their  assessments.  And  the  party  owning  the  property  had  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  assessor  to  a  town  board  composed  of  the  supervisor,  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  assessor;  from  that  he  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  new  law  went  into 
effect  last  year,  but  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  it  to  explain  it,  but  it 
changed  things  materially.  The  party  to  be  assessed  is  now  supposed  to  fix  the 
value  of  his  personal  property  himself  and  swear  to  it,  and  the  assessment  is  to  be 
one-fifth  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the  modification  of 
such  tax  methods? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  fix  a 
value  for  assessment  on  a  piece  of  property  no  one  can  see  and  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  exists. 

Q.  (Ry  Representative  GARDNER.)  Are  they  bought  and  passed  for  a  consider- 
ation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  can  you  say  with  reference  to  discrimination 
in  freight  rates? — A.  I  guess  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  looking 
after  that  pretty  well  nowadays.  The  interstate-commerce  law  says  that  no  inter- 
state rates  shall  be  greater  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  transportation  rates? — A.  I  have  a  com- 
plaint regularly  with  the  railroad  company  on  something;  it  is  a  part  of  our 
business.  I  think  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  regard  to  freight  rates  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  generally,  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shipper;  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipper  than  it  has  been  for  the  consumer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being  practiced  in  transporting 
the  product  of  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  complained  of? — A.  I  hear  these  complaints,  but  where 
we  are  located  we  have  the  only  mine  located  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
road  in  Illinois,  and  we  have  no  one  to  complain  of  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  No  local  competitor? — A.  Not  particularly. 
Of  course  at  all  junction  points  we  meet  them,  and  there  it  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment either  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be,  or  in  case  they  do 
not  agree  they  will  make  us  a  rate  and  we  must  either  sell  coal  based  on  that 
rate  or  stay  out  of  the  market.  We  find  the  railroads  disposed  to  be  fair  in  that 
matter  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  it.  The  complaint  that  the  coal 
trade  generally  is  making  on  freight  rates  to-day  is  the  low  rate  made  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  Northwest,  which  is  proportionately  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
we  get  in  our  section  of  the  State.  We  complain  about  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  way  to  regulate  it;  and  we  complain  to  the  roads  of  the  rate  of  freight  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  in  northern  Iowa  from  local  mines  in  Iowa.  Those  are  things 
the  railroads  have  to  fix  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  that  complaint  as  against  the  freight  rates  of  West 
Virginia  of  a  general  nature?  Do  the  other  operators  of  other  States  complain  of 
it? — A.  I  think  that  is  generally  complained  of;  yes.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that 
the  freight  rate  from  certain  West  Virginia  mines  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  $2  a  ton. 
The  rate  from  our  mines  to  St.  Paul  is  $2  a  ton. 

Q.  From  northern  Illinois? — A.  Yes.  The  general  rate  from  northern  Illinois, 
however,  is  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Our  rate  to  St.  Paul  is  50  cents  higher  than  that 
of  other  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — A.  The  coal  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  has 
driven  us  from  St.  Paul,  and  we  do  not  care  whether  the  rate  is  $2  or  $5;  we  can 
not  get  it.  We  have  not  pressed  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate,  because  I  do  not  think, 
unless  it  was  some  special  case,  I  could  sell  coal  in  St.  Paul,  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Is  this  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  St.  Paul  a  rail  or  part 
water? — A.  Yes;  in  a  sense  it  is  an  all-rail  rate.  It  is  a  rate  made  to  a  certain  point 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  cars  are  thence  transported  across 
the  lake  on  what  they  call  lake  ferries;  the  cars  are  transported  across  the  lake 
without  breaking  bulk  and  taken  up  by  the  railroad  and  carried  through. 

Q.  Is  not  this  exceedingly  low  rate  from  West  Virginia  probably  brought  about 
by  being  part  water  transportation? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  They  give  the  West  Virginia  operators  lower  rates  than 
they  do  the  Hocking  Valley  or  the  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  reach  the  lake? — A.  No; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ferry  would  only  be  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  through  rate. 

Q.  Does  this  rate  remain  the  same  winter  and  summer? — A.  I  do  not  think  the 
rates  change,  although  there  may  be  times  when  they  can  not  transport  coal 
across  the  lake. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  lower  rate  from  West  Virginia  to,  we  will  say, 
Lake  Erie,  and  there  by  vessel  to  Duluth,  than  to  put  it  into  cars  and  ship  by  rail 
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to  St.  Paul? — A.  I  think  it  has  been;  yes.  That  is  common  talk — that  it  is  done; 
I  have  never  seen  it  done  myself. 

Q.  In  that  competition  what  fixes  the  rail  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  the  North- 
west?— A.  I  presume  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  compete  with  part  rail  and  part  lake 
freight. 

Q.  (By  MI'.FABQUHAE.)  Are  you  one-third  closer  to  St.  Paul  than  West  Vir- 
ginia is? — A.  Oh,  yes.  Our  mines  are  perhaps  400  miles,  in  round  numbers,  from 
St.  Paul. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  far  is  it  from  Charleston  or  Wheeling.  W.Va.,  to 
your  mines? — A.  I  have  to  guess  at  that;  it  must  be  800  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.  J.  HARRIS.)  About  three  times  the  distance  it  would  be  from 
your  place? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  by  the  route  they  take.  I  think,  perhaps, 
1,000  miles  against  our  400  would  be  nearer  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  far  are  your  mines  from  Chicago? — A.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  We  do  not  go  by  lake. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  What  road  takes  the  West  Virginia  coal  to 
the  lake  on  this  through  rate  of  $2? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  road  takes  it  west  of  the  lake? — A.  The  Wisconsin  Central  is  now 
doing  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  others  or  not. 

Q.  Would  these  roads  have  other  coal  in  large  quantities  to  haul  if  they  did  not 
haul  West  Virginia  coal? — A.  I  do  not  know  why  they  could  not  get  a  portion  of 
the  coal  that  comes  in  by  lake. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  if  those  roads  did  not  haul  that  coal  they  would  have  none,  or 
very  little  coal,  to  haul  at  all,  and  that  the  low  rate  is  made  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness and  enable  the  companies  to  compete  in  that  far  Western  market? — A.  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  the  roads  east  of  the  lake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  true  that  the  coal  roads  entering  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  transporting  her  product  to  the  lake  and  to  the  Northwest 
also  enter  the  mining  fields  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which  State  that 
product  is  transported? — A.  That  is  true,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  the  product  of  both  States  to  take  to  the  Northwest? — A. 
That  is  the  initial  road.  Shortly  after  this  $2  rate  was  published  I  saw  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  asked  him  how  they  could  afford 
to  do  it,  and  he  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  the  operating  department  to  tell 
him  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  hauling  a  loaded  and  an  empty  car,  and 
that  was  all  he  said. 

Q.  Is  discrimination  regarded  by  the  coal  men  as  being  injurious  to  the  trade? — 
A.  This  low  rate  from  West  Virginia  has  injured  us  very  materially. 

Q.  Would  that  not  also  be  true  of  any  other  State,  if  it  existed? — A.  Yes.  You 
take  it  locally,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  very  little  discrimination  between 
the  mines  located  on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  I  think  they  are  usually  given 
for  the  same  class  of  business  about  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  tends  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  prices,  and  in 
that  way  give  rise  to  labor  trouble? — A.  I  do.  This  low  rate  from  West  Virginia 
does  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Do  you  think  this  discrimination  is  the 
result  of  railroad  competition  in  that  case? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  combination  they  could  get  up  that  would  pull  coal  that  dis- 
tance and  do  it  for  the  money.  I  have  never  dealt  with  roads  that  would,  at 
least. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  intimation  that  they  have  the  loaded  cars  to  take 
back  to  West  Virginia? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  have  not  been  over  the 
roads,  and  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  their  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  in  northern  Iowa,  as  com- 
pared with  your  section,  and  the  value  of  the  product  there? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  rates  they  pay,  nor  the  screen 
they  use.  The  price  they  obtain  at  the  mine  is  usually  reported  to  me  by  the 
traveling  men,  who  will  say  the  coal  from  the  Iowa  mines  at  such  a  point  costs 
so  much,  and  we  can  not  compete,  as  pur  prices  are  higher.  It  does  not  bring  me 
down  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  the  coal  you  mine? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
coal  in  Iowa  that  is  as  good  as  our  northern  Illinois  coal;  but  the  locality  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  us,  as  their  location  enables  them  to  get  into  certain 
markets  against  Pittsburg,  which  has  better  coal  than  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentrations  and  combi- 
nations in  your  trade  and  their  effects? — A.  In  a  combination  of  properties, 
whether  mining  or  manufacturing,  the  intent  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  the  general  expenses,  and,  if  they  can  combine  a  sufficient  number  of 
industries,  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  their  product.  Temporarily,  at  least, 
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it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  capital;  temporarily,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  labor;  but  the  tendency  is  to  throw  out  of  work  a  large  number 
of  men  who  have  been  keeping  books,  who  have  been  selling,  who  have  been  man- 
aging properties,  and  in  very  many  instances  owners  of  certain  properties  which 
were  not  as  productive  possibly  as  others,  and  throw  out  workingmen,  and  I 
look  upon  the  whole  movement  as  being  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  in  it:  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  trust.  I  do  believe  in  men  in  the  same  line  of  business  getting  together 
and  trying  to  arrange  prices  so  as  to  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  product  they 
have  to  sell,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  trust.  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideas.  It  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
men  employed.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  country,  and  I  think  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  a  way,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  and  things  become  unbearable,  of  rising  up  and  facing  them  and 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  Only  for  that  I  would  look  upon  this  move- 
ment of  forming  trusts  as  a  danger  to  the  Republic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  your  coalfields  in  Illinois  in  trusts  and  combina- 
tions?— A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  producing 
capacity  and  economic  effects  of  modern  machinery? — A.  In  our  work  we  do  not 
use  mining  machinery.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  machinery  that  we 
believed  was  adapted  to  our  particular  class  of  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  to  the  advantage,  in  the  long  run,  of  not  only  the  producer  but  the  wage- 
earner,  to  improve  the  mining  machinery  just  as  it  has  been  in  improvements  of 
all  machinery  in  all  classes  of  manufacture;  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  to  their 
advantage.  Temporarily  it  undoubtedly  gives  the  operator  who  has  machinery 
an  advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  not  possessed  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  man  who  has  not  machinery  should  not  put  it  in 
and  be  in  position  to  compete  with  his  neighbor  who  is  progressive.  That  is  per- 
haps to  the  disadvantage  of  the  property  that  I  operate,  because  we  are  unfortu- 
nate in  not  being  able  to  get  machinery.  This  is  as  I  see  it,  as  I  look  upon  the 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  advent  of  machinery  in  the  mining  trade  as  something 
beneficial  to  all  concerned? — A.  I  think  in  the  long  run,  yes,  to  the  large 
majority. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  fixed  as  between  hand  and  machine 
labor  are  relatively  fair? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  never  used 
machinery  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  the  man  who  employs  machinery  has  some  advantage 
over  his  neighbors  who  do  not,  were  you  speaking  of  operators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  his  neighbor  in  the  way  of  taking  any  portion  of 
his  business  of  producing  coal  at  a  lesser  price,  is  that  disadvantage  also  carried  into 
the  miners'  side  of  the  question? — A.  Yes;  it  affects  both  alike.  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  in  mining,  where  machinery  has  been  introduced,  it  is  in  that  par- 
ticular mine  to  the  advantage  of  the  operator  and  the  miner  alike,  or  the  men 
operating  the  machines.  That  has  been  the  impression  or  opinion  I  have  formed 
in  talking  with  people  who  are  informed  on  that  siibject;  I  am  not  personally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  overproduction  or  underconsumption, 
and  their  effects? — A.  The  cause  of  overproduction  is  opening  too  many  mines; 
the  cause  of  underconsumption  is  because  people  will  not  consume  it.  I  can  not 
give  you  any  better  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  industrial  and  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  in  employers'  liability  laws  that  compel  the  employer  to 
assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  a  business.  I  see  no  objection  to  liability  in 
certain  cases,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  liability  law  that  would  hold  an  em- 
ployer liable  for  an  accident  which  might  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  an  employee 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for  his  protection,  or  for  any  accident  that 
might  befall  him  if  he  was  violating  either  a  law  of  the  State  or  a  law  or  a  rule 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  men.  I  do  not  think  the  employer  ought  to 
be  held  liable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  laws  can  be  made  too  stringent  for  the  protection  of  life. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  adopt  anything  that  looked  to  protection  of  life  or 
limb.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  fair  law  that  will  protect  life;  any  law  that  can  be 
enforced;  any  legislation  they  can  pass,  or  anything  they  could  throw  around  an 
employee,  which  will  tend  to  protect  life.  I  believe  in  it. 

I  think  that  the  mine  inspection  laws  should  be  rigid,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
make  them  in  our  new  mining  law  in  Illinois,,  and  that  the  inspectors  should  be 
men  thoroughly  competent,  and  men,  if  it  was  possible  to  get  them,  who  were 
nonpartisan,  who  were  beyond  the  control  of  any  political  party  that  might  for 
the  time  being  be  in  power. 
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I  have  always  favored  the  employment  of  a  check  weighman,  not  because  I 
believe,  under  ordinary  conditions,  miners  gain  a  cent  by  it,  for  I  do  not  believe 
the  employers  of  labor  are  men  who  are  trying  to  cheat  the  employees,  but  it 
satisfies  the  men  that  they  are  getting  pay  for  their  work,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  insist  on  our  men  having  a  check  weighman,  and  when 
they  neglect  to  hire  them,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  must  furnish  a  check 
weighman  within  a  certain  number  of  days  or  we  would  close  down. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work  too  early  in  life. 
I  think  the  law  of  our  State  says  14  years.  I  do  not  believe  children  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory  or  mine  under  16  years  of  age.  I  think  they 
should  have  at  least  that  time  to  develop  mentally  and  physically,  or  perhaps  a 
longer  time. 

I  am  unable  to  say  anything  on  the  school  laws;  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  except  this:  I  believe  in  the  common  school,  and  believe  in  doing 
as  much  as  can  be  done  to  improve  it.  No  tax  that  I  pay,  either  personal  or  for 
the  company,  do  I  pay  as  willingly  as  I  do  the  school  tax. 

I  do  not  believe  personally  that  the  run-of-mine  law  or  run-of-mine  agreement 
between  a  coal  producer  and  employees  is  a  good  thing.  I  look  upon  the  gross- 
weight  law,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  the  run-of-mine; — as  being  a  premium  on  bad 
labor.  I  have  always  believed  so,  and  believe  so  still.  I  know  in  my  own  expe- 
rience that  the  better  class  of  our  men  were  better  oft  under  a  screen  rule  than 
they  are  to-day,  where  they  are  paid  for  run-of-mine  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  that  the  poorer  class  of  workmen  and  the  dishonest  workmen  are  better  off 
under  the  present  law.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  work- 
men, the  more  intelligent  workmen,  a  screen  law,  a  uniform  screen  law,  through- 
out the  United  States,  rigidly  enforced  and  maintained,  would  be  to  the  advantage 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  different  coal  veins 
operate  against  the  justice  of  a  uniform  screen  law? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  any  injustice. 

Q.  Some  of  your  coal  veins  are  much  softer  and  some  harder  than  others. — A. 
That  does  not  change  the  cost  at  all,  because  the  present  run-of-mine  rule  was 
based,  when  it  was  fixed,  upon  the  percentage  of  slack  that  was  produced  over 
the  screen. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  a  uniform  screen  brought  about  by  law,  and  the  price  of 
mining  being  determined  for  the  coal  passing  over  that  screen,  based  upon  the 
amount  that  passes  through  it? — A.  I  think  that  is  to  the  interest,  not  only  of  the 
employer,  but  of  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Does  your  belief  in  a  uniform  screen  law  entail  a  uni- 
form price  per  ton  for  mining  in  all  mines? — A.  No;  that  would  have  to  be 
obtained  by  finding  out  the  percentage  of  slack  coal  that  would  go  through  the 
screen,  the  thickness  of  the  vein,  and  everything,  just  as  it  is  found  out  now.  It 
would  not  change  the  regulating  of  the  price. 

Q.  It  would  be  affected  by  the  soft  and  hard  conditions  of  the  coal. — A.  Yes; 
just  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  operate  a  company  store  ourselves.  When  I  went 
to  Spring  Valley  9  or  10  years  ago,  the  president  of  the  company,  Hon.  William 
L.  Scott,  now  dead,  said:  "  We  have  a  store  in  Spring  Valley,  Mr.  Dalzell,  put  in 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  our  employees."  At  the  time  it  was  put  in  I 
understand  there  were  no  other  stores  in  town.  I  think  the  president  said — it 
may  have  been  the  secretary;  it  was  between  them,  at  least:  "  We  do  not  propose 
to  allow  merchants  in  Spring  Valley  to  make  prices  on  goods,  and  we  are  going 
to  run  the  store  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  will 
make  the  prices  on  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  Spring  Valley,"  and  we  did.  It  ran 
on  until  1894,  for  the  amount  of  business  done  there  was  comparatively  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  became  president  after  Mr.  Scott's  death, 
said  to  me:  "  I  think  the  miners  complain  so  much  about  company  stores  that  we 
will  sell  our  store;  we  will  quit;  there  is  no  money  in  it;  we  are  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness; we  will  close  the  store;  we  do  not  now  derive  any  profit  from  the  store 
except  the  rent  of  the  building."  It  is  still  run  in  connection  with  the  company, 
and  the  men  buy  coupon  books  on  the  store,  if  they  wish,  which  are  honored 
just  as  cash;  and  twice  a  month,  instead  of  giving  the  money  to  the  miner  we 
give  it  to  the  storekeeper,  and  in  giving  him  business  the  only  condition  we 
make  is  that  if  we  find  him  charging  exorbitant  prices  we  will  discontinue  the 
arrangement. 

Q.  Is  the  company  paid  any  percentage  for  honoring  those  coupons? — A.  Not  a 
penny.  I  think  I  said  that  before. 

Q.  No  connection  with  it? — A.  No  interest  in  the  store  whatever.  We  own 
the  building;  we  lease  the  building  to  the  party,  and  we  give  him  the  cash  on  pay 
day  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  miner,  exactly  the  number  of  cents  the  miner 
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would  have,  without  any  discount  of  any  kind.  I  think  that  in  a  good  many 
localities  and  under  a  good  many  conditions  company  stores  are  an  advantage. 
Company  stoies  in  some  cases  are  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  miner. 
Where  an  employee  is  coerced  into  dealing  in  the  store  it  is  wrong,  or  where  he  is 
asked  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would  be  asked  to  pay  at  an 
outside  store  it  is  wrong;  but  where  a  company  store  is  operated  as  we  operated 
ours,  the  men  had  the  privilege  of  trading  there  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  It  was 
to  their  advantage. 

Q.  You  say  an  employee  was  never  asked  to  deal  there.  If  there  were  no  other 
stores  in  the  town  and  no  other  town  or  stores  adjacent  to  that  place,  was  it  nec- 
essary?— A.  That  was  only  when  the  property  was  opened. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  the  effect  of  the  company  store  generally  is  inju- 
rious or  beneficial,  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  can  not;  because  there  are  two  classes 
of  employers;  I  can  not  divide  them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  treat  their 
employees  fairly  in  that  respect  and  how  many  do  not.  If  the  stores  are  oper- 
ated as  they  say  they  are  operated  in  West  Virginia,  I  would  say  they  are  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage,  not  only  of  the  employee,  but  of  the  coal  trade  gener- 
ally. If  they  were  operated  as  in  Spring  Valley,  they  are  much  to  his  advantage. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  leg- 
islation to  cover  it,  I  believe  it  a  sensible  way  to  settle  differences  between  capital 
and  labor  by  means  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes;  I 
do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  is  occasion  for  a  strike.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  capital  or  labor.  1  think  on  the  whole  that  both  are  losers  by  it,  and  if 
the  figures  could  be  obtained  I  think  they  would  prove  that  strikes,  particularly 
in  the  coal  industry,  have  been  a  loss  to  both  parties,  take  it  right  through.  A 
strike  is  a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  a  man  meeting  one  on  the  highway  with  a 
club  and  telling  him  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  might  have  done  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  a  strike  means  a  loss  on  the  investment;  on  the  use 
of  the  money  and  damage  to  the  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  loss  of  the  employees'  time,  which,  when  lost,  he  can  never  regain;  a  day  lost 
we  never  pick  up.  We  are  only  going  to  live  in  this  world  once  and  only  a  short 
time,  ana  we  want  to  keep  busy  at  what  we  are  doing  while  we  are  here;  if  we 
don't  we  never  can  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
without  legislation,  capital,  at  least,  and,  I  hope,  labor,  have  gotten  to  the  pcint 
where  they  should  be  willing  to  settle  their  disputes  amicably:  if  they  can  not  do 
it  among  themselves,  by  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  voluntary  arbitration  boards  jointly  chosen,  or  by  the  States, 
or  a  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
think  "A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  I  have 
given  the  subject  of  arbitration  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  know  what  the  remedy  is.  I  have  every  law,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been 
passed  in  this  country  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  is  the  proper 
remedy.  If  a  law  could  be  framed  that  would  form  a  nonpartisan  board,  per- 
mitting of  voluntary  arbitration  or  of  the  selection  of  boards  outside,  if  they 
desired,  and  that  would  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  board  where 
both  parties  had  joined  in  asking  for  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  difficulty 
about  arbitration  to-day  is  that  on  the  one  hand  you  have  capital,  which  can  be 
compelled  to  carry  out  its  agreements;  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the  labor 
organizations,  which  you  can  not  compel,  as  they  are  not  incorporated;  and,  in 
order  to  get  them  on  an  equal  basis,  I  believe  that  a  labor  organization  should 
be  incorporated  and  have  a  paid-up  capital  proportionate  to  the  members  of  the 
organization.  This  does  not  apply  to  coal  mining  alone,  but  for  any  class  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  that  the  labor  organization  which  was  not  incorporated 
and  did  not  have  the  paid-np  capital  required  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
I  believe  that  if  all  labor  organizations  were  compelled,  in  order  to  exist,  to  incor- 
porate and  have  a  paid-up  capital,  and  deposits  with  the  State,  either  in  cash  or 
in  bonds,  as  insurance  companies  are  obliged  to  put  up  their  securities  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  operating,  they  could  be  sued  just  as  capital  can,  and  it  would 
be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  avoiding  strikes.  That,  with  arbitration,  should 
do  away  with  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GABDNER.)  What  you  are  getting  at  is  legal  responsi- 
bility, is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  a  general  scheme  of  arbitration,  if  trade  unions  were  incorpo- 
rated with  sufficient  capital  to  make  them  responsible,  would  it  not  be  true, 
first,  that  the  employer  would  agree  with  the  labor  corporation  for  employees; 
second,  that  the  labor  corporation,  in  order  to  protect  its  capital,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  contracts  with  its  individual  members;  third,  that  the  labor  cor- 
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poration  would  be  compelled  to  seek  remedies  against  its  members  which  the 
employer  would  seek,  if  liabilities  were  equal?  Hence  (a),  would  not  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee  be  brought  about  between  the  labor  corporation 
and  its  members;  (6)  would  it  not  become  necessary  for  the  labor  corporation  to 
be  able  to  compel  specific  performance  by  extreme  remedies? — A.  I  think  I  can 
answer  one  of  those,  that  is,  the  first:  I  would  say,  yes.  The  other  questions 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  labor  organizations  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  pass  upon  them.  That  would  be  a  question  for  them  to  decide, 
not  for  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGEE.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  case  the  labor  organiza- 
tion refused  to  carry  out  the  award  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  addition  to  confis- 
cation of  its  capital,  canceling  its  charter  might  be  made  the  penalty? — A.  That 
might  be  made  the  penalty  as  well,  and  if  that  was  done  and  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, the  law  of  necessity  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  prohibit  an  organi- 
zation without  a  capital;  then  the  organization  could  not  afford  to  refuse  to  carry 
out  its  agreements,  because  it  would  not  only  be  liable,  as  you  say,  to  cancellation 
of  its  charter,  as  any  corporation  is/but  would  be  liable  for  the  damage  either  as 
fixed  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  which  might  say  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the 
laborer,  if  you  do  not  carry  it  out  you  will  have  to  be  fined  so  much;  or  it  might 
be  done  in  the  courts. 

Q.  The  forfeiture  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization,  and  the  possible  for- 
feiture of  their  charter,  in  your  idea,  would  bring  about  more  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  organization,  which  would  put  them  at  work  following  the  award 
of  the  court? — A.  Yes,  as  it  would  the  capitalist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  To  prohibit  an  organization  of  men,  unless  they  were 
capitalized,  would  a  law  have  to  be  enacted? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  that  be  legal? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  combination  of  labor  is  not 
as  much  of  a  trust  as  a  combination  of  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  there  not  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  car- 
rying out  your  suggestion  in  the  fact  that  the  miners,  for  instance,  and  other  labor 
people,  get  such  a  small  wage  that  they  can  just  barely  live  on  it,  and  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  form  a  capital? — A.  I  hardly  think  so.  While  it  is  only 
hearsay,  I  understand  that  the  miners'  organization  in  Illinois  has  over  $50,000 
in  cash  in  its  treasury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.)  You  are  inclined  toward  the  incorporation  of  trade 
unions? — A.  That  was  simply  a  suggestion. 

Q.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  the  observance  of  all  contracts  made  with  the 
organizations? — A.  By  both  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  also  the  incorporation  of  the  employers'  organization? — A. 
No;  because  you  have  the  remedy  against  the  individual  employer,  who  is 
responsible. 

Q.  If  the  employers  who  met  the  mine  workers  in  Pittsburg  last  January  saw 
fit  to  violate  the  contract  made  there,  has  the  miners'  organization  recourse  at 
law? — A.  No;  because  the  miners' organization  has  no  standing  in  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  They  are  not  an  incorporated  company. 

Q.  As  individuals,  each  miner  has  some  redress  at  least. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  the  miners'  organization  had  a  standing  in  law  and  the  operators'  organi- 
zation were  constituted  as  at  present,  would  they  then  have  recourse  at  law? — A. 
Against  individuals  they  would. 

Q.  Have  individual  operators  signed  this  agreement? — Yes;  they  have. 

Q.  Does  the  association  of  operators  that  now  meets  and  does  business  with  the 
miners'  association  have  any  more  standing  in  law  as  an  association  than  the 
miners? — A.  No.  But  the  parties  forming  that  organization  have  a  responsibility 
which  the  miners  who  form  the  other  organization  have  not. 

Q.  But  has  the  association  of  operators? — A.  You  are  working  on  the  wrong 
line;  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  the  proper  thing.  I  have  simply  offered  a  sug- 
gestion, and  only  having  offered  a  suggestion,  I  would  not  like  to  say  it  was 
necessary,  that  causes  were  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  when  I  have  not  said  it  was 
necessary  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  as  a  coal  operator,  known  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization, State  or  national,  to  voluntarily  agree  to  arbitrate,  and  reject  its  terms? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  the  operators  in  any  case  to  do  so? — A.  I  have  heard  of 
one  case,  but  there  was  a  dispute  by  the  operators  as  to  the  scope  of  the  arbitra- 
tion; and  that  was  in  the  Virden  district,  Illinois,  but  as  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
facts,  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  Those  people  refused  to 
carry  out  or  abide  by  the  agreemant  made  in  Chicago,  and  withdrew  from  our 
association.  When  they  withdrew  they  were  simply  dropped. 
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Q.  Is  it  pretty  well  understood  in  your  State  by  both  miners  and  operators  that 
each  party  to  the  Virden  dispute  voluntarily  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Arbitration? — A.  I  understand  they  did. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  that  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  miners  and  that  the  opera- 
tors refused  to  accede? — A.  They  took  exception  to  the  arbitration,  in  the  way  it 
was  done.  They  claimed  it  did  not  cover  the  ground  to  which  they  agreed. 

Q.  When  were  these  exceptions  taken;  after  it  was  arranged? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  incorporation  of  these  two  great  bodies,  capital  and  labor, 
employed  in  mining,  you  suggest  that  such  be  done  in  both  cases  as  a  means  of 
forcing  respect  to  all  contracts  made  in  every  trade? — A.  If  it  was  done,  that 
would  be  the  right  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  difficulty  that  might  be  experi- 
enced in  bringing  it  about  as  you  suggest — capitalizing  labor  organizations? — A. 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  particular  trouble. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  insurmountable  things? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all,  if  it  was  the  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think  that  arbitration,  when  made  by  two 
parties  in  interest,  operators  and  employees,  is  better  than  arbitration  brought 
before  a  constituted  board  of  arbitrators,  a  board  ignorant,  often,  of  the  techni- 
calities of  trades  or  business? — A.  If  the  State  board  is  a  political  board,  I  should 
not  want  to  submit  a  case  to  it,  even  if  I  knew  I  was  right. 

Q.  Could  you  find  a  State  board  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States  to-day  that 
could  take  up  a  technical  question  belonging  to  labor  and  give  a  fair  and  judicious 
opinion  on  the  troubles  that  caused  the  strike? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  this: 
If  an  arrangement  to  arbitrate  legally  could  be  made,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
any  State  arbitration  board  you  could  get;  each  party  selecting  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  experience  in  these  arbitrations  that  one  or  the  other  think 
they  are  unjustly  treated,  and  when  so,  it  gives  occasion  for  the  first  outbreak? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  that  would  be  true;  I  have  had  no  experience  and  cannot 
answer  that  question  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  you  care  to  state  whether  the  miners  engaged 
in  the  Virden  strike,  and  also  in  the  Pana  strike,  are  fighting  for  a  price  arbitra- 
rily fixed  by  the  organization  or  a  price  mutually  fixed  by  miners  and  operators 
of  your  State? — A.  A  little  explanation  of  that,  perhaps,  would  be  better.  At  the^ 
time  the  niinoia  Coal  Operators'  Association  was  formed,  in  the  fall  or  winter  oF 
TE&y,  we  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  and  fls  what  we  believed  to  oe  a  rair 
Qiflerential  in  nllnlnfe  prices  for  Illinois.  For  thatypurpose  we  divided  me  state 
into  some  nine  different  districts^  and  selected  mbli  irom^acii  district  on  this  com- 
mittee.They  took  tne  matter  up  ana  worked  over  it  lofa,  good  many  days,  spent 
ITgWd  deal  of  time  over  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  mining  the 
coal  in  the  different  districts,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mines  in  the  different 
districts,  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  freight  rates  and  maiket  conditions,  so 
as  to  come  as  near  as  possible  in  fixing  a  wage  scale  that  would  put  each  operator 
for  each  district  in  a  position  to  compete  against  the  other.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  differentials  were  fixed  in  the  State  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  After  the 
interstate  convention  in  Chicago  we  met  the  miners  in  State  convention  and  sub- 
mitted what  we  believed  to  be  the  fair  differentials  between  the  different  districts. 
They  appointed  a  committee;  they  had.  in  many  instances,  different  ideas,  but 
the  result  was,  when  we  were  through,  that  the  miners  joined  with  the  operators 
in  adopting  the  differentials  which  the  operators  had  fixed  for  the  State;  the 
people  of  the  Virden  and  Pana  fields  opposing  it  all  the  time,  and  the  operators 
left  our  association  and  said  they  would  "paddle  their  own  canoe,"  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  refusing  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  miners 
and  operators.  Those  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  know  nothing  of  convict-labor  laws. 

I  believe  that  uniform  mining  laws,  so  far  as  varying  conditions  would  permit, 
would  be  proper.  It  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  conditions  in  mining  in  differ- 
ent States  might  make  that  an  impossibility,  requiring  in  one  State  what  would 
be  objectionable,  perhaps,  in  another. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  legislation? — A.  No. 

1  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  relations  of  nonunion  labor  and  rights  of  lib- 
erty of  contract.  I  believe  that  the  employer  should  be  allowed  to  employ  any 
man  he  pleases  who  he  thinks  is  competent  to  do  his  work,  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  or  not.  I  further  believe  that  when  a  labor 
organization  attempts  to  say  that  a  man  must  belong  to  the  organization  in  order 
to  obtain  work,  it  has  exceeded  any  right  that  any  man  or  any  association  of  men 
should  assume. 
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Q.  Does  the  miners'  organization,  State  or  national,  deny  that  right  by  resolu- 
tion or  constitution,  or  by  any  of  their  principles? — A.  When  I  finish  the  state- 
ment, I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  you  want.  I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  labor  organization  to  attempt  to  coerce  any  man  to  join  the  organization  con- 
trary to  his  own  free  will.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  this  country  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  his  labor  at  the  best  price  he  can  obtain,  individually,  if  he  prefers 
doing  it  that  way  to  doing  it  collectively.  I  think  whenever  a  labor  organization 
attempts  to  compel  men  to  join  the  organization  or  force  them  in  any  way,  that 
they  are  then  making  out  of  those  men  slaves,  as  you  [addressing  Mr.  Gardner] 
talked  about  this  morning.  When  you  take  the  liberty  of  action  away  from  him 
you  convert  him  back  to  his  original  position.  We  have  treated  with  labor  organ- 
izations. Perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  clear;  I  have  not  said  that  I  did  not  think  a 
labor  organization  was  a  necessity  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  of  necessity.  I 
believe  at  times  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  both  employer  and  employee — up  to  a 
certain  point.  We  have  believed  that  the  miners'  organization,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, was  a  good  thing  to  treat  with,  and  have  treated  with  it  as  an  organization. 
How  long  it  will  remain  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  that  is  for  the  miners  to  say. 
I  favor  going  into  convention,  either  national  or  inter  state  or  State,  and  agreeing 
with  labor,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  do  certain  things  and  carry  them  out,  and  up  to  that 
point  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  labor  and  capital  can  do.  When  it  comes  down 
to  a  question  of  meeting  in  an  interstate  convention,  spending  a  couple  of  weeks 
making  your  agreements,  going  home  and  having  a  State  convention,  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks  more  trying  to  agree  on  things  you  supposed  you  had  already 
agreed  on,  then  going  home  and  spending  two  or  three  days  locally  rehashing 
things  you  thought  you  had  already  agreed  upon,  interstate  and  State,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  much  gained.  One  settlement  ought  to  settle  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it.  I  understand  the  sessions  are  secret.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
they  have  or  have  not  done.  I  do  know  this,  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois — I  do 
not  care  to  say  where — operators  have  told  me  that  men  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
their  pit  and  demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  their  employees  before  they  would 
allow  them  to  go  down  the  shaft  to  work.  Whether  that  is  by  the  authority  of 
the  national  or  State  organization  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  requested  that  a  copy  of  that  constitution  be  sent  you? — A. 
I  have  not,  because  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  get  it  if  I  did. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  producers  at  times  enter  into  mutual  agreements  to 
maintain  a  certain  price  for  their  product? — A.  That  is  done  occasionally,  locally 
but  not  nationally,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  I  think,  where 
they  tried  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  tried  by  a  State.  The  interests 
are  so  diverse  and  the  markets  so  diverse  in  any  particular  State  as  a  rule,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Pittsburg  field  in  that  regard? — A.  I  have  heard 
they  talked  of  it. 

Q.  Is  such  an  -understanding  in  operation  in  Danville,  111.? — A.  That  is  only 
a  few  mines  in  one  district.  They  have  there,  I  understand,  one  company  that 
sells  the  coal  from  that  field. 

Q.  Is  such  an  understanding  in  operation  in  almost  every  mining  district  mining 
the  same  coal  and  where  conditions  are  equal? — A.  Not  in  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  other  States. 

Q.  You  said  that  such  has  been  the  case,  at  least,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and, 
in  view  of  that  concession,  where  is  the  consistency  in  saying  that  labor  has  not 
an  equal  right?  You  say  that  the  laborer  should  be  free  to  contract  individually 
as  he  pleases? — A.  Certainly,  but  I  believe  in  each  coal  operator  having  the  same 
right. 

Q.  Has  the  laborer  that  right? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  organization 
controls  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  that  he  has  that  right,  however? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  If  they  object  to  those  men  going  down  the  shafts, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  that  right,  would  they? — A.  They  would  not,  in 
that  case. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  your  State? — A.  I  really  could  not 
answer  that  question.  I  have  only  heard  two  or  three  operators  speak  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Is  that  the  condition  at  your  mine? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  labor  organization,  and  a 
man  employs  say  100  to  500  men,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  price;  does  the  com- 
pany fix  it  arbitrarily,  and  the  miner  agree  to  what  the  company  fixes? — A.  In 
northern  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  present,  or  for  a  time  at 
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least,  while  I  think  nominally  there  was  an  organization.  I  do  not  believe  it  had 
any  binding  effect  or  amounted  to  very  much;  that  was  1113"  understanding  of  it; 
it  was  our  custom  to  ask  the  men  to  meet  us  in  mass  meeting  and  discuss  these 
matters  and  make  our  propositions  of  what  we  believed  we  could  pay  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Q.  When  the  company  fixes  the  price  it  can  pay,  do  you  consider  the  individ- 
ual as  contracting,  or  as  accepting  the  offer  made? — A.  I  think  the  individual 
should,  if  he  is  going  to  agree  to  it  for  a  definite  time,  be  a  party  to  it;  if  it  is  only 
going  to  be  for  the  time  being,  and  either  party  can  change  if  they  wish,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  proper  for  the  producer  to  say  what  he  can  pay. 
but  if  they  are  going  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  year  I  think  both  parties  should 
be  heard  and  Ve  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  this  principle  we  speak  of,  the  right  of  men  to  sell 
their  labor  for  what  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  product  for  what  they  please, 
belongs  to  each  miner  and  operator  alike,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  those 
joint  relations  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  different  States? — A.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  change  it  at  all,  whether  an  agreement  is  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  should  delegate  their  authority  to  make  an  agreement. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  the  miners  of  Illinois  to  meet  all 
the  operators  of  Illinois. — A.  I  would  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind.  Sup- 
posing the  miners  would  instruct  their  representatives  to  arrange  for  a  certain 
wage  scale,  they  would  be  parties,  would  they  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  such  principles  were  exercised  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  representative  to  represent  more  than  himself? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization.  I  may  be  yet. 

Q.  In  order  to  maintain  joint  relations  between  miners  and  operators,  must 
there  not  be  uniformity  of  action  at  all  times? — A.  That  is  true,  but  the  point  I 
made  was  that  when  they  attempted  to  say  that  any  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  organization  should  not  work,  it  was  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence that  where  less  than  a  majority — very  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
miners  in  a  mine — have  declared  a  strike,  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  mine  have 
quit. 

Q.  How  can  such  a  small  minority,  which  has  been  referred  to,  rule  the  major- 
ity?— A.  They  will  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  a  strike,  and  the  rest  come  out  on  a 
strike. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  nor  the  blacklist,  nor  picketing,  nor  patrolling 
of  property  when  men  are  on  a  strike.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  whether 
resorted  to  by  employer  or  employee.  1  think  a  law  prohibiting  them  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  believe  in  a  law  that 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  also  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws,  as  I  understand  them,  are  not  properly  constituted.  I  think  the  law  that 
keeps  out  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is  attempted 
to  be  done  by  the  present  laws.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  educational  and  property  qualification  before  any  more  people 
are  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  Would  you  make  that  property  qualification  very  high? — 
A.  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  people  coming  in 
here  who  might  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Would  that  not  practically  close  foreign  immigration? — 
A.  Very  well;  let  it  close. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  any  such  foreign  labor  been  imported  to  your 
State? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  your  company  imported  any? — A.  I  have  been  there  myself  10  years, 
and  I  assure  you  I  never  have.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  were  imported  before  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  How  about  the  importation  of  labor  from  one  State  to 
another? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  can  be  stopped  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case  it  is  useless  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  imported  colored  labor,  or  large  bodies  of  it, 
in  case  of  strike? — A.  No;  I  never  have.  I  employ  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
as  he  comes  along,  if  I  need  him,  and  my  superintendent,  who  does  the  employing, 
thinks  he  is  the  proper  man  to  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  we  require  is 
that  a  man,  before  being  employed,  must  be  able  to  understand  the  English 
language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  You  insist  upon  that? — A.  I  gave  that  order  in  1894.  I 
gave  instructions  to  the  superintendent  who  hires  the  men  that,  while  we  would 
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continue  to  employ  the  non-English  speaking  men  then  at  work,  men  who  could 
not  understand  the  English  language,  that  in  the  future — no  difference  what  the 
requirements  of  the  company  were  as  to  labor — under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  employ  a  man  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  by  the  pit  boss.  That  is  a  positive 
order.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think,  while  the  superintendent  has  tried  to  carry  it 
out,  there  have  been  men  who  got  into  the  mines  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language.  We  require  a  man  to  show  a  card  showing  he  has  been  given  work. 
They  may  have  gotten  in  through  some  one  who  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. -I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  a  laboring  man  is  violating  the  law,  he  should  not 
be  enjoined  under  the  law  the  same  as  a  capitalist  is.  It  is  a  poor  law  that  don't 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  think  they  should  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting a  wrong  somebody  else  thinks  they  will  commit  which  they  have  not  made 
any  start  toward  committing? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
going  to  take  some  of  your  property  or  encroach  on  your  land.  You  would  enjoin 
me  from  moving  your  fence  if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
same  laws  which  govern  capital  in  that  respect  should  govern  labor.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  not  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  labor  as 
to  what  an  injunction  is? — A.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many 
laboring  men  look  upon  an  injunction  in  an  altogether  different  light  from  what 
it  is  intended  to  be — from  what  it  means. 

Sliding  wage  scales  in  mining  are  not,  as  a  general  proposition,  practical.  They 
have  been  adopted  in  some  localities  for  some  particular  reasons;  for  instance, 
some  works  being  supplied  by  a  mine  which  the  people  who  own  the  works  open 
and  operate  for  their  own  purposes.  I  understand  that  in  such  cases  they  have 
at  times  agreed  to  pay  the  miner  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  How  does  that  work? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  who  were  manufacturing  the  iron,  if  they  were  manufacturing  iron. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had  been  used  in  the  coal  business? — A.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  is  known  where  a  man  owning  a  mill  has  a  coal  mine  has  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  in  the  hard-coal  regions — I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  giving  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  quite  positive 
about  it — but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  hard-coal  regions  they  have 
some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  based  on. 

Q.  Does  it  cut  down  to  the  living  wage  when  times  are  hard? — A.  The  man  who 
earns  the  wage,  I  think,  is  the  best  man  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  him. 
I  think  I  prefer  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  for  me. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  what  the  living  wage  is? — A.  I  guess 
there  is.  I  believe  that  a  producer  of  coal  can  earn  more  money  when  he  pays  a 
high  wage  than  he  can  when  he  pays  a  low  wage,  and  that  if  wages  for  mining 
coal  were  uniformly  higher  throughout  the  United  States,  profits  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.  )  Why  would  that  be  true? — A.  My  experi- 
ence, which,  of  course,  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  some  others  has  been,  is 
that  when  we  pay  the  highest  prices  for  mining  we  earn  the  best  profits. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  at  that  time  pay  the  high  prices  for  mining  because 
the  demand  was  exceptionally  good? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  were  your  profits  due  to  the  high  wage  or  the  exceptionally  good 
demand? — A.  If  the  demand  had  not  been  exceptionally  good  we  could  not  have 
paid  the  high  wage,  and  that  proves  what  I  said — that  when  we  paid  a  high  wage 
we  made  the  best  profits. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  you  paid  a  high  wage  all  the  time  the  general 
result  would  follow? — A.  No;  trade  conditions  will  control  prices  in  spite  of  any- 
thing you  can  do. 

Q.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  follow  that  if  by  general  agreement  the  wage  was 
raised  all  over  the  country  that  prices  would  rise  too;  so  that  if  it  resulted  in  ro 
profit  to  the  miners  it  would  result  in  no  loss? — A.  In  good  times  it  would;  in  bad 
times,  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.)  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  miners  now? — A.  Sixty- 
three  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  product  of  each  miner  per  day;  how  many  tons  can  he 
mine? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  are  not  practical  miners.  Let  me  give  you  an  answer  in  this  way:  At  one 
time  we  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  working  in  one  particular 
mine — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  estimated  that  there  would  be  at  all  times 
10  per  cent  of  those  men  out  of  the  mines,  either  sick  or  on  account  of  a  fall,  or 
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for  some  other  reason,  and  that  we  should  get  an  average  of  2|  tons  of  clean  lump 
coal  from  the  men.  We  were  getting  that — good  men  and  bad  men.  The  present 
basis  is  about  14  per  cent  less.  At  present  run-of-mine  coal  would  run  something 
over  3  tons  per  man,  about  14J  to  15f  per  cent  screenings;  so  you  would  have  to 
add  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  How  do  miners'  wages  compare  with  10 
years  ago? — A.  They  are  not  as  good  as  10  years  ago.  Nine  years  ago,  in  northern 
Illinois,  we  paid  82£  cents  in  the  summer  and  90  cents  in  the  winter  for  mining 
coal. 

Q.  Was  that  run-of-mine  or  screened? — A.  Screened  lump  coal.  That  was  86£ 
cents  average  for  the  year. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  Why  did  you  pay  more  in  the  winter  than  the  summer? — 
A.  There  was  a  better  demand  for  coal.  There  was  no  particular  reason  for  it, 
except  we  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  At  the  same  time  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  were  less  than  they  were? — A.  You  did  not 
ask  me  that  question. 

Q.  You  said  for  the  last  10  years  you  thought  they  were  less  than  an  investment 
in  a  good  security? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  competition  has  brought  the  profits  and  wages  down  together? — 
A.  Yes;  profits  are  down  with  the  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  effect  does  competition  have  on  the  price  of 
coal  in  the  markets? — A.  My  experience  is  that  competition  in  coal  generally  is 
the  sharpest  competition  there  is,  and  that  people  will  sell  coal  when  occasion 
requires,  in  competition  with  each  other,  at  less  profits  than  almost  any  other 
commodity. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  small  profit  caused  by  competition  have  on  the  pay  of 
the  miner  if  there  should  be  no  contract  with  the  miners'  organization? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  have  this  effect,  that  the  competition  would  cause  the  operator  to 
take  low  contracts  and  then  go  back  to  the  miner  and  ask  him  to  reduce  his  pay 
because  the  margins  were  so  close  he  could  not  sell  his  coal  for  a  higher  price? — 
A.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  did  in  many  localities. 

Q.  If  all  operators  have  an  annual  contract  throughout  the  entire  country  with 
the  miners,  would  or  would  not  the  operators  be  disposed  to  cut  under  each  other 
when  they  knew  the  loss  was  going  to  come  on  the  operator? — A.  They  would  cut 
prices  just  the  same,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  cut  to  the  extent  they  would 
if  they  thought  they  could  coerce  their  workingmen  into  accepting  less  wages. 

Q.  Has  or  has  not  this  close  competition  been  the  cause  largely  in  the  reduction 
of  the  wage  of  the  miner? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  competition  was  just 
as  sharp  8  or  9  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  I  say  "  to-day,"  while  trade  conditions 
are  better  for  the  moment  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
course  competition  is  not  quite  so  strong  when  trade  conditions  are  so  good. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.  )  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  soft  coal  at  different  parts  of  the  year? — A.  Yes;  more  soft  coal  is  consumed  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  more 
mined  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  I  think  the  people  in  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  districts  mine  more  in  the  summer,  because  they  ship  it  by  lake, 
while  we  who  ship  it  by  rail  mine  it  as  we  need  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  most  always  true  of  the  retail  market  that  coal  is  half  a  dollar 
cheaper  in  summer  than  winter? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  retail  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Will  you  answer  whether  the  prices  of  coal  are  or  are 
not  regulated  by  competition  and  not  by  combination? — A.  Regulated  by  compe- 
tition. In  certain  localities  they  may  regulate  the  price  by  agreement,  but  the 
general  price  is  regulated  by  competition. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Could  or  could  not  the  price  be  as  well  reg- 
ulated by  a  number  of  individual  operators  signing  an  agreement  as  it  could  by 
the  formation  of  a  trust,  so-called? — A.  Locally? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Combinations  could;  yes. 

Q.  What  reasons  are  there  why  organizations  and  agreements  could  not  regu 
late  prices  as  well  as  trusts,  in  all  cases? — A.  We  have  tried  a  little  experiment  in 
agreeing  among  ourselves  at  times  as  to  what  we  would  sell  coal  for,  and  we 
found  that  a  reasonable  price  could  be  obtained  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  slacking  in  the  demand  some  fellow  quietly  slipped  out  and,  in  order  to  get 
advantage,  cut  the  price,  and  demoralization  was  the  result. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  why  operators  can  not  combine  to  regulate  prices  as  well  as  a 
trust  can  regulate  them  because  of  the  inherent  dishonesty  of  the  men — they  will 
not  keep  an  agreement? — A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason.  With  reference  to 
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colored  labor,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  colored  man,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  should  not  be  entitled  to  every  consideration  as  a  worMngman 
that  is  accorded  to  his  white  brother,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  your  State  are  there  many  colored  laborers  employed 
in  the  mining  industry? — A.  There  are  some  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  I 
should  say,  as  a  rough  guess,  that  we  have  50  colored  employees  out  of  perhaps 
1,600  or  1,800.  "We  hire  them  as  they  come  and  go,  just  as  any  other  class  of 
people. 

Q.  They  work  with  the  other  miners,  side  by  side? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  would  you  think,  of  the  total  in  the  State  is  colored  labor?— 
A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  wholly  worked  by  colored  miners? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  Illinois.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms.  I  think  they  are  a  good  thing  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGER.  )  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  men  work  now? — A.  Our 
under-ground  labor  works  8  hours,  and  the  majority  of  the  outside  labor — black- 
smiths, carpenters,  etc. — work  10  hours.  They  do,  generally,  I  think.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  certain  work  after  the  mines  have  closed  for  the  day  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  next  day.  Miners'  tools  must  be  sharpened  and  repairs  are  to  be 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  your  miners  who  were  not  experienced  men,  practical  men? — A.  They  were 
not  raised  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
man.  It  reduces  the  average  for  the  total  number  of  men  mining. 

Q.  Does  it  require  a  greater  length  of  time  for  a  miner  to  be  experienced  in 
mining  your  coal  vein  than  other  veins? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  They  do 
not  use  any  explosives  at  all.  Still,  I  find  this — that  the  men  who  have  been  raised 
in  long  wall  work  do  better  work  than  men  who  have  been  in  room  and  pillar 
work,  raised  in  it,  and  are  called  good  miners  in  that  work;  that  the  men  raised 
in  long  wall  work  will  make  a  better  tonnage  than  those  who  have  not. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  true  of  the  man  who  has  been  raised  in  the  room  and  pillar 
work? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  had  but  a  limited  experience  in  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  on  the  room  and  pillar  system.  For  a  great  many  years 
that  I  was  in  the  coal  business  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mines.  I 
simply  took  care  of  the  selling  of  the  coal,  shipping,  and  transportation,  and  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  the  mining  in  your  field  will  require  a 
month  or  6  months'  or  a  year's  longer  experience  to  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of 
that  mining  than  elsewhere? — A.  I  can  not.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  in  the 
other  work. 

Q.  You  have  claimed,  however,  that  the  low  standard  of  workmanship  stands 
in  the  way  of  giving  a  fair  average  as  to  the  wages  of  all? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  The  testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commission  at  a  previous  time 
that  a  coal  miner  is  made  in  2  or  3  weeks'  experience. — A.  That  might  be  true  in 
room  and  pilar  work;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  room  and  pillar  work,  you  are  not  able  to  state  whether  it 
requires  a  greater  or  less  experience  in  your  vein.  How,  then,  does  that  affect 
the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  in  room  and  pillar 
work. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  County  of  Bureau  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

S.  M.  DALZELL. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  August,  1899. 

CHAS.  W.  KNAPP, 

Notary  Public. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  U. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  W.  DAVIS, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  appeared  at  4.20  p.  m.  and  testified. 
The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  your  official  position? — A.  Vice-president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  What  was  your  original  field  of  work  in  the  mining  business?  What  district 
are  you  most  familiar  with?—  A.  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  mining  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  central  competitive  district,  as  well,  possibly,  as  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  became  an  officer  of  this  organization? — A.  Be- 
fore I  became  an  officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  previous 
organizations  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  was  a  miner  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  constitutions  of  trade  unions,  their 
general  tenor  and  import? — A.  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to  the  miners'  organiza- 
tions, and  possibly  at  this  time  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  unless 
in  the  way  of  general  information  there  may  be  some  reason  to  mention  past  con- 
nections with  other  organizations.  I  presume  that  the  constitution  of  our  organi- 
zation has  been  handed  to  the  commission.  I  think  you  have;  that  and  the 
regulations  of  the  trade  are  embodied  practically  in  the  agreements  that  exist. 
and  which  have  been  recently  reaffirmed  in  the  Pittsburg  convention,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  commission  is  also  in  possession  of  that  document;  if  not,  it  can  be  very 
readily  put  in  the  possession  of  the  commission. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  growth  of  your  trade  union,  we  have  had  testimony  from 
your  officers;  so  you  could  just  speak  generally  on  that  point,  if  you  wish. — A.  In 
a  general  way,  I  think  that  our  organization  dates  with  practically  the  balance  of 
them,  along  toward  the  year  1868.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  anthracite 
miners.  There  were,  I  believe,  organizations  at  times  previous  to  that,  but  it  was 
in  1868  when  the  anthracite  miners  established  what  is  known  as  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association,  which  for  5  or  6  or  7  years  exerted  considerable 
influence  among  what  is  known  as  the  lower  and  central  anthracite  miners. 
After  that,  along,  I  think,  in  1869,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  national 
organization.  It  was  more  or  less  successful  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg  district  of  western  Pennsylvania.  That  for  a  time  flour- 
ished, had  a  considerable  membership,  but  eventually  passed  out  of  existence. 
That  was  succeeded  by  another  effort  which  practically  followed  the  same  lines 
and  practically  covered  the  same  territory,  possibly  not  as  extensively  as  the  first 
one.  Then  there  was  another  attempt  in  1883,  or  1884, 1  think,  to  form  what  was 
called  the  American  Federation  of  Miners.  That  was  not  more  extensive  in  its 
jurisdiction  than  the  previous  organizations.  In  1886  preliminary  steps  were 
made  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  establish  a  national  district  of  miners.  That 
was  more  or  less  successful  in  Alabama,  and  portions  of  Tennessee,  some  portions 
of  Kentucky,  as  far  west,  I  think,  as  Wyoming,  including  possibly  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  a  scattered  membership 
through  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  through  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889,  I  think  it  was,  we  attempted  to  form  from  the  old 
American  Federation  of  Miners  and  National  Trade  Assembly  135,  the  rival 
miners'  organization  at  that  time,  a  national  organization  called  the  National 
Progressive  Union,  and  that  met  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in — possibly  I  am 
getting  my  dates  a  little  wrong — in  1889  or  1890,  the  present  organization  was 
formed  by  the  unification  of  National  Trades  Assembly  135,  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Progressive  Union.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  present  national 
organization  of  miners. 

Q.  Is  there  any  national  organization  that  has  a  larger  membership  than  you 
have  now? — A.  No,  there  has  been  no  national  organization.  While  perhaps  the 
membership  was  more  scattered,  I  do  not  know  whether  our  membership  is  as 
extensive  at  this  time  as  to  States  as  it  has  been  under  the  National  District,  but 
our  organization  in  membership  is  much  stronger  at  the  present  time  than  were 
both  organizations  previous  to  the  present  one. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  the  trade  unions? — A.  I  have  not 
given  that  question  as  much  consideration  as  I  would  like  to.  In  fact,  organiza- 
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tions  have  for  some  years,  among  the  miners,  been  rather  an  unsettled  quantity, 
and  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  building  up  the  organization  among  the 
miners.  I  have  not  thought  so  much  about  the  legal  phases;  I  have  not  thought 
so  much  of  legislation  unless  we  ran  up  against  some  adverse  legislation — some- 
thing that  had  been  enacted  that  prevented  us  from  bringing  around  a  certain 
condition  or  a  certain  end — and  I  have  not,  as  I  said  before,  paid  possibly  as  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  legislative  enactment  as  a  great  many  of  niy  colleagues 
have.  I  have  believed  more  in  the  effort  of  the  trade-unionists  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs  than  I  have  in  the  question  of  legislation.  As  an  abstract  proposition, 
perhaps,  I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  special  benefits  that  would  arise? — A.  Possibly  there  would 
be  some  advantages  by  giving  them  a  legal  standing. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  as  a  trade  union  to  nonunion  labor,  and  the  right 
of  liberty  of  contract? — A.  While  I  do  not  know  that  you  might  call  it  antago- 
nistic exactly,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  labor  organizations  use  their  influ- 
ence to  organize  all  unorganized  people  in  their  trade  or  calling.  1  know  we  do 
it.  We  employ  a  force  of  organizers  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  princi- 
ples of  our  organization — its  aims  and  its  objects — among  the  unorganized  miners 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  advise  organized  members  refusing  to  work  with 
unorganized  laborers? — A.  Not  exactly;  not  along  that  line  exactly.  We  go  so 
far,  of  course,  as  to  use  every  argument  we  can  possibly  use  to  advance  the  cause 
of  organization.  We  try  by  every  fair  means  at  least  to  have  all  nonunion  men 
join  the  organization.  In  times  of  strike  we  use  every  means  within  our  power 
legitimately  to  induce  nonunion  men  to  become  union  men. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  liberty  of  contract  in  your  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  surrender  any  of  your  liberties  when  you  join 
a  trade  union? — A.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  so;  but  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  this  question  as  to  the  liberty  of  contract:  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 
others,  but  I  know  in  the  coal-mining  business  we  are  frequently  asked  to  sign  a 
contract  for  certain  things.  In  this  contract  the  conditions  have  been  prescribed 
by  the  employer.  I  believe  that  such  a  contract,  is  now  in  existence  in  what  is 
known  as  the  William  P.  De  Armit  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  contracts 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  from 
employers  in  Iowa  and,  I  believe,  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
regarded  such  as  a  fair  contract  at  all,  because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  it. 
For  instance,  employment  was  made  conditional  upon  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment signing  this  contract.  His  alternative  was  refusal  to  be  employed.  Pos- 
sibly his  circumstances  are  of  such  a  character  that  he  must  have  employment  at 
once.  Rather  than  have  no  employment,  taking  his  chances  of  getting  on  farther 
and  seeking  employment,  he  signs  the  contract.  He  has  not  been  a  party  to  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  has  been  unable  to  stipulate  any  of  the  conditions  it 
has,  but  as  a  choice  between  tramping  in  search  of  employment  and  signing  that 
contract,  he  signs  it.  We  consider  that  an  unfair  contract.  Our  organization  so 
regards  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr. KENNEDY.)  Did  you  go  into  the  miners' union  with  the  idea  that 
you  should  make  or  have  made  for  you  a  more  advantageous  contract  than  you 
could  make  as  an  individual  miner? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  but  what  you  have  succeeded  in  that  respect? — 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Are  you  at  perfect  liberty  at  any  time  to  walk  out  of  that  miners'  union  and 
work  for  an  operator  who  would  offer  you  10  cents  or  5  cents  a  bushel  or  a  ton  less 
than  you  work  for  as  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  seems  your  liberty  is  in  no  way  curtailed? — A.  No  way  curtailed. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  union  ever  ordered  not  to  work  where  nonunion  laborers  are 
employed? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  that  ever  obtains  anywhere,  in  your  experience? — A.  As  I 
said  before,  if  there  are  nonunion  men  in  the  mines,  the  union  men  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  unionize  them.  I  have  not  seen  that  power  fail  where  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  union  men. 

Q.  In  case  they  can  not  persuade  them  otherwise  do  they  resort  to  this  or 
not? — A.  I  have  not  known  of  such  a  case  as  that.  Perhaps  there  is  one  explana- 
tion for  that,  now,  that  will  clear  up  that  ground  more  or  less.  Our  contract 
stipulates  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  observed  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners.  Sometimes  a  check-weigh  fund  covers  the  business,  and  every  man 
working  in  that  mine  is  supposed  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  of  his  earnings 
for  organization  purposes.  That  unionizes  every  man  in  the  mine,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  trouble  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 
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Q.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  and  unorganized;  have  you  anything  to  say  on 
that? — A.  No,  unless  I  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  we  try  to  organize  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  in  our  trade;  but  I  do  not  suppose  coal  mining  is  classed  as 
skilled  labor,  though  it  will  take  as  much  skill  to  perform  it  in  a  proper  way  as 
it  does  any  other  labor. 

Q.  What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes?— A. 
My  experience  has  been  that  strikes  are  either  defensive  ones  against  reductions 
or  what  the  operators  term  an  offensive,  aggressive  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  better  conditions  of  employment.  These  three  heads,  I  believe,  cover 
in  a  large  measure  the  causes  leading  up  to  general  strikes.  There  are,  perhaps, 
other  questions  in  a  local  way  that  cause  the  local  strikes,  such  as  screens, 
and  whether  the  mine  is  properly  ventilated,  and  so  on — many  little  questions  of 
difference  that  arise  between  individual  operators  and  their  miners,  which 
cause  more  or  less  friction  between  them,  and  result  in  a  strike;  but  I  do  not 
regard  them  as  general. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  general  results 
of  strikes  in  your  experience?  Are  they  beneficial  to  the  workers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  operators? — A.  The  strike  question  appears  to  be  a  large  one.  If  you 
would  take  the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897,  you  would  find  a  general  average  of 
a  loss  of  78  days'  work.  Considered  from  that  standpoint  it  would  be  considered 
an  economic  loss.  But  when  you  consider  it  from  the  competitive  standpoint, 
then  it  is  not  such  a  serious  loss  for  this  reason :  Take  the  figures  in  the  four 
competing  States  known  among  the  miners  as  the  central  competing  district,  and 
we  find  that  the  loss  of  time  has  only  been  anywhere  from  1  to  13  days  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  Now  that  is  the  position. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  think  that  our  mine  inspector's  report 
gives  the  working  days,  in  1896,  156 — I  may  not  be  quoting  the  exact  figures, 
because  I  am  quoting  from  memory  and  have  not  the  figures  exactly  at  my  hand — 
and,  in  1897, 144  working  days  in  the  year.  The  difference,  then,  between  144 
and  156  is  only  12  days,  and  there  can  be  only  12  days'  loss  ascribed  to  the  strike; 
yet  our  strike  was  72  or  78  days  in  that  State.  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
its  working  days  in  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  1  working-day;  yet  Indiana,  in 
the  block  coal  field,  was  72  day's  idle,  and  in  the  bituminous  field  they  were  72 
days  idle.  And  as  to  Illinois,  I  think  184  were  the  working-days  in  1896,  and  185 
in  1897,  but  this  should  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  1896  and  1897  in  Illinois: 
The  statistical  year  in  Illinois,  as  I  understand  it,  ends  some  time  about  the  30th 
of  June.  Our  strike  in  1897  was  not  declared  until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1897,  and 
it  will  take  the  statistics  of  1898  to  arrive  at  a  comparative  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1898,  in  order  to  get  at  the  proper  strike 
statistics.  As  the  statistics  are  at  present  compiled,  Illinois  shows  an  increased 
tonnage  for  the  year  1897 — that  is,  the  statistical  year — over  1896,  and  yet  the  for- 
mer was  the  year  we  had  the  strike.  Now,  judging  from  that  standpoint,  neither 
miners  nor  operators  lost  very  much  money  by  reason  of  the  strike.  There  was 
simply  a  change  of  time  of  shipment.  Here  is  a  fact  that  perhaps  is  overlooked 
in  mining  statistics:  In  the  year  1897  we  produced  200,221,765  tons;  the  average 
time  worked  was  174  days.  If  we  can  produce  that  tonnage  in  174  days,  and  if 
we  were  working  every  working-day  in  the  year — dropping  the  52  Sundays  out 
and  the  7  legal  holidays  would  give  us  306  working-days ;  basing,  then,  the  pos- 
sible production  on  the  actual  time  worked,  we  can  produce  in  these  United  States 
about  370,000,000  tons,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  a  market  for  more  than 
212,000,000  tons,  which  is  the  aggregate  production  of  1898,  while  in  1897,  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  200,221,675  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  That  is  bituminous  coal? — A.  No;  that  is  the  whole  of 
it.  Now,  coming  to  the  anthracite,  it  shows  up  this  way,  the  anthracite  in  1897 
only  worked  150  days.  They  produced  in  that  150  days  a  little  over  52,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  working-days  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  worked,  and  they  produced  a  little  over  52,000,000  tons  in?  Hiat  time.  It 
is  very  evident  that  they  could  produce  a  tonnage  equal  to  abouf  100,000,000  or 
110,000,000  tons.  That  is  the  position  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  statistics  of  loss  by  strikes  are  generally  made  up  by  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  States  or  the  National  Government? — A.  Yes;  I  know  what  they  claim  to 
be  the  systems. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  statistician,  in  estimating  loss  by  strikes,  takes 
the  time  that  the  works  were  idle  in  consequence  and  computes  the  wages  of  the 
men  for  that  period,  together  with' the  loss  to  capital  for  idleness  in  that  time  and 
adds  the  two  together  and  states  that  as  the  loss  caused  by  the  strike? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  And  under  the  view  which  you  have  been  giving  as  to  the  coal  mining,  it  is 
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trup,  io  it  not,  that  that  method  of  computation  as  to  the  results  on  the  laborer  is 
1'iitirely  inaccurate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  those  idle  days  are  replaced  by  days  of  labor  that  would  otherwise  be 
idle  days? — A.  Yes.  Let  me  say  something  a  little  further  now.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness as  a  national  officer  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  coal  mining 
business  not  only  in  the  anthracite  but  every  place  where  there  is  mining  done, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  in  connection 
with  these  things  that  I  would  like  to  reach.  I  am  only  doing  the  best  I  can.  I 
am  a  student  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  craft,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Has  your  experience  been  chiefly  in  the  bituminous  or 
anthracite? — A.  The  last  12  years  in  the  bituminous.  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  anthracite  and  bear  the  marks  upon  my  person  of  that  coal;  consequently 
I  know  something  about  it.  As  man  and  boy,  I  have  worked  up  there  for  16 
years,  and  I  have  mined  coal  from  Missouri  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAB.)  You  were  just  making  a  statement  in  respect  to  this 
loss  of  wages? — A.  I  think  that  Commissioner  Gardner's  definition  of  the  way 
the  statisticians  get  at  it  is  correct,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  proper  solu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  simply,  in  our  business,  transferring  the  working  time  from 
one  time  to  another,  and  the  shipment  from  one  season  to  another.  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  plain,  because  those  strike  statistics  come  up  very  frequently  to  the 
front  as  great  economic  losses;  and  they  would  be  if  it  was  a  question  of  steady 
employment,  but  it  is  not.  The  miners  have  not  averaged  more  than  204 .  days 
from  1890  to  1893;  these  4  years  from  1894  down  to  1897,  the  time  has  been  about 
100.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  78  or  87.  I  can  not  remember  really  what  are 
the  figures,  the  average  working  time  for  the  miner. 

(By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Did  the  same  result  reach  the  operator  as  the 
miner  in  that  respect;  did  he  make  good  the  time  lost  by  the  strike  in  shipping 
before  the  year  was  out  just  as  much  coal  as  he  would  have  shipped  if  there  had 
been  no  strike  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  that  is  true,  generally  speaking.  The 
year  1898,  just  closed,  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  coal  pro- 
duction. The  next  greatest  is  the  year  1897;  the  total  of  1897  was  greater  than  in 
any  year  in  our  history  previous  to  that,  and  yet  we  had  the  greatest  strike  in  our 
history  among  coal  miners  in  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  might  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  operator 
by  loss  of  trade,  owing  to  his  inability  to  fulfill  his  contracts;-  that  is,  the  forfeit- 
ure of  contracts  in  consequence  of  the  strike  and  inability  to  get  the  coal  at  the 
proper  time? — A.  That  is  a  feature  of  the  business  that  of  course  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  so  as  to  answer  positively.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  may  be 
embarrassments  caused  to  operators  by  reason  of  that  fact.  If  the  commission 
had  time,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  something  in  connection  with  the  transferring 
of  our  tonnage  from  what  I  regard  as  its  natural  market  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  another  market  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  a  strike. 

Q.  You  mean  a  different  market,  or  the  same  market  at  a  different  period? — A. 
A  different  market.  I  will  use  the  strike  of  1897  as  my  illustration.  Thecentral 
region  of  Pennsylvania  ordinarily  ships  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  it  is  trans- 
ported, I  suppose,  to  the  markets  of  the  Northwest.  In  3  weeks  after  our  strike 
was  inaugurated,  the  papers  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  were  fast  becoming  depleted  of  their  coal  stocks 
and  that  unless  relief  came  from  some  place  the  industries  would  have  to  close 
down.  In  5  weeks  after  that,  the  coal  papers  devoted  to  the  coal  trade  said  that 
the  situation  was  less  alarming  and  that  the  famine  was  not  so  stringent,  etc. 
The  miners  expected  success  upon  their  ability  to  create  a  coal  famine.  That  was 
their  hope  of  success.  At  that  time  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me  from 
where  the  stringency  had  been  relieved  in  5  weeks,  when  it  was  so  acute  in  3  weeks, 
and  I  found  that  a  shipment  that  under  ordinary  conditions  was  going  to  Buffalo 
and  there  transported  to  the  Northwest,  was  being  diverted  down  to  relieve  the 
stringency  along  the  lake  ports  and  to  Cleveland,  etc.  The  same  condition  was 
true  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  diverted  the  shipments  from  Missouri  and  from  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  down  in  that  direction  to  relieve  the  stringency  there.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  coal  came  in  and  relieved  the  stringency  in  Chicago.  This 
was  the  condition,  and  consequently  after  5  or  6  weeks  of  strike  there  was  less 
stringency  in  the  markets  that  properly  belonged  to  the  central  competitive  district 
than  there  was  in  3  weeks,  and  it  was  due  to  that  fact  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
you — the  possibility  of  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with  its  consump- 
tive needs. 

(The  commission  adjourned  until  Saturday,  April  15, 1899,  at  10  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  commission  again  met  and  continued  the  examination  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Davis.) 
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As  to  the  boycott,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  \ve  have  only  had,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, one  boycott  in  the  coal  business.  Its  results  have  been,  in  my  estimation, 
rather  indefinite.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive boycott  on  nonunion  coal.  The  points  of  distribution  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  production  and  the  inability,  possibly,  to  follow  the  production 
around  and  establish  an  effective  boycott  has  rather  made  it,  in  our  estimation, 
a  questionable  proceeding.  Possibly  a  considerable  tonnage  may  have  been 
diverted  from  its  usual  market  or  from  the  market,  possibly,  that  it  could  have 
obtained,  were  it  not  that  there  was  a  boycott  on  that  coal  by  the  organization. 

Q.  You  found  the  boycott  ineffective,  did  you? — A.  Possibly  our  efforts  were 
not  continued  sufficiently  long  along  those  lines  to  establish  its  efficiency  or  inef- 
ficiency. That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  boycott. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  principle  of  the  boycott? — A.  I  think  that  the  boy- 
cott is  a  severe  weapon,  myself,  and  should  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases  and 
where  every  other  method  has  failed.  I  justify  it  when  every  other  reasonable 
method  has  failed  to  secure  audience  and  redress  from  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  invariably  held 
that  the  boycott,  when  put  in  operation,  was  a  conspiracy  against  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  affect,  and  the  fact  that  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  follow  prece- 
dents set  already,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  countenance  the 
boycott  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law;  I 
do  not  think  they  can  afford  to  do  it;  but  if  there  is  such  a  way  of  constructing  a 
boycott  so  as  to  keep  within  the  law,  then  in  such  extreme  cases,  where  every  rea- 
sonable method  is  refused,  I  would  be  in  fcvor  of  it;  but  if  it  is  a  question  between 
violation  of  law  or  the  endurance  of  a  wrong  until  the  law  can  be  remedied,  I 
would  rather  endure  the  wrong  than  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAEQUHAR.)  You  mean  by  that  that  to  have  a  boycott  within  the 
terms  of  the  law  would  be  directly  ineffective? — A.  Well,  possibly,  as  the  law  is 
constructed  at  present;  but  it  would  be  effective  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
law  that  would  allow  a  boycott.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  possibility  or 
not.  I  am  not  up  on  this  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  find  blacklisting  is  prevalent  at  all? — A.  I 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  or  experience  with  that.  It  has  been  told  to 
me,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  frequently  to  move  from  one  community  to 
another  by  reason  of  being  blacklisted  for  what  is  known  in  general  parlance  as 
their  unionism.  I  think  that  is  frequently  charged  against  operators  of  West 
Virginia  in  particular;  and  down  in  the  Indian  Nation,  at  present,  our  organiza- 
tion has  a  strike;  the  original  cause  of  that  is  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow 
union  miners  to  work  in  their  mines.  There  may  be  other  causes,  but  that  is  the 
principal  and,  as  I  said,  the  original. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  boycott,  picketing,  or  patrolling,  and  other  methods 
of  influencing  results? — A.  When  my  organization  is  on  a  strike,  it  uses  all  the 
means  it  can  to  influence  results.  We  think  that  our  ability  to  shut  off  the  supply 
of  coal  entirely  is  the  successful  method. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Then  you  do  picket? — A.  Yes;  send  out  men 
to  influence  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  are  your  methods?  Just  describe  them.— A. 
I  think  it  is  facts  you  want.  I  have  never  done,  personally,  any  picketing.  I 
understand  that  picketing  is  where  men  attempting  to  work  are  reasoned  with 
and  influenced  not  to  do  that,  because  it  is  an  injury  to  their  fellow-miners. 

Q.  What  methods  of  persuasion  do  you  use? — A.  Language. 

Q.  Abusive  or  conciliatory? — A.  Conciliatory. 

Q.  When  conciliation  does  not  work  do  you  resort  to  abuse? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  do;  there  might  be  extreme  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  apt  to  run  into  violence,  from  your  experience? — A.  Not  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  There  may  be  some  cases  of  violence  where  passions  become  aroused 
and  possibly  supersede  reason. 

Q.  In  your  anxiety  for  success  is  it  not  your  candid  opinion  that  sometimes  a 
thing  goes  too  far? — A.  Possibly  there  may  be  cases  where  we  may  exceed  what 
would  be  called  good  judgment, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  have  not  said  just  what  picketing  means.  Do  you 
mean  you  send  committees  to  meet  incoming  miners  and  talk  with  them  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  mines,  and  also  meet  those  who  have  already  been 
at  the  mines? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  picketing. 

Q.  And  patrolling  is  turning  out  on  the  highway  to  show  your  strength  and 
make  demonstrations? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  To  place  men  out  around  the  works? — A.  I  should  say 
our  organization  has  no  constitutional  provisions  nor  rules  nor  regulations  cover- 
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ing  that  matter.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  legal  expediency.  Take  the  case  of 
Virden,  for  instance.  Our  miners  were  to  meet  these  people  that  came  in  and  try 
to  influence  them  to  return  to  their  homes  again.  That,  in  that  sense,  is  picketing 
and  patrolling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Did  not  your  organization  in  Illinois  take  these 
miners  who  intended  to  take  the  places  of  the  Illinois  miners  to  Springfield,  and 
talk  with  them  there  and  advise  them  to  go  home? — A.  Yes;  they  chartered  a 
train  and  sent  them  back — those  that  were  willing  to  go ;  sent  them  back  to  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  After  they  kept  them  a  day  or  two  in  the  room  there  at  Spring- 
field they  chartered  a  train  and  returned  50  or  60  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  The  rest  that  would  not  go  home — what  methods  or 
means  did  you  use  with  them? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  did  with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  violence  somewhere? — A.  Not  with  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  sympathetic  strikes;  do  you  think  they  are 
advisable? — A.  It  would  depend  upon  conditions.  On  the  general  proposition, 
possibly  it  would  be  questionable  whether  sympathetic  strikes  are  advisable  or 
not;  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  arousing  public  sentiment  against  labor  unions 
for  men  who  are  well  treated,  having  no  complaints,  to  throw  the  public  into 
confusion  with  a  strike,  simply  because  somebody  else  is  striking  and  in 
trouble? — A.  That  would  depend,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  the  public's  knowledge 
of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  strike.  Take  our  great  strike  of  1897,  when  the 
slogan  was  "A  living  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work."  The  public  outside  the 
labor  organizations  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  that  strike. 
The  condition  of  the  miners  had  become  so  poor,  the  wages  had  been  reduced  to 
such  a  low  amount,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  miner  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  family  the  necessities  of  life.  These  conditions  the  American  people 
were  made  aware  of.  Statistics  were  produced  showing  the  amount  of  earnings, 
etc.,  that  the  miners  received  for  their  labor,  and  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
miners  was  created,  and  everybody  insisted  that  the  miner  should  be  paid  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  his  labor.  In  some  communities  the  citizens  got  together  and 
passed  resolutions  that  they  were  in  favor,  if  it  was  necessary,  and  if  the  miners 
could  obtain  it,  of  an  advanced  price  on  the  selling  price  of  coal,  in  order  that  the 
miners  might  obtain  for  their  labor  a  living  wage,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  In  what  district  did  this  strike  first  start? — A.  The 
strike  order  probably  affected  four  States — three  States  and  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district.  And  in  talking  of 
Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  our  strike  we  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  always 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  not  to  the  State  at  large ; 
practically  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington,  in  that  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  believe,  I  suppose,  as  most  workingmen,  in  the 
old  motto,  "The  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  all,''  in  organization  of  labor? — A.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  I  do  believe 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  injure  all,  however,  for  the  one. 

Q.  If  the  most  of  the  unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  rail- 
road unions  were  to  go  on  a  strike  on  a  certain  day  for  the  8-hour  workday,  for 
instance,  do  you  believe  miners  would  be  apt  to  go  on  a  sympathetic  strike  with 
them  if  they  were  asked  to? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  question  of  legis- 
lation. If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  determined  upon  it,  and  it 
would  be  legislated  by  that  body,  we,  being  affiliated  with  it,  in  case  we  were  not 
working  8  hours  a  day,  would  feel  obliged,  of  course,  to  observe  its  enactments  in 
that  direction.  I  presume  that  would  be  true  of  the  affiliated  organizations  of 
that  body.  It  would  be  a  practical  legislation  of  the  convention  that  would 
determine  upon  that,  I  presume. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  Yes.  Possibly  in  that  condition  it 
would  be  foolishness  for  us  to  strike  for  something  we  were  enjoying. 

Q.  Supposing  the  railroad  wanted  the  coal  to  carry  on  their  business,  you  would 
be  furnishing  the  weapons  to  the  enemy;  they  would  perhaps,  under  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  ask  you  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  them.  That  is  my  idea 
of  a  sympathetic  strike. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  might  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  legislation  of  our  convention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable  mode 
of  procedure?  What  might  be  proper  in  the  coal  mining  8-hour  day  might  not  be 
so  reasonable  in  other  lines  of  labor. — A.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  think  8 
hours  of  labor  reasonable  in  our  class  of  labor.  There  are  probably  additional 
reasons  why  miners  should  obtain  it  over  a  great  many  other  workmen,  by  reason 
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of  the  greater  amount  of  work,  or  rather  the  disadvantages  of  their  occupation, 
as  compared  with  a  great  many  other  occupations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  are  those  disadvantages?— A.  Possibly  their 
working  places,  impurities  of  the  air  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  the  great  physical  strain  caused  by  reason  of  the  hardships  of  the  work. 

Q.  Does  being  shut  out  of  the  sunlight  have  any  effect  on  their  situation?— A. 
Naturally  would.  Sunlight  and  pure  air  are  conducive  to  health. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  that  ill  effects  result  from 
the  causes  that  you  name — lack  of  sunlight  and  impurities  of  air? — A.  I  have 
observed  among  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  dis- 
eases such  as  miners'  asthma.  Hundreds  of  miners  become  afflicted  with  it  at  a 
very  early  age,  some  of  them  as  young  as  30  years,  and  possibly  younger  than 
that;  others,  men  of  strong  constitutions,  endure  mining  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  disease  have  upon  the  constitution;  is  it  similar  to  the 
ordinary  asthma? — A.  Similar  disease;  for  instance,  the  difficulties  of  breathing 
are  similar.  It  has  been  known  to  result  very  similarly  to  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumption. Some  men  endure  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  others  pass  away  very 
rapidly  with  it. 

Q.  It  really  proves  fatal,  does  it,  in  a  great  many  cases? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very 
prevalent  disease  up  in  that  section,  and  was  more  so  among  the  older  classes 
of  miners  than  with  the  present  class,  for  the  reason  that  the  mine-inspection 
laws  have  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  ventilating  systems  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disease  peculiar  to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal? — A.  No; 
except,  perhaps,  the  same  disease,  but  not  in  as  acute  and  as  extensive  form. 
There  is  more  or  less  disease  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions,  but  in  the  bituminous  regions  my  experience  is  that  miners 
are  not  as  readily  used  up  and  exhausted  physically  as  in  the  anthracite. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  eyesight,  being  shut  out  from  the  sunlight,  if 
any? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  on  that.  I  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  that  phase  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  are  affected  especially  by  the  use  of  artificial  light? — A.  The 
miners  who  have  been  working  with  the  safety  lamp  claim  it  injures  their  eyes. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  safety  lamp;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  used  a  safety  lamp  other  than  to  test  my  working  place.  I  never  worked 
by  the  safety  lamp  alone.  All  miners  claim,  where  they  have  been  for  years 
using  the  safety  lamp,  that  it  does  affect  their  eyes  injuriously. 

Q.  The  chief  effect  you  think  is  upon  the  lungs  in  both  instances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.  )  Do  you  know  any  statistics  from  which  these 
facts  could  be  gathered? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  particularly,  and  yet  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Medical  Review,  possibly  the  year  1894,  had  an  article  along 
these  lines,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  miners — continuous 
occupation  of  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  is  the  average  of  the  working  years  of  the 
miner? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  If  a  boy  goes  into  the  mine  at  16,  how  long,  ordinarily,  will  he  stand  min- 
ing continuously? — A.  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  I  would  better  give  you  my  own 
experience.  I  went  in  as  a  boy  of  8i  years,  and  I  worked  in  the  mines,  I  think, 
about  25  or  26  years,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  on  my  breathing 
apparatus  very  much.  I  have  known,  however,  other  boys  who  possibly  went  in 
the  mines  as  young  as  I,  and  they  are  still  there,  and  are  physically,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  all  right.  There  are  others  I  have  known  as  boys,  who  started  in 
with  me,  who  are  now  dead  as  a  result  of  the  disease  that  I  have  mentioned.  I 
presume  in  that,  possibly,  as  in  other  businesses,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  con- 
stitution. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  old  men  are  there  in  the  mines  as  miners? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  In  regard  to  importation  of  foreign  labor,  is  there 
much  of  that  now? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  as  much  injury  can  be  done  by  importation  of 
labor  from  one  State  to  another  as  by  the  importation  of  labor  from  foreign  conn- 
tries? — A.  My  supposition  of  the  immigration  law  is  this:  That  it  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  home  labor  as  against  foreign  labor.  We  have,  as 
laboring  men,  considered  that  a  reasonable  proposition.  Is  there  not  a  probability 
that  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  protect  our  citizens  against  other  citizens?  I  am 
only  asking  this  myself  as  a  question  that  perhaps  somebody  will  be  able  to  define 
to  my  satisfaction  at  some  time.  As  to  free  coming  together  of  our  own  citizens 
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between  the  States,  I  think  it  is  right  and  proper;  but  here,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  our  laws  prevented  those  people  from  going  across  the  water  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country  and  contracting  for  labor  to  come  here,  yet  they  could  go  to 
Alabama  and  contract  for  labor  of  that  State  to  come  to  Illinois.  That  was  not 
free  intercourse  between  American  citizens;  it  was  a  contract  intercourse,  and  it 
had  the  same  result  or  effect  exactly  as  if  the  labor  had  been  contracted  for  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether,  if  we  have  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  contract  labor  from  other  countries,  we  have  not  the  same 
right  to  prohibit  contract  labor  between  the  States?  My  own  opinion  is  that  cer- 
tainly the  intercourse  between  the  States  has  the  right  to  be  governed  in  a  general 
way.  We  do  not  prohibit  people  coming  to  this  country  who  are  coming  here 
seeking  employment  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  their  own  volition.  Our  national 
laws  do  not  do  that,  but  our  national  laws  say  that  they  shall  not  be  contracted 
for  to  come  here.  It  is  a  question  of  liberty,  which  I  look  at  in  this  way:  If  a  man 
comes  from  Alabama  and  goes  to  Pennsylvania  or  down  to  Illinois  of  his  own 
volition  to  secure  work  there,  all  well  and  good;  but  if  to  defeat  certain  parties, 
or  to  bring  around  a  certain  condition,  the  employers  there,  through  agents  or 
directly,  go  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Alabama  and  by  reason  of  misrepresentation, 
etc.,  contract  with  these  people  to  come  down,  I  think  that  they  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Leaving  the  legal  question  out,  you  advo- 
cate, if  possible,  the  passage  of  an  anticontract  interstate  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Whether  individually  or  collectively? — A.  Individually 
or  collectively,  if  it  is  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  What  has  been  your  experience  with  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  arbitration? — A.  My  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  my  connection  with  my  organization.  The  constitution  of 
the  organization  provides  three  methods  for  adjusting  difficulties — conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  strikes.  We  offer  to  conciliate  the  conditions  that  may  arise 
between  our  employers  and  us.  We  think  it  a  reasonable,  humane,  and  proper 
method  of  doing  business.  In  case  we  can  not  conciliate,  our  next  movement  is 
to  arbitrate,  and,  where  both  of  them  are  refused  or  are  failures,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  employers  as  a  general  thing  ready  to  discuss  matters  with 
you? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  especially  when  the  joint-movement  methods  are  in 
vogue,  yes;  aside  from  such  seasons  as  that,  no.  Usually,  when  there  is  a  way  to 
put  it,  they  want  to  prescribe  conditions  of  employment  and  all  the  other  condi- 
tions and  provisions  about  the  mine,  prices,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  in  State  boards  of  arbitration  to  any  extent,  or  do  you  rely 
upon  boards  of  arbitration  picked  out  by  yourselves? — A.  We  adopt  both  methods. 
My  own  preference  is  for  boards  selected  by  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Under  certain  conditions, 
yes.  I  think  that  where  the  trouble  involves  a  large  number  of  people,  outside 
of  the  people  directly  interested,  that  there  should  be  some  way  of  compelling 
parties  to  submit  that  difference  to  arbitration;  and,  as  a  point  in  view,  let  me 
give  one  illustration:  Some  time  ago,  during  the  great  strike  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  Pullman  people,  Mr.  Pullman  said  emphatically  that  there 
was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His  opposition  involved  a  great  many  people.  The 
position  of  the  Railway  Union  was  that  they  were  ready  to  arbitrate,  wanted  to 
arbitrate.  I  think  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  some  way  of  reaching  Mr.  Pull- 
man and  compelling  arbitration,  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  benefit.  I  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  recite 
instance  after  instance  where  possibly  such  conditions  would  be  favorable,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  was,  in  that  instance  at  least,  something  deficient,  when 
a  man  could  not  hold  out  against  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  compulsory  arbitration,  and  they  decided  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  wages.  The  laborer  could  accept  it  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  He  could 
go  somewhere  else  to  work,  and  would  not  really  be  compelled  to  work  at  that 
price. — A.  I  presume  if  it  had  been  established  by  arbitration  that  all  parties  to 
it — that  is,  reasonable  people — would  agree.  I  have  not  known  of  a  single 
instance  where  our  people,  as  miners,  have  not  been  obedient  to  the  decrees  of 
arbitration.  We  may  at  times  feel  possibly  we  have  been  worsted  in  the  deal, 
but  we  have  acquiesced. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  operators  could  be  held,  being  financially  responsible,  and 
your  trade  union,  if  it  was  incorporated  and  had  capital,  could  be  held  by  the 
courts? — A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  methods  of 
enforcing  the  arbitration  upon  men? — A.  Where  the  conditions  would  justify 
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compulsory  arbitration  it  appears  to  me  that  compulsory  enforcement  would  be 
also  included. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  could  you  compel  a  man  to  work? — A.  I  do  not 
know;  that  would  be  rather  hard;  possibly  a  penalty  would  have  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  people  who  made  the  law  on  these  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  use  of  injunctions  by 
the  courts  in  case  of  strikes?  If  so,  state  them  to  the  commission. — A.  Yes;  I  have 
objection  to  the  injunction  in  case  of  strikes;  at  least,  I  have  this  objection:  I 
have  an  objection  to  the  courts  curtailing  my  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustraton  of  how  the  injunction  affected  me 
personally.  I  went  into  the  State  of  Maryland  during  the  great  strike  of  1894,  to 
the  town  of  Frostburg.  My  object  in  going  in  there  was  to  address  a  miners' 
meeting.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  them  the  objects  of  the  strike  and  what  we 
could  expect  to  gain  by  it.  The  meeting,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and  I  was 
going  from  Frostburg  to  Lonaconing  and  to  the  depot  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  train  there,  when  an  official  walked  in  with  an  injunction  which  he  read  to 
me,  saying  that  I  must  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Mining  Company's  plant,  and  so  on,  and  restraining  me  from  interfering.  I  did 
not  know  where  the  plant  was;  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  had  not  made,  at 
that  time,  a  talk  to  the  miners;  had  not  met  more  than  half  a  dozen  people,  min- 
ers, though  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  my  intention,  had  there  been  a  meeting  of 
the  miners,  to  talk  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  the  State  or  United  States  court? — A.  I  think  it  was  by  a  county 
court.  I  was  to  appear,  I  think,  in  30  days,  in  some  place,  and  show  reasons  and 
causes  why  I  should  not  be  enjoined.  However,  I  did  not  appear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  method  of  payment? — 
A.  I  think  our  organization,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  b^en  pretty  well  satisfied 
in  establishing  the  semimonthly  pay.  We  have  not  asked  in  our  contracts  beyond 
that,  though  our  preamble  specifies  that  one  of  our  objects  will  be  to  secure 
weekly  pay  days.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  were  only  getting  monthly  pays, 
and  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  semimonthly  pay  may  be  a  cause  for  our  present 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  pay  every  2  weeks  is  pay  often  enough  for  anyone? — A.  I  think 
a  man  should  have  his  pay  every  week. 

Q.  Why  not  every  day,  every  hour? — A.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  possibly,  to 
have  it  every  day. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  point  too  far? — A.  Possibly,  under 
the  contract  system,  the  number  of  tons  constituting  a  day's  work  might  be  hard 
to  compute  by  the  hour;  might  be  put  on  the  number  of  tons  earned  during  the  day 
and  paid  at  night.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  any  additional  hardships  on  our 
friends,  the  employers,  if  they  were  to  pay  weekly.  You  will  understand  that 
even  under  the  semimonthly  pay  there  is  10  days  to  2  weeks'  time  held  in  their 
hands.  They  brought  the  same  arguments  to  bear  against  the  semimonthly  pay 
as  were  tried  here  yesterday  against  the  weekly  pay — that  it  was  expensive, 
impracticable,  and  that  the  men  did  not  need  it,  etc.,  and  yet  they  have  been  able 
to  do  it;  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction;  and  possibly  the  best  argument  made  in 
favor  of  the  weekly  pay  is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  his  money  weekly  has  the 
advantage  of  having  that  money  in  his  possession  and  is  able  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est cash  market,  whereas,  kept  out  of  his  money  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
that,  he  is  frequently  compelled  to  buy  on  the  credit  system,  and  by  reason  of 
that  loses  the  advantage  of  cash  markets. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  less  frequently  the  payments  are  made  the  more 
apt  men  are  to  save  up  their  salaries  and  the  less  apt  they  are  to  spend  in  drink  a 
large  portion  of  their  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  lose  perhaps  the  following 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  Is  there  anything  in  that  argument,  to  your  mind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Absolutely  nothing? — A.  No.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  here  and  there 
where  such  is  the  fact,  but  I  have  regarded  it  in  this  way:  That  if  a  workingman 
were  to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  he  would  not  have  much  to  spend.  I 
do  not  approve,  however,  of  a  man  spending  his  money  in  drink,  but  if  he  were 
to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  he  would  not  spend  a  sum  exceeding  $300  or 
§400  a  year.  Possibly  the  average  expenditure  per  man  would  not  exceed  that, 
because  our  earnings  do  not  exceed  that.  There  are  not  earnings  enough  to  be 
very  elaborate  in  dissipation.  This  idea  of  mine  workers  being  dissipated  men  is 
disproved  at  once  by  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  possibly  the  best  way  to 
get  at  the  average  miner's  earnings  is  from  Parker's  Report,  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  He  is  very  elaborate  on  that  question. 

Let  me  turn  back  now  on  that  matter.    Possibly  the  greatest  opposition  to  the 
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semimonthly  pay  ~,nd  to  the  weekly  pay  arises  largely  from  this  fact:  That  most 
of  the  employers  have  stores  in  connection  with  their  mines,  and  I  believe  it  is 
some  advantage  to  the  employers  to  make  their  pays  as  infrequent  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  employees  might  be  compelled — not  perhaps  as  a  mandate,  but  as 
an  indirect  method  of  obtaining  what  money  is  going  to  the  employees,  by  reason 
of  that  fact. 

Q.  Your  work  in  the  mines  is  nearly  all  paid  for  by  the  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  coal  mining? — A.  Not 
a  great  deal,  only  this:  That  the  tendency  that  I  have  observed  in  the  sliding 
wage  scale  has  always  been  downward.  In  the  anthracite  region  they  do  work  at 
the  present  time  on  what  is  known  as  a  sliding  scale.  Possibly  if  the  conditions 
at  the  present  time  were  the  same  as  when  the  sliding  scale  was  established  there 
could  not  be  very  much  objection  to  it.  I  will  give  you  the  conditions  in  that 
connection:  When  this  sliding  scale  was  agreed  upon,  in  1868, 1  think,  it  was  fixed 
on  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  certain  points.  The  base  was  fixed  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  at  $3  a  ton  for  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  in  case  of  any  difference  from 
that  base  the  miner  was  to  secure  his  proportionate  share  of  it,  the  operator  his 
share,  and  the  railroad  its  share.  And  if  it  decreased  from  that  rate,  the  result 
was  distributed  in  the  same  way.  The  miners  at  that  time  were  organized  and 
were  allowed  representation  on  this  board  that  determined  the  average  prices. 
The  divisions  were  made  along  these  lines:  If  it  was  a  25  cents  advance,  the  miner 
got  8J-  cents,  the  operator  got  8^  cents,  and  the  railway  company  8£  cents.  This 
was  the  agreement  between  the  transporting  companies,  the  operators,  and  the 
miners.  Since  that  time  the  miners  have  been  denied  representation  on  that  board. 
Since  the  great  strike  in  1875,  when  the  miners  were  whipped  and  the  organiza- 
tion was  dissolved,  the  miners  have  had  no  representation  upon  it,  ana  the  prices 
are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers,  the  men  saying  that  they  are  not  fixed  hon- 
estly. They  are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers.  We  contend  that  in  a  question 
of  wages  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard;  that  we  have  a  right  to  representation  upon 
any  board  that  fixes  our  wages. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  fines  and  penalties  for  turning  out  bad  coal,  dock- 
ing, and  things  of  that  kind?  If  a  man  turns  out  a  carload  that  is  two-thirds 
slack,  fine  coal,  not  mined  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  is  there  much  trouble  from 
that? — A.  Yes;  there  is  considerable  docking  going  on;  considerable  friction 
between  miners  and  operators  as  to  these  docking  questions.  Provisions  are 
made  for  it,  even  among  the  miners,  in  a  local  way.  The  position  of  the  organi- 
zation is  this,  that  they  insist  that  miners  shall  load  as  clean  coal  as  possible. 

Q.  In  regard  to  tenements  about  the  mines,  are  these  generally  owned  by  the 
companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  remarks  to  make  on  that  point  ? — A.  I  have  a  general 
condemnation  to  offer  for  the  homes  provided  by  the  coal  companies  for  their 
miners.  I  have  a  general  protest  to  offer  against  the  amount  of  rent  that  they 
collect  for  these  homes.  Some  mining  communities  have  fair  homes.  Possibly 
the  best  miners'  homes  that  I  know  of  are  to  be  found  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Could  you  expect  to  find  as  good  homes  in  temporary  mining  camps  as  you 
could  in  cities  and  villages  and  towns  that  depend  upon  a  variety  of  employment 
and  work? — A.  The  word  "  temporary  "  is  hardly  applicable.  Most  mines  have  a 
life  of  25,  30,  45,  or  50  years,  and  some  of  them  longer,  and  I  think  the  man  who 
builds  a  house,  knowing  that  his  coal  supply  is  going  to  last  that  length  of  time, 
ought  to  build  a  comfortable  house  for  his  employee  to  live  in.  For  instance, 
take  the  State  of  West  Virginia ;  a  majority  of  the  houses  are -of  two  or  three 
rooms — an  upright  board,  with  a  clapboard  put  over  the  crack.  There  are  no 
conveniences  in  the  houses ;  no  cupboards  are  provided ;  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls.  Whatever  shelving  the  miners  need,  whatever  cupboards  they  need,  they 
must  either  buy  or  improvise  in  some  way.  Many  of  their  homes  have  not  proper 
outbuildings;  have  not  the  proper  facilities  for  water;  have  no  conveniences  at  all 
around  them.  Sanitation  is  never  thought  of.  All  those  conditions  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  comforts  of  life  are  never  once  thought  of,  and  yet  these  people 
are  expected  to  pay  what  I  regard  as  a  very  exorbitant  rent  for  such  houses  as 
that. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  cabin  you  have  described  and  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  not  only  are  true  of  the  coal  miners  but  of  all  the 
people  in  that  mountain  country,  from  West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama 
and  Georgia? — A.  My  experience  in  West  Virginia  has  been  largely  among  the 
miners,  more  largely  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  true  of  the 
mountaineers  that  their  homes  are  of  the  most  crude  sort.  The  miners  are  worse 
housed  than  the  people  who  do  employment  of  other  kinds  where  there  are  little 
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towns  built.  They  are  worse  than  that.  I  do  not  think  the  comparison  is  as  fair 
between  the  mountaineers  and  the  miners  as  between  the  miners  and  other  classes 
of  labor. 

Q.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  these  houses? — A.  They  pay  all  the  way  from 
$2.50  to  $6  and  $8  a  month.  I  believe  the  general  rent  rate  is  $2  a  room.  I  think 
that  is  the  general  rule  followed  in  collecting  rent.  Two  dollars  a  room  possibly 
would  not  be  objected  to  so  much  by  the  miners  if  they  had  houses  that  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  some  houses  in  towns;  if  they  were  properly  built  and 
plastered,  and  had  little  cupboards  built  to  give  them  some  of  the  conveniences; 
proper  outhouses  and  conveniences  around;  things  that  enter  largely  into  the 
comfortable  conditions  of  life.  But  all  these  things  are  in  most  cases  wanting. 
Take  it  along  New  River,  West  Virginia,  and  possibly  other  places.  Let  me  say 
for  West  Virginia,  in  Tucker  County,  under  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
there  is  a  very  fair  class  of  houses.  They  are  two-story  houses,  four  and  five  rooms, 
and  the  rent  is,  I  think,  for  a  five-room  house  $10  a  month,  four-room  house  $8  a 
month.  These  are  not  cabins  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  very  fail- 
houses,  weatherboarded  on  the  outside,  nicely  ceiled  on  the  inside — not  plastered, 
but  ceiled — and  make  a  very  fair  class  of  houses.  Aside  from  that  exception,  I 
have  never  seen  in  West  Virginia  what  I  regarded  as  comfortable  mining  homes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  that  the  company  that  Senator  Elkins  is  interested 
in? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  interested  in  it  or  not.  His  father- 
in-law  is — Henry  G.  Davis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Are  there  any  gardens  or  tilling  privileges  con- 
nected with  the  miners'  houses? — A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  topography  of  the  country  is  entirely  against  the  gardening 
idea;  it  is  right  up  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  these  houses  I  have 
reference  to  are  strung  out  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half — from  Coketon  to  Thomas.  Thomas  is  a  mining  town,  built 
up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  I  did  not  see  any  gardens  there.  These  matters 
of  tenements  are  matters  in  which  I  feel  considerable  interest,  and  if  this  com- 
mission can  devise  any  way  or  means  to  provide  these  miners  with  comfortable 
homes,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  it  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  of  the  relative  conditions  of  wages  from  the 
beginning  of  your  acquaintance  with  mining  to  the  present  time;  has  there  been 
a  change  for  better  or  worse? — A.  From  1865  to  1868  there  was  a  continual  down- 
ward tendency.  In  1868  the  labor  organizations  began  to  be  formed,  and  they 
began  to  interpose  their  influence  against  any  further  reductions,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency,  influenced  by  the  organizations, 
to  a  better  rate.  Our  struggle,  however,  has  been  largely  to  maintain  those  bet- 
ter rates  against  a  continual  tendency  in  our  business  to  seek  a  lower  level. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  is  it  better,  then? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
proper  definition  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  conditions,  only  from 
1872  or  1870.  The  conditions  from  1870  until  1894  were  better  than  they  have  been 
from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  about  the  social  condition;  has  that  improved  in  your  recollection? — A. 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that.  Let  me  say  as  to  the  educational  facilities 
that  they  have  varied  according  to  the  communities,  systems,  etc.  In  some  min- 
ing communities,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  people — towns  and  villages — 
the  educational  facilities  are  what  I  would  term  very  fair.  A  boy  or  girl  who  can 
go  through  their  schools  comes  out  of  them  with  a  very  fair  common-school  edu- 
cation. But  there  are  mining  communities  in  this  country  where  the  school  term 
does  not  exceed  6  months  in  the  year.  That  would  be  a  very  poor  school  facility, 
in  my  opinion,  where  there  was  only  6  months  or  less,  possibly,  of  school  provided 
in  a  year  for  the  children.  I  think  that  that  is  a  condition  more  frequently  met  in 
the  South  than  in  the  East  or  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  there  been  a  noticeable  decrease  of  intemperance 
among  miners  in  your  time? — A.  I  have  never  found  that  miners  were  more 
intemperate  than  any  other  people,  and,  as  for  increase  or  decrease  of  intemper- 
ance, the  question  has  never  come  up. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  have  been. — A.  We  want  to  get  plain 
on  that  question.  As  to  the  question  of  intemperance,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  increased  or  decreased;  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  If  you  had  noticed  a  decrease  it  would  indicate  an  improvement  in  social 
conditions? — A.  I  have  tried  to  explain  my  ideas  on  dissipation  among  miners. 

Q.  In  regard  to  employment? — A.  In  our  business  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
employees,  I  believe,  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  tonnage.  There  is  an 
increase,  you  know,  every  year  in  our  tonnage,  and  possibly  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  employees  will  exceed  the  percentage  of  tonnage  increase.  I  am  only 
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giving  that  as  a  general  opinion.  I  have  not  studied  the  statistics  carefully  on 
that  subject.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  people  that  have  no  employ- 
ment in  our  trade  certain  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mines? — A.  No  children 
should  be  employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  a  harmful  extent,  do  you  think,  at  present,  or  is  that  a 
matter  which  has  been  regulated  already? — A.  In  some  of  the  States — in  Ohio,  I 
think,  for  instance — a  boy  must  be  14  years  of  age  before  he  goes  into  the  mines. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  law  in  the  other  States  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  when  I  was  a  boy  there  were  some  very 
small  boys  in  the  mines.  I  myself  went  into  the  mines  at  8|  years  of  age,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  boys  as  young  as  I  was.  You  can  see  at  once  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  the  boy  who  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  mines  at  that  early  period 
of  life.  It  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  physical  and  mental  development 
that  he  was  entitled  to.  Boys  are  not  sent  into  the  mines  now,  as  a  rule,  as  young 
as  they  were  before,  and  they  should  not  be  sent  in.  Some  say  that  they  should 
go  in  at  14,  others  at  16.  My  opinion  is  that  a  boy  18  years  of  age  is  young  enough 
to  work  in  the  mines.  If  it  were  possible  at  all,  my  idea  is  that  no  boy  should  work 
at  any  calling  until  he  had  graduated  at  least  from  some  of  our  common  high 
schools.  That  is  my  idea  of  education;  and  if  it  is  possible,  follow  up  that  with 
higher  education.  A  boy  or  girl  should  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
parents'  ability.  Anything  short  of  that  is  a  great  injustice  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  it  not  more  at  the  desire  of  the  parents  than  of  the 
employer  that  the  children  are  employed? — A.  This  is  a  fact;  that  the  conditions 
in  which  many  families  find  themselves,  the  inability  of  the  father  to  earn  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  the  family,  compels  him  to  take  his  boy  with  him  in 
order  that  the  boy  may  assist  in  the  breadwinning  for  the  family. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  sought  so  much  by  the  employers  as  by  the  parents? — A. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be  in  other  occupations,  but  there  are  some  occupa- 
tions that  boys  can  do  in  the  mines  and  employers  are  very  ready  to  get  them  to 
do  it,  because  of  the  cheaper  wage  rate  paid  a  boy;  but  I  think  in  most  cases  that 
the  fact  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  breadwinner  to  get  enough  money  to  main- 
tain his  family  as  he  would  like  to  maintain  them,  and  the  boy  is  compelled  to 
assist  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment 
in  mining? — A.  The  principal  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  mining  is 
overproduction,  or  underconsumption  possibly — the  market  requirements  of  coal. 

Q.  Any  Sunday  labor? — A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  an  unusual  case — where 
there  is  something  that  must  be  done. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects? — A.  I  think  I 
said  that  we  were  unable,  by  reason  of  the  recentness  of  the  establishment  of  the 
shorter  workday,  to  get  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  effects  from  the  statistical 
standard.  However,  I  said  last  year  we  had  increased  our  tonnage  about  12,000,000 
tons.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  did  not  suffer  very  largely  by  reason  of  the 
institution  of  the  shorter  workday. 

Q.  Cooperation,  premium  sharing,  industrial  copartnership — ever  have  any 
experience  with  these? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  direct  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  screens,  because  of  your  general  knowledge  of  mining  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States. — A.  Screens  are  as  various  as  the  conditions  of 
mining. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  screening  system  as  a  beneficial  one? — A.  No.  The 
organization  has  practically  declared  against  screens — has  always  declared  in 
favor  of  the  mine-run  system  of  weighing.  We  think  that  the  mine-run  system 
is  the  fairest  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  question  in  the  pay  of  a  miner  as  to 
whether  the  coal  would  go  over  a  three-quarter  screen,  or  inch  screen,  or  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  3  inches;  that  that  is  a  matter  of  preparing  for  the  market,  a 
matter  that  the  operator  himself  should  be  interested  in.  However,  the  condi- 
tions confronting  us  at  various  times  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  have 
waived  that  principle  and  have  agreed  with  our  employers  on  a  double  standard. 
In  other  words,  we  have  agreed  to  accept  pay  for  screened  coal  and  for  mine  run, 
but  it  was  because  it  appeared  to  us  the  only  thing  to  do  in  order  to  establish  our 
contracts  with  our  employers  and  to  make  our  agreements  with  them.  We  were 
waiving  certain  things  we  considered  we  were  entitled  to  and  it  was  right  we 
should  have  in  order  that  certain  other  things  might  be  obtained. 

Q.  How  about  the  unorganized  men  of  your  trade;  have  they  expressed  them- 
selves by  action  or  otherwise  in  favor  of  or  against  it? — A.  I  have  never  known 
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a  miners'  meeting  where  the  question  of  payment  for  coal  came  up  that  the  miners 
were  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  mine-run  system,  without  respect  to  organ- 
ization or  unorganization.  They  demand  the  mine-run  system  at  all  times.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  universal  demands  of  the  craft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.  )  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict  labor? — A.  Out- 
side, I  think,  of  one  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  with  convict  labor  in  our 
particular  business  as  miners;  however,  as  a  trade  unionist,  and  as  a  man  who 
believes  it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  production  of  the  con- 
vict should  come  into  competition  with  the  production  of  the  free  man.  It  has  a 
demoralizing  tendency  on  the  markets  that  practically  belong  to  the  free  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  About  what  per  cent  of  colored  people  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry? — A.  I  do  not  know;  possibly  10  or  15.  Our  organization 
does  not  draw  the  line  on  colored  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  min- 
ing?— A.  I  am  going  back  to  the  Geological  Survey  Report,  which  offers  possibly 
the  best  solution  for  this  question.  The  effect  has  been  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  mines.  The  object,  I  believe,  in  introducing 
machinery  was  to  increase  profits  and  lessen  the  probabilities  of  strike.  I  think 
possibly  these  were  the  two  objects.  Whether  they  have  lessened  the  possibility 
of  strikes  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have  cheapened  the  production.  The 
benefits  they  expected  to  get,  so  Mr.  Parker  says,  from  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery have  not  been  realized  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  production;  in  other 
words,  the  consumer  has  had  the  benefit,  and  not  the  operator,  while  it  is  possible 
the  introduction  of  machinery  has  displaced  everywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.  I  am  only  giving  you  this  as  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Can  you  state  in  what  year  that  report  was  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey?— A.  1897. 

Q.  By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.  )  Has  the  machinery  used  in  coal  mining  been  improved 
much  since  it  was  started? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  an  improvement.  I  think 
the  chain  machine  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  punching  machine,  as  we 
called  it. 

Q.  Some  improvements  being  made  all  the  while? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  the  machinery  displaces  labor,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  increased  number  of  miners,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  greater  than 
the  increased  production,  as  compared  with  last  year  or  any  former  year? — A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  as  a  positive  statement.  I  said  I 
thought  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  employees  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increased  tonnage.  It  appears  to  me  that  possibly  if  we  could  base  it 
entirely  on  the  pick  mining  it  might  not  be;  but  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
comes  in,  displacing  the  pick  miner,  makes  as  against  the  total  production  and 
the  total  number  of  miners.  The  increase  would  be  greater.  Possibly  that  is  the 
explanation  I  should  have  given.  I  think  that  the  question  of  foreign  markets  is 
largely  one  of  cost.  If  we  can  get  into  the  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  our 
competitors,  then  the  foreign  markets  will  come  to  us.  If  they  can  beat  us  they 
will  take  them.  That  is,  in  a  general  way,  my  idea  of  foreign  markets,  if  the 
commission  intends  by  this  question  of  foreign  markets  to  refer  to  foreign 
countries. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  in 
the  various  coal-producing  countries? — A.  No;  I  can  not  at  this  time;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  table  can  be  obtained  by  the  commission  from  the  report 
I  have  frequently  quoted— Parker's  Geological  Report. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  a  good  thing  for  the  mining  industry  to  extend  these 
markets  if  possible? — A.  Certainly;  anything  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  employers'  liability  law.  I  think  most  of  the  legislatures  provide 
in  some  manner  for  such  an  emergency.  As  to  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety 
law,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  they  are  usually  placed  under  the  various 
State  departments  of  mining  and  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  mine  inspect- 
ing force.  Check- weighman  laws,  I  think,  in  most  of  the  cpal-inining  States  are 
provided  for.  I  am  not  positive  of  that  statement.  I  think  it  is  true  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
Aside  from  that,  possibly,  I  would  waive  any  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  are  rather  difficult  laws  because 
the  conditions  of  the  family,  etc.,  enter  largely  into  it.  I  do  not  think  myself,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  any  boy  should  be  employed  in  the  mines  until  he  has 
reached  the  years  of  16  or  18. 
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Q.  As  to  sanitation  and  personal  safety  laws,  the  ventilation  laws  would  come 
under  that. — A.  I  presume  that  is  what  is  meant  there — ventilation  laws.  I  think 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  lead  in  that  principle. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  these  laws  within  your  recollection? 
Are  greater  precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  miners  and  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mines  to-day  than  some  time  past? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  laws  have  brought  about  an  improvement  in  that  particular,  have 
they? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  at 
the  present  time  and  that  which  was  formerly  in  effect,  when  I  was  a  boy.  At 
that  time  the  old  furnace,  perhaps,  if  there  was  anything  outside  of  natural  ven- 
tilation, was  the  means.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the  fan  and  other  improved 
methods  of  ventilation,  which  I,  as  a  boy,  did  not  see;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction,  due,  of  course,  to  the  mine- 
inspection  laws  of  the  various  States. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  stated  before 
the  commission  yesterday,  in  effect,  that  what  the  law  did  not  enable  me  to  obtain 
the  power  of  the  organization  can  obtain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  so  particular 
for  legislation,  unless  it  would  be  to  further  strengthen  and  support  the  action  of 
the  organization.  We  got  the  8-hour  law,  not  through  legislation,  but  the  power 
of  the  organization  and  the  methods  adopted.  In  that  connection,  possibly,  it 
might  strengthen  our  position  to  have  legislative  enactments.  There  are,  I 
believe,  some  State  enactments,  some  national  enactments,  along  these  lines. 
Every  sentiment,  however,  of  all  the  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  ours,  is  in 
favor  of  the  8-hour  day.  They  have  been  unable,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  secure 
that  legislation  which  appears  to  me  necessary  to  get  the  full  extent  and  scope  that 
the  old  custom  of  labor  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  States  have  the  best  laws  for  the  mining  indus- 
try?— A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that.  All  the  States  have  some  good  features  and 
good  laws,  and  possibly  the  best  way  to  learn  that  would  be  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  question"  of  laws  and  study  the  various  laws  of  the  several  States  and  make 
a  synopsis. 

Q.  Has  not  the  condition  of  the  miner  been  vastly  improved  by  State  legisla- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  sanitation? — A.  The  system  of  State  inspection  has  done  won- 
ders to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mines.  Most  of  the  States  provide 
for  mine  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  see  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  air 
current  to  remove  the  impurities  and  gases  that  accumulate  by  reason  of  the 
consumption  of  powder  and  all  the  excretion  of  the  people  in  the  mines.  These 
things  contribute  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  not  the 
regulation  of  trade  affairs,  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  the  questions  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employees,  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  their  trade  organizations,  without  intervention;  would  it  lead  to  the  best 
results? — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  if  there  are  differences  between  me 
and  another  man  and  we  get  together  to  settle  those  differences,  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  doing  it.  Collectively  we  are  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
and  if  it  is  good  for  a  couple  of  individuals  to  do  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  the  aggregate  to  follow.  I  know  that  it  is  the  method  that  our 
organization  believes  in — that  it  is  a  good  way  to  settle  our  difficulties. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  agreements  voluntarily  and  mutually  made 
between  the  interested  parties  are  the  best  kind  of  agreements,  inasmuch  as 
neither  party  is  forced  to  accept  them  against  his  will? — A.  Yes. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,  County  of  Marion  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

THOS.  W.  DAVIS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

JAMES  STEVENSON, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  4,  1901. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  15, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  BENJAMIN  JAMES, 

Member  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Benjamin  James,  of  Jeanesville,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  was  introduced  at  2  p.m., 
and  testified  with  reference  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  coal-mine  labor  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining 
being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  officially  with 
the  miners'  organization? — A.  I  have  been  connected  officially  with  them  since 
December,  1897. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  that  time? — A.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was 
engaged  at  my  occupation  as  a  miner,  and  have  been  mining  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  I  was  actively  engaged  as  a  miner  up  to  the  6th  of  January  of  this  year. 
That  was  the  last  day  I  worked  in  the  mines.  I  left  the  mines  at  that  time  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  united  mine  workers.  At  that  convention  I 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board  of  the  organization,  and 
I  resigned  when  I  returned  to  my  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Of  what  nationality  are  you? — A.  I  am  Welsh;  I  was 
born  in  Wales. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  this  country  and  how  old  were  you? — A.  I 
came  to  this  country  some  time  in  the  70s  when  a  very  small  child.  I  was  born 
on  the  3d  day  of  December,  1867. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  mined  coal  in  the  anthracite  region  dur- 
ing your  whole  career  as  a  coal  miner? — A.  No;  not  dtiring  my  whole  career.  I 
mined  coal  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  in  fact,  that  was  where  I  first  entered  the  mines. 
I  was  then  about  12  years  old.  In  Iowa  I  mined  coal  until  the  spring  of  1886, 1 
think,  or,  in  other  words,  about  6  years.  In  the  anthracite  region  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  miner  and  mine  laborer  for  9  years. 

Q.  Take  up  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  discuss  the  points  you  care  to  talk  of. — A. 
The  growth  of  trade  unionism,  I  would  say,  has  been  very  slow  in  the  anthra- 
cite, but  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  than  a  normal  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
unorganized  workmen  there  to  affiliate  with  the  organization  of  their  craft.  The 
proportion  of  total  employees  in  the  organization  is  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  About  what  per  cent? — A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  positively.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  here  that  I  would  not 
be  certain  of. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  engaged  in  mining  the  anthracite  coal? — A.  In  and 
around  the  mines  in  the  year  1897,  which  is  the  last  that  we  have  a  full  account 
of,  there  were  149,557,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  according  to  the  mine  inspector's 
report  of  that  year.  The  report  of  1898  has  not  been  printed  as  yet. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  guess  of  the  approximate  number  belonging  to  your  organ- 
ization in  that  region? — A.  I  can  not,  as  the  anthracite  is  divided  into  so  many 
fields ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  anthracite  that  I  have  never  been  in. 

Q.  About  when  was  the  first  organization  of  your  union  formed  in  the  anthra- 
cite field?— A.  I  should  judge  about  1894,  probably  1895.  The  organization  in  the 
Lehigh  region  was  formed  in  1897,  a  few  of  the  branches  being  formed  prior  to 
the  Lattimer  trouble,  and  some  of  them  after  that  time.  The  local  branches  in 
the  Wyoming  field  were  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1897  and  in  1898,  while  the 
Lackawanna  Valley,  Scranton  and  vicinity,  were  not  organized,  or  no  attempts 
were  made  to  organize  them,  practically  speaking,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  went  in  there. 

Q.  This  present  year? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  month  of  March. 

Q.  Does  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  miners  go  into  the  organizations  when 
they  are  first  formed? — A.  Yes ;  in  the  localities  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Q.  Is  there  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  your  miners  that  have  not  joined  it? — A. 
Yes;  there  are  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  generally  approve  of  it  that  are  not  members? — A.  They  do. 
They  all  approve  of  organized  efforts.  Even  those  that  are  not  members  acknowl- 
edge that  the  only  way  that  they  can  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  employ- 
ers is  by  organizing.  There  are  many  who  will  not  join  the  organization  of  their 
craft,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
is  that  some  of  them  are  shown  favors;  they  have  better  work  from  their 
employers,  and  the  employers  use  these  men  to  try  to  prevent  others  from  going 
into  the  organization. 
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Q.  Are  employers  there,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  your  organized  effort? — A.  While 
they  are  not  all  opposed  to  it,  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  made  the  broad  statement  that  the  employ- 
ers use  those  men  to  prevent  others  joining  the  organization.  Can  you  point  out 
any  instance  in  which  that  has  been  done? — A.  They  do  in  all  sections;  and  I  will 
state  more  positively,  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
the  employers  have  men  who  are  given  gangways  to  drive,  and  the  best  of  work,, 
and  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  those  men.  We  find  no  trouble  with 
the  man  who  has  the  average  work  or  with  the  man  that  has  poor  work. 

Q.  Can  you  name  an  operator  who  is  guilty  of  that  charge,  or  coal  company, 
to  your  positive  knowledge? — A.  No;  I  can  not,  to  be  positive.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  through  the  miners  whom  it  is  possible  to  organize  and  the  miners 
whom  we  can  not  organize. 

Q.  Then  the  circumstances  point  to  it,  but  as  to  positive  proof  you  have  not 
any. — A.  The  circumstances  point  to  it.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  prevent  anyone  from  making  any  contract  which  he  thinks  proper 
to  make,  at  any  time.  We  are  always  willing  for  the  individual  to  make  his  con- 
tract, but  we  try  to  point  out  to  that  individual  the  ill  effects  of  those  contracts, 
provided  he  makes  them  at  a  less  rate  than  has  been  paid  prior  to  that  time.  But 
no  force  is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  perfect  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  the  mine  operators  are  privileged,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  your  union,  to  employ  whom  they  please  and  when  they 
please? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  The  miners  do  not  object  to  that,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? — A. 
They  dp  not;  but  after  they  employ  them,  we  try  by  peaceful  means  to  have  those 
men  join  our  organization. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration? — A.  There  are  many  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  the  strikes,  for  instance,  of  the  old  Workingmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association;  they  struck  against  what  they  thought  was  an  unjust  reduction; 
while  the  strike  of  1897  in  the  anthracite  at  Audenried  was  caused  by  the  brutality 
of  the  mine  superintendent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  In  what  "way  did  he  show  his  brutality? — A.  By  striking 
a  driver  with  a  club. 

Q.  Did  that  one  act  lead  up  to  the  strike? — A.  That  one  act  led  up  to  the  strike, 
but  their  condition  at  the  time  was  such  that  they  thought  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  or  improve  it. 

Q.  Had  he  exhibited  violent  temper,  overbearing  disposition,  prior  to  this? — A. 
He  did,  to  myself  for  one.  I  was  discharged  from  that  colliery  because  I  would 
not  submit  to  what  I  considered  an  injustice. 

Q.  (By  Mr. FARQUHAR.)  Did  the  men  attempt  any  appeal  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine? — A.  They  did.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  strike  that  led  up  to  the  Lattimer 
trouble. 

Q.  Through  individuals  or  through  a  committee? — A.  Through  a  committee  of 
miners. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  receive  the  committee  and  consult  at  all? — A.  They 
received  the  committee  and  consulted  with  them,  but  refused  to  take  any  action. 

Q.  Was  the  demand  of  the  committee  to  discharge  the  superintendent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owners  would  not  comply  with  the  demand? — A.  They  would  not 
comply  with  it,  although  it  was  proved  that  he  had  committed  this  act. 

Q.  That  his  actions  as  superintendent  were  unfair  and  unreasonable? — A.  They 
were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  wholly  uncalled  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr. PHILLIPS.)  Generally  conceded  by  the  workers  in  that  mine? — A. 
It  was  unanimously  conceded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  How  long  did  the  strike  last? — A.  The  strike  lasted 
from  the  latter  part  of  August  until  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  men  returned  to  work  after  the  company  had 
signified  their  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils.  While  the  superintendent 
was  not  discharged,  the  men  did  not  press  that  matter  after  the  company  had 
signified  a  willingness  to  treat  with  them  on  other  questions. 

Q.  So  that  the  strike  brought  about  a  modification  of  the  conditions? — A.  It 
did,  and  the  conditions  at  that  mine  are  much  improved  from  what  they  were 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  sense  of  good  feeling  between  the  operators  and  the  miners? — A. 
There  is  a  much  better  feeling  existing  now  than  there  was  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  strike  that  led  to  the 
unfortunate  shooting  affair,  are  you? — A.  To  the  unfortunate  shooting  affair  at 
Lattimer. 

Q.  Was  this  strike  you  speak  of  a  regular  organized  strike,  brought  about  by 
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organized  miners,  or  otherwise? — A.  It  was  not.  The  miners  were  not  organized, 
speaking  of  them  in  general,  while  there  was  a  small  number  organized. 

Q.  Not  being  organized,  they  had  no  controlling  head,  or  officer  to  advise,  did 
they?— A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Did  they  not  select  or  appoint  leaders  when  they  went 
on  the  strike? — A.  No;  they  did  not  appoint  any  leaders.  Leaders  appointed  at 
such  a  time  do  not  have  the  influence  over  the  men  that  leaders  of  organized 
labor  do.  If  any  trouble  should  arise  in  either  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  the  field  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  men  would  be  willing  to  reason;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  induce  the  men  to 
listen  to  all  reasonable  arguments  and  be  reasonable  in  every  way,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  they  no  leader  in  that  field,  each  one  would  do  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  oftentimes  by  so  doing  they  do  that  which  is  not  right.  That  is 
one  great  advantage,  and  what  I  call  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  community  but  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  we  have  with  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  nationalities  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  anthracite  fields  as  miners? — 
A.  There  are  several  nationalities — the  Welsh,  Irish,  English,  a  small  number  of 
Germans.  The  largest  number  are  Polish,  Slavish,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  and  many  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD).  Those  latter  nationalities  that  you  speak  of  are  what 
are  known  among  the  miners  as  the  non-English-speaking  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  is  composed  of  the  non-English-speaking 
miners  in  your  region? — A.  I  would  say  they  were  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  their  habits,  customs,  and  standard  of  living,  have  you  anything 
to  say,  comparing  them  with  the  English-speaking  miners,  as  they  are  called? — 
A.  Their  habits  are  different  from  the  English-speaking  miners'  habits.  I  would, 
in  the  first  place,  wish  to  return  to  the  time  that  they  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  lay  this  matter  before  you.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
anthracite  region  about  the  time  of  the  strike  between  organized  labor  and  the 
operators  in  1875.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  cause  confusion,  I  suppose,  to 
a  certain  extent — or,  at  least,  it  is  generally  supposed  so — among  the  ranks  of  the 
miners,  knowing  that  the  miners  with  so  many  different  nationalities  would  not 
be  in  as  good  a  position  to  maintain  prices  as  they  were  with  the  English-speaking 
people.  There  are  so  many  nationalities  of  them  that  many  of  them  even  did  not 
understand  each  other.  From  that  time  they  have  been  in  the  anthracite.  They 
do  not  build  homes,  as  a  rule,  or  live  as  the  English-speaking  people  try  to  live. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  poorest  class  of  foreign  people,  the  class  with- 
out any  education,  practically  speaking,  and  at  the  present  time  thousands  of 
them  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  while  others  have  very  good 
English.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  nationality  they  are  unless  by  their 
names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAB.)  Are  they  usually  naturalized  citizens  now? — A.  There 
are  a  great  many,  while  others  only  come  here  for  a  few  years  and  then  return  to 
their  native  land.  Their  manner  of  living  is  such  that  even  with  the  small  wages 
paid  some  of  them  manage  to  accumulate  considerable  money.  They  can  live  on 
what  would  starve  English-speaking  people. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  men  of  families  or  single? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  with 
families,  while  there  are  thousands  of  them  without  families. 

Q.  Among  these  non-English-speaking  people,  how  many  in  10  are  there  that 
have  families  and  have  American  social  life? — A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
in  different  sections  they  differ. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  they  work  in  the  same  mines  and  in  the  same  rooms 
with  the  English-speaking  people? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  mixed  throughout  the  region,  or  are  there  some  mines 
run  wholly  by  English-speaking  and  others  wholly  by  non-English-speaking  peo- 
ple?— A.  There  are  none  that  I  can  say  are  run  wholly  by  either;  yet  I  will  name 
Carbondale,  Pa. ,  for  instance,  as  being  run  almost  exclusively  by  English-speaking 
people;  and  the  operators  at  that  place,  so  I  am  told  by  the  miners,  do  not  want 
the  foreign  labor,  while  in  other  sections  they  prefer  the  foreign-speaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  Polanders  are  a  Slavonic 
people,  and  that  when  you  speak  of  Slavs  you  speak  of  the  Polanders,  too? — A. 
No;  the  Polish  and  Slavish  are  different.  The  Polish  and  Slavish  languages  are 
different,  although  a  majority  of  the  Polish  understand  the  Slavish  language, 
and  vice  versa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  to  their  habits,  methods,  and  standard  of  living, 
have  you  anything  further  to  say? — A.  Their  habit  of  living  is  this:  The  unmar- 
ried men  board  with  the  married  people,  but  in  far  greater  numbers,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  houses,  than  the  English-speaking  class  would.  You  will  see  15  or 
20  of  them  in  the  same  house  of  4  rooms.  They  pay  so  much  to  the  landlady  for 
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the  privilege  of  staying  there,  sleeping  there,  and  cooking,  and  they  buy  their  own 
provisions,  or  they  have  their  landlady  buy  the  same  for  them  and  charge  to  them. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  store  books  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  live  very 
cheaply.  The  meat  they  buy  is  chiefly  boiling — the  cheapest  kind  of  meat — and 
that  cheap  meat  and  potatoes,  with  black  coffee  and  bread,  in  some  cases  but- 
ter— but  it  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  among  them — constitute  their  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS).  Some  vegetables,  I  presume? — A.  Some  vegetables,  but 
not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  spoke  of  these  people  adapting  themselves  in 
some  cases  to  our  language.  Where  such  is  done,  do  you  find  that  they  also 
adapt  themselves  to  the  manner  and  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people, 
or  approach  it  more  nearly  than  those  who  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  our  lan- 
guage?— A.  They  approach  it  more  closely.  In  fact,  you  will  find  some — you 
would  scarcely  know  but  what  they  were  Americans  at  the  present  time.  Those 
are  people  that  came  to  this  country  when  they  were  very  young.  Many  of  them, 
when  they  were  small  children,  were  brought  here  by  their  parents.  They  have 
lived  here  continuously  since  that  time,  and  they  approach  more  closely  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Americans  than  those  do  who  come  here  in  later  life. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  requires  more  than  one  generation  for  them  to  adopt 
the  American  customs? — A.  While  they  may  adopt  some  of  the  American  cus- 
toms, they  will  not  adopt  them  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason:  They  are  being  brought 
up  by  foreign-speaking  parents  and  become  accustomed  to  their  parents'  way  of 
living  and  manners  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  they  can  not  be  brought  to  the 
ways  and  customs  of  American  people  in  one  generation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Are  your  non-English-speaking  foreigners  there  per- 
manent now  in  their  location,  or  do  they  shift;  from  that  district  to  other  districts 
farther  west? — A.  They  are  continually  moving. 

Q.  Are  there  many  new  coming  in  of  these  non-English-speaking  peoples? — A. 
There  are  quite  a  few,  although  they  do  not  come  in  such  numbers  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

Q.  They  come  in  more  individually  and  isolated,  and  they  used  to  come  together 
in  large  numbers? — A.  Yes;  although  you  will  occasionally  see  a  train  load  come 
in  now,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Where  they  come  in  such  large  numbers,  is  it  usually 
supposed  that  they  come  of  their  own  free  will? — A.  It  is  usually  supposed  so.  In 
fact,  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Many  of  those  that  come  to  this  country 
send  back  for  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  etc.  Whether  it  is  that  that 
causes  them  to  come  in  such  numbers  or  not  I  can  not  say.  As  I  said,  we  have 
no  proof  that  any  of  them  are  brought  in  by  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Your  general  opinion  is  that  most  of  those  come  in 
under  the  inducements  of  relatives,  who  send  tickets  to  Europe  and  bring  them 
here? — A.  They  come  under  the  inducements  of  relatives  and  friends,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  those  that  came  first  came  in  before  the 
contract  labor  law,  and  the  mines  were  originally  filled  that  way? — A.  They  were 
originally  filled  that  way. 

I  wish  to  state  further  in  regard  to  that  strike  of  1897  that  it  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  many  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  The  workmen  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  were  greatly  benefited  by  that  strike.  The  day  men 
were  given  an  increase  of  wages,  while  the  contract  miners  received  a  slight 
advance.  Not  only  with  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  but  where 
I  was  employed  at  that  time,  Jeanesville,  under  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
we  gained  considerable — while  I  can  not  say  an  advance,  yet  it  amounted  to  that. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  contract  miners? — A.  Those  miners  who  mine 
coal  by  the  car  measure.  At  that  time  the  miners  of  Jeanesville  were  compelled 
to  buy  their  supplies  of  the  company.  The  word  "  supplies"  means  powder,  oil, 
cotton,  and  all  things  that  may  be*  needed  to  mine  and  produce  coal.  I  say  we 
were  compelled  to  do  so  for  this  reason:  In  July  or  August  of  1897 — I  will  not  be 
positive-^the  mine  foreman  employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at 
Jeanesville  went  through  the  mines  with  a  list  of  all  miners  who  bought  their 
supplies  of  the  company  and  a  list  of  all  those  who  did  not.  He  called  at  my 
working  place  and  asked  my  partner  and  myself  where  we  bought  our  supplies. 
My  partner  told  him  we  got  them  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest.  The  mine 
foreman  told  us  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  tell  us  that  unless  we  bought  our 
supplies  from  that  company's  supply  store  we  could  take  our  tools  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  tools  out? — A.  We  did  not;  although  we  were  told  if  we 
did  not  buy  our  supplies  or  some  supplies  there  that  month  that  we  could  take 
them  out.  But  the  strike  of  18i)7  came  on  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
their  threat. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Did  they  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  supplies? — A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  you  could  get  in  the  village  or  town  near  there? — A.  They 
charged  §2.75  per  keg  for  powder,  when  we  could  buy  from  individuals  or  persons 
running  individual  stores  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  keg  all  we  wished  of  it;  and 
those  coal  companies  bought,  and  buy  at  this  time,  powder  at  90  cents  and  §1  per 
keg,  while  they  charge  the  miners  $2.75  per  keg  for  it. 

Q.  And  charge  for  the  other  materials  of  which  you  spoke  proportionately? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  price  will  illustrate  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  same  discriminating  charges  or  overcharges  for  provi- 
sions?— A.  They  do  at  many  places.  At  that  place  there  was  no  company  store. 
There  was  a  store  in  Jeanesyille  that  was  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay- 
den,  who  had  previous  to  this  time  operated  these  collieries.  All  provisions  that 
were  bought  in  that  store  by  miners  were  paid  for  through  the  company's  office. 
I  may  say  they  did  not  compel  miners  to  buy  of  that  store,  and  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  prevail  to  any  great  extent  through  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Both  in  regard  to  supplies  and  provisions  they  largely  prevail,  do  they? — A. 
As  far  as  supplies  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  anthracite  region 
to-day  at  which  they  do  not  keep  supplies  for  the  miners — not  one;  and  while  the 
operators  will  say  that  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  they  will 
not  employ  them  if  they  refuse. 

Q.  Provisions  and  store  goods  as  well? — A.  Not  at  all  of  them;  at  a  great  many 
they  do.  The  coal  operators  will  say  that  they  do  not  compel  miners  to  buy  their 
supplies  with  that  company.  While  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  oil  in  some 
places,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  powder  from  these  companies  where 
they  work,  for  they  will  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  buy  your  powder  there  you  can 
work  where  you  buy  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  to  this  commission  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  you 
were  working  when  this  compulsory  treatment  was  imposed  upon  you? — A.  I 
think  I  did;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Will  you  name  the  man  who  circulated  the  paper 
through  the  mine  and  who  used  the  compulsory  methods? — A.  It  was  Mr.  William 
Hale,  foreman  of  No.  12  slope,  at  Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  usually  will  2  men  who  are  working  together 
use  in  an  ordinary  month's  work? — A.  I  wish  to  enter  into  this  quite  extensively. 
I  have  spoken  with  men  lately  who  stated  that  owing  to  the  hard  nature  of  the 
coal  which  they  had  to  blast  they  have  used  as  many  as  12  kegs  of  powder  in  1 
month. 

Q.  Two  men? — A.  Yes;  2  men.  While  that  is  above  the  average,  I  will  say 
that  6  kegs  is  a  fair  average.  In  1897  there  were  over  1,272.000  kegs  of  powder 
used  in  the  anthracite;  or,  in  other  words,  at  §1.50  per  keg  above  what  we  could 
buy  it  at  from  individuals,  we  were  overcharged  §1,908,000  on  powder  alone. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  strikes? — A.  In  the  strike  of  1897  the  work- 
men, when  shot  by  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies,  were  patrolling  the  highway, 
but  at  some  distance  from  any  colliery. 

Q.  (ByMr.  FARQUHAB.)  How  far  from  any  colliery? — A.  I  should  judge  at  least 
300  yards. 

Q.  How  many  were  together  in  the  patrolling? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  many 
there  were. 

Q.  Was  that  patrol  armed  or  without  arms? — A.  They  did  not  have  any  arms 
about  them;  neither  guns  nor  revolvers.  All  that  was  found  upon  them  were 
small  pocket  knives,  such  as  we  may  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  many  persons  were  shot  and  killed  and  how  many 
were  wounded  and  recovered  in  that  strike? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was 
18  that  lost  their  lives  or  not;  there  may  be  a  few  more.  A  great  many  were 
wounded;  how  many  I  am  not  positive.  There  is  one  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Hazleton  hospital  who  will  never  recover. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Were  the  killed  and  wounded  all  so-called  strikers,  or 
were  some  of  the  sheriff's  posse  included  in  those  killed  and  wounded? — A.  There 
was  no  one  among  the  sheriff's  posse  either  killed  or  wounded,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  that  the  strikers  were  not  armed;  and  had  that  sheriff  and  his  posse 
used  the  means  which  they  should  have  used  that  shooting  would  not  have  hap- 
pened; that  I  am  satisfied  of.  My  reasons  are  these:  A  few  days  before  this  time, 
while  marching  along  the  highway,  the  strikers  were  met  by  Mayor  Altmiller,  of 
Hazleton,  with  a  few  policemen,  probably  three  or  four,  and  were  told  that  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  march  through  the  principal  streets  of  Hazleton.  He 
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talked  peaceably  to  them,  and  by  his  kind  manner  induced  them  to  go  another 
route.  The  men  had  not  the  least  intention  of  doing  damage;  that  I  am  positive 
of,  because  those  that  were  marching  at  that  time — a  great  many  of  the  strikers  I 
was  acquainted  with,  had  worked  among  them;  and,  as  I  say,  had  the  proper  steps 
been  taken,  that  shooting  at  La  timer  would  never  have  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  do  you  assign  as  being  the  principal  cause  for 
that  shooting? — A.  The  principal  cause  that  I  assign  is  this:  They  wished  their 
men  to  go  back  to  work  without  the  advantages  that  the  men  hoped  to  gain,  and 
they  thought  that  by  this  method  they  would  cow  the  men  down,  so  to  speak,  so 
they  would  be  afraid  to  look  for  what  they  thought  was  just.  I  can  not  assign 
any  other  cause. 

Q.  Anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  injunction? — A.  The  injunction  in  strikes — 
we  have  not  been  subject  to  that  as  yet;  in  fact,  they  have  not  been  given  a  chance 
to  issue  an  injunction;  but  I  will  say  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  a  man  down  to  the  low  level  he  is  at  present,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  gives  the  coal  operators  an  undue  advantage  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  that  been  resorted  to  in  the  Pittsburg  district? — A. 
Yes.  In  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  anthracite  men  or  between  the 
organized  portion  of  the  industrial  workers  and  the  employers  we  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  try  and  effect  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and,  failing  in  this,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration;  and  strikes  will  not  be  resorted  to 
until  all  peaceable  measures  have  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  weekly,  semimonthly, 
or  monthly  payments? — A.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania 
stating  that  employees  should  be  paid  semimonthly  "on  demand."  Those  two 
words  prevented  the  miner  from  receiving  his  wages  semimonthly,  because  if  he 
demands  it  there  is  no  more  work  for  him.  There  is  one  company  in  the  anthra- 
cite to-day  that  is  paying  semimonthly — Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  At  the  time  I  first 
went  to  work  for  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  they 
paid  their  employees  semimonthly,  but  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  they 
have  paid  them  monthly.  The  reason  why  they  made  this  change  I  can  not  say. 
We  are  in  favor,  however,  of  a  weekly  payment;  if  we  can  not  get  that,  we  would 
like  by  all  means  to  receive  our  pay  semimonthly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
workmen  could  spend  the  small  amount  of  money  they  earn  to  a  better  advantage; 
they  could  buy  the  necessities  of  life  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  at  the 
present  time,  for  with  the  monthly  payment  the  majority  of  miners  use  the  store 
book,  and  they  fts  a  rule  charge  more  in  those  stores  than  at  places  where  they 
deal  strictly  for  cash. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  miners,  either  singly  or  collectively,  demanded,  in  compli- 
ance with  that  law,  the  pay  due  them? — A.  I  have  been  told  that  they  have,  and 
have  received  it,  but  could  not  get  employment  at  that  colliery  afterwards.  I  can 
not  positively  state  the  fact.  I  would  be  led  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pay  semimonthly,  as  the  law  says  they  should  pay, 
and  have  been  told  so  by  many. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  region,  by  the  ton  or  by  the 
car,  and  the  price? — A.  At  Jeanesville,  Pa.,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
the  size  of  the  car  is  103  cubic  feet.  Forty  cubic  feet  will  make  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
miners  get  paid  for  that  car  77  cents.  For  driving  what  we  term  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  the  gangway ,  or  what  is  known  in  bituminous  coal  mining  as  an  entry, 
they  receive  $4.22  per  yard.  For  blasting  bottom  rock,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
blast  such  in  order  that  the  car  may  go,  they  receive  $1  per  foot.  For  timber  they 
receive  $1.63  per  set.  A  set  of  timber  is  three  pieces,  known  to  the  miner  as  two 
legs  and  a  collar.  For  props  they  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  each.  For  airways 
they  receive  $2.75  per  yard.  For  heading  between  working  places — they  are  driven 
so  that  the  air  current  may  be  brought  up  nearer  to  the  working  face  of  the  mine — 
they  receive  $2.14  per  yard.  Company  miners  receive  $1.98  for  10  hours'  work. 
Company  laborers,  or  all  other  inside  help  working  by  the  day,  receive  $1.10,  $1.44, 
and  $1.64 — three  prices.  What  is  known  in  the  anthracite  as  a  patcher  receives 
89  cents  per  day;  door  boys,  69  cents;  oilers  outside,  $1;  carpenters,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
blacksmiths,  $1.75;  stationary  engineers,  from  $42  to  $45  per  month;  firemen,  $40. 
A  fireman  works  one  week  on  day  shift  and  one  week  on  the  night  ttirn.  The 
week  they  are  working  days  they  work  10  hours,  and  when  at  night  work  14 
hours,  and  for  this  price  they  have  to  work  every  day  in  the  month,  Sunday 
included.  Other  laborers  outside,  in  and  around  the  breaker,  receive  $1  to  $1.20 
per  day.  The  majority  of  them  receive  $1.  The  old  man  who  is  not  able  to  fol- 
low his  occupation  as  a  miner  any  more  is  sometimes  given  employment  in  the 
coal  breakers.  They  receive  generally  90  cents  per  day.  Boys  on  the  breakers  at 
that  place  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day.  The  house  rent — they  live  in  com- 
pany houses,  nearly  all  of  them — is  $5  to  $6  per  month.  A  reduction  in  the  house 
rent  was  granted  on  request  of  the  miners  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  spoke  of  houses.  How  many  rooms? — A.  Three 
and  four.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  miners  at  $1.75  and  $2.75  per  load,  according  to 
the  size  and  grade  of  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  That  is,  by  the  wagonload? — A.  By  the  wagonload. 
It  is  supposed  to  hold  1  ton.  The  miners  are  charged  that  price  for  the  coal  that 
they  burn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  other  than  miners  buy  it  in  the  open  market  for 
the  same  price? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  they  do.  Still  in  some  cases  the  miners 
receive  their  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  that  are  not  employed  by  the  com- 
panies; but  that  is  not  the  rule.  Miners  are  supposed  to  pay,  and  do  pay  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  same  as  those  not  employed  by  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  can  a  good  practical  miner  make  per  day  in  min- 
ing by  the  car? — A.  I  have  worked  in  places  where  I  was  fortunate  to  earn  $2, 
probably,  and  sometimes  $2.50,  while  I  have  worked  in  other  places  where  I  was 
not  able  to  earn  $1,  and  would  work  equally  as  hard,  sometimes  harder  than  I 
did  when  I  was  earning  a  larger  amount. 

CJ.  On  the  average  about  what  do  they  earn  per  day? — A.  I  have  here  my  checks 
for  my  last  year's  work,  and  I  was  employed  at  one  of  the  best-paid  collieries  in 
the  anthracite.  My  earnings  last  year  were  $404. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  many  days  did  you  work? — A.  I  would  not  be 
positive  in  stating  that,  but  about  240,  for  the  anthracite  miners  go  in  and  work 
a  great  many  days  when  the  collieries  are  not  working. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  advantage  it  is  to  the  miner  to  go 
to  work  when  the  colliery  is  idle — colliery  not  hoisting  coal? — A.  There  is  some 
advantage,  or  they  appear  to  think  it  is  an  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  advantage,  for  this  reason:  In  the  anthracite  at  the  present  time 
each  colliery  is  allowed  so  many  cars  to  fill  for  a  week  or  a  month  by  the  com- 
pany. The  miner  goes  in  the  mines  and  works  on  idle  days,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  load  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  he  could  had  he  not  worked  this  idle  time. 
The  company  is  able  to  fill  their  quota  for  that  colliery  in  a  much  less  time  by 
this  method  than  they  would  were  the  miners  not  to  work  on  idle  days.  I  think, 
if  it  were  possible,  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  any  miner  working  in 
the  mines  when  the  colliery  is  not  running.  I  will  give  my  reasons:  At  the  col- 
liery where  I  worked  the  mines  only  work  3  days  per  week,  and  the  miners  work 
the  other  3  days  preparing  their  coal  to  load.  They  can  by  this  method  market 
400  cars  of  coal  each  day.  By  this  I  mean  mine  cars.  Were  the  miners  not  to 
go  in  on  idle  time,  250  cars  would  be  the  limit;  so  that  it  would  take  the  company 
almost  5  days  to  get  the  1,200  cars  of  coal  from  the  miners  which  they  want  from 
that  colliery;  but  by  the  miners  working  idle  time  they  get  these  1,200  cars  in  3 
days,  because  they  could  hoist  400  cars  each  day.  By  so  doing  the  miners  deprive 
all  inside  day  help  and  all  outside  help  of  these  extra  2  days;  but  that  plan  is 
carried  on  to-day  in  the  anthracite  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  one  place  in  the 
anthracite  where  they  have  a  car  of  171  cubic  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  over  4  tons. 
For  that  the  miners  receive  $1.08,  or  27  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  27  cents  per  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  bothered  with  any  screens  there? — A.  We  are  not  bothered  with 
any  screens.  We  are  troubled  with  something  worse  than  screens — the  docking 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Describe  it. — A.  The  dockage  system  is  this:  The 
company  have  what  they  call  a  "  docking  boss  "  on  every  coal  breaker.  When 
the  cars  of  coal  are  dumped  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  one-quarter,  one-half,  three- 
quarters,  and  in  many  cases  he  takes  the  whole  car  from  the  miner,  after  the 
miner  has  mined  it,  and  in  some  collieries  in  the  anthracite  to-day  they  dock  on 
the  average  from  10  to  12  cars  out  of  every  100.  At  the  place  where  I  was  employed 
last,  at  Jeanesville,  they  never  took  less  than  a  full  car,  and  in  my  career  there  as 
a  miner  I  was  docked  sometimes  as  high  as  2  cars  out  of  4.  When  I  would  load 
and  mine  4  cars  in  one  day,  a  docking  boss  would  take  2  of  those  from  me.  For 
these  2  cars  I  would  not  receive  one  cent,  although  I  had  blasted  that  coal,  had 
paid  for  my  powder  and  other  supplies,  and  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense  oftentimes  to  get  that  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  much  coal  was  there  in  those  two  cars? — A. 
That  car  held,  I  would  say,  to  be  within  bounds,  at  least  2|  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  docked? — A.  They 
claimed  it  was  because  there  was  too  much  slate,  or  at  other  times  they  would 
say  there  was  bone  in  it.  What  the  miner  calls  bone  in  that  section  is  a  bony 
substance  not  fit  for  market.  It  is  found  in  the  vein  of  coal.  I  was  docked  full 
cars  of  coal  while  mining  when  I  was  positive  and  could  have  taken  an  affidavit 
there  was  not  25  pounds  of  impurity  in  any  one  car.  And  further,  dither  in 
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October  or  in  November  of  last  year,  I  was  clocked  when  working  in  a  place 
where  I  had  no  slate,  and  they  deliberately  took  my  coal  from  me  ;  and  after  I 
had  gone  to  that  docking  boss  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  me  an  injustice,  and 
he  gave  me  the  car  back. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  you  were  working? — A. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  That  prevails  throughout  the  whole  anthracite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  becomes  of  the  coal  that  you  were  docked? — 
A.  It  is  put  by  the  company  into  the  same  chute  as  the  coal  they  pay  for. 

Q.  They  do  not  take  any  of  this  out? — A.  They  do  not  take  any  more  out  than 
they  do  out  of  cars  paid  for.  It  is  all  dumped  in  the  same  chute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  And  is  it  sold  for  the  same  price? — A.  Yes.  At  the 
last  time  I  was  docked,  either  in  October  or  November  of  last  year,  when  I  spoke 
to  that  docking  boss  and  told  him  I  would  demand  payment  for  that  car,  he  gave 
me  that  car  back  and  told  me  that  I  was  the  most  honest  man  he  ever  met,  and 
that  he  would  never  dock  me  another  one.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  man 
who  did  this,  if  you  choose. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it. — A.  James  Peacock,  of  Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  these  docking  bosses 
are  instructed  to  dock  by  the  company  for  which  they  work? — A.  They  are;  they 
have  told  me  so. 

Q.  In  order  to  reduce  wages  in  that  way? — A.  They  did  not  say  what  it  was 
for;  but  they  have  often  told  me  they  were  instructed  by  the  company  to  dock 
that  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  this  dockage  general  in  the  anthracite  region? — A. 
It  is  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  production  of  any 
of  the  anthracite  mines  per  month,  and  also  showing  the  amount  docked  during 
that  same  time? — A.  I  have.  I  will  leave  it  with  you.  This  statement  is  from  a 
colliery  owned  by  the  West  Ridge  Coal  Company,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  of  Scranton.  The  colliery  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  "  Pig  and 
Whistle."  On  this  list  I  find  that  some  miners  were  docked  as  many  as  7i  cars 
out  of  a  total  of  57  which  they  had  mined  in  1  month.  It  ranges  from  1 J  to  7| 
cars  for  each  miner.  That  was  for  the  month  of  April,  1898.  On  the  same  list 
you  will  find  prices  that  are  charged  in  the  company  and  cash  stores,  respectively. 

(The  statement  above  described  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  April,  1898,  by  the  respective  miners  at  the  colliery  owned  by  the  West 
Ridge  Coal  Company,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.; 
also  showing  the  number  of  cars  each  miner  was  docked  out  of  the  total  mined 
by  him: 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  comparative  selling  prices  of  provisions  at 
company  and  cash  stores  (Scrantonion,  May  8, 1899) : 


Provisions. 
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Flour  per  barrel 

$8.50 
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Cheese                     per  pound 
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One  of  the  greatest  injustices  to  the  anthracite  miner  is  the  dockage  system. 
In  regard  to  time  work — in  some  mines  in  the  anthracite  to-day,  and  particularly 
so  at  Maltby,  in  Luzerne  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company — they  have  a  system  there  that  is  very  unfair.  They  want  from  80  to 
85  cars  per  hour  to  be  hoisted  and  put  through  their  breaker.  If  this  amount  is 
not  hoisted  the  drivers,  company  men,  and  the  men  on  the  breaker  are  not  paid 
their  full  hour;  in  other  words,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  coal 
hoisted,  85  cars  per  hour  being  the  standard.  The  men  claim  they  should  be  paid 
for.  every  hour  while  on  duty.  Sometimes  some  of  the  machinery  in  the  breaker 
breaks  down,  and  they  are  compelled  to  stop  probably  15  or  20  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour.  That  is  not  their  fault.  They  are  there  ready  to  work. 

Q.  If  more  than  85  cars  per  hour  be  hoisted  are  those  men  paid  additional 
wages?— A.  No,  they  are  not  paid  more;  but  if  less  is  hoisted,  then  they  are  paid 
according  to  what  is  hoisted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  remedy  would  you  prescribe  for  this  dockage  sys- 
tem of  which  you  complain?  Could  operators  get  pure  coal  mined  if  they  did 
not  resort  to  some  such  method? — A.  I  think  that  the  coal  mined  would  be  equally 
as  good  were  they  not  to  resort  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated;  often- 
times the  man  that  loads  the  best  coal  gets  the  most  docking.  I  tried  to  load  my 
coal  as  free  from  impurities  as  possible,  but  I  could  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes 
of  that  docking  boss. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  willing  to  have  a  judge? — A.  They  will  not  grant  us  the 
privilege.  And  further,  they  have  now  adopted  the  double-dockage  boss  system, 
having  docking  bosses  also  for  the  inside  of  the  mines,  and  anything  that  escapes 
their  eyes  will  be  docked  when  the  cars  reach  the  breaker;  and  sometimes  both 
do  a  little  docking  on  the  same  car,  and  by  the  time  it  gets  through  their  hands 
the  miner  has  very  little  left.  The  remedy  for  the  dockage  is  this:  Have  a  check 
docking  boss,  in  other  words,  a  docking  boss  employed  by  the  miners,  on  that 
breaker.  That  is  one  remedy,  but  that  I  am  positive  will  be  stubbornly  contested 
by  the  anthracite  coal  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  the  miners  ever  attempted  to  secure  legislation 
that  would  aid  them? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
legislation  for  them  would  be  useless,  as  the  operators  always  have  managed  to 
elude,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  legislation  that  has  been  passed.  The  only  rem- 
edy that  I  know  for  the  anthracite  miners  is  to  become  thoroughly  organized,  and 
then  by  peaceful  methods  establish  that  system.  One  thing  I  object  to  is  this:  The 
cars  in  the  anthracite  region  average  from  80  feet  to  171  feet,  and  we  think  that 
the  miners  should  have  a  standard  car  if  the  coal  is  to  be  mined  by  measure;  and 
the  price  should  be  based  on  that  standard  car.  They  could  then  operate  their 
mines  with  cars  as  big  as  they  liked,  while  they  were  willing  to  pay  according  to 
the  size;  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  in  the  anthracite  cars  of  80  cubic  feet 
that  are  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  a  car,  while  at  other  places  they 
have  cars  of  161  and  171  cubic  feet  and  they  are  paying  §1.08  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  are  these  prices  fixed? — A.  In  1875  the  miners 
of  the  anthracite  went  on  a  strike  against  what  they  termed  %n  unjust  reduction. 
The  operators  at  that  time  formed  a  scale  of  their  own,  based  on  the  idea  that 
coal  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the  selling  price  at  tide  water.  It  was  placed 
on  a  $5  basis;  in  other  words,  when  coal  sold  at  tide  water  at  $5  a  ton,  the  miners 
received  a  certain  price  for  mining;  and  they  also  received  1  cent  advance  on 
every  10  cents  per  ton  that  the  price  of  coal  advanced,  and  a  reduction  of  one- 
tenth  of  any  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  miners  never  signed  that  scale,  so 
that  it  was  a  one-sided  affair;  and  at  the  present  time  the  operators  claim  that 
they  pay  the  miner  according  to  this  basis  of  1875,  and  through  the  unorganized 
condition  of  the  miners  they  have  been  able  to  secure  reductions  in  the  price  of  min- 
ing in  different  places,  and  that  accounts  for  the  marked  difference  in  the  price  of 
mining  in  the  different  places  to-day .  They  have  never  offered  them  a  reduction  as 
a  whole  since  that  time,  but  have  always  reduced  them  one  section  at  a  time,  or, 
in  some  instances,  one  or  two  collieries  at  a  time. 

Q.  If  the  operators  receive  90  per  cent  on  every  advance  in  prices,  as  compared 
with  10  per  cent  received  by  the  miners,  can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  opera- 
tors oppose  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  it  would 
take  dollars  out  of  their  pockets,  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 

Q.  It  seems  that  it  would  put  money  in  their  pockets  instead  of  taking  it  out 
to  grant  miners  an  advance? — A.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way  for  the  reason  that  the 
miner  has  not  for  many  years  past  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  present 
and  seeing  that  he  was  getting  what  really  belonged  to  him;  in  other  words,  the 
coal  operators  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  coal 
operators  take  all  the  advance  at  present  and  the  miner  does  not  get  his  share. 
Even  when  the  price  of  coal  does  advance  the  miners  do  not  receive  an  advance. 
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Q.  Then  that  sliding  scale  is  not  being  carried  out? — A.  The  sliding  scale  has 
not  been  carried  out.  It  has  slid  the  one  way;  it  works  splendidly  the  one  way, 
but  it  never  works  the  other.  That  sliding  scale  was  only  in  force  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions;  in  short,  the  ranks  of  the  miners 
have  been  demoralized  for  several  years  past;  they  were  not  organized,  and  the 
prices  that  prevail  at  present  were  forced  upon  them  because  of  their  unorgan- 
ized condition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  regulated  by  a  corporation  or 
combination  of  coal  operators? — A.  It  is;  a  combination  known  as  the  "Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association." 

Q.  The  regulation  of  those  prices  takes  place  at  a  certain  period  in  the  year,  for 
the  production  of  the  season,  does  it  not? — A.  It  does;  stating  the  amount  that 
shall  be  mined  for  that  period  and  the  price  which  that  coal  shall  be  sold  at  in  the 
market. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instances  in  which  the  selling  price  of  that  coal  was  higher 
at  one  time  than  another,  under  this  association's  rules,  and  wages  lower  during 
the  period  in  which  the  product  was  selling  at  the  highest  price? — A.  You  will 
find  that  coal  sold  this  past  winter  at  a  much  higher  rate  sometimes  than  it  did  at 
others,  and  while  the  miners  were  not  reduced,  yet  they  did  not  receive  any 
advance  as  they  should  have.  I  do  not  regard  this  sliding  scale  as  in  operation 
at  all  to-day  in  the  anthracite  region;  in  fact,  it  was  never  signed  either  by  the 
miners  or  by  any  representative  of  the  miners. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  anthracite  coal  combination  formed? — A.  I  can  not  state 
now  positively. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  wages  in  the  anthracite  region  prior  to  the  formation  of  this 
coal  combination  were  higher  than  they  were  the  following  season  after  the  com- 
bination was  formed,  even  though  the  product  was  sold  higher  during  the  latter 
period? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  furnish  definite  information  on  that;  but  I  will 
say  that  the  wages  of  the  anthracite  miners  and  all  those  employed  in  and  around 
anthracite  mines  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few  years,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  wages  paid  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  How  long  have  you  known  of  the  existence  of  this 
association — 13  or  14  years? — A.  My  time  as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  region  has 
not  been  that  long.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge  as  a  miner,  6  years.  Previous 
to  that  time  I  was  a  laborer,  and  perhaps  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  these  things 
that  I  should. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  region,  as  to 
intelligence,  honesty,  and  peaceful  disposition,  do  you  think  that  they  can  properly 
organize  unions  and  gain  in  strength  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  you  speak  of? — A. 
As  to  the  intelligence  of  the  anthracite  miners,  I  have  no  doubt;  in  fact,  I  know 
that  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  carry  this  matter  out;  and  the  foreign-speak- 
ing people  in  the  anthracite  region  are  very  anxious  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
organization  of  their  craft  at  the  present  time,  more  so  than  they  have  ever  been; 
and  I  firmly  impressed  upon  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  all  questions 
in  a  lawful  manner,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Wyoming  and  Lacka  wanna 
valleys,  in  particular,  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  have  many  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  are  now  laboi-ing  under  redressed  through  their  organization.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  we  be  given  the  protection  that  should  be  given  to  every  peaceable 
American  citizen  in  the  work  of  organizing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  organize  for  strikes,  but  for  fair  play 
between  operators  and  the  mine  workers? — A.  Yes;  to  further  those  principles 
which  are  set  forth  in  our  constitution — conciliation  and  arbitration. 

As  to  store  orders,  I  will  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  operators 
run  company  stores  in  connection  with  their  collieries,  and  while  I  have  never 
been  told  that  I  would  have  to  buy  in  these  company  stores,  yet  many  of  the 
miners  have  told  me  recently  that  they  were  compelled  to  and  that  the  superin- 
tendents have  told  them  to  buy  in  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  not  powder  sold  in  the  company  stores? — A.  I  mean 
living  provisions.  Some  of  the  company  stores  are  such  that  you  can  get  almost 
anything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a  steam  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  powder  usually  held  in  a  magazine  by  the 
mine? — A.  It  is  held  in  a  magazine;  they  generally  have  it  to  hold  picks,  shovels, 
and  all  such  things. 

Q.  It  is  part  of  their  system — selling  the  necessaries  of  life  and  working  utensils 
to  miners? — A.  Yes;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  place;  those  things  are  kept 
separate  on  a  miner's  check.  One  remarkable  feature  about  some  of  the  miners' 
checks  is  that  when  they  would  have  20,  30,  or  40  cents  left  after  paying  the  store 
bill  the  company  would  always  manage  to  claim  that  much  for  blacksmithing,  so 
that  the  miners  would  draw  a  blank.  I  have  some  checks  here  I  will  leave  with 
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yon,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  have  the  miners'  names  mentioned,  for  were  they  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  report  I  am  satisfied  that  those  miners  would  leave  the 
anthracite  coal  field.  Here  we  have  one  where  the  miner  earns  $24  and  they 
manage  to  bring  things  out  to  the  exact  cent.  I  promised  the  miners  their  names 
would  not  be  used.  Some  of  them  are  very  poor  men;  in  fact,  all  are,  and  if  they 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  they  would  not  have  car  fare  to  go  any  place 
else.  There  are  a  few  with  larger  amounts  than  these,  but  there  the  miner  has 
to  pay  the  man  who  works  for  him,  or,  in  other  words,  pay  his  laborer  out  of  that 
amount.  That  accounts  for  it  being  larger.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  one 
more  thing  to  leave  with  you,  if  you  would  wish  it — a  company  store  book,  show- 
ing the  account  of  a  miner,  name,  and  place  of  residence.  If  the  commission 
wishes  it,  here  is  an  account  of  the  prices  charged  in  the  company  stores  and  the 
prices  of  provisions  in  the  cash  stores  at  the  same  time.  That  was  published  and 
was  never  contradicted,  and,  in  fact,  is  genuine. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  any  authority  for  it? — A.  The  Scrantonian,  a  news- 
paper of  Scranton,  published  that,  and  they  gave  me  the  privilege  of  using  their 
name  as  being  the  authors  of  it.  I  have  another  account,  which  I  will  hand  to 
you  here,  or  a  company  store  bill  of  $23.29,  and  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
cash  store  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  goods,  which  shows  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  cash  store  of  $6.72  in  that  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  difference? — A.  It  will  be 
about  27  per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  just  now  without  figuring  it  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  store? — A.  That  is  the 
Parrish  Coal  Company's  store. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  cash  store? — A.  They  were  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  cash  stores  at  that  time;  not  any  particular  store. 

They  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  they 
shall  not  run  company  stores  in  connection  with  collieries,  but  they  appear  to  do 
this  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  law,  however,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional; 
but  they  do  at  the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  compel  the  miners  to  deal  in 
their  stores.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  that  was  to  have  been  here  to-day  has  a 
company  store,  and  the  miners  at  that  place  are  told  plainly  that  they  must  deal 
in  that  company  store.  The  remedy  for  that  I  do  not  know,  unless  a  law  could 
be  passed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  could  not  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional; or  organize  thoroughly,  and  so  compel  the  coal  operators  to  close  those 
company  stores.  Congressman  Morgan  B.  Williams  did  close  his  store  at  the 
time  that  law  was  passed,  and  to-day  he  does  not  run  any  store  in  connection 
with  his  colliery;  that  is,  grocery  and  provision  store.  He  does,  like  all  other 
operators,  sell  powder  and  supplies  to  the  employees;  but  he  is  one  of  the  fairest 
operators  to  the  miners  and  to  his  employees  in  general  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
anthracite  coal  field. 

The  difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections — I  can  leave  some 
here  with  you,  which  gives  the  prices  paid  for  all  kinds  of  labor  at  18  or  20  col- 
lieries in  the  Lehigh  region;  also  some  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  Lacka- 
wanna  Valley,  showing  the  different  rates  of  wages  paid.  In  the  Lehigh  region 
outside  labor  on  the  average  is  paid  $1.10  per  day.  That  may  be  above  the  aver- 
age. In  the  Wyoming  Valley  the  average  I  will  place  at  $1.35  per  day  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  a  difference  of  at  least  25  cents  per  day  between  those  two 
adjoining  sections.  There  are  drivers  in  the  mines  at  Providence,  Pa.,  working 
10  hours  for  87  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  coal  of  the  mines? — A. 
I  have  mined  in  several  places  and  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  mining.  The  most  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  Lehigh 
region  the  veins  nearly  all  pitch  somewhat,  and  in  some  places  they  have  a  very 
rapid  pitch — in  fact,  almost  perpendicular — while  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  the 
veins  are  level,  or  nearly  so.  The  mining  is  harder  on  that  account  in  the  Lehigh 
than  it  is  in  the  Wyoming. 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages — I  will  say  in  regard  to  that  that  at 
the  time  there  was  an  organization  in  the  anthracite  better  wages  prevailed;  the 
men  had  better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  than  at  the  present  time. 
Where  I  worked  last,  Jeanesville,  the  conditions  of  employment  were  much  better 
after  the  men  became  organized  than  they  were  prior  to  that  time.  In  fact,  to 
work  there  2  years  ago  and  to  work  there  in  that  same  mine  1  year  ago,  or  since 
that  time,  a  person  would  scarcely  think  he  was  working  for  the  same  cempany 
or  under  the  same  foreman,  the  change  was  that  great.  That  is  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  gone  on  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  except  in 
a  general  way,  speaking  of  our  organization,  which  I  suppose  has  been  covered  by 
the  other  witnesses. 
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The  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  is  fully  as  great  to-day  as  ever  were. 
There  are  more  men  in  the  anthracite  then  can  find  employment.  There  are  a 
great  many  idle  all  the  time,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down  below 
what  they  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Was  not  that  surplus  of  labor  brought  about  by  the 
operators  importing  the  foreign  labor  under  contract? — A.  It  was.  Prior  to  that 
time  all  men  wishing  work  could  find  employment.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of 
to  remedy  this  is  to  adopt  the  8-hour  workday,  if  possible,  to  give  employment 
to  a  greater  number  of  men.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed. 

There  are  thousands  of  very  young  boys  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  anthra- 
cite as  door»boys,  and  in  the  breakers.  There  are  many  employed  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  by  reason  of  their  fathers  not  being  able  to  support  the  family; 
and  in  other  cases  you  will  find  many  working  who  are  the  sons  of  widows,  and 
who  are  compelled  to  work  in  order  to  help  support  the  family.  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  states  that  no  one  shall  be  employed  hi  the  mines  under  the  age  of  14 
years.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  many  are  employed  under  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances? — A.  I  have  seen  many  who,  I  am  almost 
positive,  were  under  14  years. 

Q.  Then,  that  is  the  parents  conniving  at  the  violation  of  the  law;  the  parents 
are  at  fault  as  much  as  the  mine  owners? — A.  At  the  breakers  many  boys  are 
employed  under  the  age  at  which  the  law  says  they  shall  not  be  employed — that  is, 
12  years;  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  remedy  that,  because  the  boys  certainly 
apply  for  employment  and  are  given  the  employment. 

Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment — I  will  name  one  cause  why  the  men  are 
not  employed  more  regularly:  the  output  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption. 
That  accounts  for  the  irregularity  of  employment  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
anthracite  mines  are  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  best  reports  that  can 
be  obtained,  about  70,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  a  year,  while  the  output  so  far  has 
not  exceeded  47,000,000  tons  in  any  one  year.  The  average  time  that  the  anthra- 
cite mines  work  we  might  place  at  150  days  in  1  year.  The  shorter  workday  we 
claim  would  give  employment  to  many  of  those  men  that  are  now  unemployed; 
and  not  only  that,  it  would  give  both  the  men  and  boys  employed  a  better  chance 
to  educate  themselves,  more  time  to  spend  with  their  families  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  educational  feature,  the  one  I  just  mentioned,  above  all. 
Many  boys  who  go  to  work  at  a  very  early  age  can  not  devote  the  time  to  educa- 
tion which  they  should,  and  which  they  would  were  the  mines  to  work  8  hours 
instead  of  10;  and  we  find  the  anthracite  mines  work  in  many  instances  over  10 
hours  per  day.  I  have  been  told  myself,  when  I  would  be  going  out  of  the  mines 
in  the  evening,  that  unless  I  stayed  in  and  worked  until  7  o'clock  I  need  not  go  to 
work  the  next  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Told  by  whom? — A.  I  was  told  this  in  Jeanesville  by 
the  mine  foreman  at  that  place.  In  the  winter  of  1896  I  was  working  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Number  4  slope  at  Jeanesville. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  employment  in  the  anthracite  is  this:  It  has 
reduced  wages  and  has  caused  a  surplus  of  labor  which  enables  the  operator  to 
enforce  conditions  upon  the  miners  and  upon  the  workmen  to-day  which  they 
could  not  enforce  upon  them  did  this  surplus  of  labor  not  exist. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  in  that  region — English-speaking  and  people  speaking  other 
languages — in  favor  of  limiting  the  immigration? — A.  The  English-speaking  peo- 
ple are.  The  foreign-speaking  people  I  have  not  approached  on  that  subject,  for 
the  reason  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  speak  intel- 
ligently on  that  subject.  While  there  are  some,  yet  there  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  able  to  discuss  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  the  anthracite  region,  to  whom 
you  refer  as  in  opposition  to  immigration,  of  foreign  birth? — A.  The  majority  of 
them  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth,  while 
there  are  thousands  that  are  born  of  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Yet  they  all  unite  on  that  one  point. — A.  That  there  should  be  some  restric- 
tion on  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  any  colored  labor  in  the  anthracite  region? — 
A.  There  is  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  never  seen  a  colored  man  in  the 
anthracite  working  in  a  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Howls  your  public-school  system? — A.  Very  good  in 
all  the  schools  in  the  anthracite  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  If  any  child  is  kept 
in  the  puplic  school  there  until  he  has  gone  through  their  branches  of  study,  he 
will  have  a  very  good  education,  and  such  that  will  fit  him  for  all  ordinar 
purposes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Does  the  State  furnish  educational  facilities  in  foreign 
tongues? — A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Have  you  free  text-books  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  the  head  of  labor-saving  machinery,  or 
mining  machinery? — A.  In  the  breaker  they  have  modern  machinery  which  does 
away  with  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  particularly  in  preparing  the  coal.  They 
have  machinery  in  the  anthracite  that  will  clean  the  coal  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket, where  the  breaker  boys  formerly  had  to  do  this  work.  It  displaces  a  great 
number  of  boys,  and  men  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  being  a  good  thing  for  the  boys? — A.  It  throws  a  great 
many  boys  out  of  employment  that  are  old  enough  to  work,  and  who  will  have 
to  go  into  the  mines  or  at  some  other  employment,  for  the  reason  that  their  par- 
ents are  not  able  to  maintain  the  family  without  their  help.  In  the  mines  we  are 
not  troubled  with  very  much  machinery,  as  it  can  not  be  used  to  any  great  advan- 
tage in  anthracite  coal.  The  anthracite  coal  is  of  such  a  hard  nature  that  no 
machine  other  than  a  drilling  machine  can  be  used;  and  the  miners  all  have  those 
drilling  machines. 

As  to  giving  definite  information,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  to  any  extent.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  this  last  combination  that  was  formed,  with  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  at  the  head,  is  believed  by  all  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting those  individual  operators  from  constructing  their  own  coal  road  to  mar 
ket.  Simpson  and  Watkins  were  the  leaders  in  the  project  of  that  new  coal  road 
which  they  proposed  to  build  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  to  tide  water.  They  have 
been  bought  out  by  this  combination,  so  that  the  idea  of  building  that  new  road 
has  been  abandoned.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  connection  with  combinations. 
They  undoubtedly  charge  extortionate  rates  for  taking  the  coal  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  the  markets.  I  have  a  few  prices  here  which  have  been  procured 
from  an  anthracite-coal  operator  which  I  will  submit:  The  rate  from  Hazletonto 
Allentown,  52  miles, is  $1.10  per  ton.  From  the  same  point  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  57 
miles,  it  is  $1.15  per  ton,  and  from  the  same  point  to  Philadelphia,  114  miles,  it  is 
$1.55  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Can  you  state  what  it  is  to  New  York? — A.  I  could  not 
get  that  rate.  That  is  guarded  so  closely  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that 
information;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  charged  by  the  carry- 
ing companies  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  is  two-fifths,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
selling  price  of  coal.  The  carrying  companies  take  that  and  the  operators  get 
60  per  cent  for  their  product.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  on  that,  to  state  facts. 

We  have  mine  laws  in  Pennsylvania  which  appear  to  be  all  that  they  could  be. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  laws  are  not  carried  out.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  to  get 
very  plain  on  that  question,  but  as  I  am  here  for  that  purpose  and  to  state  facts  I 
shall.  We  have  a  mine  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  the  air  shall  be 
carried  to  the  working  face  of  each  place  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sweep  away 
and  render  harmless  all  gases,  powder  smoke,  etc.  It  is  not  done.  I  am  stating 
what  I  know  to  be  facts.  Some  time  in  1897,  or  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
1898,  the  workmen  at  Eckley,  Pa. — a  portion  of  the  district  that  I  was  then  work- 
ing in — brought  this  matter  before  our  district  convention.  The  mine  inspector 
was  notified  to  go  to  that  mine  and  inspect  the  air  in  those  places.  He  went 
there.  All  places  where  union  labor  was  employed  were  stopped  and  the  places 
where  nonunion  labor  was  employed  were  allowed  to  work.  That  I  know  to  be 
a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  concede,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  good  laws 
if  they  were  enforced  properly? — A.  The  laws  are  good  if  they  were  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  means  do  you  suggest  of  enforcing  the  laws? — 
A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  15  or  more 
miners  shall  make  a  complaint  before  any  charges  can  be  made  against  a  mine 
inspector,  and  I  think  that  is  not  just.  I  think  that  if  any  one  man  in  that  mine 
will  say  that  the  air  in  his  particular  working  place  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that 
the  mine  inspector  should  at  once  visit  that  portion  and  cause  better  air  to  be 
circulated,  and,  failing  in  this,  that  that  miner  could  report  that  mine  inspector 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  there  should  not  be  15  miners  required. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  mine  inspectors 
there  to  properly  inspect  the  mines? — A.  I  think  not;  and  those  that  are  there  do 
not  do  their  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  often  did  you  say  the  inspectors  came  down  dur- 
ing your  time? — A.  I  would  see  the  mine  inspector  very  seldom,  in  fact,  scarcely 
ever  unless  an  accident  occurred;  and  I  have  been  told  by  miners  in  different 
sections  of  the  anthracite  lately  that  they  never  see  the  mine  inspector  unless 
one  of  the  employees  in  the  mines  is  killed. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  that  those  laws  can  be  enforced  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  your  workmen,  in  which 
and  through  which  the  discussion  of  those  questions  can  be  had  at  open  meetings, 
etc.? — A.  I  really  think  that  the  solution  of  that  question,  or  the  best  results, 
would  follow  the  organizing  of  the  miners.  If  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  thorough 
organization  among  them,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  those  evils  can  be  remedied, 
at  least  to  a  great  extent.  The  local  meetings  take  the  place  of  a  school;  in  other 
words,  the  men  meet  to  educate  each  other  as  to  our  needs  and  to  the  proper  way 
of  adjusting  differences  and  remedying  evils.  I  have  worked  in  the  anthracite 
mines  within  the  past  year  where  I  could  not  work  a  full  day  at  any  one  time,  the 
air  was  so  impure;  and  the  current  of  air  was  not  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
smoke,  so  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  leave  my  work  at  6  or  7  hours,  and  then 
would  not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  walk  home  many  times. 

As  regards  the  law  regulating  payments:  I  have  my  checks  here  for  the  past 
year  which  I  will  leave  for  you,  and  you  can  use  them  as  you  choose,  with  per- 
mission to  use  my  name,  as  I  do  not  care. 

You  will  understand  that  the  miners  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  are 
compelled  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  topping  on  their  cars,  such  as  they  do  in 
the  bituminous,  and  the  operators  demand  more  topping  on  their  cars  now  than 
they  did  a  short  time  ago.  In  mines  where  they  were  paid  a  certain  price  for  a 
car  with  6  inches  of  topping  they  are  now  compelled  to  put  10, 14,  and  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  18  inches  on  that  same  car  for  the  same  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  On  the  freight  car? — A.  On  the  mine  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  worked  every  day  that  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity?— A.  I  did,  and  worked  a  great  many  days  that  the  mine  did  not  work. 

I  know  the  needs  of  anthracite  miners  as  perhaps  few  know  them.  I  have  seen 
within  the  last  2  years,  in  the  winter  time,  children  without  shoes  to  put  on  their 
feet — could  not  go  to  school,  could  not  go  out  of  the  house — and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  been  refused  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  those  very  company  stores  that  I 
have  mentioned.  I  have  known  families  in  the  past  year  to  do  without  meat  for 
a  month  at  a  time;  that  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  meat.  And  I  have 
known  cases  where  families  did  not  have  the  bread  to  give  their  children  on  their 
rising  from  their  beds  in  the  morning. 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  County  of  Luzerne: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  .and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

BENJAMIN  JAMES. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1899. 

J.  F.  DONAHUE,  J.  P., 
Third  Ward,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Certificate  on  file  in  Pension  Department,  Washington. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  10,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  E.  G.  BEOOKS, 

Coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chaipnaa  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  R.  Gr. 
Brooks  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed  in  the 
examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  give  the  title  of  your  company  and  place  of 
business. — A.  I  am  connected  with  three  or  four  companies.  One  is  located 
about  3  miles  south  of  Scranton — Greenwood  Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of 
that  company.  The  next  one  is  down  about  5  miles  below  that,  south  again 
toward  Wilkesbarre,  called  the  Langcliff  Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of  that 
also.  Then  down  about  8  miles  below  that  we  have  what  is  called  the  Laflin 
Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of  that  also.  We  also  have  a  system  of  washers 
called  Brooks's  Coal  Company.  We  have  only  two  ready,  but  four  contemplated; 
that  is,  washing  dumps  in  connection  with  the  colliery. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  to  which  you  refer  separate  and  independent  of  each 
other?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  organization  between  the  coal  operators  of  the  district 
in  which  these  mines  are  located? — A.  No;  there  is  no  particular  form  of  organi- 
zation except  what  is  known  as  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association.  It 
is  simply  an  organization  which  comes  together  every  3  months  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  the  coal  trade  generally  and  keep  posted  as  to  the  statistics  from  tima 
to  time. 

Q.  Does  this  association  regulate  the  selling  prices,  reduction,  or  anything  of 
that  kind?— A.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Wages? — A.  Well,  by  the  general  custom  in  that  region  we  are  governed  by 
adjoining  corporations,  railroad  companies.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  one  of  our 
largest  competitors. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  organization  among  the  operators  of  your  district  known  as 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust,  or  is  it  a  railway? — A.  That  is  composed  of  railways 
operating  coal  mines.  The  coal  operators  are  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  com- 
posed only  of  those  interested  in  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  jointly,  and  we 
are  really  in  their  hands;  that  is  to  say,  most  of  us  are  under  contract  called  the 
60  per  cent  contract — 60  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices;  pea  coal.  45  per  cent  of  tide- 
water prices. 

Q.  This  contract  you  refer  to  is  a  contract  made  with  the  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  product  is  all  sold  to  them? — A.  Nearly  all.  Of  course  occasionally 
we  sell  a  few  cars  outside. 

Q.  They  market  it? — A.  They  market  what  they  take  under  these  contracts. 

Q.  And  the  producers  get  60  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  60,  45,  and  32  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  tide-water  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  carrying  company  with  whom  these  contracts  are 
made  by  operators  of  your  field? — A.  Yes;  I  think  eleven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Can  you  give  the  names? — A.  Of  course  they  have  been 
consolidated.  I  could  give  the  names  as  we  used  to  know  them;  for  instance, 
used  to  be  the  Delaware,  Lacka wanna  and  Western,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, Erie  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  agreement  among  themselves,  that  is,  the  railroads,  to 
allow  each  one  a  certain  per  cent  of  this  carrying  to  the  trade? — A.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  judge.  Of  course,  we,  as  operators,  do  not  get  into  that  circle.  We  sell 
the  coal  to  them  at  the  colliery.  The  railroad  companies  govern  that  themselves. 
There  was  an  understanding  by  which,  a  few  years  ago,  they  allowed  to  each  one 
of  those  interested  a  given  per  cent  of  the  trade,  and  that  was  based  upon  what 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  or  placing  on  the  markets  the  previous  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  they  now  or  have  they  ever  been  competing  with  each  other  in  regard 
to  carrying? — A.  Only  at  odd  times.  They  always  complained  that  the  other  fel- 
low was  not  living  up  to  the  per  cent  allotted,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  understand  that  these  carrying  companies 
have  any  mutual  association  by  which  prices  of  transportation  and  the  price  to 
the  operators  are  regulated? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  uniform  organization, 
but  there  apparently  is  an  understanding. 

Q.  Where  is  the  general  market  for  this  coal? — A.  Most  of  it  in  New  York  City, 
though  some  in  New  York  State;  considerable  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
often  at  Washington. 

Q.  Is  this  method  of  disposing  of  your  product  to  the  railroad  companies  a  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  coal-mine  operators,  or  is  it  brought 
about  by  force  of  circumstances? — A.  When  that  contract  on  the  basis  of  60,  45, 
and  32  per  cent  was  first  brought  about  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a  very 
fair  deal,  as  most  every  operator  would  prefer  to  sell  to  one  man  rather  than  to 
carry  it  all  over  the  country,  or,  rather,  trade  in  the  different  markets.  In  that 
way  they  take  upon  themselves  to  furnish  cars;  they  put  them  in  and  sell  the  coal 
and  pay  us  our  money,  whereas  we  would  have  to  have  several  agents  if  we  sold 
it  ourselves. 

Q.  Is  that  plan  equally  acceptable  to  the  operators  to-day? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  regulate  the  output  of  the  various  mine 
owners? — A.  We  do  not  regulate  it. 

Q.  Each  company  is  allowed  by  this  railroad  combination  a  certain  per  cent  of 
its  capacity? — A.  Yes.  These  companies  have  an  understanding  that  each  rail- 
road company  shall  carry  a  certain  per  cent.  There  is  an  agreement  upon  a  cer- 
tain allotment;  the  Delaware,  Lacka  wanna  and  Western  was  allowed  13.35;  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  11.40;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  20. 50;  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  9.60;  Lehigh  Valley,  15.65;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  11.70; 
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Erie  Railroad,  4.00;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  4.00;  and  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western,  3.10;  the  Cox  interest,  3.50;  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western,  3.20.  Those  were  the  understandings  between  them,  and  they  try  to 
live  up  to  them.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  collieries,  they  fixed  the  num- 
ber of  cars  to  be  distributed,  and  we  have  but  very  little  to  do  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  noticed  in  the  distribution  of  cars? — A.  Well,  yes; 
in  this  way:  The  great  trouble  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  I  regard  as  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation,  is  the  policy  adopted  by  carrying  companies  without  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  employees.  They  had  a  great  time  in  talking  and 
adjusting  the  percentages.  It  took  them  a  year  to  get  at  those  figures.  They  have 
never  been  satisfactory.  These  percentages  are  not  equitable.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries make  as  high  as  250  days  a  year,  while  others  make  100  days.  The  great 
trouble  in  that  is  this:  The  employees  who  make  100  days  will  go  to  work  where 
they  can  make  250,  and  the  result  is  the  men  are  constantly  changing.  These  are 
small  companies,  and  they  can  not  help  themselves.  For  instance,  we  had  a 
colliery  last  year  that  made  100  days,  while  right  adjoining  us  there  was  a  col- 
liery that  made  220  days. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  due  to  an  unjust  rating  as  to  the  amount  of  their  capac- 
ity?— A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rating,  9.60,  should  not 
have  been  over  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  does  this  rating? — A.  Individuals  connected  with  these  companies,  gen- 
erally the  vice-presidents  of  the  carrying  companies.  As  to  the  remedy  for  that, 
I  think  we  have  always  argued  that  matter  from  the  tonnage.  The  market  takes 
about  forty-five  million,  and  the  producing  capacity  is  about  sixty-five  million  of 
anthracite  coal.  I  hold  there  is  but  one  way  to  adjust  that — let  the  tonnage  take 
care  of  itself,  and  let  the  employees  of  the  anthracite  region  make  about  the  same 
number  of  working  days.  Then  the  employees  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  opera- 
tors will  be  satisfied.  The  percentage,  I  think,  should  be  based  on  the  working 
days.  The  average  number  of  working  days  last  year  was  142.  But  some  col- 
lieries make  100  days,  and  some  do  not  make  over  90,  while  some  others  are  allowed 
to  make  over  200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAEQUHAR.)  Do  all  those  eleven  transportation  companies  own 
mines? — A.  Well,  yes;  but  not  under  that  exact  name. 

Q.  Granted  that  nine-tenths  of  these  companies  own  their  own  mines;  you  out- 
side operators  must  take  what  is  left  of  this  pro  rata? — A.  Well,  no.  Suppose  I 
give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean:  We  will  say  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  companies  get 
together;  they  can  control  the  situation.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  get  3£  or  4  per  cent,  you  know.  The  Lehigh  Valley  takes  15.56.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  the  percentage  should  be.  The  ground  I  take  all  the 
time  is  that  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  percentage;  but  the  employees  of 
the  anthracite  should  work  just  the  same  time,  or  about  that.  I  think  justice 
demands  the  employees  ought  to  be  considered  in  preference  to  the  corporation. 
It  keeps  them  all  satisfied;  they  are  generally  satisfied  if  they  are  working  just 
the  same  time.  They  can  not  get  full  time;  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  I  think  the  only  way  to  restrict  is  to  allow  the  employees  to  work 
the  same  time.  Instead  of  taking  tons,  take  days.  The  original  understanding 
was  based  upon  what  they  had  been  mining  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  that 
was  what  these  percentages  were  figured  out  from.  If  placed  on  the  time  they 
make,  and  it  was  understood  among  the  employees  that  we  divide  the  time,  the 
tonnage  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  unfair  toward  the  mine  workers  them- 
selves and  just  as  unfair  to  the  independent  operators  and  the  smaller  carrying 
companies  who  own  coal  mines  likewise? — A.  I  am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  the 
situation  to-day  stands  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  companies.  Take  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Reading,  and  Central  of 
New  Jersey — they  control  the  situation;  give  the  cars  as  they  please.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  averaged  over  200  days 
last  year,  while  the  average  of  the  anthracite  region  was  142  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  coal  companies  who 
are  separate  from  the  railroad  companies  are  obliged  to  take  what  was  left  in  the 
way  of  cars.  Now,  in  this  you  have  large  and  small  companies;  do  you  find  that 
the  larger  companies  in  any  case  get  preference  over  the  smaller  ones  from  rail- 
road companies  that  are  not  connected  with  them  directly? — A.  Really,  there  are 
so  few  that  are  not  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  allotments;  for  instance,  we  send 
200,000  tons  a  year  to  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western.  Even  though 
we  control  no  trade,  we  are  considered  in  that  allotment,  and  the  result  is  our 
companies  get  cars  according  to  the  percentage  allotted  to  that  road  over  which 
coal  is  shipped. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  producing  capacity  of  a  miner  in  the  anthra- 
cite region? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  producing  capacity  of  a 
miner,  particularly  when  you  take  the  number  of  laboring  days.  Some  people 
can  do  in  6  or  7  hours  what  others  can  do  in  9. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  not  much  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  veins, 
then,  if  there  was  a  proper  rating  as  to  the  capacity  of  your  mines,  I  mean  an 
equitable  rating  as  between  all  operators  concerned,  it  would  lead  to  the  same 
results,  or  practically  the  same,  as  if  the  distribution  were  made  by  days  of  work, 
would  it  not? — A.  Yes,  it  would,  and  would  not.  You  can  change  the  days  of 
work,  whether  you  make  it  8  or  10  hours.  I  would  rather  see  them  cut  every- 
thing to  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  8  hours  is  a  big  day's  work  in  the  mine.  I  am 
not  much  in  favor  of  10  hours  for  miners  and  laborers. 

Q.  Are  you  of  that  firm  belief? — A.  I  am,  honestly;  and  there  is  another  thing: 
No  matter  what  the  adjustment  is  in  the  percentage  principle,  you  see  that  can 
not  continue  forever,  because  men  make  changes.  Our  breaker  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100,000  this  year.  I  am  going  to  put  200,000  through  next  year,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  no  rerating. 

Q.  Under  the  system  of 
the  capacity  of  your  mine; 
number  of  days'  work. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instance  in  your  region  in  which  a  coal  company  stayed 
out  and  refused  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  prices  fixed? — A.  We  have 
not,  until  here  lately.  They  take  the  coal;  we  do  not  refuse  to  sell  it  to  them, 
but  refuse  absolutely  to  renew  all  contracts  run  out.  In  this  case  we  refused 
absolutely  to  renew  contracts  under  the  old  basis,  simply  because  it  is  so  unjust 
in  this  light.  We  find,  at  the  rates  bituminous  coal  has  been  hauled  in  there,  and 
all  over,  and  at  the  rate  charged  us  for  anthracite  as  compared  with  bituminous 
coal,  that  we  can  not  live  unless  we  come  down  in  price  to  compete  with  it,  while 
the  railroad  companies  might  live.  Now,  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers of  a  railroad  is  that  we  simply  get  a  profit  at  the  mine,  if  there  is  any,  while 
if  railroads  do  not  make  anything  there  they  do  on  carting  it,  for  the  price  for 
carrying  anthracite  coal  is  about  10  mills  per  mile,  while  the  average  rate  for 
bituminous  coal  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2|  mills.  That  is  one  of  the  leading 
troubles  in  the  anthracite  region.  If  they  carry  anthracite  coal,  we  can  not  see 
why  they  can  not  carry  it  for  the  same  price  that  bituminous  is  hauled.  It  ought 
to  be  the  same. 

Q.  If  the  operators  in  your  region  who  have  coal  to  market  should  send  their 
coal  and  pay  the  railroad  companies  their  price  for  transporting  it,  what  would 
be  the  result? — A.  Of  course  they  probably  would  furnish  you  cars,  though  we 
have  instances  where  we  have  ordered  cars,  I  guess  2  years  ago,  and  they  simply 
make  a  polite  reply  that  they  have  no  cars.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson;  we  have  ordered  cars  time  and  .again,  and  our  collieries  are  connected 
with  their  tracks.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  10  cars  in  2  years.  We  must  sell 
at  what  we  can  get. 

Q.  The  operators  of  mining  properties  along  these  lines  have  no  alternative  but 
to  allow  railroad  companies  to  dispose  of  their  product? — A.  That  is  about  the 
essence  of"  it. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  mining  property,  and  digs  the  coal 
to  the  surface  and  loads  it  on  a  railroad  car,  have  any  say  as  to  what  it  shall  be 
sold  to  the  consumer  for,  or  do  the  carrying  companies  fix  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer?— A.  They  do;  for  instance,  you  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday  where  they 
regulated  the  prices  for  May. 

Q.  You  get  60  per  cent? — A.  Of  whatever  they  agreed  upon.  We  have,  to  take 
their  word  for  that. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal  producer  of  the 
anthracite  region,  who  is  obliged  to  deal  with  such  surroundings,  is  simply  the 
crushing  power  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  miner? — A.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand, I  think,  what  you  mean,  and  I  would  reply  to  that  something  like  this:  We 
are  between  two  millstones.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  not  see. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  how  some  collieries  right  there  are  making 
so  much  more  time  than  we  are  making.  That  is  the  great  trouble.  The  result 
is  they  are  full  of  employees  all  the  time.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employees,  it 
is  with  the  individuals  who  can  not  give  as  much  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  You  said  the  railroads  made  a  price  for  the  month  of 
May  just  lately.  How  do  you  know  the  price  they  obtain  for  that;  do  they  make 
you  a  written  statement? — A.  They  make  us  a  written  statement.  In  some  con- 
tracts there  are  provisions  by  which,  if  you  desire  it,  you  can  get  the  president  to 
swear  to  it,  but  that  clause  is  in  but  very  few.  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQTTHAR.)  Even  if  you  knew  you  would  have  no  remedy. — A. 
That  is  the  point;  we  have  no  remedy;  and  the  moment  we  get  in  a  quarrel  with 
them  we  strain  the  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  the  price  for  which  your  coal  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers by  the  companies  who  carry  it  from  the  mine  to  the  market  determine 
the  price *to  be  paid  for  mining  it? — A.  Yes;  due  to  the  fact  that  we  in  turn  are 
governed  by  what  they  pay  for  mining,  and  they  govern  that  themselves,  so  we 
are  right  in  their  hands  all  the  time.  Suppose  we  attempted  to  run  a  rate  scale  5 
per  cent  below  them,  of  course  we  would  expect  that  our  men  would  strike  at 
once.  That  is  a  policy  that  is  carried  out  in  all  regions  there.  We  follow  and 
agree  to  pay  about  the  same  as  the  Delaware,  Lacka wanna  and  Western  and 
Lehigh  Valley;  whatever  they  pay  we  feel  satisfied,  whether  we  make  or  break 
by  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.  )  I  understand  that  these  railroad  companies  that 
own  their  own  mines,  work  their  mines  more  days  than  mines  are  worked  which 
are  owned  by  other  people? — A.  They  do;  and  under  what  they  consider  a  fair 
adjustment  of  capacity.  We  had  two  collieries  placed  on  a  certain  line — Dela- 
ware and  Hudson — connected  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka  wanna,  and  Western;  now 
these  companies  understand  each  other.  We  made  at  these  two  collieries  108 
days,  while  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  collieries  averaged  a  little  over,  I  think,  200. 

Q.  Nearly  double? — A.  They  fixed  the  percentage,  and,  as  I  say,  they  get  the 
great  majority  in  the  division  of  cars. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  to  allow  mines  to  run  their  full  capacity? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  sufficient  consumption? — A.  I  think  the  market  took  about 
43.000,000  tons.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  take  a  little  over  45,000,000  this 
year.  About  one-third  of  the  coal-producing  properties  or  companies  engaged 
in  the  anthracite  business  in  the  State  are  in  the  same  situation  as  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  other  two-thirds  are  connected  with  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  mention  that  the  average  working  days  in  the 
anthracite  region  last  year  was  142  days? — A.  That  is  what  it  actually  was,  count- 
ing all  the  mines  in  the  anthracite  region — a  total  of  374.  • 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  average  wages  of  the  mine  workers? — A.  Yes.  Six  cars 
is  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work.  That  is  the  allotment.  They  have  agreed  upon 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  State  how  much  is  held  by  the  cars  that  are  used  in  the 
mines. — A.  They  will  run  from  1£  to  2  tons;  they  differ  in  size  in  different  col- 
lieries, and  that  has  been  in  vogue  for,  I  suppose,  30  years.  Finally,  the  men 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lacka  wanna  regions  that  they 
would  not  load  over  6  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  they  paid  by  the  ton  or  car? — A.  Both.  In  our 
case  we  pay  them  by  the  car  They  are  paid  both  ways. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  price  by  the  car? — A.  Well,  those  cars  range,  I  would 
say,  from  75  cents  to  $1.20;  that  is,  running  from  l£  to  2  tons.  Of  course,  very 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vein.  For  mining  in  a  4-foot  vein  we  have  to 
pay  a  little  more  than  for  mining  in  a  thicker  vein,  with  less  impurities. 

Q.  The  average  wages  of  miners  in  your  district — the  day's  work  is  6  cars;  the 
fellow  who  helps  gets  one-third;  suppose  this  is  $1  a  car;  he  will  get  $2,  and  the 
other  fellow  gets  §4,  and  he  buys  all  tools  and  supplies  out  of  that;  so  that  while 
the  laborer  is  making  $2  the  miner  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2.50  or  pretty  close 
to  that? — A.  Of  course,  you  have  to  take  the  general  average  to  get  at  it,  for 
different  mines  differ  in  price.-  It  is  very  hard.  In  some  places  it  is  contract 
labor;  some  places  day  work,  and  in  some  places  instead  of  working  days  full 
time  they  work  5  or  6  hours;  so  you  can  reduce  it  in  proportion.  That  is  a  great 
drawback.  Failure  to  bring  about  full  time  should  be  adjusted  so  that  employees 
of  the  anthracite  region,  about  150,000,  should  be  considered  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  trade,  and  if  they  all  worked  about  the  same  time,  even 
for  only  142  instead  of.  200  and  250  days,  they  would  be  much  better  satisfied  with 
their  condition. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  transportation  companies  fix  a  price  to  the  con- 
sumer.— A.  Fix  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  are  individual  operators  who 
are  shipping  where  there  are  two  or  three  mines  connected  with  a  particular  road, 
and  putting  the  coal  on  the  market.  You  can  hardly  say  coal  companies  fix  the 
price — indirectly  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Substantially? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  When  the  independent  operator  sends  his  product  to 
the  market  by  one  of  the  railroads  of  the  mining  combination,  is  the  competition 
in  the  market  conciliatory  between  the  two,  or  does  the  independent  operator,  by 
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force,  have  to  sell  at  t'ie  rates  laid  down? — A.  Yes,  they  must;  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  of  production  is  20,000,000  tons  more  than  the  demand  of  the 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  the  variation  in  market  prices  affect  the  cost  of 
transportation? — A.  Transportation  has  been  the  same  for  years. 

Q.  If  the  transportation  company  practically  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer 
and  always  receives  10  mills  per  mile  for  transportation,  is  there  or  not  an  incen- 
tive on  their  part  to  keep  the  mines  running,  though  they  know  they  are  dispos- 
ing of  the  product  at  ruinous  prices? — A.  Exactly;  that  is  correct.  They  carry, 
say.  thirty  million.  Suppose  they  lose  $1,000,000  this  year  on  coal  mines;  if  they 
make  four  or  five  million  on  their  roads  through  keeping  up  their  rate,  they  can 
afford  it.  They  would  be  the  gainer.  The  great  trouble,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 
that  it  is  constantly  curtailing  the  market  for  anthracite  coal,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  get  $5  for  coal  as  we  did  years  ago,  since  bituminous  increased 
to  such  an  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  large  transportation  companies 
own  and  control  both  the  rail  and  water  transportation? — A.  Well,  they  do  in 
this  way,  that  we  have  no  method  of  getting  it  to  the  water  except  over  these 
lines;  hence  they  control  the  whole  situation. 

Q.  Do  not  they  own  their  own  line  of  carriers? — A.  They  do,  largely, 

Q.  (By  .Representative  OTJEN.)  Has  this  question  ever  been  called  to  the  atten- 
•  tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  fact  that  the  railroads  charge 
for  one  coal  a  higher  price  than  for  another? — A.  Yes,  but  they  claimed  they 
had  not  the  power  to  regulate  it;  that  they  need  more  power  in  order  to  regulate 
freight  rates.  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  sued  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  commission  said, 
calling  the  case  up,  that  while  it  had  power  to  say  when  a  rate  was  excessive,  and 
it  could  name  a  rate  that  was  reasonable,  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  it;  so  the 
result  of  the  sjiit  was  placing  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  where  they  were  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  It  seems  from  your  testimony  that  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, constituting  one-third,  to  which  class  you  belong,  are  almost  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  two-thirds  who  have  connection  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies. Is  that  so? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  why  do  they  permit  any  of  your  coal  to  go  to  the  market? — A.  The 
only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  that  would  be  too  flagrant  a  violation  of  decency; 
that  could  not  stand. 

Q.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  that? — A.  Yes,  except  a  greater  power 
steps  in  under  such  a  radical  situation  and  helps  us. 

Q.  You  mean  Government  control? — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  given  power  sufficient  to  regulate  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  I  suppose  you  would  be  entitled  to  cars,  and- 
the  question  would  be  whether  the  railroads  were  able  to  furnish  the  cars? — A. 
Well,  you  could  go  along  the  lines  and  find  thousands  of  cars  resting  in  different 
freight  yards;  we  ask  them  for  cars  and  they  will  write  us  that  they  are  short  of 
cars  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  rail- 
road companies  justifying  themselves  in  discriminating  against  any  operator  by 
refusing  him  cars? — A.  I  do  not  know,  ordinarily,  what  to  say  to  that;  of  course, 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than,  "  We  have  the  whip  and  we  will  use  it  to  the 
extent  we  think  best  in  our  own  interests.'' 

Q.  Can  they  always  advance  reasons  rather  difficult  to  disprove? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
Of  course,  there  is  very  little  honor  among  those  larger  companies.  They  want 
to  regulate  and  will  regulate  this  product.  Of  course,  they  avoid  and  evade  the 
truth  very  often  in  order  to  avoid  getting  in  trouble,  you  know.  But  we  know, 
through  experience,  about  how  these  things  go.  We  are  simply  in  the  hands  of 
the  coal-carrying  companies  who  have  large  interests  in  coal  mines.  If  we  go 
into  a  fight  with  them  the  first  thing  you  know  they  knock  down  coal  half  a  dol- 
lar a  ton.  Suppose  they  lose  $100,000  in  a  fight,  you  never  see  them  knock  down 
rates  on  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Freights  have  never  changed? — A.  It  is  in  their  power, 
in  other  words,  to  run  their  coal  mines  at  a  loss  and  make  a  magnificent  profit  on 
their  railroads;  and  that  will  close  every  one  of  the  independent  operators.  You 
see  the  situation.  It  is  in  the  power  of  these  coal-carrying  companies  who  own 
coal  mines  and  railroads,  which  carry  coal  to  the  tide  as  well  as  to  the  lakes,  to 
close  up  every  independent  operator  in  this  way.  They  can  so  reduce  the  profits 
on  coal  and  keep  up  freight  i-ates  that  they  can  lose  the  profit  on  their  coal  and 
yet  make  a  magnificent  profit  on  their  roads.  That  is  the  situation.  It  is  due  to 
excessive  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  coal  trade 
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from  every  standpoint,  excepting,  of  course,  that  of  those  who  are  directly  profit- 
ing by  it,  to  have  coal  mines  owned  and  operated  by  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes; 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  to  have  a  railroad  having  a  large  interest  in 
coal  mines  and,  through  that  railroad,  controlling  the  situation.  Those  railroads 
control  the  anthracite  region  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  This  power,  then,  which  you  are  speaking  about,  has 
been  so  absolute  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  gather  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  there  at  a  comparatively  small  figure? — A.  Yes,  they  have  bought 
very  low.  Take  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  for  instance,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western.  The  Reading,  for  instance,  owns  about  90,000  acres,  I 
should  say,  of  coal  territory.  Every  foot  of  it  does  not  carry  coal,  but  it  is  in  the 
coal  fields  and  was  bought  for  coal  lands  and  bought  very  cheaply.  Now  they  are 
operating  on  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres.  Of  course  they  pay  a  royalty  on  all  the 
rest — on  the  unmined  coal.  That  means  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  in  advance  as  royalty  for  coal  which  probably  will  not  be  mined  in 
50  years  from  now.  They  never  could  do  that  except  by  having  an  excessive  rate 
on  something;  and  the  freight  rates  keep  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  they  own  the  surface? — A.  In  most  cases  they  do; 
in  some  cases  they  do  not;  but  they  own  the  coal,  and  that  is  equal  to  controlling 
the  situation.  You  often  see  it  reported  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  lost 
$200,000  or  $300,000  last  month.  Whatever  it  may  be,  under  the  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  at  all.  What  they  are  paying  for  this  undeveloped  territory — taxes 
and  everything — makes  their  fixed  charges  enormous.  If  you  are  operating  an 
acre  and  have  4  or  5  acres  that  you  are  doing  nothing  with,  and  the  acre  must 
carry  it  all,  you  see  you  lose  money.  When  you  see  it  reported  that  they  have  lost 
money,  that  is  true;  it  is  true  that  the  fixed  charges,  due  to  the  policy  adopted 
of  getting  everything  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  make  it  heavy  on  the  portion  they 
are  operating. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  If  they  were  operating  it  all  they  would  not  be 
losing  money? — A.  That  would  be  very  different.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  when 
I  speak  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  operating  a  small  proportion  of  the  prop- 
erty compared  with  the  portion  that  is  undeveloped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of 
taxing,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  States? — A.  Not  very  much.  Of 
course  the  rule  is  to  tax  these  properties  in  different  counties  at  different  valua- 
tions. Whether  that  is  equitable  all  around  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can 
simply  say  what  the  ordinary  colliery  tax  is  now — about  $2,000,  open  and  devel- 
oped; and  there  are  374  of  these,  and  a  very  large  territory  undeveloped.  What 
that  taxation  is  based  on  in  different  counties  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  it  subject  simply  to  the  county  assessors? — A.  Yes. 
In  some  cases  they  regulate  them  upon  the  number  of  feet  in  thickness.  Suppose 
there  are  five  veins  and  in  those  five  veins  there  is  30  feet  of  coal,  they  then 
place  a  valuation  on  the  coal  per  foot  in  thickness.  Other  places  they  take  it  per 
acre  without  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  commissioners  or  assessors,  or  the  policy  which  they  adopt  in  different  coun- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  You  are  speaking  of  the  coal  which  is  undeveloped? — 
A.  Yes,  generally.  Suppose  you  take  the  assessment  of  25  acres  of  unmined  coal. 
So  much  is  assessed  on  the  plant.  They  rate  those  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
forty  thousand,  then  so  much  per  foot  in  thickness  on  the  unmined  coal.  In  our 
county  they  make  the  assessment  every  3  years.  In  the  third  year  the  engineer 
goes  over  the  map  with  the  commissioner,  and  usually  the  maps  are  sworn  to,  and 
they  make  the  deduction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  region  in  the 
last  few  years? — A.  No  general  strike;  some  small  local  matters;  nothing  general 
since  1877. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  have  been  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and 
lockouts? — A.  There  is  nothing  about  that  that  you  do  not  know — the  physical 
suffering  to  the  employees,  etc.;  to  employers,  loss  of  business  and  profits;  to  the 
community  at  large,  restriction  of  business  and  tendency  to  violate  laws,  gener- 
ally started  by  men  who  have  no  families.  That  we  find.  As  to  boycott  or 
blacklist,  we  have  very  little  of  that.  They  have  had  more  of  that  in  the  central 
coal  region. 

Picketing  and  patrolling  is  usually  done  by  police,  who  guard  and  protect  prop- 
erty. Results  are  influenced  through  conferences,  with  the  view  of  mutual 
understandings,  the  hiring  of  workers  who  are  nonsympathetic  with  strikes,  and 
the  closing  of  works  until  the  old  employees  seek,  from  poverty,  their  places. 
Sympathetic  strikes  are  frequently  known  to  aid  the  original  strikes. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract or  otherwise? — A.  There  is  no  foreign  labor  under  contract  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  in  your  mine? — A.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  region.  Formerly  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  predominated.  There  is  now 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  Hungarians,  Polanders,  and  Italians — the  three  races  that 
have  come  into  the  anthracite  region  in  and  about  Scranton.  Ordinarily,  you 
might  say  those  two  first-named  nationalities  predominate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Have  they  come  in  gradually,  individually,  or 
have  they  been  brought  in  in  numbers? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  bring  them  in  wholesale.  They  come  in  with  the  train  to-day  and 
to-morrow  they  go  to  work.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  in  some  col- 
leries  they  predominate.  In  some  colleries  they  have  scarcely  any  miners  outside 
of  those  two  nationalities.  But  that  occurs  more  frequently  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  they  have  a  few  houses  put  up  and  where  they  are  huddled  in. 
The  other  nationalities  will  not  do  that,  so  they  get  a  large  number  in  the  smaller 
places  who  will  put  up  with  inconveniences.  That  class  goes  into  places  where 
the  other  class  will  not  go. 

Q.  What  classes  are  those? — A.  Poles,  Huns,  and  Italians.  There  are  a  few 
Swedes ,  but  not  so  many.  Those  predominate  in  certain  collieries.  In  the  anthra- 
cite region,  as  a  whole,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  taken  together,  form  the 
predominant  element. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  those  people  make  as  good  miners  as  those  that 
originally  inhabited  your  region? — A.  Not  as  good,  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  you 
will  find  once  in  a  while  a  Swede  or  an  Italian  who  makes  a  pretty  good  miner. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  others? — A.  Nothing  to  compare. 

Q.  What  are  the  influences  of  importation  of  miners  under  contract? — A.  I 
think  it  is  detrimental.  There  is  no  lack  of  laborers  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

As  to  wages  and  methods  of  payment — I  remember  at  one  time  our  State  passed 
a  law  that  left  it  optional  to  pay  every  2  weeks  or  every  month.  Some  liked  the 
2- weeks  arrangement.  We  rather  inclined  toward  it,  but  the  great  majority  pre- 
ferred the  monthly  arrangement,  and  I  am  free  to  say  we  did  ourselves.  That 
class  of  laborers  must  have  a  day,  or  2  or  3,  you  know,  after  pay  day;  and  if  they 
had  their  pay  twice  a  week  there  would  be  the  same  condition  to  contend  with. 
We  have  always  used  the  monthly  method,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  due  to 
the  class  of  labor  employed  and  their  habits.  Those  people  come  from  those  coun- 
tries where  they  have  10  holidays  to  our  1 ,  and  pay  day  is  practically  a  holiday 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OTJEN.  )  What  have  you  to  say  of  time  work,  piecework,  overtime 
work,  and  task  work? — A.  For  time  work  we  pay  a  certain  rate  per  day  of  10 
hours;  for  piecework,  a  rate  or  price  mutually  agreed  upon;  for  overtime,  usiially 
one  and  one-half  rate  of  time  work;  no  task  work.  We  do  not  use  the  sliding  or 
the  minimum  wage  scale  in  that  region.  We  do  not  issue  store  orders,  nor  do  we 
have  fines  and  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FABQUHAR.)  Is  there  a  system  of  store  orders  in  your  State? — A. 
There  is  what  are  called  stores  connected  with  the  company,  or  some  individual 
connected  with  the  company.  As  to  their  method  of  dealing,  doing  their  business, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  Years  ago  the  Reading,  for 
instance,  used  to  issue  store  orders.  I  have  seen  them.  But  up  there  we  never 
had  such  a  thing.  I  have  known  the  Reading  to  issue  orders  for  payment  to  their 
men. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Do  they  now? — A.  No;  there  has  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FABQUHAR.)  Do  the  men  owning  the  mines  there  erect  tenements 
and  rent  them  to  the  employees,  or  are  the  tenants  free  to  go  where  they  can 
shelter  themselves? — A.  Oh,  yes;  perfectly.  The  great  trouble  is  they  want  those 
houses.  For  instance,  we  have  46  or  48  houses  at  a  colliery,  and  the  great  trouble 
is — if  we  had  a  hundred  I  guess  they  would  fill  them.  There  are  houses  around, 
but  they  get  them  of  us  a  little  bit  cheaper.  For  instance,  an  individual  would 
charge  $8  for  a  house  where  we  give  them  a  house  and  a  ton  of  coal  every  month 
for  $6.  That  is  just  about  what  we  charge  them  for  a  house  and  coal.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  many  give  them  coal,  but  that  is 
the  way  we  do.  Others,  again,  charge  them  so  much  and  the  men  pay  for  their 
coal.  There  is  a  great  inclination  among  the  employers  to  piit  up  more  houses. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  miners  are  free  to  hire  tenements  elsewhere? — A.  Oh, 
they  do;  we  have  them  everywhere,  you  know.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever 
erected  a  house  except  at  the  special  request  of  the  men.  We  have  in  our  colliery 
now  men  who  want  us  to  put  up  10  or  12  houses,  but  we  would  prefer  them  to 
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have  their  own  houses,  because  they  make  better  employees,  become  steadier  and 
more  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  the  condition  of  tenement  houses  generally  in 
the  anthracite  region  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  rooms,  etc.? — A.  I  confess  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  could  not  be  for  the  money.  If  we 
put  up  a  house  a  little  more  costly  and  asked  a  little  more,  they  would  take  the 
smaller  house.  Usually  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  a  wash  shanty  outside. 

Q.  One  story  or  two? — A.  Two  usually. 

Q.  Two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up? — A.  Well,  no;  they  divide  up  into  about 
four  sleeping  rooms  in  two  large  rooms  downstairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  If  you  put  up  more  expensive  tenements  at  a  higher 
price,  they  would  probably  take  these  cheaper  ones  in  preference? — A.  I  think  for 
the  last  few  years  that  is  about  right.  I  do  not  believe  to-day  that  our  men  could 
live  and  pay  much  more  rent,  because  they  are  not  able  to  work  full  time,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  conditions  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  are 
very  bad.  When  a  lot  of  these  foreigners  go  into  these  houses,  you  may  find  one 
little  family  that  is  clean  and  nice,  and  right  adjoining  it  there  is  the  essence  of 
filth. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  How  do  the  tenement  houses  owned  by  other 
people  rent  usually? — A.  The  average  houses  of  the  other  parties  are  a  shade  bet- 
ter, average  better,  but  they  charge  much  more.  I  was  just  speaking  about  ten- 
ement houses.  Different  companies  have  different  methods.  We  prefer  not  to 
have  a  single  company  house  around  the  collieries.  It  is  true  we  have  bought 
collieries  that  had  those  houses,  but  very  few  were  put  up  by  ourselves.  We  have 
substituted  some  for  those  burned  down,  two  or  three  or  four  of  them,  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  charge  our  employees  $6  a  month  for  the  house  rent  and  a  ton  of 
coal,  furnished  whenever  they  want  it,  once  a  month.  Whatever  they  buy  over 
that  ton  of  coal  they  pay  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  understood  that  you  said  the  company  had  no 
stores? — A.  No.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  stores  which  parties  interested  with  us 
are  running;  and  many  will  call  them  company  stores — you  know  how  that  is — 
but  the  company  has  not  a  single  dollar  in  any  store. 

Q  Are  those  parties  related  with  the  mining  companies  in  any  business  way? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  in  certain  things  they  are;  probably  may  be  connected  in  some  busi- 
ness way,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it — different  stockholders. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  deduct  from  the  miners'  wages,  in  such  cases, 
bills  contracted  in  the  store? — A.  In  our  case,  so  far  as  the  coal  company  is  con- 
cerned, the  store  company  asks  permission  to  do  that.  What  we  told  them  was 
this:  That  if  they  would  get  the  consent  of  the  men  in  writing  that  they  wanted 
it  we  would  do  it,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  entered  into  the  contract 
with  the  company.  I  mean  that  where  they  had  it  in  writing  we  allowed  deduc- 
tions to  be  made. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  influence  of  the  company  store  on  the  trade  as  a 
.whole;  do  you  regard  it  as  something  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  trade? — A.  To 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  employees  it  is  probably  beneficial,  but  to  the  families, 
which  is  the  larger  per  cent,  I  question  very  much  whether  they  are  benefited 
or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  prices  in  the  company  stores  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  extreme? — A.  That  has  been  so,  and  is  so  in  certain  places  yet;  but 
in  our  community,  for  instance,  now,  there  are  hundreds  of  stores  in  a  big  city 
there,  and  they  can  not  do  it,  you  know.  They  have  to  go  pretty  near  the  rate. 
They  say  that  this  company  and  that  company  are  crowding  their  men,  or  some 
official  of  the  company,  or  either  the  store  or  tenement;  that  they  will  get  a  few 
cents  more  on  this  or  that. 

Q.  It  mostly  rules  where  there  is  no  outside  competition,  if  at  all? — A.  Yes;  you 
will  find  collieries  located  in  the  interior  some  place  where  they  have  not  compe- 
tition. I  presume  there  is  a  little  advantage  taken  in  that  way. 

Q.  Where  one  operator  has  a  store,  and  resorts  to  these  extreme  measures,  and 
a  neighboring  operator  gets  the  same  mining  prices,  same  rate  ef  transportation, 
as  well  as  his  product  at  the  same  prices  as  the  man  who  is  keeping  the  store,  is 
the  latter  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  the  product  as  compared  with  the 
other  fellow? — A.  Yes;  the  storekeeper,  wherever  he  may  be,  has  a  little  advantage. 

Q.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  man  without 
the  store  would  have  to  close  his  mine? — A.  The  man  with  the  store  would  have 
a  little  advantage. 

<^.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  without  the  store  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business? — A.  If  either  had  to  get  out,  he  would  have  to  get  out  first, 
I  suppose. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  is  powder  furnished  to  the  miners;  by  the  keg, 
usually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  it  would  cost  these  storekeepers  or  miners  by  the  whole- 
sale?— A.  The  storekeepers  never  buy  powder.  The  company  furnishes  all  the 
powder.  We  buy  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  you  can  get  it  for  at  wholesale,  by  the  keg? — 
A.  Why,  I  declare  I  do  not  know.  There  has  been  a  little  change  in  that  price. 

Q.  Is  it  about  90  cents? — A.  No;  they  had  it  at  $1.50,  then  they  made  it  $1.40  or 
$1.35.  I  think  the  price  is  $1.25.  But  it  is  lower  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  You 
were  pretty  nearly  right. 

Q.  Ninety  cents? — A.  It  is  $1.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Our  information  is  they  charge  the  miners  $2.50  a  keg,  and  they  get  it  for 
$1.20  a  keg. — A.  This  arrangement  is  nearly  25  years  old.  They  were  trying  to 
get  $1  a  car  for  mining  in  that  region.  They  wanted  two  things:  First,  $1  a  car; 
and  they  wanted  a  guarantee  from  the  company  that  they  would  never  advance 
the  price  of  powder  over  $3.  They  compromised,  and  the  company  agreed  not  to 
advance  over  $3  for  powder,  no  matter  what  it  was,  and  it  ran  up  to  $3.25,  but 
they  never  raised  it.  The  miners  got  the  same  and  the  companies  never  changed 
the  price,  and  never  changed  the  price  per  car,  but  they  have  lowered  the  pow- 
der. That  is  the  old  agreement,  tinder  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  that;  1877 
was  the  date  of  that  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.  X  Are  there  any  mines  operated  there  where  they 
require  the  employees  to  buy  at  the  company  store? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  about  that.  I  suppose  there  are  some  probably  unreasonable,  dom- 
ineering foremen  or  superintendents  who  take  advantage  of  circumstances  all 
through.  I  think  there  is  much  trouble  brought  about  by  overbearing,  domineer- 
ing officials. 

Q.  Where  the  company  collects  or  allows  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  the 
employees,  do  the  stores  pay  them  a  commission? — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  col- 
lect for  a  given  per  cent,  say  5  to  10  per  cent;  that  I  have  heard.  What  is  the 
question  23? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.HARRIS.)  What  would  you  say  is  the  influence  of  organized 
labor  on  wages? — A.  I  should  say  little,  if  any.  My  impression  is  that  it  has 
given  wages  greater  stability  and  steadiness,  due  to  the  fact  that  companies  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  controversies  all  the  time  with  the  men;  and  where  they 
have  been  organized  they  have  been  able  perhaps  to  regulate  things,  I  believe,  a 
little  steadier  than  before  we  had  organized  labor.  The  increase  and  decrease  of 
numbers  employed  I  do  not  think  has  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  it  has  given 
it  a  little  steadier  line.  That  has  been  my  experience,  as  I  say,  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Has  the  social  condition  of  labor  in  your  region 
in  the  last  fifty  years  improved? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  better  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  better.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  making  more  money  out 
of  mining.  The  community,  outside  of  these  later  comers,  has  become  more 
refined.  Their  families  are  getting  on  better.  They  are  educated  much  better 
than  they  were;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  social  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  in  that  country  has  improved.  They  are  more  refined.  I  do  not  say  they 
get  more  wages. 

Q.  (By  MT.RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  think  they  are  spending  what  they  do  make 
more  judiciously? — A.  Yes.  I  think  that  part  is  due  to  the  public  school. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  this  class  of  miners  that  you  spoke  of  a  little 
while  ago  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe? — A.  We  can  simply  express  it 
in  a  word;  that  is,  as  we  look  at  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  law  abiding  as  the  older  people  do.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  which  largely 
predominate  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Do  these  later  comers  tend  to  show  improve- 
ment after  they  have  been  here  a  while? — A.  Yes.  At  a  place  called  Nanticoke, 
where  the  Poles  predominate — quite  a  number  of  Hungarians  and  some  Italians, 
but  the  Poles  predominate — those  that  have  been  there  a  number  of  years  catch 
on  gradually  to  American  ideas,  and  their  children — probably  the  superintendent 
there  can  tell  you  about  those  things.  He  says  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  get 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  edu- 
cated; but  of  course  they  have  not  advanced  to  the  standards  of  these  others  yet. 
The  worst  thing  we  find  is  their  filthiness.  They  will  not  keep  themselves  clean. 
I  am  speaking  generally.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  employees.    There  have  been  odd  spells  when  the 
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market  was  very  dull,  but  generally  speaking  there  is  no  excess  to-day  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  employees.  We  would  be  glad  to  hire  100  or  150  to-day  or 
to-morrow  if  we  could.  I  am  speaking  of  certain  collieries.  Where  they  are  sur- 
rounded or  near  a  large  town  it  makes  it  easier.  But  where  the  collieries  are 
located  a  little  farther  from  a  large  town  it  is  harder  to  get  them.  They  are  like 
all  others,  you  know,  drifting  toward  a  large  town. 

Q.  That  would  be  only  for  a  part  of  the  year— employment  with  you? — A. 
The  wages  are  not  so  bad.  1  do  not  think  there  is  much  complaint  on  them. 
Everything  would  be  reasonably  smooth  if  the  production  was  not  so  great. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  days  of  labor? — A.  If  the  consumption  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  production,  which  it  is  not.  It  is  only  about  two-thirds,  and  hardly  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  you  could  employ  a  hundred  or  two  more  men 
and  would  like  to  do  it.  That  would  indicate  that  you  are  not  getting  out  a  pro- 
duction that  you  could  not  dispose  of.  Is  that  so? — A.  1  could  put  those  men  to 
work  outside  of  the  breaker.  But  I  am  speaking  of  miners.  In  this  class  that 
come  over  there  are  very  few  miners.  They  have  to  go  in  and  load  coal,  and 
gradually  be  educated  to  it  that  way.  I  am  now  referring  to  localities  where  it 
is  not  fully  developed.  This  colliery  is  right  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson.  While  we  have  houses  there,  they  prefer  to  drift  to  the  larger  towns. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  particular  cases.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  excess  to-day. 
I  saw  it  stated  in  one  of  our  papers  here  the  other  day  that  it  was  doubtful  if  we 
would  not  be  short  of  hands.  We  are  only  working  a  short  time  now.  The 
consumers  won't  buy  until  they  need  the  coal,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Are  there  any  children  employed  in  the  mine? — 
A.  Yes,  of  course;  under  the  law  we  can  not  employ  them  in  the  mines  under  14 
years  of  age.  We  can  not  employ  them  outside  under  12  years  of  age — in  the 
breaker,  for  instance. 

Q.  And  the  law  is  enforced,  usually — it  is  lived  up  to? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  pretty  generally,  though  it  may  not  be  lived  up  to  as  it  should.  If  a 
little  boy  comes  and  asks  for  work,  if  he  is  going  to  work  outside  we  will  ask  him 
how  old  he  is.  Of  course,  if  he  says  he  is  12  when  he  is  not,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
we  tell  him  he  must  bring  a  note  from  his  father,  showing  his  age.  If  he  says 
he  is  12  then  he  takes  his  chances,  and  not  us.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that  under 
our  State  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  laws  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  children? — A.  The  mine  inspector's.  There  are  8  or  10 
mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region.  They  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  about 
$3,000  a  year  for  a  given  number  of  mines,  and  it  is  their  business  to  make 
inquiries  and  do  their  duty. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way,  and  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  as  to  the  work 
of  this  mine-inspection  department? — A.  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  really  giving  their  attention  honestly  to  do  all  they  can  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  mine-regtilation  act  under  which  they  are  acting.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  that  are  not  giving  the  attention  they  should,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  line.  You  have  all  sorts  of  cases.  It  is  their  duty  under  the  act  to  visit 
the  mine  at  least  once  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think  their  inspection  is  impartial,  or  is  there 
a  kindness  sometimes  shown  to  the  operator? — A.  I  have  sometimes  thought  so, 
but  generally  speaking  the  majority  of  them  are  conscientious  and  try  to  do  the 
fair  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  it  come  to  your  notice,  the  claim  that  is  so  fre- 
quently made  with  reference  to  the  mine-inspection  department,  that  politics 
enters  into  the  branch  of  inspection  entirely  too  much? — A.  I  think  there  is  some 
truth  in  that;  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  politics.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
factor;  oftentimes  corporations  use  their  influence  for  some  person,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  average  man  will  not  be  quite  so  severe  where  a  corporation  has  aided 
him  a  little.  I  think  that  is  another  factor  which  is  sometimes  detrimental  to 
the  man's  being  absolutely  free  to  carry  out  his  inspections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.  )  Are  there  frequent  changes  in  the  inspectors? — A.  No; 
they  are  passed  through  a  regular  examination;  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
examination,  like  all  other  examinations.  The  highest,  if  the  thing  is  fair,  is 
appointed.  He  is  appointed  for  5  years;  that  is,  he  is  recommended  by  the  board 
of  examiners  to  the  governor,  who  appoints  upon  this  recommendation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  the  rule  or  principle  of  competency  usually  or 
always  followed  in  the  selection  of  these  inspectors? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  would  seemingly  be  a  bad  influence  for  operators  and  miners  and 
property  involved. — A.  Through  some  influence  or  other  it  is  not  always  the  best 
qualified  man  who  is  placed  in  the  position. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  We  understand  that  you  have  no  screens  in  the  anthra- 
cite region;  but  we  understand  there  is  a  system  there  that  the  miners  complain 
of  and  say  it  is  more  of  a  curse  to  them — to  use  their  language  and  adopt  their 
view  of  it — than  screens  in  the  bituminous  region,  and  that  is,  where  some  officer 
employed  by  the  operator  condemns  carload  after  carload  of  the  coal  which  has 
been  mined.  Perchance  some  impurities  have  gotten  into  it  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smoke  being  so  thick  they  can  not  see.  Can  you  say  something 
about  that  dockage  system? — A.  Yes;  there  is  really  but  one  remedy  that  I  know 
of  to  cover  that.  As  long  as  mining  exists  you  know  the  miner  will  claim  that  he 
is  wrongfully  docked,  while  the  operator,  or  the  official  who  is  looking  after  that, 
will  claim  that  he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right.  In  some  instances  the  men  will 
name  one  man  and  the  company  another,  and  they  will  agree  on  the  docking, 
and  even  then  they  will  have  difficulty  sometimes.  We  pay  you  so  much  per  ton 
for  every  ton  load  of  clean  coal  in  the  car.  If  they  could  all  agree  upon  a  scale 
that  worked  satisfactorily,  that  would  be  all  right,  because  every  load  is  weighed 
there  and  they  can  put  their  check  man  there  to  look  after  every  mine  car.  That 
is  done  and  a  record  is  kept  of  it,  and  they  get  credit  only  for  the  coal  that 
is  shipped.  That  is  the  chief  difficulty.  It  does  away  practically  with  docking 
to  a  great  extent.  I  know  where  it  was  offered  that  way  and  also  by  the  car,  and 
they  accepted  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FABQUHAR.)  Do  all  carriers  there  weigh  the  mining  cars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  gauging  the  weight  of  the  car  itself  by  the  heaping- 
up  process? — A.  They  do  not  heap  them  up  so  much.  The  great  trouble  is,  where 
we  have  paid  by  the  ton  they  did  heap  them.  Where  you  pay  by  the  car  the  car 
is  measured.  Where  the  rate  is  being  fixed  by  the  leveler  to  a  6-inch  topping  or 
ordinary  topping,  I  guess  you  will  find  they  are  the  same  all  over. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  the  weighmaster  throwing  out  a  car 
entirely  because  it  was  not  up  to  this  heaping-up  measure? — A.  You  mean  the 
docking,  possibly.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  cases.  Our  rule — I  think  it  is  of  a  fair 
average  of  them — if  a  car  is  not  right  you  will  find  it  in  docking.  The  miner 
that  does  the  docking  is  some  person  familiar  with  coal  and  with  instructions. 
We  always  follow  that.  I  think  the  docking  boss's  business  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  If  you  dock,  a  man  thinks  he  is 
wrongfully  docked;  if  you  do  not  dock,  he  will  throw  anything  into  the  car. 
Some  will;  I  do  not  mean  all.  I  can  hardly  say  about  what  is  the  best  in  the  dock- 
ing business.  We  say  to  the  docking  boss, "  If  it  is  not  right,  dock  the  man;"  and 
we  ask  the  man  to  come  into  the  office  and  talk  it  over;  and  sometimes  we  sus- 
pend the  man.  Sometimes  the  man  is  wrongfully  suspended,  due  to  his  laborer's 
fault  in  loading  the  coal.  It  is  a  perplexing  question,  always  has  been,  to  get  the 
exact  center  of  it  and  know  the  equity  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  public-school  instruc- 
tion— whether  it  is  of  the  proper  kind? — A.  Yes;  we  think  the  public  schools  are 
admirable  through  that  region — wonderfully  improved.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
school  conditions. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  efficient,  and  have  you  plenty  of  school  facilities? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  admirably  taken  care  of  through  the  region. 
As  to  public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums,  there  are  very  many  of  those, 
large  and  small.  That  is  properly  taken  care  of. 

As  to  the  earnings  of  capital,  I  can  only  speak  of  mining.  As  to  the  cost  of 
railroads  and  the  purchase  of  mines,  originally,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing now,  because  that  is  a  big  problem;  but  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  coal  oper- 
ators, I  think,  take  it  year  in  and  year  out,  we  will  always  have  3  or  4  months'  low 
prices;  but  generally,  I  should  say  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  take  it  through  and 
through  for  50  years.  I  am  simply  giving  the  average.  I  have  known  men  that 
have  made  25  per  cent.  I  have  known  lots  of  men  that  have  lost  $50,000  to  $75,000 
a  year.  That  is  due  to  conditions.  Sometimes  these  companies  get  to  running 
each  other  on  prices  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  knockdown  of  the  whole 
business.  I  remember  one  time  when  they  got  coal  down  to  $2.70.  We  put  in 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  month  for  9  months  to  pay  the  men,  and  then  they  began 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding.  I  suppose  about  everybody  lost  about  all  they 
got.  Those  are  extreme  cases  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  there  any  laws  that  are  detrimental  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  coal  business;  that  unnecessarily  hamper  you  in  your  business? — A. 
Laws  that  have  been  passed  have  been  beneficial  when  proposed  and  modified  by 
persons  who  understood  the  situation.  Sometimes  we  have  had  foolish  laws  that 
were  not  much  good  to  either  party,  but  by  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
somebody  representing  the  labor  side  and  another  party  representing  the  operator, 
we  generally  got  together.  The  mine-ventilating  act  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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anthracite  region  particularly,  entailed  an  immense  cost  upon  a  good  many  of  us; 
I  know  it  did  upon  us.  Probably  \ve  expended  at  least  $100,000  just  to  comply 
with  that  act;  and  yet  I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  many  years  experience  with  it, 
that  I  believe  it  has  been  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  mining  it  compels 
us  to  furnish  3,300  cubic  feet  every  minute  for  every  50  men  in  the  mine.  If  you 
did  not  do  it,  there  would  be  a  total  stoppage  through  smoke  and  impurities,  and 
in  deeper  mining  there  would  be  more  impurities,  gas  and  so  on,  to  contend  with. 
We  used  to  think  that  if  a  man  had  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  mine  it  was  a  big 
thing.  Now  we  have  200,000,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  Beneficial  to  both? — A.  Yes;  it  has  made  things  very  much  easier  for  the 
miners  and  laborers  in  the  mines,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  while  it  seemed  very 
hard  for  a  time,  years  have  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  all  concerned  and  a  good  thing  for  the  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Do  they  not  protect  the  operator  in  the  case  of  suits 
for  accidents  frequently? — A.  Yes;  it  provides  that  where  you  do  not  do  so  and  so, 
that  practically  the  companies  become  liable  almost  without  a  suit.  It  makes 
short  work  of  it.  For  not  complying  with  the  law  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  com- 
pany to  be  acquitted,  and  hence  we  all  now  would  rather  comply  with  the  law 
than  have  these  §5,000  and  $10,000  suits  for  neglect  to  comply  with  it;  and  to  that 
extent  I  think  the  provision  in  the  act  is  good;  besides  the  risk  of  being  prose- 
cuted and  having  the  suit  against  you  altogether.  Nine  out  of  10  of  the  opera- 
tors get  fair  play  in  the  courts  if  they  comply  with  the  law,  but  where  they  have 
not  complied  they  suffer.  In  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal — I  am  not  talking 
about  the  property,  the  land  purchased,  and  railroads  to  connect  them,  and  all 
that — but  in  the  mining  only  of  anthracite  coal  the  proportion  is  about  $112,000,000 
to  150,000  men.  That  is  about  the  proportion.  It  fluctuates  a  little  either  way,  of 
course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  stated  that  the  operators  of  that  field  had  been 
contending  for  the  same  tonnage  rate  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite coal  that  was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  bituminous,  a  reduction  of  10 
mills  per  mile  to  2-J. — A.  Yes;  2f  is  the  rate  now — that  is  the  usual  rate. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted,  have  you  any  idea  what  that  7  or  7-J  mills 

Eer  ton  would  amount  to  on  the  whole  product  of  your  field? — A.  The  output  of 
ist  year  was  forty-three  millions.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  it;  say  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  That  is,  per  mile? — A.  I  say  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  distance  from  the  region  to  the  general 
market? — A.  About  145  miles. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  If  that  concession  was  made,  it  would  prevent  the 
advance.  It  would  absolutely  set  aside  the  possibility  of  an  advance  for  all  three 
and  a  half  coal  in  all  probability.  It  would  broaden  the  market  for  anthracite. 
In  other  words,  we  could  place  the  coal  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper  at  different  points 
than  we  could  without  it. 

Q.  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  or  would  it  decrease  wages? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  that,  because  it  is  purely  a  matter 
between  the  miner  and  the  carrying  company. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  its  beneficence  would  be  only  in  extending  markets? — 
A.  Extending  markets,  and  especially  benefiting  thereby  both  the  employees  as 
well  as  the  employer;  also  all  consumers. 

Q.  It  would  to  that  extent  increase  the  number  of  days'  work  for  every  miner  in 
your  region  during  the  year? — A.  Decidedly;  it  makes  a  great  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  And  you  would  throw  so  many  bituminous  miners 
out  of  employment;  so  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is 
long? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  anthracite  probably  goes  into  a  territory  where 
there  is  no  coal,  and  rather  than  pay  $4  a  ton  a  good  many  will  burn  wood.  If 
you  can  get  it  within  what  they  consider  their  reach,  they  will  burn  the  small 
anthracite,  especially  the  small  grades,  because  they  are  cheaper.  There  are  cer- 
tain districts  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  bituminous  people  to  reach,  and  we, 
being  a  little  nearer,  could  reach  them.  It  might  affect  them;  the  tendency  would 
be  a  little  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  You  spoke  of  having  contracts  with  the  railroads. 
What  are  the  independent  producers  going  to  do  when  the  existing  rate  contracts 
are  terminated? — A.  Some  of  them  are  terminated.  We  had  one  that  terminated, 
and  many  others  had  contracts  that  are  now  terminated.  They  simply  want  us 
to  renew  at  the  old  rate,  and  we  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose? — A.  We  do  not  see  it  yet.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  about  some  remedy.  What  we  claim  is  that  they  should  give  us  a  larger 
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proportion  of  that  freight  rate .  We  are  asking  for  a  65  per  cent  contract ,  and  50  for 
small  size.  The  old  contract  was  60,  45,  and  32. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  existing  law  to  reach  that  condition,  or  have 
you  any  law  to  propose  that  would  reach  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
unless  it  would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  enable  it  to  regulate  things  that  are  reasonable 
and  compel  railroads  to  carry  things  of  the  same  risk  for  one  party  just  as 
cheaply  as  they  carry  for  others.  They  should  have  the  power,  in  my  judgment, 
to  regulate  that.  They  claim  that  they  have  not  sufficient  power;  that  they  can 
say  what  a  rate  should  be,  but  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Do  the  reports  say  that? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  what  they  said;  I  believe 
that  is  the  exact  decision;  at  least  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.).  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  regulation  of  trusts  and 
other  forms  of  monopoly? —  A.  I  can  speak  of  the  effect  I  feel,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  the  remedy  should  be.  I  am  prepared  to  say  two  things: 
The  pith  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  system  of  agreement  or  percentage  sys- 
tem, in  my  judgment,  is  all  wrong;  that  it  should  be  governed  by  time  work  of 
those  employed  throughout  the  anthracite  region.  If  there  is  a  day  or  two  more 
worked  by  one  party  than  another,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  it.  The  tonnage  sys- 
tem is  all  wrong.  Something  that  would  bring  about  uniformity  of  the  days  of 
work  for  the  employees  in  the  anthracite  region,  who  number  150,000,  is  the  best 
basis,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  true  basis  to  place  the  anthracite  coal 
region  upon. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  anthracite  region  if  the  railroads  were 
not  owners  of  the  mines,  and  each  company  could  work  independently  without 
any  discriminating  freight  rates? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  practically  a  question 
of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  would  govern  everything.  If  they  carried  for  the 
same  as  they  carried  bituminous,  each  company  would  have  a  general  agency. 

Q.  Would  you  meet  this  overproduction  the  same  as  you  do  now? — A.  The  same 
thing.  You  would  produce  too  much.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  restrict , 
but  I  think  the  restriction  should  be  had  in  days  of  work,  and  not  in  tons,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  larger  corporations.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because 
I  think  it  is  important. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  modem  machinery  in 
mining? — A.  There  is  no  effect  on  prices  to  speak  of.  It  tends  to  increase  profits 
and  reduce  the  number  of  laborers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  machinery  in  your  region? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  mining 
of  coal  direct  is  concerned,  we  have  not;  but  in  so  far  as  handling  it  in  different 
ways  is  concerned,  we  have.  The  capacity  of  the  collieries  has  been  increased 
three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Are  the  employers'  liability  laws  of  your  State  detrimental  to  the  trade  gen- 
erally?— A.  I  should  say  they  are  really  beneficial,  though  they  have  been  detri- 
mental to  individuals  here  and  there.  They  have  brought  about  a  general  condition 
of  safety  that  would  not  have  existed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.  )  The  law  permits  you  to  employ  children  12  years 
of  age  outside? — A.  And  14  in. 

Q.  Is  not  that  rather  young,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so;  we  think  it  should 
have  been  14  outside  and  at  least  15  inside,  giving  them  a  little  longer  chance  for 
education  in  their  early  days.  The  child  is  tender  at  12;  at  14  we  see  quite  a 
difference. 

Q  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  a  monthly,  semimonthly,  or  weekly  pay- 
ment law,  or  are  the  terms  of  payment  provided  by  law? — A.  The  payments  were 
intended  to  be  every  two  weeks,  though  the  law  leaves  it  in  a  way  optional;  but 
if  the  men  demand  it,  we  are  obliged  to  give  it.  It  works  both  ways.  Most  of 
them  up  there  are  paid  by  the  month,  mainly  due  to  the  class  of  labor.  A  large 
per  cent  of  them  want  to  get  paid  there  two  or  three  times,  and  that  thing  came 
so  often  that  it  was  detrimental  to  them  as  well  as  the  operators. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  uniform  mining  legislation  in  the  different  States? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  parties  familiar  with  the 
conditions  to  reason  that  out.  While  there  are  different  phases  and  different 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  region — practically  that  is  about  all  the  difference 
there  is  in  mining,  different  conditions — I  think  a  general  principle  could  be 
observed  and  a  bill  framed  that  might  be  beneficial  to  all  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Could  there  not  be  framed  mining  legislation  that 
would  be  acceptable  all  over  this  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Beneficial  alike  to  the  operator  as  well  as  the  mine  worker? — A.  Yes.  Any- 
thing that  is  enacted  which  on  the  face  of  it  shows  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give 
equity  and  be  equitable  to  the  miner  and  employer  alike  can  i^ot  last  long  until 
there  is  some  change.  Time  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  bill  that 
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would  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
take  careful  nursing  by  people  familiar  with  it  from  the  different  regions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Would  such  a  law  have  to  be  enacted  by  the  States? — 
A.  Yes;  but  still  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  If  recommended  by  this  commission,  for  instance-; 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  it  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  uniform  legislation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  general  expectation  among  all  the  mine  oper- 
ators of  the  country? — A.  Yes;  I  think,  generally,  it  would.  I  think  it  is  possible, 
having  representatives  from  the  different  States  giving  testimony  and  facts, 
people  familiar  with  those  conditions,  men  of  large  experience  in  connection 
with  mining,  giving  what  information  they  can,  to  a  commission  working  in 
harmony  with  them,  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  give  general  satisfaction  and 
which  would  be  taken  up  and  followed  by  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  such  a 
bill? — A.  I  should  rather  take  up  the  mine-ventilation  bill  and  go  over  that. 
That  has  been  amended  a  number  of  times.  That  has  been  a  very  good  bill  and 
is  to-day.  I  think  there  are  chances  to  improve  it  for  different  sections  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  remember  when  that  bill  was  passed.  The  anthracite  bill  was 
passed  20  or  more  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  adding  to  it  and  expunging  cer- 
tain objectionable  features,  so  that  they  have  now  a  pretty  good  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  It  has  grown  by  experience? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  was  introduced  as  a  result  of  experience  with  British  bills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  objections  to  legislation  in  the 
mining  industry  are  very  largely  due  to  the  causes  that  you  assigned — either 
miners  or  operators,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  prejudiced  against  that  legislation 
before  they  give  it  a  trial? — A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  And  after  they  have  tried  the  legislation  it  is  almost  invariably  found  satis- 
factory?— A.  I  should  answer  that  by  asking  you  a  question:  Has  it  not  been  your 
experience  that  wherever  there  is  any  legislation  on  any  branch  they  hardly  know 
how  to  take  it?  On  the  face  of  that  bill,  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  hard- 
ship to  us;  that  we  would  have  to  sink  a  shaft  and  put  up  an  elevator;  they  said 
we  were  obliged  to  build  it  in  a  given  time.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  while 
that  seemed  very  hard,  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  lived  long  enough  and  had  experi- 
ence enough  to  see  that  it  was  a  good  thing  all  around. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  district  favor  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  differences? — A.  They  are  pretty  well  divided  on  that.  I 
think  it  is  possible.  I  have  felt  that  for  a  good  many  years.  The  moment  people 
get  hot  and  the  thing  is  carried  too  far  arbitration  is  too  late. 

Q.  Conciliation  between  representatives  of  both  sides  is  what  I  speak  of. — A. 
That  has  been  pretty  well  thought  of,  and  generally  successful  in  our  region.  On 
the  part  of  two  or  three  companies  there  has  been  some  little  trouble.  Have  not 
had  any  for  a  long  time,  except  little  local  affairs.  That  has  been  a  good  thing. 
Take  that  Schuylkill  region.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  they  have  gotten  along, 
and  finally  gotten  the  sliding  scale,  which  is  a  perplexing  thing. 

Q.  How  can  committees  representing  miners  and  operators  adjust  a  question  of 
wages  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operators  who  meet  the  miners'  representatives 
for  this  purpose  have  not  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  their  own  product  when  the 
transportation  companies  fix  it? — A.  We  have  had  great  trouble  on  that  question, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  get  back  to  reason  is  to  meet  with  the  men.  I  have  met 
them  time  after  time  on  that  very  same  subject;  say  to  them,  "  If  I  pay  you  what 
Tom  Jenes  and  Tom  Brown  are  paying  both  sides  of  me — my  neighbors — ought 
you  to  ask  any  more?  "  We  generally  reason  it  out  that  way.  There  will  be  some 
little  straw  that  we  give  and  take  and  get  it  as  near  our  neighbors'  as  we  can. 
We  are  all  governed  by  what  those  companies  pay.  Some  operator  will  pinch  and 
tiim  a  little  to  get  more  profit  from  his  business. 

Q.  If  the  operators  in  your  region  were  free  agents  to  transport  and  sell  their 
own  product  and  fix  their  own  prices,  would  that  not  encourage  the  principles  of 
conciliation  as  between  yourselves  and  the  miners? — A.  I  think  it  would.  The 
operators  would  become  more  of  self,  and  would  not  have  to  refer  to  other 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  your  miners  organized? — A.  Not  that  we  know  of. 
I  will  say  this:  There  has  been  considerable  organizing,  and  while  to-day  there 
may  be  an  organization  which  is  perfect,  there  has  not  been  much  of  an  organi- 
zation around  Scranton  for  a  number  of  years.  There  has  been  a  nucleus  of  it, 
and  I  understand  that  of  late  they  have  been  putting  their  heads  together  to 
begin  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  operator  who  employs  organized  miners  is  at  any  disad- 
vantage in  the  business? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  see  a  bit  of  difference.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  employing  organized  labor  or  not.  They  are  pretty  well 
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mixed.  I  take  it  that  we  have  a  number — practically  half  of  our  men — in  the 
organization.  I  do  not  know  how  many ;  I  know  there  are  some.  That  is  a 
question  we  do  not  have  much  trouble  about.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case  of  late  years,  that  any  unreasonable  demand  is  made  on  the  part  of  those 
organizations;  that  is,  generally.  If  there  is  any  fault-finding,  they  take  it  up 
and  say:  "Here,  that  is  not  exactly  right;  we  had  better  remedy  that."  Really, 
we  have  had  very  little  trouble  that  way.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  is  a  pretty  good 
thing:  Generally  where  there  is  an  organization,  if  we  can  understand,  and  we 
generally  do,  that  there  is  a  little  dissatisfaction  on  some  point,  we  begin  to  take 
it  up  quicker  perhaps  than  if  there  were  no  organization. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  employers  to  have  all  miners  organized 
and  to  fix  the  scale  that  all  would  have  to  pay,  and  no  deviation  from  it? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  any  disadvantage.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  anthracite 
region  that  sliding  scale  is  practically  open.  It  is  really  an  organization  of  labor 
consulting  with  organized  capital.  They  have  run  along  quite  smoothly  ;  seem 
to  get  along  quite  nicely. 

STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  County  of  Lackawanna: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

R.  G.  BROOKS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  July,  1899. 

WM.  W.  WILCOX, 

Notary  Public. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  10, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WALTER  J.  MTJLLINS, 

Coal  Operator,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Mullins,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  appeared  as  a  witness  at  2.55  p.  in.  The 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  mine  owner,  and 
manager  of  several  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  growth  or  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  In  the  mining  industry  trade  unionism  has  grown  very  materially  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  while  I  can  not  give  the  proportion  of  employees  embraced  in  the 
membership  generally,  I  can  say  with  reference  to  my  own  State  that  probably 
not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  members  of  trade  unions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  trade  union  yourself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  particular  ideas  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  trade  unions, 
whether  beneficial  to  the  trade  or  those  who  are  members  of  them? — A.  My  experi- 
ence or  observation  has  been  that  they  have  been  rather  beneficial  both  to  the 
employees  and  to  the  mine  owners,  for  this  reason:  With  an  organization  that  is 
managed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  miners' 
organization  for  some  years  past,  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  fair  basis  of  prices. 
It  has  made  our  industry  more  stable,  and  has  given  a  certain  security  to  our 
operations  that  we  could  not  have  had  if  we  were  troubled  by  local  disturbances, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  union  was  formed  and  made  as  solid  as  it  is  now.  I 
have  been  for  some  time  rather  pleased  with  the  miners'  organization.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  others. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  observation  as  to  the  difference  between  nonunion  and 
union  labor? — A.  I  have  not  really  had  any  experience  as  to  that,  except  that  two 
of  our  mines  were  operated  under  nonunion  labor  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
only  lately  been  incorporated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  I  have  not  observed 
there  any  material  difference,  because  they  were  governed  largely  by  the  labor 
union  in  their  scale  of  prices,  etc.,  and  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  very  much 
difference  between  them  and  the  mines  operated  under  unionism. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  or  lockouts  in  your  region  lately? — A.  No;  not 
for  nearly  2  years.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  had  two  or  three  strikes  and  lockouts. 
We  have  a  little  local  affair  at  one  of  our  mines  at  present.  It  is  a  disturbance 
that  is  purely  local. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  arbitration  in  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  have 
had  some;  not  a  great  deal.  We  had  a  strike  in  1894  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Massillon  district  of  Ohio-^-quite  a  considerable  district,  where  we  are  interested. 
I  think  the  duration  of  it  was  about  9  months.  It  began  in  February,  1894. 
That  was  finally  settled  through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  We  have  a  State 
board  of  arbitration,  which  was  organized  under  the  State  law  a  couple  of  years 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory? — A.  No;  it  is  voluntary.  After  this  strike  had  gone  along 
about  8  months  they  volunteered  their  services  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
settlement;  and  largely  through  the  mediation  of  this  State  board  of  arbitration 
we  finally  agreed  on  a  plan  of  arbitration,  which  was  not  conducted  by  the  State 
board,  but  by  a  local  committee  of  three  arbitrators,  and  the  matter  was  settled 
in  that  way,  although  the  settlement  was  not  at  the  time  satisfactory  to  the 
miners,  and  they  did  not  accept  it. 

Q.  Is  the  public  mind  favorable  to  arbitration  in  your  section? — A.  That  is 
rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  operators,  as  a  rule,  are  favorable  to 
arbitration. 

Q.  How  about  the  miners  themselves? — A.  I  think  in  my  immediate  section 
the  miners  are  hardly  as  favorable  as  they  were,  but  they  are  always  ready  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  this  State  board;  I  have  noticed  that.  I  think  the  dis- 
appointment of  this  one  decision  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  miners 
dissatisfied  with  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement  in  that  section.  What  it  is 
generally  throughout  the  State  or  generally  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
the  different  States  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  keep  what  is  known  as  a  blacklist? — A.  I  have  never  known 
of  its  being  done. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  the  miners  employed  in  your  mines?— A.  I 
think  possibly  the  majority  of  the  employees  employed  by  us  are  men  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  We  have  had  men  in  our  employ  at  the  different  mines  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  originally  Irish,  Welsh,  English,  and  German.  We  have  very 
few  of  other  nationalities. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  element  predominates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  white  or  black? — A.  White,  altogether. 

Q.  Is  there  much  jealousy  manifested  Dy  the  Americans  against  their  foreign 
neighbors  there? — A.  No.  As  a  rule,  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Americans 
are  sons  of  the  foreigners  who  were  originally  miners.  We  have  not  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element  as  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  have  little  friction  on  that  subject? — A.  Very  little  throughout  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  observation  of  the  effect  or  rise  of  injunctions  in  strikes? — 
A.  Not  personally.  All  I  know  of  that  is  from  newspaper  reading  and  hearsay. 

Q.  HOAV  do  you  pay  the  wages  of  your  laborers? — A.  Semimonthly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best? — A.  I  think  that  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  miners.  Generally  with  the  class  of  miners  we  have,  and,  I  think,  gener- 
ally throughout  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  which  district  I  am  most  familiar,  I 
believe  it  is  beneficial;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  beneficial  where  the  men  are 
inclined  to  take  holidays  on  pay  day,  because  it  results  in  spending  more  money 
throughout  the  month  than  they  would  otherwise  spend.  But  with  the  class  of 
miners  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  encourages 
them  and  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  wages? — A.  We  pay  the  miners  who  do  the  mining,  of  the 
coal  so  much  per  ton.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  day  labor  (we  have  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  employed  by  the  day)  paid  so  much  per  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  earning  of  a  coal  miner? — A.  In  our  district,  what  we 
call  the  Massillon  district,  it  varies.  For  the  day's  work  it  averages  about  $1.90. 
I  should  say  the  average  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  present  would  be 
$1.75  a  day.  . 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  for  the  year? — A.  That  varies  so  much  on 
account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  The  mines 
there,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year. 

Q.  The  average  miner  would  be  paid  $1.75? — A.  Yes,  taking  all  the  districts, 
thin  and  thick  coal,  and  so  on.  In  some  districts  they  make  as  high  as  $2.50.  In 
our  mines  they  make  as  high  as  $3.50. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sliding  wage  scale,  or  any  minimum  scale  by  law  or  rules 
of  the  craft,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  a  man  support  a  family  on  a  miner's  wages  in  Ohio? — A.  I  think  that 
they  could  do  it  pretty  well.  They  do  it  pretty  well  in  some  districts.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer  for  the  reason  that  in  some  districts  in  Ohio  the  miners 
have  comparatively  steady  work,  while  in  others  they  have  not;  and  in  some  of 
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the  districts  the  wages  per  day  do  not  form  a  sufficient  earning  capacity  for  a  man 
to  support  a  family  throughout  the  year  properly,  in  my  judgment;  in  others 
they  do. 

Q,  Are  the  men  paid  in  money  or  in  store  orders  or  in  other  things? — A.  Gen- 
erally now,  in  money.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  they  were  paid  almost  wholly 
in  some  sections  in  store  orders.  That  was  one  respect  in  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  work,  I  think,  was  beneficial;  it  largely  did  away  with  the  custom  of 
paying  in  store  orders. 

Q.  As  a  rule  now  they  are  paid  in  cash? — A.  In  money. 

Q.  And  semimonthly? — A.  Yes.  We  have  a  State  law  in  Ohio  compelling  pay- 
ment of  wages  semimonthly. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  on  that  law? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  applies  only  to  corporations.  Individuals  could  evade  the  law  if 
they  desired.  It  is  the  general  custom  there  now,  and  it  universally  prevails 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  and  penalties  that  operates  upon  the  miners? — 
A.  The  only  penalties  that  I  am  aware  of  are  those  attached  to  the  sending  out  of 
what  we  call  "  dirty  coal,"  a  technical  expression.  When  a  man  loads  slate  and 
stone  or  an  excess  of  material  of  that  kind,  slack  mixed  with  slate,  in  a  car,  it 
makes  it  practically  unmarketable. 

Q.  It  is  a  certain  drawback  to  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  acquiesced  in  as  an  equitable  thing? — A.  It  always  causes  some  fric 
tion.  There  is  no  general  rule  about  that.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
we  have  to  encounter.  A  good  miner  will  never  do  that.  A  good  miner  will 
always  be  careful  that  his  coal  is  clean.  The  careless  miner  is  the  one  who  causes 
the  trouble.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  fair  basis  for  compelling  the  men  to 
send  out  good  coal.  We  use  a  system  of  docking  to  a  large  extent  in  our  mines. 
We  generally  deprive  them  of  cars  for  a  little  time,  although  at  some  mines  we 
have  a  sort  of  arbitration.  They  have  what  they  call  a  mine  committee,  and 
when  there  is  a  question  about  the  justice  of  the  dock  this  committee  is  called 
out,  and  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  committee  meet  and 
adjust  the  matter. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  miners  occupy  their  own  hoiises  or  rent  houses  owned  by 
the  mine  operators? — A.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  State  they  occupy 
rented  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  companies  or  corporations? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  general.  A  great  many  companies  do  own  their  own  houses.  I  think 
a  far  larger  part  of  the  miners  rent  houses  that  are  owned  by  individuals 
throughout  that  State. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  the  miner  working  225  days  a  year,  and  averag- 
ing $1.75,  would  earn,  on  an  average,  in  Ohio,  §393  a  year? — A.  I  should  think 
that  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  under  best  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  above  or  below  the  average  in  other  States? — 
A.  I  do  not.  There  are  some  districts  that  bring  that  average  away  down. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mining  business? — A.  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  it  for  15  years. 

Q.  How  do  wages  in  mining  compare  with  what  they  were  at  the  time  you 
went  in? — A.  I  think  they  are  about  12  per  cent  less  to-day  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Increase  in  production  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  production  in  bituminous  coal  has  increased  more  in  proportion  than 
the  consumption.  Fifteen  years  ago  West  Virginia  had  a  production  of  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  per  year;  last  year  the  production  was  over  15,000,000  tons;  and 
other  States  have  increased  in  proportion.  Natural  gas  and  oil  have  had  some 
effect  in  reducing  consumption. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  class  in  that  15 
years?  Do  you  think  it  is  in  a  progressively  improving  condition  or- otherwise? — 
A.  As  to  the  material  condition  I  can  not  say.  They  have  improved,  because 
until  within  the  past  2  years  the  condition  of  the  mining  business  was  very 
unsettled,  and  we  had  so  many  strikes  and  shut-downs  of  one  kind  and  another 
that  the  miners  suffered  in  consequence;  but  I  have  noticed  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  miners  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  I 
find  that  the  miner,  educationally,  is  improving  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  material  prosperity? — A. 
No. 

Q.  As  to  the  habits  and  manners,  do  they  show  improvement? — A.  I  think  they 
do,  decidedly.  I  can  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  those  miners  who  are 
what  you  would  call  immigrants,  but  the  miners  that  I  have  known,  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  have  been  for  a  great  many  years,  have  shown  a 
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decided  improvement  in  their  habits  and  general  condition,  except  possibly  then- 
material  condition.  They  have  improved  materially  in  the  last  2  years,  but  for  5 
years  previous  to  that  there  was  so  much  depression  in  their  business  that  they 
lost  a  great  deal  they  had  gained  before. 

Q.  Is  the  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  your  State 
now? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  regard  the  price  of  mining  as  too  low  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  miners.  That  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  the  selling  price 
of  coal  is  too  low,  while  almost  everything  else  in  manufactures  and  the  product 
of  the  earth — oil,  iron,  etc. — has  gone  up.  The  price  of  coal  is  nearly  as  low 
to-day  as  it  was  when  we  were  paying  a  much  greater  price  for  mining. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  coal? — A.  We  sell  to  the  railroad  companies — 
Pennsylvania  Company,  Nickle  Plate,  and  in  Cleveland.  Our  general  and  best 
market  is  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Toledo. 

Q.  Do  you  put  it  on  the  general  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sell  to  anybody  that  comes  along? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  offices  in  the  cities  where  you  sell  it? — A.  We  sell  through  offices 
in  several  cities — Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

Q.  It  is  open  is  it,  or  contracted  to  certain  companies? — A.  It  is  only  contracted 
by  the  limitations  of  freight  rates.  We  sell  wherever  we  can  get  a  freight  rate 
that  enables  us  to  deliver  it  in  competition  with  other  coal. 

Q.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  your  willingness  to  sell  to  anybody? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  turn  out  in  a  year? — A.  At  all  our  mines 
probably  between  500.000  and  600,000. 

.  Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  production  of  your  coal? — A.  It  is  hard  to  aver- 
age the  cost.  In  one  district  the  cost  is  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  in  another 
district.  I  can  hardly  give  you,  without  figuring  it  over  a  little,  what  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  tonnage  would  be.  I  could  get  that  very  quickly,  though.  We 
make  a  statement  each  year  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  showing  the  average 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  different  mines. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  a  particular  mine? — A.  In  what  we  call  the  Massillon 
district  the  average  cost  last  year  was  about  $1.05  a  ton. 

Q.  For  taking  out  the  coal? — A.  Yes;  that  is  high-priced  coal;  that  is  coal 
that  costs  more  than  any  other.  In  our  other  district,  in  what  is  called  the 
Columbiana  County  district,  the  average  cost  would  be  probably  25  cents  per  ton 
less.  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  What  is  that  coal  used  for? — A.  The  Massillon  coal  is  used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes;  chiefly  for  that;  and  the  balance  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  for  that  coal? — A.  The  markets  for  that  coal  are 
northern  and  northwestern  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  part  of  Indiana. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  sell  it  to  the  railroad  companies? — A.  We  do  not  sell  any  of 
that  coal  to  the  railroad  companies;  it  is  too  high  priced. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  sell  it  to  the  consumers? — A.  At  an  average  of  about  $1.30. 

Q.  Make  about  25  cents  a  ton? — A.  We  do  not  make  that  throughout  the  year. 
I  do  not  mean  that  is  the  net  cost  of  the  coal.  I  mean  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal 
produced  at  the  mine. 

Q.  $1.05?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  $1.30  is  what  you  sell  it  for  at  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  about  that,  but 
we  do  not  net  25  cents  on  the  output. 

Q.  What  does  that  coal  cell  for  in  its  chief  markets,  and  please  name  those  chief 
markets? — A.  The  chief  markets  of  the  coal  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit, 
and  then  it  is  sold  in  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  places  throughout  northern 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  is  retailed  in  Cleveland  at  present  at  $3.15  a  ton. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  transportation? — A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  And  the  rest  is  the  profit  of  the  retail  dealers? — A.  Partly  the  profit  of  the 
retail  dealer.  The  retailer  must  have  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  the  coal,  delivered  in 
his  yards,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  haulage  charges  and  the  cost  of  his  force,  etc. 

Q.  Does  the  price  vary  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  there  by  the  operators,  or  any  known  ground  of 
complaint  that  you  are  aware  of,  as  to  freight  rates? — A.  There  is  no  general  com- 
plaint, perhaps,  such  as  would  prevail  as  I  understand  in  the  anthracite  region, 
but  there  are  isolated  cases,  generally  occurring  so  frequently  as  to  disturb  the 
operations  of  the  individual  operator.  We  find,  for  instance,  where  the  railroad 
company  owns  its  own  mines,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  railroads  in  Ohio, 
that  it  will  fix  rates,  in  competing  for  large  contracts,  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  operator  to  secure  a  contract. 

Q.  What  railroads  in  Ohio  own  their  own  mines? — A.  The  Cleveland,  Lorain 
and  Wheeling  Railroad  Company  is  operating  mines  under  the  name  of  the  Pitts- 
burg  and  Wheeling  Coal  Company,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Q.  What  is  the  connection  between  that  coal  company  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany?— A.  I  think  they  are  entirely  separate  in  incorporation.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  two  are  managed  by  the  same  officers.  I  want  to  say  for  this  road,  that  I  am 
told  it  will  protect  its  individual  operators.  I  have  no  mines  on  that  railroad, 
but  I  know  from  information  that  they  do  protect  their  own  operators  to  a  very 
large  extent;  that  is,  they  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  competing  with 
their  own  mines  on  equal  freight  rates,  or  will  give  them  a  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage they  secure  on  these  large  contracts. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  railroad  officials 
who  run  the  coal  company  give  any  partial  advantages  to  themselves  in  any  way, 
in  freights  or  otherwise? — A.  J  really  do  not.  I  only  know  this— that  where 
some  large  contracts,  for  steam  purposes,  for  instance,  are  open  to  competition 
some  individual  operators  very  frequently  find  a  price  being  made  which  they 
consider  less  than  they  could  offer  to  produce  coal  for,  delivered  at  those  places, 
and  which  accordingly  must  be  made  up  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  In  advantages  accorded  to  themselves  in  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  matter  ever  been  investigated  in  Ohio? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
That  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  railroads. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  name  all  those  railroads  and  give  any 
statement  that  would  be  advantageous  in  ascertaining  how  and  wherein  they  dis- 
criminate against  localities  or  persons. — A.  I  will  name  the  railroads  that  are 
interested  in  mines  that  I  know  of,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  so  far  as  the 
discrimination  is  concerned  I  can  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that,  except  that  I  know  of  certain  contracts. 

Q.  Please  state  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  what  comes  within  general  runior, 
the  names  of  the  companies. — A.  The  railroads  that  I  know  of  being  interested 
in  mines  are  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley.  I  am  not  positive  of  any  others  being  inter- 
ested. I  think  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking  Valley  is  also  interested. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  and  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Ohio? — A.  We  have  a  railroad  commis- 
sioner there,  but  I  think  we  have  no  commission. 

Q.  Has  he  authority  to  investigate  questions  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads  interested  in  the  coal  companies,  or  is 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  you  refer  to? — A.  I  only  know  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  companies  is  the  same — that  is,  the  coal  company  and 
the  railroad  company  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Is  it  not  supposed  that  the  president  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad  at  one  time  used  the  stock  of  the  road  in  purchasing  a  large 
amount  of  territory  or  getting  options  on  a  large  amount  of  territory  in  Ohio? — 
A.  Yes.  That  I  know  only  from  hearsay  and  newspaper  reports.  I  understand 
they  used  about  §8,000,000  at  one  time  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railroad  come 
under  that  same  heading? — A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  the  line  that  parallels  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and 
Wheeling — the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie;  is  it  true  that  there  was  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  rates  on  that  road  some  time  ago? — A.  I  could  hardly  answer  of  my 
own  knowledge  as  to  that.  I  can  speak  more  particularly  of  cuts  that  I  am  quite 
sure  are  met  on  coal  hauled  from  West  Virginia.  I  believe  that  road  made  rates 
on  the  hauling  of  West  Virginia  coal  through  to  the  lakes  that  were  lower  than 
the  rates  made  to  mines  on  their  own  road,  which  had  half  the  distance  to  deliver 
the  coal.  I  had  that  on  authority  that  I  think  is  beyond  dispute. 

Q.  Are  they  hauling  the  coal  from  West  Virginia  for  less  money  than  they  are 
from  mines  along  the  road  to  the  market? — A.  Yes,  with  half  the  haul.  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  road,  and  told  them  it 
was  not  encouraging  for  operators  along  the  line.  They  claimed  they  had  to  do 
it  because  other  roads  were  doing  it,  notably  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  distance  between  those  mines  in  Ohio  and  the 
West  Virginia  mines? — A.  About  125  miles  from  the  market. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  cutting  the  prices? — A.  It  has  been  very  disastrous 
for  Ohio  coal.  For  one  thing,  it  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  deliver  Ohio 
coal  on  board  vessels  for  lake  shipment.  Also,  it  has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect 
on  Pennsylvania  interests,  because  the  West  Virginia  coal  hauled  at  those  rates 
is  enabled  to  undersell  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.  )  Will  not  the  Pennsylvania  coal  have  to  go  farther 
than  the  West  Virginia  coal? — A.  Yes,  somewhat  farther;  but  the  West  Virginia 
coal  has  been  hauled  much  cheaper  to  the  lake  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  discrimination  as  to  coal  going  East? — A.  No,  I 
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do  not.  Ohio  coal  is  not  shipped  East,  and  my  acquaintance  is  mostly  with  Ohio 
coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  discriminations  of  railroads  that  are  injurious  to 
the  mining  interests  of  your  State,  with  reference  to  particular  parties  or  particu- 
lar cities? — A.  I  do  not  know,  by  personal  experience,  of  any.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  great  many  operators  that  the  individual  operators  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  matter  of  car  supply.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  we  have  not  been 
discriminated  against  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  discriminations  in  things  other  than  mining  that  would 
enter  into  industrial  relations — iron  or  any  other  metal? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  mining  business? — A.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  the  bituminous  business,  that  there  are  any  trusts  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  that  is,  there  are  no  combinations  that  are  effective  as  yet.  There  are 
several  that  have  been,  as  I  understand  it,  talked  of,  but  none  of  them  consum- 
mated, as  far  as  I  know.  There  was  a  sort  of  trust  in  Ohio  last  year,  called  the 
Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  That  was  a  combination  of  railroad  interests — 
those  that  I  have  mentioned  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania;  but  that  svas  dis- 
solved last  fall.  Then  there  was  another  combination,  called  the  General  Hock- 
ing Coal  Company.  That  was  also  dissolved. 

Q.  Were  they  dissolved  byJegal  procedure  or  have  they  gone  to  pieces? — A.  By 
mutual  consent.  They  disagreed.  There  is  a  combination  now  being  talked  of, 
I  believe,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  it  has  not  been  consummated  as  yet. 

Q.  How  do  the  operators  and  miners  feel  with  respect  to  the  8-hour  law;  or  do 
you  have  one  in  Ohio? — A.  We  have  not  an  8-hour  law  in  Ohio.  We  have  an 
8-ho"ur  agreement  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Is  8  hours  considered  your  workday? — A.  Eight  hours  is  considered  our 
working-day.  That  was  agreed  on  at  the  Chicago  convention  a  year  ago  last 
January. 

Q.  Does  it  give  satisfaction  to  the  miner? — A.  To  the  miner  it  does,  and  I  think 
generally  to  the  operators.  At  first  the  operators  disapproved  of  it,  because  it 
made  quite  a  difference  in  their  production. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  the  rule  in  Ohio? — A.  Only  since  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

J.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  its  operation  on  the  character  of  the  laborer, 
the  quality  and  extent  of  his  product? — A.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  notice  any  material  change.  I  think  that  the  results  of 
his  labor  are  about  the  same.  Of  course  he  does  not  get  out  quite  as  much  coal, 
and  makes  possibly  a  little  less  from  a  day's  work.  That  is  probably  on  account 
of  the  facilities  of  the  mine.  Where  the  mine  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
coal,  I  believe,  in  our  Massillon  district,  the  miner  can  mine  as  much  as  he  could 
before  in  the  8i  or  9  hours,  because  a  large  part  of  that  time  he  was  waiting  for 
cars  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  equipment  of  the 
mine  for  taking  out  coal.  If  the  coal  can  be  handled  promptly  outside,  the  miners 
can  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  did  before  in  9  or  10.  If  the  mines  are 
prepared  to  do  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Has  the  shorter  workday  had  the  effect  of  improving 
the  mine  equipment  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Are  they  prepared  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  as  they  handled 
formerly  in  the  long  workday? — A.  Yes,  at  a  great  many  mines.  It  really  has 
not  made  as  much  difference  as  the  bare  8-hour  rule  would  imply,  because  for- 
merly the  miner,  while  he  may  have  worked  9  or  9£  hours,  and  in  some  cases  10, 
at  that  time  was  not  required  to  be  at  his  work  place  (that  is,  where  he  actually 
labored)  at  the  beginning  of  those  9  or  10  hours.  By  the  agreement  reached  at 
Chicago  and  at  Pittsburg  the  miner  is  required  to  be  at  his  working  place  when 
the  8  hours  begin  and  when  the  8  hours  end,  so  there  is  not  as  much  difference  in 
the  actual  time  spent  by  the  miner  as  would  seem  from  the  bare  mention  of  the 
8-hour  day. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Are  company  stores  in  vogue  in  Ohio? — A.  No;  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  succeeded  in  practically  abolishing  those,  except  where 
they  are  operated  possibly  by  some  persons  connected  with  the  company;  but 
they  are  not  known  as  company  stores  except  in  a  few  cases.  I  believe  there  are 
still  a  few  stores  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  Ohio  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
mines? — A.  Yes.  That  has  been  amended.  Formerly  it  required  that  they  should 
not  employ  children  under  14  years  of  age;  the  age  has  been  extended  this  year 
to  15.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  children  under  15  years  of  age  within  the 
mines,  and  they  are  never  employed,  to  my  knowledge,  outside  at  bituminous- 
coal  mines.  In  the  anthracite  regions  they  are  used  for  picking  slate,  etc.,  in  the 
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breakers.  We  do  not  use  children  outside  the  mines  at  all.  Inside  they  are  used 
for  "  tending"  air  doors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  age  to  limit  the  employment  of  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  law  in  your  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions of  laboring  people? — A.  I  think  it  has  improved  them  considerably  in  an 
educational  sense,  because  the  children  of  an  age  that  went  into  the  mines  some 
years  ago  when,  I  believe,  the  age  was  12,  are  now  in  school  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  where  before  they  were  working. 

Q.  Is  it  liked  by  the  working  people  themselves? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is. 
altogether,  because  a  great  many  of  the  thrifty  ones  want  to  see  the  children 
employed  at  a  lower  age  than  they  can  now  have  them  employed. 

Q.  Does  it  meet  with  general  public  approval? — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  convict  labor  in  your  State? — A.  No;  we  do 
not  employ  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  our  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commission  on  the  general  subject 
of  mining  or  any  part  of  it? — A.  A  question  was  suggested  to  my  mind  this 
morning  as  to  the  advisability  of  some  law,  possibly  not  a  general  law,  because,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  would  have  to  be  passed  separately  by  the  States,  regulating 
production  of  coal  of  the  different  classes;  regulating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
dfferent  districts  on  a  common  basis  for  meeting  the  market.  It  would  be  fair 
for  everybody,  and  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the 
different  productive  districts. 

Q.  Is  not  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  recognized  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  more  interstate  in  the  way  of  transportation  than  any- 
thing else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fairness  of  the  transportation  facilities  to  the  different  sections? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  most  important  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  question  connected  with  mining  that  approaches 
that  in  importance? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  decidedly  the  first  in  importance — 
the  regulation  of  transportation  so  as  to  give  the  individual  owner  the  same 
chance  in  the  general  market  with  the  railroad  owners. 

Q.  Have  the  miners  of  your  State  ever  made  any  cooperative  effort  to  secure 
equitable  rates  of  transportation? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  has  been  a  movement  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  move  to  do  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done. 

Q.  Afraid  of  the  railroads? — A.  Well,  possibly  some  of  the  operators  are  afraid 
of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  immigration,  coming  within  your 
experience? — A.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  experience  with  foreign  labor,  and 
my  only  information  as  to  that  is  what  I  have  heard  from  other  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Is  there  any  organized  combination  on  the  part  of 
operators  to  restrict  production? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  of  that  kind  existing  now.  One  of  these  organizations  or  combi- 
nations of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago,  I  believe,  had  a  limit  to  their  output  in 
this  way:  Each  company  interested  had  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage, 
and  when  they  exhausted  that  they  were  restricted.  But  that  combination  is  not 
in  operation  now,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  combination  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  at  least. 

Q.  Are  such  combinations  favorable  to  operators  and  miners? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are.  I  do  not  believe  the  operators  generally  regarded  them  favor- 
ably. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  nonunion  labor  in  your  mines? — A.  No.  All  our  men  are 
union  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  employ  organized  labor,  or  do  you  do  it  of  your  own 
accord? — A.  We  have  never  asked  any  miner  questions,  whether  union  or  not. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  with  our  men. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  employ  any  but  organized  labor? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know  every  man  in  our  employ  belongs  to  the  union.  They  sometimes 
come  there  not  belonging  to  the  organization,  but  miners  generally  induce  them 
to  join.  I  have  never  known  them  in  any  case  to  refuse  to  allow  men  to  work 
there,  but  they  generally  persuaded  them  to  join  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  When  a  miner  applies  for  employment  is  he  asked 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  the  miners'  union? — A.  No;  not  by  the 
operator. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  belong  to  the  miners'  union  do  the  men  in  your  employ 
demand  that  he  shall  belong  before  employed? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  case  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  But  after  he  is  employed  they  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  meet  as  well  as 
join  them? — A.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
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Q.  You.  spoke  of  strikes  in  the  past  2  or  3  years;  do  you  care  to  go  back 
and  state  in  your  own  way  the  causes  that  led  to  them,  taking  them  up  sep- 
arately?— A.  I  will  speak  of  one  of  the  general  strikes.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  local  strikes.  The  first  general  strike  occurred  in  1894. 1  believe,  and  was 
after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  interests,  really  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreement  each  year.  We  had  had  during  the  80's,  for  6  or  7  years,  and 
I  may  say  in  1890,  what  we  called  an  interstate  board  for  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. We  met  each  year,  adjusted  prices,  and  representatives  of  the  miners' 
organizations  and  the  operators  fixed  a  schedule  for  the  coming  year,  and  it  went 
along  very  smoothly  for,  I  believe,  7  or  8  years,  and  then  trouble  began  in  the 
Pittsburg  district.  As  I  remember  it,  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  that  dis- 
trict had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the  price  of  mining  down  in  order  to  give 
themselves  a  better  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  market,  and  it  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  price  10  cents  below  neighboring  operators.  It  compelled 
the  other  operators  of  the  district  to  ask  for  lower  prices,  and  the  miners  at  first 
would  not  concede  this.  There  was  a  long  fight  made  on  that  question,  and  the 
competition  became  so  keen  that  some  of  the  operators  forced  the  price  down,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  general  demand  for  readjustment.  The  whole  organization  was 
called  out.  I  think  it  was  in  April.  That  began  the  first  of  these  general  strikes. 
I  always  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  action  of  one  company  in  the  Pittsburg 
district — the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company. 

Q.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  strike? — A.  Well,  the  outcome  of  that  strike 
was  a  settlement  at  the  time — a  small  compromise;  10  cents  of  an  advance.  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  effect  of  that  strike,  according  to  your  judgment,  stimulate  the  coal 
business  for  any  length  of  time,  or  do  it  any  good  in  any  way,  or  otherwise? — A. 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer  that,  because  at  that  time  we  were  having 
trouble  with  a  great  many  of  our  mines.  It  was  not  settled  at  that  particular 
time.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  consolidating  the  miners'  union,  making  it 
stronger,  making  it  more  general  in  its  operations  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  the  union  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  mining  trade  gen- 
erally. If  it  were  effective  only  in  Ohio  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  our  State;  if 
effective  enough  to  control  products  of  competitive  fields,  then  I  think  it  a 
benefit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  more  recent  strike  of  1897;  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to 
that  strike  and  the  result  of  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  caused  very  similarly  to  the 
first.  It  began  in  the  same  field,  and  was  caused  largely  by  the  same  company, 
compelling  other  competing  operators  to  cut  their  prices,  and  resulting  in  the 
demand  on  miners  for  lower  wages,  which  was  resisted;  and  that  was  finally 
settled  after  a  little  over  6  weeks  by  an  advance  of  5  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  "In  each  of  those  cases  were  the  strikes  only  resorted  to  after  conciliation 
had  failed,  or  is  the  commission  to  understand  that  no  effort  was  made  to  adjust 
the  question  of  price  by  mutual  agreement? — A.  Personally,!  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  that,  but  I  understood  from  my  reading  at  the  time  that  a  number  of  efforts 
were  being  made.  Committees  met,  I  know,  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and 
operators,  before  the  strike  took  place,  in  an  effort  to  adjust  differences. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  of  1897,  what  progress  have  the  miners  and  operators  made 
toward  joint  conciliation? — A.  A  joint  conference  was  arranged  in  January, 
1898,  at  Chicago,  which  brought  all  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  States  that 
are  in  the  northern  territory  except  West  Virginia  together,  and  that  conference 
resulted  in  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  to  the  miner,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
8-hour  day  and  some  other  things. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  you  are  working  under  these  joint  agreements,  are 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  regarded  generally  by  the  employing  classes? — A.  I  think  the 
general  opinion  is  that  an  annual  agreement  is  a  very  beneficial  arrangement 
because  it  enables  the  mine  owner  and  operator  to  figure  intelligently  on  his 
yearly  contracts  with  some  guaranty  that  prices  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  season  of  his  contract,  and  it  insures  him  regular  work  unless  there  is  some 
local  difference  at  the  mine.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  that  system  of 
settling  the  wage  question. 

Q.  Are  there  any  binding  clauses  connected  with  those  joint  contracts;  any 
penalty  for  violating  them? — A.  There  are  not;  I  can  not  think  of  any  specific 
penalty. 

Q.  Simply  a  question  of  honor? — A.  Honor;  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  .observed? — A.  I  believe  generally.  I  do  not  know  any 
case  where  they  are  willfully  disregarded.  I  know  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  construction  of  the  agreement,  and  some  disputes  have  arisen 
because  the  contract  was  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been  made;  but 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  there  was  intentional  disregard  of  the  contract 
itself. 

Q.  The  larger  concerns,  I  presume,  who  are  partners  to  this  agreement,  usually 
carry  it  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  concerns  in  any  one  State 
would  put  a  false  interpretation  on  parts  of  that  contract,  or  would  operate  their 
mines,  paying  "a  less  price  than  the  contract  provided  for,  or  less  than  the  general 
scale,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of  such  action;  would  it  lead 
to  a  general  reduction  in  that  State? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  undoubtedly  would.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  smaller  operators  to  compete  with  the  larger  concerns 
in  the  general  market,  and  of  course  they  would  have  to  have  the  same  conditions 
of  operating  as  the  larger  companies. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken,  then,  I  presume,  that  a  uniform  rate  of  mining  must  obtain 
before  the  coal  trade  is  on  a  permanent  basis? — A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  the  price  still  exist  in  one  field  while  a  lower  price  was  being  paid  in 
another? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  How  would  transportation  affect  that?  Would  not 
that  be  a  great  factor? — A.  Transportation,  of  course,  would  have  quite  a  bearing 
on  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  transportation,  would  not  a  fixed 
tendency  be  created  for  the  best  goods  to  go  to  the  market  at  forced  prices? — A. 
That  is  a  problem  I  am  hardly  competent  to  figure  out.  It  would,  certainly,  if 
we  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  freight,  etc. 

Q.  I  say  equitable;  what  is  exactly  equitable  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  One  rail- 
road costs  so  much  more  than  another,  and  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  most  righteously  disposed  mind  to  arrive  at  what 
is  equitable. — A.  Yes;  that  is  really  the  problem — to  decide  what  is  equitable. 
If  railroads  charge  what  we  consider  an  equitable  rate  of  freight  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields,  the  West  Virginia  fields  will  not  be  producing  over  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  tons  instead  of  13,000,000  tons.  That  is  the  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  A  while  ago  you  said  that  when  you  first  went  into 
the  coal  business  the  West  Virginia  field  had  been  producing  about  1.000,000  tons 
a  year.— A.  Less  than  1,000,000. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  annual  tonnage  of  your  own  State  increased  in  that 
time? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  increased  over  3,000,000  tons  in  that  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  is  it  now? — A.  It  is  now  less  than  West  Virginia, 
a  little  over  12,000,000  tons  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  DANIEL.)  Might  that  not  arise  in  a  degree  from  the  luxuriant 
productive  capabilities  of  West  Virginia? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very  fine  coal,  and  it 
is  a  coal  of  unusual  thickness.  It  is  easily  worked  and  easily  mined.  That  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  As  to  employers'  liability  laws  we  have  not  any  specific  legislation  except  the 
general  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  miners,  which  of  course  we  have  to  observe, 
and  I  think  they  are  decidedly  beneficial.  We  have  statutory  liability  for  injury, 
etc.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  as  to  that.  I  think  the  miners 
are  fairly  well  protected.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  labor  that  is  better 
protected  than  that  engaged  in  the  mining  industry,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  a  very  good  system  of  inspection  in  Ohio,  as  I  understand  they 
have  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States,  and  the  miner  has  a  very  fair  guar- 
anty of  at  least  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  mine  that  he  will 
be  looked  after  and  protected  as  much  as  possible,  if  the  inspectors  do  their  duty; 
and  to  my  knowledge  they  always  do  their  luty  there.  I  know  of  none  who  has 
not  done  his  work  perfectly,  fairly,  and  well. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  in  reference  to  your  liability  laws  as 
they  apply  to  the  miners,  and  laws  of  other  States  as  compared  with  your  own? — 
A.  I  really  am  not  well  enough  posted  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  other  States  to 
give  an  opinion  on  them.  I  do  not  like  to  express  myself.  I  know  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  qualifications  of  inspectors  than  our 
State  laws  are,  and  they  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  foi  mine 
superintendents,  mine  bosses  and  inside  bosses.  Our  laws  are  not  so  strict  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Do  you  have  check  weighmen  in  Ohio? — A.  Yes,  we  have  check  weighmen; 
and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  work  with  check  weighmen  than  without.  Of 
course  the  miners  are  satisfied  they  are  getting  full  weight,  and  it  avoids  dis- 
putes between  the  operator  and  miner. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  at  times  that  check  weighmerj,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  direc- 
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tion? — A.  We  have  had  none  of  that  at  all.  Of  course  that  depends  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  man  appointed  as  check  weighman.  He  can  make  trouble, 
and  undoubtedly  does  in  some  cases.  They  are  entirely  too  technical  sometimes 
and  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  payments,  screens,  and  company  stores? — A. 
We  have  a  law  regulating  the  payment  of  wages,  twice  a  month;  and  we  now 
have  a  screen  law  in  Ohio,  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  which  compels  the  pay- 
ment of  coal  before  screened,  that  is,  run-of-mine  coal.  This  I  do  not  consider  a 
good  law,  however,  and  its  constitutionality  is  now  being  tested;  and  miners  by 
contract  have  permitted  the  operators  to  go  on  under  the  old  system,  screening 
the  coal.  My  own  view  of  this  law  is  that  it  gives  the  poor  miner  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  he  ought  to  have  of  sending  out  refuse  matter  from  the  mine.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  what  we  call  good  miners,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  are  good  miners,  careless  in  their  work,  and  send  out  slate,  stone,  and  refuse 
of  that  kind,  which  would  not  be  sold,  and  make  pur  coal  unmarketable.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  friction  between  the  operator  and 
miner.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  miner 
in  having  it. 

Q.  When  this  law  was  passed  were  you  working  under  contract  with  your 
miners? — A.  Yes;  the  Chicago  agreement  was  in  force  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  adhere  to  their  contract? — A.  They  adhered  to  the  contract. 

Q.  That  would  indicate,  would  it  not,  that  when  miners  make  a  general  agree- 
ment they  are  willing  to  respect  it  at  all  times? — A.  We  found  it  so,  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  semimonthly  pay  a  disadvantage  to  the  employers? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Has  the  weekly  payment  law  ever  been  tested  in 
the  court? — A.  The  law  was  passed  many  years  ago.  I  believe  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  in  Ohio,  but  it  was  then  in  general  force;  the  different  trade 
unions  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  had  become  the  custom. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Uniformity  in  mining  legislation  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  expect  full  information  from  you,  owing  to  your  experience  as  an  oper- 
ator and  in  joint  conferences  of  miners  and  operators  of  the  several  States. — A.  I 
believe  that  if  laws  could  be  made  of  general,  impartial  application  throughout 
the  different  States  in  the  competitive  field,  that  is,  those  States  which  are  by 
proximity  and  location  of  mines  necessarily  competitors,  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  payment  for  mining,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
mining  interests.  Some  States  pay,  for  instance,  for  the  mining  by  the  wagon, 
or  in  districts  of  States,  and  I  believe  in  some  States  almost  altogether,  so  much 
per  wagon.  While  the  size  of  that  wagon  is  not  determined,  sometimes  one  size 
and  sometimes  another,  it  makes  the  price  per  ton,  which  is  really  gauged  by  the 
selling  price,  so  uncertain  that  when  that  coal  comes  in  competition  with  coal 
produced  in  other  States,  which  pay  so  much  per  ton  definitely,  one  or  the  other 
is  at  a  disadvantage,  depending  on  which  pays  the  most.  I  think  if  there  was  a 
certain  universal  rule  for  payment  it  would  at  least  open  the  way  for  fair 
competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  payment  of 
coal  by  weight  or  measure? — A.  I  think  by  weight  is  decidedly  the  fairest  way. 

Q.  In  all  competing  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  weight  to  be  arrived  at  after  the  coal  has  passed  over  the  screen  and 
given  size? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  before  passing  over  that 
screen? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  That  leads  us  to  the  question  now  as  to  whether  or  not  the  size  of  that  screen 
should  be  regulated  by  law? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  should — the  superficial  area  and 
the  mesh  of  the  screen. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  encountered  there  by  reason  of  the  soft 
and  hard  nature  of  different  coals? — A.  Yes;  there  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  that  could  be  overcome  in  the  price  question? — A. 
I  think  one  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  to  regulate  the  price  to  conform  with 
the  screenings. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  believe  the  system  of  mining  by  measure  is  not  a 
fair  system,  to  say  the  least? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  fair. 

Q.  In  some  mining  States  they  have  what  the  miners  regard  as  ver>  good  legis- 
lation, and  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe,  is  credited  now  with  being  in  the  lead 
in  that  respect.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  recent  bills  that  have  been  passed  in 
the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  such  legislation  be  had  now? — A.  I  can  only  say  it 
is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  forced  on  the  different  States.  I  presume  it  would  have 
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to  be  arrived  at  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  I  can  only  suggest  that  some  representative  men  of  the  industry 
from  different  States  be  called  and  their  opinions  given,  representing  both  the 
operators'  and  the  miners'  organizations.  If  they  could  agree  on  some  laws  of 
general  application  throughout  the  different  fields  I  believe  legislatures  will  pass 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Under  the  screen  system  the  miner  gets  paid  only 
for  the  coal  that  goes  over  the  screen? — A.  Well,  to  all  appearances  he  does,  but 
he  really  is  paid  for  all  the  coal.  For  instance,  he  is  paid  in  Ohio  at  present  66 
cents  per  ton  for  the  screened  lump  coal,  but  if  it  is  to  be  run  over  a  screen  with- 
out screening,  he  would  only  get,  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  for  instance,  a  settled 
rate,  47£  cents.  It  varies  from  42  to  49  cents.  He  is  actually  paid  for  the  coal 
that  goes  over  the  screen.  Some  miners  themselves  believe  they  are  not  paid  for 
that,  but  on  a  run-of-mine  basis  they  get  as  much  less  per  ton  as  the  proportion 
of  nut  and  slack  bears  to  the  lump  coal. 

Q,  That  basis  has  been  determined  by  actual  experience,  has  it? — A.  In  a  great 
many  cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  arbitrary. 

Q.  Under  the  screen  system  you  think  you  are  better  protected  in  regard  to 
slate  and  refuse  matter  that  is  put  into  the  car? — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  You  see  if 
we  weighed  the  coal  before  screening  a  miner  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
everything  in  the  car. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  right  to  dock? — A.  Yes,  we  would:  but  there 
would  be  much  more  trouble  of  that  kind.  There  is  enough  of  it  now.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  would  lead  to  serious  trouble  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Would  it  not  remove  the  real  trouble  between  the  operator  and  miner — that 
is,  the  screen — and  give  you  the  same  opportunity  to  dock  for  dirty  coal  that  you 
have  now? — A.  Well,  the  trouble  is  that  we  would  have  so  much  more  slack,  for 
instance.  Of  course  that  would  be  paid  for  in  the  run-of-mine.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  miners  that  would  do  this.  Probably  85  or  90  per  cent 
would  not  do  it.  We  always  have  some  men  that  are  careless  about  their  load- 
ing. It  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  watch  the  loading  into  the 
gondola  car.  We  can  not  watch  every  mine  car. 

Q.  When  do  you  detect  the  refuse  coal  sent  out  by  the  miner? — A.  A  great  deal 
of  that  is  covered  over — refuse  matter  would  be  covered  over  on  the  top. 

Q.  If  it  is  weighed  before  it  goes  over  the  screen  you  have  still  the  opportunity 
of  detecting  the  dirty  coal  that  goes  into  the  car? — A.  Yes,  we  have:  only  there 
would  be  so  much  more  we  could  not  get  at  it  before  it  was  shipped  off. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  in  Illinois  they  have  adopted  the  run-of-mine  system,  and 
it  is  working  very  satisfactorily  to  both  operator  and  the  miner.  As  the  screen 
is  the  bone  of  contention,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  miners  and  the  operators  to 
get  together  in  Oaio  upon  that  question? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  really  so 
much  a  bone  of  contention  as  some  miners  and  some  others  have  led  the  public  to 
believe.  It  never  came  up  particularly  until  the  Chicago  agreement,  and  then 
the  Illinois  operators  and  miners  broughtit  before  the  convention.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  it  there;  only  I  think  they  have  a  reasonable  basis 
for  payment  of  run-of-mine. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  question  in  Ohio  that  causes  more  friction  between  operator 
and  miner  than  the  screen? — A.  We  never  have  had  any  friction  at  all  until  very 
recently  on  that  question.  We  have  had  friction  on  the  size  of  the  screen  and  the 
mesh  of  screen,  the  shape  of  the  screen  bars,  but  never  very  much  friction  upon 
the  question  of  run-of -urine  payments.  I  think  they  do  now  generally  want  to 
be  paid  on  the  run-of-mine  basis. 

Q.  Does  the  screen  get  out  of  fix  often? — A.  I  think  not.  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally kept  in  pretty  good  repair.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  miners'  check  weighman  to 
watch  the  screen. 

Q.  Are  the  meshes  kept  clean? — A.  The  miners'  check  weighman  looks  after 
that. 

Q.  If  meshes  get  wider  and  the  larger  coal  drops  through,  the  operator  does 
not  losetit;  he  sells  that  as  nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  grades  of  coal  do  you  make  in  Ohio? — A.  The  usual  grades  are 
lump,  three-fourths,  run-of-mine,  slack,  pea  coal;  then  they  have  combined  nut 
and  slack.  There  are  about  6  or  7  different  grades  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  nut  coal  and  the  lump  coal? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  40  to  50  cents;  in  the  Massillon  district,  15  and  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  nut  and  pea  coal? — A.  About  15  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  retail  dealers  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  often  sell  the  nut 
for  the  same  price  as  they  sell  the  lump  coal? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Are  not  stoves  and  grates  constructed  now  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
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burning  nut  and  pea  coal — I  mean  base-burners? — A.  I  do  not  believe  very  much 
nut  coal  is  sold  for  domestic  uses  in  Ohio  homes.  A  few  years  ago  we  sold  a 
large  part  of  the  Massillon  nut  coal  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
these  stoves  have  not  been  nearly  so  much  in  use  in  Ohio  as  before.  We  have 
quite  a  difficulty  selling  our  nut  coal. 

§,  Is  your  coal  different  from  the  Youghiogheny  Valley  coal? — A.  Yes. 
,  Does  it  run  together  like  the  Youghiogheny? — A.  There  are  two  classes  of 
in  Ohio  that  do  not "  run; "  they  burn  very  much  the  same — the  Jackson  coal 
and  the  Massillon  coal.     They  are  both  dry-burning,  free  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  can  you  say  on  the  subject  of  machinery? — A. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  use  of  machines,  but  I  have  gathered  some 
information  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  putting  machines  in  the  mines.  I  find 
that  where  the  price  of  mining  is  low  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  having 
mining  machines.  For  instance,  the  price  of  mining  was  3  years  ago  down  to 
45,  51,  and  56  cents.  There  was  no  particular  advantage  in  machines  when  the 
price  was  down  to  that.  It  was  probably  cheaper  to  mine  by  picks  than  machines 
at  that  time;  but  as  the  price  of  mining  advances,  then  the  value  of  machines 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  at  the  present  basis  mining  machines  are  worked 
profitably  in  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the  State.  They  save,  as  I  am  told,  from 
12  to  21  cents  per  ton  in  producing  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.  )  Do  these  mining  machines  displace  any  number 
of  miners? — A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  displace  a  great  many  miners.  Of  course 
they  have  to  have  a  number  of  men  as  loaders  and  machine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  machines  that  are  being  used  in  Ohio? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  they  began  taking  in  these  machines? — A.  They 
began  as  long  as  15  years  ago.  They  were  more  experimental  then  than  anything 
else.  It  is  only  within  the  last  5  years  that  they  have  been  used  so  generally  as 
now.  Competition  became  so  strong  after  West  Virginia  coal  began  to  seek  the 
market  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  Northwest  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
means  to  equalize  prices  with  that  district,  and  consequently  the  larger  mines, 
where  they  could  find  it  profitable,  equipped  themselves  with  machines  in  order 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  coal. 

Q.  In  the  mines  you  are  connected  with  you  do  not  use  any? — A.  No;  we  find 
it  more  profitable  to  pick-mine  in  the  districts  we  are  interested  in.  In  our  Mas- 
sillon district  the  coal  is  mined  rather  differently  than  in  most  sections.  There  is 
very  little  undercutting.  The  coal  is  blown  right  out  of  a  solid  wall,  so  there 
the  machines  would  not  be  of  so  much  advantage.  Since  the  last  advance  of  10 
cents  per  ton  to  the  miners  we  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  our  selling  price  of  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  That  has  been  because  the  West  Virginia  fields  have  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent,  and  have  produced  coal  so  cheaply  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  higher  price  for  our  product  in  Ohio,  nor  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Illinois. 
We  have  given  not  only  10  cents  advance  in  mining,  but  really  have  suffered 
a  reduction  in  selling  price,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  any  remedy  for  it  is  for 
the  miners'  organization  to  extend  itself  and  take  in  West  Virginia;  then  an  equita- 
ble rate  of  mining  could  be  fixed  for  all  States,  West  Virginia  in  line  with  the 
rest,  and  all  the  States  would  then  be  on  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  If  these  workingmen  are  not  receiving  such  wages  as 
workingmen  ought  to  have,  and  they  ask  or  demand  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  more, 
and  are  successful  in  getting  it,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  where  would  the  burden 
fall?  Is  it  going  to  come  out  of  the  mine  owner,  the  transportation  company,  the 
sales  agent,  or  will  it  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer? — A.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would  certainly  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer;  but  at 
the  present  time,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past  2  years,  it  would  be 
suffered  entirely  by  the  coal  producer. 

Q.  Would  not  get  anything  out  of  the  transportation  company? — A.  No;  nor 
the  sales  agent  would  not  take  it  out  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  OTJEN.)  Will  you  please  explain  the  labor-saving 
machines  that  are  used  in  the  mines? — A.  The  only  labor-saving  machine  of  any 
consequence  is  the  cutting  machine,  which  does  the  work  in  the  mine  of  under- 
cutting coal  or  in  side  cutting,  chiefly  in  undercutting,  and  the  electric  and  com- 
pressed air  drills,  which  do  the  work  of  the  hand  drill  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  they  worked  by  steam? — A.  No;  they  are  worked  by  compressed  air  or 
electricity.  Electricity  is  the  agent  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  mines.  The 
compressed-air  machine  and  drill  were  used  before  the  electric  machine  was 
introduced.  They  were  used,  I  think,  as  much  as  20  years  ago.  That  was  called 
a  punching  machine.  The  electric  machines  now  in  use  cut  the  coal. 

Q.  And  is  that  called  the  undercutting  machine? — A.  They  simply  call  it  the 
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cutter,  but  it  is  really  undercutting.  The  miner  calls  it,  technically,  under- 
cutting. 

Q.  There  are  really,  then,  but  two  kinds  of  machines  that  are  labor-saving 
machines  in  mines? — A.  Only  about  two  that  will  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  hauling  the  coal  away  from  the  place  where 
it  is  mined? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  electric  haul  which  is  capable  of  hauling  several 
cars,  and  saves  some  drivers;  but  that  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  number 
of  men  thrown  out  by  the  cutting  machines. 

STATE  OF  OHIO,  County  of  Wayne : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  ail 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.  J.  MULLINS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1899. 

Boss  W.  FUNCK,  Notary  Public. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  5,  ix'.fj. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DAVID  ROSS, 
Secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  Mr.  David  Boss,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— A.  David  Boss,  Springfield,  111.;  secretary  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.  The  Illinois  bureaxi  is  organized  on  somewhat  different  lines  from 
those  of  other  States.  Under  our  law  a  commission  of  five  individuals ,  representing 
different  industrial  interests,  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  that  commission 
elects  a  secretary,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  commission;  and  upon  the  secretary 
devolves  substantially  the  same  work  as  is  performed  by  the  single  commissioners 
in  the  other  States  having  labor  bureaus.  The  statistical  work  proper  is  substan- 
tially along  the  same  lines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
commission  on  the  1st  of  April,  1897. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? — A.  I  was  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  for  about  3  years  prior  to  April  1 , 1897. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connections,  at  any  time,  with  any  trade  organization  of 
your  State? — A.  Yes;  I  have  been,  and  am  yet  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  coal  miners' 
organization.  I  went  into  the  mines  when  I  was  9  years  of  age,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  worked  in  them  continuously  until  my  election  to  the  legislature  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  I  have  held  no  official  position,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
organization,  except  being  a  member  at  one  time  of  the  State  executive  board. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  the  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions of  that  trade  union  or  other  trade  unions  in  your  State,  with  reference  to 
funds,  benefit  features,  etc.? — A.  Many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  trade  unions 
provide,  of  course,  for  benefits.  The  miners' organization  has  been  rather  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions  heretofore  existing,  until  recently. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  a  defense  fund  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  members  on  a  strike  or  who  have  been  locked  out.  Our  State  organization 
has  raised  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  little  over  $200,000  for  that  purpose; 
about  $140,000  has  been  expended,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  defense  fund  of  a  little 
over  $50.000.  The  first  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  defense  money  originated 
at  Virden,  111.,  where  the  miners  had  been  locked  out  by  the  employers,  and,  by 
the  way,  that  event  has  become  important  history,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
but  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  entire  country.  I  may  state,  if  it  is  in  order, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  there  was  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  owners  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  interstate  organiza- 
tion of  miners  and  operators  created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or  agreeing  tipon  min- 
ing prices.  The  operators  at  that  point  denied  that  the  convention  had  the  power 
to  fix  a  rate  for  that  field  and  claimed  that  the  rate  fixed  was  excessive,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  paid ,  and  after  having  submitted  the  case  several  times  to  arbitration , 
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after  having  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  all  those  agreements  were 
repudiated  by  the  company  and  the  miners  were  locked  out,  so  that  most  of  the 
fund  went  to  support  those  miners  and  their  families  while  locked  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  $140,000  was  spent  and  is  being  spent  at  another  point  of  the  State, 
where  a  similar  situation  exists — at  Pana,  111.;  they  have  entered  on  their  thir- 
teenth month  of  the  strike  or  difficulty  at  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  say  at  one  time  the  operators  at  Virden  had  vir- 
tually agreed  upon  the  arbitration  and  afterwards  broke  that  agreement  ? — A. 
Yes;  they  agreed  in  writing  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners  at  that  point 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  agreement  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and 
the  miners  and  operators  united  in  a  request  that  the  board  should  intercede;  and 
the  board  confirmed  the  rate  fixed  for  that  field  by  the  interstate  convention, 
and  the  mine  owners  declined  to  pay  it,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  that  decision 
sought  to  import  labor  from  the  Southern  States,  much  of  which  was  of  the  crimi- 
nal kind. 

Q.  You  mean  convicts? — A.  Yes;  men  who  had  learned  the  art  of  mining  in  the 
convict  mines  of  the  South.  After  having  repudiated  these  agreements  repeatedly 
they  served  notice  on  the  governor  of  their  intention  to  bring  labor  into  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  Winchesters.  The  governor  advised 
against  that  policy,  and  of  course  his  advice  was  not  heeded,  and  they  did  attempt 
to  bring  a  trainload  of  negroes  into  the  State  of  Illinois  and  disembark  them  at 
Virden  under  the  protection  of  Winchesters  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not 
citizens  of  our  State.  Governor  Tanner  construed  that  policy  as  a  declaration  of 
defiance  to  the  power  of  the  government  of  Illinois,  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  a  neighboring  State  could  not  move  its  militia  across  the  soil  of 
Illinois  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  invasion  of  an  armed  mob  of  that  kind,  and  he  did  not.  A  little 
later  on  the  difficulty  at  Virden  was  adjusted.  The  coal  companies  agreed  to 
pay  the  rate  of  40  cents  fixed  for  that  field,  and  are  paying  it  now.  The  suspen- 
sion at  that  point  lasted  about  7  months. 

Q.  Was  that  reached  by  a  compromise? — A.  Yes;  the  compromise  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  settlement  was  the  tearing  down  of  the  stockade  which  the  cor- 
poration had  constructed  during  its  trouble,  and  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
more  offensive  members,  to  all  of  which  the  company  agreed,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  the  union  scale. 

Q.  Then  the  local  miners  did  ultimately  accept  part  of  that  contract  labor  that 
came  into  the  State  in  making  the  compromise? — A.  No;  the  contract  labor  was 
not  disembarked  at  all.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Disembarked  them  at  Springfield? — A.  No;  they  ran 
them  right  through  to  a  little  place  called  Williamsville,  about  6  or  8  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Springfield.  From  there  they  were  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  distributed 
to  different  points. 

Q.  Did  any  of  that  labor  ultimately  go  to  Indian  Territory  or  any  other  place 
where  strikers  were  out? — A.  Some  of  the  negroes  at  the  other  points  have  been 
distributed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  those  causing  the  trouble  at  Virden,  as  a 
result  of  which  several  lives  were  lost,  were  distributed  from  St.  Louis  and  went 
South  and  farther  West. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  they  were  citizens  of  Illinois  who  went  down  there 
to  make  contracts  with  the  people  in  Alabama? — A.  Yes;  representatives  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  they  have  someone  on  the  ground  who  massed  those  people  together 
there? — A.  They  had  an  agent  there  who  massed  them  together,  but  they  were 
obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Virden  Coal  Company,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  During  all  this  trouble  did  the  operators  who  agreed 
on  the  scale  and  maintained  the  scale  support  the  action  of  the  union  miners  at 
Virden? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  enforcement  of  the  scale  at  that 
point. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  discrimination  among  those  who  had  agreed  to  the  scale, 
whether  operators  or  workingmen? — A.  None  whatever.  They  appeared  before 
the  State  board  of  arbitration  as  witnesses  against  fixing  the  rate  for  that  field 
different  from  any  rate  that  had  been  fixed  upon.  I  would  state,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  concerning  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Illinois  in  acting  in 
the  manner  that  he  did.  Some  have  represented  him  as  meaning  that  he  had  the 
right  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor.  That  problem, 
together  with  the  color  question,  never  entered  into  the  industrial  difficulty  at 
Virden.  What  the  governor  did  object  to,  and  what  he  had  the  right  to  object  to 
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tinder  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the  method  and  manner  by 
which  those  men  were  brought  into  the  State.  The  right  to  employ  labor  is  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  away 
by  anybody.  The  distinction  was  that  those  men  who  were  brought  into  the 
State  of  Illinois  were  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens  in  the  first  place;  they  had 
received  their  education  as  miners  largely  in  the  convict  mines  of  the  South  and 
in  addition  to  that,  they  were  brought  in  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  mob  of 
policemen  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  law.  It  was  considerations 
of  that  kind  which  induced  the  action  taken  at  the  time,  and  which  resulted  in 
effecting  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

I  presume  the  commission  is  as  familiar  with  the  question  of  trade  unions  as  I 
possibly  can  be.  Trade  unionism  proper  dates  back  several  centuries  and  has,  in 
my  judgment,  stood  for,  and  it  represents,  a  conviction  in  favor  of  the  advance  of 
mankind.  It  has  protested  against  many  abuses  and  has,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  lawful  way,  succeeded  in  removing  many  of  the  grievances  of  which  the 
members  of  the  industrial  army  had  just  reason  to  complain. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  its  growth  within  your  State? — A.  The  work 
of  organizing  the  different  tradesmen  of  Illinois — in  fact,  of  the  whole  country, 
has  been  very  significant  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  also  very  successful. 
It  has  been  the  experience  heretofore  that  in  times  of  renewal  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness organization  has  declined.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  the  great  indus- 
trial contests  of  the  country  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  fight  has  been  put  up 
at  a  time  when  the  craftsmen  were  less  organized.  That  would  seem  almost 
anomalous,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  There  has  been  this  exception,  however,  to  that 
tendency  during«the  last  few  years,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  country  has  revived 
considerably  and  prices  and  wages  have  advanced,  yet  the  work  of  organizing 
the  different  tradesmen  instead  of  relaxing  has,  if  anything,  been  encouraged 
and  renewed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tions, so  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to-day  there  are  more  members  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  pursuits  who  are  members  of  labor  organizations  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  That  is  particularly  true  concerning  the  coal  miners. 
I  presume  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  of  this  country  have  been  recruited 
from  some  of  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of  Europe  in  the  years  gone  by,  and 
corporations  contracted  for  that  kind  of  labor  and  brought  it  over  here,  and  as  a 
result  the  general  work  of  organization  until  recently  has  been  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  difficulty  has  been  to  reach  that  class  of  people.  Most  of  them  are 
strangers  to  the  English  tongue,  and  most  of  them  come  from  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
were  willing  to  assume  places  at  a  much  less  rate  of  compensation  than  the 
native  miners  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  have  been,  however,  a  somewhat 
vindictive  reaction  among  that  class  of  men  in  the  mines.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  they  seem  to  have  realized  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  brought  here 
and  they  have  almost  to  a  man  become  members  of  the  organization  in  Illinois 
and  other  States.  Out  of  35,000  men  employed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of 
our  State  I  dare  say  that  30,000  of  them  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
Union.  That  work  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  16  months  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  feasibility  and  legal 
effect  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  The  sentiment,  as  I  find  it  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country,  has  not  been  favorable  to  incorporation.  The 
leaders  of  the  different  trade  unions  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter 
at  all.  Of  late  years  the  question  has  been  considered,  but  the  matter  has  not 
been  given  that  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  I  have  always  favored 
the  incorporation  of  trade  organizations  for  several  reasons.  Not  only  would  it 
give  the  organization  corporate  standing  in  the  courts  in  legal  matters,  which  is 
a  very  important  thing,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time,  in  my  judgment,  encourage 
the  work  of  arbitrating  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  In  my 
individual  experience  I  have  found,  during  industrial  contests,  where  employers 
refused  to  arbitrate,  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  other  side  represented  a 
miscellaneous  and  irresponsible  mob;  that  liability  could  not  be  located;  that  they 
were  not  responsible.  I  think  that  general  incorporation  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  idea  of  arbitration  and  would  correspondingly  reduce  the 
number  of  strikes  and  labor  disputes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  incorporation  with  regard  to  disciplining  the 
members  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  good  if  the  idea  could 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  that,  being  under  an  incorporated 
act,  they  were  responsible  in  a  legal  sense.  The  result  would  be  to  encourage 
and  increase  discipline  and  the  control  of  these  people. 
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Q.  Would  they  be  responsible  for  violation  of  contracts  by  money  damages,  or 
responsible  in  what  way? — A.  The  nattire  of  the  liability  would  have  to  be 
determined.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  failure  of  any  labor  organization 
or  its  members  to  respect  its  contracts,  and  I  would  anticipate  but  very  little 
difficulty  from  that  source. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Would  it  not  be  a  good  safeguard  on  all  your  funds? — 
A.  That  would  be  another  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  are  the  relations  of  combinations  of  labor  to 
nonunion  labor? — A.  Of  course,  as  an  object  lesson,  the  organization  would  en- 
courage the  joining  of  other  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Are  nonunion  men  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines 
where  union  men  work? — A.  Certainly;  there  is  no  prohibition,  except  in  some 
rare  instances  where  we  have  had  some  difficulties;  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
they  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  a  member  or  not,  as  he  elects.  Of  course, 
they  prefer  to  have  him  in  the  organization,  and  would  do  everything  to  encour- 
age him  to  join. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  the  organization  of  your  trade  is  complete  at 
any  mine,  the  employer  enjoys  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases? — A.  That  right 
is  not  disputed. 

Q.  If  a  nonunion  man  is  employed,  does  a  committee  of  your  organization  goto 
him  and  request  him  to  join  the  union? — A.  That  is  the  policy. 

Q.  In  case  he  refuses  to  do  so,  what  is  the  general  course? — A.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  strikes  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  account  of  men  refusing  to  join  the 
organization;  that  is,  local  strikes. 

Q.  Are  those  strikes  countenanced  or  encouraged  by  the  general  head,  or  is  it 
purely  a  local  matter? — A.  Mostly  local  grievances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  or  resolutions  adopted  by  your  State  or  national 
organization  encouraging  those  things? — A.  No. 

There  are  several  causes  that  lead  up  to  strikes.  The  experience  of  the  labor 
leaders,  men  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  organization  of  labor,  has 
been  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  just  after  men  are  organized.  The  history,  of 
course,  has  been  that  the  older  the  organization  the  more  disciplined  its  members 
become,  and  the  less  liability  there  is  for  interruption  of  work.  I  mean  any  mis- 
understanding between  members  and  employers.  Strikes  in  most  instances  are 
caused  by  demands  for  increase  in  wages  or  resisting  reductions  in  wages.  Those 
I  presume  are  the  most  prolific  disturbances  in  factories,  mills,  and  coal  mines. 
There  have  been  strikes,  local  strikes,  on  account  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  em- 
ployer to  recognize  the  union,  or  to  recognize  a  committee  of  the  union,  or  to 
comply  with  a  request  of  the  union  for  the  discharge  of  some  men.  Those  and 
other  minor  causes  have  contributed  to  the  number  of  strikes.  With,  however, 
the  development  of  the  union  there  comes  a  better  understanding  between  the 
members  and  the  employer,  and  these  causes  or  troubles  are  removed  largely,  so 
that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  have  strikes  except  for  advance  in  wages  or  in  re- 
sisting reductions. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  more  or  less  liable  to  strike  than  are  the  men  in  other  trades? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiar  condition  met  in  yonr  trade  that  can  not  be  foreseen, 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  strikes,  and  which  is  not  met  with  in  other  trades? 
The  screen,  for  instance;  it  has  been  said  by  other  witnesses  that  the  screen  is  a 
very  prolific  cause  for  strikes,  because  it  very  often  gets  out  of  adjustment. — A. 
We  have  had  that  trouble,  but  it  has  been  largely  removed  by  reason  of  the  new 
system. 

Q.  Have  you  a  new  system  in  your  State? — A.  Yes;  by  agreement  miners  are 
paid  for  the  product  on  a  basis  of  what  they  call  the  "  gross  weight." 

Q.  That  is,  weighed  or  measured  without  being  screened? — A.  It  is  weighed 
before  the  product  is  screened.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  coal  miners  in  Illi- 
nois how  large  the  screen  may  be,  under  the  present  method. 

Q.  How  was  that  system  brought  about? — A.  That  system  was  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  this  organization  of  miners  and  mine  operators,  embracing  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  done  as  a  result  of  joint 
convention — muttial  agreement  between  the  operators  and  miners. 

Q.  Is  that  system  a  satisfactory  one  now,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  are  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  My  judgment  is 
that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  a  disaster,  that  the  community  must  have  occasion 
to  regret  the  cause  that  operates  to  produce  an  interruption  in  employment;  from 
that  point  of  view,  the  strike  and  lookout  is  an  evil.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a 
necessity  at  times,  and  where  important  principles  are  involved  the  result  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  members  and  also  the  general  public. 
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Personally  I  have  never  taken  very  much  interest  in  the  system  of  boycotting. 
We  had  so  imich  of  it  during  the  regime  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  country. 
So  many  different  articles  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  that  organization  that 
most  of  the  members  of  trade  unions  did  not  know  what  was  and  was  not  boy- 
cotted. I  question  also'the  power  of  the  boycott  as  it  has  been  exercised  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  members  of  organizations  who  have  a 
grievance  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  some  article  that  everybody  uses. 

On  the  subject  of  the  blacklist — of  course,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that. 
Every  good  citizen  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  blacklist.  The  blacklist  is  more 
effective  than  the  boycott,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  reach  the  producer,  and 
you  can  not  in  every  case  reach  the  consumer  of  the  product.  There  is  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  blacklist  and  boycott.  If  there  is  any  legislation  that  could 
be  enacted  concerning  the  blacklist,  it  should  be  adopted  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Your  opinion  is  that  both  the  boycott  and  blacklist 
ought  to  be  abolished? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD).  What  have  you  to  say  of  conciliation,  mediation  and 
arbitration? — A.  Under  our  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  and  is  yet  very  imperfect,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  many  good  things, 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  but  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  concili- 
ation. Strikes  have  been  averted  by  reason  of  the  kindly  intervention  of  the 
members  of  our  State  arbitration  board.  We  find,  however,  that  iinder  our 
present  law  it  is  entirely  too  voluntary;  that  was  our  experience  with  it  in  the 
places  where  trouble  could  not  be  evaded  by  conciliation  and  mediation,  and 
where  arbitration  was  offered  and  refused.  We  found  there  was  nothing  in  our 
present  law  that  would  enable  the  arbitrators  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  board  to  issue  subpcenas  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  but  no  power  to  pflnish  for  failure  to  attend,  and  the 
result  was  in  all  these  instances  where  the  situation  became  aggravating,  where 
a  strike  came  on,  that  the  witnesses  sometimes  refused  to  appear,  and  treated  the 
subpoenas  with  contempt.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  provision  author- 
izing the  subpoena  of  a  witness,  clerks  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  the 
records  of  corporations.  At  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  in  Illinois  some 
important  amendments  were  made  to  our  law.  One  is  that  where  an  employer  of 
labor  and  the  employees  agree  to  arbitrate  a  trade  controversy,  the  decision  of  the 
board  will  be  final,  and  that  the  award  will  have  to  be  complied  with,  and  that  if 
either  party  refuses  to  comply  with  the  award,  then  the  fact  of  such  refusal  can 
be  certified  to  and  an  order  issued  for  punishment  as  for  contempt.  The  punish- 
ment, however,  does  not  include  imprisonment.  The  other  part  of  the  amended 
act  requires  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  also  the  production  of  books.  It  is 
thought  and  felt  that  while  the  law  is  voluntary,  so  far  as  ultimate  results  are 
concerned  in  the  case  of  trouble,  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  facts  to  which  the 
members  of  the  board  will  have  access  under  this  amendment  will  be  to  encourage 
people  having  troubles  to  go  before  the  board,  and  that  it  will  result  in  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  a  great  many  disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  How  many  members  compose  the  board? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Is  the  board  nonpartisan  ? — A.  Yes.  One  member  of  the  board  belongs  to 
the  opposite  party  from  the  party  in  power;  the  others  are  of  the  same  political 
faith  as  the  appointing  power. 

Q.  Any  labor  representative  on  the  board  ? — A.  Yes;  we  have  a  labor  repre- 
sentative. 

Q.  Appointed  as  a  workingman  ? — A.  Appointed  as  a  workingman — appointed 
because  he  represents  the  trade  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  nearly  a  nonpartisan  board  as  could  be  made 
up  ? — A.  Substantially  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  on  arbitration  by  joint  committees  from  the  asso- 
ciations involved  in  a  dispute  ? — A.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  that  way  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  many  instances  we  find  that  the  employer  or, 
in  some  instances,  the  employees  do  not  care  to  submit  their  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  but  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  in  that  way — joint  commit- 
tees representing  employees  and  employers.  Of  course  the  principle  is  just  as 
effectively  applied  in  that  way  as  under  the  State  law. 

Q.  Which  plan  do  you  regard  as  being  the  most  efficient? — A.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  State  plan,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  law,  would 
probably  exercise  a  better  influence  than  the  other,  although  both  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  State  plan  should  be  made  compulsory  on  both  par- 
ties?— A.  I  have  always  opposed  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  until,  I 
will  be  frank  to  admit,  the  recent  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
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had  occasion  to  oppose  in  the  public  press  the  views  of  a  distinguished  trades 
unionist  on  that  question  some  few  years  ago.  He  took  the  position  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  was  the  right  and  proper  thing,  and  I  took  issue  with  him. 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on  that  subject,  except  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  community  has  some  rights  and  some  interests,  and  that  their  privileges  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  employee  and  employer  to  come 
to  some  agreement;  and  that  where  it  involves  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  State; 
where  it  means  the  breaking  up,  as  it  has  in  the  city  of  Pana,  of  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, separation  of  members  of  churches,  and  destruction  of  several  prosperous 
business  houses;  where  it  has  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  county  of  Christian 
more  money  than  would  have  paid  the  wages  of  the  miners  employed  at  Pana 
the  union  scale;  where  that  state  of  affairs  existed  for  about  13  months,  it  has 
inclined  me  to  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legal  force  applied  to  effect 
a  settlement  under  a  condition  of  that  kind.  Otherwise,  on  the  general  plan  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  I  would  have  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  had  compulsory  arbitration  there  this  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided? — A.  Never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  If  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  had  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  would  it  not  also  have  been  avoided? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  I  take 
the  same  view  of  the  injunction  as  I  would  of  the  black  list.  I  consider  that  the 
injunction,  as  a  means  of  punishment,  is  unfair;  that  it  operates,  has  operated, 
and  will,  if  applied  in  the  future,  tend  to  operate  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  a  system  that  gives  into  the  hands  of  one  man  entirely  too  much 
power.  It  is  a  method  that  contemplates  and  seeks  to  prevent  the  violation  of  law, 
and  punishes  the  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  violating  the  injunction  without  trial 
of  a  jury  of  his  peers.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  injunction  in  strikes.  I 
believe  it  is  perversion  of  the  law.  The  law  of  injunction  was  never  intended,  in 
my  judgment,  to  apply  in  the  way  that  some  of  our  judges  have  applied  it  in  labor 
disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  Has  it  not  been  the  abuses  largely  of  the  right  of 
injunction  that  brought  it  into  disrepute? — A.  It  is  that  especially,  of  course, 
against  which  I  protest.  Of  course  the  law  of  injunction,  applied  as  it  was  before 
these  labor  troubles  occurred,  was  a  necessity.  It  is  simply  its  application  in  that 
way  that  I  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  have  any  objections  at  all  to  the  operation  of 
temporary  injunctions?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  a  community  to  have 
on  its  statute  books  a  law  authorizing  temporary  injunctions  in  case  of  these 
troubles,  whether  with  laboring  men  or  any  other? — A.  As  a  proposition  in  law 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Have  you  ever  known  where  an  injunction  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  particularly  intended,  the  prevention  of  a  crime? — A. 
My  judgment  is  it  has  not;  its  purpose  has  invariably  been  defeated  and  it  has 
failed  to  accomplish  what  it  was  designed  for,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  labor  troubles. 

Q.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  proper  terms  of  payment  of  wages. — 
A.  We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation  of  the  wage  question — that 
is,  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Several  years  ago  appeals  were 
made  to  the  legislature  and  they  invariably  complied  with  those  appeals,  and  laws 
providing  for  weekly  wages  were  passed,  but  upon  their  being  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  they  were  invariably  declared  unconstitutional.  That  was  true 
not  only  of  the  law  requiring  the  screening  of  coal  and  regarding  truck  stores, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  wages  should  be  paid.  All  that  class  of 
legislation  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  our  State. 
However,  the  sentiment  created  by  that  agitation  and  that  legislation  helped  to 
secure  the  very  object  of  the  laws;  for  within  the  last  few  years  there  everything 
lhat  was  sought  in  that  way  has  been  accomplished  by  mutual  agreement.  That 
is  to  say,  the  screen  question,  as  far  as  our  mining  industry  is  concerned,  has  been 
removed  by  agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators,  and  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing every  2  weeks  has  become  quite  general  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
Illinois;  and  in  the  truck-store  system,  which  we  sought  to  destroy  by  law,  many 
of  its  worst  features  have  been  removed,  so  that  the  evils  complained  of  by  the 
miners  some  years  ago  have  been  minimized,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  I 
take  the  position  that  the  more  frequently  the  wages  are  paid  the  better  it  is  for 
the  employees,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  involves  very  much  of  a  hardship  on  the 
employer.  When  this  matter  was  being  discussed,  the  point  that  was  most  fre- 
quently referred  to,  especially  by  some  of  our  employers  of  labor  in  Illinois,  was 
that  if  the  workmen  were  paid  wages  every  week  or  semimonthly  it  would  mean 
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much  lost  time  from  the  service;  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  employees  to 
become  intoxicated  on  pay  days,  and  that  they  lost  time  in  that  way,  and  they 
supposed  with  more  frequent  pays  there  would  be  more  drunkenness  and  more 
lost  time.  They  opposed  it  on  that  ground,  assigning  that  as  a  moral  reason  why 
the  period  between  pays  should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  thus  far  their  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized;  that 
with  the  frequency  of  our  pays  has  come  a  better  condition  among  the  wage-earn- 
ing class.  There  is  no  noticeable  increase  of  drunkenness  and  certainly  the  record 
does  not  show  there  has  been  any  increase  in  lost  time  by  reason  of  that  system. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  worker  to  receive  that  pay  more  frequently? — A. 
No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Laws  relating  to  screens,  stores,  and  terms  of  payment  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  courts  of  your  State,  could  you  state  in  general  terms  why 
they  were  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  abol- 
ishing the  truck  system,  and  the  one  providing  for  the  weighing  in  gross  of  the 
miners'  product,  and  that  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  every  week  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  our  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  denied  or  pre- 
vented the  exercise  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Under  the  claim  that  it  was  class  legislation? — A.  That 
question  was  not  particularly  considered  in  the  opinions  of  the  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.)  If  the  employers  within  a  year  or  two  thereafter  con- 
ceded fco  the  demand  of  the  miners  and  with  them  made  a  mutual  agreement,  giv- 
ing to  them  all  that  those  laws  contemplated  giving,  wherein  is  the  justice  of 
declaring  them  unconstitutional  on  those  grounds?  How  is  it  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  liberty  of  contract  if  the  employing  classes  are  willing  to  concede  it? — A.  It 
was  the  mutual  act  of  the  employees  in  harmony  with  the  mutual  act  of  the 
employers  that  led  up  to  these  changes.  To  attempt  the  same  thing  by  statute 
was  to  substitute,  as  the  court  held,  the  will  of  the  legislature  for  that  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  On  those  grounds  it  was  declared  invalid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  law  declaring  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  bankable  currency? — A.  We  have  a  law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  wages  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  That  has  never  been  in  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  that  insure  the  abolishment  of  truck  stores  at  once? — A.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect.  That  law  has  been  passed  on  indirectly  by  our  own  courts.  If 
it  ever  came  to  an  issue  I  have  no  doubt  the  courts  would  rule  it  out. 

Q.  It  stayed  in  force  since  July  1, 1895? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Sliding  wage  scales;  the  living  wage;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  these  subjects? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  the  system  of  slid- 
ing scales.  The  work  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  was  fixed  by  a  yearly  contract 
providing  for  a  specific  amount  of  wages.  I  think,  however,  that  in  the  industry 
where  the  system  obtains  it  is  operated  successfully,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  minimum  wage  scale;  that  the  common  suspicion  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
among  workingman  generally  is  that  it  slides  only  one  way;  but  a  scale  based  on 
a  minimum  wage,  below  which  it  can  not  go,  and  providing  for  an  adjustment  in 
case  of  the  advance  of  the  product  is  all  right.  The  living  wage — the  term  is 
not  altogether  clear.  I  presume  what  is  meant  by  living  wage  is  the  standard 
that  the  laboring  man  should  be  able  to  maintain;  that  the  wages  received  for  his 
labor  should  be  sufficient  to  not  only  furnish  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  some 
of  the  luxuries  as  well. 

Now,  we  have  the  system  of  store  orders  in  Illinois.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  law  prohibiting  the  truck  system  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  that 
the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  old  truck  system,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  State,  have  been  largely  removed.  The  truck  store  is  the  product 
of  industrial  isolation.  You  find  the  truck  store  removed  a  distance  of  3,  4,  or  5 
miles,  in  some  cases,  from  the  provision  stores  of  the  city,  and  it  was  a  convenience 
in  one  sense;  but  the  impositions  and  exorbitant  prices  of  certain  stores  made  them 
an  unqualified  evil.  However,  with  the  growth  of  industrial  communities,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  mining  towns  of  10,000,  15,000,  or  20,000  population,  they 
were  required  to  meet  the  prices  fixed  by  other  stores,  so  that  on  the  point  of  rates 
between  the  truck  store  and  the  ordinary  provision  store  the  difference  is  not 
much,  if  any. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  in  that  connection  of  the  miners  in  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  truck  store  a  greater  or  less  evil  in  other  mining  States,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  than  it  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  In  a  general  way,  I  know 
that  many  of  the  abuses  that  were  practiced  in  the  State  of  Illinois  10  or  15  years 
ago  in  connection  with  truck  stores  are  being  practiced  in  some  States  yet,  and 
that  in  those  cases,  of  course,  it  is  a  decided  evil. 
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Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  change  to  in  your  State? — A.  I  do  not  know 
specifically  what  has  caused  the  change,  aside  from  the  growing  Tip  of  these  min- 
ing towns  that  were  merely  hamlets  10  or  15  years  ago  into  good-sized  cities,  and 
recent  organization  that  has  been  formed  among  the  men.  That  has  formed  a 
part,  in  fact,  of  some  of  the  contracts  made  for  mining;  the  prices  for  supplies 
have  been  regulated  and  reduced  in  that  way  by  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  In  that  arrangement  between  operators  and  yourselves 
do  you  have  any  specific  agreement  in  respect  to  these  truck  stores?— A.  No,  not 
specially,  except  as  it  applied  to  supplies  of  oil  and  powder  and  articles  of  that 
kind  that  were  used  in  the  business. 

Q.  Not  general  provisions? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD. )  Do  you  regard  the  truck  store  in  almost  any  case, if 
not  in  every  case,  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  mine? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

(^.  Do  you  regard  it  as  being  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  trade  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  the  miner  or  operator? — A.  No;  I  think  the  effect  of  the  system 
has  been  detrimental.  Supplying  the  necessities  of  300  or  400  or  500  men  from 
one  common  company  store  has  in  the  past  netted  an  immense  revenue  to  the  cor- 
porations. This  has  in  some  cases  been  used  as  a  means  of  underbidding  their 
competitors,  with  its  consequent  effect  on  miners'  wages. 

Q.  Has  the  miners'  organization  at  any  time  adopted  resolutions  in  regard  to 
truck  stores? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  is  the  case  with  the  injunction,  that  it  is  the  abuse, 
the  exorbitant  prices,  the  unjust  practices  in  the  company  store,  that  the  miners 
have  always  protested  against,  and  not  the  principle  of  keeping  a  store? — A.  That 
is  undoubtedly  true. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties;  mine  tenements;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  either  of 
these? — A.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  be  urged  to  the  tenements  as  to  the 
store — that  is,  the  system — the  principle  is  wrong.  In  the  centers  where  they  have 
these  tenements  they  remind  one  very  much  of  the  slave  cabins  of  the  South. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  uniformity.  The  principle  of  paying  out  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receiving  profits  from  the  same  class  with  the  other  is  bad.  The 
tenement,  like  the  truck  store,  may  prove  a  local  convenience,  and  where  the  sys- 
tem is  not  abused  of  course  it  can  be  tolerated.  Where  mines  are  isolated  the 
tenement  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  mining  plant. 

Q.  Could  you  state  in  general  terms  what  the  wages  were  before  and  after  the 
coal-miners'  strike  of  1897? — A.  Wages,  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  in  1897  and 
the  joint  agreement  with  the  mine  owners,  were  advanced  during  that  and  the 
following  year  about  80  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  the  Springfield  district  in 
October,  1897,  when  the  suspension  ended,  the  prevailing  mining  rate  was  about 
30  cents,  some  places  32  cents,  some  places  28  cen.ts,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate 
was  30  cents  a  ton.  By  virtue  of  the  agreement  reached  on  the  1st  of  October  it 
was  advanced  to  87.7  cents,  and  then  the  agreement  reached  at  Chicago  one  year 
later  put  it  up  to  40.7  cents.  That  agreement  went  into  effect  the  following  April, 
so  that  the  mining  advance  in  that  field  was  equivalent  to  about  36  per  cent.  In 
other  sections  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  notably  in  the  southern  part,  the  advance 
amounted  to,  in  one  instance,  a  little  over  100  per  cent.  The  report  which  we 
prepared,  relating  to  the  suspension  and  the  result  as  reflected  in  an  increase  wage 
scale,  has  been  circulated,  and  a  copy  can  be  furnished  the  commission.  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages;  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  during  the  past 
50  years;  and  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  what  have  you  to  say  on 
those  three  topics? — A.  The  relative  rate  of  wages,  considered  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  which  is  an  important  factor,  has 
materially  increased,  not  only  during  the  last  50  but  during  the  last  35  years  in 
the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  with  the  increase  of  wages  there  has  gone  on  an 
increased  social  condition;  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  while  the  influences  governing  the 
question  of  wages  are  many  and  varied,  there  is  no  question  about  the  effect  of 
organized  labor  in  maintaining  and  advancing  wages.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
wages  that  has  been  obtained  during  the  past  few  years  has  come  about  as  the 
result,  not  alone  of  the  improved  market  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but  some- 
what from  the  effect  of  the  power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  organized  labor 
of  this  country.  You  invariably  find  that  where  there  is  an  absence  of  organiza- 
tion wages  are  lower,  even  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country;  that  among 
the  immediate  and  visible  effects  of  labor  organization  is  an  advance,  not  only  in 
the  rate  of  compensation,  but  also  in  the  social  condition  of  the  workers  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.  )  I ;  it  not  also  a  fact  that  that  leads  to  more  stable,  more 
continuous  employment? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  Take  up  the  question  of  employment:  increased  or 
decreased  number  employed.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  I  have  some 
decided  opinions  on  that  question.  There  is  a  common  impression  among  a  great 
many  of  our  pretty  well  informed  laboring  men  in  this  country  that  a  valid  reason 
for  opposing  the  introduction  of  machine  methods  of  production  was  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  decreased  the  number  of  the  employed,  and  that  it  added  to  the 
army  of  the  unemployed.  I  look  at  it  from  this  view  point,  that  there  is  more 
machinery  employed  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before  and  that  there  are  more 
hands  employed  at  the  same  time;  that  the  number  employed  is  greater  relatively 
now  than  ever  before,  and  that  that  increase  has  come  in  a  large  measure  through 
the  invention  and  application  of  labor-saving  machinery.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  that  fact  than  in  the  printing  press.  This  has  been  perfected 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hoe  printing  press,  which  is  used  to-day  for  the  print- 
ing of  our  metropolitan  newspapers,  can  turn  out  in  12  hours  as  many  copies  as 
the  labor  of  5,000  men  could  under  the  primitive  hand  system;  and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  printers 
employed  in  the  United  States.  That  result  has  been  reached  largely  through 
the  fact  that  changes  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  have  created  a 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  machine;  that  by  the  economy  of  that  process  the 
price  has  been  reduced;  everybody  can  now  buy  newspapers.  Not  only  has  it 
exerted  its  influence  in  that  way  in  increasing  the  number  of  men  who  are  profit- 
ably employed  and  also  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  itself,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  new  industries  created  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  There 
is  the  institution  of  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  other  tribu- 
tary industries  to  that  of  the  printing  press.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  machine, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  employed,  has  ultimately  increased  it.  What 
was  considered  a  displacement  and  what  was  really  a  displacement  temporarily, 
as  the  result  of  the  invention  of  the  machine,  was  in  fact  simply  a  rearranging; 
and  ultimately  the  effect  and  result  has  been,  and  is,  not  only  to  give  employment 
to  an  increased  number  of  men,  but  also,  incidental  to  that,  at  an  increased  rate 
of  wages,  and  incidental  to  that,  at  a  reduced  working  day. 

The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year  varies  indifferent  indus- 
tries. It  will  average  in  the  mining  industry  of  Illinois  about  175  or  180  days 
under  normal  conditions.  Last  year,  of  course,  the  record  shows  a  decline,  but 
that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  about  4  months  of  the  year  for  which  this  report 
is  made  the  miners  were  not  employed.  In  the  other  industries  it  varies,  I  pre- 
sume, all  the  way  from  275  to  probably  300  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  do  you  say  about  the  shorter  workday? — A.  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  shorter  workday:  I  have  always  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children? — A.  In  our  State,  in  the  mining  industry,  of  course,  the  limit 
is  14  years;  fixed  by  law. 

Q.  Is  it  observed  generally? — A.   Yes;  the  law  is  pretty  generally  enforced. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  it? — A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  in- 
spector. I  do  not  know  of  any  infractions  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  factory  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children  is  greater.  I  understand, 
from  my  conversations  with  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  that  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  the  deputies  of  that  State  is  employed  in  prosecuting  viola- 
tions of  the  child-labor  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  as  far 
advanced  as  other  States  in  respect  to  factory  legislation  and  general  labor 
laws? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  Illinois  is  very  far  behind  even  Massaclmsetts  in 
the  matter  of  its  labor  legislation.  Of  course,  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  in 
one  respect.  They  manufactured  the  legislation  and  we  in  turn  adopted  it,  so  that 
it  has  been  substantially  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  factory  act  of  1893,  the  main 
provision,  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  regulating  the  time  during 
which  women  may  be  employed,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  courts  for 
substantially  the  same  reason  that  they  declared  against  the  semiweekly  law  and 
the  screen  law  and  other  things  of  that  kind — because  it  denied  the  women  the 
right  to  make  private  contracts.  If  that  provision  could  have  been  maintained 
and  the  law  enforced,  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  correcting  and 
removing  the  evils  of  the  sweat  shops  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  limits  or 
does  not  permit  this  legislation  that  other  States  have? — A.  The  courts  have  con- 
strued the  constitution  to  include  that  class  of  legislation  usually  as  class 
legislation,  and  also  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  contract.  The  only 
class  that  the  constitution  mentions  for  legislation  is  the  mining  industry.  That 
is  provided  for  specifically  in  the  constitution. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  general  on  immigration? — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  subject  of  immigration  was  an  important  one,  and  that  there  was  a 
pressing  necessity  during  the  last  10,  12,  or  15  years  for  its  regulation.  I  think 
the  Fourth  of  July  orator  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  we  have 
invited  to  our  shores.  It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  some  time  ago,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  we  were  getting  a  class  of  people  that  the  institutions  of  this  country 
could  not  very  well  assimilate.  They  have  been  factors  in  a  great  many  labor  dis- 
turbances in  this  country,  and  while  that  current  has  been  somewhat  shut  off  or 
somewhat  checked,  we  are  still  sxiffering  from  the  results  of  that  bad,  wide-open 
policy  in  regard  to  immigrants,  especially  from  southern  Europe. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  for  it?  What  restrictions  do  you  propose, 
educational,  or  in  what  way?— A.  The  question  has  been  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  suggestion  of 
absolute  prohibition  is  quite  popular  in  many  sections. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Now,  considering  the  matter  as  a"  purely 
national  consideration,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  as  to  any  particular  trade, 
would  it  or  would  it  not  seem  more  national  and  patriotic  to  limit  immigration 
as  long  as  sufficient  labor  for  that  trade  was  furnished,  present  and  prospectively, 
by  American  apprentices? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  more  patriotic  to  limit  immigration  than  to  limit  appren- 
tices?— A.  1  think  so.  The  Government  ought  certainly  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  and  undoubtedly  does. 

Q.  In  considering  the  measure  of  restriction,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be 
wiser  to  build  up  our  scheme  of  restriction  on  trade  and  industrial  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  broad  general  question  of  whether  the  fellow  coming  in  was 
liable  to  make  a  good  citizen  in  a  general  way? — A.  I  think  that  the  concern  of 
our  Government  should  be  to  protect  the  industrial  interests  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  the  basis  of  an  immigration  law  should  be  the  industrial  considerations 
of  our  trade  rather  than  the  abstract  question  of  whether  the  fellow  will  make  a 
good  citizen  and  understand  our  institutions? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  colored  labor  and  non- 
English-speaking  labor? — A.  We  have  a  great  many  colored  laborers  in  Illinois, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  non-English-speaking  laborers,  especially  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  know  what  nationality  predominates  among 
the  foreign  born  there  in  the  mines? — A.  The  early  miners  consisted  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  principally,  but  they  have  been  superseded  largely 
by  the  coming  of  these  non-English-speaking  miners.  They  consist  of  Polanders, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Do  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  the  Welshmen  desert  your  mines  as  the  Polander  and  others  enter  them? — 
A.  Yes;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  have  drifted  into  other  lines  of  business. 
They  have  been  forced  to  it;  but  it  is  due  in  most  instances  to  their  ability. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  two  elements  crowding  the  foreigner  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  first  takes  up  when  he  comes  here;  one  very  often  is  the  competi- 
tion of  a  lower  order;  the  other  is  his  own  economical  and  thrifty  habits,  by 
which  he  accumulates  the  means  to  go  into  some  other  business.  Now  do  you  attrib- 
ute the  retirement  of  the  English-speaking  people  from  the  mines  to  one  or  both 
of  these  causes;  and  if  to  both,  which  to  the  greater  extent? — A.  I  think  the 
additional  opportunities  that  the  English-speaking  miner  has  in  this  country  for 
advancement  and  for  the  adoption  of  other  pursuits  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  That,  I  think,  taken  in  connection  with  the  active  competition  and  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  his  labor  temporarily,  as  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
these  non-English-speaking  laborers,  has  contributed  to  the  result. 

Q.  Is  it  true  with  you  that  the  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish  miner  very  of  ten 
has  a  boy  who  starts  with  him  in  the  mines,  and  eventually  goes  through  college 
and  comes  out  with  a  collegiate  education? — A.  We  have  had  many  instances  of 
that  kind;  they  are  the  sons  of  coal  miners. 

Q.  That  boy  disappears  from  the  mines  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  given  in 
this  country? — A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  among  us,  many  instances,  where  the 
sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  attorneys  and  doctors,  and  entered  the  other 
professions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Was  it  not  the  importation  of  contract  labor  into  this 
country  that  drove  the  American  and  the  English-speaking  people  out  of  the 
mines? — A.  That  was  the  start  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  of  it  contract  labor,  cheap  European  labor? — A.  Yes;  and 
following  that  application  the  prices  for  mining  and  that  class  of  work  declined 
temporarily  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  occupation  was  no  longer  an  induce- 
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ment  to  the  better  skilled  craftsman  and  he  left  it  and  found  something  else. 
Many  of  them  went  on  the  farms  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  We  wouldinfer  from  that,  then,  that  those  of  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  have  been  forced  to  abandon  that  occupation  to  that 
extent;  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  less  intelligent  class  of  people  than 
formerly? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Among  that  class  of  labor  you  have  now, 
which  has  replaced  the  Irishman,  Scotchman,  Englishman,  and  the  Welshman,  is 
there  that  ambition  for  the  future  of  the  family  that  causes  the  saving  and  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  send  a  boy  to  college  to  get  a  higher  education? — A.  No;  it 
is  not  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  the  public-school  facilities  of  your  State  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  I  think  our  public-school  system  in  Illi- 
nois is  about  as  good  and  about  as  extensive  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  about  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  In  Chicago  I 
presume  there  has  been  more  or  less  crowding.  That  has  been  the  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  The  growth  01  the  city  has  been  very 
rapid? — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school  facilities  probably  have  not 
kept  up  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  convict  labor? — A.  There 
are  no  two  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  employment  of 
convicts.  The  tendency  of  competition  with  convict  labor,  of  course,  is  always 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions  that  has  been 
concerning  our  State  legislatures,  and  will  continue  for  some  time.  Everyone  is 
satisfied  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  idle- 
ness would  be  about  as  bad  for  them  as  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
convict  should  be  employed,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment he  should  be  given.  In  regard  to  this  noncompetitive  employment,  of  course, 
the  employment  of  the  convict  involves  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  com- 
petition from  his  labor.  You  can  not  employ  a  convict  in  any  line  of  industry 
without  competing  with  free  labor.  The  only  question  that  our  legislatures  will 
have  to  solve  is,  What  way  can  this  labor  be  employed  with  the  least  injurious 
effect  upon  the  free  labor  on  the  outside? 

Q.  (By*Representative  GARDNER.)  The  convict  laborer  now  trained  in  the  State 
prison  shoe  shop,  for  instance,  learns  to  run  some  one  machine,  does  he  not? — A.  Yes , 

Q.  And  that  is  all.  Discharged  from  the  prison,  he  may  know  how  to  run  that 
machine  and  that  only.  What  would  be  his  chances  of  getting  employment  in 
his  capacity  as  a  free  man  after  he  is  discharged?  First,  would  his  prison  record 
operate  against  him? — A.  I  think  it  would,  and  his  opportunity  of  securing  just 
tne  kind  of  employment  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself  during  his  term  in 
the  prison  would  probably  be  very  rare. 

Q.  Now  suppose,  instead  of  being  put  to  a  machine,  he  was  put  into  the  process 
of  hand  and  mind  education,  and  taught  to  take  the  leather  and  the  tools,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old-time  shoemaker,  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  was 
turned  out.  Would  or  would  he  not  have  an  opportunity  to  settle  down  in  the 
village  as  a  cobbler  and  make  a  living? — A.  He  could  secure  employment  in  that 
way,  although  the  effect  of  the  machine-made  product  is  destroying  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  old  cobbler  and  the  old  process  of  making  shoes  by  hand. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mending  in  any  way,  "does  it? — A.  Oh,  no; 
the  cobbling  industry  is  still  living. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  education  of  the  mind  and  hand 
to  the  extent  of  teaching  him  to  take  the  raw  materials  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
have  more  of  a  reformatory  effect  upon  him  than  to  teach  him  to  stand  by  a 
machine  and  make  some  particular  motion  there? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 
That  plan  has  been  suggested  and  considered  in  the  reform  of  convicts,  not 
because  there  was  any  consideration  of  his  reformation,  but  to  reduce  his  power 
as  a  competitor  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  would  be  true  in  the  illustration  given  of  shoemaking  would  be  in 
wickerwork,  willow  chairs,  and  like  things,  would  it  not,  where  the  raw  material, 
as,  for  instance,  the  willows,  are  taken  and  woven  into  a  useful  structure? — A.  We 
had  under  consideration  at  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature  a  measure 
fashioned  substantially  after  that  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  providing 
for  the  convicts  in  our  Joliet  and  Chester  penitentiaries  furnishing  the  State  and 
the  inmates  of  our  State  institutions  all  supplies  used  by  the  State;  that  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  should  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  legislature  adjourned  so 
early  at  the  late  session  that,  though  it  was  ably  championed  by  some  of  our 
reformatory  people,  it  failed  to  pass.  It  was  fashioned,  as  I  said,  after  the  law  of 
New  York.  In  that  State  the  convicts  make  all  the  shoes  and  all  the  ftirniture 
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and  all  the  clothes  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  different  State  institutions;  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  have,  I  think,  some  15,000  acres  upon  which  convicts  are 
set  to  work  to  raise  the  vegetables  used  by  inmates  in  the  State  institutions. 
While  the  employment  of  convicts  in  that  way  unquestionably  affects  free  labor 
and  displaces  a  certain  amount  of  free  labor,  yet  its  competitive  features  are  con- 
siderably modified  in  comparison  with  the  present  plan  of  contracting  the  labor 
of  the  convict  out  and  selling  his  product  in  competition  with  the  free  labor  in 
the  market. 

Q.  You  think  the  worst  feature  of  the  competition  of  prison-made  articles  is 
that  of  their  influence  in  regulating  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  kept  out  of  the  market,  so  that  they  exercise  no  influence  in  the  regu- 
lation of  prices,  the  competition  is  not  felt  to  a  large  extent? — A.  No;  it  would 
protect  the  prices  of  the  product  of  free  labor.  It  would  have  that  effect.  It  has 
that  in  its  favor.  The  system  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  State  has  managed 
to  employ  the  convicts  and  dispose  of  their  products  in  that  way  without  any 
labeling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Is  there  any  feeling  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  the 
taxes  would  be  lightened  by  having  convict-made  goods  put  on  the  market? — 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  the  legislature  that  have  contended  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem they  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  better  than  the  present  one? — A.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  parties  making  that  claim. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  claim  before  your  legislature  that  all  penal  institutions 
ought  to  be  self -supporting? — A.  Yes;  they  make  that  plea. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  interstate 
transportation  of  convict-made  goods  could  be  prevented,  and  so  congest  the 
competition  in  the  States  where  manufactured,  the  legislatures  of  those  several 
States  would  be  forced  by  the  organizations  to  take  immediate  and  effectual 
action  in  suppressing  the  evil? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  labor-caving  machinery 
and  producing  capacity  of  modern  machinery  and  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits 
of  labor? — A.  I  hold,  and  I  think  the  facts  justify  the  position,  that  the  effect  of 
machinery  has  been  to  reduce  the  prices  and  increase  the  rate  of  labor. 

Q.  Increase  wages? — A.  Yes;  that  three  things  have  occurred,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously: That  the  machine  idea  as  a  factor  in  production  started  from  the 
highest  point  of  industrial  development,  and  that  with  this  new  agency  in  pro- 
duction came  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  the  product  and  an  increase  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  We  find  that  in 
the  last  20  years  that  result  has  followed  this  innovation  in  production.  Now, 
referring  again  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  laboring  men,  the  census  report  for 
1890  took,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  list  of  60  different  industries  and  compared 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  those  given  industries  in  1880  and  also  in  1890, 
and  the  record  showed  that  there  was  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  those  different  lines  of  industry  during  that  decade,  and  that,  together 
with  that  increase  of  employment,  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  earned. 

On  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to 
consumption  and  existing  markets,  I  will  say  that  in  the  preparation  of  our  last 
coal  report  for  1898  we  took,  for  the  first  time,  the  statistics  of  possible  coal  pro- 
duction— that  is,  we  presumed  what,  with  the  present  equipment  of  mining  plants 
and  running  full  time,  the  yearly  production  would  be — and  we  found  from  the 
returns,  which  were  presumably  correct  and  authentic,  that  the  mines  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  some  811  altogether  and  equipped  as  they  now  are  and  running 
full  time,  could  produce  about  45,000.000  tons,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
we  have  been  able  heretofore  to  find  a  market  for.  So  that  the  capacity  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Illinois  (and  I  presume  the  same  ratio  would  hold  good  for 
the  mining  plants  throughout  the  country)  is  about  double  the  market  require- 
ments. Overproduction  and  underconsumption  are  theories,  you  know,  that  have 
caused  considerable  discussion  and  some  amusement,  whether  one  is  the  cause  or 
effect,  or  vice  versa. 

As  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation,  I  am  taking  some  little  interest  in  the 
matter  of  liability  laws.  We  had  one  prepared  for  Illinois  and  had  it  introduced 
at  the  late  session,  but  on  account  of  the  early  adjournment,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  other  important  legislation  in  hand,  we  were  prevented 
from  giving  it  that  attention  that  we  should  have,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  enact  some  good  legislation 
on  that  question.  My  private  opinion  is  that  we  should  have  a  universal  law  on 
that  question,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain,  should  pass  it.  With  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  during  the  last  30  years,  there  is  a  great  necessity  and  a  demand  for 
legislation  of  this  kind.  In  all  fairness  to  the  employing  class,  between  the  theory 
of  our  judges  on  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  and  the  fellow-servant 
law,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  liability  in  a  damage  suit  in  any  of  our 
courts.  Our  courts  have  held,  for  instance,  that  the  crew  of  one  train  going  east 
are  fellow-servants  with  the  crew  on  another  train  going  west,  and  that  if  death 
should  result  through  an  accident  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  the  engineer  or 
the  conductor  the  road  could  not  be  held  liable,  and  no  damages  could  be  recov- 
ered for  an  accident  of  that  kind.  Our  courts  have  held,  for  instance,  in  the 
mining  industry  that  the  engineer  in  the  engine  house  is  a  fellow-servant  with 
the  laborer  on  the  cage,  and  that,  if  through  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  the 
man's  life  is  lost,  he,  or  rather  his  heirs,  have  no  cause  of  action  against  the  com- 
pany. They  are  exempt  from  liability,  first,  under  the  theory  of  this  fellow-serv- 
ant idea,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the  theory  of  our  courts  concerning  what 
constitutes  contributory  negligence.  We  have  not  yet  decided  the  question  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  whether  negligence  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  or  a 
question  of  law  for  the  judge.  It  has  been  decided  both  ways. 

In  regard  to  mine-inspection  laws,  I  will  say  that  at  the  late  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  entire  body  of  our  mining  laws  was  revised.  It  was  a  work 
that  was  conducted  and  prepared  by  our  bureau  and. involved  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  labor.  Since  the  first  enactment,  25  years  ago,  some  provisions  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  it  had  been  amended  from  time  to  time  until  it 
was  questionable  in  the  judgment  of  our  judges  whether  we  had  any  mining  leg- 
islation that  the  courts  could  recognize  and  enforce ;  it  was  so  inconsistent  and 
incongruous.  We  went  to  work  and  revised  the  entire  system,  and  have,  I  pre- 
sume, the  very  best  mining  legislation  of  any  State  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
it  relates  absolutely  to  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  The  legislature  passed  it  substantially  as 
you  prepared  it  ? — A.  The  legislature  passed  the  bill  as  it  came  from  my  office 
without  a  dissenting  vote  either  in  the  house  or  senate.  It  was  passed  unani- 
mously, without  amendment,  without  a  change  in  a  word  or  line,  and  it  will  go 
into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  next  July. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAKQUHAR.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  uniformity  of  mining 
legislation  in  the  several  States  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  it  could 
be  accomplished.  The  difficulty  is  that  as  you  develop  your  industry  you  need 
certain  kinds  of  legislation.  What  is  true,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  true  in 
some  State  where  the  industry  is  not  so  developed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to 
the  mine  workers  to  have  more  uniform  legislation  ? — A.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  would. 

S.  Do  you  not  think  that,  taking  the  entire  industry,  the  two  great  kinds  of 
— anthracite  and  bituminous — it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  mine  workers 
and  the  operators  to  come  to  a  general  understanding  in  each  State  as  to  more 
uniform  egislation  and  fair  play  between  them? — A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  that  direction,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  such  means  as  that  will  gradually  lead  you  higher  and 
higher  and  bring  you  into  more  improved  conditions? — A.  Our  new  mining  law 
covers  about  50  pages.  It  was  agreed  upon  by  committees  representing  our  com- 
missioners, the  miners'  organization,  and  the  mine  operators  of  the  State,  so  that 
the  legislature  had  no  reason  to  protest  or  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
was  substantially  agreed  to  by  all  those  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  Illinois  backward  in  regard  to  personal-safety  laws 
in  factories  and  workshops,  particularly  in  respect  of  fire  escapes? — A.  I  think 
our  legislation  on  that  question  is  fairly  well  advanced.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  the  fire-escape  law  was  repealed  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  new  act  contains  an  emergency  clause,  and  took  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
approval  by  the  governor,  April  21 , 1899.  The  only  change  from  the  former  enact- 
ment is  in  the  manner  of  its  enforcement.  Under  the  old  act  the  duty  of  enforce- 
ment devolved  on  the  factory  inspectors.  Under  the  present  law  that  power  is 
delegated  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  has  been  no  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  our  law  relating  to  fire  escapes.  The 
change  provided  for  in  the  present  act  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  some 
litigation  growing  out  of  defective  fire  escapes  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
former  factory  inspectors.  In  the  report  for  1898,  8  convictions  for  failure  to 
erect  fire  escapes  are  reported,  also  for  failure  to  provide  blowers  for  friction 
wheels.  That  was  also  provided  for  several  years  ago. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  has  been  the  influence  in  the  last  80  years  that  has 
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brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  personal-safety  laws,  the  laws  regulating  the 
employment  of  children,  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitration,  convict 
labor,  inspection,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  has  come  principally  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  organized  labor  of  the  country. 

Q.  Has  not  organized  labor  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  for  this  legis- 
lation?— A.  And  to  that  interest  is  due  the  credit  for  that  legislation.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Q.  What  interest  is  it  in  your  State  that  is  agitating  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  State  industrial  code  in  the  State  of  Elinois? — A.  Those  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  a  more  rigid  factory  law. 

Q.  Has  it  been  recommended  by  any  State  officer  recently? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recommendation  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts and  those  Eastern  States  have  had  those  difficulties  to  contend  with  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  and  in  many  respects  they  get  better  regulations,  but 
the  tendency,  anyhow  in  Illinois  and  in  other  Western  States,  is  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions and  regulations  of  the  Eastern  States,  so  that  they  will  eventually  come 
to  be  nearly  uniform  in  one  way  or  another.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  our  legislature  concerning  convict  labor  was  copied  from  the  New  York 
act  that  has  been  in  force  for  about  2  years  in  that  State — 1896, 1897. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  have  the  factory -inspection  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  duplicated  in  Illinois? — A.  No,  not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  Our 
factory  legislation  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason. 
The  system  has  been  crippled  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient money.  The  factory  inspector  has  been  required  to  lay  off  a  great  number 
of  his  deputies  for  3  or  4  months  during  each  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
had  neglected  to  move,  or  the  people  interested  in  that  line  of  work  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  necessary  appropriations.  This  year,  however,  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  the  legislature  appropriated  $7,000, 1  believe,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $3,000  or  $4,000,  and  will  enable  them  to  make  full  time  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GARDNER.)  The  chief  officers  of  the  various  State  labor 
bureaus  meet  in  annual  convention  each  year,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  or  not  to  lead  to  a  general  harmonizing  of  ideas  among  them 
as  to  labor  legislation? — A.  That  feature  has  not  been  considered  particularly.  I 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Illinois  at  the  laet  two  conventions  of  the  chiefs  of 
labor  bureaus,  the  first  one  at  Nashville  and  the  last  one  at  Detroit,  and  the  ques- 
tions considered  at  those  conventions  related  more  to  a  general  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic questions  and  a  review  of  the  current  work  in  which  the  bureaus  were  then 
engaged  than  to  any  labor  legislation  as  such;  but  I  anticipate  that  those  ques- 
tions will  come  up.  for  it  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  consider  them. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  County  of  Sangamon: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

DAVID  Boss. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1899. 

J.  D.  ROPER, 
Notary  Public,  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  12,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  GRANT, 

Ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  General  Manager,  Smelters'  Trust. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo.,  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  12,  1899,  Representative  John  C.  Bell  presiding, 
Hon.  James  B.  Grant,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  min- 
ing industry  in  Colorado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  commission  your  full 
name,  address,  and  place  of  business? — A.  James  B.  Grant;  for  many  years  I  have 
been  in  business;  my  headquarters  have  been  in  Denver,  but  my  company  oper- 
ates in  different  places;  my  residence  is  Denver,  Colo.;  my  chief  business  has 
been  that  of  smelting  lead,  silver,  and  gold  ores,  and  refining.  Incidertally  I 
have  been  engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mining  in  Colorado, 
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Q.  Any  connection  with  coal  mining? — A.  No;  no  more  than  holding  some  stock 
in  coal  mines.  I  know  nothing  especially  about  the  coal-mining  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting? — A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  If  you  will  kindly  take  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  question  you  so  frequently.  You  can  take  the  questions  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers  and  treat  them  in  your  own  way.  taking  your  own  time  and  making 
your  statements  as  fully  as  you  care  to.  Taking  first  the  topic  suggested  on  page 
7,  Part  II — Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  during  the  past 
50  years. — A.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  there  has  not  been  any  great  amount  of 
capital,  I  should  say,  invested  in  the  mining  business,  except  as  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  mines.  In  other  words,  almost  every  mining  district  in  Colorado  has 
furnished  the  capital  to  develop  the  mines  of  that  district,  so  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison  with  other  lines  of  business.  If  a  man  engages  in  any  other  form 
of  business — taking  the  banking  business,  for  instance — he  puts  in  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  but  in  the  precious  metal  mining  in  this  State  there  has  been  very 
little  original  capital  put  in.  Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  put  in  in  specu- 
lative enterprises,  but  the  real  paying  properties  have  been  discovered  by  pros- 
pectors, and  they  have  sold  many  of  them  to  speculators. 

Q.  And  largely,  say,  within  the  last  50  years? — A.  Within  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  make  a  comparison  with  the  present  time  and  50  years  ago, 
take  as  far  back  as  you  can — 20  or  15  years. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could  give  any 
reliable  information  on  that.  There  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  put  into 
mining  that  is  speculative,  and  from  which  you  can  get  no  returns,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  with  what  we  call  a  strictly  manufac- 
turing or  banking  business. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  as  to  silver  and 
gold  mining. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  in  general  terms  as  to  the  earnings  of  capital  compared 
with  this  and  any  previous  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  very  few 
mines  in  this  State  where  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  placed  with  a  view 
of  permanent  investment;  it  is  largely  speculative,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  part  of  the  State  is  concerned.  I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  specula- 
tive business  that  promises  enormous  returns  on  the  money  invested.  There  are 
few  large  mining  properties  in  this  State — low-grade  mines — where  capital  has 
beeninvested  and  has  built  mills  and  got  good,  fair  returns;  that  is  not  the  rule. 
Take  the  Leadville  district,  and  take  that  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  such  mines  as  the 
Little  Pittsburg  and  the  Independence — the  Independence  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stratton — and  the  Portland — that  was  discovered  by  Burns  and  Doyle  and  their 
associates.  They  had  absolutely  no  capital  to  back  them ,  and  yet  the  Independ- 
ence is  now  paying  $150,000  per  month,  and  I  presume  Stratton  would  tell  you 
that  he  didn't  invest  $500  to  begin  with;  the  mine  paid  from  the  grass  roots.  Now 
the  investor  comes  in  and  it  was  sold,  or  supposed  to  be,  in  London,  on  a  very 
large  basis,  stated  by  the  papers  to  be  five  or  ten  million  dollars.  It  will  take 
years  before  that  mine  is  exhausted,  in  all  probability,  so  you  can  see  what  an 
amount  of  interest  that  mine  will  pay  on  the  amount  invested;  and  so  far  as  the 
prospector  is  concerned  it  has  paid  beyond  all  calculation.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Portland;  it  is  the  case  with  the  Elkton,  and  every  other  big  mine  in  Cripple 
Creek  to-day.  The  original  cost  to  the  owner  was  aboiit  the  price  of  the  land  paid 
to  the  Government;  and  if  not,  it  is  paid  in  prospecting,  sinking  shafts,  etc.  I 
know  thatis  the  case  at  Leadville;  it  was  the  case  at  Aspen,  except  so  far  as  money 
was  spent  in  litigation.  There  capital  came  in  and  fought  lawsuits  over  the 
property,  and  large  investments  were  made  on  that  basis.  Counting  the  returns 
to  the  capitalist,  probably  that  has  not  been  very  flattering,  because  he  comes  in 
really  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  and  gets  out  where  he  can. 

Q.  Is  the  capital  invested  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  your 
State  to-day  greater,  in  your  opinion,  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  still  increasing? — A.  Yes;  mostly  in  the  way  of  improvements — in  the 
way  of  concentrating  mills  and  drainage  tunnels,  deep  shafts,  and  conveniences 
for  handling  the  ore,  such  as  conveyances  for  taking  the  ore  from  above  timber 
line  down  to  the  streams  and  valleys  below.  The  great  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  put  into  the  business  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  spent  in  the  way  of 
tunnels,  improvements  in  concentrating  mills,  and  cyanide  mills  for  treating  low- 
grade  ores,  for  tramways  for  conveying  the  ore  from  the  mountain  tops  to  the 
valleys,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  increased  capital  invested  in  mining  due  to  the  prosperous  condition 
of  mining,  or  due  to  the  lack  of  that  prosperous  condition  in  other  lines  of  indus- 
try?— A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  see  more  money  in  it  than  they 
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do  in  other  lines  of  industry  or  investment,  and  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  located  claims  in  this  State  20  or  30  years  ago  upon  which  they  never 
did  much  because  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores — low-grade  mines — and 
now  that  the  prices  for  treatment  have  been  lowered  and  the  cost  of  development 
is  cheaper,  through  the  utilization  of  electricity  and  other  modern  methods,  the 
prospector  has  been  enabled  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  hold  of  these  properties 
and  develop  them. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  do  you,  that  there  is  more  money  in  mining  than  there  is 
in  other  lines  of  industry?  Do  you  make  that  statement  clearly  and  definitely? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  definitely.  The  profits  in  certain  instances  are  so  great 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  invites  capitalists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  draws  them  away 
from  the  other  industries  in  the  mining  district;  and  that  is  going  on  to-day  to  an 
extent  that  has  never  before  existed  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on 
the  capital  employed  in  mining  in  your  State? — A.  Does  that  refer  to  State  or 
Federal  legislation? 

Q.  To  State,  or  to  any  part  of  the  State  you  care  to  speak  of. — A.  There  is  no 
legislation  in  this  State  that  could  be  regarded  as  restrictive  legislation,  unless 
you  consider  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  on  the  8-hour  law.  There  is  no  such 
legislation  that  I  know  of,  unless  that  could  be  considered  so.  There  has  been  no 
legislation  that  tends  to  discourage  the  people  from  investing  in  mines  at  all,  and 
I  don't  think  that  that  law  tends  to  discourage  them;  but  if  it  does,  then,  with 
that  exception,  there  is  nothing  that  I  recall  that  does. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  legislation  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  or  other  condi- 
tions extending  to  mining? — A.  Yes;  the  last  legislature  passed  a  law  in  regard  to 
company  stores;  but  that  has  been  very  limited  in  this  State.  The  practice  of 
the  company  store  has  been  very  limited  and  has  never  been  practiced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  precious-metal  industry.  The  most  that  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
cious-metal industry  is,  where  the  mine  is  located  on  the  hillsides,  away  from 
towns  and  villages,  the  companies  have  had  a  few  boarding  houses,  but  in  no  case 
do  I  know  of  a  silver  or  gold  mine  having  stores  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
only  company  having  stores,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  I  don't  suppose  it  would  interfere  with  the  mining  industry  if  stores 
were  abolished  entirely;  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  company  stores  could  not  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry  in  this  State.  , 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  various  companies,  both  in  the  mining  and  the 
smelting  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  representing  those  companies  here  to-day,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  companies 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  where  they  are  located? — A.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Smuggler-Union  mine,  at  Telluride,  Colo.  I  am  interested  in  various  mines 
as  a  stockholder,  and  some  of  them  as  a  pretty  large  stockholder,  in  Leadville, 
Colo. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  call  the  names  of  the  various  companies? — A.  The  Silver-Gold 
Company  and  the  Nisi  Pfius  Company  at  Leadville,  and  I  ana  also  interested  in 
mines  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah;  probably  6  or  7. 

Q.  Could  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent mines  in  which  you  are  interested? — A.  Of  the  different  companies  I  am  inter- 
ested in  to-day,  the  most  men  are  employed  in  the  Smuggler-Union — about  300 
men  employed  there.  I  am  in  the  Smuggler  as  a  stockholder,  and  have  been  a 
stockholder  for  many  years.  I  suppose  there  are  about  500  men  employed  by  the 
different  mining  companies  in  which  I  am  interested  as  a  stockholder. 

Q.  And  can  you  state  the  number  who  are  connected  with  the  mines  who  are 
not  miners? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  smelting  business? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  mining  laborers — day  hands,  as  they  are  called — outside  of  those 
Who  are  miners.  I  mean  the  men  working  about  the  mines  who  are  not  miners? — 
A.  What  I  had  reference  to  included  the  whole  number  of  men. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining 
by  the  different  companies  that  you  have  named? — A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  As  to  taxation,  character,  extent,  and  effects  of  in  the  different  States,  in 
your  own  State — what  do  you  say  in  that  connection? — A.  I  think  the  tax  laws 
are  very  favorable  to  mining.  I  should  say  they  are  very  favorable;  a  Very  light 
valuation  is  placed  upon  the  improvements  upon  the  surface,  and  all  of  the  mines 
of  the  State  are  taxed  under  a  general  law  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net 
output. 

Q.  As  to  this  percentage  of  the  net  output — if  you  make  no  profit  you  pay  no 
taxes,  except  on  improvements? — A.  Like  buildings,  machinery,  etc.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  buildings  and  machinery  are  put  in  at  a  small  valuation. 
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Q.  You  have  no  suggestions,  then,  to  make  for  the  modification  of  the  tax 
methods? — A.  No;  I  never  heard  a  complaint  made  about  taxes  in  the  mining 
industry.  I  don't  think  the  taxes  are  burdensome  in  any  way. 

Q.  In  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  your  mines,  have  you  experienced 
any  discrimination? — A.  I  would  hardly  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natural  and  artificial;  what  have 
you  to  say  upon  that  topic? — A.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  1893, 
when  the  average  silver  miner  felt  that  he  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  there  were  no 
mines  closed  down  except  for  the  reason  that  they  didn't  have  value  enough  to  make 
it  profitable,  and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  State  that  value  has  to 
be  very  light.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  any  great  number  of  mines 
with  vast  bodies  of  ore  in  sight  being  closed  down  anywhere  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  know  of  none,  except  where  the  grade  is  exceedingly  low;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  what  value  metals  have,  there  are  always  certain  ones  carrying  ore 
that  is  below  the  profitable  point;  even  with  gold  at  $50  per  ounce  and  silver  at 
$3  an  ounce  there  are  some  mines  that  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit;  but  with 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  concentration  and  in  chemical 
methods,  in  mining  machinery,  in  drills,  and  the  use  of  electricity,  and  in  methods 
of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  hillsides  down  to  the  valleys  by  means  of  con- 
veying machines,  there  are  very  few  mines  of  any  kind  of  value  in  them  that  can 
not  be  made  to  pay.  As  a  general  thing  the  mines  that  have  closed  down  have 
not  value  enough  to  make  them  profitable. 

Q.  They  have  never  been  closed  through  artificial  causes? — A.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1893,  when  we  felt  that  we  could  not  mine  silver  below  90  cents  per  ounce, 
there  has  been  no  general  closing  of  the  mines  from  artificial  causes.  Of  course 
there  are  properties  that  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  silver  had  a  high  value 
that  are  not  worked  to-day,  but  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  more  mines 
worked  to-day  in  Colorado  than  there  are  now  if  silver  was  at  90  instead  of  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  There  would  be  very  few  if  any  more.  The  mines  of  Colorado 
are  peculiar  in  this  respect.  There  are  very  few  camps  where  we  have  a  mix- 
ture of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  although  many  of  them  carry  all  four  of  these 
values;  the  most  of  them  carry  two;  many  of  them  carry  three,  and  all  of  course 
carry  one  metal  or  the  other.  We  always  catch  one  high  grade,  which  keeps 
people  in  a  healthful  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  development  of  the  properties. 
and  were  it  not  for  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters  and  the  consequent  shut- 
ting down  of  the  mines,  the  tonnage  would  be  vastly  greater  to-day  than  it  has 
been  before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentration  and  consolidation  of  capital? — A.  I 
take  a  decidedly  different  view  regarding  the  consolidation  of  capital  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  apparently,  in  the  United  States  to-day.  I  contend 
that  while  at  times  it  might  make  the  consumer  pay  a  little  higher  price,  in  the 
long  run  capital  could  get  a  surer  return  and  that  labor  will  get  a  more  uniform 
condition  of  payment  of  wages;  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  cut  the  price  of  labor 
in  any  business  that  is  consolidated  than  where  a  various  number  of  separate 
enterprises  are  in  active  competition  with  each  other:  and  I  regard  consolidation 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  competition  and  almost  the  only  remedy  for  the  ruinous 
competition  that  almost  always  prevailed  in  any  manufacturing  business  many 
years  ago.  For  instance,  when  I  first  started  smelting  it  would  take  six  mouths 
to  build  a  furnace;  we  went  at  it  very  slowly  and  conservatively,  and  with  a  very 
small  tonnagB  of  ore  in  our  furnaces  at  first;  and  at  that  time  competition  was 
not  such  a  serious  matter,  because  competitors  could  not  build  so  rapidly  as  they 
can  at  the  present  time.  To-day,  where  we  can  smelt  100  or  150  tons  of  ore  in  a 
furnace  daily  and  where  you  can  get  material  to  construct  furnaces  in  such  a 
short  time,  any  large  company  can  in  six  months  make  preparation  to  handle  ttie 
bulk  of  the  silver  and  lead  mined  in  the  United  States  that  is  suitable  for  smelt- 
ing. Now,  if  companies  come  in  they  are  all  in  competition  with  each  other, 
thereby  sharpening  the  competition.  Contracts  for  handling  and  buying  ores  are 
usually  made  up  for  six  or  twelve  months.  Suppose  you  get  a  contract  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you  for  six  or  twelve  months;  the  next  year  in  comes  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  be  running  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  are 
not  going  to  get  out  of  the  woods.  There  is  only  so  much  ore  to  be  handled,  and 
one  big  company  can  handle  a  large  part  of  it.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
coal  to  be  supplied,  and  the  laboring  side  of  it,  so  that  in  the  end  the  competition 
is  disastrous  to  labor  and  disastrous  to  each  competitor. 

S.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  effects  of  concentration,  combination  of  capital 
be  beneficial  to  labor? — A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  Although  it  may  result  for  a  time  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer? — A. 
Well,  it  makes  it  possible.  Of  course,  in  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  the 
large  part  of  it  is  gold  and  silver;  that  does  not  cut  much  figure  to  the  consumer,  but 
in  lead  it  does.  One  or  two  companies  handling  the  lead  product  makes  it  possi- 
ble, in  the  smelting  of  lead  and  on  the  lead  products,  paint,  etc. ;  and  the  beneficial 
result  will  come  to  the  men  who  own  the  mines,  and  the  miners  will  also  get  it  in 
the  pay  for  their  labor. 

Q.  From  your  statement  I  take  it  that  the  benefit  falls  only  to  the  mining  and 
smelting  interests? — A.  "Well,  I  was  speaking  in  reference  to  the  smelting  interest. 

Q.  If  that  would  be  true  of  the  smelting  interest  as  regards  combination,  is  it 
not  also  true  of  the  mining  interest? — A.  The  mining  interests  are  very  much  more 
widely  scattered  than  the  smelting.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  occurrence  of 
gold  and  silver  is  different  from  that  in  almost  any  other  Western  State.  In  Idaho 
you  have  a  few  very  large  mines,  and  one  mine  alone  produces  almost  half  the  entire 
output  of  Montana — the  Anaconda — yet  in  these  States  the  improved  condition  is 
not  represented,  as  in  Colorado.  In  Colorado  the  veins  are  smaller  on  the  average, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  very  rich  ones,  and  the  ownership  is  very  diversified 
here.  There  are  more  people,  in  my  opinion,  getting  profits  out  of  Colorado  mines 
than  out  of  almost  all  other  States  and  Territories  put  together,  East  or  West. 
There  are  tremendous  mining  properties  and  small  ownership  in  other  States,  but 
in  Colorado  many  rich  veins  and  a  widely  distributed  ownership.  Everybody  has 
something  in  the  mines  here.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  veins,  and  the  mineral  occurrence  is  therefore  differ- 
ent here  from  in  most  other  States .  There  is  not  a  mine  in  Colorado  that  approaches , 
for  instance,  the  output  of  the  Anaconda,  or  reaches  one-tenth  of  it,  and  in  that 
regard  it  makes  Colorado  the  most  promising  field  for  the  poor  man  to  mine  in. 
It  makes  a  better  field  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  great  majority  of 
Cripple  Creek  property  owners  are  men  who  practically  owned  nothing  5,  6,  or 
7  years  ago.  In  the  later  days  the  capitalists  have  gone  in  there  and  bought  and 
leased  mines  and  dabbled  in  stocks,  but  the  original  owners  of  these  properties  were 
nearly  all  poor  men.  I  should  say  at  least  85  per  cent  of  them  were  poor  men 
when  they  went  there. 

Q.  The  main  objects  sought  by  these  combinations,  according  to  your  method 
of  reasoning,  is  the  limiting  of  competition? — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say; 
limiting  competition  and  cheapening  certain  methods  of  handling  the  business, 
and  a  more  certain  control  of  the  disposition  of  the  product. 

Q.  If  combination  in  this  particular  line  of  industry  will  bring  about  such 
results,  then  such  combination  in  other  lines  of  industry  in  which  competition  is 
fierce  will  be  equally  desirable,  will  it  not? — A.  I  think  so.  I  regard  it  as  an 
economic  tendency  of  the  age  that  is  going  to  obtain,  regardless  of  legislation. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  smaller  enterprises? — A.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
smaller  enterprises,  so  far  as  mining  in  precious  metals  is  concerned.  It  is  only 
in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  small  coal  mines,  that  it  is  apt  to  interfere;  but 
that  is  entirely  different  with  the  small  owner  of  the  precious  metals  mining 
property,  because  the  price  is  practically  uniform  and  the  transportation  rate 
is  practically  uniform.  The  small  mine  owner  in  this  State  gets  as  good  prices 
for  his  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  discrimination  practiced  against  him  at  this  time  and  never  has  been. 
Sometimes  the  smelter  company  wants  to  get  a  special  product  of  lead  for 
the  fluxing  of  ores;  that  is  exceedingly  important  in  carrying  on  the  business, 
and  there  may  be  a  little  shading  of  the  price  beyond  what  you  would  pay  for 
what  we  call  a  carload  shipment,  but  it  is  almost  universal  that  there  is  a  uniform 
price  paid  for  a  certain  grade  of  ore,  regardless  of  whether  this  man  or  that  man 
owns  it. 

Q.  You  believe  this  is  the  material  point  in  which  the  mining  of  ore  differs 
from  the  mining  of  coal? — A.  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a  fixed  valua- 
tion and  market  for  the  ore  as  it  is  produced,  and  that  price  is  uniform,  regardless 
of  the  quantity. 

Q.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 
existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modifications  or  extensions;  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  legal  regulation  of  such  consolidations  as  we  have 
been  discussing? — A.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  legislate  against  them  except  by 
discriminating  against  them.  For  instance,  take  the  particular  business  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  it  may  be  a  monopoly  or  trust,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  where  one  company  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  companies;  it  is 
simply  an  extended  ownership  under  the  head  or  possession  of  one  company;  we 
do  not  ask  anything,  don't  ask  any  favors  that  every  other  man  or  corporation 
does  not  get,  and  any  regulation  or  any  legislation  tending  to  regulate  it  would  be 
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just  as  harmful  to  other  industries  as  to  ours.  If  you  legislate  this  consolidated 
industry  out  of  existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  legislate  individual  in- 
dustries out  of  existence,  unless  you  make  an  open  discrimination, and  simply  say 
that  you  don't  want  this  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  business,  and 
legislate  it  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  law  that  would  in  any  way  restrict  or  generally  reg- 
ulate the  management  of  this  concern  would  be  an  unjust  law? — A.  Well,  any  law 
that  did  not  apply  to  competitors  in  the  same  business  would  be. 

Q.  An  individual  business  or  concern? — A.  To  any  competitor.  There  is  no 
such  thing  now  as  an  individual,  unless  he  is  enormously  wealthy,  conducting  a 
smelting  business  or  industry  successfully.  He  can  not  do  it  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  hardly  a  mine  in  the  United  States  that  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of 
ore  to  make  a  proper  and  economical  smelting  mixture;  and  there  is  no  smelter 
located  in  Colorado  which  does  not  draw  these  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  they  draw  ores  from  Idaho,  Utah,  and  from  Montana,  and  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  which  only  operates  one  smelting  plant  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  any  combination  that  covers  the  entire  field — using  the  word 
individual,  by  that  I  mean  individual  or  corporation,  either,  because  there  is  no 
one  individual  in  this  country  that  I  know  of  who  has  been  operating  a  smelter  in 
the  past  10  years.  In  using  the  term  individual  I  don't  mean  to  convey  to  your 
minds  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  single  person,  but  rather  one  or  more  persons 
who  engage  in  business  and  who  operate  under  a  charter  from  the  State. 

Q.  That  is  a  partnership? — A.  Yes;  one  or  more  persons. 

Q.  Now  in  one  case  the  State  is  called  upon  to  grant  a  charter  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  not.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  the  State  has  rights  in  one  case  that  it  has 
not  in  the  other? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  for  the  State  or  legislature  to 
govern  a  concern  simply  by  virtue  of  its  charter  when  it  had  no  special  privileges, 
and  not  have  the  same  legislation  apply  to  the  partnership  competitor  in  the  same 
business,  and  make  the  distinction  that  one  had  a  charter  and  the  other  had  not. 
That  would  of  course  tend  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  capital,  and  prevent  the 
organization  of  companies.  It  would  throw  the  business  back  into  the  hands  of 
partnerships  and  individuals.  In  that  way  of  course  we  would  go  in  and  do 
business,  but  we  could  not  do  it  on  the  same  scale  as  we  did,  or  as  we  do  under  the 
conditions  now  prevailing.  The  development  of  these  mining  properties  would 
never  have  been  so  rapid  under  such  conditions — under  the  partnership  condi- 
tions— as  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  under  such  a  combination  you  will  be  able  to  smelt  cheaper 
than  formerly? — A.  We  have  not  been  running  long  enough  to  tell.  Naturally 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  cut  off  a  great  many  expenses. 

Q.  That  brings  us  back  again  to  the  statement  you  made  earlier  in  your  testi- 
mony. You  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  producing  your  material 
by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  you  stated  that  you  expect  the  existence  of 
that  combination  will  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. — A.  I  don't  say 
that  the  company  expects  any  profit  from  higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  I 
say  it  is  in  the  power  of  consolidated  capital  to  regulate  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts better  than  when  a  large  number  of  people  are  throwing  the  same  product 
in  the  same  market.  Outside  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  markets 
of  this  country  and  others,  the  final  disposition  of  silver  is  in  London.  When 
there  were  10  of  us  undertaking  to  supply  this  market  we  very  naturally  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold  silver  at  a  little  better  price — at  a 
more  stable  price  than  we  would  get  for  it  otherwise — than  we  got  when  we  were 
operating  separately.  Now,  the  same  applies  to  lead.  There  were  8  or  10  refin- 
eries selling  lead.  I  think  the  officers  of  what  is  known  as  the  lead  trust  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  able,  or  will  be  able  in  the  future,  to  maintain  a  steadier  mar- 
ket for  lead  than  has  existed  heretofore,  and  possibly  secure  a  little  higher  average 
price.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  consolidation  can  control,  in  this  regard, 
the  supply  and  demand — that  is  out  of  the  question — but  every  ounce  of  silver 
that  has  been  produced  since  1893  has  found  a  ready  market,  so  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  active  and  good  and  always  has  been  so ;  and  yet  at  periods  we  have  sold 
it  away  below  what  we  know  should  have  been  the  market  price — sometimes  4  or 
5  cents  below  what  the  market  price  should  have  been — but  we  were  dealing  as 
separate  companies  then,  and  if  we  undertook  to  hold  it  over  our  competitors 
would  go  in  the  market  with  500.000  ounces  or  such  a  matter  and  that  would 
make  it  still  lower  next  month,  and  the  parties  at  that  end  of  the  line  reaped  the 
benefits  at  our  expense  and  at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  because  the  producer 
was  only  paid  the  market  price.  Along  that  particular  line  I  may  state  that  I 
think  we  will  reap  some  benefit  from  consolidation,  some  very  material  benefit, 
but  we  have  not  operated  long  enough  under  the  consolidation  system  to  say 
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definitely  what  that  benefit  will  be,  and,  of  course,  we  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  result. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  regulate  or  limit  the  production  in  any  way  in  order  to 
reach  this  result? — A.  Well,  we  could  not  do  it  on  silver  and  gold.  Lead  produc- 
tion could  be  regulated  very  easily,  but  it  would  take  $10,000,000  to  do  it,  and 
that  would  be  to  purchase  the  Coaur  d'Alene  mines  and  regulate  the  output.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  consolidation  to  regulate  the  output  of  the  mines  in  Colo- 
rado or  Utah  because  of  the  great  number  of  mines.  That  has  been  talked  about 
some  by  combinations  of  mining  men  with  smelters  since  1893,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a  scheme  looking  to  that  end.  In  Idaho  they  mine 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  lead  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  naturally  if  one 
corporation  controlled  those  lead  mines  it  could  limit  the  production  and  make 
money  by  so  doing. 

Q.  I  take  it,  then,  that  there  are  two  main  objects  sought  by  this  smelter  com- 
bination— first,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore;  secondly,  to  have  the 
disposing  of  it  at  a  higher  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Take  up  topic  53  in  this  same  relation.  The  causes  inducing  combinations; 
objects  sought  by  them;  results  secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions; 
manner  and  extent  of  enforcing  authority.  Please  answer  it  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  The  causes  inducing  combination  in  all  cases,  in  nay  opinion,  are  to  avoid 
excessive  and  ruinous  competition  and  to  enable  the  capitalist  to  get  a  reasonable 
interest  on  his  investment  by  enlarging  the  capitalization.  I  would  say  that  when 
any  man  is  engaging  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  building  up  an  industrial 
enterprise  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  get  an  income  from  it,  and  the  one 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  above  all  others  that  threatens  that  income  is  competition. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  results  secured? — A.  Well,  if  the  com- 
bination succeeds  they  will  get  the  income.  It  is  less  necessary,  where  you  don't 
have  active  competition,  to  ask  railroads  to  reduce  rates,  to  ask  fuel  companies 
to  reduce  rates,  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  and  it  is  less  necessary  to  ask  labor 
to  concede  more.  It  is  a  more  satisfactory  result,  because  a  man  or  company 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  where  there  is  active  competition,  has  to 
cut  on  all  sides.  He  will  undertake,  before  giving  up  his  business,  to  cut  every- 
thing that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  operation  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and 
that  is  universal  with  mankind.  I  don't  care  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing. 
He  cuts  the  cost  on  every  single  point  before  he  will  see  his  business  go  to  pieces. 
I  claim  that  we  have  suffered  more  from  competition  than  from  any  other  thing 
that  enters  into  the  business.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  when  a 
business  gets  to  a  low  point,  and  practically  every  business  reaches  that  point  in 
its  history  where  you  can  make  little  or  nothing,  they  cut  on  every  point.  In  our 
business  the  competition  is  on  the  ore,  the  material  out  of  which  we  make  our 
money. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  such  combinations  continue,  competition  as  regards 
labor  will  be  limited,  in  time? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  expect  to  limit 
the  competition  in  labor  so  long  as  the  foreigner  in  Europe  curtails  the  price.  I 
don't  think  the  competition  in  labor  can  be  limited  unless  the  working  population 
of  Europe  is  barred  from  the  United  States.  Out  West  here,  that  is  where  the 
danger  to  labor  largely  comes  from.  You  see,  the  management  of  industrial 
enterprises,  whenever  threatened  with  strikes,  as  they  have  been  frequently  out 
in  Idaho  and  in  Wyoming,  can  import  men  from  other  States.  That  has  occurred 
in  this  State  a  number  of  times.  That  would  not  be  the  case  except  for  the  com- 
petition in  labor,  possibly,  in  manufacturing  enterprises;  although  the  laborers 
that  have  come  into  the  West,  what  you  would  call  the  importation  of  labor,  has 
been  mostly  in  the  enterprises  where  there  is  no  special  competition.  About  the 
only  business  where  competition  does  not  enter  is  in  the  mining  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  combinations  or  trusts,  our  wage  system  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  as  it  is— that  is,  that  the  laborer  who  desires  to  work  the 
cheapest,  all  other  things  considered  equal,  will  be  the  laborer  that  will  be 
employed? — A.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  so. 

-  Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  case? — A.  Let  me  think  about  that  a  little.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  say  which  is  the  cheapest  labor.  It  is  not  always  in  the 
amount  that  is  paid.  The  lowest-paid  man  is  not  always  the  cheapest  labor 
employed;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  you  can  say  that  the  labor  that  is 
the  cheapest  will  always  be  employed  where  there  are  no  restrictions  against  it. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  in  an  another  way  in  order  to  make  the  records  clear 
on  that  point:  That  with  the  combinations,  where  2  men  are  seeking  employment, 
men  who  are  equally  skilled,  equally  willing  and  equally  able  to  perform  labor. 
"~id  one  is  willing  to  work  for  a  less  price  than  another,  do  you  think  the  one 

""ing  to  work  for  less  wages  will  be  employed? — A.  Yea. 


and 

3. 
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Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  regulations  of  these  combinations? 
Could  you  furnish  the  commission  with  the  constitution  of  your  organization — 
rules  or  regulations? — A.  They  are  the  ordinary  by-laws  of  all  incorporated  com- 
panies. I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  what  they  are,  you  know.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  materially  different  from  any  other  ordinary  corporation. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  supply  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  I  can  do  that,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
it  immediately.  This  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  the  officers  are  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  board  of 
directors,  and  this  particular  organization  is  run  by  an  operating  committee. 

Q.  When  was  this  particular  organization  formed,  recently? — A.  It  was  formed 
the  1st  of  May,  1899. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  modern  mining  machinery?  Do  you 
employ  machinery  in  your  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  mining  machinery  on  prices  and  profits  and  on 
labor? — A.  Well,  the  only  machine  that  tends  to  displace  labor  in  a  mine  to  any 

Seat  extent  is  the  drilling  machine.  They  are  all  being  improved  a  good  deal 
bely,  especially  the  drill  that  is  operated  by  electricity,  which  is  just  being 
introduced  in  mining  in  this  State  now.  It  is  supposed  that  men  feel  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  the  profits,  but 
labor  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  great  extent  in  mining  the  precious  metals  by 
machinery  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  drilling  machine? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you 
now. 

Q.  As  to  operating  with  hand  labor? — A.  I  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  known  as  a  gauging  machine? — A.  That  refers  to  coal 
mining? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  coal  mining.  Of  course  in 
certain  formations  the  drill  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  and  tends  to  displace  labor  to 
a  great  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  machinery? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption,  causes  and 
remedies — that  is  a  broad  field? — A.  Yes.  The  one  I  have  dealt  with  particularly 
is  that  of  precious  metals.  We  have  always  been  afflicted  with  underconsump- 
tion of  whatever  we  have  put  our  money  into.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  immediate  future  as  an  overproduction  of  gold,  and  as  long  as  there  is  an 
active  and  ready  market  for  silver  bullion  you  can  sell  every  ounce  produced  the 
moment  it  is  in  shape  for  marketing,  and  you  can  not  tell  whether  there  is  an 
overproduction  or  not.  Naturally,  if  the  world  only  purchased  half  of  the  silver 
it  produces  now,  we  would  get  better  prices,  but  we  can  hardly  class  what  you 
might  call  the  overproduction  of  silver  with  coal  or  cotton  or  anything  of  that 
character;  you  cannot  class  it  with  other  products,  whether  it  is  overproduced  or 
not.  There  has  never  been  any  serious  overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United 
States.  Whenever  there  is  a  little  larger  amount  produced  than  we  consume,  the 
price  falls  at  once,  unless  it  is  held  by  speculators.  Of  course,  if  the  production 
continues  in  advance  of  the  seller,  the  falling  price  comes  in  for  a  time  until  the 
demand  catches  up  with  the  supply. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  dealings  with  any  products  that  go  abroad  to  a 
large  extent,  except  silver,  so  that  anything  I  might  say  would  not  have  any  par- 
ticular weight. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  approximately,  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  ores 
for  the  past  20  years? — A.  The  cost  of  production  is  decreasing  constantly  in 
precious-metal  mining.  You  can  not  compare  it  with  coal  mining  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  You  can  get  one  man  to  take  out  50-ounce  ore  at  $2  a  ton,  and  another 
man  might  get  more  for  taking  out  a  ton  not  worth  anywhere  near  as  much.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  found — the  manner  in  which 
it  occurs.  There  has  been  a  very  general  and  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  ores  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  decrease  is  due  to  what? — A.  Greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  mod- 
ern management  and  the  use  of  machinery. 

Q.  Has  that  or  not  brought  about  any  reduction  in  wages;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent? — A.  Very  little  reduction.  Wages  in  the  precious-metal  mining  in  this 
State  have  varied  very  little  in  the  past  20  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  believe  labor  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colo- 
rado is  adequately  compensated? — A.  Well,  in  the  precious-metal  mining  I  think 
so,  compared  with  my  knowledge  of  what  a  laboring  man  gets  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.  Now,  if  you  had  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  labor  was 
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high  enough,  I  could  not  say.     I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  matter  regulated  by  the 
supply  and  demand. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  combinations  such  as  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the  wage  conditions  of  labor.  Is  there  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor  as  a  result  of  these  combinations? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  say  that  a  special  combination  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  combination  is  to  increase  profits,  is  it  not? — A. 
Not  necessarily;  it  is  more  to  maintain  the  profits  you  already  have. 

Q.  By  limiting  certain  expenses — throwing  certain  superfluous  employees  out — 
are  not  the  profits  increased? — A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  that  depends 
upon  whether  you  throw  anybody  out  or  not.  In  our  case  it  is  not  possible  to 
dispense  with  employees  to  any  great  extent.  Now,  in  this  particular  combina- 
tion, as  I  have  stated  before,  we  have  only  been  running  two  months,  aild  we 
have  not  demonstrated  that  we  can  dispense  with  any  great  number  of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  are  increased  profits  as  the  result  of  this  com- 
bination, the  employees  as  well  as  the  employers  should  share  in  such  profits  by 
an  increase  of  wages? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  equitably  they  should,  at  least 
I  would  think  they  should;  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  general  proposition  that  it  is 
so.  I  think  the  people  of  any  kind,  whether  as  individuals  or  corporations,  very 
seldom  advance  the  price  of  labor  except  as  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
You  see  the  business  I  have  been  engaged  in  has  been  in  this  State,  where  there 
has  been  exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the  price  of  labor.  I  have  been  in  the 
smelter  business  in  Denver  for  the  past  18  years,  and  there  has  never  been  but 
one  change  in  the  price  of  labor  during  that  time.  We  fixed  the  price  in  1882 
and  did  not  change  at  all  until  1893,  and  then  we  had  some  closing  of  the  silver 
mines,  as  I  stated  before,  and  we  did  not  know  what  would  be  done — didn't  know 
whether  we  would  exist  at  all  or  not.  We  then  reduced  the  price  of  labor  10  per 
cent.  We  restored  that  condition  on  the  1st  of  June,  after  this  consolidation  took 
place,  and  then  we  had  the  strike. 

Q.  Speaking  of  supply  and  demand,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  this  combination 
got  better  fixed  prices  for  products  than  would  be  the  case  under  the  old  system 
with  individual  competitors.  If  supply  and  demand  acts  as  a  regulator,  why 
speak  about  that  feature?  Didn't  supply  and  demand  regulate  it  before? — A.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  regulated  it  before;  but  as  an  individual  company  we  needed  a 
large  credit,  and  when  you  are  producing  a  product  like  lead,  for  instance,  as  we 
did  in  the  company,  it  meant  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  day,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  30, 
60,  and  90  days.  The  corporation  with  a  very  large  capital  can  have  certain 
seasons  for  the  marketing  of  its  products.  And  there  are  daily  operations,  espe- 
cially in  lead — the  market  goes  up  and  down;  and  the  same  is  true  of  silver — a 
slight  change  in  the  market  price  makes  a  great  difference.  There  are  certain 
periods  when  silver  is  active  in  Asia,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  as  a  company 
where  the  speculators  were  carrying  silver  to  a  great  extent.  In  order  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  the  price  in  Asia,  as  I  stated,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  onr  products  for  from  30  to  90  days,  and  sometimes  longer  than  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  better  market.  Now,  what  is  true  of  silver  is  also 
true  of  lead.  We  pig  lead  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  paint,  etc. ,  and  there 
are  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  lead  products, 
when  the  market  is  better  than  at  other  seasons;  the  price  is  usually  much  better 
at  these  times  than  at  any  other.  Now  a  very  strong  combination  can  carry  the 
products  over,  as  in  any  other  business,  and  make  a  uniformly  fair  price  on  the 
average  the  year  rotind.  I  am  sure  the  combination  can  accomplish  that  point. 

Q.  Then  this  company  would  be  strangling  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — 
A.  Well,  it  would  be  conclusive.  I  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  sup- 
ply at  all.  It  would  not  flood  the  market.  You  see  the  manufacturer  who  under- 
stands his  business,  when  lead  falls  to  2-J,  would  be  in  the  market  and  lay  in  a 
supply.  The  price  is  higher  at  certain  periods  than  others;  sometimes  it  falls 
from  3^  to  24— -$20  per  ton,  and  the  shrewd  manufacturer  who  is  posted  knows 
this,  and  he  is  in  the  market  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  money  to  buy;  but  the 
small*  manufacturer  can  not  do  this;  he  can  not  carry  the  stock,  hence  he  can  not 
stock  up  at  the  low  price,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  for 
it.  Now,  if  the  lead  were  in  the  hands  of  strong  companies,  the  price  would  be 
uniform,  say  worth  3|  cents,  and  the  small  dealer  could  figure  upon  just  about  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  any  time;  he  would  know  the  amount  he  could  purchase 
and  that  he  could  get  it  at  that  price. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  plain,  according  to  your  argument,  that  you  regu- 
late the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  you  control  the  supply  and  get  a  greater 
price  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  defen- 
sible, this  power  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand.  I  think  with  the  miners  of 
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the  Cceur  d'Alenes  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  supply  of  this 
country  is  produced,  it  is  a  business  proposition.  These  men  are  all  Imrnan  and 
want  a  good  price  for  their  products. 

Q.  It  may  be  justifiable  for  the  men  to  do  it.  but  is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  the  combinations 
that  are  being  made  nowadays? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  going  to  have  any  dam- 
aging effect.  I  don't  think  it  is.  If  they  are  too  much  overcapitalized  they  will 
simply  pay  no  dividends,  or  pay  such  little  dividends  that  the  stock  will  have  little 
or  no  value,  and  when  there  is  no  market  for  it  there  will  be  no  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Are  they  not  trying  to  induce  the  public  to  purchase  stock  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  pay  dividends? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  wherein  they  have  tried  to  do 
that.*  I  know  of  no  special  inducement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Don't  they  attempt  the  sale  of  any  stock  in  the'  different  markets? — A.  Of 
course  they  offer  stock  for  sale. 

Q.  They  would  hardly  offer  stock  for  sale  without  holding  out  some  inducement 
for  the  purchase  of  it,  would  they? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  special  induce- 
ment they  have  been  holding  out  in  this  business.  They  might  be  paying  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  stock  and  they  might  be  selling  the  common  stock,  but 
beyond  that  there  has  not  been  any  inducement  to  deceive  anybody. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  if  the  State  legis- 
lature should  interfere  and  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concerns? — A. 
Well,  that  is  a  feature  to  which  I  have  not  given  much  thought.  I  think  perhaps 
that  legislation  along  that  line  would  not  be  unwholesome  or  prejudicial  to  the 
general  industry  of  the  country;  but  I  really  think  you  can  not  do  anything  by 
legislation  to  stop  speculation.  If  people  choose  to  invest  in  stocks,  I  don't  see 
how  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  it.  I  don't  see  how  the  legislature  is  going  to  say 
how  and  when  or  in  what  manner  a  man  shall  invest  his  money.  You  know  peo- 
ple will  invest  in  stocks;  get  the  assurance  of  their  brokers  and  then  go  ahead 
and  take  their  chances.  Of  course,  as  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  fraud  I  think, 
as  you  say,  some  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  fraud  in  these  largely  over 
capitalized  concerns  in  which  the  watered  stock  is  greater  than  the  real  amount 
of  capital  in  vested? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessarily  fraud;  I  think  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  Everything 
in  the  United  States,  you  might  say,  is  in  a  growing  condition.  You  invest,  we 
will  say,  in  a  water  plant  or  gas  plant  in  a  growing  city  of  100,000  people.  You 
can  figure,  probably,  that  the  population  will  double  in  10  years'  time  and  that 
the  increased  profits  of  that  company  will  be  in  proportion.  The  common  stock 
is  generally  based  on  the  future  possibilities  in  most  of  these  companies;  it  is 
based  on  the  future  growth  of  the  business,  and  a  purchaser  knows  it  as  well  as  the 
seller,  so  that  you  can  hardly  say  it  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  public.  Most 
of  these  companies  build  on  the  basis  of  preferred  stock  which  they  feel  sure — 
or  pretty  sure — that  they  can  earn  good  dividends  upon.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
business  will  increase  from  year  to  year  and  the  buyer  has  every  prospect  that 
his  stock  will  earn  dividends  for  the  next  10  years.  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business  if  the  company  shotild  issue  common  stock  based  on 
its  future  possibilities;  and  it  is  done  to  such  an  extent  in  the  United  States — 
there  was  never  a  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  where  the  common  stock 
in  all  probability  did  not  practically  represent  what  you  would  call  watered  stock, 
and  in  very  many  instances  the  growth  of  business  of  the  company  has  been  so 
great  as  to  earn  profits  to  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Suppose  a  business  which  offers  a  certain  profit  to  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested at  $35,000,000,  the  real  amount  of  capital  invested,  has  a  fictitious  capital  of 
§35,000,000,  would  not  such  a  company  or  corporation  have  a  very  plausible  excuse 
for  not  giving  the  people  a  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a 
good  profit  by  making  public  the  statement  that  they  were  not  earning  dividends 
on  their  capital,  which  would  be  stated  as  being  $70,000.000,  when  half  of  it  was 
fictitious  and  was  never  put  in  the  business  at  all? — A.  Well,  the  tendency  would 
be,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  money  they  reasonably  could  put  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  also  give  them  an  excuse  for  not  giving  their  employees 
adequate  compensation — telling  them  that  they  were  not  earning  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock? — A.  Well,  it  might  and  it  might  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natu- 
ral and  artificial — I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  closing  down  of  the  smelters  did  not 
cause  the  closing  down  of  a  great  many  mines  in  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  further  whether  any  others  outside  of  those  in  the  so-called 
trust  have  closed  down? — A.  No.  There  are  only  two  others  in  the  State. 

Q.  The  individual  smelters  are  operating? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  While  combination  has  a  tendency  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  might  not  an  institution  get  so  cumbersome  that  it  will  really 
increase  the  cost  of  production? — A.  Well,  yes,  possibly  it  might  by  poor  business 
management. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  probable  when  you  get  a  great  institution  in.  the  hands  of 
those  in  interest  that  it  will  make  much  more  expense  than  where  it  is  kept  sepa- 
rated in  a  reasonable  degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  in  your  smelter  business  the  employees  become,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  business,  a  part  of  the  institution,  and  build  their  little  homes 
in  the  community  surrounding  the  smelters?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  a  combination  like  that,  is  it  not  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that 
the  combination  might  shut  down  one  of  the  smelters;  for  instance,  say  you  had 
a  smelter  in  Pueblo,  just  as  an  illustration,  might  not  that  smelter  be  shut  down, 
and  thus  throw  the  employees  there  out  of  employment? — A.  That  is  possible. 

Q.  And  add  to  the  smelter  here  and  not  hurt  the  combination  at  all,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  a  great  injury  to  the  employees  at  the  other  point? — A.  That  could 
only  be  done  where  we  had  a  much  greater  capacity  to  handle  ores  than  the 
demand  called  for. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  the  combination,  which  we  must  all  admit 
in  a  reasonable  degree — that  it  makes  prices  stable  and  enables  you  to  deal  more 
liberally  with  your  employees? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  wages  have  ever  been  kept  up  in  the  United  States 
except  through  the  organization  of  the  employees  themselves;  has  there  ever 
been  any  other  power  that  has  ever  kept  up  and  maintained  a  level  in  the  price  of 
labor,  except  as  it  has  been  kept  up  by  this  kindred  organization  of  the  laborer 
himself? — A.  Yes;  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  And  the  employee  is  pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  employer;  that 
is,  he  is  forming  a  trust  or  combination  of  his  own? — A.  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  And  his  reasons  are  the  same  as  yours? — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  To  increase  his  earnings? — A.  Yes;  and  to  keep  out  competition. 

Q.  To  increase  his  earnings  and  keep  out  competition? — A.  That  is  about  it. 
Not  necessarily  to  increase  his  earnings,  but  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  price. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  intimate  that  your  trust  is  always  begging  for  more,  but  is 
it  not  the  tendency  of  these  organizations  of  labor  to  demand  more  pay  and  less 
hours? — A.  Well,  when  labor  is  well  organized  it  generally  demands  all  that  it 
can  get. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  individual  and  the  corporation;  each  is 
struggling  for  benefit? — A.  Well,  there  is  the  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  that  the  corporation  gets  privileges  that  the  individual  does  not. 

Q.  It  is  an  artificial  person  made  by  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  given  privileges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  I  go  into  business  over  here,  individually,  and  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  laborer,  he  puts  his  finger  right  on  my  head  and  says:  ' '  You  are  responsible 
and  you  must  correct  it."  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  corporation  is  more 
difficult  to  reach.  Now,  the  idea  has  been  suggested  by  many  of  the  largest  com- 
binations in  the  land  that,  as  this  artificial  individual  is  created  by  the  State,  the 
State  should  regulate  it.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  biggest  companies  in  the  world  that  there  should  be  legislation  by  the  same 
power  that  creates  this  artificial  person,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  same, 
or  something  similar  to  the  national-bank  inspection,  to  see  that  it  is  not  overcap- 
italized and  to  see  that  it  does  not  abuse  the  power  the  legislature  has  given  to  it. 
Do  you  see  anything  radical  in  laws  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  questions  speaks  of  the  hours  of  labor.  You  have  an  8-hour 
law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  with  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  would  be  any  real  development  in  working 
the  mines  on  the  8-hour  shift  or  not? — A.  There  is  no  development. 

Q.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  contended,  not  speaking  of  the  pump  men  or  those 
on  like  jobs,  but  of  the  miners  under  ground,  by  many  operators  that  they  get  as 
much  labor  out  of  8  hours,  as  much  actual  work  in  the  mine,  as  they  get  out  of 
10  hours,  where  they  permit  the  employee  to  get  dinner  on  the  time  of  the 
employer? — A.  There  is  no  general  objection  against  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  among 
the  operators.  It  is  about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Now  speaking  of  the  watered  stock.  Have  you  ever  read  of  the  history  and 
origin  of  watered  stocks  as  written  by  the  bookmakers? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  corporation,  created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  fictitious  valuation  in  the  way  of  the  so-called 
watered  stock? — A.  In  other  words,  should  they  be  entitled  to  common  stock? 
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Q.  Well,  you  may  call  it  any  stock.  The  writers  call  it  watered  stock. — A.  I 
believe  they  should  on  this  theory:  that  the  common  stock  of  a  corporation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  unearned  interest  on  real  estate  in  the  city.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  real 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city  to-day,  worth,  say,  $20,000,  you  have  the  money 
stored,  and  it  does  not  bring  an  increment;  but  say  in  25  years  or  less  time  than 
that,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  owning  the  property,  it  will 
increase  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — many  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  in  that  way  without  any  effort 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  man  owning  the  real  estate — that  is  what  Henry  George 
terms  the  unearned  increment.  The  population  gradually  increases  until  the  sub- 
urban real  estate  gets  to  be  city  property,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Where  a  corporation  spends  its  money  in  a  new  community  and  that  community 
builds  up,  and  people  settle  there  and  make  a  city  that  would  have  been  beyond 
the  imagination  of  any  one  when  it  first  started,  all  due  to  this  corporation— say 
you  build  a  railroad  from  Nebraska,  as  was  done  some  30  years  ago  out  here — you 
have  no  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  vast  amount  of 
business  that  comes  in;  now  is  not  this  corporation  entitled  to  the  same  consid- 
eration, the  same  increase  in  profits  as  the  real  estate  owner?  The  community 
receives  double  the  advantage  that  the  road  receives.  I  look  upon  this  common- 
stock  case  precisely  as  I  do  the  unearned  increment  on  the  real  estate  in  a  grow- 
ing city. 

Q.  In  the  purchase  of  the  different  smelters  was  the  cost  of  construction  taken 
as  the  measure  of  value  in  making  up  the  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  put  in  for  the  good  will  and  reputation  of  the  plants? — 
A.  Limited  amount;  small  amount. 

Q.  Then  your  preferred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value? — A.  Yes;  the 
preferred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value  of  the  different  institutions, 
with  the  amount  of  cash  that  we  have  on  hand;  but  there  is  very  little  put  in  for 
good  name  and  reputation,  experience  and  skill  in  the  business.  I  suppose  skill 
in  the  business  would  go  on  just  the  same;  same  employees  running  the  business. 

Q.  It  economizes  in  the  way  of  reducing  managers  and  many  fixed  expenses, 
does  it? — A.  We  had  so  large  an  outlay  that,  if  not  too  cumbersome,  the  natural 
disposition  would  be  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  are  many  combines  that  abuse  their  powers? — 
A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Taking  that  view,  can  you  not  suggest  some  remedial  legislation  that  would 
protect  the  public? — A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  the  corporation  is  and  to  what 
extent  the  public  is  dependent  upon  that  corporation.  In  this  particular  business 
I  don't  know  of  any  legislation  that  is  needed;  in  other  words,  we  are  conducting 
the  business  precisely  as  we  were  before;  we  are  paying  just  as  good  prices  to 
miners;  our  strike  was  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  advance  to  be 
made,  and  not  on  the  question  of  cutting  labor.  Now,  I  can  not  see  where  the 
consumer  expects  to  be  damaged  by  this  corporation. 

Q.  In  the  papers  it  stated  that  by  reason  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  Durango 
smelter — which  was  in  the  trusty- 750  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  that 
is,  the  men  at  the  smelter  and  miners.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  individual 
smelter  had  not  gone  in  the  trust  it  would  have  shut  down  at  that  time? — A.  I 
don't  know.  You  can  not  tell.  As  a  consolidation  naturally  we  felt  stronger 
than  we  did  as  individuals.  The  smelter  corporation  or  company  is  not  danger- 
ous, but  it  has  to  be  guarded  in  its  actions.  Not  having  generally  a  great  amount 
of  money  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  but  this  combination,  having  plenty  of  money 
in  its  treasury,  is  more  powerful. 

Q.  How  many  individual  smelters  in  the  State  are  connected  with  the  combi- 
nation?— A.  Seven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  tendency,  having  the  power  to  do  so,  to  shut 
the  smelters  down  and  then  settle  with  your  men  on  better  terms  than  if  only  one 
or  two  were  shut  down? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  different  communities 
and  the  different  employees? — A.  Well,  it  might  or  might  not  be. 

Q.  But  the  power  could  be  wielded? — A.  It  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  combination. 

Q.  If  a  combination  owning,  say,  seven  smelters  in  this  State,  as  you  say  your 
combination  does  own,  all  being  under  this  one  great  power,  could  shut  one  of 
them  down,  say,  at  Leadville,  and  smelt  the  ores  either  here  or  in  Omaha  or 
Durango,  would  not  that  make  the  men  very  timid  about  building  homes  and 
feeling  that  they  were,  in  a  way,  a  part  of  your  institution? — A.  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  make  them  less  liable  to  build  homes,  and  that  it 
would  take  the  confidence  out  of  your  men? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  the  tend- 
ency; yes. 
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Q.  And  has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  the  different  writers  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  your  own  observation  of  all  institutions  like  this,  that  if  they  have  more 
capacity  than  the  demand  requires  they  dismantle  one  of  the  works  here  and  one 
there  whenever  the  conditions  are  not  favorable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  even  dismantle  the  works  where  the  men  had  built  homes  upon 
the  theory  that  it  was  an  institution  that  would  be  permanent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  these  things  are  really  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  our 
methods  and  really  destroy  the  home-maker? — A.  It  does  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
I  want  to  say  right  h#re  that  all  places  are  not  similarly  situated  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  we  go  where  the  most  favorable  places  are,  where  we  find 
them  to  be  so  by  years  of  experience  and  work;  and  the  very  fact  that  these  sepa- 
rate companies,  some  of  them,  were  at  unfavorable  locations,  ascertained  to  be 
so  after  years  of  experience,  although  I  don't  care  to  say  where  those  places  are, 
%had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  consolidation. 

Q.  The  fact  that  some  places  were  unfavorable  brought  about  this  consolida- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  the  companies  were 
altogether  out  of  line  with  the  mines,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
had  to  do  with  the  consolidation.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  places 
had  natural  advantages  over  others  made  it  possible  to  bring  about  this 
consolidation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  great  combination  of  capital  in  manufacturing  in  any  line  have 
a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  at  certain  fixed  centers,  instead  of  keeping 
it  distributed  throughout  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  building  up  of  small  locali- 
ties?— A.  Yes;  the  small  locality  is.  a  good  deal  like  the  smelter  business  under 
existing  conditions. 

Q.  Under  this  universal  tendency  now  apparently  predominating  to  create 
great  combinations  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  the  natural  result  be  that  every  necessary  of  life,  I  might  say  every 
necessary  produced  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  will  be  represented  by  one 
unit,  practically — that  is  to  say,  the  smelting  will  all  be  under  one  head,  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar  will  all  be  under  one  head,  all  done  in  one  refinery,  or  rather  by  one 
company? — A.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency. 

Q.  Won't  that  also  necessitate  every  man  of  brawn  and  muscle  going  into  a 
trust ;  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  working  in  the  smelters  will  be  united,  and 
the  men  working  in  the  sugar  refineries  will  be  united ;  and  won't  the  tendency 
be  that  every  line  of  labor  will  have  to  form  a  trust  to  protect  itself,  and  that 
they  will  have  to  work  together,  issue  general  rules  and  have  laws  to  govern 
these  different  organizations  or  units — have  everything  that  is  material  to  a  new 
evolution  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  am  simply  a  feature  of  that.  I  find  myself 
in  a  business  under  conditions  that  necessitate  a  change,  and  the  combination  is 
the  only  outlook  that  I  see. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  with  every  institution  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Even  with  the  laborer  himself? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  govern  this  new 
evolution.  Have  you  studied  it  sufficiently  to  suggest  anything  ? — A.  Not  suffi- 
ciently to  suggest  the  line  of  legislation. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  coal  mining.  You  say  you  never  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  part  of  it ;  do  not  know  anything  particularly  about  it ; 
but  I  take  it  you  use  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  your  business,  do  you  not? — A.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  practically  the  control  of  the  coal  mining 
here.  You  see  the  coal  mining  of  the  State  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  that 
company. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  no  individual  can  operate  a  coal  mine 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  of  transporting  on  the  railroads? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  altogether,  although  it  may  enter  into  it.  The  large  company  has  its  agents 
out  at  every  point,  and  they  can  supply  a  great  variety  of  coal,  and  very  naturally 
they  distribute  the  business  under  these  conditions,  whereas  the  single  coal  man 
has  but  a  single  kind  of  coal  to  supply.  In  our  smelting  business  we  use  several 
different  yarities  of  coal,  and  naturally  we  seek  the  company  that  can  furnish  us 
every  variety  we  need. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  generally,  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  in  all  States,  have  universally,  in  recent  years,  refused  to  fix  a  rate 
that  any  ordinary  individual  could  handle  an  ordinary  coal  product  at?  Has  not 
that  been  the  tendency? — A.  I  think  the  tendency  has  been  that  way,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  it.  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  matter  that  you  stated 
there,  about  the  trust  smelters  being  closed  and  the  others  not — I  don't  think  it 
is  exactly  fair  to  leave  it  just  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Make  any  statement  yon  desire  to. — A.  I  want  to  say  that  at  the  three  plants 
owned  by  the  trust,  one  at  Durango  and  two  at  Leadville,  the  wages  off ered  would 
average  over  40  cents  per  day  beyond  the  rates  paid  by  the  individual  smelters 
that  are  in  operation ;  and  the  rates  that  are  offered  here  at  the  Grant  plant  in  Den- 
ver are  precisely  the  same  that  the  men  are  working  for  at  the  Argo  smelter  right 
across  the  river  from  us. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  Argo  smelter  running  and  yours  being 
shut  down?  What  is  the  principal  cause? — A.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  came  up 
naturally  by  the  8-hour  law.  The  wages  demanded  by  the  men  were  practically 
the  same  for  8  hours  as  they  had  been  getting  for  10  and  12  hours.  We  met  the 
proposition  practically  and  restored  the  rates  that  were  paid  in  1892,  and  that  was 
done  on  the  1st  of  June  and  before  the  law  took  effect  on  the  15th.  There 
was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  every  community  about  the  consolidation. 
I  am  giving  you  my  individual  opinion  of  the  situation.  The  men  at  the  different . 
plants  formed  a  union,  feeling  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  this  feeling  in' 
the  community;  and  also  seeing  from  the  representations  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  our  organization  was  going  to  put  stock  on  the  market,  they  thought  if  no 
dividends  were  paid  the  stock  would  go  to  pieces,  and  they  were  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation,  and  did  not  expect  we  would  shut  down  on  account 
of  stock  that  they  thought  we  were  going  to  put  on  the  market.  The  feeling  was 
that  in  no  instance  would  the  men  continue  at  work  for  us,  but  that  they  would 
for  the  individual  companies.  I  think  that  feeling  existed  to  a  large  extent  and 
had  something  to  do  with  the  strike.  In  any  event  they  expected  that  on  the  15th, 
the  day  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  we  would  rather  concede  their  demands 
than  shut  down.  We,  acting  under  the  advice  of  attorneys,  posted  a  notice  that 
our  contract  with  the  men  would  be  for  8  hours,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men 
to  work  longer  if  they  chose.  Of  course  the  men  had  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  this  8-hour  law,  and  they  felt  it  was  a  tendency  on  our  part  to  violate  it. 
A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  engendered  because  of  this  notice  on  the  1st  of  June — 
the  feeling  that  we  did  not  propose  to  stand  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  But  you  left  it  optional  with  them? — A.  We  left  it  optional  with  the  men  to 
work  longer  if  they  chose.  We  knew  that  probably  many  men  would  want  to 
work  longer,  unless  they  got  10  and  12  hour  wages  for  8  hours'  work.  To  pay 
them  for  8  hours'  work  what  we  had  been  giving  for  10  and  12  hours  was  more  of 
an  advance  than  the  business  would  stand  and  leave  any  profits;  to  do  it  meant 
an  advance  of  33  per  cent.  You  see  the  10-hour  men  wanted  the  same  wages  for 
8  hours  as  they  had  been  receiving  for  10,  and  would  not  deviate  from  that  a 
particle.  Our  men  have  practically  stood  out,  the  10-hour  men,  for  $1.60  for  8 
hours' work,  and  with  the  advance  on  June  1  that  would  have  made  $1.75  per  day. 
The  men  are  working  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter  and  at  the  Argo  smelter  for 
$1.40  per  day  at  present.  Both  of  these  companies  pay  §1.40  now  for  8  hours' 
work.  So  you  can  see  what  we  offered  our  men  was  equally  as  good  if  not  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  For  doing  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  companies  had  any  tentative  arrangement  for 
other  rates,  provided  the  8-hour  law  was  held  constitutional? — A.  Senator  Hill 
had  an  arrangement  with  his  men  that  there  would  be  some  adjustment  of  the 
scale;  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  he  would  not  take  any  further  steps  until 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Q.  Have  you  trust  smelters  also  in  Omaha  or  Salt  Lake? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Cheyenne? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  collecting  ores  now  the  same  as  you  did  when  your  smelter  was 
running?  You  are  purchasing  ore  right  along? — A.  Some. 

Q.  There  was  more  difference  in  the  price  offered  for  the  skilled  labor  than  for 
the  common  labor? — A.  Wherever  the  work  is  the  same  the  prices  are  the  same. 
The  price  at  the  Grant  smelter  was  precisely  the  same  in  every  particular.  Our 
proposition  was  that  when  the  law  was  finally  tested  these  men  who  wanted  to 
work  longer  hours  could  do  it  then  on  this  higher  scale,  $3  for  $2.50,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  You  see  there  are  three  scales  of  wages  at  our  plant.  These  are 
the  wages  we  paid  in  1882  and  running  to  1893  through  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  the  history  of  Colorado,  and  there  never  was  a  word  of  complaint  about 
these  rates.  Now  we  have  restored  them;  we  restored  them  on  the  1st  of  June; 
they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied;  and  I  know  just  as  well  I  know  that  I  am  sitting 
here  that  we  would  never  have  had  a  strike  had  it  not  been  for  this  8-hour 
law,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it;  but  having  closed  down  our  works  we  are 
having  some  little  trouble  in  getting  back  to  our  original  scales  and  adjustment, 
but  we  will  get  back  in  time  and  go  ahead  with  our  business;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  employees  before? — A.  Not  of  a 
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serious  nature.  There  has  not  been  a  change  but  once  for  a  period  of  20  years 
that  I  have  employed  labor.  I  should  like  to  make  a  further  statement:  At 
Omaha  the  wages  have  been  advanced,  where  there  has  not  been  any  trouble  with 
the  men.  The  wages  were  advanced  the  1st  of  June.  In  Utah  there  has  not 
been  any  special  change;  the  8-hour  law  is  in  effect  in  Utah. 

Q.  You  are  working  8  hours  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  it  give  there — I  mean  the  8-hour  law? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  complaint  about  it. 

Q.  Everything  is  satisfactory  there? — A.  More  or  less  so.  I  have  not  been  out 
there  yet  to  go  over  those  plants  to  see  whether  they  are  running  entirely  satis- 
factorily. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  say  you  are  buying  ores  now;  is  not  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  -with  the  combination  owning  smelters  in  Utah  and  in 
Omaha,  you  can  divert  the  ore  from  these  smelters  here  without  any  great  loss, 
and  send  them  to  Omaha  or  Utah? — A.  Only  a  limited  amount. 

Q.  Much  of  it  you  can  not  afford  to  ship? — A.  No.  You  see,  these  smelters 
here  were  handling  about  3,500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  can  you  divert? A.  Only  about  300  or  400  tons  per 

day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  can  then,  to  the  extent  of  300  or  400  tons  per 
day,  transfer  the  business  from  here  to  the  smelters  in  other  States  by  reason  of 
this  trust? — A.  It  is  in  our  power  to  do  it,  but  we  are  not  doing  it  to  any  great 
extent.  The  only  place  where  I  think  it  is  done  is  where  certain  mines  want  to 
ship.  It  is  done  to  accommodate  them. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  no  trouble  between  yourself  and  the  workmen  the  ore 
preduct  of  these  mines  would  be  smelted  here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  In  these  individual  smelters  that  you  spoke  of  were 
the  employees  working  for  less  wages  than  you  offered  your  men? — A.  No,  not 
less.  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  For  the  same  wages? — A.  Of  the  different  scales  of  wages  at  all  of  these 
smelters  the  Argo  was  the  highest;  the  Grant  plant,  known  as  the  Omaha  and 
Grant,  was  the  next  highest,  and  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  added  to  the  scale  at 
our  plant,  the  Grant  plant,  put  the  scale  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Argo.  The 
others  were  a  little  below  that.  Wages  in  the  mountains,  in  Durango,  for 
instance,  are  higher,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  more  expensive  to  live — less 
population  around  there  from  which  to  draw  supplies;  and  wages  have  been  lower 
here  by  40  or  50  cents  per  day — even  the  union  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  smelters  that  are  running  now 
members  of  organized  labor? — A.  Yes  and  no.  In  the  Argo,  I  don't  think  they 
are. 

Q.  They  are  in  some  of  them? — A.  In  the  Philadelphia  they  are. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  or  nonrecognition 
of  organized  labor  that  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjtfst- 
ment  of  this  strike? — A.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  real  difficulty.  I  think  the 
only  question  now  is  one  of  wages,  and  I  decline  to  deal  with  the  men  through 
the  representatives  of  the  union. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  recognize  these  men  do  you  believe  you  could  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  strike? — A.  No;  not  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfac- 
tory wage  scale. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  scale  these  independent  companies 
are  paying,  would  you  not? — A.  I  think  we  will  in  the  long  run,  biit  the  inde- 
pendent companies  have  not  a  permanent  scale;  they  have  a  temporary  scale  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  during  the  summer  months. 

Q.  You  are  not  opposed  to  organized  labor  are  you? — A.  No;  I  have  no  oppo- 
sition to  it  unless  it  threatens  my  business;  never  had  the  question  come  up  dur- 
ing my  20  years  in  business;  men  belong  to  it  and  dropped  out  of  it  several  times; 
I  have  never  had  any  dispute  about  the  question;  it  never  came  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  the  men  have  such  an  interest  in  the  business  and  its  pros- 
perity that  they  would  not  attempt  to  injure  it  for  their  own  sake? — A.  The  men 
want  the  highest  wages  they  can  get,  and  let  the  corporation  take  care  of  itself; 
I  think  that  is  largely  the  spirit  that  prevails,  so  far  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  earnings  is  concerned,  I  think  they  say  that  the  managers  will  have  to  take 
care  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  testimony  on  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor  that 
you  believe  that  the  men  will  get  a  better  share  of  the  profits  which  they  create 
by  belonging  to  organized  labor  than  by  treating  as  individuals  with  corpora- 
tions?— A.  I  think  the  tendency  in  this  State  has  been,  in  all  industries  connected 
with  silver,  gold,  and  lead  mining,  toward  continuous  employment;  there  have 
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been  very  few  changes  in  very  long  periods;  I  don't  imagine,  if  we  get  to  work 
again,  that  we  will  have  a  labor  question  arise  or  any  difficulty  with  labor  come 
up  for  years,  unless  some  unseen  circumstances  arise.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
now  for  nearly  22  years,  4  years  in  the  mountains  and  18  years  in  the  valley. 
From  1882  to  1893  we  ran  precisely  on  the  same  scale.  The  wages  in  1893  were 
reduced  10  per  cent  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver.  Continuous  employment,  without 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  has,  as  I  say,  been  the  rule.  The  lessening  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ore  meant  an  enormous  loss  to  the  smelters  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  the 
rate  was  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  we  have  not  any  smelters  that  have  been  mak- 
ing any  money  for  the  past  5  or  6  years,  yet  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  labor  paid  in  the  Omaha  and  Grant  until  this  advance  in  the  wages  of  10  per 
cent  the  first  of  June,  which  restored  the  wages  that  existed  in  1892. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  believe  that  the  combination  of  capi- 
tal going  on  in  the  industrial  world  makes  necessary  the  combination  of  labor? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  it  necessary;  1  think  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency. 

Q.  You  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  to  labor,  don't  you? — A.  If  they  are  moder- 
ate and  wise  in  their  actions,  I  think  it  will  be;  if  they  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  etc.,  it  is;  if  they  operate  wisely 
and  judicially  and  are  moderate  in  their  dealings  with  corporations,  I  think  the 
organization  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  believe  that  if  the  corporations  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  and 
the  employees  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  it  will  bring  about  a  golden 
perio'd  for  both  labor  and  capital? — A.  I  think  it  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
feeling  than  exists  to-day,  a  more  harmonious  state  of  feeling.  It  is  the  failure 
to  do  it  that  results  in  the  antagonistic  position  they  occupy  to-day — the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  company.  • 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  there  is 
some  importation  of  labor  in  this  State;  is  it  generally  colored  labor? — A.  No; 
that  was  in  the  strike  at  Leadville;  they  brought  in  a  good  many  Missourians. 

Q.  They  have  not  brought  in  the  cheap  colored  labor  of  the  South? — A.  I  am 
not  sure.  The  Colorado  Fuel  Company  did  bring  up  some  men  at  Pueblo.  There 
never  has  been  a  strike  in  the  smelters  in  this  State  to  speak  of,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  smelter  shut  down  in  the  State  until  we  shut  down  in  June.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  Company  had  more  or  less  strikes  among  the  coal  miners,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Referring  to  the  statement  made  as  regards  the  tend- 
ency of  capital  to  consolidate,  you  have  stated,  1  believe,  that  such  tendency 
was  present,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  Judge  Bell  put,  added  that  if  such 
should  be  realized  actually  one  individual  would  control,  for  instance,  the  refin- 
ing of  your  smelting  of  ores  and  the  other  industries  of  that  kind.  The  tendency 
is  that  way  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  tendency  should  be  actually  realized,  there  is  where  we  would 
finally  land,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  every  man  who  has  labor  to  sell  would  be  obliged  to 
deal  with  that  one  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  true,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  workman  who  might  be  charged 
with  having  committed  some  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline  of  the  factory, 
or  who  might  give  offense  to  his  superintendent  in  any  one  of  one  hundred  ways 
which  might  arise,  might  find  himself  out  of  employment  not  only  there  but  every- 
where that  he  would  turn? — A.  That  result  might  come  about.  It  might  be 
possible. 

Q.  That  being  true,  we  will  assume  that  the  workman  knows  nothing  else  but 
the  refining  of  oil  or  the  smelting  of  ore,  is  it  not  time  that  we  stopped  to  consider 
the  result? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  He  has  no  other  shop,  no  other  factory,  no  other  mill  open  to  him,  because 
he  knows  nothing  about  any  other  trade,  and  the  trade  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  he  finds  closed  against  him. — A.  That  is  an  extreme  case  in  a  growing 
country.  We  have  not  reached  that  here. 

Q.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  with  the  tendency  we  speak  of,  that  we  now 
fear  or  anticipate,  will  it  not  be  worse  ultimately  everywhere  in  the  whole  land? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  time  previous  the  admission  was  made  that  the  laborer  under  any  con- 
dition, so  far  as  the  wage  system  prevails,  will  sell  his  labor  in  a  competive  mar- 
ket. That  being  true,  does  it  not  also  follow  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  a  man 
should  have  a  competitive  market  open  to  him  in  which  to  exchange  that  wage 
for  the  necessaries  of  life? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  If  the  production  of  all  articles  of  common  use  be  controlled  by  combinations 
and  trusts,  where  is  that  open  competition? — A.  Well,  there  would  not  be  any. 

Q.  Then  it  simply  means  this — and  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  I  want  you 
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to  correct  it — that  the  laborer  is  obliged  to  earn  a  living  in  a  competitive  market 
in  which  the  cheapest  man,  all  things  considered,  will  always  find  employment, 
and  that  the  competitive  market,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is  closed, 
wherein  he  may  exchange  that  wage  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  he  must  pay  a  trust  price  for  everything  he  uses.  If  that  statement 
is  not  correct,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  change  it. — A.  Well,  the  statement  is 
a  little  extreme.  When  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  enterprise  is  well  on 
its  feet  and  well  under  way,  there  is  no  desire  to  change  its  labor  where  it  is  satis- 
factory. From  1893  to  1897 — I  think  the  laboring  men  who  were  employed  at  our 
smelter  here  would  be  willing  to  testify  that  there  was  no  time  in  that  4  years 
that  we  could  not  have  reduced  their  wages  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  have  filled 
their  places  at  the  change  of  a  shift.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion we  would  have  turned  our  old  men  out  and  taken  in  new  ones,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  management  desires  to-day  to 
change  its  labor,  and  that  it  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  that  labor  rather  than  take 
the  extreme  advantage  that  might  be  taken  in  times  of  excessive  competition. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  in  1893  your  workmen  had  their  wages 
reduced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  submit  to  that  reduction  without  resisting  it  by  striking? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  of  itself  indicate  that  they  were  willing  to  share  with  their 
employer  in  the  depression? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  know  of  that  feeling,  and  they 
accepted  it  as  inevitable.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
People  saw  the  streets  of  Denver  filled  with  thousands  of  persons,  traveling  from 
east  to  west ,  trying  to  get  employment  if  they  could .  There  was  an  enormous  sur- 
plus of  men  everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  and  these  people 
could  not  get  work  at  any  price.  Railroads  reduced  their  fares  and  all  industrial 
enterprises  of  every  kind  laid  off  20, 30,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  force,  and  we  made 
the  reduction  under  the  peculiar  stress  of  circumstances.  We  were  making  no 
money — in  fact  we  had  lost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  through  the  fall  in 
silver,  and  we  made  the  reduction  very  reluctantly.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  labor  is  forced  to  get  employment  entirely  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  that? — A.  I  differ  from  that  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  still  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  men  who  employ  labor,  manufacturing 
institutions,  that  takes  into  consideration  the  expenses,  cost  of  living,  and  figures 
out  the  whole  proposition — how  much  they  can  afford  to  pay  their  labor  and 
exist  and  make  what  we  call  a  decent  profit.  There  have  been  many  years  here, 
in  this  period  of  depression,  when  we  knew  absolutely  that  the  men  would  have 
submitted  to  a  reduction  of  25  or  30  per  cent  in  their  wages,  and  would  have 
accepted  it  and  gone  to  work,  when  we  were  barely  holding  our  business  together 
and  paying  no  dividends. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  believe  when  you  pay  them  a  little  higher  rate  of 
wages  you  have  men  employed  such  as  would  give  you  the  best  possible  results 
or  returns  for  the  money  paid? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  that  leaves  the  proposition  good  that  is  made  as  regards  competitive 
employment? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  take  the  position,  generally,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  competition? — A.  It 
might  be.  The  majority  of  men  will  employ  the  cheapest  labor. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  recognition  of  the  union  of  your  workmen.  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  you  declined  to  treat  with  their  committees? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  treat  with  the  committees  because  they  were  represent- 
ing a  union,  or  because  the  action  of  that  union  in  this  respect  is  not  in  keeping 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness? — A.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it.  We  are  afraid  of 
the  future. 

Q.  You  are  afraid  of  the  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  of  the  belief  that  their  action  at  the  present  merits  your 
refusal  to  treat  with  them,  but  rather  the  action  that  you  anticipate  from  them 
at  another  time? — A.  Well,  the  action  that  I  anticipate  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  their  councils. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  make  as  full  a  statement  as  you  would  like  to 
make  as  to  why  you  have  taken  this  stand  with  reference  to  treating  with  organized 
labor. — A.  We  have  taken  the  stand  and  we  have  talked  with  the  men  just  as 
fully  as  with  anyone  else  and  stated  to  them  that  their  general  tendency,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  labor  organizations — not  so  much  the  trade-union  people,  but 
the  labor  organizations  in  our  mining  districts  here  in  the  West — has  been  to  be 
very  arbitrary.  When  they  get  strong  enought  heir  first  scheme  is  to  allow  no 
nonunion  men  to  be  employed  at  a  place  where  they  are  employed.  They  want 
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to  govern  the  nonunion  men's  employment,  and  when  they  get  in  complete  power, 
if  there  is  any  foreman  that  is  the  least  objectionable  to  them  they  will  make  a 
demand  that  we  displace  him,  giving  certain  reasons  why  he  is  not  the  right  man, 
and  you  must  act  in  conformity,  must  get  another  foreman,  or  they  strike.  And 
these  are  the  chief  reasons  why  we  have  taken  the  stand  we  have  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner  in  which  they  undertake  to  deal 
with  the  employees  who  are  not  in  the  union,  when  they  get  strong  enough. 
Another  immediate  incentive  to  it  was,  when  this  8-hour' law  was  passed,  and 
which  was  to  go  into  effect  here  in  June,  there  was  an  arrangement  made  to  have 
the  federation  meet  us  just  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  unusual  efforts 
made  to  organize  these  men.  People  were  sent  from  Butte,  Mont.,  and  they  got 
organizers  from  Cripplecreek  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  were  exceedingly 
active  and  powerful;  you  might  say,  almost  forced  the  men  into  the  union.  A 
great  many  of  the  men  employed  with  us  said  they  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  union, 
and  it  was  made  exceedingly  disagreeable  for  them  not  to  go  in.  Exceedingly 
violent  speeches  were  made  at  the  convention  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  June, 
and  every  employer  of  labor  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  people  if  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  employ  only  the  members  of  their  organization.  There  was  also 
more  or  less  indignation  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Idaho,  because 
of  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  because  of  all  these  features  in  the  convention 
there  was  a  particularly  bad  feeling  stirred  up  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  more  especially  by  the  violent  speeches;  so  that  we  decided  that 
we  would  not  deal  with  the  organization,  especially  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, feeling  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  demand  the 
plant,  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Then  we  had  a  peculiar  experience 
in  this  State  at  Cripplecreek  and  at  Leadville,  in  the  springs  of  1894  and  1895. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  the  entire  shutting  down  of  the  mines, 
men  killed,  shaft-houses  blowa  up,  and  property  destroyed,  and  threats  made 
against  the  men.  This  made  me  feel  that  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany I  represented  not  to  deal  with  the  union. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  dealt  with  the  union  prior  to  this  federation  convention;  have 
your  men  ever  been  organized? — A.  At  different  times,  yes;  organized  during  1892 
and  1893. 

Q.  They  have  never  had  an  organization  as  strong  as  now? — A.  Not  always,  I 
imagine.  After  1893  there  was  no  organization  at  all. 

Q.  But  they  were  organized  in  1893,  were  they? — A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 
The  men  said  that  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  wages  and  never  found 
much  interest  in  the  organization. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  fear  of  resorting  to  extreme  methods,  if  men  in  1893,  after  a 
period  of  5  and  6  years  of  the  most  prosperous  times  your  State  had  ever  seen,  when 
mining  properties  were  of  more  value  to  the  foot  than  ever  before,  these  same  men, 
when  the  crash  came,  were  willing  to  share  in  the  consequences  and  gladly  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  in  wages  without  a  strike,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  to 
fear  in  the  way  of  extreme  measures  from  these  men,  if  you  still  have  the  same 
men  in  your  employ? — A.  A  good  many  of  them  are  the  same;  probably  the 
majority. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  express  a  desire  and  willingness  to  treat  with  organ- 
ized labor,  provided  it  is  conducted  upon  conservative  lines,  recognizes  business 
conditions,  and  refrains  from  resorting  to  extreme  measures  at  any  time.  You 
would  treat  with  them  at  any  time  under  those  conditions? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no 
objections. 

Q.  The  effect  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  according  to  one  of  your  statements, 
has  been  very  beneficial. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  time  when  the  representatives  of  your  company  and  your 
workmen  have  met  together,  either  separately  or  in  company  with  the  represent- 
atives of  other  concerns  and  the  workmen  of  other  concerns,  and  fixed  wages? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wages  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  agreed  upon  or  accepted 
by  the  workmen;  is  that  the  general  rule? — A.  Well,  we  established  oar  smelter 
in  1882,  and  we  started  out  with  the  Argo  scale  of  wages.  That  plant  had  been 
running  2  or  3  years,  and  that  has  been  followed  up  without  any  change  except 
in  1893,  when  the  reduction  was  made  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  restoration  to  that 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  conciliation  and  mediation  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  good  results  are  usually  obtained  by  such  conciliation 
between  the  organizations  of  the  respective  sides? — A.  Well,  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  never  will  have  any  personal  experience  until  there 
is  intelligent  organization  of  your  workmen;  that  if  you  refuse  to  treat  them  as 
organized  bodies  you  can  not  conciliate  or  arbitrate  with  them? — A.  We  can  deal 
with  the  men  in  a  conciliatory  manner  without  dealing  with  the  organizations. 
In  different  departments  of  the  work,  that  is  what  I  am  undertaking  to  do  now. 

Q.  Will  you  carefully  explain  to  the  commission  how  negotiations  are  carried 
on  between  the  workmen  and  the  company  in  such  a  manner.  Is  it  by  dealing 
with  the  men  individually? — A.  Yes.  Our  men  are  divided  into  different  depart- 
ments and  work  for  different  wages,  and  we  call  these  men  together  in  my  office, 
30  or  40  or  50  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  out  what  they  may  have 
to  say  about  the  situation.  We  ask  each  man  in  turn  what  he  may  have  to 
say  and  let  him  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  as  to  the  situation.  We  meet  the 
men  in  every  department  in  the  same  way,  and  after  a  while  we  will  find  out 
what  they  want  and  they  will  find  out  what  we  want  and  we  will  make  some 
arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  men  under  such  conditions  will  give  free  expression  of  their 
thoughts? — A.  No,  not  entirely,  except  where  they  have  agreed  beforehand,  and 
have  nominated  a  speaker. 

Q.  And  that  speaker  will  give  the  views  of  the  body  of  men  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing?— A.  Oh,  of  course  you  could  only  get  the  exact  views  entertained  by  different 
men  by  seeing  every  man  personally,  and  that  we  could  not  do. 

Q.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  and  won't  do  so,  that  you  or  any  member 
of  your  firm  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  of  his  opinion,  even  though 
he  differed  from  you,  but  I  submit  that  you,  in  your  experience  and  business, 
have  known  men  who  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts; 
you  have  known  men  who  would  drive  him  out  of  their  works,  have  you  not? — 
A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  All  of  this  restrains  a  man  from  giving  expression  to  his  views.  It  places 
him  in  a  position  in  which  he  will  say  one  thing  to  his  employer,  and  may  say 
another  thing  or  give  free  expression  to  his  views  at  a  time  and  place  where  and 
when  it  is  not  dangerous  to  do  so. — A.  But  the  one  who  won't  express  his  opinion 
now  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  union.  Out  of  50  men  in  that  room  where  we  met, 
there  was  only  1  man  who  got  up  and  said  he  would  rather  work  longer  hours  if 
he  got  more  money.  There  is  not  a  workman  in  our  place  who  is  afraid  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  8-hour  law  or  anything  else.  I  would  not  meet  them  unless  I 
knew  they  were  perfectly  frank  and  free  to  express  their  opinion.  The  trouble 
was  to  get  the  men  who  were  against  the  8-hour  law  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  evidence  is  that  the  union  is  very  powerful? — A. 
Very  powerful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  care  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  shorter  workday,  in  your  judgment? — A.  It  indicates  a 
prosperous  condition  in  the  community  where  you  can  afford  to  pay  a  man  only 
for  8  hours  work  what  money  he  feels  is  required  to  support  him  and  his  family, 
and  the  business  that  can  do  it  is  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  one.  And  there  is  no 
man  who  would  be  more  delighted  than  I  would,be  to  know  that  this  country  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  every  workman  could  make  a  reasonably  fair  living  by 
working  8  hours  instead  of  10  and  12;  but  the  serious  question  here  is  how  much 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  8  hours'  work  without  crippling  the  business  that  is  now 
making  this  State  prosperous — that  is,  the  mining  and  smelting  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  any  profit  for  the  people  who  are  putting  up  the  money  and 
doing  the  smelting  and  transportation  business  and  so  on.  Of  course  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  advantages  are.  No  man  works  except  from  necessity — that 
is,  very  few  of  them  do.  I  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  working.  A  great  many  people 
say  they  never  have  any  happiness  except  from  work,  but  I  never  worked  except 
from  necessity;  never  did  a  lick  of  work  except  from  necessity  and  never  will; 
and  I  look  upon  work  as  something  to  avoid,  except  as  a  necessity  to  support  your 
family  and  get  what  you  want  of  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life.  I  have  no 
use  for  work  except  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  and  get  what  money  it  will  bring.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  is  what  everyone  works  for,  and  submits  to  hardships  and 
disagreeable  work  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  to  get  his  living.  There  are  no 
disadvantages  to  the  8-hour  law  except  as  it  may  force  a  higher  price  for  labor, 
and  thereby  retard  the  development  of  these  industries  peculiar  to  this  State. 

Q.  I  know  you  have  given  consideration  to  the  other  side  of  chat  proposition. 
If  the  hours  of  labor  continue  the  same  this  year  and  next  year  and  for  some 
years  to  come  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  your  State,  say  20  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  improved  facilities 
for  production,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  constant  cheapening  of  prices  will 
result?  A  greater  number  of  men  working  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day, 
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machinery  aiding  in  putting  this  mineral  on  the  surface  and  putting  it  through 
the  proper  process  for  the  market — with  all  this  will  there  not  be  so  much  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  the  market  requirements  that  it  will  tend  to  the  constant 
cheapening  of  the  article,  whereas  by  shortening  the  days  of  labor  that  danger 
will  be  avoided,  at  least  to  some  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  that? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  believe;  out  that  is  not  like  the 
statement  of  the  man  who  says  he  will  do  the  same  work  in  8  hours  that  he  has 
been  doing  in  12.  I  don't  believe  he  will  do  that.  The  same  number  of  hours  of 
labor  with  the  improved  machinery  tends  to  produce  more  and  more  year  by 
year,  no  matter  in  what  business,  with  the  improvements  that  are  going  on  in 
machinery.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  put  that  proposition  in  another  way,  more  concisely.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  point  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  production  of  labor,  aided  of  course  by  machinery 
and  modern  devices? — A.  I  think  if  it  is  not  done  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  labor,  and  naturally  that  makes  discontent  and  idleness. 

Q.  The  commission  understands  that  the  present  trouble  between  the  smelter 
operators  and  the  operatives  is  pending  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  court  holds  that  the  8-hour  workday  act  is  constitutional,  do  you  think 
the  employers  will  grant  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  Nobody  resists  it  now;  the 
wage  is  the  question.  When  we  posted  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  June  we  spe- 
cifically notified  the  men  that  no  man  would  be  employed  for  more  than  8  hours, 
but  that  any  employee  of  the  company  who  desired  to  work  longer  might  dp  so, 
but  that  we  would  not  employ  any  man  for  longer  than  8  hours,  leaving  it  entirely 
optional  with  the  men. 

Q.  That  included  all  of  the  men  working  around  the  smelter? — A.  Every  man 
working  around  the  smelter;  every  single  man.  The  law  was  universally  respected 
by  the  corporations,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men  if  they  chose  to  work  longer. 

Q.  To  work  more  than  8  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  still  adhere  to  that  position,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  we  still  adhere  to  that 
position.  I  spoke  about  two  plants  only  as  running.  The  Bimetallic  is  running 
now,  but  Only  allows  the  men  to  work  8  hours;  that  is  at  Leadville;  it  belongs  to 
this  corporation. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  wages  rather  than  a  question  of  hours? — A. 
Entirely  so.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  will  take  §3  for  12  hours'  work  or 
$2  for  8  hours'  work.  There  is  any  quantity  of  men  working  for  $3  for  12  hours. 
If  we  were  to  say  a  man  could  only  work  8  hours  and  would  only  get  $2,  he 
would  say,  "  I  must  have  more  money  than  $2  per  day;  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that;  I  will  go  somewhere  else  where  I  can  get  more  money." 

Q.  Does  your  smelter  run  the  year  round? — A.  365  days  for  a  year.  At  the 
Grant  plant,  from  November,  1882,  until  the  14th  day  of  June,  1899,  the  fires  had 
never  been  out  in  the  smelter.  Repairs,  of  course,  have  been  made,  closing  one 
furnace  or  another  for  a  time;  but  the  works  as  a  whole  have  been  running 
constantly. 

Q.  After  deciding  to  grant  the  men  the  8  hours,  except  where  they  desired  to 
work  longer,  you  wanted  the  way  open  to  them  to  work  longer? — A.  I  did  not 
say  I  wanted  it.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  the  business  not  to  have  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  decision  of  the  company  to  accept  the 
law  and  leave  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  wanted  to? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
position  we  assumed  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  when  we  posted  a  notice  15  days 
before  this  law  went  into  effect,  to  begin  on  that  basis  the  1st  day  of  June;  and 
every  man  worked  for  the  first  14  days  in  June  his  original  10  hours  or  12  hours; 
but  the  men  stood  together  pretty  solidly  on  the  basis  of  8  hours,  and  said  that 
they  would  work  for  it.  It  had  been  brought  up  by  the  unions  and  supported  by 
unions  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  law  finally  went  through  without  much  dis- 
cussion, and  of  course  that  was  a  kind  of  surprise  to  the  people  who  didn't  know 
what  it  really  was.  Mr.  Patterson  said  he  hardly  knew  such  a  law  had  been  intro- 
duced when  it  was  passed.  It  was  the  changed  conditions  and  evolution  of  things 
that  had  brought  about  the  agitation.  The  men  struck  and  we  shut  down.  If  a 
man  says  he  must  live  and  he  can  not  get  it  in  the  8  hours,  and  is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  for  $3  and  12  hours,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Now,  I  had  that  up 
with  the  men  yesterday;  I  told  them,  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  you  can 
work  the  10  or  12  hours,  and  we  will  pay  you  so  much  an  hour;  that  these  furnaces 
will  run  just  so  much  anyway,  and  that  though  you  say  you  will  do  more  work  in 
8  hours,  according  to  the  proportion  of  time,  than  in  12,  yet  there  is  only  so  much 
can  be  done;  the  furnaces  will  hold  only  so  much,  and  we  can  not  get  back  any- 
thing on  that  increased  work,  because  there  is  only  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
8  hours,  and  you  can  not  do  any  more  in  that  time.  To  prepare  for  more  work 
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under  the  present  conditions  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and 
would  take  time  to  get  prepared  for  more  work,  but  that  in  time  we  will  have  to 
do  it.  If  the  8-hour  law  is  fixed  and  a  man  gets  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  in  his 
wages  he  will  be  expected  to  do  more  work. 

Q.  If  the  8-hour  law  is  not  upheld,  is  not  declared  to  be  constitutional,  will  it 
not  be  the  tendency  of  labor  in  all  departments  throughout  the  country  to  work 
a  less  number  of  hours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  One  of  the  inevitable  consequences? — A.  I  think  so;  I  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 


DENVER,  COLO.  ,  July  13, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  T.  SMITH, 

Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner  of  Colorado. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m. ,  Representative  Bell  presiding. 
James  T.  Smith,  of  Denver,  Colo. ,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — A.  James  T.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner, 
1312  Tremont  street;  room  27,  State  Capitol  building,  is  my  office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position? — A.  Since  March  6,  1899. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Mining. 

Q.  What  kind  of  mining? — A.  Metalliferous  ores,  leasing  and  working  as  a  miner 
in  the  Leadville  district. 

Q.  That  occupation  you  followed  how  long? — A.  Off  and  on  since  1880. 

Q.  The  knowledge  gained  while  following  that  occupation  will  enable  you,  I 
presume,  to  speak  for  that  side  in  a  general  sense? — A.  I  think  so;  in  a  measure 
at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  at  any  time  with  coal  mining? — A.  No;  never 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  mining  at  present? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  department  of  labor,  with  which  you  are  connected,  collect  reliable 
data  as  to  the  mining  conditions  of  the  State? — A.  Yes.  It  publishes  a  biennial 
report,  supposed  to  cover  everything  with  reference  to  mining  of  all  kinds,  and 
agricultural  labor  and  the  related  subjects.  I  am  making  quite  an  extensive 
inquiry  along  these  lines  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  every  character  through- 
out the  State.  It  will  be  published  later  on. 

Q.  You  will  note  that  Part  I  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  organization 
of  labor  and  that  side  of  the  labor  question,  and  that  Part  II  covers  the  capital 
side  of  the  question,  while  Part  III  relates  to  legislation.  I  think  that,  as  deputy 
labor  commissioner  of  your  State,  you  should  treat  the  whole  matter  as  fully  as 
you  care  to,  and  the  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so  in  your  own 
way. — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  labor  organizations  steadily  since  1878,  and 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  and  regulations  of  these  labor  organi- 
zations with  which  I  have  been  identified. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  your  knowledge  of  the 
constitutions  of  these  organizations,  and  to  have  you  state  if  they  have  any  par- 
ticular features  that  may  be  of  interest,  such  as  beneficial  features  or  any  other 
features  that  may  be  advantageous  to  the  workingman  or  may  be  injurious  to  the 
workingman  or  to  society. — A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  of  all  the  labor 
organizations  that  I  have  been  identified  with  or  have  any  knowledge  of  instill  a 
high  regard  for  law  and  order  and  sobriety  and  everything  conducive  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual  personally  and  the  advancement  and  growth  of  society 
generally.  They  aim  to  create  and  establish  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
each  other  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  usually  have  benefit  features,  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  dues  exacted  from  each  member  and  according  to  the 
needs  in  that  locality,  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  or  any  condition  whereby 
the  individual  is  incapacitated  from  labor. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  growth  of  trade-unionism  and  labor  organizations 
in  this  State? — A.  The  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  this  State  since  1880  has  been 
somewhat  checkered.  At  times  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  again  it  has  had  a 
backward  swing,  and  then  it  has  gone  forward.  At  the  present  time,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  determine,  I  should  say,  at  a  rough  estimate,  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
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employees  in  all  of  the  industries  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  some  one  of  the  different  labor  organizations.  That  is  about  the  propor- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  of  the  workmen  of  the  State  as  a  whole — the  entire  State; 
and  certain  kinds  of  employees  are  organized  greatly  in  excess  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  might  take  it  by  fixing  the  vocations. — A. 
The  coal  miners  of  the  State,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector 
for  1898,  number  7,425,  and  nearly  that  entire  number  are  enrolled  as  members  of 
organized  labor  of  the  coal  miners'  union.  As  for  those  engaged  as  employees 
in  metalliferous  mines,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine 
I  should  say  perhaps  70  per  cent  are  members  of  the  union.  The  railroad 
employees  are  practically  all  identified  with  the  organizations  peculiar  to  their 
calling. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer  or  any  other  kind  of  a  lawyer,  in  fact,  but  the 
incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  of  labor  organizations  of  every  description  is, 
in  my  judgment,  highly  to  be  commended.  Good,  helpful,  and  beneficial  results 
would,  I  believe,  follow  the  incorporation  of  unions.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  legaj,  though  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to  pass  upon  that  point. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  where  you  are  not  incorporated,  how  you  hold  the  property  of 
the  organization,  for  instance  the  hall,  etc.,  if  you  know? — A.  I  am  capable  of 
answering  that  question.  Now,  an  organization  with  which  I  am  connected  in 
Leadville,  which  is  not  incorporated,  has  property  worth  some  $7,000  or  $8,000, 
and  we.  hold  it  through  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  order.  We  hold  it  through 
trustees  called  a  hall  committee,  appointed  by  the  different  organizations  rep- 
resented when  we  purchased  the  property. 

Q.  Are  there  any  incorporated  organizations  in  this  State  legally  incorporated, 
or  are  they  just  ordinary  associations? — A.  They  are  entirely  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  studied  the  benefits  they  might  derive  from  an  incorpora- 
tion, making  it  a  legal  person? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that.  I  think  that  the  title 
of  their  property  might  be  more  secure. 

Q.  Well,  the  responsibility  of  the  organization — have  there  been  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  your  organization  as  an  organization? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  attempt  to  affect  your  property  in  any  way  by  legal  process? — A.  No. 
Of  course  the  legally  incorporated  body  acquires  certain  rights  and  also  certain 
responsibilities. 

Q.  But  as  to  whether  one  is  better  than  the  other,  you  have  not  had  any  expe- 
rience or  not  enough  actual  experience  to  say? — A.  In  my  judgment  an  incorpo- 
rated body  has  many  advantages  that  an  unincorporated  body  has  not.  The  title 
to  property  is  more  secure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  were  simply  speaking  from  your  knowledge  of 
industrial  affairs  when  you  stated  that  the  incorporation  of  trade-unions  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  workman  as  a  whole? — A.  I  was,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  The  next  question  is  No.  4 — relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  of 
liberty  of  contract. — A.  Now,  the  relation  of  nonunion  labor  to  union  labor  is  cer- 
tainly disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  At  the  present  time  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  don't  appear  to  me  that,  in  the  broadest  sense,  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  real  liberty  of  contract.  The  necessity  of  the  individual  compels  him  to 
accept  such  terms  as  the  employer  may  see  fit  to  impose  upon  him.  And  while, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  accept  these  terms,  nevertheless 
his  necessities  compel  him  to  accept  them;  therefore  he  has  but  little  real  liberty 
of  contract. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  BELL.  )  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  organized  portion  of  labor 
prevents  the  unorganized  from  attempting  to  contract  or  from  consummating  a 
contract? — A.  In  all  candor  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  in  many  instances  it  does. 

Q.  Organized  labor  limits  the  power  of  unorganized  labor  to  contract;  that  is 
what  you  mean? — A.  It  certainly  does  under  some  circumstances.  Sometimes 
organized  labor  undoubtedly  attempts  to  bring  all  unorganized  labor  into  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  it  desires  unquestionably  to  make  the  conditions 
under  which  unorganized  men  work  so  undesirable  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
advisable  by  them  to  remain  in  an  unorganized  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  the  custom  to  accept  into  these  unions  men  who 
are  known  to  be  lawless,  or  do  they  seek  to  elect  men  of  good  moral  character? — 
A.  Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  supposed  to 
be  temperate  and  not  addicted  to  lawlessness  and  not  given  to  trespassing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  In  fact,  its  membership  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  good 
citizens,  those  who  are  law  abiding  and  law  respecting;  and  those  who  have  the 
reputation  in  the  community  of  being  given  to  drunkenness  and  insobriety  and  a 
lack  of  proper  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  are  debarred  from 
membership.  While  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  rule  is  always  in  variably  followed, 
it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  It  is  the  general  doctrine? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  some  of  this  class  do  not  find  admission. 

Q.  You  stated  previously  that,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  workmen  belonged  to  the  unions? — A.  That  is,  approximately.  It  may  be  more 
or  less. 

Q.  In  case  of  these  unions  being  engaged  in  a  strike,  where  they  have  about  25 
or  30  per  cent  organized,  to  what  extent  does  the  strike  affect  the  nonunion  labor, 
and  to  what  extent  does  the  union  try  to  govern  prices? — A.  It  usually  controls 
them  with  a  fair  degree  of  resoluteness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  has  a 
certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  of  action  which  enables  it  to  act  unitedly,  whereas 
those  upon  the  outside  do  not  have  such  a  unity  of  action,  and  therefore  the  men 
who  are  organized  usually  determine  the  policy  of  those  who  are  not.  And  those 
who  are  on  the  outside,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  organized;  and  usually  where  the  strikes  occur  they  occur  in  localities  where 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Take  up  the  next  question,  No.  5;  unskilled  labor. — 
A.  Unskilled  labor,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  well  organized  as  skilled  labor  is;  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  of  Colorado  that  is  unorganized  consists  of  unskilled  labor. 
Efforts  in  the  direction  of  organizing  unskilled  labor  have  not  met  with  nearly 
such  great  success  as  the  same  amount  of  effort  to  organize  skilled  workmen. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  As  a  rule  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  not 
as  high  among  the  unskilled  workmen — among  the  clodhoppers,  I  mean,  using 
that  word  in  no  disrespectful  sense — and  therefore  do  not  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  organization. 

Q.  Organization  and  intelligence  go  hand  in  hand;  is  that  it? — A.  I  think  so. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  stating  it,  perhaps. 

Q.  We  will  turn  next  to  the  topics  of  strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor. — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  cause  leading  to  all  strikes  is  this:  That 
all  labor  is  expended  either  upon  land,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  upon  materials 
drawn  from  the  land  in  process  of  manufacture  of  the  different  commodities, 
and  one  class  of  people  being  enabled  to  control  land  and  machinery  thereby 
governs  or  compels,  more  correctly  speaking,  another  class  to  become  its  employees; 
and  the  class  that  controls  land  and  machinery,  having  an  advantage  over  the 
class  thereby  obliged  to  become  its  employees,  is  enabled  to  give  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  product  of  labor  to  the  employee,  consequently  compelling  or 
inducing  the  employee  to  all  the  time  be  asking  for  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  product  of  his  labor;  and  this  being  met  by  a  corresponding  indisposition 
upon  the  part  of  the  employer  to  give  more,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  leads 
to  and  is  constantly  producing  a  friction  between  the  two  classes. 

Q.  You  think  the  underlying  cause  of  all  strikes  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  increase  wages  and  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  keep  them  down? — A.  Yes; 
the  desire  upon  the  part  of  labor  to  get  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his 
industry  and  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  capital  to  give  him  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the 
workers  and  employers? — A.  The  economic  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
employer  and  employee  and  to  society  at  large  is  to  bring  more  and  more  strik- 
ingly to  the  attention  of  all  classes  the  fact  that  our  present  social  organism  is 
based  upon  a  fundamental  injustice,  namely,  private  ownership  of  land,  the  con- 
trol of  natural  prices;  and  the  economic  result  from  it  is  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  necessity  of  removing  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  by 
increasing  the  price  of  the  employee  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him,  through 
the  possibility  of  becoming  his  own  employer,  to  bring  his  wages  up  to  pretty 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  actual  value  of  the  product  of  his  industry.  Therefore 
the  economic  effect  of  strikes  upon  society  at  large  is  unquestionably  good,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  they  seem  to  work  great  hardship. 
In  short,  while  strikes  are  wrong,  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  wrongs  which 
go  before  them.  While  ftmdamentally  wrong,  the  rule  is  that  it  is  the  result  of 
a  whole  multitude  of  wrongs  that  went  before  it;  and  if  the  one  did  not  exist 
neither  would  the  other. 

Q.  Before  we  pass  the  question  of  strikes  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  a 
little  more  fully  the  economic  result  of  them. — A.  1^.  is  invariably  taken  by  the 
communities  as  a  whole,  I  believe,  that  if  there  be  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  resulting  in  a  strike,  and  they  have  a  fight  to  increase  the 
wages,  and  the  employer  resists  it  and  the  strike  is  lost  to  the  workmen,  the  loss 
to  the  workmen  is  figured  upon  a  basis  of  their  daily  wages  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  days  idle.  That  shows  the  net  loss  to  the  workmen. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  strikes  that  are  lost  to  them  are  an  actual  loss  to 
the  laboring  men? — A.  No;  because  society  as  a  whole  receives  a  certain  amount 
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of  education  with  reference  to  the  cause  of"  strikes  that  ultimately  compensates, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  immediate  loss  for  the  time  being  to  the  employ- 
ees. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  a  loss  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally 
computed. 

Q.  Yet  there  is  not  any  rule  by  which  the  advantages  gained  can  be  measured, 
except  to  view  it  from  a  particular  standpoint? — A.  In  a  general  way  that  is  right. 
There  is  no  manner  in  which  you  can  compute  it  except  for  the  time  lost  and  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  there  is  an  education  in  economics  along  these 
lines  that  runs  through  and  permeates  our  social  system  thab  is  productive  of  good 
itself;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  another  advantage  that  comes  from  it — it 
would  have  an  effect  that  might  prevent  that  difficulty  in  the  future,  and  if  wages 
become  advanced  at  any  time  after  that,  or  if  there  was  a  probability  or  possibility 
of  wages  being  decreased,  the  employer,  recognizing  the  disastrous  effect  of  a  strike, 
would  hesitate  seriously  before  he  would  precipitate  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  influence  that  tends  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  the  workmen,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  make  the  condition  of  labor  as  congen- 
ial as  possible,  and  increase  his  wages,  that  operates  so  favorably  in  these  strikes 
as  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  the  strike 
by  the  employer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  do.  The  intelligent  use  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise— the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  important 
remedy  of  all  to  bring  about  these  results,  and  to  bring  about  a  higher  civilization. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  higher  civilization  so  much  as  I  am  speaking 
about  the  wages  and  good  conditions  of  employment. — A.  Yes;  with  reference  to 
that,  I  believe  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  will  bring  around  the  best  results. 

Q.  Methods  of  strikes — take  up  that  topic;  the  manner  in  which  strikes  are 
brought  about  and  conducted,  together  with  the  first  stages.  Do  the  officers  of 
these  unions  arbitrarily  declare  a  strike,  or  do  the  men  themselves,  through  their 
representatives,  or  otherwise? — A.  As  a  rule  the  grievance  or  complaint  is  brought 
before  the  organization  and  discussed;  a  committee  is  usually  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  party  complained  against.  The 
committee  performs  its  duty  and  makes  its  report;  the  report  is  discussed  pro  and 
con  exhaustively,  and  sometimes  the  committee  is  discharged  and  another  com- 
mittee appointed  to  see  if  it  can  do  better,  make  better  terms,  or  make  more  satis- 
factory arrangements,  and  that  committee  reports,  and  usually  some  considerable 
time  is  spent  between  the  time  that  the  complaint  is  first  made  and  the  grievance 
is  first  considered  and  the  time  that  the  final  determination  is  arrived  at.  After 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  and  several  committees  have  gone  back- 
ward and  forward  and  reported  the  matter,  it  is  finally  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
union  or  organization  and  a  majority  vote  determines  what  the  action  shall  be. 

Q.  While  these  negotiations  are  going  on,  are  the  workingmen  idle  or  at  work? — 
A.  The  work  is  always  in  operation  during  this  period,  so  far  as  my  experience  or 
knowledge  goes. 

Q.  If  a  strike  is  declared,  by  what  methods  is  it  conducted? — A.  Well,  the  men 
are  usually  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  violence  or  of  any  act  that  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  anyone  else,  or 
with  anyone  else  who  thinks  best  to  enter  into  the  employ  of  the  corporation 
against  whom  the  strike  is  directed.  And  there  are  usually,  or  at  least  sometimes, 
arrangements  made  for  certain  weekly  benefits  to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  the  strike,  and  other  committees  are  outstanding 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  persuade  any  person  who  sees  fit  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  corporation  against  whom  the  strike  is  directed,  from  doing  so.  But  they 
are  always  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  overt 
act  in  inducing  the  person  to  quit  work.  And  generally,  or  at  least  sometimes, 
committees  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  strangers  coming 
to  town,  to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  try  and  prevent  them  from  working, 
and  looking  out  for  their  immediate  necessities,  providing  they  aio  in  want. 

Q..  To  prevent  them  from  taking  the  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  boycotting  frequently  the  result  on  the  part  of  the  laborers? — A.  There 
was  a  law  enacted  in  this  State  several  years  ago  making  it  a  criminal  offense;  at 
the  same  time  the  black-list  law  was  enacted.  It  was  formerly  repealed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  is  illegal  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  methods  are  usually  employed,  in  case  of  a  strike,  by  both  sides  tend- 
ing to  influence  favorable  results? — A.  Well,  the  employees  endeavor  in  every 
legal  and  legitimate  way  possible  to  bring  production  to  as  absolutely  a  stand- 
still as  possible,  and  the  employers  sometimes  simply  allow  production  to  remain 
at  a  standstill  until  such  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  employees  will  compel  them 
to  return  to  their  employment;  and  upon  other  occasions  they  resort  to  the  expe- 
dient of  importing  laborers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers. 
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Q.  Do  the  employees  sometimes  apply  to  their  fellows  in  other  States  and  other 
cities  to  aid  them  in  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  they  invariably  notify  the  unions. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  at  any  time  avail  themselves  of  a  common  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  point  in  issue? — A.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  that 
point,  but  I  have  understood  that  they  do. 

Q.  Sometimes  import  labor? — A.  Yes;  they  import  labor.  But  with  reference 
to  the  common  fund  I  have  no  positive  knowledge.  I  have  understood  that  such 
was  the  case  many  times,  but  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  any  instance  when  such  outside  labor  has  been  imported? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  contract? — A.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  under  contract  in  the  Lead- 
ville trouble.  Agents  were  sent  back  to  Missouri  and  other  places  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  employees.  At  least  one  man  told  me  personally  he  went  back  there  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  laws  forbidding  it? — A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  upon  that 
point.  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  such  a  law? — A.  Under 
existing  conditions  I  would  think  it  desirable. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  labor  imported  into  your  State  under  the  conditions 
named  resulted  in  any  advantage  to  the  State? — A.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  employees  that  came  to  the  Leadville  district  under  contract — I  think  they 
came  there  under  contract — I  would  certainly  think  it  was  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  for  the  employees  who  came  to  the  Leadville  district  from 
the  outside  were  the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thugs  that  ever  came  in  a  body  to  the 
State  of  Colorado.  They  came  from  Missouri  and  came  there  in  bodies. 

§.  Were  they  of  a  criminal  class? — A.  In  my  judgment,  they  were. 
.  At  least  they  indicated  that? — A.  Yes;  and  their  conduct  around  town  after 
they  came  there  indicated  that.  There  was  scarcely  ever  a  time  in  late  years 
when  there  was  so  much  criminality  in  the  Leadville  district  as  in  the  few  months 
following  the  importation  of  what  were  called  the  "  scabs"  from  Missouri,  and 
the  business  of  the  police  court  was  very  largely  made  up  of  this  class  of  people. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  protection  from  the  State? — A.  Yes;  they  did  from  the 
militia.  There  was  a  home  militia-  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting them.  They  would  have  undoubtedly  come  under  the  operation  of  a  law 
forbidding  such  importation. 

Q.  And  would  not  have  had  the  military  forces  of  the  State  to  protect  them? — 
A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

Q.  Yet  coming  from  Missouri,  the  effects  of  the  lawlessness  were  the  same  as 
if  they  had  been  imported  from  another  country? — A.  Absolutely  the  same  so  far 
as  the  effects  were  concerned. 

Q.  Yet  the  law  takes  a  decidedly  opposite  position  in  both  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under 
state  law,  by  joint  committees,  temporary  or  permanent? — A.  Strikes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  industrial  warfare.  It  is  industrial  war,  and,  like  any  other  kind 
of  war,  it  means  the  destruction  or  at  least  cessation  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
When  two  individuals  are  unable  to  agree  with  reference  to  their  rights  they  are 
compelled  to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  and  they  are  compelled  to  abide  by 
the  decision  determined  upon.  Now  I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  or  employee, 
both  having  engaged  in  something  that  interests  the  entire  State,  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  an  impartially  constituted  tribunal,  and 
abide  by  the  decision  determined  upon;  therefore  I  believe  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion under  conditions  that  will  compel  both  parties  to  abide  by  the  determination 
arrived  at  by  the  properly  constituted  tribunal  or  authority. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  why  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  The 
people  of  the  entire  State,  aside  from  those  directly  interested,  are  affected  by  a 
warfare  of  this  character.  Therefore  they  have  a  right  to  compel  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  to  submit  it  to  a  tribunal,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  result. 
There  is  no  person  who  is  privileged  to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  We  all  have  to 
be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  society.  When  each  party  to  a  controversy  of  that 
character  is  compelled  to  submit  his  differences  to  this  tribunal  he  is  only  placed 
on  a  parity  with  two  individuals  who  fail  to  agree  with  reference  to  their  rights, 
when  they  are  compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  legally  constituted 
tribunal. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  is  on  the  statutes  of  your  State,  a  law  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  every  labor  dispute  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  each 
party  to  accept  the  result  of  any  award  that  might  be  handed  down  by  such 
authority,  would  it  or  would  it  not  give  rise  to  unjust  claims  and  demands 
from,  both  or  by  both  sides? — A.  It  might  at  the  beginning  ;  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
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posed  that  a  tribunal  constituted  in  that  manner  would  also  be  empowered  to 
determine  whether  the  differences  were  great  enough  to  warrant  the  State  board 
of  arbitration  in  undertaking  to  arrange  their  adjustment. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  that  tribunal  or  not? — A.  And  if  a 
large  number  of  frivolous  pretenses  of  that  kind  were  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  they  turned  them  down,  it  would  not  be  but  a  short 
time  when  those  differences  only  that  were  meritorious  and  were  really  worth 
consideration  would  be  presented  for  adjustment. 

Q.  In  the  last  analysis,  would  it  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  mean  the  settlement 
of  wages  by  law? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  would  mean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  large  experience  in  trade  unions,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
such  compulsory  arbitration  law  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade  unions  of  your 
State? — A.  I  believe  that  it  would. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  stretch  of  judicial  authority. 

Q.  Are  these  injunctions  frequently  resorted  to? — A.  They  sometimes  are. 

Q.  With  what  effect? — A.  Usually  with  the  effect  of  preventing  labor  from 
the  exercise  of  certain  rights  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess  under  the  common 
law,  and  usually  in  a  manner  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  strike,  or  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  the  strikers  usually  observe  the  restraining  order? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  they  do  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Where  it  is  violated  are  they  punished  for  it? — A.  They  undoubtedly  are. 
.  Q.  Committed  to  jail? — A.  Yes;  frequently.    There  are  frequent  instances  of 
that,  and  I  don't  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  one. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  enumerate  as  many  as  you  can  and  state  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted. — A.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  that  kind  was  during 
the  great  strike  in  California  several  years  ago. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  your  own  State.  If  you  wish  in  a  general  way  to  speak 
about  the  injunction  we  would  like  to  have  your  testimony,  but  on  this  point  we 
are  speaking  of  your  own  State. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  exact  data  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  that  power  in  this  State.  It  was  not  used  in  the  Leadville  district 
during  the  great  strike  there,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its  exercise.  I  remember  some- 
thing about  its  being  exercised  here  in  Denver  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  speak  positively  with  reference  to  it.  I  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  its 
being  used  or  exercised  in  this  State  of  late  years. 

Q.  But  you  can  speak  of  the  general  principle  of  it  and  the  effect  of  it? — A.  But 
in  California  during  the  great  railroad  strike  and  during  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  there 
were  several  men  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  their  sole  offense  was  violating 
the  injunction  of  the  courts.  I  have  their  names  at  the  office,  but  I  have  not  them 
here.  There  were  5, 1  think. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  crimes  charged  to  them  under  which  they  were  con- 
victed?— A.  No  other  crime  charged  to  them  under  which  they  were  convicted. 

Q.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  question — wages  and  methods  of  payment,  weekly 
and  biweekly  payment. — A.  Biweekly  payment,  it  seems  to  me  more  particularly, 
is  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  which  workmen  can  receive  compensation 
for  their  labor.  Weekly  or  biweekly  payment  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  purchase  more  economically  than  they  otherwise  could,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  credit  system,  which  to  a  very  great  extent  compels  people  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  that  which  they  procure  and  to  pay  for  things  they  do  not  get 
at  all. 

Q.  You  believe  the  semimonthly  or  weekly  payment  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes? — A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  Payments  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  method  of  working  the  mines  of  your  State,  do  they  usually  pay 
for  the  time  worked? — A.  Oftentimes  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  Piecework? — A.  Yes.  Oftentimes  tunnels  and  drifts  are  driven  by  the  foot, 
and  sinking  is  frequently  done  by  the  foot. 

Q.  You  refer  to  miners  in  the  ore  mines? — A.  Yes.  Frequently  they  are  paid 
by  day's  pay. 

Q.  What  wages? — A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $3  per  day.  Sinking  and 
drifting  are  frequently  done  at  so  much  per  foot,  under  contract. 

Q.  Is  overtime  work  paid  for  where  it  is  performed? — A.  It  always  has  been. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  now  forbidding  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  The  sliding  wage 
scale,  under  existing  conditions,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair,  because 
the  compensation  for  labor  is  paid  out  of  the  product;  is  not  paid  by  any  pre- 
existing fund,  but  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  labor,  and  as  the  price  of  a 
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commodity  that  is  represented  by  a  given  amount  of  labor  rises  it  would  seem 
eminently  fair  that  the  wages  for  the  labor  engaged  in  this  production  should  rise 
correspondingly,  and  when,  under  certain  conditions  the  price  of  a  commodity 
depreciates,  it  is,  perhaps,  eminently  fair  that  the  wages  should  be  diminished 
correspondingly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  industries  in  your  State  where  the  men  are  paid  on 
the  sliding-scale  system? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Or  any  other  industry? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  As  to  the  minimum  wages,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — A.  It  is 
the  lowest  wage  upon  which  the  individual  can  possibly  live  and  produce. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  a  line  should  be  drawn? — A.  No,  you  cannot  draw  a  line; 
and  existing  conditions  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  price  of  labor  to 
the  lowest  point  upon  which  the  individual  can  live  and  produce. 

Q.  You  probably  do  not  understand  my  question.  The  minimum  wage  scale 
undoubtedly  means  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  for  which  a  man  can  live  and  sup- 
port himself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  but  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  a  line  is  drawn,  where  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  employer  and 
employee  that  wages  for  certain  labor  shall  not  go  below  a  given  point  under  any 
condition,  presuming  of  course  that  it  is  the  minimum  wage  and  it  will  require 
that  wage  for  men  to  live  upon. — A.  Under  those  conditions  of  course  I  should 
favor  that  scale.  I  don't  know  of  any  arrangement  of  that  kind  in  operation  in 
this  State. 

Q.  As  to  this  question — the  living  wage,  standard  of  living? — A.  The  living 
wage  at  any  time  will  be  represented  by  what  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  will- 
ing to  live  and  produce  upon.  If  there  is  a  standard  that  requires  the  payment, 
for  instance,  of  $8  per  day,  people  will  live  in  conformity  with  that  standard,  and 
if  but  $2,  they  will  have  to  reduce  the  comforts  of  life;  they  will  have  to  reduce 
correspondingly;  and  if  but  $1.50,  they  will  have  to  reduce  correspondingly.  So 
that  the  living  wage  at  any  given  time  is  the  standard  of  living  in  conformity 
with  which  the  men  are  willing  to  live  and  produce,  and  of  course  the  higher  the 
wage  the  higher  the  standard  of  living.  The  standard  of  living  is  always  in  con- 
formity with  the  wages  paid.  If  they  receive  higher  wages  they  will  read  more, 
clothe  themselves  better,  and  educate  their  children  better. 

Q.  And  reach  a  higher  civilization  in  every  respect,  and  presumably  become 
better  citizens? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — A.  Store 
orders,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  and  I  presume  this  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  other  States  of  the  union,  have  had  the  effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
information  and  belief — I  have  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  them,  or  anything 
to  do  directly  with  payments  of  that  kind — have  had  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
employees  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  their  necessaries  than  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  same  things  in  another  place,  and  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
compelling  the  employees  to  spend  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labor  at  the  store 
owned  by  the  company;  and  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  store  orders  has  invariably  been  that  the  practice  has 
had  the  effect  of  robbing  them — not  using  that  term  in  any  disrespectful  sense — 
or  despoiling  them  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages. 

Q.  You  speak  of  compulsion  in  that  connection? — A.  It  really  is  compulsion  to 
them. 

Q.  Are  they  compelled  to  deal  in  company  stores  because  there  are  no  others  in 
that  vicinity? — A.  No;  there  is  no  order  issued  to  them,  I  take  it.  With  a  good 
many  of  them  there  is  no  order  absolutely  compelling  them  to  deal  there, but  they 
say  they  will  be  put  in  places  where  they  can  make  no  wages  if  they  do  not  deal 
there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Won't  they  ultimately  be  dropped? — A.  Yes: 
ultimately  be  dropped,  perhaps,  or  not  get  but  a  few  days'  work  per  month, and  they 
find' it  necessary  to  deal  at  the  store  in  order  to  be  given  desirable  places  in  the 
mines  where  they  can  make  good  wages. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  operation  of  the  stores  connected  with  the 
mines  often  brings  about  this  result:  that  an  employer  will  employ  men  often 
beyond  the  number  required  for  the  mining  of  his  product,  in  order  to  sell  an 
increased  amount  of  merchandise  from  his  store;  or  that  he  would  rather,  to  put 
it  plainly,  employ  100  men  at  3  days  per  week  or  4  days  per  week  than  employ  50 
men  at  5  or  6  days  per  week. — A.  I  have  heard  the  statement  frequently  made 
that  such  was  the  case,  particularly  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado,  in  order  that 
the  employees  might  take  up  the  entire  amount  of  their  wages  in  the  store  orders. 
I  have  never  worked  around  coal  mines,  but  I  have  heard  that  statement  made 
substantially  as  you  make  it  by  those  who  have  worked  there. 
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Q.  Did  those  statements  come  to  you  from  reliable  parties?  Do  you  believe 
them? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  Another  j)hase  of  it.  It  is  taken,  of  course,  for  granted  that  the  employer 
who  runs  a  store  in  connection  with  his  works  and  makes  large  profits  from  that 
store  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  neighbor  employer,  that  he  can  undersell 
him  and  close  him  out  of  business.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case? — A.  I 
think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  he  really  gets  his  coal  mined  for  a  smaller 
consideration. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mining  tenements;  are  these  tenement  houses  good  tenement 
houses  usually — owned  by  the  coal  companies  or  the  mining  companies? — A. 
Usually  in  the  coal-mining  camps  they  are  very  poor,  and  they  usually  rent  them 
for  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  They  are  very  poor  houses,  especially  through  the 
Lafayette  district  a  ad  Louisville  .district,  and  down  through  the  Rockvale  dis- 
trict. From  $4  to  $6, 1  think,  is  about  what  they  pay;  at  least  that  is  what  some 
of  them  told  me.  They  are  not  houses  really  at  all;  they  are  cabins. 

Q.  Coupling  these  together — the  company  hotise  and  the  company  store-^-both  in 
connection  with  the  works,  what  action  is  usually  taken  by  the  companies  when 
a  strike  is  declared? — A.  The  company  very  frequently  has  to  order  the  tenants 
to  vacate  the  houses  immediately. 

Q.  Keep  the  store  open  for  them,  do  they? — A.  Not  to  extend  them  credit.  No 
credit  is  extended  any  further. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  advantageous  to  the  company  to  have  these  stores 
in  connection  with  their  works,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a  strike  is  in  prog- 
ress?— A.  Well,  it  most  assuredly  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  settling  a  strike 
in  their  favor.  It  is  certainly  very  much  to  their  advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  fines  and  penalties? — A.  The  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  coal  miners,  you  mean,  particularly? 

Q.  Yes. — A.-  Well,  I  have  been  told  by  coal  miners  that  they  are  frequently 
fined  when  coal  is  produced  under  certain  given  conditions  and  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard,  or  when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rock  or  waste  in  it;  they  are 
fined  to  an  extent  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  actual  loss. 

Q.  Fined  in  dollars  and  cents? — A.  Deducted;  certain  deductions,  or  docked,  as 
they  call  it.  Of  course  I  never  worked  in  a  coal  mine;  never  was  in  one  but  once, 
and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  Docked  in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  material? — A.  I  have  understood  it  is  sold — what  is 
called  waste  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price  as  an  inferior  class  of  coal. 

Q.  The  contents  of  the  whole  wagon  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  or  just  the  material 
that  is  said  to  be  impure? — A.  The  material  that  is  impure. 

Q.  The  other  is  sold  at  the  prevailing  rate? — A.  Yes.  The  difference  arising 
between  the  employees  and  the  company  over  at  Baldwin  was  whether  the  coal 
should  be  handled  with  shovels  or  whether  it  should  be  forked.  Of  course  if  it  was 
forked  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  waste  that  the  employees  would  get  paid 
for  if  they  handled  it  with  a  shovel;  but  as  the  company  claimed  what  went 
through  the  fork  was  an  absolute  waste,  they  declined  to  allow  the  employees  to 
use  a  shovel;  claimed  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  7  cents  per  ton  as  between 
forking  it  and  shoveling  it.  Well,  the  union  came  together  and  offered  to  make 
a  deduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  and  retain  the  privilege  of  handling  it  with  a  shovel, 
which,  of  course,  was  3  cents  more  than  the  company  alleged  it  would  lose  by 
having  it  handled  in  that  manner,  but  when  that  proposition  was  made  it  was 
rejected.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  didn't  want  to  start  up. 

Q.  The  difference  in  wages  in  the  different  States  and  sections;  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  topic? — A.  Well,  the  wages  in  the  mining  camps  are  undoubt- 
edly better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  I  think  the  wages  paid  in 
Colorado,  as  a  whole,  are  higher  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  within  you  own  State,  for  the  same  labor,  pretty  uniform? — A. 
No ;  they  are  not  exactly  uniform.  The  wages  in  the  mining  industry — coal  mining 
and  metalliferous  mining — are  pretty  uniform  througout  the  State,  but  many  other 
classes  of  labor  is  generally  paid  some  better  in  the  mountain  towns  than  in  the 
valley  towns.  The  price  of  labor  of  every  description,  in  fact,  is  a  little  higher  in 
Leadville  than  in  Denver. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher  there  than 
here. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  workmen  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes;  it 
may  have  something,  because,  I  think,  labor  is  rather  better  organized,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  mountain  districts  than  in  the  valley  towns. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  wages  are  higher? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  mining  camps,  where  the 
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wages  are  the  highest  in  the  State,  the  greater  common  labor  and  farm  labor  and 
every  kind  of  labor — it  all  has  a  higher  price? — A.  Invariably  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  mining  camps,  the  lower  the  price 
of  farm  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  high  wages  of  the  miners  influence  the  wages  in  all  other 
avocations? — '-A.  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  a  railroad  camp.  Is  it  not  most  difficult  to  keep  -sec 
tion  men  on  a  section  near  a  mining  camp?  They  are  paid  $1.25  per  day  and  you 
pay  $2  per  day  in  the  mining  towns  for  similar  labor,  for  surface  work.  Are  not 
the  section  men  constantly  quitting  the  railroad  and  going  there  in  order  to  get 
the  higher  wages?  The  close  proximity  of  another  industry  that  pays  higher 
wages  causes  a  dropping  away  from  the  lower-paid  industry  and  complete  deple- 
tion of  its  ranks.  Farm  labor  is  about  $20  per  month,  and  the  nearer  you  get  to 
the  mining  camps — Ouray,  Telluride,  and  any  of  these  points — it  is  $25  and  $30, 
and  difficult  to  get  at  that. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  always  looking  for  employment  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  influence  of  the  high  wages  permeates  the  other  vocations? — A.  Yes;  it 
most  certainly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHPORD.)  We  will  couple  the  other  questions  together — 21,22. 
If  you  can,  go  back  for  a  length  of  time,  say  10  or  20  years — so  far  as  you  can — and 
give  us  the  relative  rates  of  wages,  and  state  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  improving  socially — whether  he  is  getting  more  intelligent,  and  living 
better  than  he  used  to  do? — A.  As  to  that,  I  believe  that  the  laborers  at  the  pres- 
ent time — the  great  mass  of  the  workingmen — are  more  intelligent  than  20  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  a  better  idea  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  improve  their  condition.  So  far  as  the  standard  of  living  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  their  being  able  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  I  do  not  think  it  has  improved  any  in  the  last  20  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  better  off  than  20  years  ago.  I  don't 
think  they  enjoy  any  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  perhaps  in 
many  cases  not  as  much;  but  that  they  are  more  intelligent  I  think  is  unquestion- 
able. They  are  giving  closer  attention  to  social  and  economical  conditions  than 
they  have  at  any  other  time,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  workingmen  in  the  last  20  years.  There  is  not  so  much  depravity  and 
drunkenness  among  the  workingmen  as  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Would  not  the  case  be  much  different  in  Colo- 
rado than  other  places,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 
Twenty  years  ago  everything  was  booming;  prices  were  high  and  wages  high. 
Everybody  was  busy  when  I  first  struck  Colorado. 

Q.  Greater  prices  for  products? — A.  Yes;  the  newer  a  country  is,  invariably  the 
better  it  is  for  the  masses  of  the  people  there. 

Q.  Wages  have  not  improved,  but  their  social  condition  has  during  the  past  50 
years? — A.  I  think  so;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  expending  the  wages  they  now 
receive  more  judiciously.  I  also  think  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  is 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  due  to  what?  In- 
creased prices  or  what? — A.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  necessities  force  them 
to  study  the  causes  which  constantly  seem  to  be  depreciating  their  earning  capac- 
ity; to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions. 

Q.  The  increased  facilities  of  your  State,  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  have 
done  much  to  bring  about  that  feeling  and  result? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  it  has. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  next  question — increase  or  decrease  of  number  employed. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  increase  in  your  State? — A.  As  between  now  and  20 
years  ago,  yes.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  this 
State,  because  there  has  been  a  great  unfoldment  of  industry  in  every  respect 
as  compared  with  20  years  ago.  The  number  of  unemployed  here  is  vastly 
greater  in  proportion  than  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  there  were  no  unemployed 
then.  There  is  now  a  very  large  number  of  unemployed  in  every  camp,  hamlet, 
and  town  in  the  State;  just  at  this  particular  time,  I  should  say  there  was.  And 
even  prior  to  this  recent  difficulty,  there  was  a  large  number  of  unemployed  in  all 
of  the  mining  camps  of  the  State. 

Q.  Permanently  unemployed  or  temporarily? — A.  There  probably  is  but  very 
few  of  them,  if  any,  that  are  not  employed  a  part  of  the  time  throughout  the  year, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  reasonable  to  say  that  the  average  number  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  people, 
but  of  course  it  does  not  represent  the  same  individuals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  certain  25  per  cent  of  the  people  are  not  employed  at  all  during  the  year, 
but  a  number  of  them  are  employed  at  one  time  and  a  number  at  another. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  in  effect,  all  of  them  are  idle  one-fourth  of  the  time;  is  that 
it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it,  approximately. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  employment  of  children? — A.  There  is  a  law  in 
this  State  which  compels  the  attendance  of  children  upon^chools  at  least  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  children,  no  doubt,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  advanced  use  of  machinery,  is  very  hurtful.  In  some  cases 
a  boy  of  12  or  14  can  run  a  machine  just  as  well  as  a  grown  man  can,  and  he 
throws  the  man  out  of  employment;  and  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  boy  from 
getting  the  education  that  should  come  to  him  at  that  age. 

Q.  You  have  a  law,  you  say,  which  will  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  at  least  14  weeks  in  the  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  limiting  the  age  at  which  children  shall  be  employed  in 
the  mines,  factories,  or  mills  of  your  State? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  16 
years;  maybe  it  is  14;  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment. — A.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number ' 
of  causes  that  could  be  mentioned  in  that  respect.  Of  course  the  particular  cause 
of  the  irregularity  of  employment  is  the  fact  that  the  wages  they  receive  do  not 
enable  them  to  buy  back  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  product;  that  is,  labor 
being  employed  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  year  will  produce  enough  to  supply  the 
market  for  the  entire  year,  while  the  compensation  they  receive  will  only  enable 
them  to  purchase  back  a  small  part  of  it.  Secondly,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
product  that  there  is  no  market  for,  because  there  is  no  accumulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  employees  to  enable  them  to  purchase  it. 

Q.  Hours  of  labor — Sunday  labor. — A.  Sunday  labor,  in  my  judgment,  is  hurtful 
and  bad,  for  the  reason  that  where  workingmen  make  a  practice  of  working  7 
days  in  the  week  they  will  get  no  more  compensation  for  it  after  a  little  than  they 
will  if  they  only  work  6. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Don't  they  break  down  in  a  short  time? — A.  Yes; 
and  they  will  get  no  more  compensation  than  if  they  work  only  6.  It  is  hurtful 
to  them  so  far  as  their  health  is  concerned.  By  working  every  day  in  the  week 
they  break  down  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  State. — A.  Well,  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  past  have  always  been  from  10  to  12.  Mining  labor  has 
usually  been  10  hours,  except  that  in  wide  shafts  and  places  where  the  ore  is  very 
hard  to  crush  it  has  sometimes  been  8.  .  Labor  in  the  smelters  has  invariably  been 
10  and  12  hours. 

Q.  Has  been  that  in  the  past? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  present? — A.  Of  course  the  last  legislature  enacted  what  is 
known  as  the  8-hour  law,  making  a  day's  labor  in  the  mines  and  smelters  and 
reduction  works  and  everything  of  that  character  8  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  confined  to  the  mines  and  smelters,  or  does  it  include  public  works  gen- 
erally?— A.  There  was  an  old  law  that  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a  number 
of  years  that  prohibited  any  contractor  upon  public  works  from  employing  labor 
for  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  and  compelled  the  municipalities  to  work  their 
employees  only  8  hours  per  day;  but  this  new  law  simply  related  to  the  employees 
of  mines,  smelters,  mills,  reduction  works,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  law  generally  complied  with? — A.  It  went  into  effect  the  15th  of 
June. 

Q.  Has  it  been  complied  with? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  generally  complied  with 
so  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned  and  the  smelters  of  the  State — two  that  are  in 
operation;  the  most  of  them  are  closed  down. 

Q.  Are  they  closed  down  because  of  the  passage  of  that  law,  in  your  opinion? — 
A.  Yes;  they  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  The  employers  are  resisting  it? — A.  They  are  contesting  its  constitutionality, 
and  the  workingmen,  of  course,  are  trying  to  sustain  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  the  full  observance  of  that  law  would  result  in 
advantage  to  all? — A.  I  most  assuredly  do,  because  it  would  give  the  mass  of  men 
more  recreation,  more  time  for  study,  more  time  to  rest,  and  it  would  give  them 
a  larger  number  of  hours  per  day  free  from  the  deleterious,  nauseous,  and  poison- 
ous gases  and  foul  air  that  surround  them  while  employed  in  the  mines  and 
smelters. 

Q.  A  decision  on  that  law  is  expected  soon,  is  it? — A.  It  is;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  without  asking  you  to  speculate  or  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  that 
decision  may  be,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  in  a  general  way,  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  shorter  workday  will  become  general — if  not  by  law,  by  the  operation  of 
the  unions  and  by  the  support  of  public  opinion? — A.  The  advance  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  of  course,  makes  it  possible  to  produce  a  given  amount"  of  wealth,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  labor  than  formerly.  The  result  of  that  is 
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undoubtedly  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  fact  that  a  smaller  and  still 
smaller  number  of  hours  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  producing  classes  a  part 
of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  advance  in  such  labor-saving  devices  and 
methods,  and  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  has  undoubtedly  become  more  and 
more  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  whether  the  decision  is  favorable  or  unfavorable  there  will  be  gradually 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  But  a  favorable  decision  along  these  lines  will 
hasten  it  along. 

Q.  Have  you  State  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc.? — A.  I  don't  think 
we  have. 

Q.  Then  we  will  take  up  Part  V — cooperation. — A.  Well,  we  have  had  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  copartnership  or  cooperation  here  in  Colorado.  There  have 
been  several  cooperative  stores  organized  at  different  times,  and  one  or  two  cooper- 
ative colonies.  There  is  a  cooperative  colony  operating  down  at  Pinon  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  met  with — well,  fair  success — not  perfect  success;  but  the 
results  obtained  there  are  reasonably  good.  And  there  is  also,  or  was,  a  coopera- 
tive store  at  Olathe,  in  Montrose  County.  What  its  present  status  is  or  how  it  is 
getting  along  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cattle  business  at 
all? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  cattle  industry  is  run 
under  a  complete  cooperative  system? — A.  So  far  as  the  runs  are  made,  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  The  branding  and  marketing  of  cattle. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  a  cattle  district  100  miles  square,  and  every  cowboy  in 
the  country  will  have  the  brand  of  every  other  cattleman  in  the  association.  If 
he  finds  the  cattle  of  B  100  miles  away,  he  brands  B's  calves.  If  A  finds  one  of 
B's  cattle  50  miles  from  his  ranch  and  is  coming  back,  he  drives  it  back  to  the 
ranch;  and  that  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  complete.  The  cattle 
business  is  run  under  a  complete  system  of  cooperation  so  far  as  branding  cat- 
tle on  the  range,  gathering,  etc.,  and  is  probably  the  most  complete  cooperation 
in  the  West. — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State;  that  there  is  an  association  and  rules  along  those  lines 
governing  it. 

Q.  While  they  have  no  common  ownership,  they  have  a  cooperative  system? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  very  beneficial? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  there  is  something  of  that  kind. 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  very  directly  in  the  cattle  business;  never  rode  the 
range  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  to  other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of 
workingmen,  etc. — A.  Well,  as  our  society  is  constituted  at  the  present  time  it 
seems  to  me  eminently  just  and  fair  and  proper  that  after  a  man  has  contributed 
to  production  throughout  his  entire  life,  and  the  wealth  that  his  labor  has  pro- 
duced is  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  it  is  proper  that  he  be  given  back  a  propor- 
tion of  it  in  the  shape  of  an  old-age  pension  when  he  becomes  incapacitated  from 
future  production  and  labor,  and  therefore  I  believe  most  positively  in  the  pen- 
sioning of  producers  who  have  become  incapacitated  from  further  production  or 
labor. 

Q.  You  have  no  system  of  that  kind  in  Colorado,  have  you? — A.  No,  nor  any- 
thing which  approximates  it. 

Q.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  immigration,  on  page  6.  You  can  glance 
over  that  and  treat  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  The  effect  of  immigration  under 
existing  conditions  is  undoubtedly  to  depreciate  the  price  of  labor  by  making  or 
causing  in  every  part  of  the  country  an  excess  of  employees — more  employees  at 
any  given  time  than  there  is  employment  for.  And  therefore,  under  our  existing 
social  system,  immigration  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  price  of  labor.  It  is 
undoubtedly  hurtful  to  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  now  in  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  its  regulation? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
care  to  advance  an  inferior  remedy  when  a  proper  remedy  can  be  presented.  If 
20,000,000  people  come  into  this  country  to-morrow,  and  if  every  person  could 
become  a  producer,  it  would  undoubtedly  add  to  and  enhance  the  national  wealth. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  undoubtedly  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigration  to 
those  who  come  into  the  country  bringing  a  small  amount  of  wealth  and  being 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  colored  labor  and  non-English-speaking  labor? — A.  There 
is  none  in  Colorado  to  amount  to  anything. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Haven't  they  imported  some  2,000  into  Pueblo — 
colored  labor? — A.  Yes;  this  was  at  the  Colorado  Iron  Works.  I  had  forgotten 
that  for  the  time  being.  But  that  is  right;  it  is  so.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the 
only  case  where  any  amount  of  colored  labor  exists  in  this  State,  or  where  any 
man  has  been  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  white  labor;  and 
in  so  far  as  that  has  been  tried  in  this  State — in  that  instance  it  has  been  hurtful 
to  the  white  labor  of  Colorado.  But  there  is  quite  a  non-English-speaking  popu- 
lation in  Colorado.  There  are  a  good  many  Swedes,  but  they  are  not  non-English- 
speaking,  exactly;  the  most  of  them  are  now  English-speaking. 

Q.  How  about  the  Italians? — A.  They  are  a  class  by  themselves.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  clannish  and  don't  take  up  with  the  American  customs.  They  don't 
learn  the  language  to  any  extent,  but  the  most  of  them  can  talk  it  a  little  bit  in 
the  Leadville  district.  I  am  more  acquainted  with  them  there  than  anywhere 
else.  As  a  rule  they  work  around  the  smelters,  but  they  are  not  a  desirable  class 
of  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  regard  that  class  of  labor  as  being  hurtful 
to  the  best  interests  of  your  State? — A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  37, 38,  and  40  can  be  treated  collectively,  as  they  all  relate  to  sufficient  school 
facilities. — A.  The  public-school  facilities  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Colorado  are 
not  only  equal  to  the  best,  but  confer  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  work- 
ingmen  that  kind  of  education  that  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  success  in 
after  life.  Manual-training  schools  have  been  established  in  but  very  few  places 
throughout  Colorado.  There  are  1  or  2  in  Denver,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  others 
in  the  State.  At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  eminently  desirable  that  a  system 
of  manual-training  schools  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  there  would  thereby  be  imparted  a  knowledge 
of  handicraft  that  is  sadly  lacking  under  our  present  system  of  education,  and 
that  would  enable  the  pupil  upon  graduating  from  the  public  school  to  earn  a 
livelihood  along  lines  of  action  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
with  reference  to,  and  therefore  manual-training  schools  are  necessarily  impor- 
tant, and  it  would  seem  to  me  eminently  desirable  to  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  would  establish  one  in  connection  with  each  public  school. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  libraries, reading  rooms,  etc., for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  during  the  day? — A.  In  every  State 
and  city  there  should  be  city  libraries,  free  reading  rooms,  city  reading  rooms, 
lyceums,  and  everything  of  that  kind  maintained  and  supported  by  the  State  or 
city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  education  and  training  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  in  these  lines. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  schools  supported  by  the  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  convict  labor. — A.  That  is  quite  an  important  item.  Convict  labor  is 
a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  organized  labor  in  this  State  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  a  vexed  question.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
determine  what  disposition  had  best  be  made  of  it.  But  I  think  the  general  con- 
census of  opinion  in  this  State  is  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  convict  labor;  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  ib  upon  public  works — State  works,  and  in  a  manner 
that  won't  permit  its  product  to  come  into  competition  with  the  product  of  free 
labor,  and  that  will  distribute  the  product  of  the  handicraft  of  convict  labor 
throughout  the  different  State  institutions;  and  in  work  upon  such  public  works 
as  otherwise  would  not  be  carried  forward  at  all.  And  the  general  sentiment,  in 
my  judgment,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  contracting  or  farming  out  of  convict 
labor  in  connection  with  complicated  machinery. 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at  now? — A.  A  part  of  them  are  employed  upon  the 
State  road  near  Canon  City  and  a  part  of  them  employed  at  various  avocations 
around  the  penitentiary,  in  boiler  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  and  different  places  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  those  articles  which  will  not  be  sold  in  the  general 
market  at  all,  but  used  by  the  convicts  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  getting  stone 
in  the  stone  quarry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  penitentiary.  In  fact,  there  is  none  of  the  labor  used  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compete  with  the  employment  of  other  labor. 

Q.  Not  leased? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  them  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this  system? — A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State  upon  that  subject  that 
makes  it  pretty  fair.  It  makes  it  necessary  for  the  warden  to  employ  the  convicts 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  compete  with  other  labor. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  it? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  For  instance,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  build- 
ing a  State  irrigation  canal,  but  capital  would  not  go  into  it  because  of  the  small 
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possibility  of  profit,  and  such  a  canal  would  enable  numerous  persons  to  build 
homes  and  irrigate  lands,  would  you  call  that  a  fit  object  upon  which  to  employ 
convict  labor? — A.  Yes;  and  even  if  it  was  a  vocation  that  capital  would  engage 
in,  if  the  State  could  employ  that  labor  profitably  in  a  manner  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  the  employment  of  con- 
vict labor  along  those  lines  would  be  in  keeping  with  my  views  upon  that  subject. 
But  I  should  certainly  be  opposed  to  the  contracting  of  or  farming  out  of  that 
labor  in  any  manner  that  would  enable  its  products  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  honest  labor. 

'After  a  recess  the  examination  of  Mr.  Smith  was  resumed  as  follows:) 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  nonunion  men  having  such 
fear  of  union  men  that  they  would  not  freely  express  opinions  to  nonunion 
employers? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  nonunion  men  of  Colorado  are  terrorized  by  a  fear 
of  the  union  men? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  1  think  they  would  express  themselves 
freely  to  nonunion  employers.  All  the  employers  are  nonunion,  in  fact. 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  the  union  have  the  effect  of  holding  up  the  wages  of  that 
labor  which  bears  none  of  the  burdens  and  responsibility  of  organization? — A.  It 
certainly  does  help  to  stimulate  the  price  of  all  labor. 

Q.  You,  think,  then  nonunion  men  profit  by  labor  organization,  though  taking 
no  part  in  it? — A.  They  most  assuredly  do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that? — A.  All  that  I  have  to  say  in 
regard  to  that  is  this,  that  it  is  rather  contemptible  upon  the  part  of  employees 
to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  organization  while  at  the  same  time  deriving  a 
certain  amount  of  benefit  from  the  organization. 

Q.  You  spoke  this  morning  of  unskilled  labor.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  any  such  thing  as  unskilled  labor. — A.  What  I  understood, 
when  I  spoke  of  unskilled  labor,  was  that  character  of  labor  that  does  not  require 
experience  in  order  to  perform  it  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  will  enable  it  to 
give  the  satisfaction  desired  by  the  employer ;  for  instance,  pushing  a  wheelbarrow. 

Q.  Is  not  a  certain  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  commonest  kind  of  labor  to 
render  satisfaction? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  skilled  and  unskilled 
are  used.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  strength  to  push  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  manage  a  furnace  so  that  it  will  not  burn 
out. 

Q.  Is  the  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  determined  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  a  trade  or  not  learn  a  trade? — A.  Not  necessarily  to 
learn  ajcrade;  but  skilled  laborers  are  those  who  have  had  a  sufficient  experience 
in  the  character  of  work  in  order  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Q.  After  laborers  have  been  working  on  the  street  for  a  time,  would  you  call 
that  skilled  labor?  What  is  your  opinion  on  such  work  as  that? — A.  Yes;  it  would 
undoubtedly  require  a  certain  amount  of  experience  to  perform  the  work  to  a 
better  advantage  than  a  new  beginner. 

Q.  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  favored  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion which  would  practically  have  the  effect  of  fixing  wages  by  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  organized  workers  of  Colorado  are  in  favor  of  such 
a  system  as  that? — A.  In  my  judgment  they  are;  that  is,  en  masse — as  a  whole. 

Q.  You  did  say  this  morning  that  you  believed  your  wage  in  Colorado  was  a 
little  higher  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  but  you  did  not  specify. 
Could  you  say  something  about  wages  in  the  mines  of  Colorado,  as  to  what  they 
are? — A.  Yes;  the  wages  here  run  from  $2.50  to  $3,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the 
men  work  under  particularly  disagreeable  conditions,  they  receive  $3.50.  You 
might  say  from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  although  there  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  employees  that  get  $3.50,  except  in  the  wet  mines  and  places  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  wet  mines? — A.  Water  dripping  down  on  them. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  coal  mines? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  speaking  of  metallif- 
erous mines.  The  coal  miners  usually  work  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  earnings? — A.  I  have  heard  various 
statements  in  reference  to  them,  but  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  them.  I  might 
have  knowledge  based  upon  what  some  of  them  told  me,  if  that  is  permissible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  to  the  official  reports  of  the  State;  as  to  your 
knowledge  derived  from  the  reports? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  talked  with 
some  of  them  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  I  don't  think  the  rate  of  wages  is  included 
in  the  report  of  the  mining  inspector.  At  all  events,  several  of  them  told  me  that 
during  the  last  6  months,  since  January,  that  they  were  only  able  to  work  5,  6,  or 
7  days  in  the  month,  and  that  their  wages  some  months  had  been  down  as  low  as 
$20;  and  one  man  told  me  that  for  several  months  he  had  had  only  5  or  6  days' 
work  per  month;  he  told  me  that  when  they  worked  steadily  sometimes  they  made 
as  high  as  $80  or  $90  per  month. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Speaking  about  the  8-hour  law;  is  that  law  modeled 
after  the  Utah  law,  that  has  been  declared  constitutional? — A.  It  is  an  absolute 
copy  of  it. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado  is  in 
favor  of  further  restriction  of  immigration? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  if  the  commission  made  a  recommendation  looking  toward  further 
restriction  of  immigration  it  would  be  apt  to  have  the  moral  support  of  Colorado? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Take  up  the  second  part  on  page  7,  with  reference  to 
the  comparative  earnings  of  investments  in  mining  as  compared  with  banking, 
real  estate,  railroads,  etc. — A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
profits  accruing  from  investment  in  mining  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
investments  in  other  lines  of  industry.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  a 
whole  the  profits  accruing  to  those  having  investments  in  mining  are  greater 
than  those  having  investments  in  the  other  industries  mentioned. 

I  know  of  no  restrictive  legislation  on  the  capital  employed  in  mining  that  has 
been  enacted  in  these  Western  States,  Colorado  in  particular,  that  has  done  the 
industry  any  injustice  or  that  has  prevented  it  from  its  legitimate  and  just  returns. 
All  of  the  laws  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  that  have  been 
enacted  in  reference  to  mining,  in  reference  to  securing  better  sanitary  conditions 
around  the  mines,  etc. ,  have  been  brought  about  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
the  health  of  the  employees  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidents  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  conditions  generally  for  both  employer  and  employee 
better  than  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  restrictions. 

Q.  Taxation. — A.  The  taxation  upon  mining  property  in  this  State  is  upon  the 
net  output  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Q.  There  is  no  taxation  for  buildings,  improvements,  etc.? — A.  Not  so  far  as 
the  net  output  is  concerned.  There  is  a  tax  upon  the  buildings  and  machinery, 
but  so  far  as  the  mine  itself  is  concerned  there  is  no  taxation  upon  anything 
except  the  output. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mine  is  taxed  for  the 
Government  price — not  taking  the  value  of  the  mine  but  the  value  of  the  land  at 
about  the  Government  price — about  $1.25  per  acre? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  There  is  a  nominal  tax  upon  the  ground. — A.  Perhaps  there  is,  but  I  don't 
know  for  certain.  But  the  mine  itself  is  taxed  in  so  far  as  the  product  is 
concerned. 

Q.  That  is,  the  value  of  it  beyond  the  Government  price  paid  to  the  land 
board? — A.  Yes;  the  value  of  the  output.  As  to  any  suggestions  I  would  make 
for  the  modification  of  the  tax  methods,  State  and  local,  it  would  seein  to  me  a 
proper  thing  to  impose  taxes  upon  mines  proportionate  to  the  royalty  obtained 
from  the  mine  under  lease;  in  other  words,  something  like  the  amount  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  operation  and  over  and  above  the  return  upon  the  investment 
in  the  mine  would  be  the  amount  that  ought  to  accrue  to  the  State.  That  is  taxa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  single  tax,  in  fact,  the  proportion  to  the  State  of  the 
unearned  increment. 

Q.  How  would  that  operate  in  cases  where  there  has  never  been  a  royalty; 
where  it  has  been  a  failure? — A.  There  would  be  no  tax. 

Q.  And  nothing  to  pay  for  bearing  the  burdens? — A.  Well,  if  it  became  pro- 
ductive there  would  be  a  certain  allowance  made  for  the  expenses  incurred  prior 
to  that  time. 

Q.  But  if  it  never  became  productive? — A.  Well,  if  it  nevei  became  productive 
then  of  course  there  would  be  no  tax. 

Q.  And  any  one  who  put  their  money  into  it  should  stand  the  loss? — A.  Well, 
the  taxation  along  those  lines  would  never  come  up  to  the  unearned  increment, 
and  under  the  existing  conditions  the  losses  are  usually  sustained  by  the  lessees 
anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  a  company  should  invest  their  money  in  a  plant 
in  which  mineral  would  not  be  developed  in  paying  quantities  they  would  lose 
the  money  that  they  put  into  it;  they  would  have  to  bear  this  loss  themselves, 
would  they  not? — A.  They  would. 

Q.  Take  up  49;  discriminations  in  freight  rates. — A.  There  has  been  here  in  this 
State  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  and  the  effect  which  it  has 
had  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  labor  has  unquestionably  been  hurtful,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  discrimination  against  certain  towns  and  against  certain  industries  and 
in  favor  of  others.  The  general  effect  of  it  has  been  to  give  some  advantage  to 
some  and  place  others  to  a  corresponding  disadvantage  as  compared  with  this 
discrimination;  the  effect  has  been  very  disastrous  upon  many  of  the  industries 
such  as  have  been  especially  discriminated  against. 
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Q.  Would  you  care  to  point  out  any  instances  in  which  discrimination  has  been 
practiced  as  between  individual  producers  themselves  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes, 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  by  information;  not  by  absolute  knowledge, 
because  I  never  looked  it  up.  Several  dealers  in  Leadville  informed  me  personally 
that  goods  have  been  shipped  from  California  to  Denver  at  a  lower  price  than  to 
Leadville.  One  dealer  told  me  carload  lots  were  shipped  to  Denver  at  $14  per  car 
less  than  to  Leadville. 

Q.  While  Leadville  is  the  shortest  haul? — A.  Yes,  by  considerable. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  discriminations  as  between  producers  of  minerals 
on  the  part  of  transportation  companies? — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
along  these  lines.  I  have  heard  from  dealers  in  the  Leadville  district  that  they 
were  discriminated  against  as  compared  with  shipments  from  Montana  and  Utah 
and  other  points;  that  they  were  charged  more  for  shipping  a  short  distance  than 
the  others  would  pay  for  shipping  distances  several  times  as  great.  I  have  heard 
frequent  complaints  along  those  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  special  rates  being  given  to  producers  within 
the  same  distance  and  to  the  same  market  points? — A.  I  have  no  positive  knowl- 
edge, but  I  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  heard  that  the  smelter  trust  enjoys  any 
advantages  over  the  independent  smelters  in  that  respect? — A.  I  have  heard  that 
statement  made  frequently. 

Q.  (By  -Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  closing  of  mines;  No.  5. — A.  The  closing  of 
mines  is  frequently  induced  by  different  causes.  In  1893,  when  the  great  slump 
in  silver  came,  almost  every  mine  in  the  entire  State  was  closed  for  the  time 
being,  and  some  of  them  never  opened;  but  at  the  present  time,  with  the  increased 
facilities  for  production  and  various  other  causes,  most  of  them  have  gotten  upon 
the  list  of  producers  again.  Of  course  mines  are  sometimes  closed  because  there 
is  the  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  owners  that  after  a  time  the  product  will  be  more 
valuable  than  at  the  present  time,  and  also  upon  the  ground  of  labor  troubles. 

Q.  Have  you  any  large  combinations  of  capital  engaged  in  mining  coal  or  ore  in 
your  State? — A.  Yes;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  smaller  affairs  closed  down  by  reason  of  forced  competition 
with  this  combination? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  deemed  advan- 
tageous by  such  combination  or  trust,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated, 
to  close  certain  mines  at  certain  times  on  account  of  the  inability  to  market  the 
product,  or  because  it  is  more  advantageous  to  work  some  other  mine  in  the  same 
consolidation  at  that  particular  time.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  coal 
mines  are  frequently  closed  down  for  a  short  time  upon  that  account. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  mines  owned  by  the  trust  or  corporation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  mines  owned  by  individuals  outside  of  the  combination;  do 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  operate  their  plants  because  of  the  existence  of  this 
combination? — A.  They  undoubtedly  do  at  times  find  themselves  unable  to  operate 
their  plants  on  account  of  the  superior  advantages  obtained  by  those  on  the  inside, 
getting  better  freight  rates,  and  also  through  the  operations  of  company  stores, 
which  enable  them  to  mine  their  product  more  cheaply. 

Q.  The  next  topic  is  51;  concentration  and  consolidation. — A.  Of  course  the 
tendency  of  the  industrial  conditions  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration, because  it  enables  the  proprietors  to  control  the  price  of  the  product 
and  to  cheapen  its  production;  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  investor 
at  both  ends  by  advancing  the  price  and  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  This 
has  the  general  effect  upon  wages  and  employment  of  decreasing  the  price  of 
wages,  and  tends  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  employees  obtain  employ- 
ment more  difficult;  and  so  far  as  smaller  enterprises  are  concerned,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  them;  in  fact,  its  purpose  is  to  destroy  competition  and 
eliminate  the  earnings  of  smaller  enterprises  from  competition.  The  effect  of  con- 
centration on  production  is  undoubtedly  to  have  such  a  complete  control  over 
production  as  to  enable  the  promoters  to  only  produce  that  which  they  can  profit- 
ably find  a  market  for. 

Q.  Take  up  52;  the  legal  regulation  of  trusts,  etc. — A.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  control  trusts  and  con- 
trol any  and  all  forms  of  monopoly  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  if  it  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  trusts  are  destructive  to  the  public  interests,  such  rigid  anti- 
trust laws  as  would  best  prevent  the  growth  of  these  corporations  should  be 
enacted  at  the  earliest  'possible  moment. 

The  inducement  to  invest  is  undoubtedly  the  increased  profits  and  to  secure 
absolute  control  of  production,  and  the  result  I  think  is  to  crush  out  competition 
and  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  methods  as  will  most  effectively  ena- 
ble the  promoters  to  enhance  their  profits.  While  I  don't  know  anything  about 
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their  internal  regulations,  I  suppose  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable 
their  officers  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

Q.  Take  up  54;  present  labor-saving  machinery. — A.  The  effect  of  the  advance 
of  labor-saving  machinery  ought  to  be  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  and  to 
decrease  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  wages  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor? — A. 
Increase  the  price  of  labor/ 

Q.  Have  you%  anything  further  to  say  on  machinery? — A.  The  real  effect  of 
machinery,  however,  is  to  throw  employees  out  of  employment  and  force  them 
into  the  market  in  competition  with  their  fellow-workmen  to  obtain  employment 
and  to  destroy  the  handicraft  and  the  mechanical  skill  that  characterizes  the 
individual  and  make  the  individual  much  more  dependent  upon  others  and  upon 
the  existing  social  system  than  he  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
the  important  place  it  has  taken  in  modern  production. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  machinery  displaces  labor? — A.  It  most  cer- 
tainly displaces  labor. 

Q.  Temporarily  or  permanently? — A.  It  does  it  temporarily,  and  in  most  cases 
permanently,  and  makes  the  employee  more  dependent  than  he  was  prior  to  its 
introduction. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  last  part,  with  reference  to  remedial  legislation,  and  glance  over 
that.  "We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  remedial  legislation. — A.  Well,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  rigid  employers'  liability  law 
enacted  in  this  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  law  now  on  the  subject? — A.  We  have,  but  it  is  very 
ineffective.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
employer  liable  for  an  injury  incurred  through  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws? — A.  As  to 
sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws,  I  think  around  the  most  of  the  mines  they  are 
very  good,  so  far  as  I  know.  And  the  mine-inspection  laws  provide  many  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  employees.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  check- 
weighman  laws  around  coal  mines. 

Q.  As  to  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. — A.  I  think  the  law 
upon  that  subject  is  quite  stringent,  and  I  do  not  know  as  any  new  legislation 
would  be  necessary.  The  school  law  in  this  State  is  compulsory  for  at  least  14 
weeks  in  the  year,  although  I  don't  know  of  any  officer  who  is  intrusted  with  its 
enforcement;  I  don't  think  there  is  any,  consequently  it  is  not  enforced  as  well  as 
it  should  be.  A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  known  as  the  antiscrip  law, 
which  means  to  prevent  companies  from  payment  of  any  part  of  their  obliga- 
tions in  scrip,  and  compels  payment  in  legal  tender.  The  laws  in  reference  to 
arbitration  in  this  State  are  very  ineffective.  They  almost  might  as  well  not  exist 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  board  of  arbitration  influences  public 
sentiment.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  rigid  compiilsory  arbitration  law 
enacted,  authorizing  the  State  board  of  arbitration  to  take  cognizance  of  all  dif- 
ficulties arising  between  employer  and  employee  where  10  or  more  men  are 
affected,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy;  take 
all  the  evidence  and  get  all  the  facts  that  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  deter- 
mination, and  to  enforce  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Q.  If  that  would  operate  well  in  your  State  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  operate  well  in  every  other  State? — A.  I  don't  see  as  there  is. 

Q.  That  being  true,  you  think  the  adoption  of  that  policy  in  each  of  the  States 
would  virtually  be  a  solution  of  the  labor  difficulty;  it  would  settle  the  labor 
question? — A  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated,  or  admitted  rather,  that  differences  between 
employer  and  employee  fixed  in  that  manner  would  be  tantamount  to  fixing  wages 
by  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  express  the  belief  that  the  organized  workingmen  in  your  State 
would  approve  of  it? — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Sixty-eight:  convict-labor  law. — A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  very 
satisfactory  upon  the  point  of  convict  labor. 

Q.  Sixty-nine;  uniformity  of  mining  legislation,  etc. — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  secure  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Seventy;  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation. — A.  I  think  the  compulsory 
arbitration  law  that  we  have  just  referred  to  would  go  farther  than  all  other 
remedies  that  could  be  suggested  combined;  because  it  will  place  disputes  of  that 
'character  really  upon  a  par  with  any  and  every  character  of  disputes  between 
individuals  who  go  to  make  up  society.  It  will  prevent  them  from  fighting  it  out 
and  compel  them,  to  submit  it  to  a  fairly  constituted  tribunal. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  that  you  had  employers'  liability  laws,  but 
that  they  were  not  effective  because  they  did  not  make  the  proprietors  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  have  no  laws  in 
this  State — that  you  have  no  statute  law. — A.  Yes,  we  have  a  law  of  that  kind. 
I  was  looking  the  matter  up  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  We  have  an  employers'  liability 
law,  but  it  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  The 
individual  becomes  responsible  when  he  enters  the  employ  of  the  company.  I 
know  there  have  been  several  measures  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
employer  responsible,  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  improvement  over  the  common-law  practice  in  regard  to 
that? — A.  There  may  be  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  have  not  enumerated. 
At  all  events  it  does  not  do  that. 

Q.  Has  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado  attempted  to  secure  legislation  making 
the  proprietors  liable  for  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants  in  case  of  accident? — 
A.  There  have  been  measures  introduced  in  the  legislature  two  or  three  times, 
but  without  any  effect. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  influential  enough  to  secure  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  It 
might  have  been  done  last  winter,  but  there  were  so  many  other  things  that  it 
did  not  get  through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Under  that  law,  does  it  not  practically  exempt  the 
employer  from  liabilities  in  all  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  are  employed  or 
working  together? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  against  the  negligence  of  each  other? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  it  possible  for  accidents  to  occur  in  a  mine  in  any  other  way?— A. 
There  might  be  cavings  in  a  mine  or  something  of  that  kind,  not  directly  trace- 
able to  any  negligence  of  any  employee. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  would  it  be  about  defective  machinery 
piit  in  by  the  owner? — A.  That  could  hardly  be  called  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  employee,  particularly  if  the  employee  might  have — as  I  have  heard  of 
instances — called  attention  of  the  management  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  defective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  believe  such  laws  are  just  and  equitable  to 
all  parties;  I  mean  such  laws  as  you  have  referred  to,  that  would  make  the 
employer  responsible  to  the  employee? — A.  They  hold  that  the  fellow-servant  is 
responsible  instead  of  the  employer  in  the  case  of  an  accident.  I  think  it  is  the 
heightf  of  injustice.  I  don't  think  that  he  should  be  held  responsible.  I  think 
the  employer  should  be  held  responsible  for  an  accident  occurring  to  one  employee 
through  the  negligence  of  another  employee. 

Q.  That  part  is  understood,  but  as  it  is  at  present  if  the  employer  is  to  be 
exempt  from  damages  and  the  responsibility  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fellow- 
servant,  do  you  believe  that  the  man  who  loses  his  life  or  is  injured  because  of 
the  supposed  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  should  be  consulted  before  the 
fellow-servant  is  placed  at  work  with  him? — A.  Yes;  he  most  assuredly  should 
be  if  he  has  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  simply  means  that  a  man  shall  perform  his  work 
with  anyone  that  the  company  sees  fit  to  send  with  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  a  practical  man  or  not? — A.  Yes;  he  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  except  as  he  quits. 

(^.  He  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  it  except 
the  party  sent  to  work  with  him  and  upon  whose  action  his  life  depends? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  13, 1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HARRY  A.  LEE, 

Commissioner  of  Mines,  Colorado. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session,  Representative  Bell  presiding, 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Lee  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name,  address,  and 
present  occupation? — A.  Harry  A.  Lee;  commissioner  of  mines  is  my  present 
title;  address,  State  Capitol  building. 

§.  And  your  residence? — A.  My  home  address  is  1255  Lafayette  street,  Denver. 
.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position? — A.  I  am  on  my  fifth  year. 
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Q.  Have  yon  a  force  of  subordinate  inspectors  under  you? — A.  I  have  two. 

Q.  Two  for  the  whole  State  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  mines  have  you  to  inspect  in  the  State? — A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  around  yet,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state. 

.Q.  Never  been  able  to  get  around  yet? — A.  There  is  enough  work  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  alone  to  keep  all  of  us  at  work  constantly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  your  force  is  adequate  to  properly  inspect  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  result  the  men,  I  presume,  are  compelled  to  work  in  bad  air,  in  some 
cases,  are  they  not? — A.  In  some  cases  they  are.  I  might  say  in  that  connection 
that  our  best  ventilated  mines  are  the  mines  operated  by  the  large  companies:  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  our  department  comes  from  the  lessees,  the  men 
who  are  working  for  themselves,  and  for  that  reason  often  refuse  to  permit  official 
interference — the  old  miners  that  claim  the  right  to  destroy  their  lives  with  that 
work  if  they  desire. 

Q.  But  would  not  do  that  for  anyone  else? — A.  Not  one  minute. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  the  time  of  your  appointment  as  mine 
inspector? — A.  Just  prior  to  that  I  was  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  the  big  mines  in 
Leadville.  I  believe  we  had  about  eleven  hundred  men  on  our  roll  at  the  time  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  properties  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  probability  of  your  force  being  increased  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  State? — A.  Well,  I  hope  so.  I  believe  the  completing  of  a 
department  like  the  one  we  have  here  must  be  considered  sooner  or  later.  It  has 
been  turned  down  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  action  of  our  general  assemblies. 
The  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  heretofore  has  been  the  fact  that  the  represent- 
atives coming  from  agricultural  and  horticultural  districts  all  hang  together  with 
the  representatives  coming  from  the  centers  where  the  State  institutions  are,  and 
our  mining  men  as  a  rule  become  stagnated.  The  hardest  committee  to  get 
together  in  the  legislature  is  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining.  Why  it  is  I 
don't  know,  but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  it  is  so.  I  managed  during 
the  last  general  assembly,  out  of  a  joint  committee  of  twenty,  after  drumming 
them  up  for  three  days  to  get  nine  together,  and  that  is  the  largest  number  I 
believe  we  ever  did  get  together. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of  managing  mines? — A.  I  ha\ •<• 
been  engaged  in  that  business  the  most  of  the  time  for  20  years  in  this  State,  in 
various  sections. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  mine  management  or  mining  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — A.  No.  I  should  qualify  that  a  little.  I  have  some  mining  interests, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  dead,  or  at  least 
resting. 

Q.  Take  up  the  topical  plan  of  inqtiiry  and  glance  over  the  questions  of  part 
1. — A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  first  5  that  I  can  say  anything 
about.  I  know  nothing  of  the  trade  unions,  either  as  to  their  organization  or 
how  they  operate  or  just  how  strong  they  are. 

Q.  Number  6,  enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — A.  I 
should  answer  that  by  saying,  agitation  in  the  main.  I  am  speaking  now  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  metalliferous  mines.  That  is  about  all  I  have 
been  connected  with. 

Q.  You  have  had  strikes  in  that  branch  of  the  industry,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  against  reductions  in  wages? — A.  We  had  strikes 
against  reduction  in  1893  in  Leadville,  at  the  time  of  the  crash  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  for  increased  wages  since? — A.  I  have  not  been 
connected  with  the  mines  since  the  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  since  then,  that  you  can  remember  of,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  man;  any  strikes  coming  under 
your  supervision  as  inspector  of  mines? — A.  No:  not  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Then  the  only  strike  you  can  point  directly  to  is  the  strike  against  reduc- 
tion of  wages? — A.  Well,  we  might  call  that  a  strike.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  in 
silver  in  1893  a  number  of  the  large  mines  in  Leadville  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  balance  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  after  paying  the  wages. 
There  was  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  considerable 
agitation  against  a  compromise  or  settlement.  It  finally  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  mine  managers  and  the  different  labor  organizations  on  a 
reduction  of  from  $3  per  day  to  $3.50  per  day  for  the  miner  until  the  market  price 
of  silver  was  $0.8250,  since  which  time  the  market  price  of  silver  has  never  reached 
that  point.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable  agitation  against  accepting  the 
scale,  but  they  prevailed,  and  the  mines  were  operated  under  that  basis,  and  in 
time  it  all  settled  down.  The  next  trouble  came  up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
when  they  made  a  strike  for  a  reduction  of  hours.  That  resulted  in  almost  civil 
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War  in  the  State,  and  a  victory  for  the  miners.  The  next  strike  was  in  Leadville, 
a  strike  by  the  miners'  union,  demanding  that  all  men  underground  should  be 
paid  the  same  rate  of  wages.  The  management  of  the  property  held  that  a  miner 
was  in  a  great  sense  skilled  labor  and  should  be  paid  more  than  the  so-called 
trammer  or  man  who  did  the  shoveling  and  pushed  the  car,  and  that  is  where 
the  strike  started,  and  eventually  ended  in  a  great  strike  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  and  everyone  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  first  strike,  the  first  stages  of  that  strike — I  understand 
the  nature  of  it,  as  explained  by  you,  was  the  fear  of  a  reduction  in  wages? — A. 
No;  it  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  trammers,  for  the  same 
amount  that  the  miners  were  getting,  which  was  denied. 

Q.  You  made  mention  of  a  reduction  in  wages  back  in  1893.  The  first  stages  of 
that  strike  were  what? — A.  You  could  hardly  call  that  a  strike.  As  I  stated, 
when  silver  dropped  to  60  cents  we  simply  closed  the  mines.  Then  it  resulted  in 
our  offering  the  men  $2.50  per  day,  instead  of  $3,  which  they  had  been  getting, 
until  silver  should'  reach  85  cents.  They  refused  that  at  first,  and  we  finally  com- 
promised at  82|  cents — as  soon  as  the  market  price  of  silver  was  82|  cents.  Now, 
there  is  one  point  about  that  that  might  be  mentioned.  After  the  winning  of  the 
strike  in  Leadville,  that  is,  to  pay  $3  men  $2.50,  a  great  many  miners  left  there, 
left  the  Leadville  camp  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek.  Whenever  the  mines  in 
Leadville  could  possibly  afford  it  and  were  able  to  pay  their  miners  $3  per  day, 
there  was  no  strike  for  restoration,  no  demand  made  for  restoration;  it  was  made 
voluntarily  upon  the  part  of  the  operators,  because  they  found  it  necessary  to  do 
it  in  order  to  keep  skilled  labor.  They  raised  the  wages  of  the  miners,  restored 
the  old  wage  scale,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  possibly  able  to  do  so  throughout  the 
mines;  but  the  wages  of  the  trammers,  the  laborers  you  might  say,  remained  as 
they  were,  and  that  led  up  to  the  final  Leadville  strike,  because  the  unions  de- 
manded that  these  men  be  paid  the  same  as  the  skilled  labor. 

Q.  If  the  operators  of  Leadville  could  afford  to  pay  $3  per  day,  after  making  the 
compromise  of  $2.50,  could  they  not  as  well  afford  to  pay  it  then,  even  though 
their  miners  remained  there  and  were  not  compelled  to  find  employment  else- 
where at  better  wages?  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  plainly  is:  What  had  the 
fact  to  do  with  the  increase  of  wages  in  Leadville  that  miners  could  get  employ- 
ment elsewhere? — A.  If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  you  want  to  know 
why  they  increased  the  wages  voluntarily? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  stated,  it  was  in  order  to  keep  skilled  labor. 

Q.  Then  why  did  they  reduce  it? — A.  Because  they  were  compelled  by  the  fall 
in  silver  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  the  conditions  change? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  the  price  of  wages  not  change? — A.  They  did  change  right  along. 

Q.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  Leadville  were  able  to  find  better  wages  in  another  field,  and  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  many  of  them  did. 

Q.  And  that  the  Leadville  managers  raised  the  price  of  wages  as  an  inducement 
to  keep  them  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  was  it,  then  why  not  have  raised  the  wages  simultaneoiisly  with  the 
advance  in  price;  can  you  explain  that? 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  suggests  is  this:  You  say 
that  the  operators  were  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  to  $2.50  by  reason  of  the 
great  fall  of  silver;  you  follow  that  by  saying  that  many  of  the  skilled  men  were 
not  willing  to  work  for  that  and  being  able  to  find  a  better  wage  in  Cripple  Creek 
went  there;  then  you  say  that  the  operators  at  Leadville  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men.  Now  Mr.  Ratchford  asks  you,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men,  did  the  fall  in  silver  really 
require  them  to  reduce  the  wages? — A.  Yes,  at  that  time  it  did.  I  believe  now  I 
understand  the  question.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  crash  in  1893  the  mine  operations 
had  been  conducted  along  certain  lines;  we  had  certain  economical  conditions 
that  entered  into  mining  at  certain  places  for  several  years;  there  was  so  much 
for  transportation  of  ores,  so  much  for  treatment,  and  when  the  drop  in  silver 
took  place  in  1893  to  60  cents,  there  was  a  readjustment  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  started  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  $2.50,  the  readjustment 
had  not  been  made  as  fully  as  it  was  made  later  when  new  contracts  were  entered 
into  and  new  rates  made.  It  made  a  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  when  it  was 
raised  it  was  raised  voluntarily.  It  was  not  taken  as  voluntary,  however,  but  to 
keep  the  skilled  labor,  and  upon  the  groiind  that  they  could  afltord  it  at  that  time, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  they  could  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  have  understood,  and  I  believe  justly  so,  that  you 
stated  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  advance  of  $2.50  to  §3  per  day  the  fact  that  the 
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skilled  men  were  leaving  Leadville? — A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  companies  could  afford  to  raise  wages  under  that  condi- 
tion, could  they  not  afford  to  raise  them  even  though  these  men  had  not  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  after  the  new  condition  of  affairs  came  around  they  could; 
prior  to  that,  no.  • 

Q.  Could  they  do  it  at  the  same  time  it  took  place  if  these  men  had  remained 
in  Leadville? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  was  policy  for  them  to  increase 
wages  there  in  order  to  keep  skilled  men? — A.  After  the  readjustment,  yes.  I 
was  handling  at  that  time  at  one  place  an  average  of  3,900  tons  per  day  at  a  profit 
of  30  cents.  With  the  closest  margin  we  could  handle  that  we  could  not  pay  $3 
per  day,  but  we  got  contracts  whereby  we  got  a  little  less  freight  rate  and  a  little 
less  for  treatment,  and  it  immediately  went  back  to  the  labor;  but  prior  to  that 
it  would  simply  mean  a  loss  of  from  7  to  9  cents  on  every  ton  of  it  we  touched. 

Q.  That  readjustment  enabled  the  mining  companies  to  pay  that  advanced 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  be  the  case,  that  the  readjustment  enabled  them  to  pay  the  advanced 
price  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  it,  then  the  payment  of  it  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  migrating  to  other  districts? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  chief  cause? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  chief  cause. 

Q.  Then  if  the  men  had  not  migrated  to  the  other  district  they  would  have 
received  this  additional  50  cents  per  day? — A.  No,  because  they  were  not  worth  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  that  in  the  main  the  cause  of  the  strikes 
has  been  the  agitator.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  so-called  agitator? — A.  My  experience  has  been  stich 
from  early  life.  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  him. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  social,  political,  and  religious  reforms 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  agitators — men  who  have  stepped  on  t  from  other 
places  and  whom  those  derelict  in  their  duty  brand  as  pernicious  agitators? — A. 
Yes,  that  is  largely  so;  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  industrial 
question  and  other  questions. 

Q.  Were  these  men  put  forward  as  the  representatives  of  these  organizations? 
Did  they  speak  by  authority,  these  men  whom  you  call  agitators? — A.  Yes,  I  gn<  -s- 
they  did.  They  represented  their  organizations  and  their  organizations  followed 
them  in  the  compromise  that  was  finally  made. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  spoke  of  the  men  migrating  to  Cripple 
Creek.  What  was  the  condition  at  that  time  in  Cripple  Creek  that  enabled  mine 
owners  in  that  camp  to  pay  $3  when  you  could  pay  §2.50? — A.  It  was  their  product 
that  enabled  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  their  product? — A.  G-old. 

Q.  And  yours  was  silver? — A.  Yes.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  about  this  matter.  At  the  time  of  the  starting, 
you  may  say,  of  the  Leadville  strike,  I  went  to  Leadville  and  interviewed  some  300 
or  400  men  as  to  their  desire  to  strike,  or  not  to  strike.  Out  of  this  400  men  there  were 
less  than  3  per  cent  not  in  favor  of  going  right  back  to  work  and  not  having  a  strike. 
That  was  less  than  3  out  of  100  in  favor  of  the  strike.  Now  I  may  say  in  all  fair- 
ness that  my  investigation  might  not  have  been  an  absolutely  fair  one,  for  the 
reason  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  men  was,  of  course,  among  the  most  con- 
servative men,  men  of  families  who  owned  houses,  and  who  had  been  there  a 
number  of  years.  These  were  the  men  whom  I  knew  and  these  were  the  men  to 
whom  I  talked.  My  object  in  talking  to  them  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
majority  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them  were  in  favor  of  going  on  a  strike  or 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  going  back  to  work  and  helping  to  stop  the  strike. 
I  satisfied  myself  on  that  score  fully.  They  were  simply  forced  into  the  strike  by 
intimidation;  coerced  by  threats;  and  there  was  then  and  there  is  to-day  a  holy 
horror  among  the  miners  of  being  called  a  scab. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  in  that  connection  you 
made  as  fair  a  canvass  as  could  be  made  under  such  circumstances? — A.  As  I 
qualified  myself,  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  found  there  was  only  3  per  cent  of  them,  or  thereabouts,  in  favor 
of  going  on  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  and  can  you  conceive  of  any  idea  by  which  3  per  cent 
could  intimidate  or  coerce  97  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  how. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  conceive  of  it? — A.  I  know  it.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  it? — A.  No,  I  can  not. 

Q.  Simply  make  the  general  proposition  that  it  is  true? — A.  It  is  true.    I  could 
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relate  an  instance  to  you  in  early  life  that  might  throw  some  light  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  apropos  of  this,  and  in  regard  to  labor  along  the  same  lines — 
in  regard  to  the  coal  district  of  southern  Illinois.  I  entered  the  mines  under  a 
tutelage  quite  young.  We  had  3  men  whom,  as  a  boy,  I  worshiped.  They 
were  at  all  times  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men  and  at  all  times  work- 
ing for  their  benefit.  In  time  I  passed  through  the  mine,  up  through  the  engine 
room  and  into  the  office.  After  serving  there  for  some  time  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  books,  and  much  to  my  consternation  I  there  found  that  my  idols  were  on 
the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  company;  and  whenever  the  docks  were  full  and  the 
cars  were  full,  and  the  market  was  short,  these  gentlemen  were  called  for,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  there  would  be  a  strike  there  for  some  supposed 
injury,  and  when  we  got  the  yards  cleared  and  ready  to  go  ahead  again  the 
strike  would  be  called  off.  There  were  3  men  and  they  were  not  3  per  cent,  but 
they  managed  them  for  3  years  without  their  knowledge.  As  to  the  miners 
here,  I  don't  know.  I  only  speak  from  niy  investigation,  I  only  speak  from 
those  I  talked  with  as  to  what  they  believed  and  wanted  to  do;  I  only  know  from 
what  they  told  me;  but  I  talked  with  them  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
them  desired  to  stand  out  and  make  a  strike. 

Q.  Were  those  men  in  Illinois  you  referred  to  as  being  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
company — were  they  advocates  of  strikes? — A.  That  depended  upon  what  the 
company  wanted  with  them.  They  were  laborers  in  the  organizations. 

Q.  The  company  does  not  pay  their  men  to  advocate  strikes? — A.  We  paid  them. 

Q.  In  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  we  paid  them  so  much  a  year. 

Q.  They  got  their  salary  right  along  to  advocate  strikes? — A.  Yes;  when  it  was 
necessary.  If  we  wanted  to  close  down  and  wanted  some  excuse  to  close  down, 
they  supplied  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  a  mining  company  wants  to  close  its  works, 
it  does  so  without  the  excuse  of  anybody,  as  a  general  rule? — A.  I  believe  they 
have  that  right  and  they  generally  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  public  concedes  them  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  whom  you  referred  to  as?  being  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  company  for  which  you  worked  in  Illinois  were  paid  a  consideration  to  keep 
down  strikes  rather  than  advocate  them? — A.  You  can  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

Q.  But  I  want  you  to  refer  to  it. — A.  They  were  paid  to  advocate  strikes  and 
to  keep  down  strikes.  They  were  paid  to  control  the  men  working  in  the  mines. 

Q.  To  control  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  Dlinois.  Were  the  3  per  cent  of  the 
miners  you  spoke  of  in  Leadville,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  strikes,  were  they  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  company?  You  are  in  a  position  to  answer  that,  are  you? — A. 
No,  they  were  not. 

Q.  That  is  one  case  in  which  men  advocating  strikes  were  not  paid  to  do  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  they  were  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  I  know  they  were  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  not  there  in  that  capacity — to  control  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Nor  did  they  receive  any  money  from  the  company 
for  doing  it? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  No.  7:  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. — A.  I  should  say  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  workers,  to  employees,  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  are  very  bad.  Every  one  suffers. 

Q.  No  one,  according  to  that,  is  the  beneficiary? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  one 
who  is  the  beneficiary. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  strikes  to  bring  about  increased  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  received  the  increased  wages  were  benefited,  were  they 
not? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  clear  on.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  methods  of  strikes,  what  are  the  methods  usually  employed? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  define  them.  The  boycott  I  only  know  of  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  have  heard  it  has  been  employed  in  the  State  in  a  good  many  places, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally.  The  blacklist  is  something  I  have  never 
seen.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  employers  of  labor  carry  a  blacklist  and  it 
is  passed  around  among  them,  and  that  when  a  man  is  placed  upon  it  that  man  is 
under  a  ban,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  from  my  own  experience.  I  know 
nothing  of  boycotting  or  patrolling  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  are  the  strikes  conducted;  that  is  to  say,  are  they  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner,  and  how  are  they  supported,  etc.? — A.  As  a  rule  the  strikes  of  Colorado 
have  been  in  the  incentive  quite  orderly,  and  have  only  become  violent  after  they 
have  gone  some  time,  and,  I  might  say  in  all  justice,  go  too  far — both  capital  and 
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labor — in  their  declarations  and  intentions.  They  usually  come  out  and  go 
through  the  form  of  making  requests  and  demands  which  are  denied,  and  propo- 
sitions are  made  back  and  forth  until  the  matter  is  finally  adjusted. 

Q.  Compulsory  arbitration;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that  topic? — A.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind  personally.  1  believe  these  questions 
should  be  settled  between  employer  and  employee.  I  believe  that  when  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  invests  its  money  in  an  enterprise  that  gives  employment  to 
labor  and  differences  arise,  that  the  men  employed  and  the  man  who  has  his 
money  at  stake,  are  in  a  better  position  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  a  third 
party  can  decide  the  matter.  As  I  understand  arbitration,  it  is  where  it  is  referred 
to  three  parties  practically  disinterested,  at  least  one  of  them;  you  might  say  the 
majority  of  the  arbitration  board  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested;  and  their  find- 
ing is  final,  and  it  is  the  highest  court  to  which  one  can  go.  I  simply  reason  all 
of  these  things  from  a  personal  standpoint.  If  I  had  $1,000,000  invested  and  could 
not  get  along  with  the  employees  I  would  not  want  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C,  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  my  investment,  mining  or  anything,  to  come  in  and 
decide  for  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q .  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  that  connection ,  in  the  conduct]  ng  of  strikes? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 

Q.  The  question  of  wages,  No.  13? — A.  The  general  rule  in  metaliferous  mines  is 
the  monthly  pay  roll.  I  find  in  traveling  over  the  State  that  it  differs  a  good  deal 
in  various  localities.  In  some  districts  they  pay  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st 
that  would  sometimes  come  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month,  but  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st.  As  they  can  not  pay  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month  they  sometimes  pay  on  the  1st  or  2d,  which  can  not  be  over  a  week  away. 
In  other  districts  they  pay  on  the  15th.  But  there  is  no  fixed  riile  regarding  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  I  think  in 
some  districts  works  a  disadvantage  to  the  employee.  In  some  places  they  prac- 
tically carry  and  operate  the  mine  upon  the  employees'  capital  for  25  days. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  employee  should  receive  his  money  more  than  once  each 
month  ?^A.  No;  I  believe  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  receive  it  but  once  each 
month. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  shotild  be  in  cash  ? — A.  Cash  or  its  equivalent.  I  mean 
by  that  a  check  or  anything  they  can  turn  into  cash. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  store  orders? — A.  No;  I  don't  mean  store  orders. 

Q.  No.  14;  time-work,  where  men  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  month? — A. 
Well,  time-work  in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  the  State  has  been  variable.  The 
average  time  taken  throughout  the  State  until  the  past  2  years  has  been  10  hours 
for  a  day's  work  in  the  day  time  and  9  hours  at  night,  and  ever  since  1879,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  time  of  the  shift  is  largely  made  by  the  character  of 
the  work  upon  which  the  men  are  employed.  In  fact,  never  have  I  known  of 
men  working  in  wet,  deep  mines  to  exceed  8  hours,  and  there  never  was  any  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  amount  of  wages,  whether  the  men  worked  8  hours  or  10, 
because  if  he  worked  10  hours  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  in  good  ground,  and 
if  he  worked  8  hours  that  it  was  in  wet  ground  or  bad  places,  or  that  he  was 
working  in  a  drift  or  in  some  place  like  that  where  it  was  desirable  that  the  work 
should  be  pushed  very  rapidly, 

Q.  In  all  cases  are  the  employees  paid  by  the  day  in  metalliferous  mines? — A. 
Not  at  all.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  contract  work — that  is,  they  are  paid  by  the 
foot  for  drifting  and  by  the  fathom  for  sloping. 

Q.  I  mean  the  miners  who  are  actually  mining  the  ore:  they  are  paid  by  the 
day,  are  they? — A.  No;  not  altogether.  In  some  of  the  mines  they  measure  the 
ore  by  the  cube  and  move  it  Dy  the  fathom  or  by  contract  at  so  much  per  fathom. 
The  general  system  of  breaking  ore  is  by  the  day's  wages.  Drifting  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  ground  to  be  developed,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
by  piecework  or  contract  work  the  men  work  different  hours;  they  are  largely 
their  own  bosses,  and  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  them  to  work  12  hours. 

Q.  For  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A.  Well,  they  work  by  contract  and  make 
according  to  the  amount  of  ground  they  break.  The  general  custom  of  over- 
time in  the  mines  has  been  time  and  one-half,  so  far  as  I  know,  althoxagh  I  am 
not  quite  clear  on  that — that  is,  for  each  hour  worked  overtime  the  man  is 
allowed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Taskwork,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the  same  as  what 
we  define  as  piecework.  I  know  of  no  sliding  scale,  if  I  understand  it  properly, 
in  metalliferous  mines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
miners  at  the  present  time? — A.  Well,  our  miners  get  various  prices.  The  average 
price  in  the  State  to-day  is  $2.50  for  the  cheapest  work;  but  nearly  every  camp  in 
the  State  has  local  control  of  that.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  trammers,  being  the 
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ones  the  unions  in  Leadville  demanded  should  be  paid  as  much'  as  the  miners.  I 
know  of  only  one  district  in  the  entire  State  where  the  trammers  are  paid  as 
much  as  the  miners,  and  in  that  place  they  are  paid  more.  The  miners  get  $2.50 
and  the  trammers  $2.75;  but  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  mines,  the  extensive  work- 
ing mines  with  big  ore  bodies,  the  miners,  I  believe,  get  $3  per  day  .whether  they 
work  8  hours  or  10  hours;  and  I  presxime  that  could  be  fixed  as  the  standard  wage, 
the  standard  of  living.  It  would  be  an  average  of  about  $2.75,  taking  it  all 
around. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHPORD.)  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  that  have  been  used  in  metalliferous  mining.  I  understand  some  of  the 
coal  mines  use  the  scrip,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  conversant. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties. — A.  I  presume  under  that  head  hospital  fines  or  assess- 
ments might  come  in — also  insurance.  C^uite  a  number  of  the  men  are  insured 
in  both.  They  insure,  as  a  whole,  to  indemnify  themselves  against  accidents, 
and  they  insure  the  men  and  the  mine  thereby,  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  month 
apiece.  In  case  they  are  hurt  while  at  work,  the  man  hurt  is  taken  care  of 
during  his  accident  and  draws  half  pay  for  the  period  of  26  weeks  or  something 
of  that  kind;  I  don't  remember  just  what  the  insurance  contracts  are.  Where 
.they  carry  indemnifying  insurance  themselves  that  is  a  matter  with  the  men  and 
the  insurance  company;  but  where  the  mine  insures  them  you  can  call  that  a  fine, 
I  suppose.  Now,  in  the  San  Juan  country  this  tine  or  assessment  is  largely  in 
doctors'  and  hospital  fees;  they  have  very  little  insurance  there. 

There  are  very  few  mines,  that  is  metalliferous  mines,  in  which  any  charge  is 
made  for  tenements.  There  may  possibly  be  a  few,  but  as  a  rule  a  man  can  either 
go  to  the  boarding  house  or  if  there  are  tenement  houses  he  can  go  there;  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  metalliferous  mines  that  have  tenement  houses  where 
there  is  any  charge  made  for  them. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages. — A.  In  mining  there  is  not  much  difference  in  wages 
now  from  1880.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  recall  now,  if  any,  is,  I  believe,  I 
paid  men  for  mining  in  1880  $3  per  day,  and  in  the  same  sections  where  I  operated 
then  the  men  now  get  $3  per  day,  and  $2.60,  and  $2.40,  something  like  that,  and 
pay  their  board  out  of  it.  They  can  either  board  themselves  or  board  at  the  com- 
pany's house;  it  is  optional  with  them. 

Q.  The  difference  from  1880  and  the  present  time  would  be  50  cents  per  day  and 
board? — A.  Yes;  50  cents  and  board.  A  man  who  was  getting  $3  per  day  and 
board  in  1880  was  really  getting  $4  per  day 'because  they  could  not  get  board  at 
less  than  $1  a  day  at  that  time, 

Q.  They  got  that  as  compared  with  $2.50  or  $3  per  day  now? — A.  Yes;  accord- 
ing to  the  district  they  are  in. 

Q.  As  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  is  their  social  condition  reduced 
or  does  it  become  inferior  in  proportion  to  their  reduction  of  wages  generally? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  has.  There  is  quite  a  marked  change  from  the  per- 
sonnel  of  the  men  working  in  the  metalliferous  mines  20  years  ago  to  those  of 
to-day.  Twenty  years  ago  the  men  working  in  the  mines  were  largely  of  a  high 
intellectual  order,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  college  gradiiates  who  were  out. 
rustling  for  themselves  and  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  that  time  80  per  cent  were  of  that  class  of  people — I  mean  in  1880.  I  remem- 
ber in  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882  I  was  working  26  men — had  that  number  on  the 
pay  roll — and  19  of  them  were  college  graduates,  graduates  of  either  Yale  or  Har- 
vard. I  simply  mention  that  to  illustrate  the  class  of  men  we  had  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  mines  have  developed  largely  and  a  great  many  more  men  are  now 
employed,  who  if  they  have  any  ambition  above  the  per  diem  they  receive  they 
do  not  indicate  it.  You  can  divide  the  metalliferous  miners  into  two  classes,  the 
miner  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  With  his  living  and  the  per  diem  he  is  getting  and 
the  miner  who  has  his  prospect  over  the  mountain  and  mines  by  the  day  f  .>r  the 
purpose  of  getting  enough  money  to  develop  his  property.  You  can  take  the  two 
classes  and  find  a  different  set  of  men  in  each.  One  is  of  the  lower  order,  you 
might  say,  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  social  condition  has  not  improved? — A.  I  think  it 
has  improved  materially.  The  social  surroundings  are  better.  They  have  better 
chances  for  development  if  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  improvement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  men  20  years  ago  were  educated  men,  as  compared  with  the 
number  employed  now? — A.  Why,  the  mining  camps  were  comparatively  new. 
There  were  no  churches,  and  homes  were  comparatively  new,  and  the  only  places 
of  natural  resort  were  the  saloons;  the  only  places  they  could  go  to  were  the 
saloons  and  hotels. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  What  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  day's  wages 
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now  in  Ouray,  where  you  operated  in  1880? — A.  I  was  in  Gunnison  County  in 
1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of  $4  in  1880  to  $2.50  now,  as 
to  the  necessaries  of  life?— A.  I  would  say  that  $4  then  would  not  get  as  much 
as  $1.50  would  now.  Everything,  of  course,  was  very  high  then.  Those  were  the 
days  of  stage  coaches  and  freighting  by  teams.  In  some  things  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  answer  the  question.  For  instance,  in  Gothic  that  year  I  paid  15  cents  a  pound 
for  oats,  50  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  and  10  cents  a  pound  for  flour,  and  $4  didnot 
go  very  far — a  man  could  not  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  While  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  may  have 
increased  to  -a  very  great  extent,  it  is  also  true  that  the  opportunities  to  spend 
money  to-day  are  far  greater — there  are  more  things  to  buy? — A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  charity  or  want  in  the  State  until  now. 

Q.  Take  24 — increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed,  etc. ;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  that  topic? — A.  I  think  our  employees,  in  the  main,  are  gradually  increas- 
ing all  the  time.  Compared  with  the  mines  4  years  ago,  the  tendency  has  been 
generally  toward  an  increase.  The  excess  of  employees,  I  think,  is  largely  in  the 
centers — that  is,  the  large  camps  and  the  cities.  There  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  ordinary  mining  camps  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  work  if  they 
absolutely  wanted  it.  Of  course  there  are  men  there  who  have  for  years  claimed 
they  could  not  obtain  work,  and  yet  while  they  were  unable  to  get  work,  us 
they  claimed,  an  entire  stranger  would  come  in  from  somewhere  else  and  get 
work  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  number  of  employees  is  greater  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  your 
State,  is  it? — A.  Outside  of  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  They  find  constant  employment? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  number  constantly 
employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  I 
mean  running  right  straight  through.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the 
State  done  by  parties  whom  you  would  not  call  laboring  men,  who  do  assessment 
work  on  thair  own  claims. 

Q.  What  you  would  call  temporary  employment? — A.  Yes;  in  a  way.  In  my 
office  there  are  4  clerks;  they  are  going  out  next  week  to  work  their  assessments: 
they  will  be  about  30  days,  and  it  runs  that  way  all  over  the  State — doctors,  law- 
yers, and  all  the  professions.  The  men  take  their  vacation  by  going  out  and 
working  their  assessments,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  don't  suppose  they 
do  very  much,  but  they  hold  their  claims  in  working  their  assessments,  and  spend 
their  time  in  working  on  the  claims,  and  it  is  classed  as  work.  They  have  to  keep 
a  record  of  it.  Taking  the  men  who  are  employed  and  who  are  on  the  pay  roll 
month  in  and  month  out,  I  believe  there  were  more  men  employed  last  year  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Cripple  Creek,  of  course,  has  the 
largest  per  cent  employed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  employed  at  Aspen,  and 
Leadville,  and  over  in  the  San  Juan  country. 

Q.  Do  they  find  permanent  employment? — A.  Yes,  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  The  number  employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  miners,  who  depend  upon  mining  exclusively  for  a  liveli- 
hood, out  of  employment  in  your  State  last  year? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  -  the  percentage  of  that  class,  compared 
with  the  whole,  approximately? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could.  I  don't  believe  there 
are  many  but  what  could  get  employment.  I  think  the  employment  is  there. 

Q.  They  d6n't  get  it. — A.  As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  why  some  men  apparently 
seek  work  and  don't  get  it  I  don't  understand.  Another  man,  a  stranger,  conies 
in  the  meantime  and  gets  work  the  next  day  after  he  arrives.  I  don't  understand 
it,  unless  it  is  that  these  men  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  it  and  don't  really 
want  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  that  they  go  to  seek  it  is  evidence  that  they  want  it,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Not  fully,  no. 

Q.  Unless  they  should  be  offered  it  and  refuse  to  take  it? — A.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration:  a  man  came  to  me  while  I  was  working  the  property  at  Leadville  and 
said,  "Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  a  fellow  on,  could  you?"  Now, 
there  is  a  man  who  is  looking  for  work,  and  there  is  an  implied  request,  but  I 
think,  and  have  always  felt  and  believed,  that  he  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  I  had  said  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  inherent  desire  upon  the  part  of  that  man  to  con- 
tinue in  idleness,  or  do  you  attribute  any  part  of  it  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  address  a  man  in  your  position,  or  any  other  cause? — A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  as  a  general  proposition — men  who  follow  mining,  especially 
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in  the  Western  country,  I  believe,  are  not  of  the  most  highly  educated  class  of 
workmen;  in  metaliferous  mines,  in  all  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  country, 
where  school  facilities  are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  other  States? — A.  School 
facilities  have  cut  very  little  figure  with  the  education  of  our  miners  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Nearly  all  miners  of  the  present  day  in  Colorado  are  imported.  They 
come  here  from  the  Eastern  States.  I  presume  you  will  find  boys  of  22  or  23 
years  of  age  now  beginning  to  take  up  the  helm,  and  after  a  while  we  will  have 
the  Colorado  product. 

Q.  If  a  miner  seeks  employment  he  endeavors  to  make  himself  plainly  under- 
stood and  without  familiarity? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  asks,  "  Mr.  Lee,  have  you  a  job  for  me?"  in  so  many  words,  or,  "  Mr. 
Lee,  can  you  give  me  a  job?  "  or,  "Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  me  on, 
could  you?"  It  simply  means  the  same  thing  to  him,  but  to  a  man  in  your 
position  it  may  seem  vastly  different? — A.  It  is  vastly  different. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  belief  that  if  a  man  is  asking  for  a  job,  and  it  had  the  same 
meaning,  that  he  ought  to  put  it  in  a  particular  way  in  order  to  be  denied  work?  — 
A.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  that.  I  have  followed  it 
closely.  Some  men  actually  put  it  in  that  way  because  they  don't  wish  work. 
Others  put  it  in  the  same  way,  and,  of  course,  were  denied,  although  they  were 
really  good  workers,  and  really  wanted  work,  and  really  needed  it.  But  I  think 
that  where  most  men  don't  get  employment  it  is  very  likely  due  to  the  way  in 
which  they  ask  for  it.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  a  family  and  is  absolutely  needy 
and  wants  work,  and  shows  a  willingness  to  work,  he  is  given  a  preference  over 
anyone  else.  His  conduct,  in  a  manner,  identifies  him,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  needy  and  feels  needy  and  will  work;  so  we  do  business  in  that  way.  I  know 
of  a  few  cases  where  we  have  worked  an  injustice,  where  men  really  needed  work, 
and  it  was  denied  because  they  did  not  explain  their  position;  but  in  many,  many 
cases  I  know  the  men  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if  I  had  said, 
"  Yes;  come  to  work  in  the  morning.'' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason,  if  a  man  comes  and  asks  for  work,  why  he  should 
want  to  be  denied;  what  object  could  he  have? — A.  As  the  boys  say,  he  has  to 
make  a  showing  that  he  has  tried  to  get  work.  If  he  does  not  make  a  showing, 
the  boarding  boss  might  put  him  out,  and  the  boys  would  refuse  to  lend  him  money. 

Q.  Could  he  not  make  that  showing  without  going  to  you,  without  asking  for 
work?  Could  he  not  go  fishing,  for  instance,  and  say,  ' '  I  have  seen  the  bosses  and 
they  refuse  me." — A.  Good  many  of  them  do  fish. 

Q.  A  man  that  could  do  that  is  capable  of  lying,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday,  No.  29. — A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do 
j  ustice  by  establishing  a  workday.  There  are  some  places  where  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  the  men  to  work  10  hours;  there  are  other  places  where  I  think  6  hours 
is  enough  for  them  to  work,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  either  the  men  or  the 
employers  for  the  legislature  to  make  it  a  certain,  fixed  time.  A  good  many 
factors  enter  into  these  things. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  in  your  State  were  they  work  6  hours? — A.  We  very 
often  work  men  6  hours  in  an  uprise,  drift,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  have 
worked  men  4  hours  and  paid  them  for  the  day.  That  would  be  where  the  water 
was  dripping  down.  There  has  always  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  work  men  shorter  hours  in  these  cases  and  pay  them  accordingly. 
I  don't  know  of  a  instance  where  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mines  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  Thirty-seven;  sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories. — A.  I  think  the  school  facilities  are  ample;  and  the  public  school 
instruction  is  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  wants. 

Q.  Within  your  State? — A.  Yes.  We  pride  ourselves,  I  believe,  on  having  the 
best  school  system  of  any  State  in  the  Union  for  the  size;  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  that  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  we  believe  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  manual  training  schools? — A.  We  have  one 
very  good  one  here. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  in  the  State? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  have 
one  at  Pueblo  or  not.  They  talked  of  starting  one  there,  but  I  am  not  positive. 
This  is  the  only  one  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Public  libraries  exist  in  a  great  many  towns  throughout  the  State;  of  course 
they  are  small  in  places  and  especially  in  the  mining  camps,  but  you  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  visit  them  and  could  only  see  the  character  of  the  reading 
rooms  and  the  libraries  they  have  there.  You  go  to  a  mine  where  they  are  away 
up  in  the  mountains,  away  from  the  center,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  political  party 
which  is  not  represented  there;  and  they  have,  especially,  such* magazines  as  the 
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Foruin,  Review,  and  that  class  of  literature.  I  believe,  in  proportion  to  the  people 
in  the  mining  districts,  as  compared  with  other  communities,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Congressional  Record  are  larger  in  number  than  in  almost  any 
other  place.  And  they  are  not  glanced  at  and  left  unread,  but  they  are  read.  A 
man  living  up  in  the  mountains  has  nothing  to  do  but  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  read. 
He  reads  one  thing  and  another,  but  when  he  is  through  with  a  paper  it  is  read. 
Of  course  a  man  may  be  2  weeks  getting  his  mail,  but  when  he  gets  it  he  reads  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  inspection  force  was  inadequate.  Please  state  what 
appropriation  the  State  legislature  gives  you  for  your  work. — A.  The  total  appro- 
priation is  §20,000  for  two  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  salaries? — A.  Well,  the  salaries  and  expenses  use  all  of 
that  but  $2,000,  and  that  $2,000  is  a  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  the  incidental 
ex|>enses  of  the  office;  that  is,  $9,000  a  year  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  make  investigations  upon  complaint  of  the  employees  and  the 
employers  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  the  largest  number  of  complaints,  employees  or 
employers? — A.  The  largest  number  comes  from  discharged  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  You  have  no  complaint  whatever  from  the  employ- 
ers, do  you,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine? — A.  No.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  invited 
to  investigate.  We  are  very  often  invited  by  the  employers  to  consult  with  them 
in  an  advisory  manner,  and  we  are  always  requested  to  come  in  any  time. 

Q.  You  have  a  larger  number  of  legitimate  complaints  than  you  can  attend 
to? — A.  No;  we  have  been  able  to  comply  with  the  complaints  filed  so  far;  bat  it 
is  detrimental,  because  it  keeps  us  jumping  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  you  might  say  we  are  hitting  the  highest  places;  that  is, 
where  the  complaints  are  the  most  bitter,  so  that  it  keeps  us  going  all  of  the  time. 
If  we  were  adequately  equipped  to  investigate  we  could  take  a  mining  district 
and  go  through  it  systematically  and  find  out  how  it  was  getting  along.  As  it  is 
now,  we  might  work  in  one  district  a  week  and  then  have  to  jump  over  to  some 
other  part  of  the  State.  That  is  where  it  hurts  us  in  trying  to  do  systematic  work. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  anonymous  complaints  and  given  them  attention? — 
A.  No.  We  have  received  a  good  many  that  were  signed,  but  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  men  who  signed  them  or  whose  names  were  signed  to  them,  did 
not  exist.  And  unless  they  are  signed  apparently  in  good  faith  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  upon  investigation  we  find  that  most  of  those 
who  make  complaint  have  a  spite  at  the  mine  because  they  have  been  discharged. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  good  many  good,  valid  complaints  from  miners  who 
have  families  who  are  endangered;  and  we  appreciate  those  very  much,  and  we 
protect  them  in  making  the  report  to  us,  for  if  they  were  known  to  have  made 
the  report  they  claim  their  position  would  be  sacrificed.  But  whether  that  is  so 
or  not  we  protect  them  and  make  all  changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  make. 
But  the  majority  of  them,  as  I  say,  are  made  because  of  spite. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  the  employees  in  the  mines  were  permitted  to  make 
anonymous  complaints,  you  would,  perhaps,  have  more  calls  than  you  now  have? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  supposition. 

Q.  The  impression  must  not  be  left  on  the  record  unless  correct  that  the  inspec- 
tion department  shall  wait  in  any  case  until  the  employees  make  complaint? — 
A.  I  hope  such  an  impression  will  not  be  left,  because  our  men  are  in  the  field 
constantly;  they  are  in  the  field  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  additional  inspectors,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  added  to  your 
present  force? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  sufficient  special  inspectors  for  looking  into 
casualties  and  thus  permitting  the  men  to  go  right  through  the  State  and  finish  a 
county  when  in  that  county.  I  think  probably  four  more  inspectors  would  keep 
things  moving  right  along.  The  point  is  this:  If  we  have,  under  our  present  law, 
an  inspector  working  in  Gilpin  County  up  north,  and  an  accident  happens  in  San 
Juan  County  down  in  the  southwest,  and  if  it  is  an  aggravated  case,  the  inspector 
has  to  leave  Gilpin  County  and  go  a  day-and-a-half  ride  to  San  Juan  County.  He 
may  work  there  a  week  and  then  have  to  go  to  Cripple  Creek.  You  can  see  he 
will  be  spending  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  his  time  in  traveling,  whereas  if 
we  had  a  man  appointed  in  San  Juan  County  to  investigate  that  accident  there  so 
that  the  man  in  Gilpin  County  could  remain  there  and  finish  his  investigation  in 
that  county,  it  would  be  an  entire  saving  of  the  railroad  travel  and  the  cost  of 
sleeping  car  and  other  expenses  of  traveling.  I  think  4  more  men  would  keep 
things  in  good  shape  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Part  II — as  to  capital  employed.  Take  the  first  subject — capital  invested 
during  the  past  50  years? — A.  There  has  been  more  money  expended  than  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  mines  of  Colorado  in  the  past  ">()  years.  As  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, the  mines  have  cost  more  than  they  have  produced. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  cost  more  money  to  produce  the  minerals  of 
Colorado  than  the  market  value  of  those  minerals;  more  than  the  amount  that 
they  have  brought  to  the  men  who  have  produced  them? — A.  I  would  amend  that 
a  little:  There  has  been  more  money  expended  in  searching  for  and  extracting  the 
precious  metals  of  Colorado  than  has  been  extracted  from  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  broad  proposition? — A.  Yes.  I  could  make  figures 
here  in  20  minutes  that  would  scare  you,  and  substantiate  that,  too. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  mining  industry  is  a  more 
profitable  industry  than  other  lines  of  business  in  your  State.  It  is  difficult  to 
harmonize  your  statement  with  that. — A.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  will  come  up 
presently  from  the  questions;  I  don't  believe  they  are  incompatible  at  all.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  in  mining  is  spent  in  a  way  that  you  can  not  count 
the  cost  of  production  until  it  is  expended;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  count  it  iip 
against  the  production  until  it  is  expended.  Thousands  of  people  who  engage  in 
the  business  are  money  out,  while  others,  who  reduce  it  to  an  absolute  mathemati- 
cal proposition,  are  not  out  much  money  expended  in  search  of  the  metal.  The 
thousands  of  failures  operate  to  make  a  balance.  I  believe  that  in  small  mercan- 
tile establishments  the  percentage  balances  better  than  in  almost  any  other  line, 
but  mining  is  far  ahead  of  it.  You  will  find  camps  where  there  is  very  little  mining 
done — a  good  deal  of  prospecting  done  and  a  great  deal  of  gambling  done;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  and  camps  where  there  is  a  large  produc- 
tion of  metal.  You  must  take  into  consideration  also  the  vast  amount  of  money 
spent  in  search  of  these  metals.  Cripple  Creek  is  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
mining  camps  in  the  world;  there  is  no  disputing  it;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  been  more  money  spent  there  than  has  ever  been  extracted  from 
it.  The  money  spent  everywhere,  in  small  camps  and  large,  in  searching  for  the 
metal — prospecting,  gambling  in  stocks,  etc. — must  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  balanced  against  the  great  producing  mines. 

Q.  The  money  spent  in  prospecting  is  included  in  your  statement  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  mining? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  see  how  you  can  leave  it  out.  If  you  want  to 
prospect  and  hire  one  or  two  or  ten  men  to  work  for,  say,  30  days  each  year,  you 
would  not  put  that  money  in  unless  you  expected  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

Q.  Then  that  brings  us  to  the  plain  proposition  that,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, a  very  large  amount  is  to  be  considered  as  being  expended  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  mines  by  parties  who  have  never  done  any  mining,  unless  you  include 
in  that  term  the  search  for  the  metals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  investment  pay,  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  business, 
turning  our  attention  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it? — A.  I  think  it  is 
paying  more  than  other  lines  of  business  where  the  capital  is  sufficient  to  go  right 
along  and  not  be  stopped  by  adversity.  We  have  men  in  this  State,  for  instance, 
who  keep  a  crowd  of  men  in  the  field  all  the  time  looking  for  mines  and  for  new 
camps,  and  they  assume  that  if  they  get  one  good  mine  out  of  10  it  is  a  paying 
proposition.  They  will  take  10  properties  and  expend  $25,000  or  $50,000  on  them. 
They  may  get  nothing  out  of  nine  of  them,  but  if  they  get  their  money  back  out  of 
the  tenth  one  they  generally  get  much  more  back  than  the  amount  expended  on 
all  of  them;  for  if  they  get  a  mine  at  all  it  is  apt  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  amount 
taken  out  of  it  is  counted  against  the  amount  expended  in  searching  for  those  that 
might  not  pay  anything. 

Q.  Forty-seven;  taxation. — A.  Well,  our  taxation  law  here  is  evaded  a  great 
deal  on  mines;  but  it  is  an  imposition  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  evasion  of  it.  The  production  of  the  metalliferous  mine  is  taxed 
a  certain  per  cent  of  its  gross  value.  Now  if  they  are  working  all  right  and  pro- 
ducing one  grade  of  ore,  a  high  grade,  it  is  all  right;  but  when  you  come  to  get  a 
low  grade,  with  the  cost  of  milling,  it  is  a  worthless  product  to  start  with,  and  the 
gross  value  will  run  it  up  until  you  get  nothing  out  of  it,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
loss  even  without  counting  the  cost  of  concentrating.  Now  you  put  that  into 
dollars  and  cents  and  fix  the  tax  on  the  gross  valuation  and  I  don't  see  where  the 
justice  comes  in,  and  that  is  where  the  evasion  is  largely  made  in  fixing  the  gross 
valuation.  In  dealing  on  one  production  I  have  managed  to  get  the  absolute 
production  of  the  finished  product.  I  have  also  managed  to  get  them  divided  into 
kinds  with  the  absolute  understanding  and  agreement  that  it  would  not  be  used 
as  individual  ground  of  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Is  there  not  a  small  tax  upon  the  ground? — A. 
No.  Surface  improvements  are  taxed,  but  where  the  improvements  are  small  it 
practically  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  land  itself. 

Q.  Yes,  and  ordinary  prospects,  while  idle,  are  also  taxed,  are  they  not? — A.  Not 
unless  patented.  If  a  prospect  is  patented  it  usually  has  some  small  improve- 
ment on  it  sufficient  to  get  the  patent,  which  easily  keeps  it  under  the  rule  as  to 
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improvements,  and  if  it  is  lying  idle  the  tax  is  simply  on  the  improvements. 
That  improvement  may  be  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  shack  of  some  kind  that 
is  not  worth  anything.  Our  tax  laws  are  not  what  they  should  be  in  that  respect. 

Q,  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that? — A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  Mexican  law. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place  you  don't  own  anything  in  Mexico.  It 
is  owned  by  the  Government,  and  you  have  a  right  to  so  much  ground,  the  size 
of  which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  of  one  of  our  mining  claims,  and 
you  pay  to  the  Government  $10  per  year  for  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  pay  a 
tax  on  the  output,  which  is  a  tax  on  the  claim  itself.  And  when  you  fail  to  pay 
your  taxes  on  the  land  it  reverts  to  the  Government  and  is  open  to  relocation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Take  up  No.  49,  discriminations  in  freight  rates; 
effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor  and  on  localities. — A.  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the 
discrimination  of  freight  rates,  I  believe  the  Smith-Moffatt  combination  is  proba- 
bly the  largest.  They  were  probably  the  largest  operators,  at  the  time  I  was  there 
in  Leadville,  in  the  State,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  they  got  rebates,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  it  or  not;  I  know  I  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  in  the  State? — A.  I  know  of  none,  only  by  report. 

Q.  Closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial? — A.  There  are 
a  great  many  mines  now  closed  down,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  only 
temporary. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  the  catise  of  the  recent  closing? — A.  It 
is  the  8-hour  law,  as  to  how  they  shall  work,  and  what  their  future  course  will 
be,  together  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters,  affording  a  poor  market. 

Q.  Are  the  smelters  that  have  shut  down  recently  combination  smelters  or 
individual  ones? — A.  They  are  what  are  designated  as  the  trust  smelters.  They 
are  combination  smelters  that  have  shut  down;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  individual  smelters;  are  they  running? — A.  Yes, 
the  Guggenheim  smelter  is  running. 

Q.  If  these  smelters  were  not  in  the  so-called  trust  would  they,  in  yonr  judg- 
ment, be  shut  down  to-day?— A.  Not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  would. 

Q.  What  effect,  then,  does  the  combination  of  these  smelters,  in  your  judgment, 
have  upon  mining,  beneficial  or  otherwise? — A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  detri- 
mental in  the  main,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  could  be  made  beneficial,  or  that  it  will  be  made  bene- 
ficial?—A,  It  will  be. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combination  the  power  to  shut  down  the  mining  industry  largely 
at  any  time,  just  by  the  will  of  the  management? — A.  Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  such 
will  be  the  case.  I  don't  believe  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  smelting  could 
afford  to  allow  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  combination  can  shut  down  the  Durango  smelter 
and  not  injure  the  company  at  all  by  running  their  ore  to  the  Denver,  Pueblo,  or 
Leadville  plants? — A.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  miners  at  Silverton? — A.  It  would 
increase  the  tariff  on  their  ore  very  materially.  It  would  not  help  them. 

Q.  Is  not  such  a  course  always  possible,  if  not  probable,  if  the  committee  found 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  combination  to  shut  down  a  plant  here  and  there? — A.  It 
is  possible,  but  in  this  case  I  hardly  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  employees  around  smelters,  as  to  buying  lots  and 
building  little  houses? — A.  A  great  many  at  and  around  the  smelters  build  houses. 
Very  often  the  companies  have  houses. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  *of  smelter  workmen  to  become  a  part  of  the 
institution  itself  and  build  little  homes  with  the  intention  of  remaining  perma- 
nently?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  effect  would  the  permanent  closing  down  -of  a  smelter  like 
Durango  have  on  the  smelter  men  who  have  built  the  homes? — A.  Temporarily  it 
would  be  disastrous. 

Q.  Would  it  not  break  up  their  homes  if  they  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  follow 
their  avocation? — A.  Yes,  if  no  other  smelter  went  in  there.  I  think  in  the  case 
pointed  out  another  smelter  would  be  there  very  quickly. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  other  great  trust  machinery,  like  refining  sugar 
and  oil,  where  they  have  gone  into  the  combinations? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  generally  dismantle  their  refineries  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  outlying  points  and  go  to  the  great  centers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  smaller  places? — A.  It  retards 
them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  always  have  a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  great  cen- 
ters?—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  main  industry  or  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people? — A.  It  would  be  detrimental  if  crowded  out  along  that 
line.  When  they  concentrate  or,  in  other  words,  put  their  forces  in  a  common 
center,  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  detrimental. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  combination  of  these  smelters  I  got  the  impression  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  really  beneficial  to  mining? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  The  reason  is  this:  They  changed  their  mill  ore  in 
the  last  10  years.  For  a  certain  class  of  ore  they  have  charged  a  very  high  rate, 
and  other  classes  of  ore  have  demanded  a  premium.  The  competition  between 
the  various  plants  has  brought  about  this  condition.  The  premium  on  the  good 
fluxing  ores  was  more  than  added  to  the  nondesirable  ores.  Now,  in  the  combi- 
nation you  do  away  with  it  and  you  have  a  distributing  point  whereby  a  large 
plant  can  have  the  good  ores  taken  from  one  plant  to  another,  and  in  that  way  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  treatment  charge  of  the  ore  to  the  individual. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  they  have  shut  down  the  trust 
smelters,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  organization  to  divert  the  ores  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Idaho,  and  surrounding  territory  to  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  smelt 
them  there,  whereas  they  formerly  came  here? — A.  It  is  possible,  but  I  don't  think 
it  is  probable. 

Q.  Well,  the  manager  of  the  combination,  the  local  manager,  said  to  us 
yesterday  that  they  have  sent  out  about  BOO  tons  daily  from  here.  Is  that  a 
detriment  or  a  benefit  to  the  industries  of  the  State? — A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the 
industrial  condition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  these  things  may  go  on — has  it  not 
been  your  experience  that  wherever  a  great  power  is  in  charge  in  a  State,  either 
with  labor  organizations  or  with  organizations  of  capital,  if  not  controlled,  it  is 
unfavorable  to  business? — A.  Yes.  Now,  I  have  answered  your  question  assum- 
ing one  thing  and  that  is  this:  Under  our  present  conditions  I  don't  believe  these 
conditions  are  possible,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  two  trusts  instead  of  one. 
The  Guggenheim  trust  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  is  running,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  they  can  afford  to  run.  They  have 
more  money,  and  it  is  a  bigger  institution  than  all  of  this  combine  or  so-called 
trust  put  together. 

Q.  Then  one  trust  is  liable  to  destroy  another? — A.  The  competition  there  is  the 
life  of  trade.  If  they  should  go  in  together  it  might  be  very  disastrous.  Mr. 
Guggenheim  has  practically  controlled  the  situation  in  this  State  for  2  years. 

Q.  Where  does  his  combination  reach  to? — A.  Mexico.  They  have  3  smelters 
and  refineries — 1  at  Trenton,  N.  J . — and  they  have  the  biggest  plant  in  the  State  here. 
I  believe  the  capital  back  of  their  smelters  is  something  around  125  millions,  and 
the  other  people  only  claim  to  have  about  85  millions;  and,  as  I  say,  the  Guggen- 
heim people  have  had  control  of  the  situation  for  2  years,  and  in  the  last  18  months 
have  paid  more  for  ore  in  Pueblo  than  they  have  got  out  of  it.  They  have  paid 
more  in  Pueblo  than  they  can  get  in  New  York.  This  forced  these  other  people 
into  the  position  they  are  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  his  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  When  an  organization  of  this  kind  gets  into  trouble 
with  its  men,  are  they  not  liable  to  shut  down  all  the  plants  in  this  State  where 
the  trouble  occurs,  and  run  them  in  other  places  where  they  have  no  trouble  as  to 
labor,  in  order  to  make  the  men  come  to  terms — is  not  that  a  power  that  would 
naturally  be  used? — A.  It  might  be  true. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  is  a  dangerous  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
any  combination? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  the  smelting  of  ores  with  any 
other  industry.  This  is  an  industry,  a  business  with  too  much  money  involved 
in  it,  and  they  can  not  come  to  the  large  centers,  but  must  be  at  certain  points; 
they  can  not  get  away  from  them  because  transportation  on  ores  is  such  a  great 
item  that  they  must  be  where  the  ore  is,  and  then  there  is  a  limit  to  reduction  in 
transportation.  Here  we  have  the  valuable  product  and  the  conditions  that  are 
most  favorable,  and  we  can  produce  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  general  centers  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else.  If  they  were  all  one,  all  went  together  in 
a  trust — in  other  words,  became  one  trust — out  of  the  money  they  have  at  their  back 
they  would  have  the  ore  producers  in  their  grasp,  and  of  course  they  could  run 
or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  and  it  would  probably  result  in  local  capital  here  piit- 
ting  in  a  smelter  of  its  own.  I  don't  expect  to  see  these  things,  because  there  is 
too  much  money  involved,  and  the  smelters  must  be  where  the  product  of  ore  is. 
The  transportation  charges  will  not  admit  of  their  being  elsewhere. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible? — A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  And  they  can  hold  that  power  over  their  employees  and  over  the  mining 
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industry  if  they  see  fit? — A.  Yes;  they  can,  if  you  put  it  in  that  sense;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  probable  that  they  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  the  Guggenheim  concern  a  trust  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term?  Did  he  form  a  company  and  purchase  a  lot  of  smelters  through- 
out the  State,  or  did  he  build  them  up  himself? — A.  He  built  them  himself.  It  is 
not  a  trust  in  the  common  acceptation  or  understanding  of  what  a  trust  is.  They 
are  a  large  family,  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  they  have  been  building  up  their 
industry  a  long  time.  They  don't  have  to  come  into  this  combine.  In  fact,  they 
are  bigger  than  the  combine;  they  have  more  money.  Mr.  Guggenheim's  enjoy- 
ment and  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  the  philanthropist  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  this  firm  of  Gug- 
genheinas  paid  more  for  their  raw  material  here  than  they  received  for  the  finished 
product  in  New  York? — A.  For  a  portion  of  it — the  lead  ores.  It  is  very  easy  in 
smelting.  If  I  pay  you  §10  per  ton  more  than  the  metal  in  the  ore  is  worth  and 
then  charge  $15  per  ton  more  than  I  am  entitled  to  charge,  I  would  be  coming  out 
pretty  nearly  even  on  the  deal. 

Q.  'Admitting  that  each  buyer  is  a  consumer. — A.  No;  he  is  simply  to  me  the 
same  as  you  are.  You  are  selling  lead  ore  for  which  I  pay  you  $10  more  than  it 
is  worth.  Each  buyer  is  selling  siliceous  ore,  which  I  treat  at  §15  more  than  it  is 
worth;  you  get  $10  more  than  you  are  entitled  to  and  I  am  charging  $15  more 
than  I  am  entitled  to,  and  the  balance  of  $5  is  in  my  favor. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  pays  this 
price  in  order  to  get  the  lead  for  the  fluxing  and  in  order  that  he  may  supply  his 
customers? — A.  Yes.  The  lead  is  essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  always  at  a  premium.  They  have  to  have  it  in  the  fluxing,  and  if 
they  can  divert  it  around  into  the  different  plants,  then  instead  of  A,  B,  and  C 
having  to  pay  §15  per  ton  or  $20  per  ton  for  treatment,  they  can  divert  that  right 
into  the  smelter  and  cut  the  price  for  treatment  down  to  a  third  or  a  fourth. 
Lead  has  always  been  at  a  premium  since  1881  and  1882,  and  it  has  always  brought 
as  much  in  the  ore  as  it  is  worth  in  the  foreign  markets  or  in  New  York,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  the  business  in  which  it  is  used — in  the  smelting.  There  is 
always  a  big  demand  for  lead  ores  to  use  in  fluxing  the  other  ores.  The  Omaha, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  smelters,  get  their  lead  from  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  or  did 
up  to  the  time  of  the  trouble  at  Wardner.  That  is  a  feature  in  smelting;  they 
have  to  have  it  in  the  fluxing. 

Q.  By  controlling  the  lead  production  they  practically  control  the  smelting? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  the  other  companies  can  not  get  the  fluxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  he  controls  the  lead  product  why  is  it  that  he  sells 
the  finished  product  in  New  York  at  such  prices  as  you  have  stated? — A.  The 
market  controls  the  finished  product.  He  only  controls  the  producing  end,  and 
he  makes  it  up  by  his  charges.  The  man_  with  the  siliceous  ore  has  to  pay  that 
premium.  The  smelter  is  not  out  anything.  He  takes  so  much  lead  ore  to  treat 
so  much  siliceous  ore.  Now  he  pays  a  premium  for  the  lead  ore  and  charges  a 
big  treatment  price  for  the  siliceous  ore  to  make  it  come  out  even.  So  far  as  the 
smelters  are  in  competition,  one  with  the  other,  none  of  them  could  compete  for 
the  lead  product  because  he  controls  it,  but  there  was  enough  ore  scattered  about 
that  if  they  could  get  it  together  and  under  one  management  they  could  divert 
10  or  15  cars  from  one  plant  to  another  and  thus  keep  the  scale  of  prices  down  to 
the  standard  point.  There  is  scarcely  6  months  in  the  year,  for  the  past  10  years, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  change  of  the  price  of  treatment  of  ores  in  Colorado. 
For  a  part  of  the  time  the  lead  mines  panned  out  well  and  the  operators  gave  the 
siliceous  mines  the  benefit  of  it  and  dropped  the  cost  of  treatment.  It  has  been 
up  and  down  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  believe  by  reason  of  his  large  capital  he  is  able  to  exercise  an  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  speaking  of  competition  between  these  people,  that  the  smelt- 
ing industry  differed  from  other  industries?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  competition  more  fierce  between  them? — A.  No;  the  investment  in  plants 
is  more  extensive  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  greater.  The  amount  of  money 
invested  is  much  larger.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  to  furnish  equipment 
runs  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  You  have  that  much  lying 
there. 

Q.  But  the  number  engaged  in  the  business  is  far  less  than  in  any  other  lines 
of  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  other  line  of  investment  in  which  there 
is  less  competition  than  there  is  among  the  smelter  people? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  I  can.  The  trades  are  very  well  distributed  now  in  competing  for  business. 
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Q.  By  reason  of  their  smelter  trust  would  it  not  seem  that  competition  between 
them  would  be  less  fierce  than  it  would  in  industries  in  which  greater  numbers  are 
engaged? — A.  I  might  say  that  from  the  way  business  has  been  here  for  the  past 
six  or  eight  years  none  of  them  have  made  any  money.  They  have  not  paid  any 
dividends,  although  the  claim  is  that  they  make  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  books  and  I  know  that  they  have  not 
paid  any  dividends.  The  competition  has  been  fierce  enough  to  run  the  business 
down  to  where  they  have  not  made  anything.  Of  course  they  have  made  money 
at  some  of  the  plants  but  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  Is  it  not  the  understanding  that  the  Grant  smelter 
largely  controls  the  lead  product  of  Idaho? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Guggenheim  the  other  lead  product;  and,  as  I  understand  your  point, 
the  other  individual  smelters  have  had  to  use  lead,  and  they  are  practically  help- 
less?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  by  reason  of  that,  the  combination  of  all  the  individual 
smelters  with  the  Grant  smelter  will  give  them  the  lead  as  well  as  Guggenheim? — 
A.  It  will  be  one  combination  against  the  other.  The  smelters  that  are  combined 
can  offset  the  advantages  of  the  other  plant,  which,  as  individuals,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  does  concentration  and  consolidation  have  upon  wages  of 
employees? — A.  Well,  the  history  of  combinations  on  a  large  scale,  I  think,  shows 
that  they  have  been  detrimental  to  wages. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  regulation  of  these  great  com- 
binations by  law,  so  that  they  may  not  oppress  this  great  army  of  employees? — A. 
No,  I  don't  believe  that  I  have.  It  is  a  great  question  and  one  that  I  don't  feel 
competent  to  pass  upon. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of  a  few  inspectors  to  see  that  they 
don't  impose  upon  the  public,  the  same  as  the  Government  has  for  the  national 
banks? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  having  investigation  into  and  the  limitation  of  the 
so-called  watering  stock? — A.  I  would  be  favorable  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  any  artificial  person  created  by  the  State  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  State  should  have  its  stock  inflated,  do  you? — A.  No;  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  And  your  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  limited  by  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No.  54;  the  effects  of  machinery  on  prices,  etc.? — A.  In  connection  with 
metalliferous  mining  improved  machinery  has  been  very  beneficial.  It  has 
increased  the  production  very  materially,  and  it  has  given  employment  to  a  great 
many  more  men.  It  has  also  made  his  employment,  his  labor,  lighter,  especially 
in  the  hoisting  plants,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  profitable  a  great  many 
low  grades  of  ore  that  were  formerly  unprofitable  and  unworthy  of  treatment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mining  industry,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cinnabar,,  or 
any  other  of  these  metals,  that  is  producing  a  supply  that  is  beyond  the  demand? — 
A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  minerals  produced  in  Colorado? — A.  I  think 
so.  There  certainly  is  for  the  gold. 

Q.  And  your  silver  market  is  active? — A.  Yes;  and  copper  has  been  very  active. 
Copper  is  very  high.  Lead  is  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1878. 

Q.  Productive  capacity  of  the  latest  mining  machinery  as  compared  with 
machinery  10  and  20  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  overproduction — 
has  there  been  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  past  20  years? — A.  I  can  say 
that  Colorado  has  practically  only  commenced  to  mine;  that  within  the  past  5 
years  worthless  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  profit,  and  are  being  worked  to  a 
profit  now.  The  future  possibilities  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  largely  due 
to  science  and  the  application  of  economical  plants.  Electricity  in  Colorado  has 
advanced  very  materially.  Colorado  claims  the  honor  of  having  the  first  plant 
that  has  demonstrated  electrical  results  that  were  claimed  by  the  leading  elec- 
trical engineers  to  be  impossible.  I  am  speaking  of  the  plant  at  Telluride.  It 
was  claimed  that  at  that  altitude  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  that  it  would  be 
worthless,  but  the  men  in  charge  nevertheless  went  ahead  and  spent  $20,000  or 
$30,000  for  the  different  apparatus  to  transmit  the  power,  and  now  they  are  run- 
ning the  mills  there  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  by  electricity,  and  to  a  great 
advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  extension  of  foreign  markets,  possibilities  and 
methods? — A.  I  have  looked  some  into  that  subject,  but  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  it.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  section  of  the  country 
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will  furnish  all  the  steel  and  iron  used  west  of  us,  and  that  we  are  just  opening 
upon  a  great  era. 

Q.  How  is  the  mining  industry  for  steel  and  iron? — A.  It  is,  as  we  would  say,  on 
the  bum.  It  is  very  high. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  steel  and  iron  plant  at  Pueblo? — A.  Yes;  I  have 
been  through  it  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  extent  of  that? — A.  I  don't  recollect  just  what  it  is, 
although  I  have  it  in  my  office.  They  have  been  adding  a  great  deal  of  modern 
machinery  there  in  the  last  year.  They  turn  out  steel  rails,  nails,  plates,  railroad 
spikes,  and  that  class  of  material. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  that  work  in  that  plant  when  it  is  running 
at  full  capacity? — A.  No.  It  would  merely  be  a  guess  on  my  part. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  labor,  black  or  white? — A.  In  certain  portions 
it  is  nearly  all  black. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  colored  labor  came  from? — A.  Alabama  largely. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  they  were  working  about  the  furnaces.  That  is  where 
they  use  the  colored  help  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  import  that  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  was  imported? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY..)  Is  the  mining  industry  in  a  very  prosperous  condition 
in  Colorado  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  it  has  been? — A.  Not  so  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  2  years. 
It  has  dropped  off  very  materially  in  the  last  30  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  outlook? — A.  The  general  outlook,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  strikes,  was  for  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  realization  of  that  prospect  if  the 
labor  troubles  had  not  occurred? — A.  I  do.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  then,  in  view  of  the  prosperous  outlook,  that  labor  was  jus- 
tified in  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  increase  that  came  with  the  reduction 
in  hours,  because  it  was  an  increase  if  they  received  the  same  pay  for  8  hours  that 
they  had  formerly  received  for  10  hours.  Don't  you  think  in  view  of  the  bright 
prospect  that  they  were  justified? — A.  It  is  costing  everyone  too  much  money,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  should  have  come  around  in  that  way.  I  believe  in  high  wages 
but  I  don't  like  to  see  the  advance  come  in  that  way.  I  was  opposed  to  this  8- 
hour  bill  in  the  legislature,  and  when  it  came  to  the  judicial  committee  I  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionally;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  natural  time  for  the  employees  to  look  for  an  increase,  when 
there  were  such  bright  prospects  in  the  industries  of  the  State? — A.  While  the 

S-ospect  in  some  places  merited  this  increase,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  law  of  this 
nd  that  would  not  hurt.  The  question  was  not  one-sided,  because  when  you 
take  out  20  per  cent  to  put  on  the  men's  wages  by  reducing  his  hours  it  comes 
off  the  producer  of  the  ore.  Then  if  the  smelter  adds  20  per  cent  to  his  wages, 
where  does  that  come  from?  It  comes  from  the  man  who  produces  the  ore.  He 
has  to  make  that  up  and  he  gets  a  great  big  cut  in  the  price  for  his  ore.  In  other 
words,  the  producer  of  the  ore  gets  it  on  both  ends  of  the  string,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  our  mines  working  so  close  to  the  red  line  in  the  ledger  that  when  they 
pay  the  expense  of  mining  they  have  very  little  left,  and  if  there  is  any  reduction 
in  the  price  paid  for  their  ores  everything  would  come  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  If  all  the  mines  in  Colorado  were  like  the  Portland,  the  Indepen- 
dence, the  Welden,  or  Smuggler-Union,  or  Tom  Boy,  then  I  would  have  absolutely 
no  fear  of  the  8-hour  law.  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  them  for  labor  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  amount  of  money  produced  by  the  mines. 
But  with  some  of  the  mines  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  get  along  at  all,  and  this  change 
would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  mines,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  would  be  stopped  in  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  bright  prospect  came  about  the  employers  were  paying  the  pres- 
ent scale,  were  they  not? — A.  There  has  been  practically  no  difference  in  the  scale 
in  the  State. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  they  were  paying  that  at  a  loss,  do  you? — A.  Some  of 
them  were.  It  is  only  temporary  where  they  have  been  doing  that.  Some  of  the 
mines  I  have  in  mind  now  are  not  doing  anything.  I  should  say  there  are  10,000 
men  out  of  employment  here  at  the  present  time,  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy.  I  think  that  is  a  conservative  estimate,  not  including  the  smelter 
employees.  I  am  speaking  about  the  mining  districts. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  justified  in  calling  for  10-hour  pay  for 
8-hour  work? — A.  Yes;  they  would  come  to  that  when  the  mines  are  developed. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  hard  to  explain.  At  Aspen,  on  these  big 
mines,  when  they  are  developed  to  a  certain  point  they  come  to  8  hours.  They 
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will  all  come  to  8  hours  as  soon  as  they  can,  but  there  is  a  time  when  they  can  not 
do  it,  and  that  time  is  the  present  with  a  good  many  of  them.  Now  when  a  mine 
gets  to  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  able  to  take  out  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  month, 
and  their  operating  expenses  are  such  as  to  leave  them  a  large  margin,  they  cut 
the  shift  to  8  hours.  But  they  have  to  reach  that  point  where  their  operating 
expenses  and  their  output  will  allow  them  to  do  that,  otherwise  they  can  not 
run  at  any  profit. 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  now  so  much  in  the  mines  as  it  is  in  the  smelters  in  regard 
to  the  wages  for  hours? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  largely  in  the  smelters,  and  I 
think  if  the  matter  had  been  left  alone  the  smelters  would  have  been  able  to 
adjust  their  difficulties  with  the  men,  and  I  know  that  they  would  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "left  alone? " — A.  If  there  had  been  no  law  passed — 
if  there  had  been  no  agitation  about  it — there  is  no  reason  why  the  smelters  should 
be  shut  down  now.  The  time  for  the  trouble  would  have  been  when  the  supreme 
court  decided  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  It  is  simply 
brought  about  by  agitation. 

Q.  Is  not  the  main  cause  for  the  smelters  being  shut  down  the  fact  that  certain 
employers  will  not  recognize  the  union? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  think 
that  probably  had  some  influence,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  they  could  get  together  on  that  question  the  smelters 
would  start  up? — A.  Yes;  if  they  could  get  together  on  it. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  On  page  9, industrial  and  remedial  legislation; 
employers'  liability  laws. — A.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law  on  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  and  I  believe  under  its  provisions  if  a  man  is  hurt  in  a  mine  by  some 
mechanical  appliance  while  under  the  direction  and  control  and  operation  of  the 
company  the  company  is  liable  for  5  or  6  thousand  dollars'  damages;  but  that  the 
company  is  not  liable  if  he  is  hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  a  coemployee. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common-law  principle? — A.  Yes. 
It  is  made  inoperative  by  amendments  enacted  into  it  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  always  arises? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  coemployee  it  permits  the 
owner  to  escape  responsibility? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  hurt  by  reason  of  defective  machinery  then  the  company  is  re- 
sponsible?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  contributory  negligence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  an  employers'  liability  law?  In  other  words, 
do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  employee  to  say  that  he  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
employment  of  his  coemployee  and  be  held  responsible  for  his  negligence? — A.  As 
a  moral  question  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Should  not  the  law  follow  the  moral  aspect  of  it? — A.  I  think  so.  If  it  could 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  abused,  it  should. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject? — A.  I  don  t  think  I  have. 
The  matter  has  been  fought  over  three  or  four  times  and  it  seems  we  can  not  get 
at  it.  There  should  be  a  just  and  equitable  distinction  between  the  two. 

Q.  Has  not  your  failure  always  been  on  the  idea  of  excessive  damages? — A.  Yes, 
I  think  it  has  been. 

Q.  But  you  can  see  no  reason  why  the  man  who  employs  all  of  his  laborers 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agents  that  he  selects  himself,  in  a 
reasonable  degree? — A.  Morally  he  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  should  follow  the  moral  aspect? — A.  I  know  it.  But  I  don't 
want  to  pass  on  the  legal  part  of  it.  I  would  want  to  read  the  law  first  in  order 
to  justly  comprehend  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  of  the  State? — A. 
The  last  legislature,  in  regard  to  metalliferous  mining,  passed  some  excellent  laws 
in  relation  to  the  sanitary  features  of  mining  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  sufficient? — A.  No;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  law  in  the  State  before  this.  It  was  simply  a  custom 
in  each  camp  that  certain  things  should  be  done,  but  this  law  divides  the  respon- 
sibility to  a  certain  extent.  Under  the  law  the  operators  have  to  do  certain 
things,  and  the  employees  have  to  do  certain  things. 

Q.  No.  64;  regarding  the  employment  of  children. — A.  Employment  of  children 
in  the  mines  is  prohibited  by  statute  as  to  all  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  School  laws  in  the  State — I  admit  with  .you  the  superiority  of  the  public- 
school  system,  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  our  public  schools  should  be  directed 
more  toward  manual  training  and  teaching  the  children  the  mechanical  arts? — A. 
Yes.  most  decidedly;  the  mechanical  arts  and  military  discipline. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  we  have  neglected  that  in  all  States,  including  our  own? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  We  try  to  teach  the  infant  to  read  and  write  when  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
subjects  he  reads  or  writes  about,  when,  if  we  would  teach  him  to  farm  or  in- 
struct him  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he  would  become  interested  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  because  he  woiild  have  something  to  read  and  write  about? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  convict  labor  in  mining? — A.  No.  I  think  we  should  have  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  it  did  not  compete  with  other  labor.  I  think  certain 
classes  of  labor  should  be  utilized,  and  the  convicts  thus  made  self-supporting 
to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  be  best  to  have 
no  convict  labor  come  in  contact  with  what  we  call  white  labor  or  free  labor. 

Q.  But  it  should  be  used  in  the  places  where  in  the  development  of  the  country 
the  ordinary  employment  would  not  go? — A.  Where  it  would  never  enter,  yes; 
for  instance,  building  a  tunnel  down  to  the  Gunnison  River. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  remunerative? — A.  Never  would  be  remunerative,  but 
would  open  up  to  production  a  vast  area  of  country. 

Q.  Would  make  many  new  homes? — A.  Yes,  from  2,500  to  3,000  people  could 
have  homes,  and  probably  it  would  open  up  a  country  that  will  never  otherwise 
be  opened  up;  and  it  would  cost  no  more  to  support  the  convicts  in  doing  that 
class  of  work  than  it  costs  where  they  are.  And  work  of  that  character,  that 
would  not  compete  in  any  manner  with  other  labor,  I  am  very  uruch  in  favor  of 
having  done  by  the  convicts. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  Jidy  14, 1SOO. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  D.  C.  COATES, 

President  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Coates,  being  duly  sworn,  and  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
on  mining,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  David  C.  Coates;  printer;  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  organized  labor? — A.  President  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  In  my  present  position  since 
the  8th  day  of  last  June. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  was  secretary  of  the  organization  for  two  years. 

Q.  Before  which  time  you  worked  at  the  printing  trade? — A.  Yes;  and  am  work- 
ing at  it  to-day. 

Q.  You  are  working  as  a  printer  to-day,  are  you,  in  connection  with  your  duties 
as  president  of  the  federation? — A.  Yes.  I  run  a  little  newspaper.  The  president's 
position  is  not  a  salaried  position  and  consequently  I  have  to  work  for  a  livelihood. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  employed  for  that  organization  in  this  State? — A. 
There  is  no  one  regularly  employed.  The  only  man  who  has  a  regular  salary  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  gets  $25  per  month  for  his  clerical  work.  That  is  the  only  sala- 
ried position.  The  officers,  when  required  to  do  work  for  the  federation,  receive 
a  per  diem  of  $3  per  day  and  their  expenses. 

Q.  How  old  is  this  organization?— A.  It  was  organized  in  Pueblo  May  1,  1896; 
a  little  more  than  3  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  trades  does  it  embrace? — A.  All  organized  labor  in  the  State  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  federation. 

Q.  Regardless  of  their  calling? — A.  Yes.  Its  scope  is  to  take  in  all  producers 
of  wealth. 

Q.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  It  amounted  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  or  16.000  members.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  outline  the  work  of  that  organization,  dealing  with  its 
constitution  and  organization,  its  benefit  features,  etc.? — A.  It  is  organized  of 
course  to  bring  the  wage-earners  of  this  State  together  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection.  The  advantages  in  the  way  of  strike  benefits  and  the  benefit  of 
federation  and  strength  are  bringing  the  whole  of  the  wage-earners  into  one  order. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features? — A.  As  a  federation,  no;  except  that  in  strikes 
or  anything  of  that  kind  we  have  a  system  wherqby  we  can  levy  assessments  for 
benefits  upon  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Do  the  unions  affiliated  with  that  federation  have  that  benefit  feature?— A. 
Yes;  nearly  all  of  them. 
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Q.  That  is,  out-of-work  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Cjj.  Strike  benefits? — A.  Yes;  funeral  benefits — there  is  scarcely  a  labor  organi- 
zation in  this  State  or  the  United  States  practically  that  does  not  carry  these 
benefits. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  federation  being  to  bring  the  workers  closer 
together.  Does  the  commission  understand  from  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  trades 
affiliated  with  you  are  involved  in  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles,  the  affiliated 
trades  are  amenable  to  assistance? — A.  When  called  upon,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  must  be  by  referendum  vote? — A.  Yes.  Our  constitution  in  that 
regard  says  the  executive  board  has  power  to  levy  an  assessment  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  then  we  have  power  tc  levy  a  50-cent  assessment  if 
we  wish  to,  but  upon  that  we  have  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Ten  cents  per  week  for  5  weeks? — A.  Yes;  50  cents. 

Q.  Does  your  executive  board  often  avail  itself  of  that  power? — A.  Only  once  in 
the  history  of  the  federation  has  it  been  necessary. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  the  federation  or  the  trade  unions 
of  your  State? — A.  Within  my  knowledge  of  the  last  10  years  in  this  State  we 
have  had  a  continual  growth,  and  we  are  in  a  better-organized  condition  to-day 
than  ever. 

Q.  What  was  your  membership  at  the  time  of  the  organization? — A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  say.  I  think  the  unions  that  were  represented  in  the  convention  at  the 
first  meeting  had  about  3,000  or  4,000  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  organization  increases  its  membership  or  otherwise 
during  periods  of  strikes  and  controversies? — A.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing,  so 
far  as  those  who  are  immediately  involved  in  the  trouble  are  concerned,  and  it 
has  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  others  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  In  such  cases  do  the  new  additions  to  the  organization  remain  members 
after  the  troubles  are  adjusted? — A.  I  can  only  say  that  a  percentage  of  those  who 
become  members  during  such  periods  do  not  understand  the  organization  or  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  and  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  those  usually  drift  outside  of 
the  organization;  on  the  other  hand  a  good  many  realize  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion of  labor  and  stay  with  it.  I  find  generally  that  there  is  an  increase. 

Q.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  you  have  a  good  healthy  growth  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  Yes,  especially  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate,  and  I  see  no  benefit. 

Q.  Has  that  question  been  agitated  any  in  your  State? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  of  your  organization  to  nonunion  labor? — A.  Our 
purpose  is  the  complete  organization  of  labor,  and  every  inducement  is  offered  the 
nonorganized  to  come  within  our  ranks.  It  has  never  been  necessary  in  my 
experience  as  an  officer  of  the  federation  to  take  any  action  other  than  to  show  the 
benefits  of  the  organization  to  bring  them  within  its  ranks.  Of  course  the  senti- 
ment of  trade  unionism  largely  permeates  the  unorganized,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  or  being  blacklisted  keeps  a  good  many  out.  The  blacklist  is  used 
very  largely  in  Colorado,  or  such  a  Jarge  percentage  would  not  remain  outside  of 
the  organizations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  intimidation  or  coercion  brought  to  bear  by  your  organization 
to  bring  men  into  its  fold? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  No  threats? — A.  No.  We  have  nothing  bttt  the  benefits  to  induce  them  to 
come  in. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike,  where  a  part  of  the  men  affected  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation and  another  part  do  not  belong,  does  the  organization  control  the  members 
and  nonmembers? — A.  It  only  controls  its  members.  In  case  of  a  strike  or 
intimation  of  one,  or  a  condition  arising  that  might  result  in  a  strike,  the  union 
involved  is  required  by  our  constitution  to  give  out  notice  of  the  same  to  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter  and  bring  every  possible 
means  to  bear  for  a  peaceable  settlement;  and  if  it  is  not  adjusted,  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  continue  the  strike,  we  control  everything  along  the  policy  outlined  by 
the  executive  board. 

Q.  And  in  case  part  of  the  men  affected  by  the  proposition  which  may  give  rise 
to  a  strike  are  nonmembers,  do  they  continue  working  or  do  they  suspend  with 
your  organization?— A.  I  should  say  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they  suspend.  They 
see  the  same  causes  which  compel  the  others  to  strike,  and  while  they  might  be  a 
little  timid  about  joining  the  organization,  when  the  question  comes  to  strike 
they  nearly  always  suspend  with  the  others.  And  when  the  trouble  is  adjusted  it 
is  generally  satisfactory  to  Jiem. 

Q.  The  adjustment  is  acceptable  to  the  nonmembers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract,  has  youi   organization  at  any  time 
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denied  this  right  to  anyone? — A.  It  is  unusual  for  a  member  of  organized  labor 
to  make  a  contract.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  outline  or  fix  the  wages  that  the 
member  shall  receive,  consequently  they  act  as  a  body  rather  than  individuals. 

Q.  We  are  aware  that  within  the  ranks  of  your  organization  this  question  is 
one  that  never  arises,  but  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  has  arisen  in  some 
cases,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  your  organization  in 
such  a  case.  I  take  it  that  in  some  cases  nonmembers  will  negotiate  individual 
contracts.  In  such  instances  is  your  organization  silent,  or  does  it  bring  a  moral 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them  against  making  such  contracts? — A.  Only  in  the  way 
of  trying  to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  oi'ganization. 

Q.  By  moral  suasion?— A.  Yes.  In  many  of  our  organizations — in  all  of  them, 
in  fact — there  is  a  scale  of  wages,  but  it  don't  prevent  the  members  from  making 
individual  contracts  upon  the  conditions  outlined  by  the  organization. 

Q.  But  collective  bargaining  is  your  purpose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  unskilled  labor  in  the  different  trades? — A.  They 
compose  the  great  mass  who  are  unorganized,  but  we  are  gradually  getting  these 
men  into  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  organized  labor  in  many  instances 
has  done  most  beneficial  work  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  unorganized, 
whether  in  the  organization  or  not.  For  instance,  there  are  very  few  statutes  in 
Colorado  in  favor  of  the  laboring  man  but  what  have  been  induced  by  organized 
labor;  such  as  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  go  to  make  up  unskilled  labor  in  your  State? — A.  We 
have  a  mixture;  all  nationalities. 

Q.  Are  they  English-speaking  people  as  a  rule? — A.  The  large  mass  of  common 
labor  in  this  State  is  composed  of  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  Italians. 

Q.  They  are  known  as  the  non-English-speaking  class? — Yes;  largely. 

Q.  As  these  men  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  our  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  business,  do  they  incline  more  or  less  toward  the  organiza- 
tions?— A.  More.  Recently  we  have  organized  a  number  of  unions  of  which 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  membership  is  made  up  of  foreign-speaking  people. 

Q.  As  to  strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor;  enumeration  of  the  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — A.  Well,  to  my 
mind,  the  great  reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system — the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  doing  business,  making  a  continual  war  between  the  wage-earner,  the 
producer  of  wealth,  and  the  employer.  The  employer  is  continually  striving  for 
profits,  and  the  wage-earner  is  striving  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  share  of  his 
product.  While  this  is  the  underlying  cause,  there  are  many  other  causes  that 
come  up  and  result  in  a  strike.  1  find  recently  that  it  is  the  tendency  to  intro- 
duce machinery  to  displace  men,  thus  making  two  men  do  three  men's  work. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  are  put  upon  the  men  as  to  economize  in  the  operation 
of  large  works  and  to  render  greater  profits  to  the  owners.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  organization  that  educates  the  men  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
fairer  share  of  their  product. 

Q.  If  our  competitive  system  be  the  underlying  cause  of  strikes,  what  remedy 
have  you  to  suggest  ? — A.  The  only  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the  producer 
and  the  nonproducer,  or  the  employer  and  the  wage-earner,  is  a  complete  change 
from  the  competitive  system  to  the  cooperative  system,  or  public  ownership — 
that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means  of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoying  that 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  citizens.  That  is  largely  along  the  line 
that  organized  labor  is  working.  The  great  principle  of  organization  is  to  remove 
the  wage-earners  from  competition  with  each  other,  substitute  the  cooperative 
system  for  the  competitive  system,  and  remove  the  wage-earners  from  the  com- 
petitive state  to  the  cooperative  state. 

Q.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  organized  labor  to  eliminate  competition  so  far  as 
employment  and  wages  are  concerned  and  stop  there,  or  do  they  purpose  going 
farther? — A.  They  go  further.  There  are  a  good  many  questions  besides  wages 
that  enter  into  the  conditions  that  tend  to  make  the  life  of  the  employee  m<  >re 
pleasant  or  more  miserable.  They  have  a  good  many  questions  to  deal  with  other 
than  wages. 

Q.  But  the  elimination  of  competition  as  between  workingmen  in  the  different 
States  and  different  industries  is  one  of  the  main  objects? — A.  Yes,  you  might 
say  the  principal  object. 

Q.  Now,  if  competition  is  eliminated  in  the  market  in  which  laboring  men 
expend  their  wages  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  do  you  believe  will  take  its 
place  ? — A.  I  apply  the  same  thing  to  that  as  I  do  to  the  other— the  cooperative 
system. 

Q.  The  same  will  be  good  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  resiilts  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ? — 
A.  I  believe  they  are  good  to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  great  capitalists. 
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Q.  Please  explain  the  beneficial  restilts. — A.  I  believe  there  have  been  beneficial 
results  in  strikes.  It  is  true  that  temporarily  they  bring  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment and  possibly  bad  conditions  for  a  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  good.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  make  men 
educated  more  firmly  and  clearly  as  to  their  position  and  as  to  the  conditions  of 
their  employment. 

Q.  Does  the  strike  increase  wages? — A.  In  my  experience,  yes.  I  think  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  strikes  of  the  past,  neither  organized  nor  unorganized  labor 
would  be  receiving  the  wages  that  are  received  to-day. 

Q.  Strikes  usually  occur  because  of  the  wage  difference  between  the  employer 
and  employee? — A.*  Yes;  largely.  There  are  also  other  conditions.  The  present 
strike  in  Colorado  to-day  between  the  smelters  and  the  men,  I  believe,  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that  the  smelter  trust  was  trying  to  rob  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  new  eight-hour  law.  We  got  that  from  the  notice  that  they 
placed  in  their  works  throughout  the  State  a  few  days  previous  to  the  coming  into 
effect  of  this  law,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  men  to 
believe  they  intended  to  evade  the  law  and  its  benefits  by  offering  inducements  to 
work  longer  than  eight  hours. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  law  recently  passed  by  your  legislature? — A.  Yes; 
known  as  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  Is  that  measure  responsible  for  the  present  strike? — A.  No,  not  the  measure, 
but  the  refusal  of  the  smelter  trust  to  live  up  to  its  provisions  and  allow  its 
humanitarian  effects  to  become  practiced. 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  all  other  industries  or  just  to  the  smelting  industry? — A.  It 
applies  to  mining  only — work  in  underground  mines,  both  metalliferous  and  coal, 
and  smelters  and  institutions  for  the  refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  observed  throughout  your  State? — A.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  its  observance  is  not  practiced,  except  in  the  smelter  trust,  at  the  present 
time,  or  rather  in  the  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
There  was  a  large  percentage  of  our  people — I  mean  by  that,  organized  labor — 
who  were  working  10  hours  a  day  in  many  mines  and  mills  in  this  State  previous 
to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  law,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  now  recall  where 
there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  except  in  the  smelters  mentioned. 

Q.  If  the  working  people  of  your  State  to  whom  that  law  applies  would  cease 
work,  for  instance,  until  its  terms  be  complied  with,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  demand?  I  mean  the  entire  State,  where  the  law  is  not 
observed. — A.  I  believe  it  would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  its  observance,  and 
consequently  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  workingmen  of  this  State  in 
the  way  of  shortening  the  hours  of  their  arduous  labor,  in  the  way  of  putting 
more  men  to  work  and  giving  them  more  opportunity  for  education. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  advantages  of  the  law  in  this  and  in  all  such  cases 
where  laws  are  enacted  intended  to  bring  about  certain  things,  where  a  strike 
must  be  inaugurated  in  order  to  have  such  laws  complied  with?  The  law  itself 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  advantage  it  seeks  to  give,  and  unless  supplemented  by 
a  proper  spirit,  where  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  law? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  these  laws,  except  where 
there  is  an  organization  to  enforce  them.  I  think  unless  we  have  an  organization 
behind  these  laws  they  are  evaded  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  and  consequently 
the  wage-earners  and  those  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  law  lose  the  benefit. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  such  organizations  in  the  absence  of  laws  are  you  not  able 
to  obtain  the  same  results? — A.  Yes,  and  usually  better. 

Q.  What  are  your  methods  of  strike? — A.  They  are  various. 

Q.  How  are  they  inaugurated? — A.  Of  course,  the  form  they  go  through  is  just 
as  I  have  said.  When  a  condition  arises  that  might  result  in  a  strike  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  local  unions  affected,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the  position  of  the 
union  is  declared,  and  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor;  and  nearly  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  also  submitted  to  them,  and  the  strike  or  nonstrike  largely  results 
from  the  position  that  is  taken  by  the  executive  board  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  inaugurated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership? — A.  Yes,  and  in 
some  cases  by  a  three-quarters  vote. 

Q.  How  is  it  conducted? — A.  There  is  usually  elected  what  is  known  as  the 
executive  committee,  or  strike  committee  of  the  union,  in  whose  hands  are  placed 
all  the  details  of  the  strike,  and  they  are  required  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  opposing  forces  and  to  keep  continually  getting  everything  that  is  new  on  the 
situation.  Before  they  can  take  any  final  action,  however,  they  are  compelled  to 
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report  back  to  the  whole  body.    They  have  the  various  strike  benefits  from  their 
national  or  State  federation  that  sustains  their  strike. 

Q.  Is  law  and  order  observed  during  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  organized  labor. 

Q.  The  leaders  advocate  it? — A.  Yes;  always.  We  realize  that  in  no  other  way 
can  we  be  successful. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  ever  resorted  to? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be? — A.  It  is  a  natural  law,  I  should  think.  When  a  man 
finds  someone  else  is  opposing  him  in  his  desire  to  better  his  condition,  and  that 
man  runs  a  store,  he  refuses  to  patronize  him.  He  finds  he  is  opposed  in  a  good 
many  ways,  and  he  simply  thinks  he  is  doing  to  others  what  he  thinks  they  are 
doing  to  him. 

Q.  That  is  usually  known  as  the  boycott  in  organized  circles? — A.  Yes;  and  each 
union  takes  notice  of  it.  It  can  be  general  or  otherwise. 

Q.  By  what  terms  is  it  known  by  others  outside  of  the  union;  is  it  known  as  a 
boycott? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sympathetic  boycott? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  natural  law? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  law  in 
this  State  against  boycotting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Associated  with  a  law  against  blacklisting? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  it? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  but 
one  or  two  attempts  by  organized  labor  since  the  passage  of  the  law  to  do  any- 
thing but  observe  its  provisions,  and  these  one  or  two  instances  have  always  been 
in  extreme  cases.  And  I  find  that  the  other  part  of  the  law  has  no  effect;  wage- 
earners  are  blacklisted  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  statement  that  the  blacklist  is  still  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  names  of  any  parties  who  have  ever 
practiced  it  in  violation  of  law? — A.  I  can  mention  names,  but  I  could  not  prove 
it.  I  could  mention  a  good  many  names,  but  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  men  are  kept  from  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  because  of  their  connections  with  organized  labor,  and  yet  we  have  a 
statute  that  tends  to  prevent  discrimination  because  a  man  belongs  to  organized 
labor.  In  the  present  instance,  in  this  strike,  we  have  men  who  are  threatened 
with  discharge,  even  by  persons  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  in  the  matter, 
because  of  their  position  with  regard  to  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  either  side  to  influence  the  results  of 
the  strike? — A.  Of  course,  I  can  not  say  what  the  methods  are  that  are  used  by 
the  capitalist  side.  They  are  very  secret.  That  is  one  advantage  they  have  over 
us;  they  have  their  system  perfect,  and  all  of  our  dealings  with  a  large  mass  of 
people  don't  enable  us  to  have  such  a  perfect  system,  and  largely  the  methods  we 
use  become  public;  we  have  to  make  them  public,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  public  sympathy  or  sentiment;  whereas  the  other  side  have  very  great  power — 
the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  the  men.  They  practically  have  the 
power  of  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  have  work;  to  destroy  his  credit  with  the . 
merchants;  to  destroy  or  make  valueless  what  little  property  he  has;  to  separate 
him  from  his  family  and  make  him  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  in 
fact,  they  have  every  power  that  can  be  given  to  man.  They  compel  men  to 
cease  their  connection  with  organized  labor  and  to  return  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  sympathetic  strikes? — A.  Not  lately.  I  have  not  known 
of  any. 

Q.  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract;  have  you  any 
instances  of  that  in  your  State  that  has  come  to  your  notice? — A.  Yes,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imported  under  contract  a  large  number  of 
negroes  from  the  Southern  States  into  their  works  in  the  city  of  Pueblo.  They 
had  a  large  immigration  from  Missouri  into  the  State  during  the  Leadville  tron  1  > :  <  • 
in  1896  under  contract.  There  were  attempts  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  northei  n 
coal  strikes  last  year. 

Q.  How  recent  were  these  men  shipped  in  that  you  mentioned  first? — A.  All 
these  came  in  within  the  last  6  years. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  come  in? — A.  I  think  the  last  lot  came  last  fall.  They 
continually  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  your  State  forbidding  it? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
this  practice  to  your  State  as  a  whole? — A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  State  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  detrimental  to  these  men  who  are  displaced 
by  the  importation — men  who  have  been  employed  in  these  works  and  other  places 
or  many  years  and  have  built  up  permanent  homes,  or  what  they  think  permanent 
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homes.  As  a  result  of  this  importation  of  cheap  labor — it  is  always  cheap  labor, 
labor  that  agrees  to  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  companies,  whatever 
they  may  be — they  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacing  of  organized 
labor,  and  that  means  the  removal  of  those  men  who  have  been  there  for  years. 
It  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages 
in  all  instances.  In  many  cases  you  will  find  that  men  who  are  willing  to  be 
imported  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  are  on  strike  or  otherwise,  who  are  will- 
ing to  sign  these  contracts  with  the  companies,  are  usually  the  ignorant  classes, 
and  they  are  a  detriment  to  any  community  into  which  they  come.  The  condition 
in  our  city  and  county,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  is  such  that  the  county 
to-day  is  under  a  greater  expense,  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public 
charity  and  matters  along  that  line,  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  the  ignorant, 
vicious  classes,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  these  men  are  secured  or  employed? — 
A.  Yes.  The  companies  send  agents  out  very  often,  I  believe,  or  get  local  agents 
to  employ  men;  but  the  best  method  they  find,  I  believe,  is  to  send  a  personal  rep- 
resentative into  these  districts  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises. 

Q.  Go  to  other  States? — A.  Yes;  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises.  They  get 
hardened  to  misrepresenting  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  order  to  induce  men 
who  are  out  of  employment  to  go  where  there  is  employment,  especially  where 
they  assure  them  of  what  they  call  permanent  employment.  It  is  only  perma- 
nent so  far  as  the  company  can  use  them,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  these  men  are  contracted  for  outside  of  their  own 
State? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  think  the  companies  write  to  their 
locality  and  make  the  contract  right  there. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  effect  of  that  system  differ  from  the  effects  that  might  be 
brought  about  had  these  men  been  contracted  for  in  a  foreign  country,  if  any? — 
A.  There  is  very  little  difference,  only  in  so  far  as  the  men  who  are  contracted 
for  in  the  United  States  are  usually  a  little  better  educated,  on  a  little  better 
plane  of  intelligence;  that  is  about  the  only  difference. 

Q.  Are  they  English-speaking  as  a  rule? — A.  No;  they  are  not.  There  are  very 
few  Americans  or  English-speaking  people  that  you  can  get  to  make  a  contract 
to  take  some  one  else's  job. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  that  statement,  then,  as  to  their  intelligence? — A 
What  I  meant  by  that  is  simply  this,  that  the  foreign  element  in  the  United 
States  have  come  in  contact  here  with  better  facilities  for  education  and  under- 
standing their  relative  position  as  to  other  wage-earners — better  than  they  do  in 
the  foreign  countries;  consequently  they  are  on  a  little  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence than  the  foreign  importations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  this  connection  with  the  colored  labor? — A.  Yes. 
There  has  been  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  foreign  importation  that  instead  of 
doing  that  now  the  large  companies  go  to  the  Southern  States  and  get  the  poor, 
ignorant  negro  and  are  using  him  for  the  same  purpose  as  they  did  the  foreign 
importation. 

Q.  What  remedy  woiild  you  suggest  for  this  evil? — A.  It  is  very  hard  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  other  than  I  tried  to  convey — that  is,  to  remedy  the  whole  condition. 
A  man  uum  live,  whether  in  the  South  or  in  the  North,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
that  any  man  shall  not  come  into  your  State;  but  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  passed  whereby  companies  should  be  prevented  from  importing  men  to  take 
the  place  of  strikers. 

Q.  To  make  the  records  clear  on  that,  do  you  believe  that  such  a  law  ought  or 
ought  not  to  apply  to  men  who  come  of  their  own  volition  from  any  other  State? — 
A.  No;  I  would  not  favor  a  law  preventing  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into 
the  State. 

Q.  But  to  prevent  those  coming  under  contract? — A.  Yes.  In  any  instance 
where  we  find  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  contract  or  otherwise  he  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  As  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under  State  law  or  by  joint 
committees,  what  is  your  position  upon  that  subject? — A.  They  are  two  great 
principles  of  organized  labor,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  they  are  always 
used  in  every  instance  to  their  fullest  extent  whenever  there  is  a  strike. 

Q.  Used  with  good  effect  and  with  good  results? — A.  In  fully  75  per  cent,  and 
often  a  larger  percentage  than  that,  of  the  cases.  In  fact,  most  of  the  differences, 
except  where  it  comes  to  a  great  corporation,  are  settled  by  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation between  employers  and  the  committees  of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  arbitration  should  be  compulsory  or  voluntary? — A.  I 
see  very  little  benefit  in  voluntary  arbitration.  It  has  been  used  beneficially  to  a 
certain  extent.  Arbitration,  in  instances,  is  beneficial.  I  h&ve  not  made  up  my 
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mind  whether  I  favor  compulsory  arbitration  or  not.  I  don't  care  to  express  an 
opinion.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  system  that  continually  makes  war 
between  these  two  forces.  But  I  don't  think,  so  long  as  the  condition  exists  where 
arbitration  is  necessaiy,  that  we  will  get  it. 

S.  Is  the  injunction  in  strikes  sometimes  resorted  to  in  your  State? — A.  Yes; 
it  tends,  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  injunction  has  been  used,  to  take 
the  little  liberty  that  is  left  away  from  the  wage-earner.  It  nearly  always  makes 
him  powerless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  who  secure  the  injunction. 

Q.  For  what  piirpose  is  the  injunction  or  restraining  order  usually  issued, 
enjoining  men  from  commission  of  crime? — A.  It  is  used  before  he  ever  thinks  of 
committing  any  crime.  It  usually  places  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  branded 
as  a  criminal  by  the  injunction. 

Q.  Is  he  enjoined  from  attending  meetings  or  trespassing  on  certain  proper- 
ties?— A.  Yes.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  last  winter  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado there  was  an  in  junction  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers 
or  going  on  the  property  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Was  it. an  effective  remedy? — A.  No,  not  so  far  as  prohibiting  meetings  was 
concerned. 

Q.  No  arrests  for  its  violation,  that  you  can  recall,  or  no  arraignments? — A.  I 
think  not.  Of  course  it  was  a  clear  violation,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  went  so  far 
as  punishing  anyone  for  holding  meetings. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  that  system? — A.  I  believe  now  the  present  law  of  the 
United  States  and  various  States  and  Territories  is  to  prohibit  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  injunctions,  or  at  least  that  has  been  proposed  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
law-and-order  league;  but  it  seems  that  they  use  it  just  as  they  see  fit,  or  as  in 
their  own  judgment  they  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  proper  remedy  if  properly  applied? — A.  No;  it  is  not 
any  remedy  at  all.  It  tends  rather  to  incite  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  they 
are  being  forced  into  absolute  slavery,  and  they  will  not  submit  to  it;  it  tends  to 
make  them  rebel. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  use  of  injunctions,  when  properly  applied,  to  restrain 
parties  from  the  commission  of  crime,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  crime 
will  be  committed;  if  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  such  is  the  case;  in 
such  case  do  you  believe  that  men  should  be  restrained  by  the  courts? — A.  I  believe 
that  they  should. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  should? — A.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  man 
is  a  criminal  then  he  should  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  in  junction,  then,  but  the  abuse  of  it  that  you  oppose? — A.  Yes. 
It  has  been  abused  awfully,  and  its  tendency  is  just  the  other  way,  as  I  have 
explained.  I  don't  believe  yon  can  find  a  sentiment  against  the  taking  or  restrain- 
ing of  a  man  who  makes  it  evident  that  he  is  about  to  commit  crime,  or  shows  a 
tendency  in  that  way.  I  have  no  sentiment  against  that  at  all;  but  the  abuse  of 
the  injunction  in  recent  years  has  made  the  whole  scheme,  the  whole  system, 
detestable. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  system  of  payment  in  your  State? — A.  Largely  by  the 
month. 

Q.  Cash  payments? — A.  Some,  and  some  not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  scrip 
used  in  the  State,  especially  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company — store  orders, 
and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  monthly  pay- 
ments?— A.  It  is  too  long  between  payments  for  labor  perfonned.  In  fact,  the 
monthly  payments  in  a  good  many  instances  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  iisually  r> 
or  6  weeks  before  the  pay  comes  to  the  employee,  and  it  is  too  large  a  proportion 
of  his  wages  to  be  retained  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  puts  him  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  company  store,  but  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  merchants, 
who  charge  an  increased  price  for  their  goods  for  fear  of  loss,  and  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit  for  the  length  of  credit,  so  that  it  operates  in  many  cases 
against  a  man.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  he  had  weekly  or  biweekly  payments. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  his  wages,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  buy  on 
equal  terms  with  the  man  who  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  biweekly. 

Q.  The  sliding  wage  scale;  have  you  any  such  wage  scale  in  operation  in  your 
State? — A.  I  believe  not;  not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  wage  scale? — A.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  fix  the 
wage  scale  themselves. 

Q.  Only  as  fixed  by  organizations? — A.  Yes.  Each  has  a  tendency  to  fix  it  for 
all  the  men  employed  in  its  vocation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  sliding  wage  scale,  if  there 
be  any  advantages? — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  the  sliding  wage  scale.  My 
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limited  experience  in  that  matter  is  that  its  tendency  is  detrimental.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  urge  a  man  to  do  more  than  he  should  do  for  his  own  physical  con- 
dition, to  avoid  getting  a  number  of  other  men  to  do  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
result  is  that  in  a  short  time  a  man  is  incapacitated  from  doing  hard  manual 
labor  before  his  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  will  ask  you  about  that  statement  of  yours  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage  scale.  You  say  nearly  all  organizations  have  a  minimum 
wage  scale.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the  organizations  have  but  the  one  scale, 
which  might  be  called  a  fixed  scale,  and  have  that  as  the  minimum  and  maximum 
scale? — A.  It  is  considered  as  the  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting 
more,  but  they  are  prevented  from  getting  less.  It  is  a  scale  set  by  the  union  for 
that  work. 

Q.  It  is  a  fixed  scale? — A.  Yes.  You  can  make  more,  but  we  insist  that  you 
shall  not  work  for  any  less,  and  in  many  instances  they  do  pay  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  speaking  of  the  sliding  scale,  I  rather  think  that 
you  have  not  grasped  its  meaning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sliding  scale  that 
imposes  any  additional  duty  upon  a  workman,  as  you  seem  to  understand.  A  slid- 
ing scale  simply  means  that  the  wages — we  will  say,  for  instance,  of  a  coal  miner — 
shall  advance  and  decline  according  to  the  advance  and  decline  in  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  coal? — A.  We  have  not  these  conditions  here.  What  you  would  call  a 
sliding  wage  scale  I  have  no  knowledge  of  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  As  to  the  living  wage — the  standard  of  living — 
have  you  anything  to  say  in  that  connection? — A.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
that  condition  where  the  large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  are  getting  a  wage 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  respectable  condition,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  don't  get  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  respectable  condition,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  a  man  can  not  produce  any  surplus  for  his  year's  work.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  in  debt  and  are  prevented  from  losing  a  day's  work,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  a  man  to  take  a  rest  or  a  few  days  off  in  the  heated  portion 
of  the  summer,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  public 
officials  and  men  who  can  travel,  men  in  offices,  etc.,  are  taking  periods  each  year 
for  vacations,  the  ordinary  wage-earner  and  the  producer  of  wealth  has  to  stay  at 
his  task  the  year  round  in  order  that  he  may  not  run  into  debt  or  lose  his  job. 
He  can  not  get  away  at  all  without  losing  his  position. 

Q.  What  effect  has  high  or  low  wages,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  standard 
of  living,  standard  of  morals,  and  standard  of  education  and  intelligence? — A. 
Low  wages  in  every  instance  have  a  detrimental  effect.  The  higher  the  wage  a 
man  gets,  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  himself,  and  he  does 
improve  himself.  The  condition  of  well-organized  labor  is  much  better  than  the 
unorganized;  their  wages  are  better,  their  organizations  are  sacred,  and  the  men 
who  are  unorganized  are  getting  what  we  would  call  barely  a  living  wage.  I 
find  they  are  building  up  libraries,  free  reading  rooms,  in  nearly  all  of  our  organi- 
zations, and  we  find  we  are  sending  our  men  into  public  offices,  and  that  they 
make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  where  we  find  no  such  instances  on  the 
other  hand — that  is,  in  unorganized  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  payment  in  your  State  that  is  known  as  the  store-order 
system? — A.  Yes.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  uses  the  store  system 
and  scrip  system  in  nearly  all  of  its  mines  in  this  State. 

Q.  Any  other  companies  that  you  can  enumerate? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  few 
independent  companies  that  have  been  using  it  up  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  but 
I  rather  think  that  the  independent  companies  are  dispensing  with  it. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  elsewhere  besides  in  mining  companies?  Is  it  practiced  in  all 
industries? — A.  Well,  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  a  company 
store  outside  of  mining  is  at  their  steel  works  in  Pueblo.  They  practice  it  to 
some  extent  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  system? — A.  It  is  altogether  wrong  from  the  wage- 
earner's  standpoint. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  compels  him  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  does  not 
get  the  advantages  of  the  market  in  many  instances;  and  they  charge  him  the 
highest  kind  of  a  price. 

Q.  Does  he  deal  there  of  his  own  volition  and  pay  these  high  prices? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  he  does.  They  try  to  make  them  believe  it  is  of  their  own  volition, 
but  every  one  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  it  is  not  true;  that  there  is  a 
coercive  power  there. 

Q.  You  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  workers? — A.  Yes;  not 
only  to  the  workers,  but  also  to  the  general  business  interests. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  competing  employers  who  have  not  this  system  in  con- 
nection with  their  works? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  reduce  wages, 
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because  they  don't  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own 
stores  get,  and  it  puts  them  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Q.  Is  the  tenement  house  used  usually  in  connection  with  the  mines  of  your 
State? — A.  Yes;  the  company  houses;  they  are  not  known  in  this  State  as  ten- 
ement houses;  they  are  not  houses;  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other, 
that  the  men  are  required  to  live  in,  and  you  can  not  live,  in  some  pails  of  the 
State,  in  anything  else,  because  of  the  advantage  the  companies  have  by  the  rent, 
and  because  they  will  not  sell  out  to  anyone,  and  the  employee  is  at  the  continual 
mercy  of  the  company;  and  if  he  happens  to  get  discharged  or  discontented  with 
any  of  the  conditions,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house  any 
longer;  they  simply  discharge  him  and  he  must  go. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  how  are  the  employees  affected  who  are  living  in  com- 
pany houses  and  trading  in  company  stores,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  free 
from  such  influences? — A.  Well,  they  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
pany, just  as  I  have  said,  and  they  are  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  go  back  to 
work  or  leave  the  community,  whereas  the  others  who  are  free  from  these  influ- 
ences can  be  maintained  and  are  usually  maintained,  and  they  get  some  benefit 
from  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  the  rents  reasonable  in  the  company  houses? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
say,  only  in  instances  where  a  man  can  rent  a  private  residence  in  the  city  of 
Pueblo,  and  where  an  employee  of  the  company  is  not  compelled  to  live  in  the 
company  houses.  The  rents  are  fair  when  compared  with  the  others.  But  in 
other  Colorado  camps  I  think,  from  the  wages  the  men  get,  that  the  rents  are 
unreasonable. 

Q.  Do  not  the  employers  find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  build  company  houses 
adjacent  to  their  mines  in  order  to  find  men  to  operate  the  mines,  and  is  not  the 
same  true  of  stores  also? — A.  They  say  they  do.  That  is  their  side  of  the  story, 
but  I  doubt  it,  because  the  men  in  instances  in  my  experience  have  protested 
against  that  very  system. 

Q.  If  such  stores  or  tenement  houses  were  not  built  by  the  coal  companies,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  other  men  would  go  in  there  and  build  stores  and  the  miners 
would  build  their  own  houses,  or  that  other  companies  would  build  them  and  run 
them?  Do  you  believe  that  the  coal  companies  would  suffer  if  they  abandoned 
that  practice? — A.  No,  they  would  not,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  profits  gained 
by  this  system. 

Q.  They  would  not  suffer  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  labor? — A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  fines  and  penalties  applied  to  workingmen 
who  are  charged  with  violating  the  rules  by  sending  out  impure  material,  etc. — A. 
If  you  mean  by  the  employer  on  the  employee,  we  have  very  little  of  that  here. 
There  are  some  instances  of  imposing  fines  upon  employees  for  possibly  not  turn- 
ing out  as  good  an  article  as  they  should,  or  destroying  an  article  while  making  it; 
but  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

.  Q.  The  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  sections. — A.  I  think  where 
there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  wage  scale  it  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  living, 
where  separated  from  the  ordinary  benefits  of  large  communities  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  such  differences,  have  you? — A.  Yes.  in  the  isolated  camps  of  this 
State,  in  both  metalliferous  and  coal  mines,  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  in 
the  cities.  Rents  are  higher,  food  is  higher,  transportation  is  higher,  and  of 
necessity  wages  must  be  higher. 

Q.  Relative  rate  of  wages  compared  with  any  previous  time  you  care  to  refer 
to,  10  or  20  years  ago. — A.  Well,  there  has  not  been  very  much  difference  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Organization  has  been  fairly  well  in  the  chief  industry  of  the 
State,  mining,  and  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  what  they 
were  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
wages  paid  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  to-day  compared  with  that 
time  of  which  you  speak? — A.  It  is  bettering  as  we  organize. 

Q.  Is  it  still  improving? — A.  Yes.  has  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men 
are  brought  together. 

Q.  Intelligence  and  education  advancing? — A.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
organizations  but  what  have  public  meetings,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.    We  have  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  such  things  as  that,  and  gen- 
erally the  social  condition  and  intelligence  is  improving. 
Q.  Are  these  libraries  and  reading  rooms  supported  by  your  unions? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  do  you  care  to  say  anything  on 
that? — A.  Yes,  the  influence  is  always  to  increase  wages. 
(^.  The  effects  of  the  employment  of  children. — A.  The  effect  of  the  employ- 
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merit  of  children  is  to  stint  them  not  only  in  growth  and  physical  development, 
but  also  in  intellectual  growth,  and  denies  them  the  opportunities  of  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  a  better  condition  in  the  future.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  employment  of  children  for  that  reason  and  others.  So  far  as 
the  effect  on  adult  labor  is  concerned,  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  out  adult  labor, 
and  instead  of  the  father  supporting  the  family  the  children  are  sent  out  to  sup- 
port the  father.  The  army  of  unemployed  adults  is  increased  by  the  employment 
of  children. 

Q.  What  part  has  machinery  played  in  the  employment  of  children? — A.  It  has 
increased  the  employment  of  children  in  many  instances,  where  a  child  can  attend 
the  machinery  and  practically  perform  the  same  labor  that  an  adult  has  per- 
formed. The  child  has  taken  the  place  of  the  father  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Without  machinery  it  would  not  be  possible? — A.  It  would  not  be  possible. 
The  employer  gets  all  the  benefits  and  the  father  tramps  the  streets. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;  1  take  it  that  you  assign  this  as  one 
of  the  causes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  combination  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  and  the  closing  of  the  plants  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  the  articles  produced,  the  centralization  of  these  manufac- 
tures, and,  as  a  result,  these  combinations  are  throwing  men  out  of  employment 
everywhere.  .^. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  our  hearing  you  made  reference  to  the  smelters'  strike. 
Under  this  heading  I  believe  it  to  be  proper  that  you  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  anything  you  wish  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  here,  and  it  is  incidental  to  our  mining  investigation. — A.  Well,  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  believe  the  strike  was  largely 
brought  about  by  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  in  their  various  plants  in  this  State  to  rob  the  men  of  the  benefits 
of  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  When  did  this  strike  begin? — A.  The  law  came  into  effect  on  the  16th  day 
of  June,  and  the  strike  took  place  upon  that  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  that  has  given  rise  to  the  strike — the  disputed 
points? — A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  in  either  the  wages  asked  by  the 
men  or  the  wages  proffered  by  the  company.  I  think  the  whole  difference  is  as 
to  whether  the  8-hour  law  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted  by  the  trust.  I  think  the 
reason  the  employers  upon  the  one  side  are  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
men  or  have  been  offering  a  wage  that  they  can  not  accept  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  want  to  wait  until  they  find  put  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  the 
law  constitutional  or  not.  On  their  side  they  say  if  the  law  is  held  unconstitu- 
tional, they  desire  the  men  to  return  to  the  10  and  12  hour  basis,  and  consequently 
they  don't  want  to  offer  a  better  wage  or  to  regulate  conditions  on  the  8-hour 
basis,  because  they  believe  it  would  prevent  the  men  from  going  back  to  work  on 
the  10  or  12  hour  basis,  should  the  law  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Q.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  hours  in  this  controversy? — A.  I  think  it  is,  largely. 

Q.  Do  both  parties  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  higher 
court? — A.  I  think  a  decision  of  the  higher  court  will  bring  a  settlement;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  it  is  that  if  both  parties  seem  willing  to  make  a  settle- 
ment based  upon  that  decision  of  the  court,  or  if  the  decision  will  bring  a 
settlement,  that  work  'was  not  continued  until  the  decision  was  rendered?— A. 
As  I  say,  the  men  resolved  that  the  8-hour  law  must  be  enforced.  The  first  par- 
agraph of  the  notice  that  the  owners  placed  in  the  smelters  was  an  inducement  to 
work  longer,  or  rather  on  the  same  basis.  It  was  practically  a  refusal  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  comply  with  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  8-hour  law,  and  the  men  resolved  that  they  would  not  work  later 
than  8  hours  from  that  time  on. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  time  the  law  was  to  have  taken  effect?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  companies  are  involved  in  this  strike? — A.  Outside 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there  are  but  2  independent 
companies  in  this  State  operating  smelters. 

Q.  Is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  known  as  the  smelter  trust 
in  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  It  is  the  only  trust  there  is  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  there  are  2  other  concerns  involved  in  the  strike  outside  of  the  trust? — 
A.  The  other  2  concerns  are  not  involved  in  the  strike  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  smelter  trust  of 
Colorado? — A.  It  is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  Takes  in  all  of  the  smelters  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  and  other  places;  that  is, 
it  goes  throughout  the  whole  United  States? — A.  Yes.  It  is  known  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  as  the  smelter  trust. 
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Q,.  And  not  the  smelter  trust  of  Colorado? — A.  No.  It  covers  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Utah,  and  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  they  have  some  refineries  in  the  East. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  When  was  this  trust  organized? — A.  It  was  organ- 
ized some  time  this  spring  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  not  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  your  State? — A.  I  rather  think  it  was  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  many  smelting  concerns  or  companies  are  embraced  within  this  trust, 
are  you  able  to  state,  both  in  and  out  of  this  State? — A.  I  really  could  not  give 
them  outside  of  the  State.  I  know  that  there  is  one  in  Kansas  City — I  forget  now 
just  what  the  name  of  it  is;  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  in  Omaha:  and  I 
think  the  Grant  smelter  here  and  the  Globe  smelter  and  the  Pueblo  smelter  in 
Pueblo,  Eiler  smelter  in  Pueblo,  the  smelter  in  Leadville  which  I  think  is  knowi) 
as  the  Bimetallic — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  that  name,  either — and  the  smeltei 
in  Durango,  and  three  smelters  in  Utah,  I  think,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  all  of  the  smelters  outside  of  this  trust  with  two  excep 
tions  are  now  in  operation  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Without  any  exception. 

Q.  Without  any  exception? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  such  trust  was  not  formed,  if  all  the  smelters  were 
operated  as  formerly,  that  this  trouble  would  or  would  not  have  occurred?— A.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  avoided.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that 
at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Grant's  own  statement  to  this  commission  tends  to  that  belief 
also. 

Q.  How  dp  you  regard  the  organization  of  this  trust  and  smelting  industry;  do 
you  believe  it  will  produce  beneficial  results  in  the  end? — A.  Only  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned  I  tlrnk  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
It  simply  puts  that  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and,  of  course,  they  use 
it  for  their  own  interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  employees  as 
compared  with  independent  concerns;  are  they  greater  or  less? — A.  There  are  no 
advantages;  the  advantages  are  lessened. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Simply  because  every  man  who  works  in  the  various  smelters  is 
governed  and  directed  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  one.  If  a  man  becomes  dis- 
tasteful in  one  plant  he  is  distasteful  in  all  plants,  and  practically  all  employment 
in  these  institutions  is  taken  away  from  him  and  work  in  them  is  denied  him. 

Q.  From  that  I  take  it  that  if  the  industry  was  organized  thoroughly  under  one 
head,  if  an  employee  became  distasteful  as  to.  say,  any  one  concern,  he  would  not 
be  employed  in  that  or  any  other  concern? — A.  Yes;  where  they  had  any  power 
or  influence.  They  would  not  only  do  that,  but  they  would  bring  influence  to  bear 
upon  those  who  had  business  relations  with  him  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
employment;  for  instance,  the  railroads,  to  which  they  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  hauling  ores  and  metals,  and  such  influence  as  that — they  would  bring  influ- 
ence upon  that  company,  the  railroad  company,  to  prevent  the  distasteful 
employee  from  getting  employment  upon  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  skilled  men,  are  they  not? — A.  There  is 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  skilled  labor  around  a  smelter.  I  don't  believe  it 
would  reach  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  smelting  are  more  skillful  in  that  than 
in  any  other  trade,  as  a  rule,  from  having  devoted  their  whole  time  to  it,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes;  practically  they  know  no  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  dismissing  any  of  these  men  from  such  trade  to  any 
other  trade  would  be  a  very  serious  question  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would 
it  not? — A.  It  would  simply  reduce  them  to  the  standpoint  of  common  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Mr.  Guggenheim  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
smelter  business  were  yesterday  characteiized,  before  this  committee,  as  a  trust; 
are  they  so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  No.  The  Gug- 
genheim interests,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  are  owned  absolutely 
by  the  one  family. 

Q.  The  sentiment,  then,  which  has  grown  up  against  combinations  or  trusts  is 
not  directed  against  these  interests  at  all  in  this  State? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  Please  name  the  smelters  in  the  trust  at  Pueblo?— 
A.  The  smelter  known  as  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  the 
Eiler  smelter;  these  2  smelters. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  they  employ? — A.  Oh,  I  should  say  possibly 
between  900  and  1 ,000  men. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  leading  men  in  these  institutions  been  running  that  busi- 
ness?— A.  The  Pueblo  smelter  has  been  running  under  one  management,  under 
the  same  management  it  was  under  when  it  was  combined  with  the  trust,  for  20 
or  25  years.  The  Eiler  smelter  has  been  built  and  operated  by  and  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Eiler  for  15  or  16  years. 
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Q.  What  was  the  tendency  of  the  men  as  to  buying  lots  and  building  homes — 
the  old  employees? — A.  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  the 
city  of  Pueblo  who  built  permanent  homes  is  greater  than  in  any  other  vocation. 

Q.  Now,  taking  that  as  a  fact,  is  it  not  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  smelter 
trust  might  at  any  time  dismantle  its  plants  in  Pueblo,  running  all  of  its  ores 
through  its  smelters  here  and  at  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and  other  points,  without 
doing  the  company  itself  any  material  injury? — A.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  it 
is  probable. 

Q.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  employees  who  have  put  their  money 
into  permanent  homes? — A.  It  will,  just  as  I  have  said,  reduce  them  to  the  stand- 
point of  common  labor,  and  if  they  can  not  secure  that  labor  in  Pueblo  they  will 
simply  have  to  move. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  employees  in  the  future  who  might  be 
disposed  to  build  permanent  homes  for  themselves;  would  it  not  discourage 
them? — A.  It  would  discourage  them.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a  man  to 
build  a  home  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  Would  it  intimidate  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  employees  building  homes  and  becoming 
parts  of  these  great  institutions? — A.  There  is  every  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
employee  building  a  home  just  as  there  is  by  any  one  else.  It  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  puts  the  employee  in  a  better -condition;  in  a 
more  independent  condition. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  concentrating  the  manufacturing  in  great 
cities  and  depopulating  the  smaller  places  if  the  employees  are  discouraged  from 
building  homes  and  the  trusts  dismantle  their  works  in  the  smaller  places? — A.  It 
would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  civilization  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people? — A.  It  would  have  a  very  bad  effect,  in  the  way  that  it  would  leave  the 
employees  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  combinations  of  capital,  and  in  many 
ways  keep  them  in  a  condition  that  would  tend  to  deny  them  the  privileges  that 
would  otherwise  come  from  independent  employment  or  employment  in  the  very 
small  communities. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combination  of  business  institutions  into  these  trusts  a  tendency, 
wherever  the  least  difficulty  arises,  to  shut  down  the  works  at  one  place  or 
another  in  order  that  the  entire  body  of  men  may  be  brought  to  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulty? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  their  methods  of  defeating  strikes. 

Q.  It  is  really  a  lever  used  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  labor? — A.  Yes;  they 
bring  these  influences  on  all  lines  of  business  men  of  every  character. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  beneficial  to  society  or  detrimental? — A.  It  is 
only  beneficial  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  It  is  detrimental  to  everyone 
else.  . 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes;  and  the  business  element  and 
the  public  at  large  will  soon  find  that  out  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  discern  it 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tendency  is  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
production  of  wealth  or  whether  it  is  toward  the  further  concentration  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  few? — A.  Every  tendency  is  toward  concentration. 

Q.  Is  not  the  great  problem  of  society  to-day  dependent  upon  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  act  of  a  higher  civilization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  of  these  trust  combinations  in  control  have  a  tendency  to  further 
concentrate  and  prevent  this  equitable  distribution? — A.  Yes;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  that  concentration  were  not  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  but  owned 
by  the  State,  I  believe  such  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  State. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution? — A.  Yes;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  would  have  the  present  system  of  concentration. 

Q.  The  State  as  a  family  would  own  it? — A.  Yes;  the  only  detriment  in  con- 
centration is  when  the  product  is  owned  by  private  individuals  and  the  profits 
that  come  f;rom  it  go  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  concentration  could  be  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  if  the  labor  could  be  concentrated  and  every  industry  concentrated  and 
operated  for  a  reasonable  profit  and  controlled  so  that  the  distribution  would  be 
equitable,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  concentration? — A.  No;  but  all  this 
war  between  the  employer  and  wage-earner  would  cease. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  you  have  read  the  histories  of  the  great  sugar  trust,  oil  trust, 
and  other  trusts? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Formed  many  years  ago? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  dismantling  the  individual  plants  in  the  smaller 
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communities  and  absolutely  destroying  them? — A.  Yes;  one  in  particular,  located 
within  6  miles  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  I  live.    A  few  years  ago  the  place 
was  quite  prosperous;  there  was  quite  a  large  community  built  up  by  the  placing 
there  of  the  oil  tanks  and  refinery  of  the  company,  after  the  finding'of  oil  in  the  • 
Arkansas  Valley  at  Florence. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  flow  of  oil  in  that  region? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yoii  remember  what  oil  was  selling  for  at  the  time  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  came  there? — A.  I  could  not  state  exactly  the  price. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  refresh  your  memory.  Was  it  not  about  55  cents  per  gallon  at 
that  time?  That  was  about  1878,  was  it  not? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  oil  was  reduced  to? — A.  I  quite  well  remember  that  for 
many  days  I  took  out  the  oil  can  and  got  it  filled  for  nothing. 

Q.  And  what  caused  the  rise  in  oil  at  Florence? — A.  It  was  the  crushing  out  of 
the  independent  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  produce  oil  there  now?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  limiting  the  pumping,  limiting  the  quantity  produced,  limit- 
ing the  market,  and  limiting  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  are  dictated  to  there  at  that  great  distance  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  last,  but  I  know  they  limit  the  produc- 
tion. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  oil  trust  that  forced  the  produc- 
tion of  Colorado  into  the  trust? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  was  going  to  say  in  further 
explanation  to  that  question  you  asked  about  the  dismantling  of  the  work:  They 
had  a  little  town  by  the  name  of  Overton,  that  was  built  up  quite  a  good  deal; 
several  hundred  people  lived  there,  and  there  were  quite  a  good  many  stores  and 
business  houses,  and  great  big  tanks  to  hold  the  oil.  from  which  they  ran  it  by 
pipe  line  to  their  works.  They  had  a  pipe  probably  50  or  60  miles  long,  and  sup- 
plied all  the  mountain  cities  of  the  State.  But  the  trust  squeezed  them  out,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  one  there  but  the  family  of  the  watchman,  who  is  left  to  look 
after  and  take  care  of  the  little  property  that  is  left  that  was  used  in  the  refining 
and  the  tanks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  dismantled  the  plant? — A.  Yes,  it  was  the  forcing 
of  the  independent  company  into  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  the  closing  of  it  for 
the  more  economical  running  of  the  plants. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  price  of  property  around  Overton? — A.  It 
practically  destroyed  the  price  of  property  in  that  community. 

Q.  Squeeze  the  value  entirely  out? — A.  It  went  clear  back  to  ordinary  prairie 
land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  price  of  oil? — A.  It 
decreased  the  price  of  land  and  increased  the  price  of  oil. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Do  you  remember  in  1878  of  oil  selling  for  10 
cents  per  gallon? — A.  No.  My  earliest  recollection  is  about  1880  or  1881.  I  only 
know  of  my  earliest  recollection  about  that  fight.  I  was  then  quite  young,  biit  I 
know  the  Standard  Oil  Company  peddled  oil  in  the  streets  of  Pueblo  and  forced 
the  other  company  to  practically  give  it  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  the  oil  business  done  there  in  the  name  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  or  in  the  name  of  some  other  company? — A.  I  think  it  is  the 
Continental  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  con- 
trols that  company  or  not? — A.  I  have  not  positive  knowledge,  but  it  is  in  the 
combination ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  yon  care  to  add  anything  further  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  the  smelter  strike?  Have  you  any  views  you  wish 
to  express  on  the  subject  while  we  are  dealing  with  it? — A.  There  is  not  much  to 
add,  except  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  the  independent  companies  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  the  8-hour  law  would  be  enforced  until  after  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  only  with  the  trust  smelters  that  we  failed  to 
get  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  companies  as  the  representative  of  labor? — A.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  yes. 

Q,  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  dealing  with  the  individual  or  smaller 
corporation  as  compared  with  the  mammoth  one? — A.  There  is  every  difference 
in  the  world.  You  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern  and  get 
his  opinion  right  there  and  not  through  some  one  else,  and  when  we  can  get  a 
consultation  of  that  kind  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  can  bring  a  satis- 
factory settlement;  but  in  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  combination  or  trust  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  the  heads  of  the  organization,  because  they  are 
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usually  in  the  East  or  usually  in  a  central  location,  and  when  we  talk  to  the  local 
manager  or  agent  of  the  smelters  he  simply  says:  "  Well,  those  are  my  instruc- 
tions and  I  can  not  go  beyond  them." 

Q.  You  can  not  reach  the  responsible  parties? — A.  Not  at  all.  You  can  not  get 
at  a  man  who  has  the  power  or  the  say  as  to  a  change  in  conditions.  Nothing 
can  be  done  unless  outlined  by  a  board  of  directors  or  the  president  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  more  powerful  the  institution,  the  employer  of  labor, 
the  less  powerful  is  the  labor  itself? — A.  Yes;  it  is  almost  powerless. 

Q.  And  the  friction  in  one  place  is  liable  to  spread  over  the  great  mass  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  moral  support  of  all  the  laborers  to  settle  the  smaller  diffi- 
culty?— A.  Yes,  and  in  many  instances  I  think  it  has  pulled  a  company  into  a  kind 
of  strike  or  contrpversy  against  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  organiza- 
tion for  the  laboring  people  of  your  State  and  the  association  of  employers  to 
come  together  for  the  purpose,  as  the  working  men  do,  of  adjusting  wages  or 
maintaining  the  price  of  their  products,  and  treating  together  generally? — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Does  your  association  encourage  such  an  association  of  employers?  Would 
you  prefer  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  with  them  individually? — A.  We  would 
rather  settle  the  entire  conditions  in  one  avocation  in  that  way,  yes.  It  brings 
about  the  same  conditions,  practically,  only  in  this  way  it  removes  friction. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  objection  to  an  association  of  employers  and  coming 
together  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  laborers  come  together? — A.  None  whatever. 
It  is  usually  just  the  other  way.  They  think  they  have  the  right  of  both 
combination  and  as  individuals. 

Q.  Number  5;  industrial  copartnership;  have  you  any  such  methods  in  vogue 
in  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result? — A.  It  seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  seems  to  bring  better 
conditions,  perhaps,  than  where  it  is  otherwise. 

Q.  Strikes  less  frequent? — A.  Yes;  you  hardly  ever  hear  of  a  controversy. 

Q.  What  form  is  it  in? — A.  Largely  in  stores;  in  the  retail  stores. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  system  in  vogue  in  any  of  the  producing  industries, 
mineral  industries,  or  manufacturing? — A.  I  think  not  in  this  state. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  methods  of  that  character? — A.  No;  the  system  is  not 
operated  to  any  extent  in  this  State.  I  only  wish  it  was. 

Q.  Immigration;  the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  employment  of  unskilled 
labor  and  skilled  labor  on  wages;  on  morale. — A.  Of  course  the  immigration  of 
people  from  one  point  to  another  has  always  a  tendency  to  overstock  the  market 
of  labor  and  reduce  wages;  the  companies  strive  to  maintain  that. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  foreign  immigration? — A.  Any  immigration. 

Q.  Is  such  immigration  desirable  to  the  people  of  your  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  Well,  of  course  a  man  who  is  injured  by  immigration,  his  sentiment 
is  against  it,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  should  hate  to  express  an 
opinion  or  deny  anybody  the  right  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  wants  to  seek 
it.  So  far  as  its  effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  community  is  concerned.  I 
don't  know  that  it  has  any  in  either  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  to  any  extent  restricted? — A.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  named;  that  is,  exclude  those  who  are  induced  to  come  here  to  have 
an  influence  or  bearing  upon  the  industrial  conditions.  Voluntary  immigration, 
at  the  instance  of  the  individual — I  believe  they  should  have  the  right  to  come  in. 

Q.  From  where  they  may? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  were  restricted 
because  they  were  considered  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants.  Do  you  believe 
that  immigration  should  be  free  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  regardless  of  whether 
they  will  make  good  citizens  or  not? — A.  I  think  the  sentiment  against  immigration, 
foreign  or  otherwise,  has  largely  been  manufactured,  because  of  the  importation 
of  large  numbers  of  these  people  by  the  corporations  in  the  United  States  purposely 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  that  they  brought;  otherwise  I  don't  think  the 
sentiment  against  immigration  would  prevail.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  south  Europe  should 
be  allowed  to  come  freely  into  this  country? — A.  I  think  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  would  elevate  them  just  as  it  has  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Largely  they  don't  come  of  their  own  volition.  They  are  encouraged  to 
come  by  the  corporations,  who  know  that  they  can  get  cheap  labor  by  employing 
them,  and  thus  reduce  the  labor  of  American  citizens, 
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Q.  Yon  should  be  able  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  organized  labor  of  Colo- 
rado; what  do  you  believe  the  general  tendency  among  them  is  as  to  this  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  believe  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  foreign  immigration;  they  have 
so  taken  official  position. 

Q.  When  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  you  did,  it  was  your  own  opinion  and 
you  were  not  speaking  for  the  organized  labor  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  I  said 
"  personally,"  when  I  answered  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  No.  37;  sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities.  What 
have  you  to  say  in  that  regard?  Are  the  public  schools  in  your  State  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  people? — A.  Yes,  to  a  large  extent.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  schools  are  crowded  so  that  we  could  possibly  get  in 
but  few  more,  but  generally  the  school  system  of  Colorado  is  on  a  high  plane.  If, 
however,  the  industrial  conditions  were  such  that  children  were  not  forced  to  go 
to  work  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  parents,  the  present  school 
facilities  of  Colorado  would  be  inadequate. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  in  your  State  that  the  children  shall  not  go  to  work  until 
they  attain  a  certain  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  I  believe  the  last  legislature  passed  a  law  that  covered  that 
point,  and  raised  it  to  14  years;  I  think  it  was  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  children? — A.  No.  Of 
course  the  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  public  sentiment  allows  the  law  to 
be  evaded.  A  good  many  people — widows — are  dependent  upon  their  children 
and  have  no  other  means  of  support,  and  they  put  them  to  work  under  that  age, 
and  public  sentiment  sustains  that  because  they  must  have  the  value  of  that  labor 
to  sustain  themselves  and  prevent  their  becoming  subjects  of  public  charity.  It 
is  one  of  those  laws  that  has  very  little  effect. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law? — A.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  school  directors  in  the  various  districts.  I  know  in  our 
school  district  that  the  directors  know  of  many  instances  where  the  law  is  vio- 
lated, and  I  think  pay  little  attention  to  it.  In  fact,  the  only  instance  I  know  of 
where  the  law  has  been  enforced  has  been  at  the  instance  of  organized  labor,  and 
even  then  the  public  sentiment  is  such  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  desist  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  public-school  system  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people? — A.  Well,  my  idea  differs  largely  on  that.  I  think  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  stuff  that  is  of  no  use  to  the  children  that  is  taught,  and  a  good  many 
things  left  untaught  that  otherwise  would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

Q.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  convict  labor. — A.  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  in  this  State  as  to  convict  labor.  I  don't  know  in  my  experience  that 
I  have  had  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  The  position  of  organized  labor  is,  of  course, 
opposed  to  convict  labor,  to  the  employment  of  convicts,  except  in  a  way  that  will 
maintain  themselves,  or  in  building  public  roads,  or  working  in  avocations  where 
they  will  not  interfere  at  all  with  other  labor.  We  are  only  opposed  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  convicts  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  conflict  with  free  labor. 

Q.  Has  it  come  in  conflict  with  the  free  labor? — A.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  but 
little  conflict  here  so  far,  but  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
other  States,  I  know  they  do  various  kinds  of  work  and  it  undoubtedly  affects 
labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  improvement? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have  any  suggestions,  except  that  I  believe  the  convict  ought  to  be  given 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  do  to  take  care  of  his  condition  in  the  penitentiary. 
I  believe  also  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  himself  so  far  as  he 
possibly  can  in  the  way  of  building  public  roads,  or  any  other  employment  of  the 
State  where  it  is  needed,  provided  such  labor  does  not  come  into  competition  with 
free  labor.  I  believe  if  the  convicts  are  not  kept  out  of  competition  with  free 
labor  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  to  send  some  of 
them  to  the  penitentiary  in  order  to  get  a  job.  I  believe  the  free  labor  would 
rather  maintain  the  convict  in  idleness  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  competition 
with  the  labor  market.  If  his  labor  was  limited  simply  to  his  own  keeping,  to 
his  own  maintenance,  there  would  be  very  little  objection,  but  when  convict 
labor  is  used  it  is  usually  used  mostly  for  private  profit  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  convict. 

Q.  We  will  now  take  the  remedial  legislation  on  page  9,  and  you  will  please 
glance  over  it  and  take  up  each  topic  and  treat  it  as  fully  as  you  care  to. — A.  Of 
course,  we  believe  in  employers' liability  laws  for  the  protection  of  men  in  dan- 
gerous vocations,  but  still  from  my  experience  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  seen  any 
great  benefits  coming  from  them,  inasmuch  as  the  wage-earner  generally  has  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  for  insurance  to  an  employers'  liability  company.  The 
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employer  in  some  manner  or  other  compels  him  to  have  himself  insured,  and  so 
much  is  kept  out  of  his  wages;  so  that  when  he  is  insured  he  is  taxed  to  a  certain 
extent  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Q.  Insured  in  what? — A.  The  insurance  companies  have  taken  up  that  nature 
of  insurance;  for  instance,  they  propose  to  a  corporation  that  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  they  will  insure  all  of  their  employees  against  accident,  and 
they  induce  the  companies  to  insure  the  men  in  that  way,  and  it  probably  frees 
the  corporation  itself  from  any  liability,  as  the  corporation  would  get  the  insur- 
ance for  the  amount  it  would  be  liable  for  under  the  employers'  liability  laws,  or 
whatever  it  had  to  pay  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  because  of  some  defect  in  the  law? — A.  No,  it  is  not  because  of  a 
defect  in  the  law;  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  or  rather  causing  the  burden  to  be  thrown  upon  the  men  for 
Erotecting  themselves.  In  fact,  during  the  last  few  months  a  company  in  the 
tate  of  Colorado  has  made  that  a  special  business. 

Q.  But  if  the  law  is  not  defective  in  that  respect,  wherein  does  it  alter  the  situ- 
ation as  to  the  employee  beyond  the  fact  whether  he  is  employed  or  not,  if  he 
meets  with  death  or  an  accident  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  work? — A.  The  insur- 
ance company  takes  that  off  of  the  employer — assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  law  holds  the  employer  responsible? — A.  Yes,  that  is 
practically  the  operation  of  the  insurance  scheme;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
employee  pays  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  experience  of  labor  in  the  various 
States  has  been  such  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  employers'  liability  law  effective. 

Q.  How  is  that  system  regarded  by  the  members  of  your  organization? — A. 
They  want  such  a  law. 

Q.  Do  they  favor  such  a  plan  as  you  have  outlined  in  reference  to  insurance? — 
A.  No;  they  believe  that  the  employee  should  be  allowed  to  insure  himself  in  his 
own  way;  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  their  own  insurance.  A  large  number 
of  them  belong  to  fraternal  organizations  and  a  large  number  of  them  avail 
themselves  of  the  insurance  in  these  organizations. 

Q.  Take  up  61 ;  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws.— A.  These  laws  enumerated 
here  are  largely  along  the  line  of  the  political  demands  of  organized  labor.  In 
this  State,  while  we  have  possibly  a  good  mining  law  for  the  sanitary  and  safety 
condition  of  the  mines,  the  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  min- 
ing bureau  tends  to  make  them  practically  ineffective. 

Q.  Have  you  a  check-weighman  law  in  this  State? — A.  No.  There  was  such  a 
law  introduced,  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 
We  have  very  little  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  Colorado  along  the 
lines  of  payment  of  wages  or  penalties  or  screens,  company  store  orders,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  large  corporations  in  the  mining  industry  are  left  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  please  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  State  are  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  laws  or  arbitratiop  board  provided  by  the  State? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  a  board  of  arbitration  constituted  of  3  persons,  1  an  employer 
of  labor,  1  a  member  of  organized  labor,  and  the  third,  who  is  the  secretary, 
is  independent  of  these  two  forces. 

Q.  Is  your  arbitration  board  doing  efficient  work? — A.  So  far,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  under  the  law  or  any  change  in  the  law 
that  will  bring  about  any  better  results? — A.  Not  unless  compulsory  arbitration 
would  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would? — A.  As  I  said  this  morning,  I  am  not  ready  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 

Q.  As  to  the  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States;  if  the  laws 
were  made  uniform  as  to  mining  in  the  several  States,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  indiscriminate  mak- 
ing of  mining  laws  by  the  several  States.  I  think  if  we  had  a  uniformity  of  law 
covering  a  good  many  subjects  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  remedial  legislation? — A.  I  can  simply  offer  the 
legislation  that  the  State  federation  in  its  annual  meeting — annual  convention  has 
asked  for;  that  is,  along  the  lines  of  the  8-hour  law,  an  employers'  liability  act, 
antichild  labor,  an  inspector  or  overseer  of  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  sanitary 
and  safety  laws.  That  about  covers  the  ground,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  any  employer  of  labor  in  Colorado  any  good  ground 
for  belief  that  if  he  were  to  treat  with  organized  labor  there  would  be  a  resort  to 
violence? — A.  No;  he  has  not.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direction. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  fear? — A.  No.  My  experience  in  this  State  is  just  the 
opposite.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  treatment  by  the  employers  with 
organized  labor  brings  violence.  Violence  is  rather  to  be  feared  from  unorgan- 
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ized  labor  than  from  organized  labor.  Experience  has  shown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  more  cordially  they  get  together  the  better  they  get  along,  and 
the  less  the  violence 

Q.  And  that  is  so  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes,  it  is  so  in  Colorado.  There  is  not  a  rail- 
road but  what  makes  contracts  with  the  employees,  and  in  making  these  contracts 
they  make  them  with  the  various  brotherhoods,  and  in  my  experience  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  not  been  any  friction.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Denver 
have  always  had  contracts  with  union  labor  for  years  and  years,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  friction  there;  in  fact,  that  is  the  way  to  make  contracts,  to  recognize 
the  organized  labor.  I  think  myself  it  is  a  false  position  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  in  failing  to  recognize  organized  labor  he  is  exempt  from  tyranny  or  violence. 
Experience  has  proven  otherwise.  I  know  I  have  heard  about  the  experience  at 
Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. ,  that  violence  was  resorted  to  by  organ- 
ized labor,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
recognize  organized  labor. 

Q.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  you  as  the  head  of  organized  labor  in  this  State,  to 
have  one  of  the  high  officials  of  the  trust  say  that  if  the  smelter  trust  increased  its 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  arising  from  combination,  that  labor  should  share 
equally? — A.  They  should,  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  leading  officers  said  that  it  shall;  it  must  be  he  was  speaking 
advisedly? — A.  I  thinkit  would  so  far  as  Mr.  Grant  himself  is  concerned,  but  I  don't 
think  the  trust  would  allow  him  to  take  such  a  stand.  I  think  he  will  have  to 
abide  by  what  the  trust  says,  regardless  of  what  his  personal  opinion  is. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  R ATCHFORD.  )  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  coal  companies  have  paid  men  who  are  leaders  of  their 
fellows  and  who  control  the  others  to  bring  about  strikes  when  necessary;  that  in 
one  instance  they  had  2  or  3  men  on  their  pay  roll  to  control  their  fellow  workmen 
and  bring  about  strikes.  In  your  experience  in  organized  labor  have  you  ever 
discovered  any  such  cases? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  company  to  pay  anybody  to  bring  about  a  strike? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  company  that  didn't  feel  at  liberty  to  close  its  mines 
or  works  down  whenever  its  business  demanded  it,  without  any  excuse  for  doing 
so? — A.  They  always  take  that  liberty. 

Q.  That  right  is  accorded  to  them? — A.  Unquestionably.  I  want  to  say  that  so 
far  as  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  being  in  touch  with  the  employers  or  their 
interests  is  concerned,  that  it  is  just  the  other  way;  that  they  are  trying  to  remove 
the  leaders  from  the  organizations  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Eiler,  of  the  Eiler 
smelter,  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  made  a  request  of  the  business  men  in  that  city  that 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  be  removed  from  the  city  of  Pueblo;  and  the  business 
men  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  public  reprimand  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  in 
order  to  drive  them  from  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  your  judgment  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  an  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  times  intended  and  calculated  to  control  them 
against  the  inauguration  of  strikes? — A.  Yes,  in  almost  every  instance  of  la'rge 
strikes  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  state  positively  that  you  have  never  seen  a  case  where  men  were  paid 
to  control  others  to  bring  about  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  in  one  instance  to  which 
the  witness  referred,  97  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  were  influenced  by  3  per  cent 
favoring  a  strike.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  were  against  it.  Is  it  your  experience 
that  3  per  cent  or  even  a  greater  per  cent,  anything  less  than  a  majority,  can 
influence  a  strike  or  bring  it  about? — A.  No,  for  this  reason;  most  all  strikes  are 
ordered  by  a  secret  ballot,  taken  by  the  organizations  involved,  not  by  a  public 
ballot,  but  a  secret  ballot,  and  it  requires  in  all  organizations  not  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  declare  a  strike. 

Q.  Even  where  a  strike  is  brought  about  by  an  open  ballot,  are  laboring  men  in 
the  habit  of  being  influenced  in  such  a  degree  by  their  leaders  or  fellow  laborers? — 
A.  No;  the  whole  proposition  is  preposterous.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  I  have  known  occasions  where  the  leaders  were  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of 
strikes,  but  where  they  could  not  use  any  such  influence;  where,  after  a  period 
of  cessation  of  work,  they  got  concessions  from  the  owners,  and  yet  were  not 
influential  enough  to  get  the  organization  to  accept  them. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  the  strikes  were  brought  about 
against  the  advocacy  of  the  leaders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Brought  about  by  the  rank  and  file? — A.  Yes.  Persons  who  are  known  to 
be  the  leaders,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  are 
opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  strikes,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have 
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to  stand  the  responsibility  before  the  community,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to 
avoid  them,  and  when  they  see  there  is  no  other  way  they  try  to  have  them  brought 
to  an  end  so  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  The  leaders  who  are  sometimes  called  the  agitators  then  are  not  responsible 
for  all  strikes? — A.  No;  not  even  a  very  small  per  cent  of  them. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  14, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  D.  C.  BEAMAN, 

Secretary  and  general  attorney,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

The  subcornmission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
At  2  p.  m.  Mr.  D.  C.  Beaman  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  place  of 
business. — A.  My  name  is  D.  C.  Beaman;  I  live  in  Denver. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron 
business. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
and  also  its  general  attorney.  I  attend  to  its  legal  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  company — a  stockholder? — A.  Yes,  I  am  a  stock- 
holder and  director,  both. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  fuel  company  been  organized? — A.  It  was  organized 
October  22,  1892. 

Q.  Where  do  you  operate  generally? — A.  The  principal  operations  are  in  Colo- 
rado. 

Q.  Then  you  operate  some  outside  of  the  State,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  operate  outside  of  the  State? — A.  We  have  some  iron  mines 
in  New  Mexico  and  some  coal  mines  that  we  operate  there,  and  we  have  just 
opened  an  iron  mine  in  Wyoming. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  mines  owned  and  operated  by  your  company? — 
A.  There  are  eleven  coal  mines  in  Colorado  that  are  now  in  operation,  and  seven 
which  are  not  in  operation.  There  are  five  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  two  in 
New  Mexico  that  are  in  operation.  We  have  no  coke  plants  that  are  now  idle. 
There  is  one  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  one  in  New  Mexico  in  operation,  and  one 
in  Colorado  that  is  not  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more? — A.  There  is  one  in  Wyoming  that  is  being  opened; 
and  besides  that  we  have  the  steel  works. 

Q.  Where  are  your  steel  works  located? — A.  At  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  mining  of  coal,  are  you  connected  with  any  mining  interests? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Your  company  I  mean. — A.  The  company  is  not,  but  the  individual  mem- 
bers have  some  mining  interests  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  anything  ontside  of  the  steel  plant? — A.  No,  not  in  steel 
and  iron;  we  make  coke. 

Q.  How  many  miners  or  mine  laborers  are  employed  by  your  company  in  the 
different  States? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  6,000. 

Q.  When  I  say  miners  I  mean  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  organization  of  employers  dealing  with 
labor  as  to  the  regulation  of  wages? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  such  organization. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  .usually  fixed  in  the  mines  which  your  company  owns 
and  operates? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  so  long  since  there  has  been  any  change  in 
miners'  wages  in  Colorado  that  I  scarcely  know  how  the  fixing  of  wages  origin- 
ated. 

Q.  Under  what  system  are  they  paid,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  day,  or  how? — A. 
The  coal  miners  are  paid  by  the  ton,  nearly  all  of  them.  A  few  are  paid  by  the 
cubic  yard,  in  pitched  veins,  where  the  coal  has  to  lie  for  some  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  change  in  the  tonnage  prices  that  you  can  remem- 
ber?— A.  No;  as  a  general  thing  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  No  change  at  all? — A.  There  may  have  been  a  little  change  in  some  places 
in  order  to  equalize.  A  very  little  change. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  company? — A.  Since  its  organ- 
ization. I  was  in  the  business  before  with  one  of  the  companies  that  formed  this 
one  by  consolidation. 
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Q.  Dp  you  suppose  the  wages  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  current  rate  of 
wages  in  any  other  occupations  or  companies  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  know  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  1893  or  1894? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  still  maintain  the  rate  the  miners  received  prior  to  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  rate  was  never  raised  or  lowered  by  reason  of  the  panic? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  pay  the  wages  of  its  workmen  in  cash? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
to  say,  he  either  gets  the  cash  or  checks  that  he  can  convert  into  cash  without 
discount. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  wages  on  pay  day  that  they  have  earned  during  the  period 
intervening  from  their  last  pay  day — are  your  payments  made  monthly? — A.  The 
wages  for  one  month  are  paid  on  the  pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month. 

Q.  Then  do  they  receive  their  wages  in  cash  for  the  labor  performed  during  the 
month? — A.  They  do  unless  they  have  been  paid  something  in  the  meantime.  The 
balance  that  is  due  them  is  paid  on  pay  day. 

Q.  Your  custom  has  been  to  advance  some  money  in  cases  where  it  is  asked 
for? — A.  No,  we  don't  advance  money. 

Q.  You  don't  advance  money  before  pay  day? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  mentioned  something  about  a  payment  or  deduction  in  the 
meantime;  how  is  that  payment  or  deduction  made? — A.  By  giving  orders  on  the 
stores. 

Q.  Do  you  own  stores  in  connection  with  the  works? — A.  We  do,  in  connection 
with  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  do  you  run  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — A.  The 
company  itself  runs  no  stores.  There  is  a  mercantile  company  organized  which 
operates  stores  at  some  of  our  properties — an  auxiliary  company;  at  others  this 
auxiliary  company  has  no  stores,  but  some  arrangement  is  made  with  a  respon- 
sible merchant  to  take  the  orders  which  are  given  before  pay  day.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  here  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  the  scrip  system  as  it  operates 
in  this  State,  and  which  I  will  offer  later  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Does  your  company  issue  scrip  or  checks  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness? — 
A.  No.  We  have  an  anti-scrip  law  in  this  State,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  we  allow  the  miner  to  draw  an  order  upon  the  company  for  whatever  he 
wants. 

Q.  For  a  certain  amount  of  money? — A.  For  whatever  he  wants. 

Q.  Is  that  order  negotiable? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason,  of  that  order  being  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company  then 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  that  money  in  a  certain  store? — A.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  he  can  use  the  order. 

Q.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  are  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
merchandise  company  to  run  this  store  in  connection  with  the  works? — A.  Well, 
we  agree  with  them  that  we  will  stop  the  pay  to  the  extent  of  any  orders  that  they 
may  secure  from  the  miners. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  having  that  favor  done  them? — A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  Five  per  cent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases  coming  to  your  notice  in  which  the  working  man  has 
remonstrated  against  orders  on  a  certain  store? — A.  No,  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  any  demand  from  any  considerable  number  of  men.  We  have  had  no  united 
demand  against  the  store  system.  There  have  been  a  few  individuals  who  have 
objected  to  it,  but  the  main  objection  has  come  from  retail  merchants  rather  than 
the  miners  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  their  objections  amount  to?  Would  you  pay  orders  upon  such 
stores  as  they  might  name  themselves,  as  the  miners  might  name? — A.  No,  we 
would  not.  It  would  involve  bookkeeping  with  every  store  in  the  place  that  the 
miner  might  see  fit  to  give  an  order.  That  would  require  a  great  deal  of  book- 
keeping and  additional  expense  in  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  men. 

Q.  If  each  store  had  a  man  for  the  collection  of  that  money,  what  would  the 
difficulties  be? — A.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  keep  an 
account  with  each  store. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  as  easily  kept  as  with  one? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

Q.  What  effect  has  such  a  system  in  keeping  out  of  any  community  in  which 
it  may  be  practiced  individual  enterprises? — A.  Very  little.  We  have  some  very 
strong  rival  stores  in  all  our  mining  towns  of  any  consequence.  We  do  not  try 
to  keep  them  out.  We  sell  them  lots  if  they  want  them. 

Q.  What  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  outside  of  the  influences 
you  have  mentioned  to  deal  in  any  certain  store? — A,  There  has  never  been  any 
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influences  so  far  as  I  know  exercised,  certainly  none  authorized,  and  certainly 
none  justified.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  where  a  storekeeper,  who  knows  a  man 
personally,  asks  him  to  buy  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  sale.  I  am 
sure  there  are  no  restrictions,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  prohibition  against  any  of  the 
employees  being  coerced  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  not 
done. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  losing  his  position  in  a  mine  because  he 
refused  to  deal  with  the  store? — A.  No,  I  don't  believe  any  such  case  ever  existed 
with  this  company. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  single  man  or  a  man  of  small  family  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  a  large  family? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  coal  company  employing  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  was  required  to  meet  its  demands  in  order  to  sell  a  greater  amount  of 
its  merchandise? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  would  consider  that  a  very  poor  financial 
operation  for  any  company,  to  keep  any  more  men  around  than  it  had  to  have, 
and  pay  for  something  it  did  not  want.  I  don't  see  where  the  profit  would  come 
in.  We  don't  do  that  sort  of  business;  I  know  that.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed — at 
least  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  understood — that  where  a  company  store  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  works,  or  upon  the  plan  that  stores  are  run  in  connection  with 
our  works,  that  the  men  spend  every  dollar  they  make  to  live. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  company  which  can  supply  its  trade  by  employ- 
ing 100  men  regularly  for  5  or  6  days  in  each  week  will  increase  the  number  to  150 
men,  for  instance,  and  give  them  3  or  4  days'  work  per  week,  and  sell  one-half 
more  goods  in  their  store.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  up.  Have  you  ever 
seen  any  such  instances? — A.  I  never  have.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  such  case  exists  in  our  business.  One  of  our  principles  is  to  try  and 
satisfy  our  miners.  They  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  handle  at  the  best. 

Q.  Does  your  company  run  a  work  train  to  any  of  its  mines  from  an  adjacent 
point? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  adopted  a  dockage  system  in  any  of  the  works? — A.  No;  we  have 
no  dockage  system. 

Q.  Where  a  miner  is  docked  for  sending  out  impurities? — A.  We  have  no  sys- 
tem of  that  kind;  at  least,  I  think  we  have  not.  I  do  not  speak  from  absolute 
knowledge. 

Q.  If  a  miner  should  send  out  a  load  of  gravel  or  rock  he  would  be  docked  for 
that,  -would  he  not? — A.  I  don't  think  this  amounts  to  a  system  here.  We  have 
here  in  Colorado,  perhaps,  a  little  cleaner  coal  than  is  had  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  I  think  we  have  less  trouble  in  that  respect  with  impurities. 

Q.  Does  your  company  favor  general  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  in  the 
settling  of  strikes  regarding  wages? — A.  That  question  has  never  been  mooted  so 
far  as  I  know  among  our  employees.  We  do  not  discriminate  against  union  or 
nonunion  men  so  far  as  I  know.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
union  or  not. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, did  your  miners  ever  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  company  to  con- 
fer with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  respond? — A.  I  think  so;  always. 

Q.  Treat  them  as  organized  if  they  are  organized? — A.  As  to  that  I  can  not 
speak.  That  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  operating  department  that  I  would  not 
be  a  member  of  such  a  conference.  My  impression  is,  and  I  never  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary,  that  if  a  man  comes  with  a  grievance  he  is  received,  and  it  is 
talked  over,  regardless  of  how  he  comes  or  where  from. 

Q.  When  agreements  are  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  your  company 
such  agreements  wotild  reach  the  department  with  which  you  are  connected, 
would  they  not? — A.  If  important  and  to  be  in  writing  they  would,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Q.  There  have  been  no  agreements  in  writing  entered  into  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  in  reference  to  wages. 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  worked  in  the  mines,  and  what 
is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  month? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  without  reference  to  the  books.  The  hours,  so  far  as  the  miner  is  con- 
cerned, are  usually  controlled  by  his  own  choice,  unless  there  should  be  an 
unusually  large  demand  for  coal,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  urged  to  work 
longer  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

Q.  Have  you  screens  at  your  mines  for  screening  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
coal? — A.  At  some  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  superficial  measure  of  those  screens? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars? — A.  That  varies,  I  think,  in  different 
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places  to  some  extent,  and  I  could  not  give  you  that  information,  as  that  is  a  part 
of  the  business  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  business? — A.  It  is,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  operating  department. 

Q.  The  size  of  the  screen  is  the  measure  of  the  men's  wages,  and  the  company's 
profits? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  depend  upon  the  amount  paid  for  the 
screened  coal  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  screens  vary  in  some  instances;  does  the  price  vary 
also? — A.  The  price  paid  for  men's  work  varies  at  different  mines. 

Q.  According  to  the  size  of  the  screens? — A.  No,  not  in  that  way.  It  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  vein  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mined. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  size  of  the  bars  nor  as  to  the  spaces  between  the 
bars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  your  whole  product  passes  through  the 
screens? — A.  No,  I  could  not  state  as  to  that  without  referring  to  the  books,  and 
a  good  deal  of  figuring.  I  suppose  the  books  would  show  the  amount  of  screen- 
ings that  went  to  the  coke  ovens,  but  I  could  not  approximate  it. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  have  those  figures. — A.  If  you  will  furnish 
me  with  a  written  statement  of  just  what  you  want,  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

Q.  The  statement  as  to  what  portion  of  your  whole  product  passes  through 
such  screens,  and  the  average  price  of  driftage  of  the  mine  for  the  current  year. 
The  driftage  is  the  amount  that  passes  through  the  screen.  We  sometimes  call 
it  driftage  and  sometimes  we  call  it  screenings. — A.  There  is  some  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mined  on  what  is  known  as  the  run-of-mine  basis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  it,  satisfactory? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  the  miner? 

Q.  To  you? — A.  I  believe  so,  usually.  It  is  mined  in  that  way  because  the 
market  requires  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the  coal  that  is  mined  on  the 
run-of-mine  basis  and  that  which  is  screened  and  paid  for  upon  the  screen  basis? — 
A.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  difference;  we  have  so  many  qualities  of  coal, 
and  the  price  varies  between  $1  and  $1.50  per  ton,  owing  to  the  quality  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Q.  What  determines  what  the  price  should  be  in  mining  a  ton  of  coal  in  any  of 
your  veins  or  mines?  The  earning  capacity  of  the  miner  enters  into  it,  I  suppose, 
does  it  not,  to  a  certain  extent? — A.  A  long  while  ago  that  question  was  of  course 
determined,  but  it  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guess  upon  my  part  as  to  the 
elements  that  enter  into  it.  I  suppose  the  price  at  which  we  would  be  able  to 
sell,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  miner,  and  other  things,  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  mining  price. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  and  you  were  able  to  deal  with  the  men  when  that  price  was 
fixed,  they  may  have  demanded  a  certain  price,  and  that  price  may  have  been 
fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  the  miners;  they  may  have  struck  for  a  certain  price, 
and  it  may  have  been  fixed  in  a  certain  manner  by  arbitration  and  without  con- 
sulting the  other  side? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  strike  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  paid  the  coal  miners.  I  would  not  say  there  had  not  been  one  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  As  to  that,  I  believe  I  stated  before,  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations  must  largely  govern  in  the  price  of  coal 
mining,  in  order  to  induce  men  to  enter  into  it.  They  would  not  engage  in  it  if 
they  could  make  more  money  in  other  occupations,  and  if  the  price  for  coal  min- 
ing was  excessively  high  they  would  quit  other  occupations  in  order  to  engage  in 
it.  So  that  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  relation  between  the  two. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  made  by  your  miners  during  the  past  year? — 
A.  That  could  be  ascertained  from  the  books,  but  I  could  not  state  it  now. 

Q.  From  your  books? — A.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  the  highest  prices  and  the 
lowest  prices. 

Q.  And  number  of  days  worked? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  without  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  as  yet,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unless  you  care 
to  state  it,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  difference  in  price  between  screened  and 
unscreened  coal? — A.  You  mean  at  the  same  mine,  coal  that  would  otherwise  bear 
the  same  market  price? 

Q.  At  the  same  mine  or  where  conditions  were  equal? — A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
now  an  instance  where  coal  is  screened  and  also  sold  on  the  run-qf-mine  basis. 
And  of  course  where  the  screens  are  the  screenings  are  used  for  making  coke,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  cases  outside  of  the  coke  plants  where  coal  is  screened, 
I  am  not  able  to  cite  any  such  case  specially.  As  to  wnat  determines  the  difference 
in  the  miners'  price,  I  would  say  it  would  be  whatever  affects  the  price  of  coal,  so 
that  the  man  who  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis  and  the  man  who  mined  at  the 
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screened  mine  could  make  the  same  amotint  of  money;  whatever  would  affect  the 
price  of  the  coal  would  make  the  difference  in  the  price  if  there  was  any. 

Q.  Does  your  company  own  or  rent  any  tenement  houses? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  describe  them. — A.  Good  frame  houses,  usually  painted  and  plas- 
tered, and  having  from  3  to  4  rooms,  and  sometimes  5  rooms. 

Q.  "What  is  the  average  value  of  those  houses — the  cost  of  construction? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  state  that  from  memory. 

Q.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  4-room  houses? — A.  I  don't  know  that,  either, 
without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Has  your  company  at  any  time  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  miners  or  officers  from  holding  business  meetings? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  your  company  or  its  agents  at  any  time  endeavored  to  disperse  such 
meetings? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  engaged  the  services  of  secret  detectives  or  em- 
ployed other  persons,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  against  the  workmen? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
any  such  a  case.  We  have  employed  detectives  for  various  purposes,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  case  where  it  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  or  to 
find  out  anything  that  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Or  had  done? — A.  No,  not  in  any  case  that  I  ever  knew  about.  We  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  our  workmen. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  such  detectives  were  employed  for? — A.  Well, 
the  only  case  I  recall  now  is  a  case  where  we  had  a  lawsuit,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  detectives  to  look  up  evidence  and  watch  the  other  side,  where  they 
were  doing  something  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  was  in  the  case  of  law- 
suits we  had  with  other  coal  companies,  and  we  employed  them  to  hunt  up  some 
of  our  witnesses  that  we  might  know  where  they  were — some  of  them  that  were 
not  here. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  ever  engaged  the  services  of  such  men,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  had  very  little 
serious  trouble  with  our  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  questions  asked  when  employment  is  sought  at  your  mines  as 
to  whether  men  belong  to  the  union  or  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  discrimination  practiced? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  percentage  of  your  miners  are  natives  of  non-English- 
speaking  countries  of  Europe? — A.  No,  I  could  not;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
record  that  shows  that. 

Q.  In  some  cases  these  men  are  numbered;  perhaps  you  could  tell  by  the  num- 
ber.— A.  They  are  always  numbered.  You  can  not  keep  the  run  of  6,000  men  in 
many  different  places  without  numbering  them  any  more  than  you  could  keep 
track  of  baggage  without  numbered  checks. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  punished  any  of  these  workmen  for  their  connec- 
tion with  organized  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  own  its  own  lands? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  leased. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  the  coal — by  the  car  or  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes 
by  the  ton  and  sometimes  by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes  10  cents  and  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  that.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  give  an  average  of 
royalty  for  all  kinds  of  coal  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine,  including  the  cost  of 
stock  and  repairs  and  machinery? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without 
reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  for  supplies? — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that,  either,  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  as  to  the  cost  of  a  keg 
of  powder  to  the  miner? — A.  I  can  not;  I  don't  even  know  what  it  costs  us. 

Q.  If  you  can  supply  that  information  we  should  like  to  have  it. — A.  You  want 
to  know  what  we  charge  the  miners  for  a  keg  of  powder? 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  it  costs  you.  What  is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  your 
company  in  all  of  its  plants? — A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  thirteen 
millions. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  taxes? — A.  Our  taxes  average  about  $50,000  per 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  insurance? — A.  We  do  not  insure.  We  carry  our  own 
risks  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  where  an  idle  building  can  be  insured.  We 
do  not  find  it  profitable  to  insure. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  mining  machinery  compared  with  hand  labor? — 
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A.  We  do  not  have  any  machinery.  We  do  not  employ  machinery,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  one  or  two  machines 
working  now,  but  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  don't  think  there  is.  We  tried  some 
and  they  were  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  strikes  and  promoting  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  employed? — A.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that 
condition  will  fully  come  until  the  millennium  itself.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within 
human  province  to  entirely  remove  the  sources  of  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  or  industrial  partnership 
between  your  company  and  its  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  State  government  or  the  authorities  act  as  employers  of  labor  in  any 
part  of  your  State? — A.  No;  the  State  government  does  not  engage  in  mining,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  employs  any  labor  outside  of  its  public  institutions  and  public 
improvements. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  any  agencies  in  your  district  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workingman — the  unemployed,  I  mean? — A.  I  know  of  no  such 
agencies  except  the  ordinary  employment  agencies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  or  any  information  to  offer,  such  as  sta- 
tistical information,  relating  to  your  trade,  which  is  or  should  be  collected  or 
published  by  the  Government? — A.  That  is  such  a  broad  question  that  it  would 
require  some  reflection  as  to  the  ramifications  of  the  business.  There  is,  perhaps, 
some  information  that  would  be  desirable,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  believe  the 
facts  are  collected  now  and  published. 

Q.  As  fully  as  you  believe  they  should  be? — A.  I  have  not  given  any  special 
attention  to  that  question. 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  find  a  general  market  for  your  product? — A.  In  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Q.  Any  where  else? — A.  And  Idaho  and  Montana,  in  the  coke  trade;  the  coal  also 
sometimes  goes  up  there. 

Q.  In  any  of  these  cases  would  you  care  to  state  what  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
reight  actually  paid  from  your  mine  to  the  market? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  discrimination  in  freight  rates  is  practiced? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  any  extent.  I  don't  know  of  any  rebates  to  our  company. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  discriminations? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  there  are  no  discriminations  on  that  line? — 
A.  I  don't  think  there  are. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  made? — A.  I  never  heard  any  complaints 
of  that  kind  from  other  coal  dealers,  or  any  suggestions  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  effects  of  mining  or  labor  legislation  upon  the  min- 
ing industry? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  laws  that  might  be  denominated  labor 
legislation  which  have  been  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  those 
which  relate  to  mine  escapements,  ventilation  and  other  appliances,  and  inspec- 
tions, which  are  just  such  things  as  were  used  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  laws, 
The  companies  generally  go  even  beyond  what  the  law  requires  in  that  respect. 
There  are  some  things  which  I  think  have  been  disadvantageous. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  producimg  a  ton  of  coal? — A.  I  could  not  answer 
that  without  going  to  the  books  and  getting  the  figures. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  why  the  value  of  coal  at  the  mines  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  value  of  the  coals 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  coal-producing  countries? — A.  The 
selling  value  of  the  coal? 

Q.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,  what  they  get  at  the  pit  of  the  mine; 
that  is,  the  selling  price;  what  you  get  for  it— will  you  state  why  that  value  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  the  value  of  coal  in  all  other  coal-mining  countries? — 
A.  No,  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  reason. 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  such  is  the  case? — A.  No,  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  we  are  producing  coal  more  than  50  per  cent  cheaper 
than  any  other  country  on  earth? — A.  No,  1  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Now  turning  to  Part  II  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  you  may  treat  each 
subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  and  we  will  interrupt  you  as  little  as  possible. — 
A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  that  part  on  which  I  am  in  the  position  of 
knowing  facts  or  having  opinions  that  would  be  of  any  special  information  or 
value  to  the  commission.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest  would  be  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation.  I  do  not  think  this  question  is  confined,  however,  to  the 
industrial  question;  it  is  general  in  its  application  and  is  a  fundamental  defect  in 
our  taxation  system,  in  that  the  county  assessor  assesses  property  just  about  as 
he  pleases,  and  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  counties  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
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We  pay  it,  having  properties  in  different  counties,  but  there  is  no  equality.  If 
we  had  the  system  that  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  county  and 
State  board  which  equalizes  between  the  township  and  counties,  it  would  make 
the  taxation  equal  on  similar  property  in  every  county. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  The  suggestion  that  you  make  is  a  modification 
of  this  inequality  that  now  exists  in  the  way  of  legislation. — A.  Yes;  each  town- 
ship should  have  its  own  assessor,  a  man  who  knows  personally  every  resident  in 
his  township  and  the  value  of  the  property.  He  assesses  that  township  and  noth- 
ing more,  and  when  the  assessment  of  each  township  comes  before  the  county 
commissioners  they  determine  whether  each  township  has  been  properly  assessed 
in  that  county  with  relation  to  the  other  townships  in  the  same  county,  and  if 
they  find  the  land  assessed  at,  say,  $10  where  it  should  be  $17  or  $19  they  raise  the 
value  in  this  township,  and  in  that  way  they  equalize  the  assessment  in  the  county. 
When  it  again  comes  to  the  State  board,  if  they  find  the  land  in  one  county  valued 
at  $10  and  in  another  at  $20  and  still  another  at  $30,  they  either  raise  or  lower  the 
assessed  valuation  of  lands,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  they  have  everything 
in  each  county  on  precisely  the  same  basis.  The  fault  is  that  every  assessor  is 
trying  to  see  how  low  he  can  assess  the  property  of  his  county  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  State  tax.  That  is  his  purpose.  Then  they  raise  the  levy  for  county 
purposes  to  produce  the  amount  they  want  and  let  the  State  go. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  know  of  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  I  will  ask  you 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  on  coal  is  not  the  freight  itself? — A.  I  should  say 
that  the  largest  portion  was,  as  a  rule;  that  is,  where  the  haul  is  of  any  considerable 
length. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  ship  coal  from  the  farther  points  where  the  mines 
are  located  at  the  same  rate  and  sometimes  lower  than  from  the  nearer  points? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is  ever  lower. 

Q.  Is  not  Canyon  City  coal  sold  at  Denver  cheaper  than  at  any  other  point? — A. 
I  don't  think  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  absolutely  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  The  charge  has  always  been  made  by  those  living  nearest  to  the  mines  that 
the  coal  costs  less  at  greater  distances  than  at  the  points  nearest  the  mines. — A.  I 
would  not  say  that  was  so  as  to  Canyon  City  coal,  but  that  might  be  so  as  to  some 
coals,  where  there  was  competition.  When  I  said  there  was  no  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  difference  between  coal  and 
any  other  business.  There  are  cases  where  coal  is  taken  a  long  distance  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  a  shorter  distance,  but  two  men  shipping  from  the  same  place 
would  not  be  subject  to  discrimination.  I  guess  that  kind  of  discrimination  in 
all  other  businesses  exists  in  many  instances.  I  know  it  has  in  shipping  steel  and 
iron  products  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  often  apt  to  find  steel  lower  in  the  distant  market  than  in 
the  near  market? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  sold  for  less  in  the  far  mar- 
ket. We  have  met  the  same  prices  everywhere,  but  perhaps  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  on  that  subject  to  speak  as  an  authority  upon  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  coal  is  worth  per  ton  at  Crested  Butte  mines? — A.  No,  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  From  Crested  Butte  to  Montrose  is  about  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  Crested 
Butte  coal  is  worth  about  $4.50  per  ton  at  Montrose.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
what  portion  of  that  would  be  royalty  and  what  would  be  the  net  price  of  the 
coal? — A.  No.  I  do  not  know  at  what  price  coal  is  selling  now,  but  I  know  there 
is  from  50  cents  to  $1  to  the  local  agents  per  ton,  and  they  get  aoout  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  of  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  agents  who  sell  coal 
from  that  mine  get? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  agent  gets  $1  per  ton  he  gets  more  than  the  miner's  price  for  mining, 
does  he  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  BELL.  )  Have  any  of  your  miners  ceased  work  recently? — 
A.  The  Rockvale  mine  is  idle  now  for  the  want  of  orders.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  has  been  closed,  but  I  think  only  a  few  days.  The  quality  of  coal  is  so 
different — there  are  so  many  different  qualities  that  we  may  have  a  rushing  de- 
mand at  one  mine  and  be  entirely  out  of  orders  at  another,  and  the  one  that  has 
no  orders  can  not  supply  the  orders  to  be  filled,  because  it  is  not  the  kind  of  coal 
wanted. 

Q.  Are  there  any  artificial  reasons  that  have  operated  in  shutting  down  any  of 
your  mines  recently,  such  as  labor  legislation,  the  8-hour  law,  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  mining;  is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A. 
I  think  it  is  fairly  prosperous.  I  think  it  is  as  prosperous  now  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  panic. 
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Q.  About  what  is  the  product  of  your  company? — A.  I  have  it  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898.  Our  figures  to  June  30,  1899,  are  not  yet  made  up.  The 
production  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was,  in  round  numbers, 
2,630,000  tons. 

Q.  Are  you  operating  in  any  State  outside  of  this? — A.  We  are  not  mining  any 
coal  outside  of  Colorado  at  present,  but  we  are  selling  the  output  of  some  New 
Mexico  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  a  while  ago  that  the  company 
with  which  you  are  connected  employed  about  6,000  men? — A.  About  6,000  men 
around  the.  mines  for  coal  and  iron. 

Q.  Does  the  product  that  you  gave  us,  2,630,000  tons,  only  cover  the  coal  prod- 
uct?—A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  engaged  in  mining? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that 
because  we  do  not  compile  any  one  statement  that  shows  the  men  employed.  I 
was  also  going  to  give  you  the  amount  of  coke;  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  product — 
322,000  tons  of  coke  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  and  I  suppose  the  average 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  will  be  above  that  of  1898  in  all  departments. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  the  coal  industry  of  the  State  prosperous  this 
year? — A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  reasonably  prosperous. 

Q.  What  result  has  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  recently  had 
on  your  demand? — A.  It  has  had  some  effect;  just  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  it  also  had  any  effect  on  your  pay  roll,  on  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  it  has,  although  I  do  not  speak  from  figures  relating  to  the 
subject,  but  I  would  say  that  very  naturally  what  reduces  the  output  would  also 
reduce  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  You  supply  the  so-called  trust  smelters  with  coal  or  coke,  do  you  not? — A. 
We  do  to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  we  supply  them  exclusively  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  supply  the  mines  of  Leadville  usually  with  more  or  less  coal,  I  pre- 
sume?— A.  We  do  probably  the  most  of  that  business  there,  but  there  are  other 
coal  mines  that  supply  them  also. 

Q.  Then  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  would  necessarily  affect 
your  business  in  connection  with  others? — A.  It  must  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Turning  again  to  the  topics  set  out  on  page  7  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry — 
what  effects  have  you  observed  from  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the 
coal  mines?  You  can  answer  the  question  generally  and  then  get  down  to  the 
particulars,  such  as  effects  on  prices,  profits,  wages,  smaller  enterprises,  business 
competition,  etc. — A.  I  believe  if  we  had  not  made  the  consolidation  in  1892, 
whereby  the  operating  and  management  of  the  two  coal  companies,  practically 
three  were  merged  into  one,  that  we  could  not  have  maintained  our  miners'  prices 
through  the  panic  of  1893.  It  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  prices  to  our  miners. 

Q.  What  was  the  consolidation  at  that  time? — A.  The  nominal  consolidation 
was  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company. 
The  consolidation  proper  was  of  the  Denver  Fuel  Company  and  some  properties 
owned  by  a  company  known  as  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  which  never 
operated,  but  simply  owned  land. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  the  benefits  accrued  from  that  consolidation. — A.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  the  competition  of  those  companies  was  taken  out  of  the  question. 
The  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  old  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  with 
which  I  was  connected,  always  had  sharp  competition  in  the  coal  and  coke 
business. 

Q.  It  reduced  the  price? — A.  The  price  would  be  reduced  occasionally  by  this 
kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Was  that  beneficial  to  the  users  of  coal? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  especially 
beneficial  to  the  users.  I  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  consumers  to  know  that 
they  all  pay  the  same  price  for  their  coal. "  I  don't  say  that  the  consumer  is  espe- 
cially benefited  by  that  consolidation,  but  the  prices  are  the  same  as  when  the 
cutting  was  going  on;  but  I  think  the  miners  and  the  agents  were  benefited,  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  formerly  two  companies  under  two  separate  manage- 
ments, with  agents  and  officers,  and  the  expenses  of  each  one,  also  sales  agents; 
while  now  they  are  consolidated  under  one  president,  one, vice-president,  one  secre- 
tary, one  superintendent,  one  board  of  directors,  one  auditor,  and  so  on  lower 
down,  one  doing  the  same  duty  that  two  did  before;  and  the  expenses  were  thus 
materially  reduced  as  against  the  expenses  of  the  two  companies  before. 

Q.  Now,  by  reason  of  that  consolidation,  did  it  affect  wages  materially  one  way 
or  the  other? — A.  The  wages  were  not  changed  at  all.  I  think  they  would  have 
had  to  have  been  lowered  in  1893  if  we  had  not  made  a  saving  in  these  general 
expenses. 
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Q.  What  effect  did  that  consolidation  have  on  the  cost  to  the  seller? — A.  I  don't 
th:'^k  it  injured  him  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  fear  of  destroying  their  business  by  reason  of  competition  or 
otherwise? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Did  the  smaller  companies  reduce  wages  in  1893? — A.  There  were  only  a  few 
operating  then.  Most  of  these  small  companies  have  been  organized  since  the 
panic.  In  fact,  I  don't  recollect  of  a  single  small  company  that  was  operating  at 
that  time,  except  two  in  the  South. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  reduction  taking  place  there? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
they  reduced  them  any;  but  some  of  them  had  a  system  of  paying  by  issuing 
their  duebills  or  store  orders  for  whatever  the  employees  might  want,  and  inform- 
ing them  that  they  would  pay  when  they  could  get  the  money. 

Q.  Were  the  orders  paid  in  money  at  any  time? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Are  the  smaller  companies  and  companies  outside  of  the  consolidation 
to-day,  where  they  have  mines  in  the  same  districts  in  which  you  are  operating — 
are  they  paying  the  same  prices? — A.  I  presume  they  are.  I  don't  know  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

Q.  That  leads  to  another  question:  If  you  were  able  to  effect  this  enormous 
saving  in  1893  or  1892  by  this  organization  of  interests,  it  follows  that'  you  are 
able  to  maintain  that  saving  by  the  continuance  of  the  organization,  and  to  that 
extent  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  the  individual  concerns  or  the  companies 
outside  of  your  association? — A.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  might  have  facilities  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  could. 

Q.  What  facilities? — A.  They  might  have  coal  easier  to  mine;  it  might  cost 
them  less  to  mine;  they  might  have  a  clear,  solid  body  of  coal.  In  some  of  our 
mines  we  have  faults  and  dikes,  and  in  some  places  no  coal  at  all,  and  a  great 
many  places  where  much  work  is  required  to  get  the  coal. 

Q.  Veins  may  be  thicker  and  they  may  have  harder  coal? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  The  point  we  want  to  make  clear  is  this:  You  spoke  of  the  organization 
resulting  in  such  a  large  saving  to  the  companies  that  form  it.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  companies  outside  of  it  can  pay  the  same  price  and  do  business? — A. 
That  is  what  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  don't  know  what  they  pay,  and  I  don't  know 
what  profits  they  make.  When  I  say  we  made  a  saving  I  mean  that  the  consoli- 
dated company  costs  less  to  run  than  the  separate  companies  before  the  consolida- 
tion. There  was  a  saving,  although  I  don't  know  whether  you  consider  it  large 
or  small.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  enough  to  prevent  outside  companies 
from  commencing  or  doing  business.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  what 
economical  practices  they  used.  It  may  have  been  in  judgment,  great  economy, 
and  it  may  have  cost  them  less  to  mine  their  coal;  their  expenses  may  be  less 
than  ours;  and  unless  I  knew  all  these  things  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  can  not  recall  any  of  these  individual  companies  that  reduced 
wages  at  the  time  of  your  organization? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  coal  in  the  West?  Is  the  demand  equal  to  the 
supply  or  not? — A.  At  times  there  is  an  underproduction,  and  at  times  an  over- 
production. In  the  winter  there  are  times  that  we  can  not  supply  the  demand, 
and  in  the  summer  time  we  do  it  very  easily. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  get  into  California? — A.  We  did  sell  some  anthracite  in  California, 
but  I  believe  that  trade  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comes  over  in  ships  as 
ballast. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  now  and  the  cost  at  the 
time  you  first  began  to  mine  coal  in  Colorado? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with- 
out reference  to  figures,  but  I  imagine  there  is  not  much  difference. 

Q.  Are  your  prices  for  labor  keeping  up  to  what  they  were? — A.  Yes;  I  don't 
believe  the  general  price  of  labor  has  changed  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  the  capitalization  of  your  company  to  be 
$13,000,000;  will  you  state  how  much  money  is  actually  invested  by  your  com- 
pany?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  for  the  reason,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is  the 
consolidation  of  two  other  companies,  one  of  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
don't  know  what  its  properties  cost;  but  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  these  two 
companies  was  reduced  in  the  consolidation  instead  of  being  increased,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  so-called  watered  capital  stock  in  your  company? — A.  No.  In 
such  an  organization  or  consolidation  you  could  not  have  watered  stock  very  well, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  a  reduction  in  the  aggregate  of  the  original  amount. 

Q.  Does  that  $13,000,000  represent  an  actual  investment  of  money? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  etc.  We  have  about  70,000  acres  of 
land,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  how  much  of  it  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and 
that  is  largely  speculative. 
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Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  capacity  of  Colorado? — A.  About  18,000  square  miles 
of  coal  area. 

Q.  Then  the  field  is  open  to  anyone  who  may  choose  to  invest  money  in  it? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  lots  of  it — too  much  of  it.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  coal  fields 
of  Colorado.  If  it  were  not  for  that  our  company  would  earn  more,  probably. 

Q.  The  only  way  they  would  be  kept  out  would  be  by  transportation  favors — 
railroad  discriminations? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  only  way  that  they  could  be 
kept  out.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  new  one.  They  come  pretty  rapidly, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  very  much  hurt  by  discrimination. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  any  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  for  which  they  work? — 
A.  No  more  than  the  ordinary  employee,  as  he  says  whether  he  will  consent  to 
work  for  the  wages  or  not.  He  is  not  taken  into  consultation  unless  a  complaint 
is  made. 

Q.  If  the  company  opened  a  new  mine,  would  it  fix  the  wages  of  labor  without 
the  consultation  of  the  men  at  all  with  reference  to  the  other  mines  and  the  sur- 
roundings? You  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  may  work  for  what  you  wish  to 
pay  or  not,  as  they  choose? — A.  Yes.  They  don't  make  any  complaint  about  the 
wages,  as  I  understand.  I  don't  believe  they  do,  and  we  have  had  no  serious  wage 
strikes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  coal  miners  employed  by  you  are  a  thrifty  class  or 
not?  Do  they  save  money  and  build  homes  for  themselves? — A.  Some  of  them  do 
and  some  of  them  do  not.  They  are  just  like  the  average  class  of  men  that  you 
would  pick  up  anywhere — some  are  thrifty  and  some  are  not.  The  price  of  the 
house  a  man  lives  in  is  not  a  sign  or  evidence  of  the  amount  of  money  he  is  making. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  patrons  of  the  savings  banks? — A.  I  don't  know.  There  are  no 
savings  banks  that  I  know  of  outside  of  Denver  and  Pueblo.  As  to  that,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course,  they  might  go  to  Trinidad  and  other  places  to  deposit  their 
money.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  the  miner  keeps  his  money  in  his  stocking. 

Q.  Do  they  have  good  school  facilities? — A.  Yes;  the  very  best  kind.  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  printed  article  in  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  mining  camps. 
I  wish  to  submit  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  record.  This  school  is  in  our  mining 
town  of  Sopris,  in  Las  Animas  County. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  go  into  the  mines  pretty  generally  after  the  age  limit  is  reached 
for  them  to  work? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I 
have  never  investigated,  but  I  think  largely  as  a  rule  the  children  are  likely  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  the  father. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question.  If  your  miners  were  to  go 
into  an  organization  to-morrow  and  say  that  by  reason  of  conditions  in  the  mining 
industry  they  should  have  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  their  wages,  would  you 
recognize  their  demand  and  their  organization,  or  would  you  treat  with  them  at 
all? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  would  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  right  away  that  there  was 
not  20  per  cent  profit  in  the  business,  and  that  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  That  was  stated  offhand;  I  simply  said  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages.  If 
they  asked  for  any  increase,  would  you  treat  with  them  then? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  instance  where  the  employees  have  been  refused  an  audience  for  any  reason. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  would  not  organize  and  that  they  should  not 
have  any  voice  in  fixing  their  wages? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  would  favor  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  written  constitutions  and  their 
general  proclamations  of  principles;  there  is  no  objection  if  they  would  do  that. 
It  is  only  where  they  depart  from  them  that  they  become  an  enemy  to  the 
employer  and  the  laborer.  If  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions 
I  don't  know  why  they  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions? — 
A.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not.  Some  of  them  may  and  some  of 
them  I  think  do  confine  themselves  closely  to  it.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  some  others  do. 

Q.  And  some  other  unions,  such  as  the  Typographical  Union  and  Cigar  Makers' 
Union? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  as  I  don't  know  much  about  those  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  miners  of  the  Western  country  could  meet  their  employers  or 
their  representatives  in  a  general  conference  and  fix  the  scale  of  wages  for  1  year 
or  for  6  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  agree  upon  their  terms  of  employment, 
hours  of  labor,  etc. — I  want  to  ask  you  whether  such  is  not  quite  as  feasible  in 
the  Western  country  as  it  is  elsewhere. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  feasible  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The  miners  of  the  central  competitive  coal  field,  includ- 
ing the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  greater  portion 
of  Iowa,  and  a  portion  of  West  Virginia,  meet  their  employers  once  a  year  and 
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make  their  contract,  and  that  contract  is  sacred  and  so  regarded  and  observed  by 
each  side;  and  whenever  any  man  violates  it  on  the  side  of  the  union  he  has  the 
union  to  fight;  and  whenever  an  operator  departs  from  it  he  has  the  operators' 
association  to  fight.  Is  such  a  condition  in  Colorado  feasible?  Is  it  as  feasible  in 
this  country  as  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
miners  there.  I  don't  know  the  sort  of  people  there.  They  may  be  more  tractable 
there  than  here. 

Q.  You  have  these  same  men  in  the  West,  have  you  not?  Do  they  not  come  to 
the  West  from  the  East? — A.  About  the  same  kind  of  men,  probably,  and  I  don't 
know  why  they  could  not  do  the  same  way  here  as  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  effort  in  that  direction? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  visit  the  mines  and  visit  the  miners? — A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Do  you  go  once  every  6  months  or  once  a  year? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  the  miners  do  not  complain  against  their 
wages? — A.  Because  I  would  hear  of  that  in  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  miner  might  complain  to  his  own  men  about  his 
wages? — A.  It  is. 

.  Q.  They  may  complain  of  their  wages  in  their  own  homes  without  this  com- 
plaint reaching  you? — A.  Yes.  When  I  said  that  I  meant  that  no  complaint  came 
to  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  the  men  regard  or  are  liable  to  regard  it  as  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding  to  complain  in  such  places  where  the  office  is  going  to  hear  of 
it? — A.  No,  I  would  not  think  so. 

Q.  No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be?  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  or 
your  company  would  dismiss  a  man  for  complaining,  but  I  submit  it  to  you  that 
there  are  men  who  would  so  imagine? — A.  There  may  be. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  known  of  a  man  being  dis- 
missed or  thrown  out  of  employment  because  he  complained. — A.  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  did.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  complain  because  he  is  not  getting 
enough.  Itis  conceded,  of  course,  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  deny  their  demands, 
but  I  don't  deny  the  right  of  the  men  to  complain.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
right  to  be  recognized;  but,  as  I  said  before,  these  men  have  other  avenues  if  the 
right  is  not  always  accorded  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  right  to  complain  without  punishment? — A.  Well,  that  may  be 
imposed  in  some  cases,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  with  us.  I  don't  believe  that  we 
have  ever  been  governed  by  that  sort  of  a  policy — coercion  of  our  employees. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  to  revert  to  a  part  of  the  evidence  pre- 
viously given,  as  to  the  relations  of  this  coal  combination  with  the  individual 
companies,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  that  we  have  under  consideration:  If 
the  members  of  one  of  these  individual  firms  knew  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  this  combination  and  that  the  combination  could  take  their  business  away  from 
them  and  crush  them  to  the  earth,  is  it  likely  that  they  woiild  complain  against 
the  combination?  Would  they  in  any  respect  complain  against  any  of  the  meth- 
ods that  were  practiced? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  largely  depend  upon 
whether  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  exercise  this  power.  As  we 
have  never  before  exercised  it  or  undertaken  to  exercise  it,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  past  remove  the  doubt 
that  it  might  not  be  exercised  in  the  future? — A.  I  think  it  would,  largely. 

Q.  Any  way  it  seems  natural,  does  it  not,  that  if  one  man  or  one  firm  is  at  the 
mercy  of  another  and  that  one — the  larger  one — can  control  the  business  in  which 
the  other  is  engaged  and  drive  the  other  from  the  business  by  cutting  the  prices 
below  what  that  other  can  afford  to  sell  for,  just  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  to  the  individual  industries,  is  it  not  natural  that  under  such  circumstances 
such  men  would  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care  before  making  a  complaint? — A. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  prices  up.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rea- 
sons they  had  for  making  complaint.  As  to  the  amount  of  care  they  would  exer- 
cise, I  could  not  say.  But  they  have  not  done  it,  and  7  years  would  give  to  some 
extent  an  opportunity  for  us  to  hear  if  there  were  any  complaints  made. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  nation- 
alities of  your  workmen,  whether  they  are  Italians,  Americans,  or  Irish. — A.  I 
could  not  give  the  proportionate  number  of  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  col- 
ored men,  and  Americans. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nationality  of  persons  now  in  the  whole  plant? — A. 
Mostly  Americans  and  colored  men  at  the  steel  works. 

Q.  From  what  place  were  the  colored  men  secured? — A.  Down  South  some- 
where. I  don't  know  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  advantage  to  the  company  in  securing  colored  labor  in  pref- 
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erence  to  the  white? — A.  We  could  not  get  the  white.  It  was  not  to  fill  anybody's 
place.  It  was  to  supply  a  want  we  could  not  fill  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  about  the  whole  plant  excessively  hot  so  that  the  white  men 
can  not  stand  the  heat? — A.  In  some  places  it  is  hot,  and  the  colored  men  probably 
stand  the  heat  some  better  in  those  places  than  the  white  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  employed  colored  labor? — A.  "We  have  about  500 
colored  men  altogether. 

Q.  Then  they  are  also  coal  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employees  do  they  make,  as  compared  with  the  white  labor? — 
A .  Well ,  they  are  equally  as  good  where  they  are  as  skilled  as  the  white  men.  Tak- 
ing the  two  men,  of  course,  the  white  man,  as  a  rule,  would  be  more  skilled,  but  the 
skill  being  equal  the  colored  man  is  equally  as  good  as  the  white  man.  He  is  as 
satisfactory  an  employee. 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  colored  man  more  in  the  line  of  a  common  laborer? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  spoke  of  your  willingness  to  deal  with  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  and  commend  them  provided  they  would  stand  upon  their  own 
constitutions,  rules,  and  regulations. — A.  What  I  said  was  that  I  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  labor  organizations  if  they  would  abide  by  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  beneficial,  or  words 
to  that  effect? — A.  Yes;  they  would  be.  I  would  say  that  their  constitutions, 
which  I  have  seen,  in  their  enunciation  of  principles,  are  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  practice  of  the  miners  of  your  State  has  been  to 
depart  from  these  principles  in  their  constitution? — A.  No;  I  don't  refer  to  any- 
thing our  miners  have  done.  I  spoke  of  labor  organizations  generally,  that  they 
had  in  some  instances  departed  from  them. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  those  instances? — A.  The  particular  instances  I  could  not 
name  without  some  reflection.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  where  they  inaugurate 
a  strike  and  compel  men  to  remain  out  of  employment  who  may  want  to  work; 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  means  of  compulsion  are  employed? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  of  any  instance  where  trade  unions 
have  departed  from  their  agreements  and  constitutions  and  also  would  like  to 
know  what  compulsion  or  intimidation  was  used  by  the  unions  against  men  who 
were  willing  and  wanted  to  work. — A.  Not  being  a  member  of  these  unions,  of 
course  I  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of  these  things  that  I  would  have  if  I  were  a 
member.  What  I  spoke  of  is  the  general  custom — the  things  I  have  heard  the 
labor  leaders  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  labor  leader  who  has  given  you  that  information? — A. 
I  read  it  right  here  in  the  account  of  this  examination  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  Coates  here  stated  that  where  they  instituted  a  strike  they  required 
every  member  to  conform  to  it,  regardless  of  his  individual  inclination  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Coates  stated  also  that  the  only  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  men  is  moral  influence,  powers  of  persuasion;  that  is  not  force  or  intimida- 
tion.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  that  depends  on  the  methods  used  to 
persuade. 

Q.  Another  question  with  reference  to  your  product.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  an  individual  could  not  buy  a  single  ton  or  a  small  number  of  tons  of  coal  at 
your  mines;  that  you  hold  your  product  for  large  purchasers. — A.  That  can  not 
be  true.  However,  there  might  be  cases  where  we  had  agreed  to  supply  our  coal 
to  some  particular  coal  dealer  in  a  local  town  and  had  agreed  we  would  sell  our 
coal  to  no  one  else;  in  that  case  we  would  not  sell  to  anyone  else  there. 

Q.  You  would  give  him  a  monopoly  of  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  mean  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  added  to  the  price? — A. 
Yes.  May  be  he  would  regulate  that  himself;  possibly  he  would  be  subject  to 
some  regulation  from  us  as  to  the  price. 

Q.  At  all  events  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it? — A.  Yes.  In  sxich  a  case  as  that 
we  would  probably  not  sell  to  any  individual  in  that  town  outside  of  this  man, 
because  his  agency  would  not  be  worth  anything  to  him  if  we  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think'  that  is  fair  to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think 
the  consumers  in  their  business  would  do  the  same  thing.  They  could  not  run  a 
business  where  they  had  agents  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  there  were  no  strikes  in  your 
mines  in  1893.  I  want  to  ask  you,  to  make  myself  sure  on  that  point,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  there  was  a  strike  in  your  mines  in  1893 — in  any  or  all  of  them? — A. 
There  was  a  strike  in  1894  that  originated  in  northern  Colorado,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  strike,  during  which  the  northern  coal  miners  marched  down  through 
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the  southern  district  and  succeeded  in  calling  out  the  miners  at  2  or  3  mines 
down  there  for  a  short  time.  But  it  was  not  a  strike  for  wages;  it  was  merely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  no  question  made  as  to  the  wages;  no  demand  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  in  1894? — A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  strike  that  affected  your  company  in  1893? — A.  If  you 
have  some  knowledge  or  information  of  such  a  one  and  could  refer  me  to  the 
particular  mines  or  conditions,  perhaps  I  could  more  certainly  answer  the  question. 

Q.  In  nearly  all  the  mines  of  your  company? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1894  was  merely  a  sympathetic  strike? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
origin  of  it.  The  northern  coal  miners  came  out,  as  I  understand  it,  in  sympathy 
with  men  in  the  East. 

Q-  They  marched  down  and  brought  out  your  men? — A.  Yes;  at  some  of  the 
mines  they  got  a  few  men,  and  at  some  they  got  a  good  many,  and  at  some  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Were  your  mines  where  any  of  the  men  went  out  supplying  the  market 
with  coal?  Were  they  at  work  supplying  the  market  so  that  it  injured  them 
any? — A.  They  were  of  course  supplying  the  market  to  some  extent  then.  There 
are  two  classes  of  coal,  the  northern  coal  and  the  southern  coal;  they  are  different 
coals  and  used  largely  for  different  purposes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1894  the  mine  workers  of  the  country  inaugurated  a 
general  strike  for  higher  wages? — A.  I  don't  think  that  extended  to  the  coal  miners 
here  for  that  purpose.  As  I  said,  it  was  a  sympathetic  strike  with  the  men  in  the 
East.  I  don't  know  but  they  might  have  struck  for  higher  wages  there,  but,  as  I 
said,  as  to  the  strike  here  there  were  no  demands  made  upon  us  for  higher  wages. 
They  merely  went  on  a  sort  of  a  march  down  through  the  country  from  the  north- 
ern coal  fields.  They  went  to  2  or  3  mines  and  then  came  back,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  wages  about  it,  unless  it  was  in  the  north.  I  don't  know  what  the 
northern  miners  did. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  in  the  habit  of  doing  that — marching  out,  coming  out 
together  and  making  no  demand? — A.  I  believe  there  are  such  things  known  as 
sympathetic  strikes  here  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  define  a  sympathetic  strike. — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
this  would  be  a  sympathetic  strike:  Suppose  the  employees  in  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  would  go  out  and  refuse  to  work  because  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  and  its  employees,  and 
that  the  former  would  say,  "We  will  stop  the  whole  business;  we  sympathize 
with  these  men  and  we  will  not  work,  but  will  stop  the  whole  business  until  the 
matter  is  adjusted,  and  for  that  reason  we  strike."  That  is,  I  believe,  the  way 
such  things  are  usually  done,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  what  I  would  regard  as 
a  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  the  idea  is  that  the  Guggenheim  employees  would  strike 
because  they  feared  that  the  employees  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  might  fail  and  have  to  accept  less,  and  that  it  would  extend  to  the 
employees  of  the  Guggenheim  smelters,  recoil  on  them;  and  because,  while  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  smelters  are  idle,  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  are  supplying  the  trade  formerly  supplied  by  the  American  Company? — 
A.  That  more  than  covers  the  proposition  I  put;  that  would  not  be  a  purely 
sympathetic  strike;  it  would  be  a  strike  for  self-interest  as  well  as  for  the  interest 
of  the  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  sympathetic  strike  in  which  there  was  not  a  self- 
interest  involved? — A.  I  don't  know  how  that  is.  There  might  have  been  one  in 
this  1894  strike  that  I  spoke  of,  but  we  called  it  a  sympathetic  strike.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  there  were  other  motives;  that  I  don't  know.  It  may  be  I  have  forgotten, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  never  knew. 

I  have  reduced  to  writing  some  facts  and  views  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiry.  These  I  will  now  read.  The  numbers  and  headings  refer 
to  those  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  (reading) : 

3.  INCORPORATION  OP  TRADES  UNIONS,  ETC. — Of  the  feasibility  of  incorporating 
these  bodies  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt.  The  legal  effect  would  be  to  give 
them  a  standing  as  legal  entities,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  operate  somewhat 
as  a  restraint  on  the  more  radical  element  found  in  most  of  them.  This  element 
I  believe  constitutes  a  small  minority  of  the  total  membership,  but  is  usually  the 
most  active  and  exercises  control  of  the  majority  much  the  same  as  is  the  case  in 
most  political  and  business  combinations. 

If  incorporated  they  would  feel  a  certain  obligation  to  the  State  and  public 
not  felt  in  vohmtary  organizations,  which  have  no  legal  relations  with  the  State 
government,  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  more  even  and  just  administra- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  employers. 
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Labor  leaders  have  objected  to  incorporation  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be 
easier  reached  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  anything  in  this  reason,  as  it  is  not  usually  difficult  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  voluntary  organizations  or  the  chief  actors  in  any  movement 
requiring  the  action  of  courts;  or  if  this  can  not  be  done,  the  individuals  being 
identified,  the  name  John  Doe  has  always  been  sufficient  in  legal  proceedings. 
This  being  the  case,  I  think  the  real  objection  is  because  of  the  natural  restraint 
exercised  by  the  governmental  relation. 

4.  RELATIONS  OF  TRADE-UNIONS  TO  NONUNION  LABOR,  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIB- 
ERTY OF  CONTRACT. — This  is  certainly  not  an  open  question.  The  experience  of 
the  age  is  that  these  relations  are  intensely  hostile.  The  ostracism  of  nonunion 
workmen  by  union  men  has  been  open  and  notorious  and  never  denied  by  the  latter. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  their  most  effective  weapon  to  coerce  membership  and  recruit 
their  ranks.  The  so-called  "  scab  "  of  to-day  may  become  the  honored  union  man 
to-morrow  by  the  simple  act  of  joining  a  union.  In  one  town  of  this  State  cards 
are  posted  in  public  places  advising  people  to  buy  at  stores  employing  union 
clerks  and  "get  good  goods,"  as  though  the  character  of  the  goods  kept  by  a 
merchant  was  governed  by  the  social  relations  of  his  clerks,  or  would  be  magic- 
ally transmogrified  if  his  clerks  should  join  the  union. 

The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract  is  the  universal  practice  of 
unionism;  of  necessity  so,  or  it  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform 
its  chief  objects,  viz,  the  maintaining  and  increase  of  wages. 

The  cohesive  power  of  the  organization  for  mere  social  purposes  would  fail  to 
keep  it  together  if  each  member  were  free  to  work  when  and  where  and  for  what- 
ever price  he  chose.  This  doctrine  is  not,  however,  found,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  the  constitution  of  any  union,  but  it  is  fully  recognized  and  enforced 
in  violation  of  their  written  constitutions.  See  section  3,  Article  I,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Smelter  Men's  Union  No.  93,  of  Denver,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  SEC.  3.  The  object  of  this  union  shall  be  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
elevate  and  advance  society  and  remind  men  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men, 
the  elevation  of  his  position  and  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  smelter 
employees." 

The  denial  of  the  liberty  of  individual  contract  is  an  attribute  of  despotism  and 
slavery,  and  being  foreign  to  our  form  of  government,  can  not  be  sustained  under 
any  of  the  objects  above  set  forth. 

Although  the  interests  of  one  employee  might  be  advanced  by  denying  to 
another  the  right  to  accept  employment  except  on  condition  that  the  former  be 
also  employed,  the  rights  of  the  one  do  not  go  to  the  extent  that  he  can  justly 
enforce  such  denial  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  former.  Yet  this  is  done  in 
almost  every  strike  inaugurated  by  a  union,  and  idleness  and  want  is  enforced 
upon  those  who  desire  to  work  and  whose  families  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  it. 

This  condition  of  things  exists  only  in  labor  organizations,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  tyranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  if  it  existed  in  any  other  public  organization  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal condemnation. 

I  know  of  no  valid  objection  to  labor  unions  if  they  would  keep  within  the 
terms  of  their  written  constitutions,  but  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  do  so. 
This  largely  because  their  deliberations  are  generally  controlled  by  the  fire-eating 
element. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  especially  subject  to  such  control,  and  has, 
to  say  the  least,  a  general  reputation  for  lawlessness,  and,  if  the  newspapers 
friendly  to  it  are  to  be  believed,  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  its  greatest  crime 
in  preference  to  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  therefore  not  singular  that  the  employers  of  Colorado  look  upon  local 
unions  under  its  affiliation  and  control  with  disfavor,  and  fear  the  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  if  such  control  is  fastened  upon  the  State.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any  organization  since  the 
days  of  the  Molly  Maguires.  There  are  at  the  same  time  numerous  instances 
where  the  conservative,  level-headed  labor  leaders  have  done  much  toward  set- 
tling disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  I  believe  the  very  large 
majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer  this  conservative  manage- 
ment; but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  aggressive  element  is  always  the  noisiest  and 
generally  controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  as 
now  controlled  do  not  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  men  nor  of  the 
country  generally. 

7.  THE  ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES. — That  the  results  of  strikes  have  been 
damaging  to  labor  generally  would  seem  to  be  confessed  by  the  leaders,  such  as 
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Mr.  Debs,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  others,  when  they  in  their  more  recent  addresses  pub- 
licly advise  against  them,  and  the  general  tendency  of  all  other  conservative 
leaders  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  arbitration  and  such 
other  methods  as  avoid  cessation  of  work. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  a  statistical  showing  that  the  results  have  been  finan- 
cially disadvantageous  to  the  workmen  directly  concerned.  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber the  authority,  nor  is  it  material  whether  the  statement  is  correct,  as  the 
results  to  their  families  in  the  way  of  deprivation  can  not  be  measured  in  money, 
nor  can  the  results  to  other  workmen  not  directly  concerned  be  statistically 
shown,  and  any  compilation  not  extending  to  these  does  not  take  in  all  the  ele- 
ments involved. 

That  the  results  generally  have  been  disastrous  to  the  employer  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  questioned. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  a  statistical  showing  of  results,  take  the  existing  smelter 
strike  in  Colorado.  The  smallest  of  all  resulting  losses  is  that  to  the  smelter 
employees  themselves.  The  cessation  of  work  has  extended  to  miners,  cutters, 
and  haulers  of  coal,  timber,  and  ore,  etc.,  clerks,  railroad  employees,  and  in  fact 
to  almost  every  workman  in  the  State,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  the  various 
industries  affected.  The  actual  loss  to  merchants  may  be  less  serious,  as  they 
have  their  unsold  goods;  that  to  the  owners  of  railroads  and  other  industries  may 
to  some  extent  be  recovered  by  hereafter  mining  and  hauling  the  coal  and  ore, 
but  the  time  lost  by  all  the  employees  is  gone  forever,  a  dead,  irrecoverable  loss. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  deterrent  effect  on  enterprises  in  embryo,  the  diver- 
sion of  money  looking  for  investment  to  other  States. 

Many  of  these  things  are  beyond  the  domain  of  mathematical  calculation,  yet 
if  the  smelter  employees  should  succeed  in  procuring  10  and  12  hours'  pay  for 
8  hours'  work  the  excess  thus  earned  by  them  in  the  next  10  years  would  probably 
not  equal  the  total  pecuniary  losses  resulting  directly  and  indirectly  from  2  months 
of  strike. 

12.  THE  INJUNCTION  IN  STRIKES. — The  term  "  government  by  injunction  "  is  a 
mere  catchy  phrase,  and  the  tirade  against  it,  so  popular  of  late,  proceeds  from 
demagoguery  or  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctive 
powers.    Of  the  three  coordinate  powers  of  government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial — the  latter  and  its  processes,  including  injunctions,  and  all  other 
mandatory  and  prohibitory  writs,  warrants  of  arrest  and  commitments,  are  not 
only  legitimate  but  the  most  potent  and  essential  of  all. 

Without  the  use  of  warrants  and  commitments  all  legislative  and  executive 
powers  would  be  useless,  and  the  man  who  criticises  either  as  a  whole  and  with- 
out discrimination  betrays  ignorance  or  rascality. 

The  courts  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  punishment  of  crime  by  warrant  and 
commitment,  and  in  the  prevention  by  injunction  of  injuries  to  property,  and 
interference  with  others'  rights  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  this  has  been 
done  for  centuries  without  any  proposition  to  restrict  them,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  criticism  when  used  in  strikes  to  prevent  injury  to  property  or  interferences 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

That  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  is  of  course  true,  but  these  apply  to  particular  cases  and 
not  to  the  general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  law.  In  fact,  injunctions 
are  the  only  effective  prevention  of  threatened  wrongs,  as  they  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  mischief  is  done,  hence  their  usefulness  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford 
the  only  adequate  remedy  of  which  government  is  capable.  Their  effectiveness 
in  this  respect  makes  them  objectionable  to  the  advocate  of  strikes.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  axiom  that  no  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  intends  to  commit  one. 

The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions  not  known  to  ancient 
law,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  the  administration  of  the  law  must  not  keep 
pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization,  but  remain  as  a  useless  fossil. 

13.  WEEKLY  AND  SEMIMONTHLY  PAYMENT  LAWS,  ETC. — These  laws  will  injuri- 
ously affect  nearly  every  industry. 

In  so  far  as  they  require  payment  every  two  weeks,  there  are  serious  objections 
on  other  than  constitutional  grounds. 

They  interfere  with  the  settled  rules  established  throughout  the  country  by 
common  consent  for  the  transaction  of  all  business.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
business  of  the  country  is  done  on  30  days'  time  as  equivalent  to  cash.  The  laborer, 
as  well  as  every  other  man  of  reputable  habits,  can  buy  on  such  terms. 

The  coal  operators,  the  manufacturers,  and  employers  generally,  pay  their 
laborers  every  30  days,  and  in  turn  sell  their  products  at  30  days,  and  so  the  round 
of  business  goes. 
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To  single  out  and  break  one  link  of  the  system  by  shortening  the  time  of  pay- 
ment would  operate  as  a  hardship  on  one  of  the  parties  concerned  and  be  of 
doubtful  benefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  other,  and  destroy  the  equality  of  the 
system. 

Where  1,000  or  more  men  are  employed,  several  days  are  now  required  to  post 
the  accounts,  make  out  the  pay  rolls,  and  prepare  checks  for  payment.  To  double 
this  work  would  largely  increase  the  expense,  and  many  employers  who  now  find 
much  difficulty  in  meeting  monthly  pay  rolls  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet 
them  semimonthly,  with  only  monthly  returns  from  their  sales  on  which  to 
depend. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  can  not  be  denied,  that  "  pay  day  "  at  coal 
mines  and  in  some  other  occupations  means  1,  2,  or  3  days  of  idleness,  and  often 
that  many  days  of  dissipation.  To  double  these  pay  days  means  in  all  such  cases 
double  the  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  also  means  double  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  at  the  saloon,  double  the  loss  of  family  comfort,  double  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  employee,  and  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  mine  or  other  industry 
from  enforced  idleness,  as  well  as  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious miner  who  does  not  dissipate,  but  who  is  prevented  from  labor  during  such 
days  as  the  mine  stands  idle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  every  county 
and  municipality  is  behind  in  its  revenues  and  payments,  it  is  an  outrage  to  single 
out  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  and  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  do  what  they  can  not  at  present  do,  or  punish  them  as  for  a 
crime.  Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  an  outrage,  but  would  be  little  short 
itself  of  legislative  crime. 

All  laws  which  seek  to  convert  what  should  be  but  a  civil  liability  into  a  crime 
are  vicious  in  the  extreme.  Why,  if  we  are  to  become  criminals  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  pay  on  certain  days,  should  not  our  customers  and  every  man  who 
fails  to  pay  his  note  when  due  be  also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment? 

17  AND  66.  STORE  ORDERS,  COMPANY  STORES,  ETC. — We  have  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  many  unfounded  accusations  against  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  scrip,  etc. ,  being  pretty 
fully  occupied  in  attending  to  our  business,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  is  to 
pay  out  each  month  to  the  laboring  men  in  our  employ  about  $250,000,  and  a 
greater  amount  yearly  to  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  State  for 
supplies. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  state  that  this  company  never  did  and  never  intends  to 
pay  its  employees  their  wages  or  any  part  thereof  in  scrip,  the  statements  of  others 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
ments recently  made  by  Edward  Boyce  that  our  employees  were  required  to  trade 
out  their  wages  and  generally  came  out  in  debt  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  contrary  is  true.  We  paid  out  in  cash  (or  cash  checks  paid  without  discount) 
to  our  employees  in  Las  Animas  County  in  1898  $518.420,  and  for  the  month  of 
January,  1899,  $45,897,  and  about  the  same  amount  each  month  since. 

The  scrip  system  has  been  knowingly  and  persistently  misrepresented  in  order 
to  create  prejudice,  deceive  the  unthinking,  and  accomplish  ulterior  purposes.  I 
will  state  the  facts  of  the  system  and  its  operation,  prefacing  them  with  the 
statement  that  the  miner  who  has  money  on  hand,  as  most  of  them  have,  or  credit 
at  any  store,  is  under  no  necessity  of  touching  the  scrip,  although  many  do  so 
from  choice,  preferring  to  live  on  wages  earned  but  not  due,  rather  than  to  spend 
money  which  they  have  laid  by. 

At  some  of  our  mines  the  Colorado  Supply  Company  operates  stores.  At  other 
mines  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  and  to  all  these  stores 
orders  were  heretofore  given,  and  for  convenience  we  will  designate  them  all  by 
the  usual  name  of  "  company  stores."  Miners  who  procure  these  orders  are  fur- 
nished goods  at  current  prices  and  precisely  the  same  as  those  charged  outside 
cash  customers,  and  the  stocks  carried  are  extensive  and  of  the  best  class,  and 
they  are  in  no  sense  "truck  stores." 

The  system  and  occasion  of  using  store  orders  and  scrip  is  designed  for  the 
miner  who  desires  some  advance  on  his  wages  for  family  support  before  regular 
pay  day.  He  applies  at  the  mine  office  and  receives  an  order  on  the  company 
store  for  such  sum  as  he  will  probably  need  during  the  month,  say  $15.  He  goes 
to  the  store,  stirrenders  his  order  and  procures,  say,  $12  worth  of  goods — all  lie 
needs  at  that  time.  Instead  of  giving  him  credit  for  the  $15  and  charging  him 
with  the  $12  worth  of  goods  purchased  and  opening  an  account  with  him  on  the 
store  books,  charging  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  goods  he  gets,  involving 
bookkeeping  and  possible  disputes  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  account,  the  storekeeper  gives  him  the  balance  of  $3  in  scrip,  probably  in 
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$1,  50-ceut,  and  25-cent  pieces  for  convenience  in  future,  and  that  transaction  is 
closed.  In  a  few  days  the  miner's  wife,  needing  50  cents'  worth  of  goods,  takes 
that  amount  of  scrip  and  makes  the  purchase,  and.  that  transaction  is  closed. 
And  so  on  until  the  scrip  is  used  up. 

'All  bookkeeping  is  dispensed  with  and  all  chance  for  dispute  or  dissatisfaction 
is  removed,  the  miner  always  knowing  by  the  scrip  on  hand  the  amount  of  his 
credit  at  the  store. 

The  old  system  of  a  pass  book  (never  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted)  and  the  errors 
of  bookkeeping  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  book- 
keeping without  books  ever  devised,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  as  not  in  violation  of  Federal  laws,  and  in  the  form  of 
coupon  books  is  in  use  in  many  stores  for  general  customers. 

The  system  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  (because  it  is  best)  except  to  those 
who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve,  and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who 
do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and.  saloon  keepers  who  would  like  to  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  to  get  some  of  the  miners'  wages. 

It  benefits  the  miner  and  his  family  as  much  as  it  does  the  employer.  It  is  to 
his  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  pay  for  his  needs  before 
pay  day  arrives.  No  employee  is  ever  required  to  take  them. 

As  they  are  advances  on  his  pay  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  prohibition  helps 
him.  So  far  as  we  know  about  company  stores  in  Colorado,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  wages  in  orders  thereon,  as  desired  by  the  laborer,  he  is  placed  at  no  dis- 
advantage. Our  experience  as  to  the  results  where  miners  procure  promiscuous 
credit  at  stores  not  connected  with  the  mines  is  that  just  before  pay  day  some 
merchant,  having  doubts  about  some  miners  pay  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  or  about  his  willingness  to  pay,  garnishees  the  company  for  his  wages,  and 
by  the  time  the  debt  and  costs  are  paid  the  entire  wages  are  consumed.  At  mines 
where  there  are  no  company  stores  these  garnishments  are  numerous  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  unnecessary  expense  to  the  miners.  Many  of  these  claims  are  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  if  the  legislature  would  prohibit  their  sale  at  or  near 
the  mines,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than 
any  law  that  could  be  enacted. 

Trinidad  has  long  been  the  storm  center  of  this  selfish  clamor.  Some  of  the 
merchants  there,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  get,  desire  leg- 
islative assistance  in  forcing  trade  their  way  and  out  of  its  natural  channels. 
The  antiscrip  movement  is  the  pretense — the  real  purpose  is  to  interfere  with  the 
company  store  and  compel  the  miners  to  travel  to  their  stores  to  buy  family  supj 
plies.  This  they  seem  to  think  the  legislature  has  power  and  is  organized  to  do. 

To  this  clamor  against  scrip  and  company  stores  we  might  rightfully  respond 
that  inasmuch  as  we  institute  and  carry  on  the  coal  industry  at  our  own  risk  and 
expense,  and  without  which  many  of  these  adjacent  stores  and  saloons  could  not 
exist,  why  should  we  not  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  benefits  incidental  to  the 
business?  When  these  merchants  employ  help  do  they  not  expect  their  employees 
to  patronize  them?  Will  they  obey  this  law  and  pay  nothing  but  cash  to  their 
employees?  Or  do  they  want  a  law  to  be  enforced  against  us,  but  which  they 
can  disobey  at  will? 

We  are  not  contending  for  the  right  to  reap  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our 
business.  We  simply  want  to  be  let  alone  in  the  right  to  conduct  our  business  as 
others  do — in  our  own  way  and  in  a  manner  which  has  been  considered  lawful 
since  the  business  of  the  world  began;  and  we  object  to  any  legislative  and  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  manage  it  for  us  or  force  trade  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  having  no  hand  in  its  origin,  are  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  conditions. 

Is  it  expected  that  in  obedience  to  this  law  the  farmers,  merchants,  mining 
companies,  traders,  and  people  generally  will  no  longer  pay  an  employee  any  part 
of  his  wages  in  "trade?"  If  a  law  was  passed  simply  forbidding  newspapers  to 
deduct  from  his  wages  advertising  or  subscription  due  from  an  employee  you 
would  probably  regard  it  as  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  interference  with  the 
natural  rights  of  both  parties,  yet  this  law  does  that  and  more,  as  jt  undertakes 
to  bind  every  employer  and  employee,  ditch  and  reservoir  companies  only  excepted. 
How  much  ought  a  laborer  to  respect  so-called  legislation  which  forbids  his 
employer  to  furnish  him  flour,  house  rent,  coal,  or  any  other  necessity  of  life 
unless  he  pays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  coming  to  him  as 
wages?  Yet  that  is  what  this  law  is  intended  to  do. 

No  doubt  it  has  been  violated  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer, 
merchant,  and  business  man  in  the  State  (including  the  select  few  at  Trinidad  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  passed) ,  and  the  legislators  who  voted  for  it,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  it  disgraces  the  statute  book. 
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No  case  ever  tried  has  developed  and  no  legislative  or  other  committee  has  ever 
investigated  the  uses  or  abuses  of  scrip  and  company  stores  in  Colorado,  but  the 
charges  have  been  reiterated  so  often  by  self-appointed  and  pretended  friends  of 
labor  that  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  legislature  and  many  uninformed  people, 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  means  of  oppression. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  validity  of  bills  of  this  character  before  the  supreme 
court  their  promoters  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  institute  a  legislative  inquiry 
by  committee  to  investigate  the  facts  as  to  scrip  and  company  stores  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  miners,  that  the  public  might  no  longer  be  deceived;  but  it 
was  not  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

-  Notwithstanding  this  law — from  its  title  to  its  emergency  clause — is  permeated 
with  the  microbes  of  unconstitutionalty,  we  do  not  care  to  be  placed  in  the  atti- 
tude of  violating  it,  and  so  instead  of  drawing  an  order  ourselves,  as  formerly,  the 
miner  now  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  and  its  only 
effect  so  far  has  been  to  impose  on  the  miner  the  cost  of  the  revenue  stamp 
required  on  his  draft. 

It  belongs  to  that  class  of  ' '  bomb-throwing  "  legislation  which  generally  results 
in  injuring  those  it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  aid. 

The  coal  miners  in  our  employ  are  not  poorly  paid,  nor  are  they  suffering,  but 
are  in  general  as  comfortable  and  well  satisfied  as  any  other  class  of  laborers  and 
are  provided  with  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  which  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  country  towns,  all  of  which  receive  material  aid  from  the  company. 

Coal  miners  are  so  far  from  being  subject  to  coercion  that  they  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  open  demands  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  if  not  granted,  to 
strike,  but  the  agitators  (who  nourish  in  times  of  controversy  and  starve  in  times 
of  peace)  have  never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  demand  the  abolition  of 
scrip  or  company  stores. 

19.  MINE  TENEMENTS,  ETC. — As  applied  to  our  coal  mines,  and  I  believe  gener- 
ally in  Colorado,  these  tenements  are  in  general  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  the  occupants. 

We  build  good  frame  houses  at  our  mines  for  all  employees  who  desire  them 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent,  based  on  cost.  Many  others  buy  lots 
and  build  their  own  houses,  preferring  to  do  so.  Others  prefer  to  save  rent  or 
cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  shacks  of  inferior  character.  This  latter 
class,  as  a  rule,  have  more  money  saved  up  than  any  other  and  adopt  such  methods 
of  living  in  order  to  accumulate  money,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
adopt  no  better  method  if  they  were  comparatively  wealthy  until  their  natural 
characteristics  are  changed  by  long  association,  if  perchance  that  will  accomplish 
it.  Their  characteristics  in  this  respect  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Apache  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  for  whom  the  Government  builds  good  houses,  in  which  the 
Indians  put  their  domestic  animals,  while  they  continue  to  reside  in  tents,  winter 
and  summer.  This  has  existed  for  more  than  15  years,  and  probably  will  always 
exist  with  the  majority  of  them. 

At  several  of  our  mining  towns  and  wherever  there  is  available  water  and  no 
regular  water  company,  we  have  built  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines,  conveying  the 
water  to  hydrants  in  the  streets,  where  free  water  is  furnished  to  all  residents. 
Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  the  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
These  water  systems  cost  us  large  sums. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  at  all  our  mines  schoolhouses  have 
been  built  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the  number  of  population,  some  of 
them  being  the  best  in  their  respective  counties.  To  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  these  we  contribute  the  lots  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  building  cost, 
both  by  taxation  and  donation,  and  always  encourage  the  building  of  sightly  and 
commodious  structures. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the  Home  Gazette,  a 
family  newspaper  published  in  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County,  by  the  ex-superin- 
tendent of  county  schools,  in  reference  to  our  mining  town  of  Sopris.  The  article 
is  one  of  a  series  reviewing  the  schools  of  the  county  in  January,  1899.  Similar 
articles  were  published  referring  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  schools  at  the  other 
coal  mines  operated  by  us  in  that  county,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  time 
with  their  reproduction. 

"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"  No  town  in  Las  Animas  County  takes  so  great  a  pride  in  its  public  schools  as 
Sopris,  and  none  has  greater  reason  to  do  so.  The  school  building  is  the  largest, 
best  arranged,  and  best  appointed  of  any  in  the  county  outside  of  Trinidad.  The 
building  is  a  2-story  brick  in  semi-Queen  Anne  style,  40  by  60,  occupying  a  lot 
100  by  150  feet,  inclosed  with  a  neat  wrought-iron  fence  on  a  dressed-stone  foun- 
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dation.  The  east  and  west  entrances  have  flagstone  walks  and  neat  porches.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and  20  thrifty  trees,  surrounding  the  build- 
ing, have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  afford  grateful  shade.  An  elegant  18-foot 
flag  floats  on  proper  occasions  from  a  stately  painted  pole  in  the  grounds.  The 
several  rooms  are  supplied  with  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  globes,  maps, 
charts,  and  school  appliances,  and,  as  Professor  Ouster  expressed  it,  '  There  is 
nothing  needed  for  school  purposes  with  which  we  are  not  supplied  unless  the 
district  had  money  to  throw  away.'  In  the  principal's  room  is  a  handsome  cabi- 
net organ,  which  is  in  daily  use  in  school  exercises.  A  recent  division  of  the 
district  has  reduced  the  attendance  of  pupils  to  a  number  where  each  can  be 
given  individual  attention,  and  the  progress  for  the  past  month  has  been  very 
marked. 

"GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Prof.  J.  E.  Ouster  is  engaged  on  his  fifth  year's  work  in  the  Sopris  schools, 
which  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  his  general  ability  and  efficiency.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  had  3  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  before  entering  upon  his  duties  in  Sopris.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  graded  as  to  furnish  a  thorough  English  education,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  where  his  pupils  have  changed  to  the  Trinidad  schools  they  have 
entered  and  been  able  to  sustain  their  positions  in  corresponding  grades. 

"PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

"  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
in  this  lower  grade.  Their  work  in  arithmetic  surpasses  anything  we  ever  wit- 
nessed in  pupils  of  their  age.  Children  only  2  years  out  of  the  kindergarten 
answered  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  which  included  fractions,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  all  in  one  problem,  as  readily  and  promptly 
as  an  accomplished  bookkeeper  could  have  done,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
without  error  or  hesitation.  Specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  were  most  excellent 
work,  and  drill  in  physical-culture  exercises  was  performed  in  perfect  time  and 
motion.  Miss  Mollie  Houchins,  the  teacher,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Trinidad  High 
School.  She  has  had  5  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  2  of  which  have  been  in 
Sopris,  and  in  all  her  work  shows  both  thorough  training  and  a  natural  aptitude 
for  her  calling. 

"THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  which  the  people  of 
Sopris  have  good  reason  to  be  especially  proud,  it  is  the  kindergarten.  About  7 
years  ago  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kebler ,  whose  husband  is  the  general  manager  of  the  C.  F.  and 
I.  Company,  suggested  to  the  people  of  Sopris  that  they  should  establish  a  kinder- 
garten, and  to  aid  them  in  doing  so  she  gave  them  a  handsome  piano  and  much 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  work.  She  has  ever  since  shown  much  interest  in 
the  undertaking,  and  its  remarkable  success  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
efforts.  The  kindergarten  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  wings,  and  scenery  sufficient  to  make  it  a  very 
comfortable  hall  for  public  entertainments.  In  it  about  75  little  tots  are  gath- 
ered every  school  day  and  started  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  An  hour  spent  in 
watching  their  exercises  was  full  of  interest.  To  properly  describe  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  our  pen.  The  constant  aim  of  the  successful  kindergarten  teacher 
is  to  impart  instruction  without  making  it  a  task  to  the  child — to  amuse  and  at 
the  same  time  to  instruct.  The  exercises,  which  at  first  glance  seem  only  play, 
have  each  a  purpose  and  an  object.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  the  carpenter  is 
taken  up.  The  child  is  told  how  he  builds  the  house  we  live  in.  Then  miniature 
trees  are  planted  in  a  sand  bed.  The  children  go  through  the  several  motions  of 
cutting  down  the  tree,  cutting  it  into  logs,  sawing  the  logs  into  lumber,  planing 
and  cutting  the  boards  into  lengths  and  nailing  them  in  position,  and  when  the 
lesson  is  done  the  children  can  not  only  repeat  it,  but  have  quite  as  correct  an 
idea  of  the  methods  of  cutting  lumber  and  building  houses  as  their  elders.  We 
can  easily  realize  the  infinite  tact,  patience,  and  special  training  requisite  for  a 
successful  kindergarten  teacher,  and  in  Miss  Lois  Thompson  we  find  them  fully 
realized.  She  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  teaching  by  a  3-years'  course 
in  the  Denver  Normal,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  her  work.  Miss  Maud 
Morgan,  of  Trinidad,  is  assistant  teacher  in  this  department  and  is  meeting  with 
marked  success." 

29.  THE  SHORTER  WORKDAY. — The  shorter  workday  will  not  benefit  the  major- 
ity of  workmen  unless  preceded  or  at  least  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and 
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means  of  spending  the  time  while  not  working.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  such  time  is  now  usually  spent  by  the  majority.  While  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  more  physical  rest,  the  gain  in  this  respect  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

If  the  saloons  were  abolished,  or  congregating  at  them  less  common,  and  intel- 
lectual employments  provided,  and  men  could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  the  shorter  workday  might  in  some  occupations  be  advantageous.  But  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  it  would  not  be,  for  the  following  reasons:  Coal  is 
mined  in  Colorado  (and  probably  in  most  Western  States)  only  as  orders  for  it 
are  received.  Competition,  disintegration,  and  the  cost  of  handling  forbid  its 
being  mined  and  stored  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  The  result  is  that  during 
the  winter,  when  the  demand  is  great,  the  coal  miner  (who  mines  by  the  ton) 

guts  in  10  to  12  hours  per  day  and  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  worked 
ut  8  hours  per  day  it  would,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  (and  this  demand  often 
means  suffering  if  not  promptly  supplied) ,  require  the  employment  of  25  per  cent 
or  30  per  cent  more  miners.  In  the  summer  time,  when  the  demand  is  light  and 
most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  this  25  or  30  per  cent  of  additional  men  must 
have  their  share  of  work,  thus  cutting  down  the  earning  opportunity  of  the  oth- 
ers, in  some  cases  below  living  wages. 

This  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  law  in  coal 
mining  here. 

A  large  amount  of  our  Colorado  coal  goes  into  adjacent  noncoal-producing 
States,  and  we  there  meet  the  competition  of  Wyoming  and  other  coal  States 
which  have  no  such  laws,  and  this  competition  effectually  prevents  any  increase 
in  prices.  This  competition  reaches  even  into  Colorado  in  some  places. 

If  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  coal  miners,  on  account  of  their  working  by  the 
ton  instead  of  the  day,  and  does  apply  to  all  other  inside  workmen  who  work  by  the 
day,  such  as  drivers,  timbermen,  and  the  like,  it  works  unequally,  to  our  great 
disadvantage,  in  this,  that  if  a  coal  miner  works  10  hours  we  must,  in  order  to 
draw  out  his  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  his  excavation,  have  extra 
men  to  work  the  2  hours  over  the  8-hour  shift  of  the  regular  drivers,  etc.,  and 
it  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  get  men  to  work  so  short  a  time  each  day. 
The  consequence  is  that  our  inside  men,  seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
law,  are  voluntarily  working  10  hours. 

The  8-hour  law  of  Colorado,  which  so  unfavorably  affects  the  great  and  vital 
industries  of  Colorado,  was  engineered  in  the  legislature  by  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  or  substantial  information  on  the  subjects  it  bore  most  severely  on,  the 
leader  in  the  house  being  a  clerk  in  a  Denver  clothing  store.  Those  who  opposed 
it  were  men  of  experience  in  mining.  As  originally  introduced  it  had  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  healthy  or  unhealthy  employments,  but  covered  nearly  all 
classes  of  wage  labor,  and  those  who  listened  to  the  debates  on  the  subject,  as  I 
did,  will  bear  witness  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  made  no  pretense  that  it 
involved  any  questions  of  health,  or  anything  more  than  an  entering  wedge  to 
increase  wages  generally  by  shortening  the  hours  of  work,  and  this  is  now  the 
question  publicly  advocated  by  the  labor  leaders,  regardless  of  whether  the  law  is 
held  valid  or  otherwise. 

Finally  the  Utah  law  was  substituted  because,  measured  by  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  it  had  passed  the  legal  test,  in  the  hope  that  our  own  court  might  be 
thereby  induced  to  overrule  its  former  decision,  and  a  start  at  least  be  made 
toward  a  universal  8-hour  day. 

As  regards  coal  mining,  if  there  were  any  statistics  on  the  subject  they  would 
show  beyond  dispute  that,  so  far  as  general  health  is  concerned  (excluding  lia- 
bility to  accident) ,  the  coal  miner  is  the  healthiest  of  all  workmen,  for  the  reason 
that  he  works  in  an  even  temperature  the  year  round  and  is  never  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  intense  cold  and  heat  to  which  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and 
other  outdoor  workmen,  or  the  average  indoor  workman  is,  nor  to  the  dripping 
water  often  existing  in  metalliferous  mines.  Nor  do  gases  affect  the  coal  miner 
for  these,  whenever  they  exist,  must  of  necessity,  to  prevent  explosions,  be  effec- 
tually dispelled  by  powerful  air  currents  from  large  steam  fans,  and  in  all  extensive 
coal  mines  these  fans  supply  a  constant  flow  of  pure  air  to  the  inside  workmen, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  stop  day  or  night.  Its  basis  as  a  conserver  of  health  is 
again  swept  away  by  the  concession  of  its  advocates  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
courts  that  it  reaches  only  the  employer  and  his  employee,  and  not  the  owners  of 
the  small  coal  or  metal  mines  who  choose  to  work  themselves,  as  if  their  health 
was  not  of  as  much  public  importance  as  that  of  those  who  work  for  others. 

Should  cooperative  mining  and  smelting  come  so  that  every  workman  shall 
become  a  joint  owner  (another  shibboleth  of  the  unsatisfied)  the  8-hour  law  will 
then  come  to  naught  by  their  own  interpretation. 
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While  I  do  not  claim  to  understand  the  smelting  business,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge and  observation  that  a  great  many  men  working  in  them  are  not  exposed  to 
either  the  furnace  heat  or  fumes,  yet  the  law  makes  no  distinction,  nor  does  it  dis- 
tinguish between  mines  which  are  wet  or  poorly  ventilated  as  it  would  if  it  were 
really  intended  to  preserve  health  and  nothing  more.  Its  insincerity,  and  that  of 
8-hour  laws  generally  and  their  advocates^  also  appears  in  that  their  efforts  at 
amelioration  stop  at  the  male  sex,  or,  at  most,  the  women  and  children  who  work 
for  wages,  and  fail  to  reach  the  women  who  work  in  hot  kitchens  over  the  stoves 
and  washtubs  of  these  philanthropists  from  daylight  until  bedtime,  while  the 
husband  is  proposing  to  spend  16  hours  in  sleep  and  idleness.  The  woman  editor 
of  a  Kansas  paper  punctured  this  bubble  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  when  she 
said,  "This  country  is  full  of  howling  8-hour  men  with  patient  14-hour  wives." 

If  an  amendment  had  been  offered  extending  the  8-hour  day  to  the  wives  it 
would  have  been  voted  down.  As  it  was,  the  law  was  passed  under  the  whip  and 
spur  of  the  unions,  not  as  an  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  but 
because  there  were  but  few  members  of  sufficient  independence  to  say  no,  and  as 
a  mere  scheme  to  raise  wages. 

The  effect  of  the  law,  if  held  valid,  and  it  operates  to  raise  wages  25  per  cent, 
as  intended,  will  be  particularly  injurious  to  our  steel  works,  as  we  are  compelled 
to  compete  for  our  heaviest  business  with  the  cheaper  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the 
Eastern  States,  which  are  not  handicapped  by  8-hour  laws.  At  present  a  slight 
difference  in  freight  rates  saves  us  a  small  profit,  which  has  never  been  as  much 
as  25  per  cent.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  this  State  that  just  as  it  was  recover- 
ing from  political  vagaries  and  antisilver  movements,  it  should  be,  by  a  lot  of 
shortsighted,  inexperienced  legislators,  plunged  into  difficulties  not  imposed  upon 
any  other  State  with  competitive  industries. 

The  8-hour  day  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  coal  mines  or  compel  an  increase  of 
equipment,  capital,  and  cost  of  production.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Illinois. 

The  West,  with  high  costs  and  wages,  is  struggling  for  commercial  equality  with 
the  East,  with  low  costs  and  wages,  and  the  former  should  not  be  the  first  to  burden 
itself  with  shorter  hours  or  increased  wages. 

The  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  day  with  10  hours'  pay  at  this  time  will  close 
many  of  the  low-grade  metalliferous  mines,  and  their  employees  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  owners  be  either  ruined  or  greatly  injured. 

To  attempt  to  compel  the  8-hour  day  by  legal  enactments,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  the  interests  of  the  people  generally,  is  thoughtless  and  ill  advised.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  years  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  where  rich  mines  and 
other  conditions  enabled  the  employer  to  bear  it.  If  it  ought  to  come,  it  will 
come  in  other  places  by  natural  conditions  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb 
business  or  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  If  it  shall  thus  become  uni- 
versal, no  one  will  object  to  it. 

31.  COOPERATION,  ETC. — This,  as  a  general  thing,  I  do  not  think  can  be  put  on  a 

Eractical  and  successful  basis,  either  by  making  workmen  joint  partners  or  stock- 
olders,  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  As  a  rule,  the  profits  or  dividends  on  stock  are  too  small,  much  below  the 
average  local  interest  rates,  and  will  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists. 

(2)  In  nearly  every  business  there  comes  a  time  when  losses  occur  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their  own 
money  to  save  the  business,  and  this  will  not  be  acceptable. 

(3)  As  nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enterprises  result  in  failure  and 
either  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved,  it  is  too  risky.    A  few  money- 
making  cooperative  concerns  have  flourished  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  they  make  money. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  was  practicable. 

35.  COLORED  LABOR,  ETC. — Out  of  our  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored, 
they  being  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  and  mines,  and  they  are  in  general 
quite  satisfactory,  fully  as  much  so  as  correspondingly  unskilled  white  labor. 
They  are  less  given  to  strikes  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and  are  fully  equal 
to  white  labor  in  endurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  The  present  turbulence 
among  the  white  laborers  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  colored 
ones  wherever  it  exists. 

Japanese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  As  to  non-English  speaking  men, 
our  experience  is  that  they  are  less  desirable  than  those  who  speak  English,  they 
being  less  intelligent,  more  suspicious,  clannish,  and  easier  led  to  violence,  besides 
doing  their  work  more  mechanically  than  intelligently. 

51,  52,  AND  53.  TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS. — On  these  subjects  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  insincerity  of  public  expression  than  on  any  other  subject  now 
before  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  mostly  the  result  of  political  ambition,  and  it  is 
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gratifying  to  find  a  man  with  the  independence  shown  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  testi- 
mony before  this  commission. 

It  is  true  that  the  trusts  buy  up  the  concerns  throughout  the  country,  close  some 
of  them,  and  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  that 
might  happen.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country  have  failed  from  overcompetition  or  overproduc- 
tion, resulting  not  only  in  closing  them  and  throwing  men  out  of  employment, 
but  leaving  the  employees  and  all  other  creditors  unpaid.  When  closed  by  trusts, 
employees  and  creditors  are  paid  and  owners  have  something  left.  If  the  closing 
must  come,  is  not  this  result  preferable  to  bankruptcy? 

It  is  also  stated  that  thousands  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
are  investing  in  trust  securities.  This  is  certainly  news,  and  if  true  proves  too 
much,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  capitalist  is  not  alone  guilty,  and  if  worthless 
stocks  are  sold  to  speculators  and  it  will  cure  the  nation  of  stock  speculation  and 
manipulation,  it  may  be  worth  all  it  costs,  even  if  some  of  the  speculators  do  live 
in  the  country. 

When  did  we  have  cheap  oil  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  The  box  of 
matches  which  some  years  ago  we  paid  10  cents  for  we  now  get  for  a  cent,  not- 
withstanding the  Diamond  Match  Company.  The  potato  and  melon  growers  of 
Colorado  have  for  years  been  in  trusts,  and  yet  the  price  of  potatoes  and  canta- 
loupes is  lower  than  ever  and  the  supply  more  regular.  The  beer  trust  absorbed 
the  breweries  of  the  country,  but  the  price  of  beer  has  not  advanced. 

The  churches  have  long  been  trying  to  consolidate,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  the  mutual  concessions  required  to  complete  the 
trust. 

The  labor  unions  are  trying  to  organize  themselves  into  a  bigger  trust,  but  the 
politicians  do  not  say  much  about  it.  The  newspapers  have  an  Associated  Press 
trust  of  the  most  prohibitory  kind.  Expansion  is  now  a  popular  idea,  and  the 
Cuba  and  Philippine  trust  is  now  in  process  of  formation. 

The  powers  of  the  world  are  just  now  engaged  in  organizing  a  peace  trust  which 
is  intended  to  and  will  close  all  the  factories  and  throw  out  of  employment  all  the 
men  now  engaged  in  making  vessels  and  munitions  of  war — more,  probably,  than 
will  be  thrown  out  by  all  the  other  trusts. 

The  mere  closing  of  factories  and  throwing  men  out  of  employment  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  test  by  which  the  good  or  evil  of  a  movement  is  determined.  Nor  is  the 
mere  advancement  of  prices  invariably  or  generally  bad.  Competition  may  result 
in  lower  prices,  but  that  is  not  always  an  unmixed  good.  Too  low  prices  mean 
correspondingly  low  wages,  and  too  low  wages  mean  hardship  for  workingmen 
and  consequent  inability  to  buy  supplies,  and  the  evil  goes  round  the  circle  of 
business.  Prices  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer (including  fair  wages  to  the  workmen)  are  not  conducive  to  prosperity. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  tariff  protection  on  articles  made  by  the  trusts  in  order 
to  destroy  them  by  letting  in  foreign  products  takes  no  account  of  the  American 
workmen  (employed  by  the  trusts) ,  who  will  also  be  destroyed. 

That  all  trusts  will  so  control  production  that  prices  will  go  injuriously  high  is 
not  proven.  I  am  not  their  apologist  or  their  defender.  I  do  not  know  as  yet 
whether  in  the  long  run  they  will  work  for  evil  or  good.  Nor  dp  I  believe  anyone 
else  does.  I  simply  want  to  express  a  dissent  (in  which  I  believe  two-thirds  of 
the  business  men  of  the  community  will  concur)  from  the  general  unreasoning 
storm  against  trusts  which  as  yet  is  no  more  than  prophetic,  without  any  assured 
ability  in  the  prophets  to  foretell. 

A  politician  once  remarked  that  "  the  Democratic  party  knows  how  the  land 
lies  on  public  questions."  His  opponent  replied,  "  Yes,  and  the  land  knows  how 
the  Democratic  party  lies  on  public  questions/'  This  still  holds  good. 

The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platform 
denounces  them  most  severely.  These  political  leaders  and  newspapers  started 
the  crusade  against  them,  and  those  of  each  party  are  now  endeavoring  to  howl 
louder  than  the  others,  until  the  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  national 
calamity  has  occurred,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  roaring  in  other  people's  ears. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Depew,  referring  to  trusts,  stated  that  "  7  out  of  10  are 
frauds."  Mr.  Depew  informs  me  that  he  made  no  such  statement.  On  such  airy 
assertions  as  this  the  antitrust  sentiment  is  fed. 

What  the  people  would  like  to  know  is,  not  that  trusts  have  immense  capital, 
absorb  and  close  numerous  concerns  and  turn  men  out  of  employment  for  a  time, 
but  what  has  been  the  net  result  and  what  will  it  be  if  they  increase  in  number. 
This  must  be  shown  by  facts  in  detail.  If  the  trust  is  to  live  it  will  live  despite 
all  opposition,  otherwise  it  will  die  of  its  own  inherent  weakness. 

58.  THE  EXTENSION  OF   FOREIGN   MARKETS,  ETC. — Under  the  stimulus  of 
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increased  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products  and  improved  machinery  recently 
introduced  in  our  steel  works,  one  of  our  officers  went  in  January  last  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies,  we  having  been  able 
during  the  last  2  years,  by  reason  of  our  nearness  to  these  and  other  markets 
reached  through  San  Francisco,  to  dispose  of  steel  and  iron  products  in  those 
countries  to  an  amount  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law,  in 
connection  with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,  necessitated  cabling  him  to 
take  no  orders  and  make  no  contracts,  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
for  the  present  discontinued,  as  we  can  not  hope  to  meet  the  competition  existing 
if  our  production  cost  is  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  expected  if  this  law  is  to 
stand. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  all  industries  in  this  State  having  a  market  through 
or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entirely  excluded  therefrom,  or  greatly  handicapped, 
if  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work  is  to  be  the  rule. 

66.  LAWS  REGULATING  SCREENS. — In  order  to  fully  understand  their  scope  and 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  coal  is  at  present  weighed  at  some  of 
the  mines.  Each  pit  car,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  pushed  upon  the  tipple 
and  dumped,  the  contents  passing  down  over  a  screen  chute  through  which  the 
slack,  dirt,  etc.,  falls,  while  the  "  lump  "  or  larger  coal  passes  on  into  the  railroad 
car  at  the  foot  of  the  chute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal  is  then  taken  by  track 
scales,  and  the  amount  of  such  weight  credited  to  the  proper  miner.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  with  each  pit  car  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  The  miner's  wages 
are  adjusted  on  the  amount  of  lump  coal  thus  produced.  In  short,  he  is  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  highest  grade  of  merchantable  coal  produced. 

These  laws  propose  to  change  this  entire  plan,  and  compel  the  mine  operator  to 
abandon  the  use  of  track  scales  for  such  purpose,  and  put  in  at  the  top  of  the 
tipple  new  scales  to  do  this  weighing.  In  effect,  the  laws  prescribe  the  method  by 
which  mines  shall  be  run,  and  by  severe  penalties  prevent  not  only  the  operator 
but  the  miner  from  pursuing  any  other  or  better  method.  That  the  method  of 
weighing  in  the  railroad  car  on  the  track  is  better  and  fairer  has  never  been 
questioned  by  any  person  familiar  with  coal  mining,  and  unprejudiced,  be  he 
miner  or  operator. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion: 

In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal,  the  object  is  to  get  as  large  percentage  as 
possible  of  lump  coal,  as  that  is  the  most  valuable  for  use,  and  hence  commands 
the  highest  price,  while  the  finer  coal  and  slack  is  either  thrown  aside  and  wasted 
or  sold  at  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  "  lump  "  coal  preyents  a  waste  of 
the  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  wasted  depends  largely  on  the  skill  and  care  of  the  miner 
in  mining  it. 

An  unskillful  or  careless  miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  and  slack 
coal  in  mining  out  a  cubic  yard  that  a  skillful  and  careful  one  will,  thus  practi- 
cally destroying  what  is,  and  might  otherwise  continue  to  be,  an  item  of  economic 
value.  Or,  if  the  miner  is  disposed  to  be  dishonest,  he  can  load  dirt  and  rock  in 
the  bottom  of  his  car  and  cover  i£  with  good  coal. 

By  the  proposed  laws  they  must  each  be  paid  the  same  sum  per  pound  for  the 
contents  of  their  cars,  regardless  of  the  skill  or  care  used  in  its  production  or  of 
the  value  of  it  to  the  operator,  thus  offering  a  premium  for  unskillful,  careless,  or 
dishonest  work,  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the  operator,  and  the  useless 
waste  or  destruction  of  one  of  the  sources  of  economic  wealth  of  the  country. 

At  some  mines  in  Colorado  where  the  coal  is  sold  by  the  "run  of  mine" — that 
is,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine — the  miner  is  paid  the  same  way;  also,  where 
the  coal  is  used  for  coking,  the  miner  is  paid  on  slack  and  all;  but  where  the  coal 
is  screened  for  domestic  use  he  is  paid  on  screened  coal  or  lump  only;  in  the 
latter  case  the  price  paid  the  miner  is  proportionately  larger  per  ton  than  in  the 
former;  but  the  daily  earnings  are  the  same  in  each  case,  and  no  injustice  is  done 
to  anyone  thereby. 

Thus  where,  from  the  nature  of  things,  convenience  or  justice  requires  weigh- 
ing on  top,  it  is  done,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  any  fair-minded 
legislator  should  desire  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  systematic  conduct  of 
our  business. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  make  application  to 
the  operators  for  any  change  of  methods  which  are  desired  by  a  majority  of  them. 
This  they  do  for  an  increase  of  wages,  for  the  appointment  of  check  weighmen, 
and  the  like.  If  the  demand  is  fair,  it  is  complied  with.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
application  to  operators  has  been  made  for  "weighing  on  top,"  or  for  any  such 
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changes  as  these  bills  contemplate.  The  great  majority  of  miners  are  not  only 
content  with  the  present  method  of  weighing,  but  are  opposed  to  any  other  as 
unfair  to  the  skilled  workmen.  There  are  always  a  few  restless  agitators  at  every 
•mine  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  fomenting  discord  or  devising  some 
plan  to  cinch  their  employers,  and  it  is  these  men,  and  not  the  industrious,  capable 
miner,  who  have  made  whatever  stir  has  been  made  in  relation  to  top  weighing. 
If  the  question  were  submitted  to  every  coal  miner  in  Colorado,  free  from  any 
influence  upon  either  side,  the  majority  would  be  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any 
change. 

If  the  change  is  made,  wages  must  be  readjusted  on  a  basis  per  ton  of  car  con- 
tents, including  coal,  dirt,  and  rock.  The  scale  or  rate  per  ton  for  mining  must 
then  be  reduced,  or  the  selling  price  increased,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  margin 
now  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  selling  price  to  bear  the  consequent  increase 
of  cost.  The  readjustment  of  wages  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty 
between  those  concerned. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  mine  operators  have  to  surmount  in  the  operation  of  a 
mine  to  its  full  capacity  is  the  inability  to  pass  the  coal  over  the  tipple  and  into 
the  railroad  cars  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  mine. 

Where  the  coal  is  weighed  on  the  railroad  car  after  being  dumped,  no  time  that 
could  possibly  be  saved  is  lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car  is  being 
run  back  from  the  tipple  and  another  run  on. 

If  the  coal  must  be  weighed  in  the  pit  car,  the  car  must  stop  at  the  top  scales  to 
be  weighed  before  being  dumped,  and  all  the  time  required  in  doing  this  is  wasted, 
and  if  strict  compliance  is  enforced,  it  would  operate  to  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  mine  quite  25  per  cent,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  would  retard  the  mining  to 
the  detriment  of  the  miners. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  any  legislative  interference,  even  if  it  could 
be  constitutionally  done. 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  bill  requiring  weighing  in  the  pit  car  does  not 
compel  payment  for  rock,  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  car,  but  for  the  coal  only.  The  orig- 
inator of  this  thought  fails  to  inform  us  how  the  weight  of  the  "coal  only"  is  to 
be  determined  in  such  case,  unless  the  car  is  to  be  unloaded  and  the  coal  sorted 
before  weighing. 

If  the  miner  at  "domestic  coal"  mines  must  be  paid  for  his  slack,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  him  to  prevent  waste  by  careful  mining. 

The  division  of  the  coal  into  its  various  grades,  the  weighing  of  each  grade  sep- 
arately, and  the  payment  of  a  different  price  for  each  is  wholly  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  time  and  bookkeeping  required  to  accomplish  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  where  the  miner  is  not  paid  for  the  slack  he  is  not  paid  for 
all  the  coal  he  mines,  and  this  suggestion,  at  first  impression,  seems  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  mere  juggling  with  words.  The  miner  is  paid  for  all  the  coal 
he  mines  just  as  actually  as  if  he  was  paid  by  the  day,  but  the  basis  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  his  pay  is  the  lump  coal,  and  if  his  wages  are  sufficient  it 
is  not  material  how  they  are  arrived  at.  If  payment  on  the  basis  of  slack  and 
coal  is  made,  it  simply  means  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  rate  per  ton  for 
mining. 

A  farmer  paying  for  having  rails  made  would  naturally  want  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  good  rails  produced  and  not  on  those  spoiled  by  careless  work,  for  in 
that  case  he  would  not  only  lose  his  timber,  needlessly  wasted,  but  be  paying  for 
the  labor  involved  in  wasting  it. 

The  miner  timbers  his  room,  lays  his  track,  etc.,  for  which  no  specific  compen- 
sation is  paid,  but  it  is  all  taken  into  consideration  and  included  in  the  price  per 
ton  paid  for  mining.  There  is  as  much  reason  in  requiring  separate  accounts 
kept  of  these  items  and  pay  distributed  thereon  as  in  the  demand  for  paying  on 
slack  coal. 

The  carpenter,  the  mechanic,  the  cabinetmaker,  and  the  laborer  generally 
when  not  paid  by  the  day  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  finished  work  he  produces, 
and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  he  uses,  nor  on  the  sum  of  his  finished  work 
added  to  the  chips  he  makes.  What  reason  is  there  for  paying  the  miner  for  his 
chips  if  for  his  finished  work  (the  lump  coal)  he  receives  adequate  compensation 
for  his  labor?  As  before  stated,  the  claim  must  be  based  on  the  purely  sentimental 
ground  that  he  should  have  the  total  of  his  product  weighed  and  his  pay  based 
thereon,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  legislature  is  asked  to  act.  It  is  this  abstract 
sentiment — so  seductive  in  theory,  but  so  useless  in  practice — that  enables  the 
agitator  to  win  the  unthinking  to  the  support  of  this  scheme. 

Our  claim  is  that  the  system  of  weighing  at  the  bottom  is  the  best,  fairest,  and 
most  accurate  system  that  can  be  devised;  that  it  serves  to  unite  the  interest  of 
the  miner  with  that  of  the  operator  and  the  State,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
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quantity  of  merchantable  coal  of  the  highest  grade  and  greatest  economic  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  skillful  and  careful  miner. 

A  distribution  of  the  price  paid  so  as  to  cover  specifically  by  weight  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  coal  produced  would  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  merely  and  of  no 
benefit  to  the  miner,  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  operator.  If  the  price  paid  for 
lump  coal  is  not  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  miner's  labor*,  the  complaint 
should  be  against  insufficient  wages  and  not  against  the  system  by  which  the 
wages  are  arrived  at. 

But  there  is  no  general  demand  for  higher  wages;  there  can  not  well  be,  as 
industrious  and  careful  miners  now  earn  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  day,  and  wages  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  years. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  of  the  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  produced 
in  Colorado  not  less  than  one-third  is  sold  in  adjoining  States,  and  there  comes  in 
sharp  competition  with  their  domestic  product  and  also  with  coals  from  farther 
East.  It  is  only  by  the  most  economical  management  that  this  foreign  trade  has 
been  held  by  Colorado  producers,  and  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  reduced  to  a 
few  cents  per  ton.  Every  additional  expense  imposed  on  Colorado  coal  produc- 
tion operates  to  restrict  the  boundaries  within  which  it  can  be  sold,  and  conse- 
quently decreases  the  demand. 

Much  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  miners  being  overworked  and  poorly 
paid,  and  doubtless  some  legislators  have  had  their  sympathy  aroused  by  such 
general  statements.  We  can  only  say  in  reply  to  these  that  our  pay  rolls  will 
show  that  hundreds  of  our  miners  earn  over  $100  per  month  net — that  is,  after  all 
deductions  for  powder,  oil,  and  the  like  (necessary  expenses  of  mining)  are  made. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  highest  earnings,  because  such  only  properly  represents 
what  a  skillful  and  industrious  miner  can  earn,  and  that,  and  not  what  an 
unskillful  and  lazy  one  does  earn,  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  test  the  rate 
of  wages. 

While  we  are  ready  to  and  do  admit  that  the  coal  miner  works  hard  and  incurs 
dangers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  he  labors  he  has  neither  heat,  cold, 
nor  storms  to  contend  with,  but  can  prosecute  his  labor  the  year  round  in  an  even 
temperature,  free  from  delays  or  inconvenience  from  the  elements,  which  inter- 
fere in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  all  above-ground  employments.  His  occupa- 
tion is  a  healthy  one;  he  has  no  taskmaster,  but  works  when  and  as  many  hours 
as  he  likes,  and  rests  when  he  feels  like  it.  It  is  those  who  rest  too  much  who  find 
time  to  give  their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  which  they  hope  will,  if  possible, 
enable  them  to  rest  more. 

We  doubt  if  any  class  of  laborers  in  Colorado  earn  as  much  the  year  round  as 
do  the  coal  miners,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  mechanics  who  do  not  earn  more. 

Some  years  ago  the  Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  top- weighing  law,  but  by 
the  general  petition  of  the  miners  it  was  finally  disregarded  and  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

If  this  movement  is  probed  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  wholly  on 
sentiment — namely,  that  the  miner's  pay  should  be  based  on  all  the  coal  he  mines 
instead  of  on  lump  coal  alone.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  will  get  more  pay  or  that 
the  system  of  weighing  on  the  track  is  not  fair  or  accurate. 

In  an  Illinois  case  the  legislature  of  that  State  was  asked  and  undertook  to 
compel  mine  operators  to  weigh  their  coal  on  track  scales,  just  as  most  of  the 
mines  in  Colorado  are  doing  now,  and  against  which  these  bills  are  directed. 

In  that  case  Millet  operated  a  coal  mine,  using  no  scales  for  weighing,  and  was 
indicted  under  the  law,  but  it  was  held  unconstitutional. 

Here  the  legislature  is  asked  to  compel  us  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
legislature  there  was  asked  to  do  and  did.  This  shows  that  all  such  legislation  is 
simply  prompted  by  freaks,  originating  with  those  who  do  things  simply  to  be 
doing,  and  not  from  any  conception  or  concern  as  to  what  is  best  for  those  most 
affected  by  it. 

70.  SUGGESTIONS  FOE  REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION. — Whether  we  regard  trusts  and 
combinations,  either  of  capital  or  labor,  as  evils  or  benefits  is  immaterial  so 
far  as  remedies  are  concerned.  No  great  good  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
great  evil  eradicated  by  legislation  in  advance  of  general  public  sentiment.  It  is 
safer  for  legislation  to  follow  public  sentiment  than  to  lead  it  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public. 

As  to  remedying  labor  troubles  by  the  ballot,  as  has  been  suggested,  I  believe  it 
to  be  radically  wrong.  The  wage  questions  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  are  not  political  or  governmental  ones.  If  they  are  to  be  injected  into 
political  campaigns  by  the  labor  unions  and  the  fitness  of  candidates  determined 
by  their  adherence  or  otherwise  to  measures  affecting  particular  classes,  then  all 
local  business  affairs  had  as  well  be  made  political  and  the  general  and  govern- 
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mental  concerns  relegated  to  the  background,  as  was  the  case  in  our  last  legisla- 
ture, which  spent  its  time  in  wrangling  overlabor  questions,  prize-fight  laws,  the 
docking  of  horses'  tails,  and  the  like,  but  failed  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the 
great  pubic  institutions  of  the  State.  If  the  labor  leaders  continue  to  endeavor 
to  get  control  of  legislatures  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  they  will  force  all  other 
interests  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and  in  that  event  I  think  the  labor  people  are 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  corporations  have  undertaken  to  procure  legislation  in  their 
own  interest,  but  this  is  not  correct  in  so  far  as  any  legislation  antagonistic  to 
labor  is  concerned,  and  in  few  instances  have  they  asked  anything  beneficial  to 
themselves  alone.  Their  main  efforts  have  been  defensive — to  prevent  hostile  leg- 
islation advocated  by  demagogues  for  hold-up  purposes.  An  examination  of  the 
laws  passed  during  the  last  20  years  will  show  that  for  every  law  passed  benefi- 
cial to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial  (or  intended  to 
be)  to  labor  only. 

As  I  have  already  said,  labor  legislation  often  proves  a  boomerang,  as  all  legis- 
lation is  likely  to  be  which  is  aimed  to  assist  or  oppose  individuals  or  classes  as . 
such,  because  it  is  of  necessity  too  narrow  in  its  conception. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  trust  question,  the  labor  question,  and  other  kin- 
dred ones  will  regulate  themselves  if  events  are  left  to  take  their  natural  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  stated  in  that  paper  which  you  read  that  labor 
leaders  have  objected  to  the  incorporation  of  unions.  For  what  reasons? — A.  For 
the  reason  that  they  would  be  easier  reached  by  the  process  of  the  courts. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  why  you  make  that  broad 
statement,  and  if  you  can  supply  us  with  any  positive  proof  on  the  subject. — A. 
Why,  iTiave  heard  it  stated,  or  saw  it  stated  in  some  newspaper  reports  of  labor 
organizations,  where  that  objection  was  urged.  Of  course,  I  don't  think  it  is 
material  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  It  should  be  very  material  in  your  testimony  unless  you  know  it  positively, 
because  it  is  a  dangerous  statement  to  make. — A.  Well,  I  will  qualify  that  by 
stating  that  I  saw  it  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  still  a  greater  objection,  a  greater  barrier,  in 
the  way  of  the  trade  unions — the  inability  of  the  unionists  themselves  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  cover  any  damages  the  court  might  hold  them  liable  for? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  obstacle,  because  they  can  organize 
without  any  capital  stock  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  responsible  unless  in  money? — A.  They  could  not  be  held 
responsible  in  damages  if  they  had  no  capital. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  held  responsible  for  the  violation  of  their  agreement,  in 
damages,  against  you  or  any  other  employer,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  pay 
a  money  consideration  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  with  you,  wherein  are  you 
protected  by  reason  of  the  incorporation? — A.  As  I  say,  it  would  operate  as  a 
moral  restraint,  and  they  would  feel  that  they  were  related  to  the  State.  But 
unless  it  was  some  sort  of  restraint  of  the  hot-headed  ones  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  of  any  advantage.  Take  the  church  organizations.  They  hav  e  no  capital  stock, 
and  yet  they  can  sue  and  be  sued;  but  you  can  not  collect  a  judgment  against 
them  unless  they  have  a  church  building  or  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  outside  of  a  labor  union  enjoys  real  liberty  of  contract?  Can  he  come  to  you 
and  have  any  voice  at  all  as  to  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes;  on  some  things  he 
would  have  perfect  liberty. 

Q.  You  fix  the  scale,  don't  you? — A.  1  say  to  him,  "  I  will  pay  you  $3  per  day," 
and  he  can  take  it  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  Suppose  all  the  miners  were  in  the  union,  would  there  not  be  more  liberty 
of  contract,  would  they  not  have  a  greater  voice  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  for 
which  they  work  than  now? — A.  They  might  be  more  confident  as  to  their  power 
in  bringing  the  employer  to  terms.  There  is  strength  in  union — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  but  when  I  speak  of  the  liberty  of  contract  I  mean  when  the 
employee,  like  his  employer,  has  the  right  to  work  when,  where,  and  for  whom  he 
pleases,  irrespective  of  any  coemployee;  and  the  liberty  of  contract  is  denied  by 
the  labor  unions  when  they  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  work  when,  where,  and 
for  whom  he  pleases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  any  member  of  your  combination,  under  the 
rules,  a  right  to  go  and  make  contracts  with  any  part  of  the  employees,  the  miners, 
without  consulting  the  others? — A.  Yes;  the  general  manager  can  do  that. 

Q.  Can  any  stockholder  do  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  general  manager  does  business  for  the  whole  one  concern.  You  would 
not  accord  your  workmen  the  same  right.  That  is  the  application  of  your  argu- 
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merit;  that  you  advocate  the  liberty  of  contract  with  each  individual  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  miners  in  the  right  to  work;  but  you  have  an  organized  institution, 
composed  of  a  number  of  stockholders  who  select  their  officers,  their  general 
manager,  and  the  men  that  you  ask  or  expect  to  make  individual  contracts  are 
compelled  to  come  and  make  these  individual  contracts  with  the  man  chosen  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  to  make  the  contracts  with  the  miners.  Have 
the  members,  or  the  stockholders  of  your  company  rather,  a  right  to  go  and  make 
with  the  workmen  such  contracts  as  they  please  without  consulting  the  other 
members? — A.  They  have  so  far  as  they  are  personally  affected;  but  as  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

Q.  Are  they  personally  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  company? — A.  No; 
not  in  that  sense.  You  could  not  run  any  concern  without  a  controlling  head. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  every  stockholder  in  a  corporation  do  as  he  pleased  in  the 
business  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  proposition  of  the  union? — A.  No.  Our  stockholders  can  do 
any  private  business  if  they  see  fit,  apart  from  control  of  the  corporation.  That  is 
a  difficulty  which  the  union  miner  has — he  can  not  control  his  private  business 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  union,  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  personally  contract 
he  has  no  right  or  liberty  of  contract;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  union  miner,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life  which  do  not 
concern  his  union,  his  wages,  or  the  conditions  of  employment,  has  the  right  and 
does  enjoy  the  right  to  transact  these  affairs  without  consulting  anybody?  I 
mean,  of  course,  except  as  it  affects  his  fellow-man. — A.  If  I  understand  your 
question,  it  is  this:  That  except  to  his  wages  he  is  free  in  all  other  respects  to  make 
his  contracts.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Can  any  of  your  stockholders  go  into  the  markets;  that  is,  are  they  free  to 
go  into  the  market  and  cut  the  selling  price  of  coal  without  consulting  the 
others? — A.  Yes,  as  to  any  coal  they  may  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Would  not  that  injure  the  other  stockholders? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  it  would  much.  They  would  have  their  regular  market  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  hurt  much. 

Q.  Can  any  of  the  stockholders,  increase  the  mining  rates  or  reduce  the  rates 
without  notifying  the  company? — A.  No;  not  as  to  company  affairs;  we  could  not 
run  the  company  an  hour  with  that  kind  of  government. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  your  company  has  such  rules  and  regulations  as  require  them 
to  consult  each  other,  how  can  you  consistently  deny  the  same  right  to  the  men 
who  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  labor? — A.  I  don't  deny  the  right  at  all.  I 
don't  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  join  the  union,  but  the  cases  are  totally  unlike. 

Q.  But  you  do  argue  in  your  paper  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  make 
individual  contracts  and  you  encourage  it? — A.  I  say  this  right  is  taken  away  from 
the  miner,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  constitutions  of  the  labor  unions. 
There  is  no  such  right  given  to  the  union  to  say  to  A  or  to  B  that  he  shall  or 
shall  not  work  for  such  and  such  a  price. 

Q.  If  I  understand  their  constitutions,  they  believe  in  selling  their  labor  collect- 
ively, just  as  the  members  of  your  company  will  agree  upon  the  selling  price  of 
a  comodity  or  the  wages  they  shall  pay  to  produce  it? — A.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union  price,  if  he  binds  him- 
self to  do  that,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  such  organizations  that  binds  anyone  to  do  it;  it  is  enforced  by 
the  labor  unions  outside  of  their  constitutions. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  any  coal  company  providing  that 
the  stockholders  shall  consult  each  other  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product  or 
the  price  to  be  paid  labor,  and  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  stock- 
holders or  the  board  of  directors? — A.  They  give  the  power  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  to  certain  officers,  to  be  exercised  in  certain  ways;  but  the  officers' 
powers  are  also  limited;  there  is  no  officer  who  can  say  to  a  stockholder,  You 
shall  not  go  into  the  coal  business  personally,  or,  You  shall  not  sell  or  mine  coal. 
So  also,  there  is  no  stockholder  in  the  company  who  can  dictate  to  the  directors 
what  the  selling  price  shall  be.  As  to  his  company  interest  he  has  to  sell  for  the 
price  the  managers  fix;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  if  he  wants  to. 

Q.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  company? — A.  That  don't  make  any  difference  as 
to  his  independent  business.  I  say  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  company — a  part  of 
it — he  may  have  or  he  may  not  have  outside  interests. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out  and  bring  out  clearly  is  simply  this: 
Why  do  you  deny  to  others  the  right  that  you  exercise  yourself? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  your  paper  take  that  ground? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  take  it? — A.  No. 
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Q.  The  coal  you  have  on  hand  might  be  divide dpro  rata  among  the  members 
of  the  company;  say  the  price  is  $4  per  ton,  have  you  the  liberty  of  contract  to 
sell,  say  to  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  500  tons  of  this  coal? — A.  If  it  has  become 
my  private  property,  I  can. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  given  to  you  in  place  of  a  dividend? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  coal,  although  you  have  an  interest  in  the  company? — A.  I  could 
not  sell  it  unless  it  was  my  private  property. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Certainly  I  have.  If  I  contracted 
for  the  company  as  a  corporation,  I  could  sell  it.  The  company  as  a  corporation 
could  sell  it. 

Q.  If  you  went  to  the  company  and  agreed  that  the  company  should  sell  it  as  a 
company? — A.  I  agree  that  the  company  shall  control  the  selling  of  it  when  I  go 
into  the  organization. 

Q.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  company  agrees  that  the  mining  company  shall 
rule?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  goes  into  a  union  agrees  that  the  union  shall  rule? — A.  If 
he  goes  into  it  with  that  understanding  and  surrenders  his  right  to  work  where 
and  when  he  pleases,  that  is  his  business,  and  he  should  act  accordingly;  but  I 
say  these  constitutions  don't  cover  that  point ;  they  go  outside  of  their  constitutions 
whenever  they  compel  a  man  to  work  only  when  and  where  they  may  say.  Their 
constitutions  don't  clearly  represent  the  position  which  they  take. 

Q.  But  some  of  them  do  agree  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  union  just  as 
you  agree  to  the  acts  of  this  coal  company? — A.  Then  they  should  abide  by  them. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  that  they  have  the  right  to  demand  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours' 
work? — A.  No;  I  don't  deny  the  right  to  make  any  demand  they  want,  just  or 
unjust.  Of  course,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  make  unjust 
demands;  but  I  don't  undertake  here  to  say  of  the  8-hour  demand  whether  it  is 
just  or  unjust. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  part  of  the  odium  you  seek  to  put  on  the  smelter  employees 
in  that  paper  that  you  have  just  read  belongs  to  the  operators  who  decided  to  shut 
down,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Colorado,  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands 
of  their  employees? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  odium 
upon  anyone.  In  this  statement  I  simply  undertook  to  state  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  strike,  economically  considered. 

Q.  But  you  fix  the  blame  of  the  strike  upon  the  strikers  themselves? — A.  No,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  decide  that  it  is  on  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  possible,  then,  that  some  of  the  odium  belongs  to  the  opera- 
tors as  well  as  to  those  who  work  in  the  smelters? — A.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
cast  any  odium  upon  either  side  or  say  who  is  to  blame.  I  endeavored  to  make  a 
statement,  as  I  said  before,  as  to  the  economical  result  of  the  strike,  without 
undertaking  to  say  who  is  responsible  for  the  strike  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  injunctions  are  sometimes  improperly  issued? — A.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  cases  in  connection  with  both  strikes  and  boycotts  con- 
cerning labor  troubles  where  injunctions  have  been  improperly  issued,  but  what 
I  say  on  that  point  is,  that  this  indiscriminate  cry  against  government  by  injunc- 
tion conies  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  An  injunc- 
sion  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  governmental  powers  as  anything  we  have,  and 
it  is  only  when  improperly  exercised  that  it  is  subject  to  criticism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  Did  this  popular  cry  against  injunctions  come  from 
the  people  before  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  was  resorted  to? — A.  No;  I 
suppose  the  improper  use  is  what  brought  it  about. 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  the  cry  was  warranted? — A.  So  far  as  the  improper  use  is 
concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  in  recent  years  the  injunction  has  been  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  strikes? — A.  Yes,  because  the  strikes  were  fewer  before. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  a  case  prior  to  1880,  or  back  12  or  15  years  ago,  where  we 
had  any  strikes  in  which  the  injunction  was  resorted  to? — A.  I  can  not  from  mem- 
ory say  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  were  as  generally  used  then  as  in  recent  years,  you  could  recol- 
lect that,  couldn't  you? — A.  No,  because  I  was  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
labor  employment  as  I  have  been  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  them  being  issued  prior  to  1894,  coming  down  to  a  more 
recent  period? — A.  I  recall  no  particular  case,  and  therefore  I  could  not  say;  but 
my  impression  is  that  quite  a  number  were  issued  before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  Chicago  strike? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes.  I  think  the  law  books 
will  show  they  were  issued  as  many  as  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  leader  of  organized  labor  who  objected  to  the  proper 
use  of  injunctions? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,  but  the  question  is  as  to  what 
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is  a  proper  use;  that  is  where  the  controversy  largely  rests.  .  Of  course,  I  imagine 
that  some  men  would  say  the  injunction  would  not  be  properly  used  to  keep  a 
laboring  man  off  of  my  property.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be,  and  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  trespass  upon  the  property  of 
another  man ,  as  a  whole;  but  do  you  believe  it  is  proper  to  enjoin  men  from  walking 
along  the  public  highway  or  from  holding  meetings  upon  their  own  property? — A. 
No,  I  don't;  unless  the  meetings  amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  danger  present,  would  it  not  belong  to  the  proper  local 
authorities — the  proper  police  authorities — to  enjoin  them  rather  than  to  the  coal 
companies? — A.  Oh,  yes.  If  it  was  not  a  matter  concerning  the  coal  companies,  I 
don't  know  why  they  should  interfere  at  all.  It  would  be  a  duty  of  the  police; 
but  any  person  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  an  injunction  if  his  property  is  being 
threatened. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  if  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  a  strike  really 
intended  to  commit  crime — destroy  some  one's  life  or  property — that  the  injunc- 
tion would  prevent  them  from  doing, so? — A.  It  would  necessarily  have  some 
deterrent  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Would  the  punishment  be  any  greater? — A.  There  is  the  fear  of  the  restrain- 
ing process  of  the  courts  that  would  have  effect.  The  service  of  a  writ  would 
create  a  little  excitement  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  action  has  a  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  upon  everyone  because 
of  the  fear  of  the  courts. 

Q.  Is  such  excitement,  in  times  of  strikes,  not  a  bad  thing  to  stir  up  by  people 
who  love  law  and  order? — A.  When  I  said  excitement,  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that 
kind;  it  would  invoke  reflection.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  excitement  generally 
should  be  avoided  in  times  like  that. 

Q.  The  arguments  made  against  a  semimonthly  or  weekly  pay,  in  your  judgment, 
largely  hang  upon  the  improvident  habits  of  the  miners? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be 
understood  in  that  way;  that  is  a  mere  incident. 

Q.  You  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length;  that  the  shortening  of  the  pay  day 
would  double  the  dissipation,  double  the  time  lost,  and  double  the  loss  of  comforts 
to  the  family. — A.  I  say  it  has  been  so;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  double 
pay  day  would  per  se  decrease  the  comforts  of  the  family.  The  mines  shut  down 
in  order  to  pay  the  men,  and  even  that  is  a  disadvantage,  and  where  it  occurs  often 
it  increases  the  days  of  idleness  and  the  amount  of  money  wasted,  as  there  are 

generally  saloons  where  the  miners  go  to  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  is  wasted, 
ence  a  loss  of  comforts  to  the  family. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  habits  of  the  miners  in  this  regard  are  better  or  worse, 
in  your  estimation,  than  the  habits  of  other  laboring  men. — A.  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  difference.  I  would  not  make  an  exception  even  of  the  laboring  man;  I 
would  take  in  the  whole  population. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  cities  where  the  men  are  paid  by  the  week,  in  some  places  paid 
semimonthly,  do  you  find  greater  or  less  dissipation  than  in  the  mining  camps? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  might  not  be  a  fair  comparison. 

Q.  In  other  places,  where  the  miners  are  paid  twice  a  month,  is  dissipation 
greater  than  in  Colorado? — A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  the  dissipation  would  be  greater  in  Colorado 
under  a  semimonthly  pay  system  than  it  is  npw? — A.  Simply  because  it  is  the 
making  of  more  opportunities  to  dissipate. 

•  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  .in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  every  time  when 
miners  wanted  their  pay  "day  more  frequently,  these  claims  have  always  been 
urged  by  the  employers? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  whenever  the  pay  day  has  become  more  fre- 
quent the  morals  and  conditions  of  the  miner  have  improved? — A.  I  have  not  had 
any  experience  along  that  line,  and  anything  I  should  say  on  that  subject  would 
be  a  mere  guess.  The  chief  objection  to  the  semimonthly  pay  day  in  Colorado  is 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  capital  required  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Business  reasbns? — A.  Yes.  You  take  any  tradesman  who  collects  his-mpney 
every  day,  so  far  as  his  convenience  is  concerned,  he  could  pay  every  night. 
Where  it  is  a  case  of  collecting  in  money  every  day  it  makes  no  difference,  but 
with  the  coal  companies  and  merchants  and  a  good  many  others  who  sell  their 
products  on  30  days'  time,  and  don't  get  any  returns  for  30  days,  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  semimonthly  would  require  them  to  double  their  capital,  because  they  only 
get  returns  every  30  days,  but  have  to  pay  over  to  the  employee  every  15  days. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  cases  where  the  coal  producers  sold  their  prod- 
uct on  60  or  90  days'  time? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  it  might  exist.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  exists  or  not. 
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Q.  If  it  did  exist,  would  it  be  a  fair  proposition  to  ask  the  miner  to  wait  until 
the  expiration  of  that  60  or  90  days? — A.  No;  but  30  days  is  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  the  business  of  the  country.  Thirty  days  is  taken  in  the  commercial  world  as 
equivalent  to  cash.  There  is  another  objection  which  I  referred  to,  and  that  is 
where  there  is  a  great  many  to  pay  it  doubles  the  work  to  pay  twice  a  month, 
and  every  reliable  man  can  get  30  days'  credit  at  the  stores  if  he  wants  it. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  pay  except  every  30  days.  Under  a  monthly  payment 
system  is  it  not  a- fact  that  a  man  must  sometimes  get  45  days'  credit? — A.  Yes, 
if  he  has  no  money  when  he  first  starts  in. 

Q.  And  under  a  semimonthly  payment  system  he  must  get  30  days'  credit? — 
A.  Yes;  in  starting. 

Q.  Now,  a  stranger  going  into  a  strange  place  might  experience  some  trouble 
in  getting  credit? — A.  They  do  in  any  business,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  store  orders,  company  stores,  etc.,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  Mr. 
Boyce  made  a  trip  through  Las  Animas  County  and  through  some  of  our  mines, 
and  came  back  and  said  there  was  a  general  condition  of  distress  existing  among 
those  miners  on  account  of  company  stores,  etc.  Now,  there  has  never  been 
any  serious  attempt,  or  any  general  attempt,  for  the  abolition  of  the  company 
stores  in  Colorado,  and  at  one  mine  at  Crested  Butte,  where  we  operate,  the 
miners  claimed  they  were  overcharged  by  the  merchants,  so  we  started  a  store 
there  that  is  there  to-day.  There  never  was  a  more  bald  misrepresentation  than 
has  existed  in  Colorado  against  the  company  store. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  legislative  investigation  on  that  subject  in  your 
State?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  result  of  legislative  investigations  in  other 
States  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q. -Do  you  know  of  any  such  investigations  being  held? — A.  No. 

CJ.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  state  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that 
the  agitators  and  leaders,  if  they  were  comparatively  few  in  niimber,  were  able 
to  influence  all  matters  of  strikes? — A.  I  said  as  a  general  rule  the  more  active 
members  were  able  to  influence.  I  don't  credit  it  all  to  the  leaders.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  some  labor  leaders  are  more  conservative  than  a  good  many  members 
of  the  union. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  union  they  never  succeeded  in  inaugurating  a  movement? — 
A.  They  never  have  here. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  your  company  did  not  issue  any  scrip  to  your  miners, 
but  you  did  issue  store  orders,  which  orders  will  only  be  accepted  as  money  in  a 
certain  store? — A.  I  believe  at  one  place  there  are  two  stores,  but  as  a  rule  there 
is  only  one. 

Q.  And  that  the  stores  paid  you  5  per  cent  for  every  dollar  which  you  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  miners? — A.  They  pay  5  per  cent  for  the  expense  of  the 
bookkeeping. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  commission  how  a  store  can  sell  in  competition  with 
others  and  pay  that  5  per  cent  over  and  above  the  competitor's  prices? — A.  The 
principal  reason  is  this:  Our  system  of  stores — there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  them — 
and  they  buy  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  at  a  time  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  very  bottom  prices  for  the  whole  system  of  stores. 

Q.  Kind  of  a  store  combination  or  trust,  is  it? — A.  You  can  call  it  a  trust,  but 
that  is  what  they  do.  They  buy  by  the  carload  and  distribute  the  goods  among 
the  stores,  and  of  course  they  buy  cheaper  than  a  man  who  buys  a  less  amount. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  our  stores  sell  by  wholesale  to  the  neighboring  mer- 
chants in  the  same  town. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  stockholders  an  interest  in  that  store  system? — A.  A  good 
many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Nominally  controlled  and  directed  by  the  company? — A.  In  that  way,  yes; 
they  own  stock  in  them.  The  real  grievance,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  comes 
from  rival  merchants,  because  the  country  people  trade  at  these  stores  because  of 
the  variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  to  them  at  the  same  price  as  to  the 
employees,  and  even  if  there  are  no  other  dealers  in  the  community,  they  still  sell 
at  the  same  price  to  the  miners  and  to  everyone.  We  propose  that  the  prices 
shall  not  be  exorbitant,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  the 
miners  and  the  other  customers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Organized  labor  is  committed  to  the  8-hour  day,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  think  so,  and  regardless  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R ATCHFORD.  )  In  the  early  part  of  your  paper  you  make  the  claim 
that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  what  they  are  at  present  to  8  hours 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  miners  themselves  because  of  the  fact  that  the  mines 
are  not  in  operation  except  where  there  are  orders;  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
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year  they  can  not  run  more  than  half  the  time;  that  this  injury  would  result  in 
the  employment  of  80  per  cent  more  men  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year. — 
A.  I  said  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  1  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  make  the 
conditions  unfavorable.  Where  could  you  draw  this  25  or  30  per  cent  from? — A. 
When  we  could  not  get  it  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  Capacity  of  the  mine. 
That  would  be  the  other  alternative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  in  the  mining  of  coal,  no  matter  where  it  is  mined, 
it  will  not  stand  stocking  at  the  mines,  and  that  it  remains  in  the  mines  until 
orders  are  received  for  it,  just  as  it  does  in  Colorado? — A.  I  presume  it  does  to  a 
great  extent,  except  anthracite  coal,  perhaps. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  bituminous  coal;  that  is  the  general  product,  I  believe. 
That  being  the  case,  the  disadvantages,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  8-hour  workday 
would  be  no  greater  in  this  State  than  elsewhere? — A.  The  mere  question  of  8  or 
10  hours'  workday  would  not  affect  the  stocking  of  coal  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Does  not  affect  it  anywhere? — A.  They,  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  of  stocking  the  coal  is  as  impossible  elsewhere  as  here? — A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

<J>.  Under  any  system  of  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bituminous  coal  can  not  be  stocked  anywhere,  can  it? — A.  No;  not  at  the 
mine,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  handling. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  advantage  the  Eastern  manufacturer  would  have  over  you 
in  the  iron  business  if  you  granted  an  8-hour  workday  to  the  men  engaged  in 
your  mills  here.  Are  you  aware  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  in  effect  in  the  East 
only  in  the  iron  industry? — A.  It  may  be  in  some  places.  It  is  not  in  Alabama, 
and  in  Alabama  is  the  worst  competition  we  have. 

Q.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  all  States  covered  by  the  amalgamated  asso- 
ciation?— A.  But  they  are  not  competitors  of  ours;  our  competition  is  from  Chi- 
cago and  Alabama. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Alabama  is  working  on  the  10-hour  workday  system? — A. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  That  is,  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  any  other  ordinary 
thing.  I  would  not  state  it  positively. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  coal  miners  of  the  Central  States,  who  have  all  of 
these  disadvantages  that  you  point  out,  are  working  on  the  8-hour  workday? — A. 
What  States? 

Q.  The  central  coal-producing  States,  including  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  a  portion  of  Illinois. — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I 
have  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  it,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  paper,  following  after  the  short  workday,  I  believe  you  spoke  of  the 
production  of  Illinois. — A.  I  said  the  capacity  of  the  mine  had  to  be  increased. 
Some  of  our  stockholders  are  interested  in  the  Illinois  mines,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  capacity  they  had  to  increase  their  equipment. 

Q.  How  is  the  capacity  in  Illinois  since  the  8-hour  workday  went  into  effect? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  in  general. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased?— A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  employers  and  employees  meet  together — those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  in  4  or  5  States — and  mutually  agree  upon  these  things,  can  it  be 
regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  company? — A.  Its  effects  would  determine  whether 
it  was  an  injury  to  the  company. 

Q.  If  it  has  serious  effects  or  injurious  effects,  who  are  most  likely  to  complain 
about  it,  those  directly  interested  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits? — 
A.  Well,  ordinarily  I  would  say  those  directly  concerned.  It  might  have  an  effect 
upon  those  who  were  not. 

Q.  Have  you  learned  of  any  action  by  the  associations  of  operators  who  stick  to 
this  8-hour  workday  in  the  Eastern  States  complaining  of  it  now? — A.  No,  because 
I  suppose  when  they  stick  to  it  the  relations  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify 
it,  and  it  don't  disturb  their  relations  or  conditions. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  question  you  upon  everything  in  your  paper  upon  which  we 
differ,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  the  arguments  offered  by  you  in  your 
paper,  and  in  some  cases  additional  ones,  have  not  always  been  against  the  short- 
ening of  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  connection  w^ith  labor,  examined  into  the  arguments 
that  were  made  by  laborers  or  labor  leaders  for  and  against  this  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  read  them  in  the  press? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  heard  these  arguments  before? — A.  Yes.  They  are  similar 
on  both  sides.  Each  side  has  said  about  all  there  is  to  say;  and  when  they  come 
to  argue  the  matter  again  they  have  to  repeat  to  a  great  extent. 
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(Adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  15.  The  subconimission  met  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  July  15.  Chairman  Bell  presided.  Examination  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Beaman  continued.) 

(WITNESS.)  I  was  asked  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Ratchford  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  screenings  proportionate  to  the  total  coal  product.  I  could  not  give 
it  except  in  a  general  way,  as  I  said,  without  a  very  long  examination  of  the 
books.  In  a  general  way,  at  the  mines  where  the  coal  is  screened,  the  screenings 
will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  This  is  from  a  casual 
examination  of  the  books,  where  the  screenings  go  into  coke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Forty  or  50  per  cent  of  the  output  goes  into  screen- 
ings?— A.  Yes.  I  was  also  asked  if  I  knew  about  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
in  America  being  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  old  countries  and  why 
that  was  so.  I  find  upon  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Abel  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  very 
high  in  Great  Britain  and  that  the  mines  are  very  hard  to  work;  that  some  of  them 
run  under  the  ocean  for  a  great  ways,  and  that  the  timber  for  timbering  the  mines 
is  very  high,  so  much  so  that  they  get  it  from  Norway  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  is 
so  high  in  a  great  many  cases  that  they  use  wrought  iron  for  timbering  the  mines, 
and  many  other  things  like  that,  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  production, 
none  of  which  we  have  here. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  exclusively  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  coal-producing  countries — Belgium,  France,  and  oth- 
ers?— A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Where  it  is  sold  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England? — A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 
There  may  be  other  elements  that  come  in  there  also,  but  I  don't  know  what  they 
are,  as  I  did  not  have  time  to  find  any  statement  that  bore  on  these  questions  in 
that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  in  your  examination  that  coal  is  actually  half 
again  as  cheap  at  the  mines  here  as  it  is  in  those  countries? — A.  No;  I  could  not 
find  anything  that  bore  upon  the  relative  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton? — A.  I  say  I  could  not  find  any  statement  as  to  the 
relative  cost  or  price  of  coal,  but  from  the  cost  of  production  as  given  I  should 
say  it  would  be  higher  there.  Just  how  much  higher,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  before  you  pass  the  subject  of  screens,  you  say  40  or  50  per  cent  passes 
through;  what  does  the  miner  receive  for  that  which  passes  through? — A.  If  it  is 
weighed  at  the  top  he  receives  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  screen;  just  as  for 
run  of  mine.  If  the  lump  coal  is  weighed  on  the  track  scales  after  screening, 
then  he  receives  a  proportionate  price  per  ton  larger  than  if  weighed  on  top,  so 
that  he  gets  the  same  for  all  that  is  mined. 

Q.  Where  the  miner  is  paid  for  screened  coal,  is  the  coal  ever  weighed  on  the 
top? — A.  Well,  it  might  be  in  some  instances  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
coal  that  went  into  coke,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  The  screenings  is  the  measure  that  is  weighed? — A.  The  lump  coal  is  the 
measure  that  is  weighed. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  product  is  mined  upon  the  run-of-mine 
basis? — A.  That  is  what  I  said  I  could  not  tell  you  without  an  entire  examination 
of  the  books. 

Q.  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  your  whole  run  of  coal  was 
mined  on  the  rtm-of-mine  basis? — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  would  like  answered  is  this.  What  does  the  miner 
receive  for  the  proportion  of  coal — for  the  40  or  50  per  cent  that  passes  through 
the  screen? — A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  how  you  regard  it.  He  is  paid,  as  I  said, 
for  the  lump  coal  in  this  case,  but  the  price  that  he  is  paid — 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Is  he  paid  anything  for  that  which  passes  through  the  screen 
in  this  case? — A.  Practically  he  is,  but  theoretically  he  is  not. 

C^.  Please  explain  that.— A.  If  the  miner  has  his  coal  weighed  on  top,  it  includes 
both  the  fine  and  coarse  coal.  We  will  say  that  he  is  receiving  so  many  cents  per 
ton.  If  40  to  50  per  cent  goes  through  the  screen,  goes  out,  and  he  receives  nis 
pay  on  the  lump  coal  that  goes  into  the  car,  he  would  receive  double  the  price;  so 
that  he  would  get  the  same  price  for  his  work  as  he  would  if  the  coal  were 
weighed  on  top  before  screening.  His  wages  are  the  same  in  either  case.  So  that 
I  say  in  the  last  instance,  where  the  coal  is  screened  and  the  lump  coal  weighed 
upon  the  track  scales,  while  he  is  not  theoretically  paid  for  the  screened  coal, 
practically  he  is  in  the  enhanced  price  paid  him  for  the  lump  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  case  in  which  70  cents  per  ton  is  paid  for  run-of-mine  coal? — 
A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  detail  of  prices  for  mining  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  But  the  difference  in  price  between  the  screened  and  unscreened  coal  is  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  amount  of  fine  coal  in  each  wagon,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  miner  whether  his  coal  is  weighed  on  top  or  on  the  track  scales," 
the  difference  being  made  up  in  the  enhanced  price  that  is  paid  for  the  lump  coal. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  state  the  proportionate  amount  of  screened  coal  mined  by 
your  company,  as  compared  with  the  unscreened? — A.  No;  not  as  to  the  total  prod- 
uct. At  a  great  many  mines  we  do  not  screen  at  all,  and  part  of  it  we  screen, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  coke. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom  to  furnish  screened  coal  and  unscreened  coal  from  the  same 
mine? — A.  Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  miner  aware  when  he  loads  his  wagon  whether  or  not  that  wagon  will 
be  passed  over  the  screen? — A.  I  suppose  he  is,  because  these  changes  would  not 
be  made  on  single  cars  or  on  the  day's  run,  but  would  run  in  one  way  perhaps  for 
weeks  or  months.  I  think  probably,  on  reflection,  that  the  general  rule  is,  on 
screened  coal,  to  pay  the  miner' on  the  top  weight  where  the  screenings  go  into 
coke. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  any  permanent  changes  from  the  unscreened 
system,  run-of -mines  sytem,  to  the  screened  system,  at  any  of  your  mines? — A.  I 
think  not.  The  screen  system  prevails  at  the  coking  coal  mines,  and  at  the  mines 
that  do  not  produce  coking  coal  screening  is  not  usually  done. 

Q.  How  many  different  classes  of  coal  have  you  where  you  screen  it? — A.  That 
depends  somewhat  on  the  demand.  Sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for  what  we 
call  nut  coal,  which  we  make  by  screening;  but  it  is  usually  a  very  light  and 
nominal  demand. 

Q.  But  the  demand  can  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  are  screens  to  make  it  into 
nut  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  lump  coal? — A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  pea  coal?— A.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  Slack?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  grade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  secure  a  normal  amount  for  the  different  grades? — A.  It  will  run 
from  nothing  to  a  dollar  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  coal  for  nothing? — A.  Where  it  is  not  used  for  coking  it  is  wasted. 
Some  of  it  we  use  in  coking.  • 

Q.  Has  the  slack  coal  any  market  in  Colorado? — A.  No. 

I  said  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  we  had  no  wage  strikes.  I  meant  by  that,  no 
general  strike  of  the  miners  themselves.  We  had  2  strikes  by  drivers  for  some 
nominal  cause;  they  might  be  denominated  as  strikes,  but  they  did  not  extend  to 
the  system  at  all;  it  was  only  among  the  drivers. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  yesterday  that  you  care  to  change  or  modify  in  any 
way?  if  so,  you  are  privileged  to  do  so. — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  now.  I 
have  forgotten  now  whether  I  said  yesterday  that  our  wages  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  Kansas  for  those  who  work  by  the  day.  In  Kansas  they  are  $2,  and  ours 
are  $2.60,  so  that  we  pay  more  than  they  do. 

Q.  The  average  wage  for  day  labor  is  $2.60  by  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  miners? — A.  No;  for  what  we  call  day  men. 

Q.  Men  working  on  the  outside  of  the  mines? — A.  Yes;  outside  of  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  miners? — A.  That,  I  told  you  yesterday,  I 
could  not  give  without  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  books.  I  can  give 
you  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  but  the  average  I  can  not  give.  The  lowest  and 
highest  as  selected  from  the  books  yesterday  gives  $1.50  as  the  lowest  and  $8.25  as 
the  highest  paid  for  day  men.  At  the  steel  works  it  runs  from  $1.40  to  $5.28. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection — in  reference  to  the  average  wages  of 
men— what  figures  did  you  give?— A.  I  did  not  give  the  average.  The  highest  and 
lowest  at  the  mines  is  $1.50  and  $3.25. 

Q.  Which  of  those  figures  approaches  the  average  wages  more  closely? — A. 
Well,  the  highest  would. 

Q.  The  highest? — A.  Yes;  because  the  lowest  men  are  cle?,ners-up:  they  are  the 
cheapest  men  around  the  mine;  the  men  that  wheel  dirt,  etc.  Mr.  Coates  said 
that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charging  unreasonable  rents,  and 
while  I  said  I  could  not  give  the  figures  exactly  without  examining  the  books,  1 
will  say  that  we  have  had  no  complaint  about  the  rents.  The  rents  are  fixed  upon 
a  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  What  that  per  cent  is  I  don't  know,  but  it 
is  reasonable  and  has  never  been  the  subject  of  any  complaint.  Now,  he  also  said 
the  blacklist  prevailed.  I  know  of  no  blacklists  among  employers  in  Colorado  at 
all.  No  such  thing  comes  to  us.  There  was  also  something  said  about  number  of 
strikes.  In  the  labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  for  1881  to  1888,  it  is 
stated  that  there  .were  53  successful  strikes  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the 
trades,  not  including  other  States  and  not  including  coal  mines.  As  to  our  having 
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ever  exacted  any  agreement  or  made  any  contract  with  any  man  that  came  in 
from  another  State,  not  to  join  a  union,  we  never  did  any  such  thing.  We  have 
never  exacted  anything  from  any  employee  with  reference  to  a  union  or  with 
reference  to  his  union  relations  whatever;  nor  do  we  require  men  to  be  insured; 
we  make  no  deductions  for  insurance  and  do  not  make  any  exactions  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  I  said  we  were  able  to  keep  up  our  mining  price  of  1893,  and  there  was 
some  question  asked  as  to  how  we  did  it.  In  1893  we  paid  a  dividend  of  1^  cents  on 
common  stock,  and  we  never  have  paid  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock  since 
then.  We  have  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  seven  years  ago 
practically  three  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  (which  is  only  $2, 000 ,000),  and 
these  are  all  the  dividends  we  have  paid  since  the  time  of  the  organization,  so  that 
the  stockholders  have  gotten  practically  nothing.out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  if  it  were  not  for  your  organization  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  mining  prices  since  1893? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  reason? — A.  At  that  time  we  had  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  to  keep  things  going. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  how  these  coal  operators  who  were  doing 
business  independently  were  able  to  maintain  prices,  and  the  report  is  not  clear 
on  that? — A.  Well,  1  will  tell  you.  My  statement,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
there  were  very  few  independent  coal  companies  operating  at  that  time;  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  the  Victor  Company,  at  Trinidad.  My  impression  is  that  there  was 
another  company  that  did  run  through  the  panic.  Now,  as  to  our  shutting  down 
mines  on  account  of  the  consolidation,  as  Mr.  Smith  stated,  according  to  his 
reported  testimony;  There  were  no  mines  closed  or  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation. 

If  I  was  understood  yesterday  as  saying  that  our  scrip  was  discounted,  that  the 
scrip  on  any  store  or  any  store  order  was  discounted,  as  reported  in  one  of  the 
papers,  I  did  not  say  it.  I  said  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  a 
per  cent  from  these  stores  for  doing  this  business,  but  it  costs  the  miners  and 
employees  nothing. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  15, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDGAR  L.  NEWHOUSE. 

Manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  subcominission  on  mining,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July 
15, 1899,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Newhouse,  being  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  Smelting. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office?— A.  Denver,  Colo. 

Q.  With  what  plant  are  you  connected?— A.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  relative  to  that  plant? — A.  Manager. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  operating? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  was  connected  with  the  company  in  1890.  I  think  it  was  organized  2  or 
3  years  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Has  it  run  continuously  since  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  of  ore  can  you  handle?  You  can  run  how  much  in  24 
hours? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  ore  we  receive,  in  a  large  measure. 
Generally  speaking,  we  aim  to  smelt  from  20,000  to  23,000  .tons  of  ore  per  month. 

Q.  What  force  of  laborers  does  it  require  to  operate  your  plant? — A.  We  have 
now  about  eleven  hundred  and  some  odd  men,  I  think;  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  run  now  to  your  full  capacity? — A.  In  all  departments  but  the  cop- 
per department. 

Q.  The  copper  department,  I  Tinderstand  you  to  say,  is  idle? — A'.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause? — A.  Lack  of  sufficient  material  to  run  it  with. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  your  employees  work  at  this  time? — A.  Eight 
h<5urs. 

Q.  What  did  they  work  prior  to  the  loth  day  of  June  last?— A.  From  9  to  12 
hours,  depending  upon  the  various  occupations  of  the  men. 

Q.  The  change  is  brought  al-out  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  sufficient  experience  under  the  shorter-hour  programme  to 
make  a  comparison? — A.  We  have  not.- 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  from  the  experience  you  have  had  for  the  last  :50 
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days  that  you  have  run  on  the  shorter-hour  plan?    How  will  it  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  your  plant? — A.  The  production  will  not  be  changed. 

Q.  How  will  it  affect  the  expense  of  operating? — A.  It  will  very  materially 
increase  them;  how  much  I  don't  know  yet. 

Q.  Is  the  smelter  work  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  can  do  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work  generally  in  the  8-hour  day,  or  can  he  only  do  so  much 
an  hour? — A.  Just  about  the  same  per  hour  as  formerly.  It  would  necessarily 
increase  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  hours.  The  operating 
expenses  are  naturally  influenced  by  the  question  of  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  expense  of  reducing  ores  by  reason  of  this  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operating?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  would  be  necessary? — A.  It  would  be  the  natural  consequence. 

Q.  How  will  that  affect  the  industry  of  the  State? — A.  That  is  very  hard  to 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  will  make  the  cost  of  mining  more? — A.  No;  I  should  not 
say  necessarily  so.  If  treatment  charges  be  yicreased  on  certain  classes  of  ore,  it 
shuts  off  production  anyhow;  consequently  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  or  any  other  smelter  in  the  State  to  raise  treatment 
charges  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  smelting  induced  by  the  8-hour  law 
to  the  producer  of  low-grade  ore. 

Q.  Then  your  increase,  if  any,  would  be  on  that  character  of  ores  that  could 
bear  the  burden  best? — A.  It  is  based  on  the  question  of  supply  and  demand 
entirely. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  use  generally,  organized  or  unorganized? — A.  We 
don't  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  'discrimination;  absolutely 
none. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  help? — A.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  all  the  labor  we  wished  for.  We  adopted  the  8-hour  basis  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  I  think. 

Q.  You  began,  then,  before  the  law  went  into  effect? — A.  No;  on  the  day  it  went 
into  effect. 

The  law  went  into  effect  on  the  15th? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.    My  impression 
lat  we  posted  a  notice  of  the  scale  of  wages  on  Monday  morning,  whatever 
that  day  was. 

Q.  How  is  the  smelter  industry  in  the  State,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  smelters  are  making  a  profit. 

Q.  Your  concern  has  some  other  plants,  has  it  not? — A.  Not  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Where  are  your  plants  outside  of  Colorado? — A.  At  Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J., 
and  at  Aguas  Calientes,  Old  Mexico.  We  have  two  plants  in  Old  Mexico;  one 
at  Monterey. 

Q.  Do  these  outside  plants  enable  you  to  more  successfully  operate  your  local 
plant? — A.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  aside  from  the  plant  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

Q.  I  didn't  know  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  fluxes? — A. 
That  is  ancient  history.  At  one  time  we  used  to  bring  in  lots  of  ore  from 
Mexico,  but  since  the  installation  of  the  smelters  in  Mexico  very  little  ore  is 
brought  in. 

Q.  You  use  lead  in  fluxing? — A.  Lead  and  copper. 

Q.  Do  you  secure  sufficient  from  Utah? — A.  Plenty. 

Q.  Where  is  your  chief  base  of  supply?— A.  Silver  King  and  Anchor  mines, 
Park  City,  Utah. 

Q.  You  don't  use  any  from  Idaho,  then? — A.  Yes;  I  think  we  used  7,000  or 
8,000  tons  of  Idaho  ores  in  1898. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  lead  to  flux  your  ores 
up  to  this  time? — A.  No  difficulty.  With  the  increase  price  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  same  line  of  employees  during  the  last  9  years,  generally 
speaking? — A.  I  think  no  change. 

Q.  Are  your  men  old  employees  of  the  concern? — A.  As  we  increase  the  plants 
we  get  new  men.  We  have  been  increasing  the  plant  from  1886. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  your  men;  are  they  inclined  to  save  their  earnings  and 
build  homes  near  the  works  and  become  practically  a  part  of  the  institution,  or 
otherwise? — A.  I  should  say  otherwise. 

Q.  They  usually  spend  their  money  freely,  do  they? — A.  The  foreign  element, 
as  a  usual  thing,  save  their  money  and  send  a  portion  of  it  back  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came  for  the  support  of  their  people  there.  The  American  ele- 
ment, as  a  rule,  either  takes  care  of  his  family  or  spends  his  money  in  the  saloons. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  much  home  building  around  your  works? — A.  Our  works 
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are  located  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Pueblo,  and  we  have  around  the  works 
quite  a  number  of  houses  and  two  or  three  large  boarding  houses.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  men,  a  large  percentage  of  them,  are  single  men  and  board  at  the 
boarding  houses. 

Q.  Then  you  furnish  houses? — A.  No;  we  have  no  houses  at  all  of  our  own. 
That  is  an  independent  enterprise  entirely. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate,  are 
native  Americans? — A.  I  have  no  idea.  I  never  inquired. 

Q.  You  could  not  approximate  as  to  the  foreign  element? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  have  some? — A.  Quite  a  number.  Around  the  blast  furnaces,  generally 
speaking,  are  Americans — men  born  in  this  country;  around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment we  have  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  tew  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  foreigners  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  Americans?— A.  They  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  colored  labor  to  any  extent? — A.  We  are  not  trying  it  very 
much,  and  what  we  have  tried  we  don't  like  particularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection?— A.  A  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  what  is  known  in  the  country  generally  as  the  store-order 
system  in  connection  with  your  plants? — A.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Besse- 
mer which  we  protect;  that  is,  they  notify  us  at  the  end  of  the  month  how  much 
each  employee  has  bought  at  the  store,  and  that  amount  is  deducted  from  the  pay 
roll  of  the  men.  They  O.  K.  the  bills;  that  is,  as  to  the  amount  due,  and  then  it 
is  deducted  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  specific  arrangement  with  the  store  other  than  your  protec- 
tion?— A.  Nothing  further. 

Q.  Have  the  members  of  your  company  any  stock  in  the  store? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  percentage  from  the  store  for  keeping  the  books  or  anything 
of  that  kind?— A.  Nothing  further  than  paying  the  clerk,  I  think,  who  takes  care 
of  the  deductions,  a  certain  amount  each  month  for  taking  care  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  profit  realized  out  of  the  store,  no  profit  to  the  members  of 
your  company? — A. '  No,  the  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  men  pay  to  the  clerk 
for  his  work?  What  percentage  of  the  whole  deduction  is  paid  the  clerk? — A.  It 
is  merely  a  nominal  amount,  $20  or  $25  per  month. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  3  or  5  per  cent? — A.  It  would  probably  be  only  a  part 
of  1  per  cent.  It  is  simply  a  nominal  sum  for  the  clerk  to  make  the  proper  deduc- 
tions and  keep  the  money  for  the  merchants. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  5  per  cent  was  too  much  to  charge,  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind,  for  making  these  collections? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought  and  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  don't  know  the  merchants,  or  the  profit 
of  the  store  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  means  is,  if  the  store  should 
pay  5  per  cent  for  the  work  of  making  the  deductions  and  doing  the  bookkeeping, 
would  that  be  excessive? — A.  Yes,  altogether  top  much. 

Q.  Would  that  be  too  much  for  the  bookkeeping? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  do  the  wages  at  present  compare  with  the 
wages  paid  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company? — A.  The  wages  we  are  now  paying  are  higher  than  we  have 
ever  paid  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter. 

Q.  How  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
you  began  in  the  Philadelphia  smelter? — A.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has 
varied  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  1893  it  was  one 
thing  and  in  1890  it  was  another.  In  1890  we  had  good  times  and  in  1893  we  did 
not  have  such  good  times. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  employee  generally  can  take  his  wages  to-day  and  buy 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  dollar  than  he  could  9  years  ago? — A.  I  don't 
believe  he  could  do  any  more  to-day  than  he  could  in  1890.  That  was  a  particu- 
larly good  year.  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  buy  as  much  to-day  with  a  dollar 
as  he  could  2  years  ago.  Everything  has  gone  up — the  cost  of  living  and  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  your  employees 
now  and  when  you  became  connected  with  the  institution? — A.  I  can  not  see  any 
change. 

Q.  Is  the  inclination  to  improve  or  retrograde?  The  general  workingman,  I 
mean.  Is  he  inclined  to  save  his  money  better  or  spend  it  more  freely? — A.  I  can 
not  see  any  change. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  influences  of  organized  labor  in  your  plant? — 
A.  I  don't  quite  understand  that  question. 
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Q.  I  understand  from  your  former  testimony  that  you  have  not  observed  any 
influences  of  organized  labor  in  your  plant  because  you  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  your  employees  are  organized  or  unorganized? — 
A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  organized  labor  we  have  encouraged,  more  particu- 
larly the  masons.  We  employ  quite  a  number  in  our  works  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  encouraging  organized  labor  in  the  masons? — A.  We 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  the  best  workers  in  this  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  as  we  want  to  obtain  the  best  we  go  to  the  unions  and  ask 
them  to  furnish  us  with  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work  as  it  comes  up. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  patron  of  the  union? — A.  Of  the  masons'  union. 

Q.  Now  have  you  observed  a  like  condition  among  mechanics,  or  have  you  not 
investigated  that? — A.  No;  the  only  union,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  known,  and  which 
we  prefer  to  deal  with  absolutely  in  the  employment  of  our  men,  is  the  masons' 
union. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  idea  that  unions  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency?— A.  The  masons'  union,  yes.  The  others  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  the  logical  conclusion  would  exist  as  to  any  other  union, 
based  upon  like  principles,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  employee  as:well 
as  to  the  employer? — A.  On  like  principles,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  import  help  from  other  States,  in  the  Pueblo 
plant? — A.  Never. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  your  Mexican  plants;  do  you  import  labor  there? — 
A.  We  have  imported  labor  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  did  you  import  into  Mexico? — A.  Italian. 

S.  Is  he  better  than  the  native  Mexican? — A.  We  have  stopped  the  use  of  the 
ian.  We  don't  find  him  satisfactory.  We  have  stopped  importing  Italian 
labor  into  Mexico. 

Q.  Where  did  you  import  from? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  You  use  the  Mexican  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  preferable  to  the  Italian? — A.  We  have  found  it  so.  That  is,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  6  days  in  the  week? — A.  Seven  days. 

Q.  Sundays  also? — A.  Yes;  We  stop  the  work  all  we  can  on  Sunday,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  furnaces  we  con'tinue  right  along  because  we  can  not  stop  them;  but 
the  smelting  of  bullion,  etc. ,  and  various  construction  work  is  all  stopped  on 
Sunday  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  rest. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  the  relief  of  the  roasting  men;  do  they  work  7  days 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  or  do  they  have  a  relief? — A.  They  work  7  days 
per  week  right  along,  but  I  could  not  say  that  they  work  right  through  the  year, 
because  when  men  can  work  in  that  way  they  will  work  until  they"  fail,  and  then 
they  need  a  rest  and  they  will  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  come  back 
again. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  your  men  generally  work  right  along? — A.  Outside  of  the 
natural  rest  that  men  have  to  take,  they  work  right  along. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  shorter  work  day  being  advocated  here, 
of  8  hours? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  any  other  plant  except  the  Philadelphia 
smelter.  We  are  peculiarly  located.  If  a  man  works  12  hours  per  day  with 
us  he  has  to  come  from  town,  Pueblo  or  Bessemer,  to  the  works;  he  has  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  goes  home  at  night  ready  for  his  dinner  at 
7,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home  from  the  time  he  starts  out  from 
his  house  after  breakfast  until  he  reaches  home  for  supper;  we  think  that  is  too 
long  and  we  are  glad  of  the  change,  and  to  work  the  8  hour  shifts  where  we  have 
been  working  the  12  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  your  standpoint  as  an  employer,  that  8  hours  is  a 
reasonable  time  for  labor  of  that  kind? — A.  Twelve  hours'  labor  at  a  smelter  is 
a  misleading  term.  The  man  employed  at  the  furnace  will  attend  to  his  work 
and  sit  down  and  wait  until  it  has  to  be  attended  to  again.  Twelve  hours  on  duty 
would  express  it  better.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  comprehend  the  full  amount 
of  labor  on  any  12-hour  shift,  and  is  all  that  any  man  can  stand,  I  think,  for  1 
day's  work. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  work  was  continuous  in  these  arduous  vocations  there,  6  hours 
would  be  enough?— A.  Or  8  hours,  if  he  were  working  continuously;  but  that  is 
an  impossible  proposition,  for  he  could  not  do  it;  it  is  not  human  nature. 

Q.  How  about  your  other  men? — A.  The  other  men  should  work  10  hours,  and 
each  would  prefer,  I  believe,  to  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  their  work  is  not  one-half  so  hard  as  that  of  the  other 
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men,  and  because  they  would  get  larger  pay  for  the  10  hours'  work  than  for  the  8 
hours. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  there  must  be 
a  shortening  of  the  wage? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  necessity. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  smelting,  as  to  improved  methods;  are  the  methods 
improved  very  generally? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  last 
year. 

Q.  Has  that  improvement  a  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
workmen? — A.  The  improvement  has  been  largely  metallurgical,  and  mechanical 
roasters  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  smelters,  which  have  naturally 
taken  the  place  of  labor. 

Q.  If  the  recent  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  labor,  has  it  not 
had  a  tendency  to  put  more  men  in  the  mines  to  produce  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  improvements  have  been  a  benefit  on  the  whiole  and 
have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  employment  of  more  labor,  or  to  take  employ- 
ment from  labor? — A.  Generally  throughout  the  State  to  employ  more  labor.  I 
can  give  you  an  idea:  When  the  first  carload  of  Cripplecreek  ore  was  taken  out 
the  treatment  charge  on  that  ore  was,  I  believe,  $14  per  ton.  For  the  past  year 
the  smelters  have  been  taking  Cripplecreek  ore  as  low  as  $6.50  per  ton  for  treat- 
ment charge. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  increase  the  production  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  mining  and  handling  the  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  insure  your  men?— A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  by  which  you  tax  the  men  for  the  price  of  the  insurance? — 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  commission  your  system  and  its  work- 
ings?— A.  That  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  attends  to  himself  entirely,  and 
I  am  really  not  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Do  the  men  raise  any  objection? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  insurance  cost? — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  small  amount 
per  month;  65  cents  per  month, or  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  what  insurance  does  that  buy? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  65  cents 
or  $1  per  month.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  business.  It  is  done  by 
Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  is  either  65  cents  or  $1,  but  I  don't  know  what  insurance 
comes  with  it.  When  the  men  are  sick  we  take  care  of  them.  When  an  accident 
occurs  the  benefit  members  have  certain  premiums  for  their  familie-j. 

Q.  Do  the  men  acquiesce  in  that? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaints. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hospitals? — A.  We  use  the  Sisters  hospital  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  Do  the  men  contribute  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  taken  out  of  their  wages  monthly? — A.  Yes;  so  much  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contribution? — A.  Sixty-five  cents  for  the 
hospital  dues. 

Q.  Is  it  acquiesced  in? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  these  precautions;  are  they  generally  beneficial 
to  the  men? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  men  would  not  continue  under  the  condi- 
tions without  they  had  a  doctor  to  look  after  them. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  doctor  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  men  on  call? — A. 
Yes,  and  their  families. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  men  feel  favorable  toward  this  general  system? — A.  I  think  they 
do.  There  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  your1  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  toward  schooling  their 
children;  are  they  inclined  to  send  them  to  school  and  to  better  the  social  condi- 
tion of  their  families  and  build  up  their  physical  condition? — A.  As  I  have  said,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  men  are  single.  I  don't  think  it  cuts  very  much  figure 
with  our  men  down  there  as  to  whether  they  send  them  to  school  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  schoolhouses  near  the  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  school  kept  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  libraries  connected  with  your  works  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  men  any  library  accessible  to  them? — A.  None  but  the  city  library. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  union  that  keeps  up  a  library? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  your  smelter 
company  in  Colorado? — A.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,125,000. 

Q.  Is  that  represented  by  machinery  largely,  and  improvements,  and  machinery 
for  smelting  ores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  made  up  somewhat  by  what  is  kiiown  generally  as  watered  stock? — 
A.  We  have  no  watered  stock. 

Q.  It  is  an  individual  affair? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  incorporated? — A.  It  is  incorporated.  There  is  a  stock  company,  based 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  capital  invested  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  capital  stock  that  there  is  no  question  of  watered  stock.  A 
million  and  a  quarter  covers  very  nearly  the  cost  of  construction,  without  the 
carrying  capital  at  all. 

Q.  It  requires  quite  as  much  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  as  to  build  the 
plant? — A.  Yes,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  condition  of  business  in  Colorado  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  a  comparison  between  smelting  of  ores  ancl  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness; that  is,  as  to  the  productive  capacity  and  the  profits? — A.  I  take  it  that  the 
operation  of  the  smelters  is  a  very  good  indication  as  to  the  good  or  bad  times  in 
the  State  .of  Colorado.  When  the  smelters  are  running  fully  it  shows  that  the 
mines  are  producing;  and  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  railroads  are  carry- 
ing the  production;  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  men  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  and  to  clothe  themselves  with;  so  that  when  you  see  the  smelters  of 
the  State  running  to  their  very  fullest  capacity  the  State  itself  should  be  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 

Q.  Very  few  smelters  are  running  now  outside  of  yours? — A.  Very  few,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  the  causes  that  shut  down  most  of  the  smelters  in  the 
State  missed  your  plant  or  failed  to  close  it  also? — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Philadelphia  smelter  should  not  continue  to  run  continuously.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  plants  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  reason  or  general  reason  preyenting  the  other 
smelters  from  running? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  legislation  that  would  necessarily  cripple  the  smelting 
industry,  in  your  judgment? — A.  A  smelter  is  simply  a  middleman.  He  takes 
the  ores  from  many  mines  and  handles  many  products.  He  charges  a  certain 
amount  for  treatment,  based  upon  the  general  character  of  the  ore.  If  a  smelter 
should  increase  his  treatment  charges  so  as  to  close  down  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mines  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  investment,  it  would  work 
a  great  hardship  on  the  State.  As  I  understand  it,  the  smelters  can  not  afford  to 
increase  their  wages  so  materially  as  to  change  from  12  hours  to  8  hours  a  day—- 
which would  mean  a  one-half  higher  pay  roll — without  crippling  the  whole 
mining  industry  of  the  State. 

Q.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  that,  should  an  increase  of  that  kind  be 
demanded,  there  is  a  cause  for  shutting  down  the  smelters? — A.  If  the  employees 
of  the  smelters  demand  the  same  pay  for  8  hours  that  they  have  been  receiving 
for  12  hours;  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  demand  of  that  kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  anticipate  any  trouble  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  smelter  having  had  such  a  demand? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  individual  smelters  have  you  in  Pueblo  not  in  what  is  called  the 
trust? — A.  The  Philadelphia  smelter  and  the  two  smelters  belonging  to  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  are  the  only  smelters  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  Then  your  smelter  is  the  only  one  operating  in  Pueblo  at  this  time? — A.  I 
really  don't  know,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  generally  proclaimed  by  the  people  and  the  press  that  those  belonging 
to  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bimetallic  at  Leadville,  have  closed  down. — A.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  or  except  as  the  papers  state. 

(^.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  operating  on  the  other  two  smelters  in  Pueblo 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  close  down? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  I  do  not  presume  you  are,  but  you  know  of  no  reason  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  shut  down? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut 
down.  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut  down? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  have  to  meet  the  product  of  this  company  in  competi- 
tion, the  resultant  product? — A.  Yes;  the  finished  product. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  sell  for  the  same  prices  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  over  them  in  the  production  or  sectiring  of  your 
raw  material? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  are,  are  they? — A.  Tfie  miner 
always  sells  to  the  place  where  he  can  get  the  best  treatment  charge  for  his  ore. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  advantages  they  have  over  you  in  that  connection? — 
A.  I  can  not  see  any. 
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Q.  If  they  have  no  advantage  over  yon,  and  are  getting  the  same  price  that 
you  are  for  the  finished  product,  is  there  any  reason  why  their  plant  should  be 
idle  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question.  It  pertains 
to  personal  matters  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way—one  which  you  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  answer. — A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  it  if  I  can  do  so  consistently. 

Q.  The  cost  of  your  raw  material  is  the  same  as  the  other  smelters  pay,  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  the  other  smelters; 
please  explain  why  you  are  able  to  run  your  smelter  while  the  others  are  idle. — 
A.  When  the  question  came  up  about  the  Philadelphia  smelter  adopting  the 
8-hour  law,  as  recently  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  which  went  into  effect 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  policy  of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  the  owners  of  the 
Philadelphia  smelter,  the  question  arose  as  to  putting  the  12-hour  labor  on  an 
8-hour  basis,  giving  the  men  the  privilege  of  working  8  or  10  hours  as  the  case 
might  be.  When  this  matter  was  suggested  to  the  men,  they  said:  "  Well,  we 
don't  know  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  not;  we  don't  want  to  get  before 
the  grand  jury;  we  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble.  Let  us  work  8  hours,  and  give 
us  a  little  increase  over  the  other  wages,  so  that  we  can  have  living  wages  during 
that  time." 

We  agreed  upon  that  for  the  summer  months  and  our  notices  were  so  posted  at 
the  works  for  the  summer  months,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  and  the  schedule 
of  wages  that  would  be  in  effect  at  the  works  of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  was 
mentioned,  saying  that  the  12-hour  men  would  receive  certain  wages  for  8-hour 
labor.  This  schedule  of  wages  seemed  to  satisfy  the  men.  The  10-hour  laborer, 
not  wishing  to  work  over  8  hours,  and  not  being  able  to  live  on  the  old  wages  at 
that  rate,  came  in  on  the  wages  for  8  hours  on  the  hour  basis;  and  we  put  into 
effect  what  we  call  the  blast-furnace  schedule  until  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  8-hour  law  was  decided  upon,  all  over  the  works.  The  men  seemed 
satisfied  and  are  working  upon  that  basis  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  told  your  relations  with  the  worMngmen.  The  point  I  wish 
brought  out  is  simply  this:  I  want  to  know,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  raw 
material  costs  you  about  the  same  as  it  costs  others,  and  you  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  industries  with  your  finished  product,  how  are*  you  able  to 
run  to-day  under  conditions  that  have  closed  the  other  smelters  down?  Can  you 
explain  it,  or  don't  you  care  to? — A.  i  don't  care  to  enter  into  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther than  I  have  explained  why  the  Philadelphia  smelter  is  able  to  run. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  your  business  is  run  to-day  at  a  reasonable  profit? — A. 
We  are  going  to  try  and  find  out.  We  don't  know.  It  has  not  been  running  long 
enough  to  find  out. 

Q.  Were  your  company  satisfied  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  would  the 
smelter  be  in  operation?  Are  you  running  it  for  profit  or  are  you  running  it  for 
another  purpose? — A.  This  change  from  the  12-hour  day  or  the  10-hour  day,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  8-hour  basis  is  a  very  uncertain  proposition,  and  we  don't  know 
yet  whether  it  will  pay  or  not;  but  we  are  going  to  try  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
miners  of  the  State  and  our  patrons  who  have  been  sending  their  product  to  us 
for  a  great  many  years  are  able  to  have  a  market  for  their  product,  whether  we 
make  a  dollar  out  of  the  operation  or  not.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  little 
money,  but  whether  we  can  or  not,  I  can  not  say  at  this  time.  If  we  can  not, 
something  will  have  to  be  done.  What  it  will  be  I  don't  know,  but  we  are 
in  hopes  that  things  will  adjust  themselves  by  themselves  and  without  the  aid  or 
interference  of  any  outside  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  do  the  tax  laws  affect  your  industry? — A. 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  from  your  company  about  excessive  taxes? — 
A.  None  whatever 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  tax  laws  of  the  State  do  not  discriminate? — A.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  thing  as  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the 
mining  industry  of  Colorado? — A.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  freight 
situation. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  everybody  gets  equal  treatment? — A.  So  far  as  the  Phila- 
delphia smelter  is  concerned,  it  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  published  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  mines  have  closed  down  in  Colorado  by  reason 
of  the  recent  closing  of  the  smelters? — A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Why  are  these  mines  closed? — A.  No  market  could  be  afforded  them  for 
their  product. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consolidation  and 
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concentration  of  the  industry  results  beneficially  or  otherwise? — A.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  industry  embracing  every  particle  of  competition  is  bad,  in  my 
judgment;  but  the  consolidation  embracing  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
ing power  of  a  certain  commodity  is  a  very  good  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  would  you  say  that  is  a  good  thing? — A.  It  does  not  wipe  out  competi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  cheapens  the  production. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  healthy  competition  of  30  per  cent,  it 
will  check  the  great  power  that  may  be  wielded  by  the  concentration? — A.  Yes, 
and  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Q.  Are  there  any  laws  outside  of  the  8-hour  law  in  the  State  of  Colorado  that 
affect  your  industry  unfavorably? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  8-hour 
law  affects  our  industry  unfavorably.  Aside  from  that  there  is  no  law  that  affects 
us  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  should  the  men  demand  a  like  wage A. 

(Interrupting.)  But  I  said  they  didn't. 

Q.  If  you  should  require  a  reasonable  wage  and  the  8-hour  system,  you  don't 
think  that  would  affect  your  industry  injuriously  at  this  time? — A.  No.  The  men 
who  were  working  12  hours  were  in  favor  of  working  8  hours,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  8-hour  wage  basis. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  concerned — 
the  finished  product? — A.  This  is  attended  to  in  New  York :  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  great  surplus  of  gold,  cinnabar,  cop- 
per, zinc,  silver,  or  anything  like  that? — A.  No.  It  has  not  come  around  our  way,s 
if  it  is  so. 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  refining  and  smeltering  ores  been  materially  reduced  since 
your  organization? — A.  Yes;  every  class  of  metallurgical  work  which  comes 
there.  Experience,  improved  machinery,  metallurgical  work,  etc. ,  has  all  tended 
to  cheapen  the  cost. 

Q.  How  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  works? — A.  Very  good;  excellent  in 
every  way. 

S.  Do  you  pay  strict  attention  to  sanitary  measures  yourself? — A.  We  have 
t  hoods  over  our  furnaces,  and  have  exhaust  fans  for  taking  out  the  nauseous 
gases,  'and  we  find  that  the  health  of  our  men  during  the  past  few  years  has 
improved  wonderfully,  so  that  they  generally  continue  at  the  work  a  great  deal 
longer  than  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  has  injurious  effects  upon  the  industry  of 
smelting  ores  that  would  be  advisable  to  change  by  state  or  national  laws?  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make? — A.  I  have  not.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant 
on  the  8-hour  workday  is  greater  than  on  any  other  workday;  would  you  care  to 
explain  wherein  that  expense  is  added? — A.  In  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

CjJ.  Is  that  the  only  expense,  the  one  item? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  understood  to  have  stated  also  that  the  workingmen  have  not  asked 
10  or  12  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  — A.  They  have  asked  us  nothing  except  to 
give  them  living  wages,  which  we  have  aimed  to  do. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  On  the  8-hoiir  workday. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  it  be  more  expensive  if  they  work  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour 
workday? — A.  The  furnace  can  only  put  through  a  certain  number  of  charges 
during  the  day.  If  we  work  a  man  12  hours  a  day  he  puts  so  much  ore  in  the  fur- 
nace per  hour  and  consequently  runs  through  more  ore  in  a  day  than  if  he  worked 
under  the  8-hour  system.  More  charges  can  be  run  through  the  furnaces  in  12 
hours  than  in  8,  consequently  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  under  the  8-hour 
basis  we  have  to  add  one-half  more  men.  which  increases  the  cost  of  smelting. 

Q.  How  many  shifts  do  you  run  on  the  furnaces? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Three  shifts  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  before  the  recent  change? — A.  There  were  2  shifts  on  prior  to 
the  change,  working  12  hours  each. 

Q.  Now  you  have  3  shifts  on? — A.  Yes;  working  8  hours  each. 

Q.  Your  furnaces  are  in  operation  all  the  time.  Formerly  .you  paid  your  men 
on  the  12-hour  basis  and  now  you  pay  them  on  the  8-hour  basis.  You  pay  the  3 
men,  according  to  that,  the  price  that  the  2  men  formerly  received? — A.  No;  with 
all  due  respect  to  you,  we  do  not.  We  have  increased. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state,  and  the  records  will  show  it,  that  you  are  paying 
on  the  8-hour  basis? — A.  We  are  paying  them  for  8  hours'  work,  but  a  different 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  You  have  reduced  the  wages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  reduced, 
have  you,  or  have  you  not? — A.  Me.n  who  formerly  received  $2.25  per  day  for  12 
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hours'  work  are  now  receiving  $2  per  day  for  8  hours'  work;  the  men  who  received 
$2  per  day  for  12  hours'  work,  now  receive  $1.80  for  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  Then,  to  make  it  plain,  the  reduction  in  wages  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  It  has  not.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  we  aimed  to  give  the  men  living  wages  for  the  8-hour  "work. 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  part  of  your  testimony  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased? — A.  I  know  that  in  the  past  couple  of  years  it  has.  Everything  is 
higher  to-day  than  before — that  is,  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  reason  for  an  increased  rate  of  wages  than  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased? — A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  That  of  itself  would  seem  to  justify  the  increase  of  wages,  would  it  not? — A. 
We  intended  to  increase  the  wages  on  the  1st  of  June,  independent  of  the  8-hour 
law,  10  per  cent  over  what  they  had  been  formerly. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  now  from  that  which,  if  increased,  you 
had  intended  to  pay,  would  make  a  difference  in  the  wages  commensurate  with 
the  reduction  now,  would  it  not? — A.  No;  the  increase  in  our  running  cost  has 
been  80  per  cent.  Suppose  a  man  was  getting  $2  per  day;  we  proposed  raising  his 
wages  to  $2.20  per  day,  or  10  per  cent,  for  12  hours'  work.  Now,  you  take  that  on 
the  hour  basis  and  divide  that  amount  by  12  and  you  can  see  how  close  it  comes  to 
what  he  is  getting  now,  $1.80;  and  that  instead  of  an  increase  in  his  wages  of  10 
per  cent  or  20  per  cent  they  have  been  increased  30  per  cent — that  is,  taking  it  on" 
the  hour  basis;  35  per  cent — something  like  that.  It  is  over  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  smelter  industry  is 
making  money. — A.  Has  been  making  money;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  condition  is  still  present? — A.  I  think  I 
explained  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do  all 
right  at  the  present  wage  scale,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment? — A.  It  is  an  experiment  entirely.  We  are  now  waiting 
to  see  how  we  will  come  out  on  it.  We  are  going  to  try  it  3  months,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  revert  to  the  matter  of  reduction  for  stores.  You  stated,  I  believe, 
that  members  of  your  company  were  not  connected  with  the  store  either  directly 
or  indirectly? — A.  Yes.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly — that  is,  the  firm  of  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons. 

Q.  In  case  of  orders  being  asked  by  the  workingmen,  are  the  orders  given  by 
the  company  upon  a  single  store,  or  can  the  workingmen  get  orders  upon  any 
store? — A.  We  simply  protect  one  store  and  one  boarding  house.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  ability  to  keep  the  books  properly.  We  have  not  time  for  any  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  made  by  your  workingmen  that  has  reached  you 
upon  that  score? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  amount  paid  for  the  collection  of  this  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  clerk? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  per  cent  they  allow  him  for  attending  to  the 
accounts  for  them.  The  boarding  house  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  charge  of  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent  for  the  collection  of  that  money, 
who,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  to  pay  it  finally,  the  man  who  bought  the 
goods  or  the  man  who  sold  them? — A.  I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion; one,  the  side  of  the  storekeeper;  he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  money, 
and  therefore  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  less  price  than  if  he  took  chances. 
The  other  side  is  that  of  the  workman,  who  says  to  himself,  "  The  merchant  has 
got  to  pay  for  the  collection  of  his  money,  consequently  I  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  my  goods  than  I  would  have  to  pay  by  going  to  any  other  store  in  town." 

Q.  We  want  a  comparison  made  between  an  institution  of  this  kind,  whose 
money  is  good  at  all  times,  and  where  there  is  no  loss  by  reason  of  credits,  and 
the  institution  that  is  doing  business  strictly  upon  a  cash  basis  and  which  has  no 
loss  in  ci'edits;  if  one  is  paying  some  one  5  per  cent  to  collect  its  bills,  an  item  of 
expense  which  the  other  one  does  not  have,  does  not  the  consumer  who  buys  his 
goods  of  the  first  institution  mentioned  have  to  pay  that  expense? — A.  I  think 
you  are  presupposing  something  that  does  not  exist.  I  don't  know  of  any  store  in 
Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit.  If  it  were  true  that 
everything  is  sold  for  cash,  I  would  say  yes:  but  no  store  is  going  to  sell  in  com- 
petition except  for  a  legitimate  profit. 

Q.  If  one  has  5  per  cent  added  to  its  expenses  that  the  other  has  not,  it  can  not 
do  business  as  successfully  as  though  that  item  were  not  present? — A.  That  is 
presupposing  the  proposition  is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I 
know,  so  far  as  the  cash  payments  are  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  every  store  in  Colorado  has  bad  debts? — A.  I  should  say 
so  absolutely.  I  don't  know  of  any  store  that  does  not  carry  its  customers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  store  kept  by  a  company  which  had  no  bad  accounts, 
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or  one  protected  by  a  company  that  did  not? — A.  I  have  not.  I  find  that  is  usually 
figured  in  the  question  of  sale.  In  this  case  the  bills  are  always  sure,  so  far  as 
the  men  O.  K.  them.  . 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  man  conducting  the  store 
can  sell  his  goods  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  man  who  has  bad  debts  and 
accounts? — A.  I  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  I  find  the  store  selling  goods 
to  the  men  in  Bessemer  at  the  same  price  exactly  as  they  can  be  purchased  in  any 
store  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  The  man  purchasing  gets  an  eqxial  quality? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

Q.  About  the  masons'  union;  to  what  extent  have  you  entered  into  conferences 
or  agreements  with  the  masons'  union,  or  negotiated  with  it? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  found  in  your  dealings  with  them,  such  as  you  have  had,  that 
they  have  been  satisfactory? — A.  We  have  a  good  mason  who  is  a  member  of  the 
masons'  union.  When  we  need  any  men  in  his  department  he  gets  them  from 
the  union,  because  it  is  a  criterion  to  him  and  to  us  that  they  are  good  workmen. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  members  of  that  union ;  are  you  conversant  with  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  know  wherein  they  differ  from  the  members  of  any  other  trade  organi- 
zation?— A.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  the  principles  of  their  union? — A.  I  have  no  idea 
what  they  are.  I  know  that  the  men,  where  we  have  employed  members  of  the 
union,  have  been  very  satisfactory  workmen. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  as  to  the  principles  of  the  union  is,  to 
explain  to  you,  the  broad  statement  has  been  made  here  before  this  commission 
that  organized  labor  does  not  stand  upon  its  own  declaration  of  principles.  You 
have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case,  have  you,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no. 

Q.  As  to  the  insurance  you  spoke  of;  are  we  to  understand  that  this  insurance 
existing  at  your  works  is  compulsory  upon  the  employees? — A.  Their  employment 
is  conditioned  upon  their  connection  with  it.  We  have  always  made  the  condi- 
tion, and  the  men  have  never  complained.  The  insurance  company  has  paid  all 
claims,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  There  is  a  notice  posted  about  the  works 
that  such  and  such  a  reduction  shall  be  made  for  hospital  dues  and  insurance 
diies,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  men  before  employment. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  why  your  company  interests  itself  in  the  insurance  ques- 
tion?— A.  As  a  protection  to  the  company  entirely. 

Q.  As  a  protection  to  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  exempt  the  company  from  liability? — A.  Yes.  The  Employers' 
Liability  Association,  for  that  money,  obligate  themselves  to  take  the  risk  of  any 
action  for  damages  that  may  happen  about  the  works. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  believe -it  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen? — A. 
They  don't  seem  to  object  to  it.  They  don't  really  care  much  one  way  or  the 
other  how  they  get  their  insurance.  They  seem  well  satisfied  and  contented. 
We  have  never  had  any  complaint  on  that  score  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  receive  better  treatment  than  they  would  otherwise  receive 
in  case  of  accidents? — A.  I  would  not  say  that;  no.  I  would  say  they  get  good 
treatment.  As  to  what  they  would  otherwise  get  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  that  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself  and  receive  all  his 
wages  in  cash  is  liable  to  look  to  his  physical  wants  in  case  of  accident  as  well  as 
they  can  be  looked  after  in  the  other  case? — A.  If  an  accident  occtTrs  at  the  works 
the  men  know  that  the  smelter  is  behind  them  in  obtaining  their  money  from  the 
insurance  company,  so  that  they  get  their  money  promptly  and  are  properly  taken 
care  of  in  the  interim,  all  of  which  the  company  practically  guarantees  by  its 
relations  with  the  insurance  company. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  stated  in  effect  that  the  trust  Or  combination  that  will 
control  entirely  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged  is  injurious  to  the  community? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  combination  that  will  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  that 
trade? — A.  I  have  seen  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
certain  materials  furnished  to  mankind. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  control  60  or  70  per  cent  all  in  one  company,  why  is  it 
not  a  good  thing  to  control  80  or  90  per  cent? — A.  It  is  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  a  single  firm  controlling  70  per  cent  of  any  given  article  in  a  position 
to  control  competition? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  other  plants  or  organizations  utilizing  the  other  30 
per  cent  of  raw  product  are  in  the  market  continuously  and  operating,  and  the 
increase  in  their  business  and  in  their  margins  would  give  them  a  good  profit  and 
permit  them  to  remain  in  the  business. 
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Q.  You  are  assuming  that  the  other  30  per  cent  are  organized  and  doing  business 
under  one  head? — A.  No.  They  have  a  right  to  make  it  as  well  as  anyone  else, 
and  if  they  saw  the  profit  in  the  business  and  the  prices  going  up  they  would 
increase  their  plant  in  order  to  tnake  more  money,  and  thereby  the  question  of 
competition  arises  and  cuts  the  prices  down. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  sugar- 
refining  companies,  and  the  whisky  trust,  on  the  market,  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  people? — A.  I  do.  All  of  these  trusts  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  output. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  general  experience  that  by  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  these  trusts  rival  competitors  are  sometimes  crushed  out  of  business? — A. 
Yes.  In  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  the  production  of  the  material, 
and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  earth  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  lower  price  of 
the  material.  As  soon  as  the  trust  crushes  out  the  opposition  and  raise  prices  so 
that  there  is  a  better  margin  and  a  good  investment,  competition  starts  up  again 
and  the  price  consequently  goes  down.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  when  a  trust 
is  formed  on  60  or  70  per  cent  it  affords  proper  competition  and  a  proportionate 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Q.  From  that  it  would  seem  that  the  trust  will  regulate  prices  after  having 
gained  control,  and  the  rival  merchant  will  then  spring  up  and  will  be  the  com- 
petition it  has  to  meet? — A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  it  has  no  competition  and  prices  go  to  a  high  point -A.  (Interrupting.) 

Then  competition  springs  up. 

Q.  To  the  point  at  which  their  conscience  is  touched? — A.  No;  to  the  point  at 
which  competition  springs. 

Q.  And  competition  would  start  on  the  day,  week,  or  month  that  the  price 
reached  a  certain  point? — A.  That  is  true;  but  there  is  this  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  take  into  consideration  about  any  trust  such  as  we  have — that  there  is 
generally  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  and  usually  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  lost  in  building  up  a  business — and  you  must  give  proper  credit  to  the 
brains  and  intelligence  of  the  people  who  control  trusts;  they  are  usually  men 
of  vast  experience  and  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart  just  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  being.  All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule  and  under 
proper  conditions,  is  a  certain  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it 
is  satisfied  and  the  people  operating  it  as  a  rule  are  satisfied. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  reports  of  the  press  in  reference  to  a  certain 
Government  official  using  his  influence  with  the  smelter  men  of  Denver  and  of 
the  other  places  generally,  in  favor  or  against  their  treating  with  organized  labor, 
have  come  to  your  notice? — A.  A  Government  official? 

Q.  Yes? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Has  any  Government  official  tried  to  use  his  influence  with  you  or  your  com- 
pany for  or  against  treating  with  the  organized  labor  of  your  State? — A.  The  sub- 
ject has  never  been  discussed  with  us  by  any  Government  official. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  report  in  the  papers? — A.  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  subject  has  never  been  discussed  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Never 
has  been  discussed,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  the  other  day  that 
the  company  which  you  represent  is  a  trust,  and  has  125  millions  in  capital  back 
of  it. — A.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  owned  by  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York.  As  to  what  they  may  have- behind  them  I  don't 
know.  Their  money  is  invested  in  the  business  and  their  money  carries  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  owned  exclusively  by  them — 7  brothers. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  that  you  stopped  sending  Italian  labor  to  your  works 
in  Mexico? — A.  We  tried  to  import  them  from  New  York  to  Monterey,  but  we 
were  not  pleased  with  the  result. 

Q.  Would  you  state  about  how  many  men  you  sent?— A.  I  don't  know  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  a  considerable  number? — A.  Could  not  give  the  number. 

Q.  In  securing  that  labor  in  New  York  did  you  make  arrangements  with  the 
individual  Italians  or  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  were  there? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Were  they  fresh  arrivals  from  Italy? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  either. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  the  contract  system  was  patronized  in  get- 
ting these  Italians? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  dealings  with  the  masons'  union  in  your  works? — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  as  I  made  quite  that  statement.  I  said  we  preferred  to  use  masons 
who  were  members  of  the  masons'  union.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  we  had  deal- 
ings with  the  union;  but  I  said  that  our  foreman  took  members  of  the  union 
whenever  we  had  work  to  do  in  that  line. 
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Q.  That  is  having  dealings  with  the  union. — A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman. 

Q.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  smeltermen's  union  here.  Does  it  exist  in 
your  works? — A.  We  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  our  men  are  members  of  the  smelter  union,  but  officially  we  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  smeltermen's  union. 

Q.  Not  if  the  smeltermen  you  have  are  members  of  the  union? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  they  are.  We  employ  a  man  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  nonunion  man. 
That  question  never  comes  up. 

Q.  Your  men  are  efficient  in  your  works,  the  smeltermen? — A.  I  think  so.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  company  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  union  or  not;  none  whatever  so  long  as  they  do 
the  work  properly. 

Q.  Suppose  the  men  were  organized  and  sent  representatives  to  confer  with  you 
about  wages,  sent  a  committee  which  was  fully  empowered  to  settle  all  differences 
that  might  exist — would  you  consult  with  the  committee  if  they  were  standing 
for  the  men? — A .  That  subject  has  never  come  up  as  yet.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do.  We  have  no  objection  to  our  men  being  members  of  the  union,  nor  have  we 
any  objection  to  the  union  consulting  with  our  men;  and  if  any  of  our  men  have 
a  grievance  we  will  want  to  redress  it,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  seem  friendly  to  the  8-hour  law? — A.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  12-hour 
labor. 

Q.  If  you  could  continue  to  do  business  at  a  profit  you  would  prefer  the  10  or 
8-hour  work-day,  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  We  shall  do  so, 
whether  it  is  decided  to  be  constitutional  or  not.  That  is,  as  applying  to  12-hour 
labor. 

Q.  And  you  would  only  depart  from  it  in  case  you  could  not  make  a  profit  in 
your  business? — A.  That  is  the  case  exactly. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  make  you  liable  for  accidents  to  your  employees? — 
A.  I  really  don't  know.  I  never  investigated  the  State  law  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Why  is  it  that  the  12-hour  men  are  more  deserving 
of  the  8-hour  workday  than  those  working  10  hours? — A.  They  are  not;  but  you 
can't  divide  shifts  into  10  hours.  You  can  not  divide  24  by  10,  but  you  can  divide 
it  by  12  or  8. 

Q.  Then  those  working  10  hours  per  day  only  work  two  shifts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  because  the  men  are  not  equally  as  deserving  and  entitled  to  it  in 
your  judgment,  but  because  the  work  can  not  be  divided  into  shifts  in  that  way. — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  it.  We  can  not  run  the  10-hour  shifts  and  run  the  furnaces,  because 
the  blast  furnaces  have  to  run  continuously;  consequently  we  have  to  run  three 
8-hour  shifts  on  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  10-hour  men  on  the  other  work  that 
needs  not  to  be  kept  up  so  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  pay  roll? — A. 
Between  1,100  and  1,200  now.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figures. 


DENVER,  COLO,  July  15,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  R.  WRIGHT, 

Member  of  executive  board,  Smeltermen's  Union,  Denver,  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  pre- 
siding, Mr.  John  R.  Wright  was  introduced  at  2  o'clock,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  John  R.  Wright. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  at  present  at  3801  Downing  avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business? — A.  Working  at  the  Grant  Smelter. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there? — A.  Furnaceman. 

Q.  Working  in  the  furnaces? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  Grant  Smelter? — A.  Lead  and  smelting  furnace. 

Q.  It  is  in  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  go  into  what  is  known  as  the  combination  or  trust? — A.  In  June 
of  this  year,  I  think. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  about  that  plant? — A.  About  3  years,  off  and  on.  I 
was  night  foreman. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreman;  did  you  have  charge  of  the  furnace  depart- 
ment of  the  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  as  as  an  important  position — a  confidential  position  with  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  full  eharge. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? — A.  Yes; '8  children,  and  my  wife  and  my  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  home  in  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a  home?— A.  Yes;  when  my  family  is  here.  They  are  not  here 
at  the  present  time.  • 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  line  of  work  outside  of  smelting? — A.  Yes.  I  have 
done  some  mining;  have  worked  at  building  smelters,  and  such  as  that;  I  have  been 
in  that  line. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  am  not  doing  anything;  I  am 
not  working.  After  the  first  I  was  organizing  the  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employment? — A.  Four  or  five  weeks. 

Q.  Why  are  you  idle  at  this  time  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  strike. 

Q.  What  strike? — A.  The  strike  at  the  smelters.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  a  strike  or  not.  I  would  call  it  a  lockout. 

Q.  You  have  a  difficulty  existing  between  the  employees  generally  and  the 
smelter? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Now,  what  were  your  relations  prior  to  the  lockout? — A.  Very  friendly. 

Q.  Were  the  men  contented? — A.  Yes,  except  as  to  the  number  of  hours;  they 
were  not  contented  with  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  of  this  State  sought  to  shorten  those  hours? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The  legislature  made  an  effort  to  pass  an 
8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  upon  its  being  lived  up  to? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  What  does  the  company  say  about  it? — A.  The  workmen  say  8  hours,  and 
the  company  insists  upon  10  hours;  that  the  men  shall  work  10  hours.  Some  men 
they  will  let  work  8  hours,  but  they  insist  that  the  10-hour  men  shall  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  men  does  the  smelter  insist  upon  placing  under  the  8-hour  law? — 
A.  Furnace  men,  the  men  in  the  furnace  department,  feed  men,  and  the  roasting 
department. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  individual  position  is  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  concede 
you  8  hours? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Grant  is  willing  to  do;  that  he  said 
some  work  there  should  be  8  hours. 

Q.  That  work,  you  understand,  is  with  the  furnaces  and  roasters,  do  you? — A.  Yes, 
and  feeding  the  fires. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  labor  organizations? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Smeltermen's  Union. 

Q.  What  membership  has  that  now? — A.  We  have  1,167  on  the  list. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  with  the  union? — A.  1  am  one  of  the  execu- 
tive board. 

Q.  One  of  its  officers? — A.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  its  officers. 

Q.  Any  of  these  men  nonmembers  of  this  organization? — A.  About  8  or  10  in  the 
Grant  and  probably  about  20  in  the  Globe  smelters  are  not  in. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  securing  the  betterment  of  the  entire  pay  roll? — A. 
That  is  our  object;  to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  men. 

Q.  And  you  prefer  to  take  up  the  fight  of  the  other  men? — A.  That  is  it  exactly; 
that  is  our  position. 

Q.  And  you  don't  stand  upon  the  theory  that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
8-hour  system  alone,  but  that  the  other  men  should  have  it  also? — A.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Q.  What  objection  does  the  company  raise  to  adopting  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
They  claim  they  will  have  to  put  on  two  shifts  in  some  places.  Take  the  crushing 
department — they  claim  they  can  not  crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  last  the  24,  and 
therefore  that  they  can  not  get  along  as  well.  They  claim  they  can  crush  enough  in 
10  hours,  but  if  they  had  8  hours  they  would  have  to  put  on  two  shifts.  They  find 
it  easy  enough  to  put  the  men  around  the  roasters  on  at  8  hours,  but  they  can  not 
crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  keep  the  works  going. 

Q.  Have  you'  had  any  negotiations  with  the  company? — A.  Not  since  the  strike. 

Q.  They  have  not  met  you  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  and  are  willing 
to  wait. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  the  dispute  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  court? — 
A.  The  settlement  of  the  strike  with  Mr.  Grant  is  waiting  upon  that.  The  dispute 
has  come  up  in  this  way:  We  went  to  tell  him  very  respectfully  and  courteously 
what  we  would  expect,  before  we  went  out,  and  it  didn't  satisfy  him,  and  he  said 
we  would  have  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  would  not  hold  any  conference. 
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Q.  What  time  are  you  working? — A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  12-hour  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  did  you  demand  for  8  hours  as  furnaceman? — A.  Two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  per  day. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  that? — A.  That  they  could  not  pay  it;  and  that  we 
must  accept  their  schedule. 

Q.  What  did  they  offer  the  furnacemen? — A.  Two  dollars  per  day. 

Q-  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cents  in  your  department;  and  did  that  run 
through  the  other  departments? — A.  I  think  the  cut  was  about  equal  all  the  way 
through. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  about  20  .per  cent  in  the  price,  or  a  little  more 
.  than  that,  between  you  and  your  employers? — A.  About  that. 

Q:  And  you  have  made  no  urgent  offer  to  come  to  terms  without  this  decision  of 
the  court? — A.  We  have  made  offers  with  the  arbitration  board  to  take  the  matter  up 
and  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  submitted  to  arbitration? — A.  It  is  before  the  board  at  the  present  time. 
Our  side  is  submitted.  The  whole  matter  has  not  been  actually  submitted. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  arbitration  under  the  law  is  simply  taking  evidence,  and  the 
investigation  is  only  begun  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  negotiations  pending  now  at  all  ? — A.  No,  we  are  .waiting,  as 
Mr.  Grant  would  like  to  have  time  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  receive  the  decision  ? — A.  Next  Monday  is  the  way  it 
is  published. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  and  readjustment  of  the  wages  the  men 
are  well  satisfied  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  their  treatment? — A.  Well,  not  so  well  as  we  might  be.  You  see  the 
lead  interferes  greatly  with  our  health.  Our  health  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  on 
account  of  the  lead. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  12  hours  a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  for  a  man  to 
work  in  the  smelter,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  concedes  that  and  offers  to  shorten  it  in  your  department  ?— - 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  company  for  which  you  work  impose  any  restrictions  on  you  such  as 
insurance? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Anything  for  hospital  fees  ? — A.  We  pay  a  dollar  a  month  hospital  fees. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  It  is  to  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  individual  judgment  about  a  system  of  that  kind.  Is  it  beneficial 
or  not  to  the  men  as  a  body? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  system,  in  that  respect, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  think  it  is  a  little  too  much. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  higher  price  you  pay  the  better  physician  you  get,  don't  you? — 
A.  We  have  always  had  the  same  physician. 

Q.  Who  selects  the  physician? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  It  has  never  been  an 
agreement.  It  is  merely  a  rule. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  men  or  the  company  select  the  physician? — A. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  argued  in  favor  of  Dr.  Lemon,  and  he  has  always 
been  our  physician. 

Q.  And  he  has  generally  been  satisfactory,  has  he? — A.  Generally,  has  done  very 
well.  He  is  very  good. 

Q.  The  company  has  never  furnished  dwellings  for  the  men  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  tenement  houses  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  Dr.  Lemon  treat  your  family  also? — A.  Treats  me. 

Q.  Does  he  do  that  through  an  arrangement  of  the  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  then  pay  him  for  services  performed  for  your  family?— =A.  For  me.  I  am 
the  only  one  he  has  treated  in  any  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  system,  if  you  know;  does  it  include  the  treatment  of  the 
men  and  their  families  or  the  men  only? — A.  Just  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  Do  the  physicians  for  the  other  smelters  treat  just  the  men  or  treat  the  men 
and  their  families  also? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  that- treat  the  family  for  the  money 
received  from  the  smelter. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  the  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  smelter  stated  that 
their  company  physician  treated  the  men  and  their  families. — A.  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  for  the  medicine  or  does  the  physician  furnish  it? — A.  He  pays  for 
everything. 

Q.  You  are  not  required  to  pay  for  medicine? — A.  If  we  are  hurt  we  go  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  physician  comes  there  to  see  us  and  furnishes  the  medicine  there.  It 
comes  out  of  the  hospital  fees. 
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Q.  And  I  understand  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  what  departments  are  your  workingmen  divided? — A.  Four;  furnace  room, 
feed  floor,  roasters,  and  the  common  laborers — the  10-hour  work. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  feedmen  work  10  or  12  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  The  feeders  must  be  there  as  long  as  you  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  management  is  now  willing  to  extend  the  8-hour 
system  to  the  roasters,  the  furnacemen,  and  the  feeders? — A.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  common  laborers  working  10  hours? — A.  Yes.  Now  the 
10-hour  men  are  the  men  who  unload  the  ores,  wheel  stuff  around  the  premises, 
and  the  general  laborers  about  the  smelter  outside  of  the  three  departments  I  men- 
tioned, furnace,  feed,  and  roasting  departments. 

Q.  They  may  quit  now  at  the  end  of  the  10  hours  without  interfering  with  the 
other  three  departments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  insists  that  they  must  remain  during  the  10  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  that  department? — A.  The  wages  of  the  10-hour  men 
at  the  Globe  are  $1.50,  and  at  the  Grant  $1.60,  and  they  wish  to  reduce  them  to  $1.32. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  rent  for  the  kind  of  buildings  that  the  employees  live  in? — 
A.  They  rent  for  from  $4  to  $12  per  month. 

Q.  What  .would  be  the  average? — A.  I  think  about  $8  would  be.  A  three  or  four 
room  terrace  rents  for  about  $4  per  month.  A  little  five-room  cottage  costs  $10  per 
month. 

Q.  Are  these  men  generally  men  of  families  or  single  men  ?— *-A.  The  majority  are 
men  of  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  run  as  to  the  membership  of  the  families? — A.  They  will 
average  about  5  to  a  family,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  grocery  bills  per  month  ? — A.  I  would  say  they  would 
average  $18  or  $20. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  take  to  clothe  a  family  of  that  kind  and  number? — A.  Of 
course  we  have  to  buy  the  cheapest  goods  we  can  get  and  live.  I  know  in  my  own 
case  it  takes  about  a  suit  of  clothes  every  month,  which  costs  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  your  having  to  buy  the  cheaper  class  of  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  expense  of  your  doctor  bills  and  medicine  bills? — A.  Mine 
have  been  very  high.  Of  course  they  differ  in  different  families. 

Q.  Then  you  have  many  incidental  expenses? — A.  Nothing  but  just  a  bare  living. 

Q.-  Have  you  free  schoolbooks  where  you  are? — A.  No;  we  have  to  buy  books. 

Q.  So  your  children  require  a  little  aid  now  and  then? — A.  Yes;  they  require  it, 
but  they  don't  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  it? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  living  in  a  mild  way,  as  you  do,  I 
want  to  know  if  a  man  works  26  days  in  the  month  what  the  condition  of  his 
his  finances  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  month,  usually  ? — A.  He  will  be  broke.  He 
does  not  work  26  days,  anyway. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  days  will  he  average? — A.  The  12-hour  men  will  not 
average  over  22  days  in  the  month. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  His  health  will  not  permit  it.  If  a  man  works  longer  than 
that  a  month  at  12  hours  a  day  in  the  smoke  of  the  works  he  will  ruin  his  health 
so  that  he  will  be  in  the  hospital  half  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  individual  is  not  constituted  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  this  kind  of  work  26  days  in  the  month  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  about  the  common  laborer;  does  he  ever  get  sick  ? — A.  Yes,  some  of  them 
have  quite  as  bad  places  to  work  in  as  the  furnacemen  and  even  worse  at  times. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  As  it  is  here  a  man  has  to  put  in  about  3  hours  of  the  day 
cleaning  out  the  dust  chambers  and  drawing  out  the  furnaces  and  such  work  as  that, 
which  keeps  him  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  smoke. 

Q.  That  is  very  hard  on  the  lungs,  is  it? — A.  Hard  on  the  whole  system,  espe- 
cially on  the  lungs  in  the  smoke;  it  is  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  leading  of  the  men  in  this  treatment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  are  often  leaded  and  injured  by  the  fumes  of  lead  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  or  investigation  to  the  question  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  a  man  is  incapacitated  for  labor  during  the  year  ? — A.  Well  the 
12-hour  men  average  generally  about  22  days  in  the  month  at  work. 

Q.  And  what  will  it  be  among  the  10-hour  men  ? — A.  They  can  not  work  26  days; 
they  get  tired  and  exhausted  by  the  lead  and  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  usual  for  these  men  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  during  the  year, 
and  in  fact  for  the  men  in  each  of  the  departments  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  for 
that  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  become  disabled  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  During  that  time  do  they  receive  any  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  rent, 
consume  about  what  part  of  your  wages? — A.  That  will  consume  about  three-fourths 
of  the  amount. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  money  on  these 
wages? — A.  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  save  anything  after  they  had  paid 
their  expenses. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  these  employees  as  to  economy? — A.  Well,  they 
are  very  economical.  Their  living  at  times  is  rather  expensive  during  the  time  when 
they  are  working,  because  their  system  is  not  in  a  condition  that  their  stomach  will 
take  poor  food  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fume. 

Q.  In  doing  this  kind  of  work  you  necessarily  require  a  higher-priced  food  for  the 
purpose  of  humoring  the  stomach  which  is  affected  by  the  fumes? — A.  Yes;  a  more 
varied  class  of  goods  anyway.  We  must  have  more  meat  than  others  would  use. 

Q.  I  notice  from  your  statement  that  you  not  only  want  the  hours  shortened,  out 
you  want  the  wages  increased  per  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  a  small  increase  per  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  up  what  increase  your  organization  demands — what  percent- 
age?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  department  receiving  now  per  hour? — A.  Twenty-two  and  one- 
half  cents.  Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours;  that  is  what 
we  have  been  getting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD)  .  And  what  is  your  demand  per  hour  under  the  eight- 
hour  system? — A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  And  you  require  or  demand  an  increase  of  7  cents  per  hour? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  what  increase  does  the  company  offer  you  per  hour? — A.  They  have  not 
offered  us  any  increase.  That  is,  they  have  offered  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  a  reduc- 
tion that  was  made  in  1893,  when  they  cut  us  down  10  per  cent  in  our  wages  all  over 
the  smelter.  We  had  been  getting  $3  per  day  and  they  took  off  25  cents,  and  that 
cut  us  down  10  per  cent,  so  that  we  only  got  $2.75  per  day.  They  have  offered  to 
restore  the  wages  to  the  old  rates,  but  they  want  to  reduce  us  one-third  with  the 
reduction  in  the  hours,  which  would  give  us  only  $2  per  day. 

Q.  The  1893  scale,  I  understand,  was  25  cents  an  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  offer  to  restore  that  now? — A.  That  would  give  us  $2  per  day. 

Q.  When  did  they  offer  that — before  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  the  strike,  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Why  did  the  men  'demand  an  increase  of  7  cents 
per  hour? — A.  Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  eight  hours  per  day  the  rate  was 
so  low  that  we  could  not  live. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  contend  that  the  wage  you  are  receiving  now  ie  as  low  as 
you  can  stand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hours  are  so  long  under  that  wage  that  the  physical  condition-  of  the 
men  will  not  endure  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  demand  that  your  hours  be  shortened  without  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages;  that  is  the  real  difference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  about  the  recognition  of  your  union? — A.  Well, 
they  have  refused  to  recognize  us  as  a  union. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  why.  They  thought  that  we  could  not  work 
together;  that  if  something  came  up  in  the  future  we  would  cause  them  trouble;  that 
is,  they  say  that. 

Q.  Has  your  union  indulged  in  any  inflammatory  threats  to  give  rise  to  a  conviction 
of  that  kind? — A.  No;  pur  action  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  indi- 
cate anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  it  been  orderly? — A.  I  don't  think  one  man  has  been  within  five  blocks  of 
the  smelter  from  the  time  we  went  to  draw  our  pay.  • 

Q.  Your  personal  relations  with  the  management  are  congenial? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  sole  difference  is  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
say  as  to  that  before  we  find  out  what  the  court  decides. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  in  your  department  there  will  be  no  difference  with  the 
eight-hour  law  from  this  time  on? — A.  We  certainly  hope  there  won't  be.  We  don't 
want  any  difference  at  all. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  contention  of  your  union  is  that  the  hours  be 
reduced  from  ten  and  twelve  to  eight,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
your  rate  per  hour  to  make  living  wages? — A.  Yes. 

(Here  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  July  17,  1899.  The  sub- 
commission  met  at  10  o'clock  July  17,  1899,  when  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Wright  was  resumed.) 
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Representative  BELL.  The  clerk  will  please  read  the  last  question  and  answer. 
[Question  and  answer  read.] 

Q.  And  that  is  the  foundation  upon  which  you  base  your  contention  for  an  in- 
crease?— A.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  other  matters  enter  into  your  contention? — A.  We  think  we  can  not  live 
on  the  scale  that  is  offered  us,  for  the  expenses  of  living  are  somewhat  higher;  prod- 
uce is  higher. 

Q.  Than  what  time? — A.  Than  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  Mea't  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  several  months,  and  rents  are  increasing  right  along.  Houses  that 
you  could. get  six  months  ago  for  $4  or  $5 — they  are  now  raising  the  rent  from  $6  to 
$8.  We  used  to  pay  $4  and  now  we  pay  $6  or  $7  for  the  same  class  of  houses.  The 
smelters'  expenses  are  reduced,  and  the  markets  are  higher.  They  claim  they  don't 
get  any  benefit  from  the  market,  but  I  think  they  do,  as  copper  and  lead  are  both 
higher  and  silver  is  also  a  little  bit  higher,  and  they  have  been  increasing  their 
machinery,  and  they  have  increased  their  capacity  a  great  deal.  They  are  now  run- 
ning more  ore  in  six  months  than  they  used  to  run  in  ten,  and  with  the  greater 
facilities  to  work  our  work  is  that  much  harder. 

Q.  With  what  time  are  you  comparing  the  present? — A.  With  eight  months  ago, 
in  regard  to  the  running  prices. 

Q.  When  your  wages  were  cut,  in  1893,  10  per  cent,  did  the  rents  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  go  down  in  price  by  reason  of  the  fall  in  silver  and  lead  and  the  metals 
you  produced? — A.  Not  immediately;  no.  Rents  came  down  a  little. 

Q.  How  was  flour  and  meat? — A.  Cheaper  than  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  conceded  the  justice  of  the  cut  by  reason  of  the  product  you 
were  producing  falling  to  an  unreasonably  low  figure? — A.  Well,  we  accepted  the  cut 
because  we  didn't  expect  it  would  last  long. 

Q.  It  was  because  of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  products  that  you  were  pro- 
ducing that  you  acceded  to  that  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  think  that  as  these  products  are  going  up  and  your  employers  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  rising  prices,  and  as  the  cost  of  living  is  also  increasing,  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  some  of  the  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  an  increase  based  on  the  price  of  the  article  you  are  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing, and  also  an  increase  commensurate  with  the  price  of  living? — A.  Yes;  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  recognition  of  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  labor  and  labor  unions  to  take  into  account  the  gen- 
eral productive  capacity  of  their  work? — A.  I  should  judge  BO. 

Q.  In  fixing  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  mining? — A.  I  worked  some  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  something  about  the  price  and  custom  of  miners? — A.  Not  of 
late  years. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  gold  mining,  during  the  great  cut  in  wages,  they  held  up  the 
price  of  miners  more  or  less  because  of  the  high  price  of  their  product? — A.  Well,  in 
the  exclusively  gold  countries  they  did;  that  is,  in  the  Black  Hills.  I  know  that  they 
kept  up  the  prices  there. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  Cripple  Creek? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  as  I  have  not  been 
there  for  three  years.  I  was  in  the  Black  Hills  for  nearly  three  years.  I  think  the 
wages  there  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1895  or  1896. 

Q.  What  relation  does  smelting  bear  to  mining? — A.  It  is  almost  identical,  I  claim. 
Without  the  one  the  other  can  not  very  well  get  along. 

Q.  Then  they  are  interdependent,  are  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  mining  thrives,  smelting  thrives,  and  if  mining  is  reduced  the  smelting  is 
necessarily  reduced,  is  it  not? — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  what  you  would  term 
the  treatment  of  ores.  Smelting  comes  under  a  different  head.  The  free-milling 
ores  are  not  smelted. 

Q.  Then  it  would  hurt  the  mills?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refractory  ores  you  smelt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  more  ore  that  is  produced  that  is  of  a  refractory  character  the  more  you 
have  to  smelt? — A.  Yes  ;  and  the  more  money  the  companies  can  make  out  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  more  ore  of  a  refractory  character  that  is  produced  the  more  the  rail- 
roads have  to  haul,  and  the  more  your  yardmen  have  to  unload  and  handle  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  one  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  of 
the  treating  of  ores  and  the  market  price,  I  would,  say  that  the  market  is  controlled 
by  the  copper  and  lead,  and  when  the  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty  the  company 
can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores  ;  more  mines  are  working  and  they  can  conse- 
quently adjust  their  ores  better. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  refractory  ores  carry  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
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copper,  or  at  least  two  of  these  metals  associated? — A.  Yes  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the' 
ore  carries  them  all.  At  the  present  time,  as  they  are  now  mining,  the  ore  generally 
carries  all  of  them,  and  there  is  no  time  that  it  does  not  carry  lead  and  silver. 

Q.  And  the  price  now  is  first-class  for  all  of  the  ores,  even  including  zinc? — A.  I 
guess  so.  I  can  not  state  as  to  the  price  they  have  for  the  charges. 

Q.  Copper  is  very  high,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lead  is  nearly  $4.50;  is  that  regarded  as  a  high  price  for  lead? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  a  very  high  price. 

Q.  Gold  is  high? — A.  Well  that  is  the  same  always.  Silver  is  what  you  would 
call  high  for  that  one  product. 

Q.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  is  prosperous  or 
not? — A.  Before  this  trouble  it  has  been  very  prosperous.  I  think  the  outlook  was 
very  bright. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  this  time? — A.  I  guess  it  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  mining  at  this  time? — A.  I  suppose  on 
account  of  the  smelters  being  closed. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  understanding  of  the  community  and  press,  as  expressed? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  other  than  the  differences  between  you  and  your 
employers  that  would  require  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the 
State? — A.  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  the  other  States  where  they  have  any  trouble? — A.  I  read 
the  papers  closely. 

Q.  Have  they  had  any  trouble  in  the  State  of  Utah? — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  How  is  mining  in  Utah,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  I  think  it  is  good  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  I  think  it  is  very  prosperous.  They  are  finding  a 
good  deal  more  ore  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  history,  as  it  is  made  from  the  newspapers  and  what 
the  people  generally  say,  as  to  the  line  of  smelters  that  are  shut  down  and  those  that 
are  running? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  what  is  said  about  it  by  the  press  of  the  State  and  the  people  generally; 
do  they  say  that  the  trust  smelters  are  shut  down  and  the  others  are  running  or  other- 
wise?— A.  In  Utah;  I  don't  know  as  they  are  here;  not  a  one. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  State? — A.  The  individual  smelters  are  running;  at  least 
two  of  them  are,  one  at  Pueblo  and  one  here ;  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo  and  the 
Argo  here. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  trust  smelters  in  these  places? — A.  I  understand  there  'is 
but  one  of  them  running,  and  that  is  the  BimetalHc  in  Leadville.  The  balance  are 
closed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  smelters  of  Pueblo,  Durango,  Lead- 
ville, and  Denver  had  remained  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  many 
would  have  been  running  at  this  time? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  so? — A.  Because  I  think  they  could  start  up  under  the  eight- 
hour  law,  of  which  we  expect  to  have  the  benefit;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Successfully? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  laboring  men  treating  with  the  individual 
or  small  corporation,  where  you  could  reach  the  responsible  party  and  put  your  finger 
on  him,  and  in  dealing  with  great  plants  where  you  could  never  meet  the  head  of  the 
company? — A.  In  dealing  with  the  smaller  firms  we  could  reach  them  very  easily. 
With  individuals  that  is  the  only  way  we  had  to  come  before  them.  I  never  saw 
the  time  yet  when  I  could  not  meet  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Sheedy  with  any  proposition, 
but  it  seems  now  in  this  trouble  it  is  a  little  harder  to  get  to  them. 

Q.  Do  they  say  to  you  that  there  are  other  powers  that  have  to  be  consulted  at  a 
distance? — A.  Mr.  Grant  says  now  that  he  has  full  power  to  treat  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  him  that  he  gets  his  instructions  from  a  higher  power, 
or  that  he  has  the  power  by  reason  of  the  organization? — A.  He  said  at  first  that  he 
would  have  to  consult  with  others,  but  lately  he  has  said  that  he  had  full  power  of 
settlement  as  chairman  of  the  operating  board  for  this  western  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  limited  his  power? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  has  a  general  power? — A.  I  do  not.  It  is  only  lately  that  he  has 
claimed  to  have  the  full  power.  At  first  he  would  say  that  he  would  have  to  meet 
the  other  managers  and  directors. 

Q.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  recent  combination? — A.  Nash,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  He  is  a  capitalist  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  appear  in  Denver? — A.  I  have  only  known  of  his  being  here 
twice  since  the  trouble. 

Q.  Has  he  personally,  as  you  understand,  any  conne«fcion  with  this  trouble? — A. 
As  I  understand  from  Mr.  Grant,  that  is  it. 
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Q.  Did  the  men  individually  go  to  meet  Mr.  Nash?  Did  they  meet  him  as  individ- 
uals or  as  a  union? — A.  They  didn't  meet  him  at  any  time. 

Q.  Then  whatever  instructions  he  may  have  given  must  have  been  given  to  his 
subordinates? — A.  To  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Grant  now  occupies  a  subordinate  position,  as  you  now  understand? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Formerly  he  was  the  owner  or  general  manager? — A.  He  was  the  vice-president 
of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  And  is  general  manager  of  the  Grant  plant?— A.  That  is  the  same  plant. 

Q.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  syndicating  of  all  these  smelters  under  one  organ- 
ization makes  the  lot  of  the  laborers  easier  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  it  makes  it  harder 
to  get  recognition  in  any  way.  We  have  to  wait  just  so  much  longer  before  we  can 
get  a  conference  with  Mr.  Grant,  and  I  think  it  is  harder  to  approach  him. 

Q.  And  when  they  shut  down  they  shut  down,  as  I  understand  it,  every  smelter 
that  has  gone  into  this  combination,  and  have  since  opened  the  Bimetallic,  in  this 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  seems  that  the  act  of  one  of  these  smelters  in  this  combination  is  made 
the  concern  of  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fate  of  one  is  made  the  fate  of  all  in  dealing  with  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment,  from  the  way  the  other  individual  smelters  are  going, 
and  your  custom  prior  to  this  combination,  that  if  they  had  remained  as  individual 
organizations  you  would  have  been  able  to  arrange  with  many  of  them  individvally 
too? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  experience  as  a  laboring  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q:  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  smelter  employees  and  the  miners  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  It  has  been  very  good. 

Q.  They  are  improving,  are  they,  socially? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Drinking  less,  are  they? — A.  I  don't  know  as  any  of  them  have  made  any 
change  in  that  way.  So  far  as  I  know  the  smelter  men  are  not — a  great  many  of 
them — hard  drinkers,  because  we  can  not  drink. 

Q.  They  will  not  permit  you  in  skilled  labor,  will  they? — A.  No;  our  health  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  organized  as  a  union  how  long? — A.  Seven  weeks;  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Don't  labor  unions  generally  teach  sobriety,  institute  peaceful  methods,  and  all 
of  the  higher  elements  of  the  moral  code? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  that 
has  always  been  an  object. 

Q.  Has  that  not  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  miner  and  the  smelter  workman? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  of  the  miners  in  the  State  recently? — A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  connected  with  them  in  the  State  recently.  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  are  going  backward  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  and  build  their 
own  homes  than  fifteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I  think  they  read 
more  and  educate  themselves  and  their  families  more. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  improving? — 
A.— Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  tendency  of  labor,  so  far  as  y  ou  have  seen,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  elevate  themselves  by  educating  themselves  and  their  families  and  improv- 
ing their  social  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  have  always  found  it 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  the  press  and  from  the  general  statement  of  citizens,  the 
fact  that  the  mining  element  of  the  State  is  spending  less  money,  for  instance,  in  the 
saloons  and  at  the  gambling  tables,  than  formerly? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  And  they  are  husbanding  their  effects  more  than  eVer  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  is  beneficial  in  general  and  to  the  laboring  man  in  particu- 
lar?— A.  I  do;  most  assu/edly. 

Q.  Do  the  organizations  encourage  this  good  practice  and  such  good  principles? — 
A.  They  do  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  always  in  all  unions  advised  that  they  do 
that  way,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nucleus  to  hold  such  an  organization  except  it  is  elevated  in 
principle?. — A.  That  is  the  object  in  all  unions  or  organizations  of  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  adhesive  force  that  keeps  them  together  and  enables  them  to  build 
up?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that  these  principles  are  being  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  west  and  to  good  effect? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  that  improvement  is  continuing? — A.  Yes;  it  is  an  improvement  that  is  con- 
tinuing right  along.  You  will  find  that  among  the  foreigners — we  have  a  great 
many  of  them;  they  are  improving  and  learning  to  become  good  citizens.  In  a  short 
time  about  seventy  men  took  out  papers  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  affiliated  with  the  higher  grade  of  Americans,  did  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  of  good  influences? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  foreign  laborers  have  you,  approximately,  in  the  Grant  plant,  or 
the  combination  of  plants  in  this  State? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  about  one-third. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates? — A.  Swedes  and  Austrians,  or  Scandinavians. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  orderly  and  progressive  citizens? — A.  Yes;  they  are  usually 
progressive  and  quite  orderly.  They  must  be  kept  in  restraint  considerably  when 
there  is  any  trouble,  but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  we  have. 
They  are  very  good.  The  Swedes  especially  are  very  anxious  to  become  citizens  and 
educate  themselves. 

Q.  Good  workers? — A.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  contract  system  connected  with  the  smelters  in  this 
State — that  is,  going  abroad  for  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  going  to  different  States  to  contract  for  labor? — A.  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been,  in  your  experience,  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  to  run  the 
smelters  or  the  iron  plants  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  have  known  of  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  Denver  here. 

Q.  Skilled  or  unskilled? — A.  Both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

.Q.  To  an  extent  that  employers  were  required  to  go  East  or  contract  for  labor? — A. 
No.  They  had  a  few  contracts  with  employment  agencies  here. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  labor? — A.  At  times,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  was  only  temporary,  or  a  long  period? — A.  It  would  only  last 
during  the  hot  season.  That  all  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  force.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  they  could  not  put  on  a  full  shift.  If  it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  shift 
they  would  have  to  sometimes  change  them  about;  take  them  from  one  department 
to  another.  At  the  Globe  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  get  a  shift. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  labor  imported  from  the  Southern  States? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  there  was  any  imported;  but  they  tried  it  at  the  Globe  for  a  day  or 
two. 

•Q.  You  have  not  used  it  continually? — A.  They  can  not  stand  it;  they  can  not  do 
the  work.  They  can  not  stand  the  artificial  heat  around  the  furnaces.  The  work  is 
a  little  too  continuous  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  can,  or  whether  they  did  not  desire  to  do  it? — A.  I 
think  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  around  the  blasting  furnaces. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  stands  that  ordeal  best? — A.  The  American  stands  it  as  good 
as  any  of  them.  They  all  work  together. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  Americans  right  around  the  blast  furnaces  and 
roasting  furnaces? — A.  The  majority  of  the  furnacemen  and  most  of  the  skilled  labor 
throughout  the  smelter  are  Americans. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
recently  that  affected  labor  detrimentally?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  read 
of  any. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  to  pass  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  labor? — Well,  such  laws  as  they  have 
passed  in  later  years  I  think  have  had  a  tendency  to  aid  the  laboring  man. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  bettering 
the  general  condition  of  labor? — :A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  expressed  through  your  press  and  through  the  legislature  of  your  State?— 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  tendency  has  that  to  better  the  condition  of  labor? — A.  Well,  the  laws 
are  more  favorable  to  us.  Now,  this  8-hour  law  is  a  great  benefit  to  us,  and  not 
wishing  to  violate  it,  we  simply  refused  to  work  longer;  and  we  think  that  is  the 
better  course.  We  don't  want  to  violate  any  laws  here  whether  they  benefit  us  or 
not.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  policy  of  any  institution  to  try  to  violate  them. 

Q.  You  and  your  organization  realize  that  the  only  real  law  of  communities  is  the 
law  of  public  sentiment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  any  law  of  the  legislature  or  Congress  which  is  not  backed  by  healthy 
public  sentiment  becomes  obsolete,  though  it  may  remain  upon  the  statute  books;  in 
other  words,  is  not  in  favor? — A.  I  think  the  laws  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Q.  A  law  that  is  passed  without  a  good  healthy  public  sentiment  is  never  enforced, 
is  it?— A.  No. 
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Q.  And  where  the  full  effective  law  is  it  is  the  law  of  the  educated  public  sent!" 
ment?— A.  That  is  right, 

Q.  You  also  realize  that  unless  your  organization  is  orderly  and  peaceable  it  will 
not  have  the  support  of  public  sentiment? — A.  No;  we  know  it  will  not, 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  new  machinery,  only  in  the  way 
of  enlarging  the  capacity,  in  recent  years  in  your  plant? — A.  Not  to  speak  of;  that  is, 
they  have  put  in  electricity  instead  of  steam  engines. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  new  machinery  that  largely  reduces  the  employment  of 
labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  laboring  man,  is  the  effect  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery on  labor? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  no  benefit  from  any,  not  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  health  or  lessening  our  burdens. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery? — A.  Yes,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  enables  you  to  shorten  your  hours, 
that  the  machinery  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  result  of  your  observations  that  the  more  labor-saving  machin- 
ery that  is  produced  the  more  is  manufactured  and  the  less  the  price  to  consumers, 
including  labor  itself? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  labor-saving  machinery  introduced  at 
the  present  time  reduces  the  labor  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the 
laboring  man. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  ultimately  beneficial,  while  it  may  displace  labor  for 
the  present  tune? — A.  It  reduces  the  chances  for  work. 

Q.  Does  it  permanently  or  only  temporarily? — A.  It  is  permanent. 

Q.  I  thought  the  sewing-machine  would  ruin  the  women  that  were  sewing,  but 
didn't  more  women  sew  after  they  got  the  machine  than  ever  sewed  before?  Don't 
they  do  more  and  are  not  more  of  them  employed? — A.  Of  course  the  population  is 
increasing  and  there  are  more  demands. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  more  clothing? — A.  Yes,  I  should  judge  they  do. 

Q.  And  the  lace  machine;  didn't  that  quadruple  the  number  of  women  making 
lace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  more  in  demand  because  they  are  using  it  more? — A.  Yes,  it  is  more 
in  demand  now,  certainly. 

Q.  Formerly  the  high  price  of  lace  enabled  only  a  few  to  use  it,  but  when  all  came 
to  use  it  it  increased  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  of  every  article  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  time  it  increases  in  use  it  increases  the  number  making  it? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  while  the  machinery  at  the  beginning  might  seem  to  make  the 
position  of  labor  a  little  harder,  don't  it  in  the  end  tend  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  should  not  labor  get  its  proportion  of  the  benefit  through  the  shortening  of  the 
hours,  lighter  work  and  the  general  benefits  that  arise? — A.  Yes.  " 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  labor  saving  machinery  has  on  the  profits  of  the 
industry  in  which  it  is  used? — A.  I  think  it  must  increase  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  great  problem  of  civilization  that  there  shall  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  earnings  of  the  machine  as  well  as  of  the  earnings  of  the  men 
themselves? — A.  I  think  quite  probably  that  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is — that  is,  whether  the  men  are  receiving  their 
proportion  of  a  just  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  labor  saving  machinery  by  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are,  except  as  to  higher  skilled 
labor  required  to  run  the  machines. 

Q.  Well,  they  get  the  increased  wages  because  it  requires  more  skill  to  run  it;  it 
is  conducted  by  the  skilled  workmen  and  they  get  more  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  less  skilled? — A.  It  reduces  the  number,  and 
I  don't  think  it  raises  their  skill;  in  some  instances  it  does,  but  only  in  a  few. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  marked  tendency  to  higher  wages,  to  work  wages  up  clear 
along  the  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  the  great  discovery  of  minerals  in  Australia  in  1851  and 
1852?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  the  wages  of  the  sheep  herder  go  up  from  $1.50  per  day  to  $5  per  day 
and  the  influence  of  the  mining  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  sheep  herder  for  a 
time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  around  Leadville,  Cripple  Creek,  Aspen,  Ouray,  and  other 
points  where  they  pay  the  highest  wages  that  it  runs  down  to  the  common  laborer 
also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  must  be  in  proportion? — A.  As  he  improves  in  work  he  certainly  advances; 
his  skill  advances  his  wages. 
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Q.  And  don't  that  influence  the  result  of  his  labor? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  way 
with  us. 

Q.  And  these  things  come  about  by  a  kind  of  slow  evolution? — A.  It  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  that  brings  it  about. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  working  out  of  all  great  problems  of  the  past 
has  been  by  slow  evolution,  and  that  all  vast  problems  must  be  worked  out  by  a 
slow,  systematic,  and  gradual  and  intelligent  evolution? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  educate 
people  up  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  going  on  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  betterment  of  all  classes  in  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  masses  generally,  such  as  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
approve  of  this  general  evolution  and  encourage  it? — A.  They  approve  of  it. 

Q.  And  most  generally  encourage  the  betterment  of  the  wage  worker  and  all  those 
who  are  producers? — A.  Yes;  I  know  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  decided  advance  over  the  past  years? — A.  .Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  from  your  experience  or  general  observation  that  you 
could  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation,  either  National  or  State,  that  is  not  in  con- 
templation generally  by  your  people  at  this  time? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  a  great 
.  chance  for  laws  to  be  enacted  for  the  laboring  man — for  his  benefit,  for  his  health, 
'  and  for  the  different  organizations.  I  think  they  should  take  the  laboring  man  into 
consideration  and  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  allow  him  to  have  a 
chance.  I  also  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  could  be  enacted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  public. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-considered  or  well-defined  item  that  you  could  specifically 
suggest  that  is  now  ripe  for  legislation,  instead  of  the  general  suggestion  of  doing 
whatever  can  be  done? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  think  of  anything  just  at  present. 

Q.  You  have  laws  now  for  ventilating  the  mines,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  laws  that  require  your  mines  to  be  kept  in  a  securely  timbered  con- 
dition, free  from  liability  and  danger  from  cavings  and  the  like  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  general  sanitary  measures.  These  laws  are  being  enforced,  are 
they? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are,  generally. 

Q.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  officers  of  the  -State  is  to  enforce  •  these  regula- 
tions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  find  any  disposition  to  ignore  them  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
laborer? — A.  No;  not  in  the  mines. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  smelters? — A.  I  think  there  are  chances  for  great  improvement 
there.  In  most  of  the  plants  in  which  I  have  worked  they  have  different  systems 
for  taking  away  the  smoke  and.  cinders,  but  they  have  not  done  so  here.  They 
claim  they  will  do  it,  and,  of  course  they  may  some  time.  They  always  have  some 
cause  or  other  for  not  doing  it. 

Q.  And  are  your  men  among  themselves  generally  careful? — A.  Yes;  they  look  out 
for  their  health  in  any  way  they  can. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  is  fairly  well  educated  usually  more  careful  and  precautiaus  in 
trying  to  protect  his  health,  and  also  his  employer,  than  a  man  whose  education  has 
been  neglected? — A.  Yes;  he  grasps  the  theory  of  the  work  quicker  and  it  makes  it 
easier  for  him,  and  he  sees  the  dangers  himself  and  of  course  he  protects  himself  in 
that  way. 

Q.  How  about  his  work  for  his  employer? — A.  Same  thing,  yes;  protection  for  one 
is  protection  for  the  employer. 

Q.  And  do  the  laborers  want  to  educate  their  children? — A.  They  exhaust  every 
means  they  possibly  can  to  have  them  go  to  school  just  as  regularly  as  the  children 
of  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

Q.  Your  State  is  very  liberal  in  providing  free  schools  for  them. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  property  holders  don't  stint  the  schools  at  all;  they  furnish  ample  property 
and  ample  houses? — A.  I  think  we  have  the  best  system  of  schools  in  Colorado  of 
any  State  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  generation  that  is  growing  up  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  generation? — A.  I  think  they  are  improving. 

Q.  Is  it  hot  your  judgment  that  practically  all  of  the  laborers,  under  the  influence 
of  the  rising  generation,  will  be  an  educated  class. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  anticipate  great  results  from  them? — A..  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  manual-training  schools? — A.  Individually  I 
have  not;  -I  visited  them  once;  just  went  through. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  persons  in  your  ranks  who  have  gone  through  these  man- 
ual-training schools? — A.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  hardly  reached  that  class  yet? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  their  work  of  teaching  sufficiently  to  form  a  mature  judg- 
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ment  of  the  beneficial  results  of  manual-training  schools? — A.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
benefit.  I  know  some  young  men  who  went  through,  and  improved  their  chances 
and  opportunities,  and  I  think  that  they*  were  better  educated. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  any  action  looking  to  the  attaching  of  manual- 
training  schools  to  the  public  schools  generally? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Of 
course  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  introduce  such  things  in  our 
organization. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  laborer  to  equip  him- 
self in  manual  training  than  in  many  other  branches,  such  as  higher  mathematics, 
grammar,  history,  geography,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so,  for  laboring  people;  yes. 

Q.  You  say  laboring  people;  is  it  not  your  judgment,  from  the  trend  that  civiliza- 
tion is  now  taking,  that  we  will  most  of  us  be  laboring  people  in  the  near  future  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  with  a  universal  education  the  next  generation  will  see  a  great 
leveling  up  of  the  conditions  of  society — that  is,  that  the  extremely  fortunate  will  be 
pulled  down  some  and  the  unfortunate  will  be  elevated  some,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  nearly  together,  and  that  there  must  be  a  great  army  that  must  take  in  these 
young  men  generally  that  are  being  educated  together  to-day  ? — A.  I  think  the  time 
is  coming  when,  although  the  higher  classes  may  not  be  pulled  down,  to  any  extent, 
the  lower  classes  will  be  brought  up  to  them.  I  think  education  is  going  to  bring* 
them  together  in  time;  that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  to  the  highest. 

Q.  .Your  children  are  being  educated  with  the  merchants'  children,  lawyers' 
children,  capitalists'  children,  speculators'  children  throughout  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has  a  child  to  give  him  the  best  education  he 
can. 

Q.  They  are  all  being  educated  together  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  farmer's  child  and  the  laborer's  child  stand  equally  well  with  the  capital- 
ist's child  in  school  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  same  opportunities? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  laboring  man  can  provide 
them. 

Q.  That  never  has  existed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  past,  has  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  so  extensively  as  at  the  present  time? — A.  That  is  why  I  say  the  better- 
ment of  the  education  is  the  only  bond  that  will  bring  them  together. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  contrasts  between  the  members  of  one  class  and  another 
have  always  existed,  but  the  people  never  knew  it  so  generally  as  now? — A.  Yes.  I 
guess  we  can  all  place  our  children  in  school  together  at  "one  time,  and  the  only 
advantage  that  there  is  is  in  placing  them  in  the  higher  classes  or  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  schools. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  laboring  man's  child  usually  go  in  your  schools? — A.  Well, 
when  they  get  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  they  get  a  pretty  fair  education. 

Q.  Don't  they  usually  go  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  about  8  grades,  don't  they? — A.  Not  the  majority. 

Q.  Any  of  them  go  through  the  high  school? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  they  generally  go  through  the  high  school  here?  A.  No;  I  don't  think 
they  do,  generally. 

Q.  But  they  do  generally  get  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  do  and  a  great  many  reach  the  higher  schools. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  at  the  present  day  probably  get  a  better  education  than 
George  Washington  did,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination by  the  teachers  or  the  officer  between  the  children  of  the  poorest  and 
the  richest? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  The  general  tendency  is  democratic? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  no  partiality 
shown. 

Q.  They  have  equal  opportunities  there? — A.  They  ought  to  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment,  in  dealing  with  men  naturally,  that  that  of  itself  has 
a  great  tendency  to  create  a  fellow  feeling  and  sympathy  between  those  who  are  poor 
and  those  who  have  more  fortunate  parents,  and  to  bring  them  closer  together? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  operates  in  the  same  way  in  your  business  dealings  with  your  employer 
and  causes  him  to  sympathize  with  your  condition  and  have  a  closer  fellow  feeling 
for  you  than  the  man  in  New  York  or  Omaha? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  employers,  that  if  you  could 
meet  with  them  face  to  face  and  talk  with  them,  your  relations  become  closer  and 
that  you  both  have  a  better  understanding  with  each  other? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  the  case.  I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  He  sympathizes  with  your  conditions  and  misfortunes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  a  greater  tendency  to  listen  to  your  complaints? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
that  to  be  the  end. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

Q.  Your  organization  is  of  recent  origin,  you  state?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  organize  recently? — A.  For  our  own  protection.  We 
thought  that  by  being  together  we  could  get  to  know  each  other  much  better  at  the 
smelter  plants.  We  very  seldom  met,  and  we  thought  that  by  being  together  in  a 
body  we  would  meet  oftener  and  become  better  acquainted,  and  one  could  protect 
the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  only  recently  that  you  saw  the  advantages  of  that? — A.  No;  we  tried  it 
once  before,  but  never  made  a  success  of  it. 

Q.  Had  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
your  organization? — A.  Yes,  it  did.  We  expected  there  would  be  opposition  to  it  in 
that  plant,  and  we  knew  the  trust  had  organized  at  that  time,  and  we  claimed  the 
same  privileges;  and  when  the  question  of  the  8  hours  came  up  we  knew  there 
would  be  a  little  controversy  and  that  we  would  then  be  together,  where  we  could 
back  one  another  up  and  all  afford  to  stand  out  better. 

Q.  Are  your  men  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Guggenheim  plant? — A.  No;  not  so 
thoroughly  as  we  are;  at  least,  they  were  not  a  month  ago,  and  I  think  they  are  not 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  been  informed  by  the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
that  they  are  just  as  thoroughly  organized  as  you  are? — A.  I  don't  think  there  are 
over  30  of  our  men  outside  of  the  union,  of  1,100  men;  and  I  understand  from  them 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  Guggenheim  men  are  not  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  insist  that  the  trust  in  dealing  with  this  labor  shall  recognize 
and  treat  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  instead  of  the  men  individually? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  can  treat  with  representatives  better.  I  don't  think  they 
can  treat  with  the  men  individually.  They  say  themselves  that  they  can  not  treat 
with  800,  900,  or  1,000  men  as  easily  as  with  4  or  5  men. 

Q.  Does  not  the  president  or  manager  of  the  trust  stand  upon  the  point  of  the 
nonrecognition  of  the  union? — A.  He  said  that,  yes;  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
treat  with  organizations  of  the  men  if  they  were  not  organized  in  the  unions;  he  would 
like  to  meet  the  men  the  same  as  he  is  doing  now.  The  knowledge  that  he  can  not 
meet  all  of  the  men  together  to  treat  with  them  compels  him  to  meet  2  or  3  of  the 
men  as  representatives  of  the  others. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  your  physician  Saturday;  is  he  the  only  physician 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  men  in  the  2  smelters?  You  have  about  1,100  employees 
there,  you  say? — A.  There  are  about  that  many  in  both  places. 

Q.  Each  one  contributes  $1  a  month  to  that  physician;  that  makes  about  $1,100 
per  month? — A.  Yes;  the  money  all  goes  to  the  physician,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
believe  it  does,  from  what  he  told  me  himself. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $1,100  or  more  he  pays  for  the  medicine  himself,  does  he? — A.  Yes, 
and  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  about  what  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  money;  do  you 
know? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  think  he  makes  a  great  per  cent  on  his 
medicines,  because  he  does  not  make  very  much  on  his  hospital.  Every  man  he 
sends  there  he  has  to  pay  for  whatever  he  wants. 

Q.  Are  there  ever  times  when  there  are  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  Yes;  burned,  disabled,  and  sick.  If  they  have  to  have  the  doctor's  care  they  are 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  average  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  men,  or  1  or  2  men  in  the 
hospital? — A.  I  have  seen  10  and  12  there  at  one  time;  and  probably  in  a  month  or 
so,  at  times,  there  would  not  be  anyone  there.  There  is  an  average  of  1  or  2  the 
year  around. 

Q.  All  of  this  time  the  physician  would  be  getting  $1,100  per  month? — A.  Yes, 
and  paying  for  the  drugs  and  for  the  medicine. 

Q.  Then  he  charges  you  aside  from  that  for  the  treatment  of  your  families?— A. 
That  just  includes  the  men  at  the  smelters. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  employ  the  same  physician  for  their  families? — A.  Being 
acquainted  with  him,  they  generally  do,  but  there  are  a  few  outside  physicians.  He 
has  always  been  my  family  physician.  He  has  always  treated  us  very  well.  He  is 
a  very  fine  physician. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  about  having  him  as  your  physician  and  paying  him 
$1  per  month? — A.  No;  some  do,  but  I  think  it  is  only  proper  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  as  the  men  become  organized  they  win  exercise  a  little  more 
freedom  and  employ  someone  else  if  they  see  fit? — A.  I  think  they  will  have  it  so 
that  a  man  can  have  any  physician  that  he  wants. 

Q.  Your  organization  will  free  you  from  being  obliged  to  employ  a  physician 
secured  by  the  company? — A.  Yes,  the  organization  intends  to  take  that  matter  up 
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right  now,  as  Mr.  Grant  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  it  any  more;  and  a  man 
can  then  have  Dr.  Lemon  or  Dr.  Taylor,  or  any  other  doctor  he  wants.  He  claims 
that  the  present  anti-scrip  law  bars  them  from  taking  that  dollar  out  of  the  men's 
wages,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  This  gentlemen  has  a  very  lucrative  practice  out  of  the  employees  of  the  smelt- 
ers?— A.  He  has,  although  he  claims  that  for  some  months  he  loses  money. 

Q.  He  claims  that  he  does,  but  he  never  submits  figures  to  you  to  show  whether 
he  does  or  not,  does  he? — A.  No;  I  just  have  his  word  for  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  colored  labor  not  being  a  success  at  the  smelters,  and  you 
gave  as  the  principal  reason  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  the  furnaces;  is 
that  what  you  said? — A.  The  only  experience  I  had  seen  in  that  was  here  at  the 
Globe.  One  time  they  got  in  about  60  colored  men,  and  at  night  I  believe  they  hail 
4  left  out  of  that  60  they  started  with  in  the  morning.  They  said  they  could  not 
stand  the  heat. 

Q.  It  is  something  new  to  hear  that  the  negroes  can  not  stand  heat;  it  is  generally 
understood  that  they  can  stand  it  much  better  than  a  white  man? — A.  The  artificial 
heat  is  worse  than  the  sun  heat.  Those  I  saw  working  there  said  they  could  not 
stand  the  heat,  and  in  a  week  there  was  not  a  colored  man  around  the  place. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  attributable  to  some  other  cause  than  the  heat;  that  they 
can  not  apply  themselves  as  well  as  the  white  men  do? — A.  It  may  be;  they  gave  it 
out  as  being  too  hot. 

Q.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  colored  man  at  the  smelters  on  account  of 
their  color? — A.  No;  they  work  them  in  Pueblo  some. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  them  in  the  unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  meet  them  in  the  union  if  they  were  employed  about  the  smelters 
and  would  come  into  the  union? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  stated  that  the  employees  of  the  smelters 
demand  a  reduction  from  10  to  12  hours  per  day  to  8  hours  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  reduction  of  the  wages  from  $2.75  to  $2.40?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  willing  to  work  the  shorter  work  day  for  $2.40? — A.  Yes.  That  is 
the  highest  scale  that  is  paid  in  the  smelter. 

Q.  Why  do  you  demand  such  a  reduction  in  the  hours? — A.  Because  we  feel  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  longer  hours. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working;  how  many  hours  in  a  work  day? — A. 
Twelve  hours. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  under  that  system? — A.  Since  1882. 

Q.  And  you  have  at  last  realized  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up? — A.  AVe 
realized  that  some  time  ago,  and  we  are  finding  it  out  more  and  more  every  day  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  attempt  before  to  establish  a  shorter  workday?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How? — A.  By  applying  to  the  management  for  8  hours. 

*  Q.  How  many  times  have  such  applications  been  made? — A.  Made  twice  or  three 
times  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  a  committee  of  one  to  see  after  it,  and  I  went  to  Mr. 
James  and  spoke  to  him  about  it,  as  he  was  then  the  manager  at  the  Grant. 

Q.  They  refused  in  that  case,  did  they? — A.  They  refused  absolutely  except  for 
one  part  of  one  department;  that  is  the  furnace  room. 

Q.  In  every  case  it  was  granted  for  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  employees  did  that  shorter  workday 
affect? — A.  Not  over  2  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  strike  for  it  before  or  stop  work  when  your  demand  was  refused? — 

A**    JN  O. 

Q.  It  merely  died  out? — A.  It  just  died  out. 

Q.  And  now  what  is  the  motive  that  causes  you  to  strike  for  the  same  demand 
more  than  at  the  time  the  other  demand  was  made? — A.  The  legislature  is  one  thing 
that  has  given  us  this  chance;  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  idea  to  improve  it. 
We  think  the  law  is  constitutional,  and  that  it  is  our  time  to  have  8  hours. 

Q.  You  feel  more  encouragement  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  law? — A.  Yes. 
We  don't  want  to  violate  the  law.  Not  knowing  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not, 
we  did  not  want  to  take  those  chances;  and  we  know  that  8  hours  is  sufficient  for  any 
man  to  work. 

Q.  Your  position,  then,  as  compared  with  your  former  demand  is  simply  this,  is  it, 
that  by  striking  for  it  before  to  enforce  your  demands  for  a  shorter  work  day  you 
would  have  sought  to  have  brought  it  about  through  your  own  force;  striking  for  it 
now,  you  are  simply  striking  for  the  observance  of  the  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Asking  for  an  observance  of  the  law? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  position. 

Q.  In  the  minds  of  the  workingmen  whom  you  represent,  has  this  law  been  relied 
upon  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  have  taken  effect? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  From  that  day  you  have  been  idle,  and  asking  for  its  enforcement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  now  before  the  courts,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  decision  of  the  courts  have  upon  your  demand? — A. 
Well,  we  feel  that,  regardless  of  the  supreme  judges,  8  hours  is  what  we  want. 

Q.  If  this  decision  should  be  favorable  to  the  workingman,  do  you  or  not  believe 
that  the  employers  will  concede  it;  or  are  you  not  in  a  position  to  state? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  it  should  not  be  sustained,  but  be  declared  unconstitutional,  what  will  be  the 
position  of  the  workingmen? — A.  We  will  stand  in  the  same  position  we  did  when  we 
went  out — that  we  want  8  hours. 

Q.  .You  think  that  the  workingmen  will  contend  for  the  shorter  workday  regardless 
of  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  Yes;  for  the  present  time  at  least. 

Q.  The  difference  between  the  wage  schedule  that  you  demand  now  and  that  paid 
you  formerly  is  35  cents  per  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  compute  the  different  rates  per.hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhat  did  the  former  rate  pay  you  per  hour? — A.  22|  cents,  I  think;  It  was  not 
more  than  that.  I  can  not  remember  now  just  what  it  was,  but  I  had  it  all  figured 
up.  It  is  about  22|  cents'  for  the  8-hour  men.  I  figured  it  out  a  little  more  in 
round  numbers — 23  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  And  the  price  you  now  demand  is  $2.40  for  8  hours,  which  makes  30  cents  per 
hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  demand  the  increase? — A.  Well,  we  know  the  markets  are  higher 
for  their  product  and  we  claim  that  we  should  have  a  share  of  it.  The  facilities  for 
treating  more  ore  at  a  less  expense  to  the  company  are  very  great.  The  cost  of  living 
for  us  is  more.  Our  rent  is  higher;  provisions  are  higher;  meat  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  any  time  in  a  number  of  years;  and  we  are  doing  more  work  for  the  same 
money  than  we  have  been  doing. 

Q.  And  you  are  doing  more  work  for  the  same  money? — A.  Yes,  because  there  are 
less  men  to  handle  the  amount  of  ore.  There  used  to  be  30  men  on  10  furnaces,  and 
now  we  are  treating  more  ore  in  the  same  department  with  18  men.  Our  work  is 
harder,  and  their  expenses  during  the  last  2  months  have  been  reduced  by  the  simple 
method  of  skimming  the  ore  bullion,  which  makes  just  that  much  more  work  for 
us  and  a  great  deal  harder,  and  we  are  getting  a  greal  deal  more  smoke,  and  in 
standing  in  the  heat  while  we  are  tapping  the  furnaces  it  is  very  hard  on  our  health. 
Formerly  we  had  to  go  in  about  every  15  minutes,  and  now  we  have  to  go  in  every 
3  or  4  minutes.  And  for  this  we  thought  we  ought  to  be  recognized  a  little.  And, 
as  I  said,  our  expenses  of  living  are  greater.  Coffee  is  lower  than  then,  but  meat  is 
higher  and  rent  is  higher.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  a  house  up  to  very 
lately,  and  consequently  the  real  estate  men  have  been  putting  up  the  price.  Now 
for  the  shorter  hours,  with  the  same  reduction  in  wages,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  exist*  Some  of  the  men  could  do  it  and  others  could  not.  A  man  can  not 
live  on  $1.32  per  day. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  is  the  price  the  company  wants  to  pay  you,  is 
it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  lower  schedule.  Another  thing;  there  is  a  smelter  running 
right  within  500  or  600  feet  of  the  smelter  where  we  are  working  that  is  working  8 
hours  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  so  working  since  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 
doing  the  same  work.  They  are  working  for  $1.60  for  8  hours  and  doing  the 
very  same  work  that  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  a  right  to  the  same  scale  of 
wages  that  other  people  get.  There  is  another  new  smelter  works  started  this  morn- 
ing, one  that  has  been  remodeled,  and  it  is  paying  the  same  wages;  so  we  are  not 
asking  any  more  than  other  outside  help  is  getting.  In  outside  labor,  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  have  good  health,  they  are  getting  $1.75  on  the  street  for  8  hours' 
work.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  schedule  of  wages  that  we  are  asking  at  this 
time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  living  is  more.  They  get  the  benefit  of 
the  higher  markets,  although  they  claim  they  do  not,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  some  of  the  benefits. 

Q.  Is  your  judgment  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  wages  paid  in  other  trades? — 
A.  Yes;  in  any  labor  trades  that  work  in  unhealthy  atmosphere. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  the  other  trades  advanced  in  proportion  with  the  demands 
you  have  made? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  in  this  smelter  work,  the  same 
work,  that' they  have  advanced.  They  were  paying  $1.60  and  $1.50  for  10  hours' 
work,  and  now  they  pay  the  same  for  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  In  what  branch  is  that? — A.  Smelting  works. 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  the  labor  condition  all  over.  Is  your  demand  influenced 
by  the  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages  in  other  trades? — A.  No;  it  has  not  been. 

Q.  They  are  not  influenced  by  it? — A.  We  have  hot  taken  into  consideration  what 
wages  have  been  paid  outside  of  the  underground  work,  and  we  claim  that  our  work 
is  fully  as  hard  as  theirs. 

Q.  If  your  judgment  was  not  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  gen- 
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erally  it  must  be  measured  entirely  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Entirely?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  wages  that  were  paid  in  the  department  to  which  the  com- 
pany has  conceded  the  eight  hours  prior  to  the  concession  which  you  say  your 
company  made  some  time  ago? — A.  The  first  time  I  worked  there  we  were  getting 
$3  per  day  for  12  hours. 

Q.  And  what  wages  were  paid  when  the  8  hours  were  granted  ? — A.  It  was  not 
granted. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  it  was  granted  in  a  certain  department. — A.  It  would  have 
been  granted  for  that  department  alone,  but  not  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  It  was  not  accepted  because  it  was  not  general ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  There 
were  60  men,  in  two  shifts,  who  could  have  got  8  hours  where  they  had  been  work- 
ing 12. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  the  furnace  men,  on  the  average,  were  not  able  to  work  more 
than  22  days  per  month? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  high  average. 

Q.  At  the  former  price  of  $2.75  per  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  that  about  $50  per  month  ? — A.  My  check  has  often  been  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  have  taken  the  estimates  that  you  have  given;  you  say  you  have  given  the 
very  highest  average? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  per  month,  in  your  judgment,  would  the  men  be  able  to  work 
if  their  time  was  reduced  to  8  hours  per  day  ? — A.  I  think  26  days  would  be  an  average 
for  the  year. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  as  reasonable  an  average  as  the  22  days  under  the  longer 
workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  26  days  could  be  worked  by  the  same  men  under  the  shorter 
workday  without  greater  injury  to  their  physical  health  than  would  result  from  22 
days  under  the  longer  workday  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  work  any  length  of  time  without  a  certain  amount  of  rest. 

Q.  To  ask  the  question  direct:  Would  you  rather  work  26  days  per  month,  8  hours 
per  day,  than  work  22  days  per  month  at  12  hours  per  day? — A.  Yes;  I  would  feel 
better  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  the  shorter  workday  and  increase  in  days  ? — A.  Yes.   . 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  be  a  better  man  physically  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 
A.  I  know  my  health  would  be  better. 

Q.  If  the  exchange  is  preferred  as  regards  the  hours,  why  should  the  same  rate  of 
wages  be  objected  to?  Under  the  long  workday  the  average  you  gave  would  be 
$50.50  per  month ;  under  the  shorter  workday,  according  to  the  estimate,  your  wages 
would  reach  $62.40  per  month.  The  question  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  if 
you  can,  is  this:  Living  on  the  $50.50  under  the  longer  workday,  why  can't  you  live 
on  that  amount  per  month  under  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  we  are  Just  simply 
existing  on  that,  and  we  would  like  to  have  money  enough  so  that  we  could  have 
something  outside  of  our  bare  living  expenses,  to  clothe  our  children  better  and  take 
our  children  out  for  a  car  ride  once  in  a  while,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  are 
just  simply  existing  under  the  12-hour  schedule. 

Q.  Are  we  to  infer  that  if  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  this,  subject  it  is  prob- 
able a  demand  would  have  been  made  by  the  workingmen  at  this  time  for  an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  even  though  there  was  no  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours? — 
A.  Our  first  demand  was  about  8  hours,  regardless  of  this  law.  It  has  been  talked 
about  now  for  the  last  year,  and  getting  stronger  all  the  time,  on  the  sole  question  of 
8  hours,  regardless,  as.  I  said,  of  the  price,  provided  they  could  all  get  it  and  not  only 
a  part  of  the  men  get  it;  because  I  don't  believe  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Were  you  contented  with  your  wages  under  the  10-hour  workday? — A.  No. 
Working  as  the  higher  class  in  wages  we  were  contented  at  12  hours,  but  the  rest  of 
them  were  not  contented. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  demand  for  higher  wages  would  have  teen  made  if  the 
8-hour  workday  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  legislature? — A.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  the  intention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  law  that  we  have  been  talking  about  also  applies  to  the  miners,  does  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miners  usually  work  by  the  ton,  or  coal  miners  work  for  so  much  per  ton.  If 
you- were  working  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  day,  is  it  probable  that  simultaneously 
with  your  demand  for  the  shorter  workday  an  increased  price  per  ton  would  have 
been  made? — I  could  not  say  with  regards  to  that,  not  being  much  acquainted  with 
coal  mining.  I  understand  that  they  are  not  working  full  time  at  all,  but  are  prob- 
ably working  3  or  4  days  per  week.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  market  for  the  coal  or  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  company  or  the  men, 
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Q.  Well,  if  you  were  working  on  piecework  at  the  smelter,  would  not  that  change 
the  situation?  Would  the  demand  for  an  increase  have  been  made,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  There  would  have  been  a  demand  made  to  bring  it  up,  and  for  the  same 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  To  what  you  are  now  asking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it — I  ask  it  and  if  I  am  wrong  you  will  please  correct  me — that,  regard- 
less of  past  schedules  of  wages,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  past, 
you  simply  took  the  position  that  you  can  not  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day  in 
justice  to  yourself  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  your  work,  and  the  injury  that 
results  to  your  health,  and  following  that  demand  you  took  the  additional  position 
that  you  can  not  live  for  less  than  $2.40  per  day  and  support  your  family?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  statement? — A.  As  to  the  8  hours,  we  concede  that  we  can  work  longer 
than  that  and  live,  but  we  can  not  work  longer  than  that,  continual  work,  and  have 
our  health.  The  man  getting  $2.40  per  day  could  live  upon  it. 

Q.  He  can  live  on  that? — A.  Yes,  he  can  live  on  it  all  right,  but  the  man  getting 
the  lower  scale  and  the  man  getting  the  middle  scale  can  not  live  upon  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  man  who  is  getting  the  lower  scale  is  getting  a  rate  commensu- 
rate with  the  labor  he  performs;  is  that  right? — A.  In  some  instances,  yes.  There  is 
still  another  scale  we  have  not  touched  at  all,  better  paid  operators,  wheelers,  feeders, 
and  some  of  the  roasting  men,  who  are  called  side  men.  We  are  asking  $2  per  day 
for  these  men  for  8  hours'  work,  and  they  have  been  getting  $2.25.  They  are  offering 
$1.66£  per  day  for  8  hours.  So  you  see  it  brings  the  scale  of  wages  so  low  that 
they  can  not  live  upon  it.  While  I  can  live,  I  like  to  see  the  others  live  also. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  variation  commensurate  with  the  labor  per- 
formed and  the  skill  of  the  workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  basis  must  be  sufficient  for  in  order  that  this  unskilled  labor  may 
secure  wages  sufficient  to  live  upon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  some  of  the  individual  smelters, 
outside  of  the  trust,  were  running  for  a  rate  of  wages  which  is  the  same  as  offered  you 
by  the  trust.  What  have  you  to  say  in  that  connection? — A.  They  have  not  offered 
us  that. 

Q.  They  have  not  offered  you  any? — A.  No;  not  that  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  they  had  offered  $1.32? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  offered  you  any  rate  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Two  dollars  for  the  higher  grade  of  wages. 

Q.  Are  there  not  smelters  now  running  in  Colorado,  to  your  knowledge,  which  are 
paying  the  same  grade  of  labor  $2  per  day? — A.  No;  not  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  smelters  working  which  are  paying  the  scales  of  wages  that  were 
offered  you  by  the  Grant  Trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  any  department? — A.  Yes.  The  departments  are  all  the  same,  or  about  the 
same.  I  think  it  is  the  feeding  floor. 

Q.  What  smelter  is  that? — A.  The  Guggenheim.  Some  of  their  departments  are 
paid  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  working  on  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  getting  the  wages  you  demand  from  the  trust,  are  they? — A. 
No,  not  quite.  In  some  it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  The  difference  is  not  great? — A.  There  is  very  little  difference.  I  have  a  list  of 
the  Guggenheim  scale  here. 

Q.  Give  us  that  scale,  and  also  the  scale  you  are  asking? — A.  The  scale  for  8 
hours,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelter,  $2.40,  $2,  $1.60;  that  is  the  general  scale  that  we 
are  asking.  Now,  the  Guggenheim,  for  that  $2.40  work  is  paying  $2.30.  There  has 
always  been  25  cents  difference  in  the  Grant  scale  of  wages — 25  cents  higher  than  in 
Pueblo.  For  the  feeders  we  are  asking  $2;  the  Guggenheim  is  paying  $2.20.  For 
the  side  men  they  are  paying  $1.80;  we  ask  $2.  And  for  the  common  labor  they  pay 
$1.40,  and  we  ask  $1.60,  the  same  as  they  pay  in  the  smelters  where  they  are  doing 
the  same  work. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  a  general  nature  before  we  close.  As  a  working 
man  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
eight-hour  workday  is  not  the  most  important  thing  that  you  could  bring  about  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  jeopardized  by  anything? — A.  No;  I  think  every 
man  should  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  an  eight-hour  workday  is  within  the  reach  of  men  it 
should  be  endangered  by  a  small  consideration  in  wages,  or  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  eight-hour  workday  and  trust  to  the  future  to  regulate  wages? — 
A.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  so  important  to  the  workingman  now  as  the  eight-hour 
workday,  regardless  of  anything. 
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DENVER,  COLO.,  July  17,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GEORGE  CLARK, 

Coal  Miner,  Louigvttle,  Colo. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  17,  1899,  Hon.  John  C. 
Bell  presiding.  Mr.  George  Clark,  of  Louisville,  Colo.,  was  introduced,  and,  after 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name? — A.  George  Clark, 
Louisville,  Boulder  County,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Mining  of  coal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining? — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  time  in  this  State? — A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  tune? — A.  In  England. 

Q.  What  company  are  you  now  employed  with? — A.  By  the  Northern  Coal  Com- 
pany. At  present  I  am  not  mining  coal.  I  am  the  helper  for  the  machine  runner, 
and  my  business  is  coaling  the  machine.  I  am  his  helper. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  labor  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  organizations? — A.  Western  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  describe  the  constitution  and  features  of  that  organization? — 
A.  The  full  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  try  to  better  the  economical  condition 
of  its  members,  and  also  to  protect  these  members  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a 
proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the  mines.  Those  are  about  the  three  propositions 
that  are  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mining.  There  is 
one  more  consideration — and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  considerations  we  take 
up — and  that  is  the  education  of  its  members. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  this  organization  seek  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  its  members? — A.  By  legislation. 

Q.  And  what  other  manner? — A.  Well,  there  are  other  methods — by  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  If  we  have  any  dispute  when  demands  are  made,  and  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  such  demands  and  we  can  not  effect  a  harmonious  settlement  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  we  propose  a  settlement  through  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Q.  And  in  case  they  fail? — A.  There  is  only  one  other  method  in  case  we  fail,  and 
that  is  to  strike. 

Q.  But  the  more  conservative  means  are  always  resorted  to  in  the  beginning,  are 
they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  strike  is  never  resorted  to  unless  all  other  means  fail? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  in  membership  or  decreasing? — A.  It  increased  6,000  for  this 
last  year.  We  had  10,050  members  in  1898,  and  at  the  last  convention  we  reported 
16,070  members,  I  think. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  miners  of  your  State  does  that 
include? — A.  I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  miners  in  the  State,  organized  and  unorganized? — A. 
In  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana  I  think  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  It  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  the  number  organized  in  this  State? — A.  In  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Q.  Yes;  in  this  State. — A.  No;  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  miners'  organizations  in  Colorado? — A.  No;  all  the  other 
organizations  are  brought  under  the  operation  and  fealty  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  We  are  a  part  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  composed  of? — A.  All  the  unions. 

Q.  Local  unions  or  State  unions? — A.  Local  unions.  There  was  a  Western  Labor 
Union  organized  a  year  ago  last  May,  and  we  affiliate  ourselves  in  a  body  with  it.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  local  unions  are  still  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Q.  Local  unions  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  number  of  miners  affiliated  in  your  State? — A.  I 
should  judge,  so  far  as  the  coal  miners  are  concerned,  not  a  great  per  cent  of  them 
are  organized  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  outside  of  Boulder  County.  We  are  the 
stongest  organized  county  of  the  State,  so  far  as  Colorado  miners  are  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  Western  Labor  Union,  and  where  is  it  located? — A.  Butte  City, 
Mont. 

Q.  What  is  it  composed  of? — A.  All  grades  of  local  unions,  from  the  typographical 
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union  down  to  the  horseshoers'  union,  coal  miners,  and  all  all  other  kinds  of  miners, 
etc. 

Q.  The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  affiliated  with  that  organization? — A.  Yes; 
affiliated  with  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  affiliations? — A.  That  is  all  we  have,  and  that  is  all  the 
affiliation  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  bear  to  the  unorganized? — A.  From  an  organized  stand- 

Eoint  we  have  no  relation.  Of  course  we  seek  to  bring  them  into  the  organizations 
y  persuasive  measures. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  influence  you  use — persuasion?— A.  No;  we  circulate  literature 
among  them  and  try  to  educate  them  up  to  the  principles  of  the  organization.  Some- 
times you  can  reach  a  man  in  that  way  when  he  will  not  listen  to  you  if  you  try  to 
talk  to  him.  We  try  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  the  union  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  other  influence  to  bring  these  men  into  the  organizations? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  to  what  extent  does  the  action  of  the  union  govern  these 
men  who  are  not  members?- — A.  In  case  of  strikes,  where  there  is  a  dispute,  or  a 
demand  made,  or  reduction  submitted,  we  generally  meet  the  nonunion  men;  and 
the  union  men  generally  meet  and  decide  upon  the  unit  of  action,  whatever  that 
action  may  be,  and  then  if  a  strike  is  declared  by  a  majority  of  all,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  nonunion  men  get  the  same  support  as  the  union  men. 

Q.  How  are  these  strikes  supported? — A.  By  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
out  of  a  general  fund.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  general  treasury  to 
carry  on  the  strike  and  to  support  the  men  out  in  the  strike,  then  the  membership  is 


Q.  Do  the  affiliated  organizations  bear  any  part  of  this  expense? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  your  labor  union  as  denying  the  individual,  whether 
organized  or  unorganized,  liberty  of  contract? — A.  No;  I  think  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  encourage  it,  however,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Your  principle  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  collective  bargaining  for  the 
whole? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  an  improvement  over  the  older  methods  of  individual  bar- 
gaining?— A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  and  works 
a  development. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  the  union  collectively  and  for  all  its  members,  is  it  the  rule 
that  the  question  or  subject  to  be  dealt  with  has  to  be  presented  to  the  local  unions 
and  officially  discussed  and  a  well-defined  opinion  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
agreed  upon? — A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  way  of  it;  always  the  method  of  proce- 
dure. The  course  is  carefully  considered  before  adoption.  We  have  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  a  provision  allowing  the  district  freedom, 
makes  it  quite  a  distinct  union,  which  union  then  is  expected  to  send  its  representa- 
tives to  the  district  union,  and  any  proposition  that  may  come  up  is  taken  up  by  the 
district  union  and  argued,  and  then  submitted  to  the  local  unions  for  their  approval. 
Whatever  action  the  local  unions  themselves  take  would  be  the  official  action.  If 
the  mine  operators  submitted  a  reduction  in  prices,  or  different  system  of  working 
the  mines,  of  mining  coal,  or  any  method  that  would  seek  to  disturb  the  present 
system,  or  destroy  it,  then  the  district  union  would  meet,  and  each  union  is  allowed 
three  delegates,  and  they  would  discuss  the  matter  and  would  formulate  a  line  of 
procedure  for  a  recognition  of  the  local  unions  that  would  be  submitted  to  each 
local  union  and  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  it.  The  result  of  the  vote  would  be  the 
outcome  of  that  propositio'n. 

Q.  You  always  work  under  the  referendum  method  ?  Strikes  are  declared  by  the 
majority  of  votes  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Majority  of  the  members  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  three-fourth  vote.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Not  a  two-thirds  vote? — A.  No.  Of  course,  the  strikes  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  general  executive  board  after  being  ordered  by  the  local  unions.  It  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  afterwards.  They  have  to  approve  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  trade  unions? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  don't  see,  if  corporations  are  allowed  to 
incorporate,  why  the  producer  should  not  be  allowed  to  incorporate.  Of  course, 
they  would  be  legal  then,  just  the  same  as  the  others,  and  we  would  take  the  same 
chances  before  the  law  as  they  would,  and  if  the  law  is  good  for  them  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  us. 

Q.  You  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect? — A.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  enumerate  the  causes  leading  up  to  strikes  ? — A.  I  can  only 
state  so  far  as  our  own  district  is  concerned.  The  chief  cause  in  all  districts  is  the 
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discrimination  of  the  corporations  in  prices  and  methods  of  working  against  union 
men. 

Q.  Discriminations  against  whom? — A.  Against  union  men  as  a  whole  and  not 
against  any  individual. 

Q.  They  discriminate  against  the  union  in  what  way  ? — A.  By  seeking  to  keep  the 
men  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  that  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  strikes? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  in  this 
way:  It  creates  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  workers  as  a  whole,  and  the 
conditions  not  being  such  as  the  workers  would  desire  them,  the  general  outcome,  in 
my  experience  in  our  district,  has  been  that  a  strike  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  them.  For  instance,  the  companies  in  that  district  in  the  past 
have  sought  to  alter  the  conditions  that  existed  from  1888  until  1893  without  serving 
notice  on  the  employees,  without  giving  them  a  day's  notice,  such  as  altering  the 
screens,  etc.  By  the  agreement  we  had  at  that  time,  the  screens  should  be  12  feet 
long,  4J  feet  wide,  and  1 J  inches  between  the  bars,  and  27  inches  pitch.  They  sought 
to  alter  the  conditions  without  giving  any  notice  that  thev  would  alter  them. 
There  would  always  be  some  people  who  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  companies' 
interests,  and  they  would  seek  to  beat  the  men,  and  the  men  would  not  give  way, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  strike. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  these  conditions  altered  ? — A.  To  the  extent  of  making  the 
screens  14  feet  long  and  from  5£  to  6£  feet  wide.  The  screen  at  that  time  was  a  flat 
bar,  and  they  sought  to  put  in  the  diamond  screen. 

Q.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars  with  the  diamond  bar? — A.  The  same  as 
the  other — 1J  inches. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  radical  changes  going  into  effect  without  notice  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  strike? — A.  I  certainly  do;  I  know  it  was. 

Q.  What  would  this  change  mean  to  the  miners,  in  dollars  and  cents,  per  month 
or  per  day,  on  an  average? — A.  Well,  now,  that  I  could  not  say  without  figuring  it 
out,  and  I  have  not  had  the  time. 

Q.  In  a  general  way  ? — A.  In  a  general  way,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  all  the 
way  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  I  think  it  would  be  about  that.  I  don't  want  to  state  in 
any  way  but  what  I  really  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  causes? — A.  Yes,  there  have  been  other  causes  leading  up 
to  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work.  There  is  the  ventilation  of  the  mines;  it  has 
been  bad,  in  a  bad  condition;  the  men  protested  against  it,  and  some  of  them  would 
go  home  on  account  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  some  men  went  home  the 
majority  of  them  would  go  home.  The  ventilation  has  not  been  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  home? — A.  Because  they  were  not  able  to  work — insufficient 
air  and  mines  full  of  smoke,  and  the  men  can  not  work  in  it  any  length  of  time  as  a 
man  ought  to  work;  the  men  can  not  work  in  these  places.  There  have  been  other 
causes  that  have  created  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work  that  you  ought  to  see. 
Suppose  we  blow  the  whistle  to  return  to  work  to-morrow.  There  would  protably 
be  two  or  three  box  cars  in  there  where  there  are  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  at 
work.  That  would  start  them  up  for  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
there  would  not  be  any  more  cars  and  the  men  would  have  to  go  home  again,  and  at 
last  they  would  get  disgusted  with  it  and  discouraged  and  not  work  any  more  until 
sufficient  cars  were  obtained,  to  last  a  day  or  two,  and  then  go  to  work.  We  don't 
purpose  putting  on  our  day  clothes  and  going  to  work  just  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
have  to  go  home  and  make  another  change  of  clothing.  These  regulations  would 
create  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  and  there  would  be  a  stoppage  of  work. 

Q.  You  point  out  these  three  causes  as  being  the  chief  sources  of  strikes? — A. 
Well,  there  are  others.  .These  are  only  the  temporary  ones,  leading  up  to  the  general 
strikes. 

Q.  Any  strikes  to  increase  wages,  or  by  reason  of  reduction  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  had 
several  strikes  to  advance  wages  s»nd  to  protest  against  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Were  they  successful  ? — A.  Some  o*  them  were  and  some  were  not.  We  had  a 
strike  two  years  ago  last  December  and  were  successful  in  it,  and  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary they  made  another  demand  on  the  mine  operators  for  an  advance  in  wages,  and 
if  I  remember  correctly  we  struck  seven  days,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration.  After  submitting  the  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  the 
companies  refused  to  arbitrate,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  days,  there  was  an 
agreement  effected  to  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  both 
parties  elected  their  representatives  and  the  case  was  to  be  heard  on  a  certain  day. 
The  day  arrived,  and  I  think  they  sat  five  days  in  session — four  of  us — and  the 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  men.  The  companies  closed  down  the  mines  and  would 
not  abide  by  the  decision.  They  were  the  Lafayette  mines.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  of  them,  and  after  they  closed  down  the  mines  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County  here,  ordered 
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the  receiver  to  go  and  operate  the  mine,  and  find  out  whether  it  could  be  made  to 
pay.  The  receiver  filed  a  report  with  the  court,  and  said  that  the  mine  could  not 
be  operated  at  these  prices.  As  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  mine  was  closed  down 
and  the  other  mines  were  closed  down.  They  tried  to  force  the  issue,  and  the  men 
all  stopped  in  the  Lafayette  district  under  that  company.  They  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing. Five  members  compose  one  district.  After  they  held  the  mass  meeting  they 
decided  that  the  Lafayette  men  should  come  over  to  Louisville,  Marshall,  Story,  and 
Erie,  and  that  they  would  double  up  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  double  up  ? — A.  That  these  other  men  would  take  the 
men  in  with  them. 

Q.  Share  their  work  with  them  ? — A.  Share  their  work  with  them.  After  they 
did  that,  and  the  question  of  arbitrating  without  a  strike  was  not  successful,  they 
determined  then  the  only  thing  was  for  the  whole  district  to  come  out  again  and  see 
if  the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  could  not  be  enforced  and  the  mine 
operators  compelled  to  operate  again.  The  property  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Northern  Coal  Company  in  some  way;  I  don't  know  just  what  way  it  was,  but  it 
was  turned  over  into  their  hands.  We  met  the  president  of  the  company  several 
times,  and  they  still  would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. We  affected  a  compromise  and  the  men  resumed  work.  The  whole  district 
resumed  work.  The  terms  were  something  like  about  three  or  four  cents  less  than 
what  the  State  board  of  arbitration's  decision  was.  That  was  the  issue  made  at  that 
time,  though  we  did  everything  we  could  to  avoid  a  strike.  That  showed  to  me 
that  under  the  present  law,  so  far  as  the  corporation  could  not  be  made  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  it  was  not '  of  any  great  benefit  to 
the  worker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  in  which  the  decision  of  the  board  was 
ignored  by  their  side? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  is  the  only  case  up  to  this 
time.  There  was  a  case  between  the  Baldwin  miners  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and 
Coal  Company,  and  the  State  board  of  arbitration  rendered  a  decision  in  that  case  in 
favor  of  the  men,  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and  Coal  Company  carried  it  out  to  the 
letter,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  in  the  mines  of  that  State, 
what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  result  of  strikes;  do  you  think  they  have 
been  economical  "from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen  or  otherwise,  as  a  whole? — 
A.  Well,  as  a  whole  I  would  say  no.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  and  in  certain 
cases,  I  would  say — yes.  If  you,  for  instance,  take  the  case  we  had  in  our  county; 
we  had  a  strike  that  only  lasted  four  or  five  days.  I  expect  the  condition  of  the  air 
had  something  to  do  with  our  gaining  it,  but  nevertheless  we  gained  it  and  gained 
the  advance  that  we  were  seeking.  Now  in  that  case  the  economic  condition  was 
such  that  it  was  a  benefit.  It  was  only  a  local  strike.  It  was  only  one  mine, 
because  all  the  other  mines  were  working. 

Q.  You  think  that  as  a  whole,  then,  strikes  have  not  been  economical  to  the 
workers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  a  majority  of  them  been  lost  or  won,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  general  history.  I  would  not  like  to  say;  I  don't  just  at  this  time 
remember;  but  in  our  district  they  have  not  been  successful. 

Q.  Where  the  point  of  issue,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  wages  or  what  it  may  be,  ' 
is  directly  lost  to  the  miners  after  a  number  of  weeks  of  idleness,  is  it  your  judgment 
that  any  economical  advantages  result  from  such  idleness? — A.  Well,  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  not.  I  can  recite  you  cases  where  the  economic  condition  of  the  worker 
has  been  materially  benefited,  while  we  have  lost  the  strike;  and  I  can  point  you  to 
cases  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  economical  condi- 
tion after  the  strike  has  been  gained.  And  there  are  times  when  a  body  of  organ- 
ized men  pass  through  a  strike  and  become  somewhat  demoralized,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  organization  and  everything  of  that  kind,  when  their  economical  condition  is 
benefited.  In  some  cases  it  leads  men  to  success  and  makes  them  more  determined; 
and  we  have  always  been  able  in  our  strikes  to  go  forward  with  a  movement,  whether 
we  won  or  lost,  and  maintain  our  organization.  I  don't  want  to  be  quoted  this  time 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes  where  conciliatory 
means  can  be  used,  whereby  strikes  can  be  prevented.  I  am  in  favor  of  strikes  only 
where  it  is  the  last  resort  that  the  men  have.  When  conditions  come  to  a  strike,  I 
say  strike. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  economical  advantages,  from  what  you  state  I  take  it  that  the 
economy  of  the  strike  is  not  confined  to  merely  a  question  of  immediate  gain  or 
immediate  loss  in  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  other  underlying  principles  that  tend  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
or  prevent  one  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  rather  hard  to  measure  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  strike  and  the  fear  of  the  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers, what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  result? — A.  I  believe  the  economic  con- 
dition would  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  maintains  wages  to  the  present  standard  in  your  State;  what 
are  the  principal  factors  ? — A.  The  principal  factor  that  maintains  wages,  so  far  as  the 
coal  miners  are  concerned  in  Boulder  county,  is  organized  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is.  The  political  situation 
does  not  help  us  a  particle. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  or  otherwise  to  advance  the  wages  of  men  without  demand  or 
request? — A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  yet,  and  I  don't  think  the  companies 
are  that  generous  that  they  will  come  to  you  and  give  you  an  advance  without  some 
effort. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  that? — A.  Never  have  seen  it ;  never  have 
heard  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  charge  sometimes  made  against  the  miners  where  there  is  a  strike,  that 
the  miners  as  a  trade  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  are  the  members  of  other  trades ; 
is  that  generally  true? — A.  Yes,  it  is;  they  make  that  assertion  upon  us.  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation  what  would  you  say  in  regard  to  that? — 
A.  Whenever  I  advocated  a  strike  I  do  so  only  under  conditions  that  may  stand  as 
just ;  I  never  propose  a  strike  unless  I  can  go  before  anybody  and  justify  my  action. 

Q.  Is  the  claim  generally  true  that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  the 
members  of  other  trades,  and  if  so,  why? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was? — A.  I  said,  they  make  that  assertion,  but  as  to 
the  truth  of  it  I  would  not  say,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  'don't  believe  they  have  a  strike 
that  they  could  not  go  before  anybody  and  justify.  As  to  the  demand,  we  have  not 
always  been  successful  in  getting  it. 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  why  it  is  that  so  many  differences  arise  in  the  mining 
business,  as  compared  to  other  trades,  even  though  they  don't  result  in  strikes, 
although  they  may  justify  them?  Is  it  because  there  is  some  peculiar  condition  in 
that  trade  that  other  trades  are  free  from? — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  large  extent,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  peculiar  conditions? — A.  The  condition  of  the  coal  miner  is  a 
peculiar  condition,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  a  man  must  make  a  study  of  it  before 
he  can  understand  it.  For  instance,  up  in  our  district,  in  Boulder  County,  they 
have  two  methods  of  work.  We  have  some  men  working  by  the  pick  and  we 
have  others  that  load  after  the  machines.  Now,  that  coal  must  be  mined,  and 
it  must  be  sheared  when  it  is  done  by  the  pick.  Then  the  miner  must  load  it 
out,  and  then  he  must  run  it  over  an  inch  and  quarter  screen,  and  then  it  must 
be  weighed;  and  then  he  must  timber  that  place,  so  that  he  will  be  safe  from 
danger;  and  as  a  general  rule  he  must  use  considerable  of  his  time  in  preparing  for 
coal,  so  that  he  will  not  be  injured — what  we  would  call  spiking  it  out  or  aplicing  it 
out  into  blocks,  and  more  or  less  of  his  time  is  a  big  loss,  and  the  coal  miner  has  to 
stand  that  loss.  There  are  many  peculiarities  about  the  coal  miners'  business  that  I 
could  recite  now.  Placing  his  coal,  etc.,  is  a  peculiar  condition.  Now,  figuring  all 
of  these  things  out  to  arrive  at  a  just  price  for  his  producing  that  coal  is  a  matter 
that  everybody  can't  get  at.  They  don't  understand  it.  The  least  little  alteration 
in  any  of  these  particulars  may  amount  to  a  reduction,  and  if  the  companies  seek  to 
alter  any  of  these  conditions  without  notice  it  creates  dissension,  and  that  is  the  way 
they  do.  They  probably  alter  this  a  little  and  that  a  little  about  his  work,  and  it 
makes  it  costlier  for  him  and  cuts  on  the  price  that  has  been  established  and  agreed 
upon. 

Q.  Conditions  are  constantly  changed  in  the  mines,  are  they — that  is  to  say,  new 
and  unexpected  conditions  are  being  discovered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  necessitates  changes  in  wage  schedules? — A.  For  instance,  I  had  such  a 
case  just  brought  to  my  mind.  To-day  a  man  will  take  down  a  fall  of  coal,  and  the 
roof  or  the  ceiling,  whatever  we  call  it,  is  in  such  shape  that  it  will  have  to  be  tim- 
bered, and  that  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  timber,  maybe; 
to-day  his  coal  may  be  hard  and  to-morrow  it  may  be  soft;  and  we  are  paid  in  that 
district  on  the  lump-coal  basis,  so  the  more  lump  coal  you  get  the  more  you  make, 
and  the  more  slack  coal  you  get  the  less  money  you  make,  because  it  goes  through 
the  screens.  If  a  man  has  a  condition  like  that  come  about  he  can  not  make  much. 
So  that  these  conditions  alter  some  every  2  or  3  days  and  sometimes  every  day.  Some 
days  a  man  will  get  stuck  on  dirt  coming  into  his  coal,  and  they  will  prevent  it  from 
doing  in.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  will  have  to  put  more  powder  in  and  blast  his 
coal  down,  and  then  he  will  have  to  pick  the  dirt  out  from  among  the  coal.  If  he 
goes  not,  and  it  is  dumped  into  the  box  car,  he  will  probably  be  discharged. 

Q.  Is  there  a  full  supply  of  timbers  for  your  men  at  all  times? — A.  No,  not  at  all 
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times.  Sometime  a  man  is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time  by  having  to  go  and  borrow  some  timbers  from  his  neighbor  and  carry  them 
in  his  place  to  h6ld  up  the  roof. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  laws  governing  that? — A.  Yes,  and  they  are  no  good;  the 
State  laws  don't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

Q.  Is  the  safety  of  your  mines  and  the  machinery  examined  by  the  inspector? — A. 
Once  in  a  wh  le  they  are. 

Q.  How  of»3n? — A.  They  are  supposed,  according  to  law,  to  be  examined  once  a 
month,  but  1  think  they  are  examined  once  every  6  months;  that  is  about  all.  I 
don't  know  what  the  State  engineer  does,  but  I  know  the  coal  mine  inspectors  don't 
examine  them  more  than  once  in  6  months,  although  they  claim  they  do.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  done.  I  don't  believe  it  is  their  fault,  either;  there  is  only  one  inspector 
and  a  deputy,  and  I  don't  believe  they  could  get  around  all  the  mines  and  examine 
them  accurately. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  to  see  that  these  special  laws  provide 
for  sufficien'  time  in  which  to  be  complied  with? — A.  Yes,  it  is  his  duty.  What  can 
he  do?  If  he  tells  the  company  that  a  certain  man  won't  timber,  there  is  no  penalty 
to  enforce  it.  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  happened  not  more  than  2  months  ago: 
A  mine  inspector  went  into  a  mine  and  went  into  two  men's  places,  and  the  places 
were  not  in  a  very  safe  condition,  and  he  told  them  to  come  out.  He  went  to  tell 
the  company  or  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not  allow  these  men  to  work 
there  any  longer,  and  that  he  had  to  tell  them  to  quit.  Well,  the  superintendent 
would  not  give  them  another  place,  and  they  had  to  work  there  or  no  other  place. 
Now,  they  didn't  timber  it  or  fix  it  to  make  it  safe.  They  either  had  to  lose  the 
work,  by  the  inspector  telling  them  to  come  out  of  that  place,  or,  to  protect  their 
families — because  there  were  probabilities  that  they  could  not  get  work  at  any  of  the 
mines — go  pack  to  the  old  place;  and  they  simply  went  back  to  the  old  place.  The 
company  \fould  not  make  the  place  safe,  and  they  had  no  way  of  enforcing  the  law 
because  there  was  no  penalty  behind  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  men  went 
back  to  work  and  they  never  did  anything  further  about  it.  What  is  the  use  in 
talking  about  the  law?  If  you  can  not  get  anything  through  the  labor  organizations 
you  can  not  get  anything  through  the  law. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mine-inspection 
department  of  the  other  States,  have  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  England  ? — A.  Yes;  they  have  different  laws 
there.  The  inspector's  department  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  be  here? — A.  It  could  be  if  the  laws  were  all  right.  That  is 
just  what  is  the  matter. 

Q.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  not  what  you  object  to,  it  is  rather  the  inadequacy 
of  it? — A.  Yes.  That  is  where  I  spoke  of  the  law.  The  law  is  here,  but  it  don't 
amount  to  anything.  In  England  I  know  they  could  not  be  better.  So  far  as  the 
sanitary  condition  and  ventilation  in  England  is  concerned,  they  must  attend  to  it, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  the  department  render  service  to  the  miners  of  Colorado? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you;  in  my  opinion,  the  department  renders  no  assistance  whatever, 
under  its  present  conditions,  to  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coal  miners,  you  understand? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
metalliferous  department  does. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  the  blacklist? — A.  So  far  as  the  boy- 
cott law  is  concerned,  it  is  a  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  to  be  used  only  at 
certain  times.  It  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  strike.  If  I  could  not  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  any  other  way  than  by  strike,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would  strike.  If  I 
could  not  make  the  strike  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer,  then  I  would  apply 
the  boycott.  That  is  as  far  as  I  believe  in  the  boycott.  Now,  if  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  established  as  preventing  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man,  then  I 
would  say,  abolish  the  boycott  law  as  well;  but  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
pass  any  kind  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  abolish  the  boycott  law  or  the  practice  ? — A.  Abolish  the 
law  and  the  blacklist  law;  abolish  them  both.  If  you  keep  such  a  thing  I  would 
seek  to  get  an  equal  practice  for  the  other  people. 

Q.  You  want  the  members  to  abolish  the  practice  if  the  practice  of  the  blacklist  is 
abolished? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  in  this  State; 
that  the  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  repealing  it,  and  that  the  governor  refused  to 
sign  that  bill? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  now? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  law  preventing 
boycotting. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  that  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  was  against  blacklisting,  and  that  the  governor  declined  to  sign  it  because 
there  was  a  law  on  the  statute  book  at  the  time  against  both  blacklisting  and  boy- 
cotting?— A.  Yes;  I  understand  that,  but  you  must  understand  that  the  blacklist  law 
was  never  repealed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  against  both  blacklisting  and  boycotting  on  the  statute  books 
now? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  against  blacklisting,  but  I  know  there 
is  one  against  boycotting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  blacklisting  practiced  pretty  generally? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  practiced  generally  or  not,  but  I  know  it  is  practiced. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  us  to  any  cases  in  which  it  is  practiced  without  injury  to  your- 
self?— A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but  I  know  it  is.  I  know  of  two  men 
who  have  been  blacklisted  in  this  State.  They  can  not  go  to  work  without  they 
have  friends  to  give  them  work.  I  know  of  one  man  that  I  had  to  intercede  for 
myself;  that  is,  I  didn't  do  it  myself,  but  I  got  another  party.  I  had  to  get  a 
preacher  to  get  a  man  work.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  preacher,  and  the  man 
could  not  get  work,  and  so  I  asked  the  preacher  to  intercede  for  him,  and  he  got  him 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  you  and  your  family  to  give  such  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yes,  I  do;  I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  of  blacklisting  is  pretty  well  perfected  and  prac- 
ticed generally  throughout  the  State  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  to  influence  results  other  than  the  boycott 
and  blacklist?  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  the  other  side  to  influence 
the  termination  of  the  strike  in  its  favor? — A.  I  will  tell  you  there  are  lots  of  way*. 
I  have  known  them  to  pay  employees  in  their  own  company  so  much  per  day  when 
they  have  had  strikes  to  go  around  and  find  out  what  this  one  says  and  what  the 
other  one  says;  and  then  they  would  come  in  with  the  report  that  this  man  had  sold 
out,  and  another  man  was  telling  this,  etc.,  until  they  got  up  a  general  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  I  have  also  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver,  pick  them  up 
in  the  saloons,  to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set  them  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  methods  of  this  kind.  They  employ  all  of  these  methods.  I 
have  known  them  to  give  them  money  and  pay  them  to  go  out  from  Denver.  I 
know  the  men  who  were  sent  out  there  last  year  by  the  company  to  get  the  men  to 
go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  cases  of  strikes  almost  any  methods  known  are  used  by  the 
other  side  that  are  calculated  to  produce  results;  that  is,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law? — A.  Well,  I  can  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  labor  movement — 
and  I  think  I  have  been  near  the  head  and  in  close  touch  with  all  the  projects  that 
have  been  set  forward — that  the  object  is  only  to  accomplish  results;  and  I  can  say 
that  we  have  not  resorted  to  any  other  influence  than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We 
propose  to  meet  the  operators  on  a  fair  basis  and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that 
we  are  right. 

Q.  Do  you  support  your  men? — A.  The  best  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  call  a  strike  at  the  mines  of  competitors  who  are  supplying  your 
trade  while  your  men  are  idle? — A.  Sometimes  we  do,  but  as  a  general  thing  we  don't 
have  to. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  known  to  you  that  you  don't  do  that  is  legal? — A.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  we  do  that  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  law. 

Q.  Aiiy  methods  that  are  moral  and  fair,  as  you  regard  them,  and  intended  to 
bring  about  good  results  are  employed? — A.  We  have  always  done  that. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  will,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  every  method  known  to 
them  and  calculated  to  serve  their  purpose? — A.  They  have  done  it.  I  don't  say 
they  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  Of  course  my  larger  experience  was  in  England 
in  the  labor  movement.  But  here  in  this  country,  hi  the  last  two  or  three  strikes  I 
have  been  in,  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contract  labor  imported  into  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Lafayette. 

Q.  Recently? — A.  Year  ago  last  May.     I  think  either  one  year  ago  or  two. 

Q.  What  number  was  imported? — A.  I  think  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  came  in. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  imported  men,  though  they  didn't  try  to  send  them  in, 
because  we  sent  men  to  Denver  here  and  had  them  stationed  at  the  depot  to  see  the 
men  who  had  been  offered  a  job  up  there  and  to  ask  them  not  to  go,  and  to  use  other 
moral  influences  to  keep  them  from  coming  into  the  mines.  And  then  we  had  men 
to  go  to  the  boarding  houses  and  lodging  houses  in  town  here,  and  if  they  found  any 
men  who  were  going  out  to  the  mines  they  would  talk  to  them  and  try  to  prevent 
them  from  going  by  reasoning  with  them.  And  then  if  we  found  the  men  who  had 
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been  shipped  in  there  didn't  have  any  money  to  go  back,  we  would  explain  the  con- 
dition to  them  and  take  money  out  of  the  union  fund  and  send  them  back  home  to 
Denver  or  anywhere  they  belonged. 

Q.  Have  you  had  men  imported  into  any  other  point  in  the  State  that  you  can 
recollect? — A.  Not  in  the  coal  mines.  They  were  imported  into  Leadville  during  the 
Leadville  strike.  I  don't  know  of  any  others,  but  they  may  have  had  some  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  have  you? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law? — A.  Well,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  preventing  any  company  or  corporation  from  importing  any 
foreign  labor  into  a  State  to  take  the  place  of  men  out  on  a  strike,  demanding  their 
rights.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  the  term  foreign  labor  in  this  particular? — A.  Labor 
from  an  adjoining  State. 

Q.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union? — A.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  compulsory  arbitration — compulsory  arbitration  by 
law? — A.  If  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  men's  individual  liberty,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  pur  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  the  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board 
of  arbitration,  and  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  decision.  For  instance^  that  was 
the  case  I  stated  a  while  ago.  We  all  entered  into  an  agreement  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration  was 
rendered  in  lavor  of  the  men  the  company  refused  to  abide  by  it  and  closed  down  the 
mine  and  forced  the  men  out.  I  think  that  when  companies  like  that  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  that  State  there  should  be  some  means  or  some  way  devised  to  compel 
them  to  stand  by  their  agreement,  or  have  the  articles  of  incorporation  taken  away 
from  them  and  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  remedy  for  that? — A. 
Compulsory  arbitration  would  not  be  without  there  were  other  provisions.  While 
you  could  compel  them  to  go  to  arbitration,  the  question  would  then  arise,  Could  you 
compel  them  to  abide  by  it?  If  they  would  not  abide  by  it  the  law  should  compel 
them  to  close  down  their  enterprise.  Then  after  a  while  they  could  resume  their 
enterprise;  they  could  organize  their  company  with  a  new  scale  of  wages,  and  do  it 
on  a  different  basis.  In  that  case  I  think  there  should  be  very  stringent  laws  passed, 
so  that  these  men  could  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  State,  because  virtually 
they  do  it. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  system? — A.  If  prop- 
erly carried  out  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  the  injunction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  people.  I  want  to  state  a  case  where  they  served  an  injunction 
upon  me.  I  was  out  prospecting.  I  was  on  the  executive  board  at  the  time.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  union,  and  I  went  out  prospecting  for  about  3  months.  We 
were  on  strike,  and  I  was  coming  home  every  night.  The  first  thing  I  knew  the 
sheriff  served  an  injunction  restraining  us  from  doing  certain  things,  when  I  was 
not  doing  anything.  I  was  not  even  participating  in  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  do  anything? — A.  I  was  out  prospecting,  and  when  I  came 
in  the  sheriff  had  got  an  injunction  to  hold  us  responsible  for  everything;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  fight  at  the  saloon  I  would  have  been  held  responsible  for  that,  I 
guess.  They  held  lour  of  us  responsible.  Now,  if  the  courts  are  going  to  allow  these 
injunctions  to  be  seryed  on  the  men  who  are  not  going  to  do  anything,  the  courts 
should  be  pretty  particular,  and  should  make  an  investigation  before  they  do  it.  We 
tried  to  dissolve  that  injunction.  The  Western  Federation  of  Labor  tried  to  bring 
the  company  before  the  court  to  get  the  injunction  dissolved.  It  was  just  simply  a 
waste  of  money;  they  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  All  during  that  strike  there 
was  not  the  slightest  violence.  Everybody  laid  down  their  arms  and  just  stood 
quietly.  Now,  if  we  had  tried  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  corporation  from 
putting  a  blacklist  upon  us  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  us. 

Q.  When  was  this  injunction  served  upon  you? — A.  About  the  15th  or  17th  of 
June.  It  was  the  last  strike  we  had;  in  1897,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  positively  state  you  had  intended  no  violence? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  did  not  commit  any? — A.  No;  and  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  Can  you  so  state  for  the  other  parties? — A.  Yes;  I  can  tell  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  They  were  working  with  you,  were  they? — A.  No;  one  of  them  had  a  farm, 
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and  he  was  working  on  the  farm  at  that  time.  It  was  the  four  of  us  that  had  de- 
fended the  miners  in  the  State  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  and  I  guess  it 
was  because  of  that  that  they  wanted  to  enjoin  us,  because  we  were  the  members 
that  went  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  injunction  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Wages  and  methods  of  payment;  what  terms  of  payment  do  you  believe  are 
best  adapted  to  the  miners,  weekly  or  semimonthly  or  monthly  ? — A.  I  think  semi- 
monthly payments  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  as  a  general  thing, 
pretty  satisfactorily.  I  believe  in  the  weekly  payment  also. 

Q.  Does  it  have  an  advantage  over  the  monthly  payment? — A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  time  work  or  piecework,  overtime  work  and 
taskwork;  you  haven't  much  of  that  in  the  mines? — A.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing. 
I  don't  believe  in  the  men  working  overtime  without  it  is  a  case  of  emergency.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  a  case  of  emergency  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  work  a  few  hours 
later,  or  to  prepare  a  place  to  work  next  day.  In  these  cases,  and  where  there  is  life 
at  stake,  or  anything  like  that,  then,  of  course,  I  believe  in  the  men  working  over- 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  living  wage  of  a  miner? — A.  Well,  now  I 
will  tell  you  when  it  comes  down  to  the  living  wages,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
do  a  great  injustice  to  the  miners  and  everybody  else;  I  believe  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  produces. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  explain  that? — A.  I  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  a  coal  mine 
and  produces  6  tons  of  coal,  whatever  that  would  bring  by  its  market  value,  has  a 
right  to  it. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  worked  in  a  mine  that  was  opened  up  and  equipped  by  some 
other  man's  money? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  A  man  is  entitled  to  all  he 
produces.  The  present  system  will  not  grant  it  to  him;  but  if  the  State  operated  the 
coal  mines  and  everything,  then  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  It  could  be 
brought  around  by  a  smafl  cost  to  the  State,  and  then  there  would  not  be  so  many 
men  deriving  a  surplus  from  the  production  of  that  coal  and  from  the  consumption 
of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  State  ownership  of  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  State  owned  the  mines,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  under  that  rule  a  man 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  that  he  produced?  The  wear 
and  tear  and  the  equipment  would  have  to  be  maintained. — A.  That  is  so;  but  the 
people  then  would  be  getting  the  benefit,  and  I  would  be  walling  to  submit  to  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  where  the  majority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit,  even 
though  I  had  to  lose  so  much  of  my  proportion. 

Q.  How  would  the  majority  of  the  people  receive  the  benefit — by  cheapening  the 
cost? — A.  Yes;  by  the  cheapening  of  the  production  of  the  coal.  It  would  certainly 
be  produced  cheaper,  and  an  exorbitant  price  would  not  be  charged  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  produce  it  cheaper  than  the  companies? — A.  I 
think  so.  I  think  an  intelligent  man  with  any  kind  of  a  fair  disposition  would  seek 
to  do  that. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  of  the  miners  is  now  passing  through  the  screens 
in  your  district  or  your  State  in  the  way  of  slack  or  nut  coal? — A.  Thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  40  per  cent  in  the  Lafayette  district. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  passes  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is,  through  1}  inches.  Now,  lately, 
they  have  gone  to  work  to  make  a  different  screen.  They  put  in  what  you  would 
call  a  shaker  screen.  I  guess  you  have  them  in  the  East.  That  measures  3  inches. 
Of  course  it  don't  make  any  difference,  because  the  coal  is  weighed  before  it  is 
dumped. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  certain  companies  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  State  passes  through 
the  screens? — A.  Well,  there  may  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  know  when 
I  was  organizing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  went  to  the  mines  at  Rockvale, 
the  mesh  of  their  screen  was  3  inches,  so  consequently  more  slack  would  go  through. 
Now  we  hold  them  down  to  H-inch  mesh,  and  we  fix  the  per  cent  of  slack  at  33J  per 
cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  in  the  Lafayette  district  at  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  receive  compensation  for  that  which  passes  through  the 
screen? — A.  No;  we  don't  get  anything  for  it. 

Q.  If  the  coal  miners  of  Colorado  were  working  for  the  State,  would  they  be  willing 
to  surrender  this  40  per  cent  of  their  labor  to  the  State,  as  they  are  doing  to  the  com- 
panies?— A.  I  don't  believe  they  would  have  to;  I  don't  think  that  would  be  asked. 

Q.  But  could  the  State  produce  cheaper  than  they  are  now  producing? — A.  I  will 
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tell  you  how  the  State  would  produce  cheaper.  I  had  on#  of  the  operators  tell  me, 
when  I  was  before  them  with  a  proposition,  that  they  would  not  operate  the  mine 
for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  that  they  wanted  about  50.  I  think  that  is  an 
enormous  profit,  and  in  the  mines  in  England  they  were  satisfied  with  7  per  cent, 
and  had  three  times  the  amount  of  money  invested  that  is  invested  here.  They 
would  not  begin  to  operate  them  here  for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent.  The  State 
would  not  require  that  percentage. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  screens,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  explain  to  the 
commission  wherein  the  miners  don't  receive  any  compensation  for  that  part  of  the 
product  that  passes  through  the  screens,  as  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission 
that  such  was  paid  for? — A.  I  fail  to  see  where  it  has  ever  been  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection  what  price  per  ton  you  receive 
for  screened  coal,  IJ-inch  coal,  in  the  district  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago,  the 
Louisville  district?  What  is  the  price  there  for  mining  coal? — A.  They  get  80 
cents  per  ton  by  the  pick  and  50  cents  per  ton  by  the  machine. 

Q.  The  pick  price  will  serve  our  purpose.  What  is  the  price  for  run-of-mine  coal  in 
the  same  district;  three-quarters  of  that,  is  it? — A.  That  is  33J  per  cent;  I  think  that 
is  the  way  they  base  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  price;  can  you  state  the  figures? — A.  On  the  pick  basis  I  think  it 
would  be  about  53J  cents. 

Q.  Fifty-three  and  one-third  cents  for  mining  the  same  vein  of  coal  on  the  run-of- 
mine  basis  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  80  cents  upon  the  screen  basis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  be  right,  explain  in  your  own  way  and  as  fully  as  you  care  to  wherein 
a  miner  does  not  receive  pay  for  the  fine  coal. — A.  In  the  first  place  the  miner 
does  not  receive  pay  for  the  slack  from  the  fact  that  in  a  general  sense  the  companies 
make  three  grades  of  coal.  It  runs  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  they 
have  what  we  call  an  unscreened  coal;  it  makes  a  nut  coal;  and  they  have  another 
screen,  a  back-over  screen,  that  makes  a  pea  coal;  so  that  they  have  three  grades  of 
coal  that  they  make,  and  I  think  they  base  the  miners'  tonnage  on  two  grades  of 
coal — on  the  slack  coal  and  the  lump  coal.  That  being  the  case,  they  are  still  getting 
one-third  when  they  make  the  three  grades  of  coal.  They  are  making  one-third 
more  coal  out  of  the  product  of  the  miner  than  he  is  getting  paid  for.  Consequently 
he  don't  get  paid  for  that  one- third  that  the  people  say  he  does.  Many  of  the  miners 
don't  understand  it  unless  it  is  explained  to  them  thoroughly,  but  the  intelligent 
miners  do.  Now  take  Eockvale  for  instance;  they  pay  the  miner  down  there  50  cents 
per  ton.  I  make  the  tonnage  reluctantly  for  fear  I  may  be  wrong.  They  run  that 
coal  through  a  3-inch  screen;  they  have  a  back-over  screen;  then  they  have  to  elevate 
the  coal  that  goes  through  this  screen,  and  it  is  then  put  through  the  inch  and  a 
quarter  screen.  This  coal  that  goes  through  the  inch  and  a  quarter  screen  goes  to 
the  slack  car  and  is  shipped  to  Denver.  Then  they  have  a  nut  coal  that  they  sell  in 
Pueblo  for  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  lump  coal  that  goes  through  the  3-inch  screen  they 
sell  for  $5.50  per  ton.  The  fine  coal  is  shipped  to  Denver,  here  to  compete  against 
the  slack  coal  of  the  Northern  Coal  Company,  and  is  put  into  such  places  as  the 
Equitable  Building  to  run  the  elevators  with,  etc.  They  pay  about  20  or  30  cents  per 
ton  for  it.  There  are  three  grades  of  coal,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  man  that  produces 
it  is  based  on  two  grades,  so  that  consequently  he  don't  get  paid  for  the  coal  that  they 
claim  he  does.  Up  in  our  district  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  Now  you  have  these  prices  fixed  at  33J  and  80  cents,  respectively.  These  prices 
are  arrived  at  for  the  run-of-mine  coal,  according  to  the  proportion  of  screenings 
passing  through  the  screens  from  each  ton  of  coal,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  I  want 
you  to  remember  this,  that  hi  fixing  the  price  of  80  cents  per  ton,  we  could  not  get  it 
on  the  whole  of  the  coal  produced,  and  we  had  to  make  it  up  the  best  way  we  could. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  one-third  of  your  coal  passes  through  the  screen  in  that 
district? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  the  Louisville  district,  as  a  general  thing,  that  one- 
third  goes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  What  passes  through  is  in  the  nature  of  slack,  pea,  and  nut  coal.  Are  there 
any  reasons  that  you  can  assign  why  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  refuse 
coal? — A.  No:  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  reasons  I  can  give  now. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  coal  company  mining  coal  upon  the  screen  basis  in  the  dis- 
trict mentioned  by  you,  the  Louisville  district,  were  paying  80  cents  per  ton  for  mining 
it,  and  they  found  that  they  no  longer  had  a  market  for  screened  coal,  and  went  to 
the  miners  and  said,  "we  want  coal  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis,"  you  would  at 
once  concede  them  the  right  to  cut  down  to  53J  cents,  would  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  whan  there  were  no  screens  in  coal  mines,  was  there  not? — A. 
That  was  before  my  day. 

Q.  When  the  screen  was  planted  at  the  mines,  inch  and  a  quarter  between  the  bars, 
taking  33 J  and  40  per  cent  of  the  men's  labor  from  them,  was  the  price  at  that  time 
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increased  in  proportion? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was,  because  it  was  just  as  I  told 
you  before.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Louisville  district  we  had  an  understanding 
with  the  companies  that  the  screen  should  be  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  width, 
and  they  sought  to  bring  in  a  different  screen,  and  yet  when  the  screen  was  put  in  the 
price  of  tonnage  did  not  go  up  any;  in  fact  it  came  down.  From  1888  to  1893  we  had 
92J  cents  for  digging  coal  with  a  pick,  and  we  had  a  screen  then  12  feet  long,  4J  feet 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  flat  bar  at  that,  while  to-day  we  have  a 
14-foot  screen,  5  J  feet  wide,  and  diamond  bar,  and  we  are  getting  80  cents  per  ton.  So 
that  the  condition  from  1888  to  the  present  time  has  grown  worse  with  respect  to  the 
screens,  by  the  ton  and  in  every  particular.  The  machine  that  has  been  introduced 
in  this  district  makes  a  larger  percentage  of  slack  coal,  consequently  it  is  more  advan- 
tage to  the  company  to  make  this  nut  and  pea  coal.  A  man  mining  by  the  pick  will 
not  make  so  much  of  it  by  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Your  position  is  that  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  that  which  passes  through 
the  screens? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  the  operator  do  with  that  which  passes  through?— A.  Sells  it  in  the 
Denver  market. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  price  does  he  receive  for  it? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  How  has  the  nut  coal  sold  in  proportion  to  the  large  coal? — A.  I  think  they  sell 
it  at  about  $1.30  per  ton.  I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  At  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  the  large  coal  sell  for? — A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  What  does  pea  coal  sell  for,  and  slack? — A.  I  think  they  get  50  cents  per  ton 
for  the  slack;  I  think  either  50  or  60  cents  per  ton;  one  of  these  two  prices. 

Q.  Do  they  find  a  market  for  the  slack? — A.  I  don't  see  any  of  it  standing  around 
the  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  see  any  of  it  wasted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  miner  should  not  be  paid  for  his  coal  before 
it  is  screened,  and  why  it  should  not  be  weighed  and  credited  to  him  before  screen- 
ing, and  why  the  operator  after  doing  that  could  not  screen  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market  just  as  he  does  the  other  coal? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  could  not. 
I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  company  over  the  matter,  but  I  have  always 
contended  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  do  was  to  put  screen  scales  in,  and  then 
they  could  turn  out  any  kind  of  coal  they  wanted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  way? — A.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  say  as  to  the  standard  of  living  that  it  is  a  pretty  slim  standard. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago? — A.  It  is  a  good  deal  worse. 

Q.  Why? — A.  That  is  a  great  question,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  answer 
it  satisfactorily  or  not;  but  I  think  I  can  answer  it  to  my  own  satisfaction  now.  The 
introduction  of  machines  is  one  of  the  causes  in  that  district.  The  northern  district 
is  a  peculiar  district;  its  market  is  Denver  and  it  has  a  local  market  in  a  way  at  Fort 
Collins,  Greeley,  Loyeland,  and  those  places.  The  machines  that  have  been  intro- 
duced have  created  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  production  of  coal,  and  the  men  under 
the  system  of  machine  work  don't  make  within  one  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  what 
they  could  make  by  the  pick,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  there  not  being  a  large 
market  for  the  coal,  a  large  production  of  it  at  the  mines  cuts  down  the  average 
number  of  working  days  per  year,  and  therefore  does  not  give  the  miner  the  time 
to  work  that  it  otherwise  would. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  standard  of  living  among  the  miners  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  their  incomes? — A.  Yes;  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  You  are  working  the  shorter  workday,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  or  diminish  the  standard  of  living? — A.  In  my  judgment  it 
improves  the  social  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  whether  it  would 
improve  his  economic  condition  in  time.  I  believe  it  will  improve  his  economic 
condition,  and  consequently  improve  his  standard  of  living. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  payments  in  kind. — A.  We  have  that 
in  our  district,  but  I  don't  approve  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  store  in  your  district? — A.  They  have  some  kind  of  a  com- 
pany store,  but  they  don't  compel  anybody  to  deal  there;  though  as  a  general  thing 
I  guess  they  do  deal  there. 

Q.  Any  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  any  of  the  men  to  deal  in  any  particular 
store? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  associated  with  the  companies? — A.  In  that  the  companies 
own  them,  and  have  their  agents  in  there  to  run  them,  and  the  companies  pay  for 
everything.  We  have  not  any  in  Louisville,  but  in  Lafayette  they  have. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  generally  trade  in  the  store  owned  by  the  company  that  employs 
them? — A.  Well  I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  do  or  not,  but  this  I  do  know, 
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that  as  far  as  Louisville  is  concerned  any  proposition  of  that  kind  has  always  been 
obnoxious  to  the  men,  and  we  have  discussed  it  in  the  union  meetings.  It  is  a  matter 
we  have  never  had  to  deal  with.  When  we  were  informed  that  the  company  was 
coming  in  there  with  a  store,  we  talked  about  the  matter  and  notified  the  company 
that  if  they  came  in  there  with  a  store  we  would  refuse  to  deal  at  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse? — A.  We  absolutely  refused. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  supported,  by  the  general  patronage? — A.  Yes;  by  the  gen- 
eral patronage. 

Q.  Where  the  miners  deal  in  these  stores,  is  the  amount  of  their  purchase  taken 
from  their  wages? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  run  a  book  account? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  stores  are  not  generally  patronized  by  the  miners? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  they  are.  So  far  as  Louisville  is  concerned  we  have  not  any  there,  and  they 
don't  deal  at  Lafayette  because  we  fight  against  it.  The  miners  at  Louisville  don't 
deal  at  Lafayette. 

Q.  Have  you  any  company  houses  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  higher  or  lower  than  10  years  ago? — A.  So  far  as  the  men  who 
produce  coal  by  the  ton  are  concerned,  in  the  last  10  years  they  have  suffered  a 
reduction  of  12  J  cents  in  the  tonnage,  and  as  I  stated  some  time  ago,  in  my  judgment 
the  altering  of  the  screens  would  make  from  3  to  5  per  cent  reduction,  and  that 
would  make  to  the  men  about  17J  cents  reduction  since  1888. 

Q.  Has  the  capacity  of  the  miners  to  produce  increased  in  that  time  by  reason  of  a 
better  vein,  improved  machinery,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  At  that  time  we  had 
92£  cents,  and  we  had  quite  a  bit  better  veins  than  we  have  now,  so  far  as  the  thick- 
ness of  coal  is  concerned,  and  natural  opportunities  for  working  it.  The  methods  of 
mining  it  by  hand  are  about  the  same;  the  methods  of  mining  it  by  pick  work  are 
about  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  Have  you  a  greater  or  less  number  of  miners  employed  in  your  district  than  at 
any  other  time? — A.  We  have  a  less  number.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has 
displaced,  I  expect,  about  one-third  of  the  men  that  were  employed  in  that  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  miners  thrown  entirely  out  of  work  or  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  not  find  employment? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment since  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Company.  They  have  manipulated 
things  so  that  quite  a  lot  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  these  men? — A.  Oh,  some  go  in  the  hills,  some  on  the  farm, 
some  go  East,  and  some  go  West. 

Q.  They  have  no  children  employed  in  the  mines,  have  they? — A.  What  we  call 
trapper  boys. 

Q.  No  boys  mining  coal? — A.  Yes,  we  have  some  boys  in  with  their  fathers. 

Q.  At  what  age? — A.  I  guess  they  run  all  the  way  from  13  to -16  years  of  age. 
There  are  small  ones  there,  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  boys  of  that  age? — A.  It  generally 
causes  dissatisfaction;  generally  bad  results. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  to  the  causes  of  irregular  employment? — A.  No,  I  could  not. 
Of  course  the  coal  company  has  the  regulation  of  that,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  the  men  to  get  on  the  inside  track  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  of  the  days  worked  last  year  in  the  territory  that  you  are 
familiar  with? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  what  last  year's  was;  I  can  tell 
you  the  year  before;  the  year  before  at  the  mine  where  I  was  working  it  was  llf 
days  per  month. 

Q.  For  the  whole  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  more  or  less  than  that  during  the  past  year,  according  to  your  judgment? — 
A.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  year;  it  was  a  hard  one.  I  don't  believe  it  was 
any  more  than  that.  This  mine  I  am  working  on  did  better  than  any  other  mine  in 
the  district. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day? — A.  Nine  and  one-half  in 
Louisville.  We  worked  10  hours,  but  of  course  we  had  a  half  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  You  were  working  10  hours  at  that  time.  Has  this  8-hour  law  had  any 
effect?— A.  Yes,  we  are  working  under  the  8-hour  law  now. 

Q.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect  you  have  worked  8  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it,  satisfactory? — A.  I  have  no  kick  coming.     It  is  all  right. 

Q.  What  is  the  production  of  your  mine  to-day  compared  with  what  it  was  before 
the  law  went  into  effect;  are  you  able  to  hoist  as  much  coal? — A.  There  is  but  very 
little  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  work  harder  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  mine? — A. 
No,  I  don't  think  they  do.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with  the  regular  pace 
and  work  the  same  as  they  were  working  under  the  10  hour  system, 
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Q.  If  they  don't  work  harder  there  must  necessarily  be  a  falling  off  in  the  output 
of  the  mine,  unless  the  number  of  men  is  increased? — A.  There  is  but  little  difference; 
I  will  explain  that.  Under  the  10  hour  system,  from  about  half  past  3  o'clock  to  5 
o'  clock  the  work  begins  to  slack  up.  I  took  weight  there  for  a  year  at  one  of  the  mines, 
and  while  I  would  hoist  250  tons  in  the  forenoon,  about  half  past  2  or  3  o'clock  it  would 
probably  begin  to  slack  up.  Beginning  about  half  past  12,  up  to  3  o'clock  we  would 
probably  be  able  to  hoist  150  tons  more,  making  400  tons.  The  next  2  hours  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  hoist  50  tons.  The  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loading 
at  4  o'clock.  Some  of  the  men  would  get  out  of  coal  and  they  would  come  out  and 
go  home,  and  leave  it  for  the  machine  men  to  do  that  night,  and  work  at  it  next  day. 
As  a  general  thing  they  quit  about  half  past  3  under  the  8-hour  law,  and  as  they 
run  pretty  fast  up  to  that  time  it  makes  but  very  little  difference  as  to  the  output  of 
coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  screens  or  anticompany-store  laws  in  this  State, 
that  you  know  of? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  laws — antiscreen  laws  or 
anticompany-store  laws? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  an  antiscreen  law.  Two  years 
ago  from  this  last  legislature  we  had  a  bill  submitted  from  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  union  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  it  was  constitutional,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives, and  he  was  successful  in  getting  it  through  the  house  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  through  the  senate  on  two  readings;  and  the  corporations  gave  $500  to  steal 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  was  stolen.  Now,  the  man  that  had  the  bill  told  me  that  him- 
self. He  told  me  he  wanted  to  get  the  bill  before  the  session  of  the  senate  one  day 
and  he  could  not  find  it  any  place. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  legislation  as  to  the  company  store,  have  you? — A.  We 
had  a  bill  passed  in  the  last  legislature,  preventing  company  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  law  operative? — A.  They  do  abolish  truck  stores,  etc.  I  understand  it 
is  on  the  statute  books  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  Is  it  operative? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  There  is  always  a  way  to  get  around 
such  things  somehow  or  another,  and  that  makes  it  inoperative.  I  was  informed  by 
a  man  who  came  up  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State — if  I  could  rely  upon  what 
he  told  me — that  it  was  inoperative.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  when  I  was  at  the 
convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  here  in  Denver  for  7  or  8  days,  he 
told  me  that  the  business  men  of  Trinidad  sent  him  up  here  as  a  committee  to  see 
what  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  would  do,  if  anything,  to  enforce  the  law  regard- 
ing the  trucking  system. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  for  such  laws? — A.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  laws. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  best  and  surest  way  of  securing  results,  as  to 
these  questions,  by  law  or  by  the  action  of  the  trades  unions,  and  education  of  the 
people? — A.  I  have  always  contended,  and  do  up  to  this  time,  that  the  only  way  for 
the  laboring  people  to  get  anything,  until  our  politicians  are  regenerated,  will  be  to 
get  it  through  organized  labor,  and  if  we  can  not  get  it  through  organized  labor  then 
I  don't  know  where  we  will  get  it,  and  I  guess  the  case  is  hopeless.  But  I  believe 
that  we  can.  I  believe  that  if  the  supreme  court  declares  this  law  unconstitutional, 
the  laboring  men  will  have  this  law  here  anyway,  and  that  we  will  get  to  work  8 
hours  anyway;  and  after  a  little  while  wages  will  regulate  themselves  according  to 
supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Cooperation,  etc.,  topic  5    have  you  had  that  here? — A.  Yes,  we  have  had  it. 

Q.  With  what  results? — A.  Pretty  fair  results. 

Q.  Is  it  in  effect? — A.  In  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Company  they  were 
all  bought  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  success  of  the  copartnership,  and  the  profit  sharing? — A.  The 
men  were  satisfied  and  made  fair  wages  under  it. 

Q.  Are  these  methods  practical? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Give  satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  it  practiced? — A.  To  the  extent  of  producing  all  the  Avay 
from  200  to  250  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Single  mine,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owned  by  the  miners?— A.  They  didn't  own  the  coal  property;  that  is,  they 
didn't  own  the  land;  they  leased  it  and  paid  so  much  royalty  to  the  landowner. 

Q.  Was  it  finally  abandoned,  or  was  it  taken  from  them? — A.  This  Northern  Coal 
Company  bought  up  the  whole  business;  bought  the  land  and  lease;  bought  these 
people  all  out.  There  in  the  Erie  district  we  still  have  one  of  those  mines  operating 
under  this  system.  They  would  not  sell,  but  they  sell  their  tonnage;  that  is,  all  the 
coal  they  produce,  and  these  people  are  going  to  take  it,  and  on  the  profit-sharing 
plan,  or  cooperative  system,  they  will  get  their  dividends,  of  course. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  plans  along  these  lines  for  improving  the  condition 
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of  the  workmen? — A.  Well,  apart  from  the  profit-sharing  business  or  system  if  it 
could  be  brought  around,  and  I  believe  it  could,  I  believe  the  system  of  cooperation 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  miner. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  insurance  among  its  men? — A.  I  didn't  see  any;  not  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Any  service  pensions,  or  old-age  pensions? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Immigration — what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  There  are  two  phases 
of  that  question  that  I  have  always  considered.  I  have  always  held,  according  to  the 
God-given  right  of  humanity,  we  have  no  right  as  human  beings  to  say  what  part  of 
this  earth  this  man  shall  be  planted  on;  but  I  believe  it  is  right  where  immigration, 
and  especially  ignorant  immigrants  are  shipped  in,  that  we  should  take  a  stand  on 
these  things,  and  that  it  should  be  restricted,  at  least.  Now,  that  is  about  the  way  I 
think  of  the  immigration  question. 

Q.  To  what  extent  should  it  be  restricted? — A.  In  that  a  man  can  understand  some 
of  the  English  language  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  so  that  he  can 
understand  business  transactions  as  they  are  submitted  to  him.  It  is  a  hard  matter, 
you  know,  to  bring  an  ignorant  man  into  any  community  from  other  nations,  who 
does  not  understand  anything  about  the  problems  of  life,  does  not  understand  much 
about  civilization,  and  of  whom  you  could  not  make  an  American  citizen.  I  have 
always  held  that,  as  to  myself,  as  an  individual,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  a  man 
shall  be  planted  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  if  his  desire  is  to  go  to  Germany. 

Q.  In  restricting  the  immigrants  from  coming  here,  you  would  not  necessarily  be 
saying  that,  would  you? — A.  Why,  it  would;  of  course  it  would. 

Q.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  would  be  leaving  the  whole  world  open  to  him 
excepting  the  United  States,  would  it  not? — A.  It  would  be,  but  we  would  be  specify- 
ing that  he  should  not  come  to  a  certain  place.  I  don't  believe  that  one  man  or  com- 
munity of  men  or  any  nation  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  will  rule  this  earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  is  an  injustice  to  that  race  of  people? — 
A.  I  believe  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  God-given  rights  of  humanity;  yet  I  believe  the 
nation  ought  to  educate  its  subjects  so  that  they  can  be  able  to  understand  in  what- 
ever land  they  may  go  to;  they  should  understand  the  English  language  thoroughly. 

Q.  We  are  dealing  with  the  actual  condition  and  not  the  theory,  and  we  want  your 
opinions  as  well  defined  as  you  will  give  them  to  us.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral 
standard  of  the  immigrant  should  be  taken  into  account? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  should  also  be  fixed  as  one  of  the 
qualifications? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  heavy  immigration  from  European  countries  into  the  United 
States  has  seriously  affected  the  wages  of  the  workingmen? — A.  I  believe  it  has  to  a 
large  extent.  It  did  in  early  days.  I  don't  believe  it  does  it  so  much  to-day  as  in 
early  days. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — A.  No;  I 
don't  believe  I  have.  So  far  as  the  colored  labor  is  concerned,  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  with  that.  So  far  as  the  non-English  speaking  labor  in  concerned,  we 
have  quite  a  lot  of  that  in  our  district;  we  have  Hungarians,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Germans,  Austrians,  all  kinds;  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  very  fair  men;  pretty 
good  men,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there? — A.  Some  of  them  have  been  there  all  the  way 
from  three,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years. 

Q.  Are  they  better  men  from  your  standpoint  than  when  they  first  came? — A.  A 
great  deal  better. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  a  number  equally  as  large  as  the  number  now  there  came 
to-morrow  into  your  district  or  some  other  mining  district  and  knew  as  little  about 
our  conditions  here  as  these  men  knew  when  they  came,  would  the  same  result  not 
be  reached? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  But  then  they  have  to  be  educated  when 
they  come. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  usually  to  educate  them? — A.  It  takes  a  long  time,  unless 
you  get  a  fellow  Italian  or  Austrian  to  teach  him. 

Q.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  is  the  effect  upon  men's  wages? — A.  You  see  the  propo- 
sition is  this:  If  you  can  not  get  hold  of  these  people  and  educate  them,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  decrease  wages.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  them 
and  educate  them,  and  get  some  of  their  countrymen  to  take  hold  and  help  educate 
them,  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  wages.  Of  course  their  standard  of  living  and 
wages  is  not  like  ours,  and  consequently  they  will  work  for  less  while  the  education 
is  going  on.  But  you  must  educate  them.  If  they  were  educated  at  the  time  they 
came  over  it  would  be  a  saving  of  money  and  time,  for  you  could  talk  to  these  men 
so  that  they  could  understand. 

Q.  If  they  were  educated,  do  you  believe  they  would  come  in  such  numbers  and 
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under  such  conditions? — A.  That  is  a  proposition  that  it  would  be  hard  to  answer, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  would.  I  believe  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  would 
stay  at  home,  the  conditions  being  the  same  to  those  people  in  the  other  countries  as 
they  are  here,  and  the  firm  that  sent  for  the  men  would  not  get  as  many  with  the 
education  as  they  do  now. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  know  of  no  reason  why  a  like  number  coming  in  under  those 
conditions  to-day  would  not  produce  the  same  results  as  formerly? — A.  They  are 
liable  to  do  it.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  These  people  who  came  in 
during  the  early  days  have  become  Americanized;  they  can  understand  some  of  the 
English  language  and  understand  our  customs,  and  if  these  people  who  are  here  serve 
as  teachers  for  those  that  now  come  it  will  not  reduce  the  wages  so  much.  We  have 
had  several  of  them  in  that  way  in  our  district. 

Q.  They  act  as  educators  to  those  who  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q-  How  is  the  public-school  system? — A.  Very  fair. 

Q.  Large  enough  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  children? — A.  Yes;  and  if  it  is 
not,  we  make  it  larger  every  year. 

Q.  Add  to  it  every  year,  do  you? — A.  Well,  we  do  about  every  2  years.  The 
population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trade  schools? — A.  No. 

Q.  Technical  education,  libraries,  reading  rooms? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  public-school  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  your  State? — A.  We  have  not  any 
in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  noncompetitive  employment  of  con- 
victs?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they  should  be  put  on  the  roads  to  made  good  turnpike  roads 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  average  wages  for  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  in  your  district? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  the  district,  but 
I  can  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  one  particular  mine.  I  was  check- weighing  that 
year. 

Q.  Was  it  an  average  mine? — A.  It  was  above  the  average.  The  average  wages 
of  the  men  for  that  year  were  $2.30  per  day,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  men  aver- 
aged eleven  and  three-fourths  days  per  month  the  year  round.  We  worked  better. 
That  was  the  best  mine  in  the  district,  and  the  men  did  better  at  that  mine  than  any 
other  in  the  district.  The  average,  as  I  say,  was  $2.30  per  day  the  year  round,  and 
from  that  was  deducted  their  powder,  oil,  etc. 

Q.  Their  expenses? — A.  Yes;  so  that  it  would  run  them  about  $28  or  $29  per 
month;  and  I  figured  that  it  would  cost  a  man  at  least  $5  per  month  for  expenses. 

Q.  Out  of  that  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  $5  divided  into? — A.  A  man  uses  a  keg  of  powder  per  month,  $2.50; 
then  he  would  use  a  ton  of  coal  per  month,  $2;  that  was  $4.50;  and  then  he  was 
taxed  $1  for  a  doctor,  and  that  makes  $5.50;  then  he  got  his  oil,  which  cost  him  at 
least  60  cents  per  month;  then  he  had  a  check- weighman  who  was  paid  by  the  ton, 
and  that  cost  from  50  to  60  cents  per  month.  So  that  I  allow,  in  making  out  my 
report,  that  the  expenses  of  the  miners  would  be  $5  in  making  the  average.  I  made 
the  average  the  year  around  about  $24  a  month,  and  I  don't  really  believe  he  would 
make  that  much,  because  you  see  I  figured  over  $6.50  for  expenses,  and  the  average 
was  eleven  and  three-fourths  days  at  $2.30  the  year  round;  and  I  took  that  amount 
from  the  amount  per  month.  I  figured  it  'out  for  fourteen  months  for  my  own 
benefit.  I  knew  that  in  order  to  produce  the  right  amount  I  would  have  to  take  the 
average  on  the  record  that  I  was  checking  per  day,  and  I  would  have  the  general 
average  to  meet  that  with. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  itemized  expenses? — A.  Fifty  cents  a  month  for  black- 
smithing. 

Q.  Regardless  of  whether  a  man  works  full  time  or  not? — A.  It  don't  make  any 
difference;  if  it  is  only  2  days,  they  charge  you  50  cents.  When  you  work  20  or  22 
days,  they  charge  you  $1.25;  and  you  must  pay  50  cents  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  work  in  that  mine? — A.  Fifty-eight  men  worked  at  that  mine 
at  that  time.  One  of  the  other  mines  had  more  men. 

Q.  How  many  blacksmiths  are  required  to  sharpen  the  tools?  Are  they  entirely 
engaged  in  work  for  the  miners? — A.  Would  not  engage  him  all  of  his  time.  You 
see,  working  by  machine  a  man  does  not  use  many  picks,  and  on  the  machine  work 
the  blacksmith  has  to  sharpen  the  machine  only;  and  the  machine  is  owned  by  the 
company  and  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 

Q.  About  the  powder;  you  say  the  price  was  $2.50  per  month;  does  the  company 
sell  this  powder  to  you  at  cost? — A.  No;  they  charge  $2.50. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay?— A.  About  $1.25  or  $1.30,  something  like  that, 
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Q.  To  a  large  corporation,  then,  that  has  a  number  of  mines  and  several  hundred 
men  employed,  the  profits  on  the  powder  is  quite  a  nice  part  of  the  income,  is  it 
not? — A.  The  profit  on  the  powder  and  oil,  and  what  they  get  for  the  slack  that  runs 
through  the  screen,  would  pretty  near  pay  all  the  operating  expenses.  I  think  it 
would  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  permitted  to  buy  their  powder  where  they  choose? — A.  You 
must  buy  the  powder  of  the  company,  but  in  other  places  a  man  can  go  and  buy  the 
powder  where  he  likes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where 
they  pleased.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  punished  for  doing  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  they  be  punished  if  they  insisted  upon  it,  where  the  company  insisted 
on  selling  it  to  them? — A.  I  don't  think  they  would,  because  they  know  the  organiza- 
tions are  behind  these  men.  At  one  time  we  got  them  the  powder  ourselves,  and 
handled  it  ourselves.  The  union  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  system  in  vogue  yet? — A.  No;  not  now. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  able  to  save  the  miners  on  each  keg  of  powder? — A.  When 
that  question  came  up,  I  was  trying  to  think  in  my  own  mind  how  much  they  made 
out  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  laborer  among  the  miners  in  your  dis- 
trict for  some  years,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  in  which  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners 
were  paid  by  the  company  to  control  the  miners? — A.  No. 

Q.  To  inaugurate  strikes? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  leaders  of  miners  were  paid  by  the  company 
to  control  the  miners? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  company  wanted  to  close  its  mine  down  that 
it  did  not  do  so  without  giving  the  public  any  excuse? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  it  in  our  case.  I  know  cases  where  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  reverse,  where  they  looked  for  an  excuse  to  strike 
and  close  the  mine  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  must  be  true  in  your  case,  to  your,  knowledge. — A.  Well,  you  see, 
while  I  have  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation,  I  don't  want  to  state  to 
this  commission  here  anything  regarding  the  eastern  question  at  all.  While  I  know 
it  may  be  a  fact  from  information  I  have  heard,  I  would  not  want  to  give  it  as  a  fact 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  only  expected  to  tell  the  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  when  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  facts;  when  your  opinion  is  asked,  your  opinion  only  is  expected. 
Give  your  opinion,  so  far  as  you  can. — A.  If  it  was  my  individual  opinion,  I  should 
say  yes.  I  know  of  instances  where  they  have  closed  down  without  any  excuse. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  condition  of  trade  is  slack,  or  any  reason  is  present, 
the  coal  companies  close  their  mines  down  without  any  strikes  or  excuses? — A.  Yes; 
I  know  of  lots  of  instances,  and  they  will  never  give  you  any  notice,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  suggest? — A.  I  think  the 
employee  ought  to  have  protection  by  law  where  he  receives  an  injury  and  can  prove 
that  the  company  has  been  negligent;  where  they  have  not  furnished  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  his  protection.  I  know  of  cases  in  our  district  where  men  have  been  injured 
or  killed;  we  have  two  instances  in  our  district  where  they  will  never  be  able  to  work 
a  hard  day's  work  in  their  life  again,  and  the  company  was  solely  and  entirely  respon- 
sible for  their  accident;  yet  the  company  never  gave  them  a  cent.  I  thfnk  there 
should  be  an  employers'  liability  law  so  that  a  man  can  get  justice.  I  know  of 
another  case,  where  a  man  got  killed  in  the  mine,  and  his  people  threatened  to  sue 
the  company,  and  employed  a  lawyer  to  look  up  the  case;  but  he  advised  them  not 
to  go  into  court;  that  the  law  was  not  exact  enough  to  get  anything.  They  simply 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  I  believe  the  company  paid  the  expense  of  the  burial,  coffin, 
etc.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  think  should  be  taken  up  and  recognized.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  me  that  when  labor  organizations  do  take  things  of  this  kind  up, 
some  way  or  another  the  corporations  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  legislature  and 
always  knock  the  bill  put;  and  where  we  are  going  to  get  any  legislation  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Don't  you  understand  that  the  claims  of  the  laboring 
man  are  for  a  law  that  will  make  the  company  responsible  for  the  fault  of  the 
servant  or  coemployee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  they  ask  it  because  they  trace  the  negligence  to  one  of  your  coem- 
ployees  and  put  the  responsibility  on  him  and  not  on  the  company? — A.  The  com- 
pany crawls  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the  employee  of  the  company  is  responsible; 
that  the  man  goes  in  the  place,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  timber,  etc.,  to  secure 
the  place,  he  should  not  work  there,  but  he  should  come  out. 
772A 22 
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Q.  That  is  contributory  negligence? — A.  Yes;  that  he  contributes  to  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  apply  except  where  you  go  in  voluntarily? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  go  in  voluntarily  as  a  lessee  or  work  upon  your  own  account,  then  the 
courts  say  you  contribute  to  the  injury? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  not  the  real  complaint  of  the  laboring  men  that  they  are  held  for  the 
negligence  of  coemployees  that  they  did  not  have  any  part  in  selecting? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  The  general  idea  suggested  to  the  laboring  men  is  that  if  the  company  employs 
the  coworker  it  should  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  own  agent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  pith  of  the  question  you  are  contending  for? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  law  in  this  State? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  speak  about? — A.  There  is  the  mining- 
inspection  law;  that  should  be  revised  very  much.  It  is  not  in  shape  for  the  officers 
to  enforce  any  of  the  laws  they  have;  and  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not  worth  much 
anyway.  There  is  no  penalty  for  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  that  I 
know  of,  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  think  the  mining-inspection  law  should  be 
revised  greatly  in  this  State,  so  as  to  give  a  sanitary  condition  to  the  mines,  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  health  of  the  miner.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  man 
will  be  out  of  coal  and  must  blast  this  coal  down  during  the  time  of  his  work.  Now, 
if  he  puts  in  a  shot  to  blast  down  the  coal,  the  powder  smoke  that  he  has  to  work  in 
is  so  obnoxious  to  him  that  he  can  not  work,  and  he  has  to  go  home  and  lose  that 
day.  The  mining-inspection  laws  of  this  State  should  be  revised  considerably. 

Since  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  I  don't  see  how  we 
will  get  a  law  passed  and  make  it  constitutional  without  revising  our  present  consti- 
tution. If  that  be  the  case,  and  we  have  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this  State  to 
make  the  eight-hour  law  effective,  there  are  strong  probabilities,  in  my  judgment, 
that  they  will  have  a  harder  time  on  their  hands  to  get  the  convention  so  that  the 
constitution  can  be  revised  than  they  had  to  get  the  eight-hour  law  passed  in  the  last 
general  assembly.  So  that  if  that  is  true,  the  working  people  need  not  expect  any 
eight-hour  law.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  but  very  little  hope  for  the  eight-hour  law. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  the  only  way  is  for  the  laboring  people  of  this  State 
to  say  to  the  corporations,  Here,  we  are  going  to  have  this  law  anyway,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours;  and  agree  to  have  the  wages  what  they 
were  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  They  will  be  regulated  later  by  the 
supply  and  demand;  but  what  is  in  my  mind  now  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  eight-hour  law. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  18,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  0.  JOHNSTON, 

Oil  Producer,  Florence,  Colo. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  J.  C.  Bell,  presiding.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Johnston,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Give  your  name? — A.  James  G.  Johnston,  Flor- 
ence, Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  your  residence  there? — A.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  as  an  employee  and  producer. 

Q.  With  what  companies  have  you  been  employed? — A.  By  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Oil  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  myself  and  others  interested  together  in  the  producing  of  oil.  I  came  to 
Florence  a  few  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  oil.  I  think  the  first  discovery  of 
oil  in  paying  quantities  was  about  1886,  somewhere  along  there,  and  I  went  there  in 
1889. 

Q.  How  is  the  oil  business,  prosperous? — A.  Fairly  so,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Florence  were  the  producers  of  oil  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marketing  their  product  or  were  they  acting  as  individuals? — A.  There  were 
several  different  companies  acting,  you  might  say,  as  individual  companies,  each 
managing  its  own  product  and  disposing  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  in  that  way? — A.  Well,  I  think  to  about  three  years 
ago,  or  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place? — A.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  and  the  United 
Oil  Company  were  consolidated  into  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  Florence  Oil  Refining  Company  still  continued  as  it  had  before. 
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Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  had  any  interest  in  the  Florence  region? — 
A.  I  think  not  in  the  production;  it  handles  the  output. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  handles  the  product? — A.  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cut  in  the  price  of  oil  by  any  company  at  any  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  there? — A.  Yes,  I  think  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company,  when  they 
were  operating  at  Overton,  sold  oil  as  low  as  5  cents  per  gallon. 

Q.  What  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company;  was  it  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  it? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  did  it  sell  oil  at  5  cents? — A.  Well,  it  started  in  competition  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  disposition  of  the  product;  to  compete  with  the 
Standard. 

Q.  Then  the  Standard  had  first  cut  the  price? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that ;  I 
presume  so.  I  presume  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  put  their  product  on  the  market 
the  price  was  cut.  I  could  not  say  as  to  who  cut  it. 

Q.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Company  was  a  local  company,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  oil  at  the  time  of  that  cut? — A.  I  remember  that 
we  were  paying  in  Florence  20  cents  per  gallon  before  the  cut. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  worth  in  Leadville? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  presume 
25  cents  a  gallon  or  such  a  matter.  It  is  always  a  little  higher  in  the  mountain 
towns. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  cut,  and  they  did  cut  down  to  5  cents  a  gallon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  local  producers  competing  among  themselves  ? — 
A.  I  can  say  that  the  competition  between  local  producers  and  outsiders  caused  the 
reduction  in  prices.  It  was  not  between  the  local  producers. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  to  5  cents  a  gallon? 
Did  it  remain  so,  and,  if  not,  what  caused  the  rise  in  price? — A.  As  I  remember  now, 
the  price  was  held  at  5  cents  per  gallon  for  a  number  of  months,  and  then,  I  think, 
there  were  some  arrangements  made  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
manufacturers  whereby  oil  was  placed  back  to  the  old  figures. 

Q.  Under  the  new  arrangement  who  controlled  the  price  of  the  oil? — A.  The 
western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  Continental,  as  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Q.  The  Continental  is  understood  as  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  arrangements  did  the  local  dealers  or  producers  sell  their  product 
after  the  rise? — A.  I  believe  the  Continental  Oil  Company  takes  the  manufacturers' 
product  to  market.  I  don't  think  the  local  companies  have  anything  to  do  at  present 
with  the  marketing  of  their  product. 

Q.  They  market  all  their  product  through  the  Continental  Oil  Company? — A.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  oil  can  they  sell  per  month? — A.  They  can  sell  the  whole  product. 

Q.  They  will  take  the  whole  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  limitation  on  the  amount  they  might  produce? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  permitted  to  pump  all  that  was  possible,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  western  branch  of  it,  takes  the  product? — A.  Of  course  the  flow  is 
limited;  the  product  is  limited. 

Q.  But  your  understanding  is  that  no  one  owning  an  oil  well  has  a  right  to  sell  to 
anybody  except  this  company? — A.  Well,  I  presume  contracts  are  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  Continental  to  not  sell  to  anyone  except  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  local  producers  agree  to  sell  to  no  one  except  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  understanding.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  officially. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  competition  in  this  State  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  producers  at  Florence? — A.  No. 

Q.  And,  as  you  understand,  the  arrangement  was  made  to  avoid  the  enforced 
reduction  of  prices? — A.  That  would  be  my  understanding  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  at  the  bottom  of  page  7,  topic  51 — what  have 
you  to  say  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consolidations  of  business  wielding 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  Do  you  mean  locally? 

Q.  Generally;  as  to  the  benefits  to  the  public. — A.  It  has  been  a  benefit. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  developing  the  petroleum  industry;  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  the  profits  of  those  interested  in  the  industry? — A.  To  the 
independent  manufacturer  I  presume  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  worked  a  hardship 
and  damage,  but  outside  of  that  it  has  been  a  benefit. 
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Q.  That  is,  it  was  a  benefit  to  those  who  joined  the  trust? — A.  To  the  producer. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  trust? — A.  No;  to  the  producer  of  the  crude  oil.  The  producer, 
generally  speaking,  does  not  manufacture  his  oil. 

Q.  The  producer  simply  produces  the  crude  product  and  sells  it  to  the  manufac- 
turer?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  employees? — A.  No  effect  whatever. 

Q.  Their  wages  remained  about  the  same? — A.  There  has  been  for  years  and  years 
a  standard  of  wages  in  the  production  of  petroleum  that  has  varied  but  very  little. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  smaller  enterprises,  such,  for  instance,  as  was  a 
refinery  established  between  Florence  and  Pueblo?  There  wan  such  a  refinery,  was 
there  not? — A.  It  had  the  effect  of  driving  them  out.  That  was  the  Overton  refinery. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  town? — A.  Overton,  6  miles  outside  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  At  Overton  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  had  a  refinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  run  after  the  rise  in  price,  by  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  think  only  to  work  off  the  product  on  hand. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  houses  built  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  number  of  men  owned  their  homes  there? — A.  Not  a  great  number;  a  few. 

Q.  Any  business  houses  established  there? — A.  Two  or  three  groceries,  I  think, 
and  such  little  business  houses  as  that. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  have  on 
Overtoil's  population;  did  it  depopulate  the  place? — A.  Depopulated  it  entirely. 
There  is  no  one  living  there  now. 

Q.  Did  they  dismantle  the  refinery  or  remove  it? — A.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
removed.  Some  of  the  machinery  is  there  now,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  owners  of  property  at  Overton? — A.  It  reduced 
the  value  almost  to  nothing. 

Q.  Practically  squeezed  the  value  out  of  it,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  power  lodged  in  one  great  com- 
bination to  destroy  communities,  squeeze  the  value  out  of  property,  destroy  homes,  as 
it  did  there,  is  in  keeping  with  a  good  public  policy,  or  otherwise? — A.  No;  L pre- 
sume a  great  combination  that  works  this  hardship  locally  will  work  it  generally,  and 
it  is  not  a  good  thing  as  to  public  policy. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  regulation  for  trusts,  limiting  their  power  to  destroy? — A.  No,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  object  sought  in  combination? — A.  Speaking  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  general  objects  of  combination,  it  is  to  control  the  price  and 
output. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  pipe  line  that  was  built  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Com 
pany  from  Florence  to  Overton? — A.  I  think  a  portion  of  it  is  still  in  the  ground. 

Q.  Has  it  been  operated  since? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  pipe  line  and  plant  at  Overton,  after  it  became  useless? — A. 
It  was  still  held  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  The  Continental  Oil  Company  did  not  remunerate  them  for  their  plant? — A.  I 
presume  not. 

Q.  They  never  used  it,  at  least? — A.  No;  they  never  used  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transportation  privileges  of  the  Continental 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  system  of  drawbacks? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  They  have  no  competition  out  here  anyway,  as  I  understand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  oil  fields  of  Wyoming? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
I  went  up  there  two  years  ago  into  Wyoming  to  examine  some  oil  lands  for  Pennsyl- 
vania parties.  I  traveled  about  300  miles  over  Wyoming  with  a  buckboard.  I  was 
at  the  Salt  Creek  Works,  which  were  practically  the  only  petroleum  works  in 
Wyoming  that  were  producing.  I  understood  while  I  was  there  that  there  were 
some  wells  bored  at  Lander,  Wyo.,  but  the  product  was  never  used.  This  South 
Fork  oil  is  produced  about  65  miles  from  Casper,  and  is  a  fine  lubricating  oil;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  took  the  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  as  a  lubricating  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  controls  that  product? — A.  A  local  company,  I  think,  of 
Pennsylvania  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  in  the  combine? — A.  They  make  no  illumi- 
nating oil,  but  while  I  was  there  they  sold  their  product  to  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road 
for  lubricating  oil.  I  think  they  haa  their  works  at  Casper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  general  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — 
A.  No,  not  of  the  general  history,  and  still  I  have  been  acquainted  with  its  work  all 
my  life  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  it  has  pursued  the  same  system  that 
it  did  with  your  oil  fields  throughout  the  United  States? — A.  I  think  since  it  became 
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a  factor  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  petroleum  oil,  that  the  system  has  not 
changed  a  particle,  and  that  it  had  the  same  system  years  ago  that  it  has  now. 

Q.  Has  it  been  its  habit  to  cut  the  prices  wherever  it  finds  competition  until  it  can 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  handle  the  product? — A.  That  has  been  my 
understanding  of  the  concern. 

Q.  And  when  it  controls  all  the  product,  are  the  independent  works  generally  dis- 
mantled, the  same  as  the  works  at  Overton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  value  would  necessarily  be  squeezed  out  of  property  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  has  been  in  your  district,  at  Overton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  else  that  I  have  not  inquired  into  that  you  could 
state  to  the  commission,  giving  it  an  insight  into  the  entire  process  of  this  great  com- 
bination; anything  that  tends  to  the  detriment  of  the  public? — A.  No,  I  don't  know 
of  anything  that  I  could  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  oil  field  in  which  you  are 
interested  was  discovered  in  1885  or  1886. — A.  I  think  it  first  began  to  produce  oil 
in  some  quantity  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  that  has  intervened  were  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  there  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  sell  their  product  to  whom 
they  pleased? — A.  I  think  they  manufactured  their  own  product  and  sold  it  until 
3  or  4  years  ago.  I  am  not  certain ;  it  may  be  longer  and  it  might  not  be  quite  that  long. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  they  have  made  contracts  with  other  companies  to  sell 
them  their  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  profits  in  the  oil  business  up  to  that  time — up  to  the  time  of  these 
contracts — as  compared  with  the  present? — A.  I  think  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  those  engaged  in  the  business  would  make  equally  as  much  money,  would 
they? — A.  All  things  considered,  yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  to  the  consumer? — A.  About  the  same,  except  during  the 
time  of  the  cut  in  the  prices. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  cut  the  price  of  refined  oil  was  20  and  25  cents  in  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  cut  reduced  it  to  5  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  such  an  enormous  cut?  Did  it  come  about  through 
natural  causes? — A.  No;  it  was  just  like  other  businesses  in  competition,  where  there 
is  a  cut  in  prices  to  control  the  market. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  an  increased  production  of  the  article? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  those  engaged  in  the  business  able  to  make  profits  at  5  cents  per  gallon? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Losing  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  obj  ect  of  the  cut  rather  intended  to  advance  prices?  Were  prices  reduced 
from  20  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  prices  and  cementing 
all  interests  together  and  squeezing  everybody  out  and  controlling  the  product  in 
that  way? — A.  I  would  rather  think  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  reduction? — A.  I  would  think  the  purpose  was 
to  compromise  in  some  way,  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a 
fair  profit. 

Q.  Were  they  not  marketing  their  product  at  a  fair  profit  when  they  received 
20  cents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tair  profit,  was  there? — A.  No;  except  that  a  compromise  could  be  reached  in  some 
way. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  make  clear  the  purpose  of  the  compromise.  If  prices  were 
fair  at  the  time  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  were  making  a  reasonable  profit, 
what  was  the  object  of  it? — A.  Take,  for  instance,  where  one  company  is  selling  a 

Eroduct  in  the  valley  at  20  cents  per  gallon  and  another  company  comes  in  the  val- 
jy  and  sells  at  20  cents.  The  new  company  sells  half  as  much  as  the  old  company 
was  selling,  and  the  old  company's  profits  are  reduced  one-half  because  of  the  loss  in 
the  amount  sold.  In  order  to  stop  the  new  company  from  selling,  the  old  company 
reduces  its  price  and  the  new  company  has  to  reduce  its  price.  The  object  might  be 
a  compromise  between  the  two  whereby  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  each  sell  its  own  product.  It  might  be  less  than  20  cents  and  it  might  be  more 
than  20  cents  if  the  companies  compromise  on  an  equal  basis. 

Q.  You  say  the  cut  in  the  price  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  company  entered  the 
market  which  another  company  believed  belonged  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  this  cut  begin? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  which  company? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cut  in  prices  to  which  you  refer  was  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  larger  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones? — 
A.  I  would  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  control  the  business  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  With  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  the  prices  when  competition  was  driven 
out?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  production  of  oil  in 
your  field  found  it  convenient  to  make  contracts  with  larger  firms  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct to  them  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  they  find  it  so?  Did  they  get  a  better  price  out  of  it  than  they  would 
if  they  put  it  in  the  market  and  let  the  larger  companies  bid  for  it,  or  sold  it  in  the 
open  market? — A.  Well,  of  course  there  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  contract,  I  sup- 
pose, say  for  a  year  at  a  certain  price,  because  the  local  company  producing  its  oil 
then  knows  what  it  has  to  figure  on  for  the  year.  If  they  were  not  doing  it  in  that 
way  there  would  be  a  fluctuation  from  time  to  time  in  the  price. 

Q.  Do  the  local  companies  believe  it  is  worth  something  to  them  to  have  markets 
at  all  times  in  which  they  know  they  can  dispose  of  their  oil  without  the  necessity 
of  salesmen,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  the  local  companies  refuse  to  make  these  contracts  with  the  larger  firm, 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  as  the  Western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
to  sell  them  all  of  their  product,  what  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  result? — A. 
I  presume,  then,  the  local  companies  would  have  to  market  their  own  product  in 
competition  with  the  oil  that  would  be  sent  in  from  the  East  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  by  the  local  companies  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
be  feared  by  the  local  companies  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  such  were  to  take  place,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  cutting  of  prices  would  fol- 
low ? — A.  I  think  so  ;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  local  producers,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  fight  this 
large  concern,  and  fearing  the  power  of  the  larger  concern,  grant  them  a  compromise 
as  a  result? — A.  I  presume  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  this  larger  concern 
coming  in  ;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  if,  in  your  judgment,  prices  to  the  consumer  would  not 
be  quite  as  good  and  the  quality  of  the  oil  equally  as  good  if  every  man  and  every 
company  in  the  business  had  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell  the  product,  and  with- 
out any  monopolization  of  the  industry  ? — A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  made  the  petroleum  industry  what  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
there  had  been  no  Standard  Oil  Company  it  might  have  been  just  as  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  petroleum  industry  has  made  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany what  it  is? — A.  Well,  you  could  take  it  in  that  way  ;  yes. 

Q.  If  such  an  open  market  was  present  to-day  for  every  man  and  every  company 
engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  how  would  it  affect  profits  ? — A.  They  would  obtain 
a  lower  price.  If  there  was  an  open  market,  open  to  any  independent  concern,  there 
would  be  general  competition,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the  price  the  competition 
would  make. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  in  the  management  of  a  fair,  legitimate  business, 
which  ought  to  result  from  such  open  competition,  that  prices  would  ever  go  so  low 
as  to  make  the  business  of  producing  and  refining  oil  unprofitable  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  would  always  be  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer  and  to  the  refiner? — 
A.  Yes;  it  would  be  like  any  other  business,  of  course. 

Q.  And  the  consumer  would  not  suffer  as  compared  with  to-day? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  like  other  branches  of  business,  I  presume,  if  too  many  men  engage  in  it, 
it  would  be  because  there  are  such  large  profits  in  it,  and  when  these  large  profits 
ceased  the  capital  invested  in  oil  would  find  other  investment  open  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  industry  would  regulate  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Continental  Oil  Company  is  ready  to  pay  the  prices  for  your  products 
that  they  would  command  in  the  open  market,  what  advantage  is  it  to  that  company 
to  pin  you  down  with  a  contract  which  says  that  you  shall  not  sell  to  others? — A. 
Well,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  received  from  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
your  product  are  lower  prices  than  your  product  would  bring  in  the  open  market? — 
A.  Yes.  Of  course  I  presume  the  contract  was  on  the  wholesale  basis,  while  in  the 
open  market  each  company  marketing  its  own  product  would  sell  on  the  retail  basis. 

Q.  To  that  extent  the  contract  is  an  advantage  to  the  Continental  Company? — A. 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  what  the  cost  of  marketing  the  oil  would 
be  to  the  local  company.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  local  company  to  have 
this  contract  in  regard  to  price  because  the  cost  of  marketing  might  more  than  over- 
balance the  difference  in  price. 

Q.  Is  this  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
producers? — A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  that  enters  into  the 
shipping  of  oil? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  The  producers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  this  case? — A.  No. 

Q. ,  Have  you  known  of  any  discriminations  in  freights  at  a  time  prior  to  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  when  you  were  doing  your  own  producing 
and  shipping? — A.  Only  hearsay.  If  you  want  that  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth. — A.  Major  Coon,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  at  that  time,  told  me  that  it  cost  them,  I  think,  $1.87 
to  ship  their  oil  from  Overton  to  the  coast,  while  it  cost  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
87 J  cents  to  ship  their  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  made  to  you  by  a  truthful  and  responsible  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  Major  Coon  would  have  told 
me  of  it  if  it  were  not  true. 

Q.  Did  your  informant  state  whether  this  was  the  actual  rate  paid  or  whether  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  paid  the  rate  with  their  products  and  received  the  balance  in 
freight  rates  ? — A.  He  did  not  say  that.  We  were  talking  about  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  oil  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Overton,  you  mean  Overton,  Colo.,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  near 
Pueblo. 

Q.  And  the  other  place  was  Whiting,  Ind.? — A.  Yes,  near  Chicago;  one  of  the 
greatest  refineries. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  dismantling  of  plants  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns, the  Continental  or  the  Standard  Company;  do  you  know  such  to  be  done? — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  Colorado.  I  have  had  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
refineries  there  I  had  considerable  experience. 

Q.  With  pipe  lines,  too  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  be  the  purpose,  in  your  judgment,  of  dismantling  the  plants,  pipe 
lines,  and  other  branches  of  the  oil  business? — A.  Well,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany have  bought  out  an  independent  refinery,  of  course  it  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  them  to  run  the  smaller  plant,  consequently  the  machinery  of  the  refinery  can  be 
used  for  practically  nothing  else,  and,  of  course,  it  is  no  good  but  to  dismantle  it  and 
let  it  lie  there.  To  run  the  smaller  plant  would  be  unprofitable  as  against  the  larger 
ones. 

Q.  The  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  buying  up  smaller  concerns  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  if  the  smaller  plants  are  able  to  produce  at  a  minimum  cost  they  will 
keep  them  in  operation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  able  to  produce  at  the  minimum  or  a  reasonable  cost,  they  will 
dismantle  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  purpose  in  buying  a  plant  and  then  dismantling  it  is  understood  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  crush  the  competitor  out  of  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  competitor  is  not  able  to  produce  oil  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  minimum 
cost,  what  can  be  the  object  in  crushing  him  out  of  business  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  your  question  leads  up  to  the  matter  of  why  the  plant  taken  by  the  larger 
company  is  not  worked. 

Q.  What  can  be  the  object  in  dismantling  these  plants? — A.  The  better  consolida- 
tion of  the  work,  I  presume.  Of  course,  where  the  smaller  refineries  in  a  limited 
district  are  bought  by  the  Standard,  the  Standard  has  generally  a  larger  plant  in  the 
district,  and  the  same  amount  could  be  manufactured  at  practically  the  same  price 
or  cost  in  the  larger  institution,  and  there  would  be,  I  presume,  the  saving  of  such 
men  as  foremen. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  purpose  of  dismantling  such  plants  and 
squeezing  out  of  business  men  who  are  producing  at  even  the  highest  rates,  at 
unreasonably  high  rates,  is  to  obtain  unreasonably  high  profits? — A.  I  suppose  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  profits. 

Q.  As  to  machinery  and  supplies  for  independent  refineries,  have  you  noted  any 
instance  in  which  independent  refiners  and  producers  have  been  unable  to  get 
machinery  for  their  works? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  the  market  is  open  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  noted  any  instance  where  the  trust  stepped  in  and  said,  "Don't 
supply  these  parties  with  machinery"? — A.  No;  I  never  knew  of  an  instance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  From  what  place  did  the  oil  come  that  made  your 
competition  at  the  time  of  the  cut;  that  is,  the  oil  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  presume  a  great  portion  of  it  came  from  the  Western  Oil  Company. 

Q.  About  what  distance? — A.  Well,  Whiting,  Ind.,  is  the  nearest  large  refinery. 
That  is  east  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  next  largest  refinery  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
so  that  it  must  have  come  from  as  far  as  Whiting,  Ind.,  anyway. 

Q.  That  is  1,000  miles  or  more  from  Overton,  Colo.?— A.  Practically;  yes. 
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Q.  Then  didn't  your  local  producers  have  the  advantage  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  at  least  the  freight  for  that  thousand  miles? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  able  through  their  great  combination  to  place  oil  here,  after 
transporting  it  1,000  miles,  at  5  cents  per  gallon? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they,  in  your  judgment,  putting  that  oil  on  the  market  at  much  less  than 
the  actual  cost  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  less  than  cost,  you  think? — A.  It  must  have  been  less  than 
cost. 

Q.  You  say  your  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  shipped  its 
product  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  80  cents  a  barrel? — A.  Eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  It  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  that  is  the  general 
understanding  of  the  head  of  the  local  companies. 

Q.  And  that  the  local  company  paid  $1.80  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific 
coast? — A.  One  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  distance? — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  could  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  distance  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Chicago.  Perhaps  a  freight  right 
through  would  save  a  few  miles,  but  it  is  pracically  a  thousand  miles  difference. 

Q.  And  that  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  Overton  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thousand  miles  less  distance  from  Overton  to  the 
coast,  your  understanding  is  that  the  transportation  companies  charged  you  more 
than  twice  what  they  did  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  effect  on  labor.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the 
labor  market  of  the  United  States  is  now  too  narrow  to  give  employment  to  all  of 
those  who  desire  to  labor? — A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  great  concentration  of  an  industry  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of 
laborers? — A.  I  think  not  in  this  particular  case.  It  may ;  but  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Q.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  not  market  your  product,  would  you  not 
have  to  market  it? — A.  The  local  companies  would  have  to  market  it. 

Q.  And  that  would  require  a  number  of  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  would  not  a  company,  by  concentrating  a  great  industry  at  some  great 
center,  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  less  number  of  men  than  if  the  industry 
was  distributed  throughout  the  country  into  smaller  plants? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
fact;  yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  great  department  store  sell  the  same  number  of  articles  or  the 
same  amount  of  goods  with  fewer  clerks  than  if  the  business  were  distributed  among 
many  smaller  merchants? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  tendency  of  concentration  to  flood  the  great  populated  centers ; 
how  does  that  affect  the  population  in  the  country? — A.  Of  course  it  congests  the 
laboring  people  into  great  centers. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  country  at  large  and  the  consumer? — A.  I 
think  it  has  a  bad  effect. 

Q.  It  keeps  the  smaller  places  from  building  up  the  country — from  settling  it 
up?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  country? — A.  I 
think  the  congestion  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  particular  localities  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  country. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  had  some  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  You  were  in  the 
oil  business  there,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  All  my  life,  from  the  time  I  was  big  enough  to  know 
anything  or  do  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  consolidated  company  which  was  known  probably  at  that 
time  as  the  Southern  Improvement  Company? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  company 
that  preceded  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  or  the  original  company. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  having  a  system  of  rebates  by  which  it  obtained  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  rate  of  transportation  that  was  charged  the  independent  producers  in 
Pennsylvania  or  here? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  understanding  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  The  general  under- 
standing in  the  oil  business  there  was  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  advan- 
tages that  no  independent  producer  or  manufacturer  could  get. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  contract  exhibited  in  the  legislative,  Congressional,  and 
legal  controversies  between  the  original  company  and  the  independent  producers,  by 
which  the  old  Southern  Improvement  Company,  which  was  the  father  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  was  charged  80  cents  a  barrel  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  Cleveland 
refineries,  while  the  independent  companies  were  charged  double  the  rate  paid  by  the 
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old  company,  and  the  rebate,  or  the  increase,  rather,  on  the  80  cents  per  barrel  that 
was  charged,  the  independent  companies,  was  handed  over  to  the  Southern  Improve- 
ment Company? — A.  I  remember  the  controversy,  but  I  don't  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to 
take  any  particular  interest  in  the  matter.  It  took  place  in  1870,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  in  Pennsylvania  the  same  as  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  plants  were  dismantled  there  the  same  as  the  Overton  plant  was  disman- 
tled here? — A.  Yes.  You  could  go  up  and  down  the  Pennsylvania  valley  and  the 
Oil  Creek  fields  and  see  the  little  independent  refineries  that  were  once  doing  busi- 
ness dismantled  all  along  those  valleys,  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  the  system  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  affect  the  prices  of  individual 
wells  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  The  price  of  the  crude  product  in  the  Pennsylvania  field 
fluctuates  very  materially.  It  is  controlled,  or  supposed  to  be  controlled,  largely  by 
the  production.  Now,  for  instance,  a  new  field  is  opened  up  like  the  Washington 
pool,  a  few  years  ago.  The  market  price  will  go  down.  I  have  sold  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  low  as  50  cents  per  barrel  one  month,  and  the  price  the  next  month  would 
be  about  70  cents.  It  is  presumably  controlled  by  the  output  or  production. 

Q.  Would  you  take  it,  then,  that  it  is  presumably  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  monopolization  of  the  industry  destroy  that  law  altogether? — A. 
Yes;  I  should  judge  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  white  lead  trust  or  any  other  great  trust  will  fix  the  price  for 
the  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  raw  material  may  fluctuate  and  go  down  and  yet  it  will  not  affect  that 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  go  up  and  it  will  not  affect  it  unless  the  combination  means  to  raise  the 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  rule  that  is  now  applied  to  the  production  of  oil,  where  it  is 
monopolized  by  one  company? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  About  2  years  ago,  whenever 
the  producer  would  see  the  price  of  refined  oil  in  the  London  market  going  down, 
you  could  feel  sure  of  a  lower  price  for  the  crude  oil  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
rising,  you  could  feel  sure  of  getting  a  few  cents  higher  price  for  your  crude  oil  the 
next  month. 

Q.  Well,  there  has  been  competition  in  Europe,  has  there  not? — A.  Yes.  I  believe 
so  far  it  has  been  between  the  Russian  Oil  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  independent 
producers? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  independent  oil  producer,  before  us  recently,  state  that  they  sold 
their  product  in  New  York  and  surrounding  cities  at  less  than  actual  cost.  He  also 
stated  that  they  could  produce  oil  as  cheaply  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
minute  they  reached  Europe,  where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they  sold  at  a  profit.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
condition? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  also  stated  that  they  could  market  no  oil  at  a  profit  in  Europe  until  they 

?ot  their  pipe  lines  clear  to  the  coast,  or  so  near  that  they  could  control  some  short 
ranch  of  railroad;  but  when  they  reached  that  point  and  sent  their  oil  to  Germany, 
where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination,  the  rate  being  equal  to-  everybody  under 
the  German  laws,  they  made  a  handsome  profit  in  competition  with  the  Standard. 
Now,  assuming  that  the  statement  of  that  witness,  Mr.  Lockwood,  is  true,  would  you 
judge  that  there  must  be  a  railroad  discrimination  systematically  practiced  through- 
out the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  think  that  is  the 
case. 

Q.  You  believe  there  is? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  same  system  of  discrimination  is  practiced  by  the  rail- 
roads in  favor  of  other  trusts;  for  instance,  the  elevator  trust  that  markets  the  grain, 
and  other  like  organizations? — A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  should  judge  that 
there  is  a  discrimination.  Of  course,  my  knowledge  is  very  limited  in  that  particu- 
lar line. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  such  a  system  prevails  in  the  syndicating  of  industries, 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  individualism  of  the  citizen?    For  instance,  if  the 
oil  miner  can  not  produce  and  market  his  product  as  cheaply  as  the  syndicate,  and 
the  farmer  can  not  ship  his  grain  as  cheaply  as  the  elevator  trust,  will  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  syndicating  of  these  industries  be  that  the  syndicate  must  make  the 
Srofit  and  the  producer  be  deprived  of  the  just  profit  that  he  is  entitled  to?— A.  Un- 
oubtedly  in  time  it  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  citizen  altogether. 
Q.   (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  are  simply  a  producer  of  crude  oil? — A.  Yes;  at  the 
present  time. 
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Q.  And  you  sell  that  to  these  independent  refining  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  production  of  your  field  is  in  barrels,  daily? — A.  It  is 
about  1,000  barrels  or  more.  I  presume  it  is  more  than  1,000  barrels;  that  is,  crude 
oil. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  was  no  limitation  of  the  amount  of  crude  oil 
that  might  be  produced  in  that  field. — A.  That  is,  you  mean  there  is  no  limit  put 
on  it  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  that.  There  is  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  produced  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  flow. 

Q.  It  has  how  small  a  flow? — A.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  producing  all  that  can  be 
produced  now. 

Q.  And  you  sell  to  these  refining  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  are  doing  business  at  a  profit  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  making  money  out  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  refining  companies  are  there? — A.  There  are  only  two  at  the 
present  time — the  Florence  Oil  and  Refining  Company  and  the  Western  Refining 
Company. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  Standard  Oil  concern? — A.  They  are 
individual  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  what  are  called  independent  refineries,  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  is  a  Standard  Oil  concern,  is  it? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; that  the  Continental  is  the  name  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  all  of  the  stock  in 
that  company  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  refined  oil  to  the  consumers  in  Colorado  considered  reasonable 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  low,  in  your  judgment,  as  it  could  be  and  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
refiners? — A.  Yes.  You  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  crude 
petroleum — the  illuminating  qualities  of  it.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  crude  oil  that  con- 
tained 60  or  75  or  even  90  per  cent  of  illuminating  qualities,  like  some  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil,  in  the  crude,  then  perhaps  the  price  of  illuminating  oil  at  20  cents  per 
gallon  would  be  high. 

Q.  The  effect  of  your  testimony  would  be,  after  having  stated  that  there  is  no  limit 
placed  upon  the  production  of  the  crude  oil,  that  the  producers  of  the  crude  oil 
market  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  of  Colorado  get  their  refined  article  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  yielding  only  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  refiners;  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  not  done  you  any  harm,  excepting  in  crushing  out  of  business  the  independent 
refineries  and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  in  the  oil  business  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all  in  Colorado;  that  is  all  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  you  give  any  good  reasons  to  the  commission  why 
oil  should  be  selling  in  the  States  east  of  here  for  8  and  10  and  12  cents  per  gallon, 
and  at  20  cents  in  Colorado? — A.  I  could  not.  The  freight,  of  course,  in  these 
mountain  towns  is  very  high. 

Q.  All  things  being  equal,  the  price  there  should  be  the  price  here,  with  the 
freight  added? — A.  If  you  were  shipping  in  Eastern  oil  altogether,  I  should  say  yes; 
if  you  were  producing  and  manufacturing  Colorado  oil,  I  would  say  no,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  crude. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cheapest  article,  quality  considered,  usually  reaches  the 
consumers  where  the  market  is  open  and  the  business  is  not  monopolized? — A.  Yes; 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  regards  wages  for  labor.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  workingmen  who  are  engaged  in  producing  petroleum  now 
from  the  wages  paid  them  before  this  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Continental 
Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wages  have  remained  about  the  same  during  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  laborers  increased  or  decreased  any? — A.  Neither.  I  think 
they  have  about  the  same  number  of  men  now  employed. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Colorado,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  known  of  some  of  the  smaller  concerns  combining  at  times  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  larger  ones,  or  rather  defending  themselves  against  the  larger  ones? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  as  a  last  analysis  of  this  whole  subject,  whether  you  know 
of  any  small  company,  in  your  experience,  that  would  not,  if  it  could,  employ  the 
same  means  to  obtain  profits  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  employed? — A.  No;  I 
think  they  would  do  the  same  thing  if  they  got  a  chance. 
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DENVER,  COLO.,  July  18,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  SULLIVAN, 

Miner,  Victor,  Colo. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July  18, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  C.  Sullivan,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address.— A.  John  C. 
Sullivan;  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged? — A.  Mining. 

Q.  What  character  of  mines  are  you  mining? — A.  The  nature  of  the  ore  in  that 
district  is  gold. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a  miner? — A.  About  20  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  varied  experience  in  mining?  Are  you  experienced  in 
placer  mining  or  the  mining  of  any  other  minerals? — A.  Yes;  throughout  the  West 
principally. 

Q.  Have  you  mined  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  last  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  have  you  spent  in  this  State? — A.  I  suppose  about 
12  or  14  years  out  of  the  20. 

Q.  How  are  the  miners  paid  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
industry? — A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive? — A.  They  vary  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Q.  And  what  number  of  hours  do  they  work  per  day? — A.  From  8  to  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  number  of  hours  and  the  amount  of  wages  vary  in  the  different  mines 
or  in  the  different  districts? — A.  In  the  different  districts. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  variation  in  wages  and  hours? — A.  On  account  of 
organized  labor  principally. 

Q.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  result  from  organized  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  absence  of  both  results  from  disorganization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  I  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  as  to  labor  employed;  what  do 
you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  that? — A.  In  regard  to  the  constitutions  of  labor 
organizations,  they  provide  for  the  protection,  enlightenment,  education,  and  benefit 
of  the  members  in  any  and  all  legitimate  ways  that  they  can. 

Q.  In  cases  of  accident  they  are  provided  for? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't. 

Q.  Funeral  and  death  benefits? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't,  but  the  most  of 
them  provide  for  the  funeral  expenses. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization  that  is  usually  embraced  by  the  miners 
of  the  State? — A.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Q.  Does  the  general  constitution  of  that  organization  provide  these  benefits? — A. 
No;  that  is  in  the  local  lodges. 

Q.  The  general  constitution  leaves  the  way  open  for  these  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  discretion  of  the  members;  and  do  they  encourage  or  discourage  it? — A. 
Encourage  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  members  for  maintaining  the  organization? — A.  They 
pay  a  small  monthly  due  for  incidental  and  running  expenses,  hall  rent  and  lights, 
and  whatever  educational  matter  may  be  procured,  and  to  provide  a  fund  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  burial  of  the  dead.  The  amount  varies. 

Q.  Is  it  a  great  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  the  State  are  members  of  that  organization, 
in  your  judgment? — A.  I  can  not  say  positively,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  statistics  of 
the  members  that  are  in  the  different  organizations. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  miners  of  the  State  influenced  by  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  in  case  of  strikes,  etc.?  Do  the  nonunion  men  usually  respond  to  a  call 
for  a  strike? — A.  Why,  no,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  continue  at  work,  do  they? — A.  Usually,  yes;  but  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  don't  like  strikes. 

Q.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  they  resort  to  strikes,  do  they  not? — A.  It  is  considered  as 
a  last  resort.  They  are  sometimes  forced  to  do  it,  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout,  where 
they  are  locked  out  and  the  company  calls  it  a  strike. 

Q.  In  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  do  the  nonunion  men  go  out  or  act  in  concert 
with  the  members  of  your  union? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't.  Some  of  them  real- 
ize that  organized  labor,  although  they  may  not  belong,  is  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  incorporation  ever  been  taken  up>  by  your  union? — A.  Not 
in  the  local  union  to  which  I  belong  at  present.  Some  unions  of  the  federation  are 
incorporated. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  in  which  they  are  located. 
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Q.  What  is  the  result  of  that  incorporation;  do  the  members  appear  to  find  it  ben- 
eficial?— A.  I  can  not  speak  intelligently  on  that.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  are  in  favor  of  it  and  some  are  not.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  not  detrimental. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  union  seek  consolidation  in  the  matter  of  wage  strikes, 
etc.,  I  presume — what  is  called  collective  bargaining,  fixing  wage  scales  for  all  of  its 
members  at  each  point  where  there  is  a  scale  to  be  fixed? — A.  Yes,  we  believe  in  a 
uniform  scale. 

Q.  In  fixing  such  scale  it  also  applies  to  those  who  are  nonmembers  in  that  partic- 
ular section? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  la  the  right  to  make  a  scale  denied  any  nonunion  members? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
They  are  never  known  to  be  interested  in  it  until  after  it  is  made. 

Q.  It  is  called  the  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  right  has  not  been  denied  by  your  organization  to  any  man  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  treating  with  a  nonunion  man  in  his  individual  capacity.  If  he  sees 
fit  to  make  a  contract  for  his  employment,  your  organization  does  not  deny  him  that 
right? — A.  We  don't  claim  any  control  over  an  individual  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

Q.  Yet  your  organization  does  not  encourage  that  practice? — A.  No;  we  don't 
encourage  cutting  wages. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  occur  among  those  who  are  not  members  ? — A.  If  it  should 
occur  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  would  affect  our  members  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  methods  are  employed  to  prevent  such  practices  ? — A.  Moral  suasion. 

Q.  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor — treat  the  subject  in  your  own  way — 
the  enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. — A.  The  cause  of  strikes 
is  the  reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  the  amount  that  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  individual,  or  requiring  unreasonable  conditions — trying  to  enforce  unreasonable 
conditions. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sole  cause,  or  is  it  one  of  the  causes? — A.  In  my  opinion  it  is. 

Q.  Don't  strikes  occur  at  times  to  advance  wages  and  to  secure  shorter  working 
days  and  more  agreeable  conditions  to  the  working  men  ? — A.  Yes;  and  those  condi- 
tions are  the  same  as  I  stated  before — the  conditions  that  might  be  enforced  that 
would  be  considered  unreasonable,  and  wages  below  the  living  line. 

Q.  Don't  strikes  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  other  processes  in  operation  at 
some  of  the  mines,  such  as  larger  screens  than  are  customary,  particularly  at  the  coal 
mines,  company  stores,  etc.? — A.  I  am  not  posted  on  coal  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  company  stores  at  the  mines? — A.  In  some  places  there  are. 
There  is  an  objection  about  patronizing  them;  that  is,  about  being  held  up  by  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  result  of  these  strikes,  lockouts,  etc. ;  any  economic  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen  or  the  standpoint  of  the  management? — A. 
Of  course  a  strike  can  not  help  but  cause  hardships  upon  the  working  people.  It 
cuts  off  their  meager  revenue  for  a  time,  whatever  it  might  have  been  before,  and 
reduces  them  to  the  lower  planes.  Sometimes  they  gain  a  point  and  sometimes  they 
loose.  They  have  serious  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  about  the  first  thing  the 
press  of  the  country  begins  to  howl  them  down  and  tell  the  people  about  its  being 
unlawful  and  about  their  being  anarchists,  and  all  kinds  of  outrageous  things,  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions,  against 
them.  Also  this  government  by  injunction  that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
few  years — there  is  frequently  an  injunction  issued  to  restrain  them  from  walking  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth.  They  kill  them,  shoot  them  down  for  walking  on  the 
highway.  And  again  they  are  thrown  in  jail  without  any  charges  against  them,  and 
at  times  held  for  months  without  a  chance  to  consult  or  see  anyone,  and  without 
even  a  charge  filed  against  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  in  Idaho  300  or  400  men  in  jail  without  any  charges  filed  against  them,  and 
lots  of  them  are  denied  the  right  to  consult  an  attorney  or  see  their  families.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  guilty  of  any  crime  or  not.  If  they  are  guilty  they 
should  be  convicted,  and  if  they  are  innocent  they  should  not  be  held  in  confinement 
for  an  unlimited  tune. 

Q.  As  to  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  strikes,  is  it  your  judgment  that  a  greater 
disadvantage  would  result  than  that  which  would  result  if  the  miners  submitted  to 
the  terms  offered  them  by  the  employers? — A.  If  they  submitted  to  the  terms  it 
would  simply  be  starvation  by  slow  stages. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  ability  to  strike  and  willingness  to  strike  when  needed  is, 
from  the  point  of  the  workingman,  an  economic  advantage? — A.  A  willingness  to 
strike  in  the  minds  of  a  majority.  There  are  but  very  few  willing  to  strike,  but  at  times 
they  find  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  object  to  the  conditions  that  are  being  forced 
upon  them. 

Q.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  strike,  who  dislike  strikes,  will  favor  them  and 
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enter  into  them  rather  than  surrender  that  which  they  believe  belongs  by  right  to 
them? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  would  rather  strike  than  to  starve 
to  death  by  inches. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  is  always  a  last  resort? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  avoid  a  strike;  what  methods  are  employed 
in  cases  of  disputes — conciliation? — A.  Yes,  and  reasoning  with  the  contending  par- 
ties; and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  miners'  strike  where  the  miners 
were  not  willing  and  anxious  to  arbitrate  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  are  among  the  principles  set  forth  by  your  union, 
are  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  those  methods  advantageous  ? — A.  We  find  them  of  no  avail.  We 
find  that  the  employers  absolutely  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and  when  they  get  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  it  don't  suit  them  they  set  it  aside.  You  will  find 
they  did  that  in  this  State  about  a  year  ago  or  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  instances  in  which  it  occurred? — A.  Yes;  in  their  strike 
in  the  Louisville  district. 

Q.  The  coal  company  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  company  was  it  ? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  the  workingmen  refused  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  board  of  arbitration? — A.  No.  I  don't  call  any  of  them  to  mind 
at  present. 

Q.  Treating  the  subject  of  strikes  a  little  further;  does  the  commission  understand 
from  your  statement  that  miners  always  enter  into  a  strike  reluctantly  and  against 
their  wishes,  and  prefer  to  do  it  rather  than  surrender  that  which  w.ould  reduce 
them  to  want  and  poverty? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  that  is  my  expe- 
rience; to  get  what  belongs  to  them. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  so  often  expressed  as  regards  the  miners  true  or  not — 
that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  strikes  than  are  the  other  trades  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Is  there  something  peculiar  about  the  mining  trade  that  leads  to  differences 
between  the  miner  and  employer  that  is  not  present  in  other  trades? — A.  It  may  be 
considered  more  dangerous;  it  probably  is.  Up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  there 
they  are  killing  off  more  men  than  they  are  in  the  war. 

Q.  That  is  specially  true  where  they  mine  by  the  ton  or  weight,  is  it  not;  and 
conditions  are  found  to  exist  there  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  disputes  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  trades  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
where  they  mined  by  weight. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  been  in  mining  by  the  day  all  the  time,  has  it? — A.  Yes, 
or  by  the  contract;  supposed  to  be  by  daily  wage. 

Q.  When  strikes  are  resorted  to,  by  what  methods  are  they  usually  conducted? — 
A.  We  use  moral  suasion,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  strikers  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

Q.  The  strikers  are  supported  by  the  union,  are  they? — A.  They  very  often  get 
assistance  in  the  way  of  donations  of  money,  etc.  I  have  given  money  to  them. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  to  bring  about  results? — A.  They  try  and 
induce  the  contending  forces  to  arbitrate  or  to  submit  the  different  sides  to  a  concila- 
tory  board  of  some  kind.  Moral  suasion  is  used  to  try  and  keep  other  people  from 
taking  the  places  of  the  miners.  We  try  to  explain  the  justice  of  the  case  to  them. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  or  blacklist  resorted  to? — A.  The  blacklist  is  not  used  by  labor 
organizations. 

Q.  Is  it  used  by  employers? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  it?  Can  you  point  put  any  instances? — A.  Yes.  In  the 
spring  of  1895 — that  was  after  the  silver  crash  in  1893 — I  was  in  Aspen,  and  there 
was  eome  little  disagreement,  and  work  was  suspended  after  the  crash ;  but  in  the 
fall  it  was  started  up.  There  was  some  little  disagreement  for  a  short  time — a  week 
or  eo — and  finally  the  mines  started  up,  the  most  of  them — those  that  could  afford  to 
produce,  as  they  were  principally  silver  mines ;  and  those  who  were  the  most  active 
in  trying  to  get  as  big  and  as  reasonable  wages  as  they  could  in  the  settlement  with 
the  miners  found  they  were  unable  to  get  work  after  the  mines  resumed.  Later  on, 
in  the  spring  of  1894—1  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  winter — there  was  a 
manager  at  one  of  the  mines  arrested  for  maintaining  or  keeping  a  blacklist,  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  it.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  names  on  that  list,  but  I 
think  it  was  something  like  50.  These  men — I  don't  believe  but  a  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  get  a  job  in  Aspen  since  that  time ;  and  the  most  of  them,  after 
finding  it  was  useless  to  get  a  job  there,  left  and  have  not  been  back  since. 
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Q.  Was  the  operation  of  that  blacklist  confined  to  that  one  particular  company  or 
that  one  district,  or  did  that  blacklist,  in  your  judgment,  extend  to  other  companies 
in  the  State  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  had  much  effect  outside  of  that  district.  I 
believe  that  it  had  effect  in  the  principal  mines  in  that  district. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  method  by  which  a  company  can  obtain  the  things 
desired  more  effectually  than  they  can  by  the  use  of  the  blacklist? — A.  Well,  the 
blacklist  is  probably  the  cheapest  for  them.  It  seems  to  be  but  very  little  bother  for 
a  company  to  use  the  legal  powers  of  the  various  States  in  getting  the  militia  out  in 
any  way  and  at  any  time  and  under  any  conditions  they  see  fit.  We  had  an  illus- 
tration here  last  winter  in  this  State — in  Lake  City,  Hinsdale  County.  There  were 
miners  in  one  place  that  didn't  like  the  grub  that  was  being  thrown  up  at  the  board- 
ing house,  and  they  refused  to  eat  or  do  anything,  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  before 
the  State  militia  was  down  there.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  hours  or  wages,  but 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  quality  of  the  grub  they  were  being  fed  on. 

Q.  Were  they  fed  in  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case? — A.  The  result  was  that  the  militia  went 
down  there,  and  I  belieye  they  chased  these  men  out  of  the  country,  or  had  them 
leave  of  their  own  free  will.  In  my  opinion  it  amounted  to  chasing  them  out. 

Q.  Were  these  men  at  liberty  to  board  elsewhere,  or  was  there  no  other  place  for 
them  to  board  and  continue  their  work  at  that  particular  mine? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  boarding  house  there  or  not,  but  they  wanted  the 
privilege  of  boarding  where  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  The  company  denied  that  privilege? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
case. 

Q.  With  the  result  that  the  men  were  chased  out  of  the  place? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
suppose  it  could  be  called  chasing.  I  believe  there  was  a  kind  of  compromise  made 
that  they  leave  on  condition  that  they  would  not  be  prosecuted.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  were  afraid  of  being  prosecuted.  I  guess  they  made  them  believe  they 
had  committed  some  crime  by  refusing  to  eat  grub  in  a  certain  place. 

Q.  The  power  of  the  blacklist  is  rather  unlimited  in  its  nature,  is  it  not,  where  the 
employer  sees  fit  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  his  point 
of  view? — A.  Yes;  it  can  be  really  unlimited. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  him,  under  that  system  to  dismiss  whatever  number  of  men 
he  may  have  who  don't  at  all  times  take  his  view  of  every  subject? — A.  Yes;  he  cer- 
tainly has  power  to  dismiss  them. 

Q.  Does  your  union  demand  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  dismissed? — A.  Well, 
we  never  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  for  being  incompetent  or  unreasonable 
or  incapable  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  don't  Tike  for  him  to  be  dismissed  for 
some  unjust  cause. 

Q.  You  don't  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  if  he  merits  dismissal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  that  commit  a  violation  of  the  rules — a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
company,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  don't  defend? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  boycott  is  an  open  weapon? — A.  It  is.  Where  there  is  a  disagreement 
between  the  employer  and  employee,  it  is  stated  publicly;  it  is  not  held  in  secret; 
the  public  is  advised;  and  whenever  a  disagreement  is  settled  the  boycott  is  called 
off  by  the  parties  that  placed  it,  and  the  public  is  always  advised  that  it  is  called  off. 
At  the  present  time  the  boycott  is  restrained  by  law  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  is,  that  men  can  not  conspire  or  enter  into  any  agreement  by  which  they 
will  make  public  a  boycott  against  anyone? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  you  dare 
not  tell  anyone  else  if  a  certain  party  is  not  doing  what  you  think  might  be  fair. 

Q.  And  yet  you  believe  that  the  blacklist  is  practiced  quietly  and  secretly? — A. 
Yes.  A  case  in  regard  to  the  blacklist  has  just  come  to  my  mind.  There  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  certain  mine  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  that  I  know  of  that  has 
received  letters  quite  frequently  from  other  places  in  the  West  asking  him  about 
a  certain  individual,  probably  stating  in  the  letter  that  the  certain  individual  says  he 
has  worked  for  the  superintendent  some  time  in  the  past,  and  asking  him  for  informa- 
tion, if  there  is  anything  against  his  character. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  even  though  the  powers  of  the  boycott  were  open  to  the 
workingmen  it  is  as  possible  for  them  to  obtain  as  good  results  as  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  blacklist? — A.  No;  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so  effective.  The  boycott, 
when  the  difficulty  is  settled,  is  off,  and  the  blacklist  remains. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  effective? — A.  Well,  probably  the 
employers,  as  a  class,  are  in  a  closer  touch  with  the  workingmen  on  matters  that 
concern  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  publicity  given  the  boycott  hi  order  to  make  it  effective 
in  any  instance  always  results  in  a  strong  opposition  to  it  and  those  who  resort  to  it 
that  would  not  exist  if  you  were  able  to  boycott  secretly,  as  the  blacklist  is  con- 
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ducted? — A.  "Well,  if  it  was  conducted  secretly  it  might  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
I  don't  consider  it  possible. 

Q.  It  just  depends  upon  the  publicity  that  it  gets  and  the  efforts  that  are  made  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  boycott  to  permanently  injure,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  righting  a  wrong  temporarily? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sympathetic  strikes?  Do  you  know  of  any  such  in 
this  country? — A.  Not  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  it  in  any  other  industry? — A.  I  believe  they  occurred  in  the 
A.  R.  U.  strike  of  1894.  I  believe  that  a  part  of  those  were  sympathetic  strikes.  I 
don't  believe  that  they  have  ever  had  a  sympathetic  strike,  even  among  the  coal 
miners,  in  this  State.  There  might  have  been  a  strike,  and  they  might  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  somewhere  else  at  the  time  they  struck,  but  I  don't 
believe  there  was  a  strictly  sympathetic  strike  started  in  the  State  among  the  coal 
miners  or  among  the  metalliferous  miners.  There  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge  a 
sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  when  a  reduction  in  wages  is  suffered  by  a  large 
portion  of  any  one  trade  that  that  reduction  is  likely  to  affect  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  are  not  strikes  that  are  often  said  to  be  sympathetic,  in 
your  judgment,  strikes  to  preserve  wages? — A.  Yes.  At  least,  I  would  answer  to 
that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract?— A.  Yes;  I  object  to  contract  labor.  I  think  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  practiced  in 
your  State,  and  the  results? — A.  Yes.  There  have  been  numbers  of  people  imported 
under  contract  into  the  State,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  State,  looking  for  work  and  willing  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  an 
injustice  that  this  State  or  any  other  State  should  allow  labor  to  be  imported  into  it 
when  there  is  unemployed  labor  and  where  people  are  going  hungry  and  looking 
for  work  in  that  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  law  bearing  on  that? — A.  Apparently  not.  It  has  not  been 
enforced  if  there  is  one.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  bearing  on  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  labor  from  another  State  is  quite 
as  injurious  to  the  wprkingmen  as  if  it  were  imported  from  another  country? — A. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  meditation — have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  have.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  make  it  binding  on  both 
sides,  after  they  had  submitted  a  proposition,  to  abide  by  the  decision. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  arbitration  in  each  dispute  should  be  compulsory? — A.  I 
believe  it  would  help  matters  some,  and  I  think  from  the  workingman's  standpoint 
it  would  be  better  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Q.  Would  it  not  lead  to  the  existence  of  unjust  disputes;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  men 
knew  that  a  dispute  meant  arbitration,  would  that  not  be  an  incentive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  disputes? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  any  more  than  companies  do  naturally 
go  into  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  arbitration  board  should  have  the  power  to  say 
what  questions  are  fit  questions  for  arbitration? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  is 
giving  one  man  too  much  power. 

Q.  That  they  should  have  no  discretion  in  that? — A.  I  don't  think  that,  but  I 
think  that  they  should  pass  on  what  is  submitted  there  and  defend  each  one. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  enforcement 
of  awards,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  it  would  save  strikes,  save  lockouts  and  lots  of 
expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees. 

Q.  In  case  the  award  was  decided  against  the  employer,  could  not  he  take  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  run  his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  close  it  down? — A.  I  think  in 
that  case  the  State  should  take  the  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
run  it  for  the  people. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  State  could  not,  through  its  arbitration  board,  impose 
conditions  upon  any  company  that  it  is  not  willing  to  carry  out  itself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  injunction? — A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  to  any  extent  throughout  your  State? — A.  Yes,  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  served  with  an  injunction? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  laboring  men  where  it  has  been  applied?-, 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Has  it  restrained  them  from  committing  crime? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  it  is  ever  the  intention  of  the  injunction  system  to  restrain  them  from  commit- 
ting crime. 

Q.  Would  it  not  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  intended  to  do  so? — 
A.  I  suppose  if  they  locked  him  up  they  would  keep  him  from  committing  a  crime, 
but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  a  man  intends  to  do. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  stage  is  it  the  intention  to  lock  him  up  before  he  violates  the  law? — 
A.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  do  so. 

Q.  Before  he  violates  the  restraining  order? — A.  In  regard  to  that,  I  don't  know 
hardly  how  to  get  at  it;  but  this  injunction,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  have  seen 
and  read  of  it,  is  to  restrain  him  from  doing  something  or  other  that  he  might  possi- 
bly want  to  do,  and  before  they  have  any  evidence  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  and 
before  he  could,  maybe.  If  they  thought  he  might  possibly  do  it,  and  if  they 
thought  it  would  be  well,  they  would  look  at  it  from  every  side  of  the  case  and  put 
him  under  the  control  of  some  guard. 

Q.  The  usual  practice  is  to  enjoin  him,  and  at  the  same  time  have  him  continue 
his  liberty  with  the  exception  that  he  is  restrained  from  doing  certain  things  set 
forth  in  the  injunction  order. — A.  Sometimes  restrain  him  from  walking  on  the  earth, 
walking  on  the  highways,  holding  meetings,  or  trespassing  on  anybody  else's  prop- 
erty, etc. 

Q.  The  question  asked  in  that  connection  is  whether  such  an  order  would  restrain 
a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really  intended  to  commit  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  would.  • 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  who  was  enjoined  during  strikes  to  harbor  any 
ideas  as  to  the  commission  of  crime? — A.  No;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  employers  during  the  times  of  strikes  to  encourage 
crime? — A.  I  can  not  positively  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  power  of  the  courts  has  been  abused  in  this  matter  of 
injunction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  proper  use  of  the  injunction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  injunction  itself,  then,  that  you  object  to,  but  rather  to  the  improper 
use  of  it. — A.  Yes;  I  object  to  the  system. 

Q.  As  to  payments  of  wages,  how  often  do  you  believe  men  employed  in  the  mines 
should  receive  their  wages? — A.  Probably  the  oftener  would  be  the  better  for  them. 
The  worst  objection  of  the  employees  of  the  mines  about  the  pay  day  is  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  pay  at  all.  I  have  a  time  check  in  my  pocket  at  the  present  time 
which  was  issued  by  the  receiver  of  the  court  that  was  operating  a  mine  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district  in  1896.  That  is  the  worst  fault  we  find  with  the  pay  day,  that 
sometimes  it  never  comes,  and  more  especially  when  the  mine  is  operate^  through 
the  courts. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  working  for  in  that  case? — A.  They  imagined  they  would 
get  pay  for  it.  I  said  I  had  a  time  check  in  my  pocket.  Now  that  was  issued  by  the 
receiver  of  the  court  appointed  in  this  State  that  was  operating  a  mine  in  1896.  I 
considered  at  the  time  that  I  was  working  for  the  district  court  under  the  man  that 
was  appointed  as  receiver  of  the  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  time  check;  is  it  a  duebill,  an  acknowledgment  of 
service? — A.  I  have  carried  it  pretty  nearly  three  years.  (Witness  takes  time  check 
from  his  pocket  and  reads  it  to  the  commission,  as  follows:) 

"Number  17.  September  first,  1896.  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Sullivan 
has  worked  thirty-two  days  for  the  Modoc  lease,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  $96.00. 
(Signed)  Phil  Whalen,  Eeceiver." 

Q.  Mr.  Whalen  in  that  case  was  appointed  receiver  by  the  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  obtained  the  wages? — A.  Never  have  been  paid  that 
amount.  There  have  been  two  payments  made  on  that.  There  is  about  $50  unpaid  yet. 

Q.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  mine  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the 
receiver  failed  to  pay  the  workingmen? — A.  Yes.  The  mine  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends since.  It  is  paying  dividends  right  now. 

\  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  workingmen  should  receive  their  wages  once  a  month  or 
semimonthly  or  weekly;  which  would  be  to  their  advantage? — A.  It  would  be  better 
to  receive  them  once  a  week.  Then  if  a  mine  failed  to  pay  they  would  not  lose  so 
much. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  advantage,  such  as  buying  their  necessaries  for  cash? — A. 
They  might  obtain  a  little  better  price  by  buying  for  cash. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  do  away  with  the  credit  system? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  it 
would;  it  would  reduce  it  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  store  orders  in  payment  for  wages? — A.  No,  I 
never  have.  I  never  work  for  mines  where  they  issue  them. 
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Q.  You  never  worked  in  mines  where  they  have  had  stores  in  connection  with 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  where  houses  were  owned  in  connection  with  the  mines? — 
A.  I  have  worked  where  boarding  houses  were  kept  in  connection  with  them. 

Q.  In  that  case  was  a  man  privileged  to  board  where  he  pleased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Must  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

Q.  What  rates  are  generally  charged  men  for  a  month's  board  where  the  company 
conducts  the  boarding  house? — A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  week.  It  varies  in  different 
mining  camps. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  about  the  same  price  as  is  charged  in  other  boarding  houses? — A. 
It  is  usually  about  the  same  price  for  table  board  in  the  company  houses  that  you 
would  get  board  and  room  for  in  the  private  houses  in  the  same  community.  In  the 
company  houses  you  are  obliged  to  furnish  your  own  bed,  so  that  it  is  rather  a 
higher  rate. 

Q.  What  contract,  if  any,  exists  between  the  keeper  of  that  boarding  house  and 
the  company? — A.  Well,  sometimes  he  is  an  employee  of  the  company;  at  other 
times  he  pays  the  company  a  percentage  of  the  receipts,  and  at  other  times  he  pays 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  house.  I  would  say  that  more  often  than  any  other  way  he 
pays  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  probably  to  the  superintendent  or  manager. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  percentage  is  generally? — A.  No. 

Q.  Difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections;  do  you  find  that  the 
wage  schedule  varies  in  the  different  sections  of  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  causing  the  variation  in  wages? — A.  Organization  among 
the  miners. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  principal  cause. 

Q.  Does  competition  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties?— A.  They  may  have  a  small  influence,  but  it  would  be  a  small  one. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  this  State? — A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
out  of  about  twenty. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  briefly  an  outline  of  the  wages  paid  during  that  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time? — A.  They  are  lower  now,  with  a  few  exceptions.  As  a 
whole,  I  should  say  that  they  are  lower. 

Q.  What  were  the  highest  wages  received  for  that  class  of  work  that  you  follow 
during  that  time  where  employed  by  the  day? — A.  I  have  received  as  high  as  $7. 

Q.  And  as  low  as  what? — A.  Three.     Of  course  it  was  not  for  doing  the  same  work. 

Q.  Mining  a  different  class  of  ore? — A.  Doing  different  lines  of  work. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  you  think  wages  are  lower  now  than  at  any  time  during  that 
period? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  social  condition  of  the  men  during  that  time? — A.  I  believe 
they  are  a  little  better  posted.  As  a  class  I  believe  they  are  doing  more  reading  and 
a  little  more  thinking  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  improving  along  social  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  improvement  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  their  organizations? — 
A.  I  think  all  of  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  with  your  unions  to  have  reading  rooms? — A.  Some  of  them; 
others  can  not  afford  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  by  reason  of  that,  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  increas- 
ing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  also  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the  education  of  the  people 
more  thoroughly  than  20  years  ago? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  They  have  better  school 
facilities  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  I  think  they  are  better  now  than  when 
I  went  to  school. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  the  State,  I  believe,  intended  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  mines  and  factories  under  a  certain  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  workers  in  some 
measure,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  where  enforced? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  age  limit  now  fixed  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
children  for  the  best  interest  of  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest? — A.  Raise  the  age. 

Q.  To  what?— A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  exception  should  be  made,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  widow  who  had  a  family  of  small  children  and  a  couple  of  boys  of  the  age  of  15, 16, 
or  17? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  any  exception  to  that  particular  case.  I  believe 
the  State  should  look  after  the  people  in  that  case,  who  would  not  be  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves. 
772A 23 
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Q.  As  to  the  causes  of  irregular  employment? — A.  Improved  machinery  and  the 
concentration  of  the  industries. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that? — A.  The  Government  competing  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours.  Building  railroads, 
for  instance,  parallel  with  all  of  the  individual  and  corporation  roads  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  proportionate  with 
the  ability  to  produce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  we  should  go  on  along  that  line  until  we  reach  the  point  where  every- 
body who  wants  to  work  is  employed  at  fair  wages? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  that  effect,  and  to  bring  about  that  condition. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  rests  with  the  Government? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  employed  for  the  past  year  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  I  suppose  last  year  I  worked  probably  250  days,  more  or  less;  I  can  not 
say  positively. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  of  miners  following  that  particular  line? — A.  I  think  it  is 
a  big  estimate  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  The  average  hours  of  labor? — A.  Eight  and  12  hours. 

Q.  At  present? — A.  Yes.  The  supposed  8-hour  law  reduced  hours  in  a  good 
many  places.  In  some  of  the  places,  where  it  was  a  long  ways — take  a  10-hour 
place,  where  it  would  take  a  man  half  an  hour  to  go  and  come  from  work,  he  would 
probably  put  in  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  8-hour  law  had  in  shortening  the  hours  in  your  State? — 
A.  In  some  places  it  is  recognized.  It  has  shortened  the  hours  in  some  places. 

Q.  Has  it  resulted  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  any  considerable  number  of 
your  tradesmen? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  has. 

Q.  The  numbers  are  small? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  such 
reforms? — A.  Under  the  present  condition  I  would  say  that  the  legislature  is  an 
unnecessary  expense,  on  account  of  the  courts  setting  aside  anything  the  legislature 
may  do,  providing  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  your  organization,  the  shorter 
workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not  felt  as  an  organization  that  you  could 
make  a  demand  for  it  and  succeed — that  is,  a  general  demand? — A.  We  have  been 
agitating  it  for  years. 

Q.  But  have  never  demanded  it  generally? — A.  Well,  in  localities  where  we  felt 
strong  enough,  if  you  could  put  it  in  that  way,  we  have  tried  to  get  an  8-hour 
law  generally.  We  have  tried  to  get  it  through  the  different  legislatures,  and  suc- 
ceeded some  years  ago  in  Utah.  That  was  the  first  attempt  where  it  would  really 
affect  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  don't  believe  that  the  law  gives  any  material  aid  in  bringing 
this  reform  about? — A.  Yes;  it  certainly  passed  that. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  declared  unconstitutional,  does  it  help  them? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  it  does.  I  can  not  say  it  would  help  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  the  workingmen  not  the  power  through  their  organizations,  if  properly 
organized,  to  bring  about  these  reforms  without  law? — A.  They  could,  through  the 
strike  system,  but  they  don't  like  to  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  could  bring  it  about  without  a  strike? — A.  I  don't 
consider  it  so. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  such  reforms  could  be  effected  through  conciliation  or  medi- 
ation?— A.  Not  so  long  as  the  courts  say  a  law  to  that  effect  is  not  constitutional. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  eastern  States,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  secured  an  8-hour  workday  through  4  or  5  States  by  conciliation  and  media- 
tion?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter  workday  where  it  has  been  adopted? — A.  It 
gives  employment  to  more  men,  and  I  believe  better  satisfaction  has  been  given. 
The  mine  that  works  8  hours  can  produce  more  than  when  it  works  10  hours. 
When  it  works  10  hours  it  can  only  work  two  shifts.  It  will  employ  more  men, 
and  if  there  is  a  profit  it  will  realize  a  bigger  profit  to  the  owners.  I  believe  as  a  rule 
a  man  will  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  he  will  in  10.  If  a  man  is  fair  in  the 
mining  he  will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do  in  8  hours;  he  will  do  all  that  he  is  able 
to  do. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  men  to  a  higher  standard? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Do  they  read  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Think  more? — A.  Yes;  and  they  will  read  more  and  get  to  think  more. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  and  industrial  copart- 
nership?— A.  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people.  It  would  give  the  people 
the  profits  instead  of  the  individual. 

Q.  Have  you  instances  of  that  here? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  it  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plans  to  suggest  along  that  line  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the 
workingmen  if  they  would  act  on  the  cooperative  basis  in  all  of  the  departments; 
that  is,  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 

Q.  As  well  as  what  they  produce? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  Government  would  do  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  more 
unskilled  labor  comes  in  from  foreign  countries  than  skilled  labor.  I  think  a  larger 
percentage  by  far  is  unskilled  labor.  The  worst  objection  that  I  can  find  is  the  immi- 
gration of  paupers,  you  might  call  them;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  European  nations. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  I  believe  that  they  come  under  contract,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  that  fact.  That  part  of  it  I  think  is  detrimental.  I 
don't  think  we  could  object  to  any  intelligent  immigration,  no  matter  how  many. 

Q.  Or  where  they  came  from? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these  men  have  been  deported 
during  the  last  year  by  the  department  of  immigration  or  bureau  of  immigration,  or 
for  the  past  two  years? — A.  No,  I  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  that.  I  have 
noticed  some  articles  in  the  newspapers  occasionally  that  it  has  been  done.  That  is 
really  all  that  I  know  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  regulation  of  immigration? — A.  Well 
under  the  present  conditions  so  far  as  the  industries  of  the  country  are  controlled  by 
the  trusts  and  individuals,  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  that  all  the 
laborers  that  come  as  immigrants  should  be  required  to  be  self-sustaining  or  have 
enough  money  to  sustain  them  for  a  stated  time.  I  think  that  would  be  beneficial. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  contract  system  of  importation  of 
labor  to  a  minimum. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  maintain  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  workingmen  and  miners  and  at  the  same  time  allow  immigrants  to 
come  as  they  do?  A.  Not  under  the  present  industrial  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  numbers  coming  here  advance  and  decline  in  proportion  to 
the  wages  paid  here? — Well  I  believe  that  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
past  few  years  they  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  throughout  the  East; 
but  I  don't  think  it  has  affected  the  mountain  States  to  any  material  extent  yet. 

Q.  If  it  affects  wages  in  the  East  don't  it  affect  the  wages  in  the  West? — A.  I  believe 
it  does  indirectly. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  eastern  miner,  artisan,  mechanic,  etc.,  is  displaced  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  money,  and  does  not  he  often  find  employment  in 
the  mountain  States? — A.  Sometimes  he  does.  I  think  there  are  but  few  of  the 
immigrants  that  come  West  directly,  except  the  Chinamen  that  come  from  the  East 
and  land  on  the  Western  coast. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law? — A.  I 
have  read  it. 

Q.  Is  it  operative  now  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  understand 
it  to  be  in  effect,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  excludes  them;  I  don't  know  that  it  keeps 
them  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not.  I  think  they  come  in  the  United 
States  from  both  the  North  and  South.  I  have  heard  individual  statements  to  that 
effect.  Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  at  any  of  their  conventions  taken  any 
action  on  the  immigration  question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  public  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people  m  industrial  centers? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  regard  to  that.  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  top  many  of  them.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  getting  too  many.  I  believe  it  is  detrimental  to  the  school  children  to  get  too  many 
of  them  in  one  room.  I  think  that  could  be  largely  improved  upon  by  building  more 
schools  and  not  having  so  many  of  them  crowded  in  together. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  on  that  score,  is  there? — A.  Well,  there  is  some  grumbling 
about  it  more  or  less  in  different  places  that  want  more  schools.  I  have  one  addition 
that  could  be  made  to  the  statement  that  I  think  would  be  beneficial  if  it  was  prop- 
erly enforced. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  That  is  the  science  of  phrenology.  I  think  if  that  was 
attached  to  the  schools  and  the  children  should  undergo  an  examination  by  a  com- 
petent professor  they  would  be,  as  a  rule,  more  successful  in  the  later  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  libraries  in  your  mining  towns  or  any  trade  schools? — A.  A  good 
many  of  the  mining  towns  of  any  size  have  school  libraries.  Some  of  them  are  very 
limited.  There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  mining  towns. 

Q.  Have  you  reading  rooms? — A.  There  are  a  few  reading  rooms  scattered  around 
in  places. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  believe,  do  you  or  not,  that  the  child  or  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  is  desirous  of  an  education  has  an  opportunity  for  it? — A.  I 
believe  they  have  a  fair  opportunity;  that  is,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  your  State  in  the  mines? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  is. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  at  any  other  branch  of  trade?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  would  call  it  a  trade  or  not.  I  believe  they  do  some  agricultural  work; 
something  in  the  way  of  raising  provisions,  and  the  like. 

Q.  For  the  market  or  for  themselves? — A.  I  think  they  use  the  most  of  them  and 
probably  all  of  them.  I  think  they  make  brick  for  the  market  and  put  it  on  the 
market  at  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor  injurious  to  free  labor? — A. 
It  certainly  throws  free  labor  out  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  for  an  improvement? — A.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  convicts  manufacturing,  raising,  or  making  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free 
man  or  woman  wanting  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  their  manufacturing  anything? — A.  No;  not  as  long  as 
people  are  looking  for  a  job.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  convicts,  if  it 
would  be  possible,  to  provide  them  with  literature  and  let  them  study  in  confine- 
ment than  it  would  be  to  put  them  to  work  to  compete  with  someone  who  is  out 
going  hungry. 

Q.  How  about  public  improvements;  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads,  for 
instance? — A.  I  think  that  should  be  done  by  the  State  and  nation. 

Q.  By  the  free  labor  in  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  over  page  7,  addressed  to  the  employers'  side,  and  if  there  be  anything 
there  that  you  care  to  make  reply  to,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. — A.  Under  the 
wages  that  are  paid  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  I  would  say  that  they  are  as 
low  as  a  man  can  live  on,  taking  into  consideration  the  average  time  he  is  idle.  If 
they  could  receive  steady  employment,  all  the  miners  in  the  State  could  live  fairly 
well  on  the  wages  paid,  but  when  they  are  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  idle,  they  get 
hardly  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  have  any.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  working  people  if  all  work  was  done  by  the  day,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  overtime  except  when  necessary.  When  overtime  is  necessary 
I  think  the  unemployed  should  be  engaged  to  do  it,  thereby  lessening  the  time  of 
the  unemployed  a  trifle.  I  don't  think  that  corporations  or  individuals  should  be 
allowed  to  import  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another  or  from  one  part  of 
the  State  to  another. 

Q.  Or  from  a  foreign  country? — A.  Yes,  and  from  the  foreign  countries.  I  think 
the  conviction  of  being  guilty  of  blacklisting  should  be  a  felony.  I  think  there  should 
be  something  done  so  that  there  should  not  be  so  many  people  kept  out  of  wages 
that  they  work  for. 

Q.  Does  it  not  become  the  employees'  duty  to  hire  with  men  who  are  responsible 
for  his  wages?— A.  He  can  not  always  tell  that.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
tell  that.  When  I  went  to  work  for  these  men  who  issued  the  time  check  1  showed 
you,  I  supposed  the  pay  would  be  all  right.  I  didn't  have  any  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  your  State  can  you  not  levy  upon  the  property  for  your 
wages? — A.  No  ;  I  have  not  taken  any  legal  action.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
not  give  up  what  little  was  coming  to  someone  to  collect  it.  I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  about  $2,000  in  wages  due  to  myself  and  others  ;  and  part  of  them  at 
the  time  placed  their  claims  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  they  have  not  got  any 
money  yet.  I  got  a  little  of  that  money  without  giving  it  to  someone  to  collect  it. 

Q.  Could  you  not  levy  upon  the  property  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  stock  ? — A.  It  seems  as  if  that  failed  in  the  cases  that  the  other  employees 
gave  to  the  lawyers,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  chance  to  levy  upon  anything,  or 
they  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  III ;  what  have  you  to  say  of  industrial  and  remedial  legislation  ? — 
A.  I  believe  that  men  working  in  the  mines  and  failing  to  get  their  pay  should  have 
a  right  to  take  and  hold  the  property,  and  I  don't  think  that, the  property  should  be 
allowed  to  be  worked  until  such  adjustment  is  made.  I  might  make  some  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  safety  t)f  mines.  In  regard  to  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  mines, 
I  consider  it  unsafe.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  killed  in  the  Cripple 
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Creek  district  on  account  of  these  electric  hoists.  There  was  one  man  who  was  going 
down  a  shaft  in  a  bucket,  and  in  some  way  the  electricity  ran  down  the  cable  and  so 
charged  the  bucket  that  it  killed  the  man,  and  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were 
unable  to  remove  him  from  the  bucket  for  more  than  half  an  hour  after  he  received 
the  shock. 

Q.  Was  that  the  electricity  employed  at  the  mine  for  motive  power? — A.  That  I 
don't  know.  I  never  knew  of  a  fatal  case  of  it  running  down  a  cable  except  where 
an  electric  hoist  was  in  use. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  men  coming  in  contact  with  electric  wires? — A.  The 
electric  wires  very  seldom  go  down  in  the  mines  unless  they  are  pretty  well  insulated 
and  protected.  They  are  very  seldom  run  through  drifts  or  tunnels  where  you  could 
come  in  contact  with  them  except  for  lighting  purposes.  Of  course  there  is  some 
danger  in  that,  but  that,  part  of  it  could  be  avoided.  The  worst  objection  that  I  find 
to  the  electric  hoist  is  in  the  blasting  in  the  shaft.  The  men  working  in  the  shaft  will 
be  ready  to  blast.  They  light  the  shot,  and  then  they  are  pulled  up  a  few  feet  with 
an  electric  current  pulley.  The  electric  pulley  has  no  power  to  pull  them  out  after 
it  is  once  shut  off,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  that  we  consider  it  very  unsafe. 

In  mines  that  use  cages  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  and  protection,  and  save  a 
good  many  lives  during  the  year  to  use  what  is  commonly  called  a  closed  cage,  an 
iron  framework  or  netting  of  some  kind  around  the  cage,  so  that  when  we  got  in  the 
cage  to  go  up  or  down  there  would  be  no  chance  for  injury. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  your  State  provide  that  cages  should  be  covered? — A.  Closed 
around  the  sides  and  on  the  top — they  are  closed  on  top;  that  is,  have  an  iron  hood 
over  them. 

Q.  And  safety  catches  on  them? — A.  There  are  safety  catches  on  many  cages,  but 
there  are  not  many  accidents  on  account  of  a  safety  check.  There  is  one  once  in  a  w  hile, 
but  not  often.  But  occasionally  a  man  may  be  going  up  in  the  cage,  and  there  may 
be  a  long  piece  of  horizontal  timber,  projecting  10  or  12  inches,  and  if  the  cage  should 
jerk  a  little  bit  to  one  side  the  man  might  get  under  these  timbers.  There  is  only 
once  in  a  while  an  accident  of  that  kind.  About  9  years  ago,  I  believe,  there  were 
9  men  killed  in  the  Anaconda  mine  in  Butte,  Mont.  At  that  time  1  man  got 
caught  under  the  timbers  and  that  threw  the  others  around,  and  I  believe  there 
were  9  men  killed  in  that  cage.  If  it  had  been  a  closed  cage  it  would  have  been 
avoided,  for  they  could  not  fall  off.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  depth 
that  could  be  worked  with  a  bucket  in  sinking  a  shaft.  I  think  when  they  get  a  cer- 
tain depth  that  they  should  be  required  to  set  a  hoister  down  in  the  mine  at  a  station, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  required  to  pull  out  to  the  surface  from  300  to  900  feet  on  a 
slender  rope  sometimes.  I  don't  think  the  mines  in  this  State  have  ever  been 
properly  inspected. 

Q.  Is  the  ventilation  poor? — A.  In  some  of  them  it  is.     There  is  no  regular  system. 

Q.  So  poor  that  men  can  not  work  at  times? — A.  Yes,  very  often.  There  were  2 
men,  a  short  time  ago — 1  killed  and  the  other  nearly  so — in  the  mines  of  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district,  on  account  of  bad  air.  They  got  down  in  the  mine,  and  then  in 
the  drift  and  then  up  the  raise.  They  were  supposed  to  fall  out  of  the  raise.  One 
of  them  was  killed  and  the  other  put  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  bad  air? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  for  men  to  come  home  on  that  account,  and  does  it  occur  often? — 
A.  Well,  they  seldom  go  home  on  account  of  it.  They  have  to  be  helped  out,  and 
are  unable  to  do  very  much.  If  a  man  is  knocked  out  in  the  smoke  or  bad  air  he 
generally  becomes  senseless,  and  he  has  to  lie  somewhere  until  he  gets  over  it,  where 
he  can  get  the  fresh  air.  He  usually  goes  to  work  again  when  he  comes  to.  He  may 
go  home  if  he  feels  too  bad.  A  man  who  is  not  used  to  going  in  the  mines  has  no 
idea  of  how  much  powder  smoke  a  miner  is  obliged  to  eat. 

Q.  Is  there  no  "way  of  regulating  the  matter  so  that  the  smoke  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is.  They  are  supposed  to  shoot 
as  they  go  off  shift.  Of  course,  they  blast  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it,  but  it 
is  usually  when  they  are  going  off  shift,  and  then  the  other  shift  comes  on  before  the 
smoke  gets  out,  usually. 

Q.  If  there  was  proper  ventilation  in  the  mines,  would  the  smoke  caused  by  the 
shots  not  be  cleared  out  by  the  time  the  other  shift  came  on? — A.  That  would  depend 
upon  how  much  time  intervened  between  the  two  shifts. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  intervene — an  hour? — A.  Different  times.  Sometimes  one 
shift  will  relieve  another  right  on  the  minute,  and  others  may  be  half  an  hour,  and 
some  an  hour.  Also  the  atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  the  time  that  it  takes 
for  the  smoke  to  get  out  of  a  mine.  In  tunes  of  heavy  air  the  smoke  will  hang  on 
longer. 

Q.  What  system  of  ventilation  is  usually  in  operation  here,  furnace  or  fan? — A. 
There  are  seldom  any  means. 
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Q.  Do  they  have  nothing  but  the  natural  ventilation? — A.  That  is  about  all.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  where  there  is  a  fan.  In  the  places  where  the  men  can 
not  stand  it  they  occassionally  put  in  a  fan. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fan  put  in? — A.  Usually  on  the  surface  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
opening. 

Q.  To  ventilate  the  whole  mine? — A.  To  ventilate  a  certain  place.  Suppose  a  drift 
would  be  in  a  long  way  and  the  air  bad,  they  would  place  a  fan  somewhere  outside 
and  run  it  and  blow  air  in  through  a  pipe.  That  is  the  way  the  fans  are  used.  And 
they  fix  the  pipe  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  inside;  that  draws  the  smoke 
out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fan  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  air  shaft  to  ventilate  tin- 
whole  mine? — A.  No;  I  have  never  seen  a  fan  of  that  kind.  The  only  fans  I  ever 
saw  used  were  to  blow  air  into  a  certain  drift,  or  it  may  be  an  upraise,  and  it  may  be 
intended  to  blow  it  into  three  or  four  different  places. 

Q.  Through  pipes? — A.  Yes 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  believe  that  the  laws  providing  for  safety  and  ventilation  are 
not  so  framed  and  carried  out  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  so  far  as 
their  health  and  safety  is  concerned? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  that  topic? — A.  In  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines — there  are  many  mines  that  have  been  improperly  timbered.  This 
inspection  attempts  to  protect  the  properties.  There  are  so  many  corporations  that 
believe  that  a  man  is  cheaper  than  timber,  that  they  fail  to  put  the  timber  in.  1 
believe  there  have  been  mine  inspectors  in  this  State  for  about  10  years.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  time  when  the  first  one  was  appointed  after  the  law  was  passed.  I 
have  been  working  in  the  State  nearly  all  of  that  time,  and  I  have  actually  seen  1 
deputy  inspector  in  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  years? — A.  About  10  years.  At  that  time  that  inspector  went  through 
a  mine  where  there  were  about  200  men  working  in  about  20  minutes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  believe  the  deputy  inspectors  should  visit  the  mines? — A.  I 
think  that  once  in  3  months  would  not  be  too  often. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  but  1  in  10  years? — A.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  State — 
I  could  not  say  the  exact  time — I  have  seen  but  1  actual  inspector  on  duty. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  is  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
timber  in  the  mines  for  the  safety  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sufficient  air?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thaf  machinery  should  be  inspected? — A.  Yes.  On  the  machinery  there 
is  one  thing  I  happen  to  think  about.  1  believe  it  happened  yesterday  evening  on 
the  Lucky  Gus  mine.  1  heard  there  was  a  man  killed  in  that  mine  before  I  left 
home,  and  that  he  was  brought  down  to  the  morgue  in  Victor.  I  could  not  hear  any 
of  the  particulars  before  I  left,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  that  2  men  were  going  in 
a  bucket  to  the  level  below  them;  that  they  went  a  little  ways  and  the  bucket 
dropped  30  or  40  feet,  and  that  threw  1  man  off.  The  other  man  happened  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  hold  on  to  the  bucket. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explosive  gases  in  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  mined  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  spoke  of  putting  off  your  shots  at  the  lunch 
hour  so  as  to  give  the  smoke  a  chance  to  clear  away.  That  would  be  perfectly  feasi- 
ble where  you  had  a  10-hour  shift. — A.  We  would  do  that  occasionally. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  three  shifts,  and  the  three  shifts  were  to  work  8  hours,  res- 
pectively, would  it  be  impossible  for  them  in  working  8  hours  each  to  wrait  one  moment 
for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  in  the  same  workings  ? — A.  If  the  smoke  is  not  out  they 
are  expected  to  go  in  and  breathe  it. 

Q.  Where  you  have,  8-hour  shifts  and  are  working  continuously,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  when  the  shot  is  put  off? — A.  No;  really  it  does  not.  There  are  certain 
times  when  each  shift  is  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount,  and  they  are  expected  to 
shoot  at  stated  times.  Where  there  are  three  shifts  working  in  the  same  place  they 
usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  sometime  during  the  middle  of  the  shift, 
and  if  they  shot  at  lunch  time  they  could  gt>t  ready  to  shoot  when  they  go  out  to 
lunch,  whatever  time  it  is,  and  as  thev  are  supposed  to  be  out  about  20  minutes 
the  smoke  has  time  to  clear  out,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  plenty  of  pure  air  is  in  the 
mines,  even  if  it  is  mixed  with  powder  smoke,  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  miners? — 
A.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  make  it  uninjurious  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  when  there  is  an  absence  of  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  you  have  the  smoke  as 
well,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  worse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  both  the  absence  of  pure  air  and  the  smoke  to  contend  with  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have  plenty  of  pure  air  the  smoke  is  less  injurious  to 
the  miner,  and  will  not  remain  in  the  mine  very  long? — A.  Certainly;  the  better  the 
ventilation  the  quicker  it  will  go. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Where  you  have  three  8-hour  shifts,  does  one  not 
follow  immediately  the  one  on  duty  stops  work? — A.  Yes;  where  there  are  three 
shifts  they  are  supposed  to  relieve  each  other  right  at  the  place  where  they  work. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  but  little  opportunity  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away,  made 
by  the  leaving  shift,  before  the  succeeding  one  entered  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  ventilation  doubly  necessary,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Good  ventilation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  suggested  awhile  ago  that  the  8-hour  law  did  not  help  the  condition. 
Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  agitation  before  the  legislature,  the  approval  of  the 
press,  etc.,  has  tended  toward  a  better  condition  and  shorter  workday,  whether  we 
have  a  law  or  not? — A.  It  has  possibly  worked  in  that  way  to  influence  some; 
but  I  was  answering  that  question  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  directly 
affected. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  law  and  the  agitation, 
that  a  great  deal  of  mining  will  be  done  on  the  8-hour  workday  ? — A.  I  think  com- 
paratively little. 

Q.  Well,  we  had  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  smelters  tell  us  that  he  will  con- 
tinue three  departments  out  of  four  on  the  8-hour  workday.  Before,  they  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  If  he  tells  us  that,  you  would  consider  that  quite  a  gain,  would 
you  not,  for  the  smelter  men — eleven  hundred  men? — A.  Yes;  I  would  consider 
that  a  gain.  I  suppose  that  is  the  smelter  trust  that  you  refer  to. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Guggenheim  smelter  at  Pueblo. — A.  I 
don't  think  they  will  grant  the  8  hours  unless  they  are  compelled  to. 

Q.  Well,  an  employee  of  the  smelter  trust  was  examined  before  us,  and  he  was  a 
furnace  man  and  had  been  working  for  12  hours,  and  I  think  he  informed  us  that  the 
management  has  agreed  to  put  the  furnace  men,  the  roasters,  and  the  feeders  on  8 
hours,  but  desires  to  hold  the  other  men  on  10  hours.  Now,  would  you  not  regard 
that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  agitation  and  sentiment,  the  condition  of  the  men 
being  thoroughly  seen  by  the  community  as  well  as  by  the  employer?— A.  No;  I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  would  think  it  was  more  the  result  of  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Organized  labor  brought  about  the  law  itself  and  the  agitation;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  There  is  nothing  that 
so  injures  a  cause  as  the  ignorance  of  the  people  generally;  they  don't  understand 
what  a  man  undergoes  who  works  12  hours ;  they  never  see  and  never  hear  about 
it,  and  they  don't  know  the  conditions.  Now,  by  the  agitation,  the  informing  of  the 
people,  you  get  a  public  sentiment  that  moves  the  people  and  moves  the  world,  and 
nothing  without  public  sentiment  is  ever  accomplished.  As  I  understand  it,  even 
the  trust  smelters  now  offer  to  put  three  departments  on  the  8-hour  workday,  and 
what  I  was  asking  was  whether  or  not  that  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  agita- 
tion of  organized  labor  for  an  8-hour  law  and  the  contest  over  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  believe 
that  is  pretty  nearly  it. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  the  mines  at  Ouray  and  Telluride  and  all  over  that  country 
that  formerly  worked  10  hours  now  working  the  8-hour  workday  ? — A.  A  few  of 
them  are  working  8  hours  and  a  few  of  them  have  suspended. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  large  mines  around  Telluride  are  now  working  8  hours ; 
do  you  believe  they  will  go  back  to  the  10-hour  workday  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
the  miners  will  stand  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  a  gain,  and  that,  with  the  start  we  have  made  at  the 
present  time,  the  agitation  that  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  dis- 
cussions on  it,  and  the  vote,  and  the  many  that  started  it  while  the  law  was  in  force — 
don't  you  think  all  this  is  necessarily  quite  a  gain  for  organized  labor  and  that  it  will 
all  end  in  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  will  affect 
that  very  much.  Really,  the  only  benefit  that  I  can  see  is  that  a  few  companies  are 
working  8  hours  in  the  San  Juan. 

Q.  Your  camp  there  practically  settled  that  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  8-hour  law 
is  concerned  there,  through  the  efficiency  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  it  did,  in 
regard  to  the  mining  and  mills.  Some  mechanical  work  is  now  10  and  12  hours  in 
the  mills  and  reduction  works. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  community  that  this  is  the  better  workday? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  have  once  inaugurated  the  improved  system  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  a  backward  step? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  hard  proposition  to  make 
them  work  more  than  8  hours  there. 
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Q.  Whenever  a  gain  is  made  of  that  kind  you  regard  it  as  a  permanent  gaini — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  speaking  of  your  time  check,  you  stated  you  could  not  levy  upon  the 
property.  I  would  take  it  from  the  face  of  the  time  check  that  the  property  was 
being  operated  under  a  lease,  and  that  probably  the  interests  of  the  lessee  were 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  that  his  lease  had  expired. — A.  It  had  not 
expired  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  expired  since,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  probably  that  accounted  for  the  property  going  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  and  being  worked.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the  school  system,  you  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  generally  if  a  manual-training  school  was  made  a 
part  of  the  school,  or  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught  and  made  a  part  of  the 
schools? — A.  I  would  not  be  so  much  in  favor  of  the  manual  training  as  of  the 
mechanical  part. 

Q.  You  also  think  that  a  phrenologist  would  be  beneficial;  that  is,  you  think  that 
the  teacher,  or  some  one  else,  should  study  the  nature  of  the  child  in  order  to  properly 
develop  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  find  the  child's  natural  tendency  and  develop  that,  instead  of 
spending  your  force  in  trying  to  develop  some  very  weak  capacity  that  it  might  have 
and  that  would  probably  never  even  reach  mediocrity? — A.  I  believe  the  school  child 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  follow  some  line  or  some  force  that  he  would  be  natu- 
rally adapted  for,  and  not  made  to  follow  that  which  he  would  not  be  adapted  for; 
that  he  should  be  given  an  education  in  that  in  which  he  could  be  more  successful 
in  life  and  make  a  better  citizen. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  would  develop  the  child  that  nature  made  and  not  try  to 
make  a  new  one? — A.  Yes;  give  him  his  natural  course. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  in  the  general  school  system  of  the  world,  they  are 
trying  to  make  new  individuals  instead  of  trying  to  develop  the  children  that  nature 
made? — A.  I  think  they  make  a  great  many  artificial  ones. 

Q.  If  the  child  has  an  easy  way  hi  life,  by  nature,  the  school-teacher  should  not 
only  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  solve  the  problems  in  mathematics,  but  should 
know  enough  to  study  the  child  and  develop  the  capacity  that  nature  has  given? — 
A.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  teacher  or  professor  in  that  special  line  to  study  the 
condition,  and  find  out  the  education  each  individual  child  should  receive.  I  don't 
believe  any  two  of  them  have  a  head  and  brain  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  If  you  struck  a  Jenny  Lind,  for  instance,  you  would  say  the  musical  talent 
was  the  thing  to  develop? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  struck  an  Edison  you  would  say  his  mechanical  powers  should  be  devel- 
oped; nature  had  given  him  that  and  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
it?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  develop  that  instead  of  trying  to  lift  up  some  small  capacity 
that  he  had  and  that  never  could  succeed  to  any  great  extent? — A.  I  would. 

Q..  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favor  of  developing  every  great  industry  by  the  State? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  before  us  who  have  spoken  upon 
the  convict-labor  question.  They  have  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  some  val- 
leys in  the  State  that  are  not  accessible  and  that  would  not  invite  capital  hi  the 
ordinary  way,  and  would  not  employ  labor  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  stockades 
of  the  penitentiary  could  be  maintained  there  about  as  cheaply  as  at  Canon  City,  and 
the  convicts  could  tunnel  these  mountains  and  divert  the  waters  into  the  great  val- 
leys and  make  many  homes  for  the  people,  and  yet  not  come  in  competition  with 
free  labor  in  any  manner  whatever.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  in  enterprises  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  objection? — A.  In  the  first  place  there  are  a  few  thousand 
men  in  this  State  looking  for  just  such  jobs  as  driving  tunnels,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  hungry,  and  their  families  are  hungry,  and  they  want  such  work  as  that  if  it  is  to 
be  done  by  the  State.  They  want  that  work  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, hi  preference  to  the  convict.  Now,  the  proposition  that  arises  in  my  mind,  that 
would  be  far  better  for  the  State  and  of  more  credit  to  the  people  and  to  their  inter- 
ests than  to  do  the  work  by  convict  labor,  would  be  for  the  State  to  do  that  work 
and  issue  State  warrants,  noninterest  bearing,  to  the  individual  that  does  that  work, 
and  make  those  warrants  by  law  acceptable  for  taxes  in  the  State,  and  incorporate 
in  the  same  law  a  clause  that  the  State  shall  receive  those  warrants  in  payment  for 
such  land  as  the  tunnels  would  water  and  irrigate. 

Q.  While  that  might  be  a  better  plan,  provided  that  it  could  ever  be  made  remu- 
nerative, the  former  witnesses  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that 
the  State  would  never  undertake,  and  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that  private  capi- 
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tal  would  never  undertake,  and  that  as  we  had  to  maintain  the  convict  anyway,  that 
by  using  his  labor  in  that  way  nobody  would  be  injured  and  that  much  work  would 
be  finally  done  that  otherwise  would  never  be  done. — A.  I  still  maintain  that  it 
deprives  the  free  labor  of  a  chance  to  maintain  itself. 

Q.  They  say  it  is  something  that  would  not  invite  capital. — A.  Suppose  the  State 
would  take  charge  of  it.  It  would  not  cost  the  State,  under  the  proposition  I  made, 
one  cent  of  money — what  we  call  money.  It  could  by  law  make  these  warrants 
acceptable  for  taxes.  They  would  necessarily  carry  that  much  power,  and  the  people 
that  did  the  work  would  very  readily  accept  them  for  pay.  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
could  get  10,00  men  in  this  State  now  that  would  take  that  kind  of  a  job,  and  willingly 
do  it. 

Q.  We  have  this  convict  labor  on  hand;  we  have  to  feed  and  clothe  it,  and  we  don't 
want  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  anything  that  is  liable  to  be  done  by  free  labor. 
Now,  why  not  put  it  where  it  will  be  of  help  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  where 
they  will  get  some  good  of  this  labor  without  its  competing  with  free  labor? — A.  I 
fail  to  see  any  place  you  can  employ  convict  labor  where  it  will  not  interfere 
and  come  in  direct  conflict  with  free  labor.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it  until  such  a 
time  as  there  was  not  a  free  man  out  of  employment  who  is  willing  to  work.  I 
believe  if  that  work  was  done  by  convict  labor  the  charges  of  the  surveying 
engineers,  etc.,  would  cost  the  State  more  than  it  would  to  hire  free  labor  to  do  it. 
There  would  be  so  much  extra  cost  and  extra  expense  that  it  would  cost  more  money 
than  it  would  to  hire  free  laboring  men  to  do  the  work.  Now,  as  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  convicts,  I  find  that  it  is  the  workingman  principally  that  pays  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  these  same  convicts  that  you  are  talking  about.  If  he  rents  a  building,  he 
pays  from  500  to  1,000  per  cent,  more  tax  valuation  than  the  man  who  owns  it,  so  that 
it  is  the  workingman  that  the  burden  falls  on  instead  of  the  property  owner,  and  when 
you  can  do  anything  to  benefit  the  wage-earner,  the  man  who  has  not  a  deed  to  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then  you  will  benefit 
the  people.  When  you  lighten  his  taxes  you  lighten  the  taxes  of  the  man  who  pays 
it  direct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  believe  it  is  generally  accepted  as  true  that  the  majority 
of  convicts,  if  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and.  unemployed,  will  become  insane. 
Would  you  subject  them  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  insane  in  addition  to  incar- 
ceration?— A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  solitary  confinement,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
unnecessary  and  unjust  arrangement.  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  moving  around  and  mingling  with  each  other.  Classify  them,  if  you  see  fit,  in  the 
building  or  in  the  stockade;  give  them  leisure,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  themselves.  Don't  bury  them  in  the  rock  pile  or  in  some  tunnel  and  deprive 
some  other  man,  some  free  man,  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar.  If  a  man  goes 
in  as  a  convict,  give  him  a  chance  to  learn  something,  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  himself.  Give  him  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Give  him  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade? — A.  No;  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  any 
manual  labor  at  all.  Let  him  study  and  read.  I  would  not  put  him  at  any  remuner- 
ative business.  I  believe  it  would  be  punishment  sufficient  to  keep  him  confined. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  severe  than  to  make  him  work.  Give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  hjmself,  and  then  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  reform, 
if  it  is  not  too  late. 

Q.  I  infer  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  immigration  legislation  as  will  keep  out  all  illiterate,  pauper,  and  crim- 
inal immigrants? — A.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  generally  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  under  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  Regardless  of  whether  these  members  of  organized  labor  are  native  Americans 
or  naturalized  citizens? — A.  Well,  I  think  as  a  class  that  they  look  at  the  immigra- 
tion question  in  that  way.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Some  people  will  say, 
throw  the  gates  open  and  let  everybody  come. 

Q.  But  the  heads  of  organized  labor  of  the  East  and  middle  West,  who  have  been 
1  >efore  the  commission,  say  that  the  foreigners  and  the  sons  of  foreigners  are  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  such  restriction.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  commission  should 
recommend  improved  immigration  laws,  looking  to  the  keeping  out  of  this  class  of 
immigrants,  that  the  organized  labor  of  the  West  would  support  that  legislation  and 
that  they  would  be  behind  it  with  their  moral  influence? — A.  They  might  support  it, 
but  they  would  far  rather  support  the  Government  ownership  of  utilities. 

Q.  It  is  more  probable  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  to  have  such  legislation  as 
that  than  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  for  the  Government  ownership,  and  in  that 
event  you  think  that  organized  labor  would  favor  such  legislation,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  this  State  being  about  the  same  as 
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they  were  20  years  ago,  or  probably  smaller  wages  are  paid  now.— A.  I  think  that 
they  have  a  downward  tendency;  I  think  they  are  going  down  a  little. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  the  purchasing  price  of  the  wages  you  get  now  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  price  of  the  wages  of  20  years  ago?  Can  you  buy  more  flour  for 
a  dollar  now,  and  more  bacon,  more  coffee,  and  more  sugar? — A.  I  guess  probably 
you  can.  I  have  paid  pretty  high  prices  for  bacon  in  this  State. 

Q.  And  you  have  paid  twice  the  price  for  sugar  that  you  have  to  pay  now,  have 
you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  guess  probablylt  has  been  higher.  Coffee 
I  know  has  been  higher,  but  how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  nearly  everything  you  have  to  buy  you  can  now  get  very 
much  more  for  a  dollar  than  you  could  15  or  20  years  ago?— A.  Well,  a  good  many 
commodities  you  can;  some  you  can  not. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  respect  the  wages  perhaps  are  no  lower  than  they  were  20 
years  ago,  are  they? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  purchasing  power  is  concerned,  I  know 
they  are  not  very  much  lower.  I  don't  think  they  are  very  much  lower;  they  may 
be  a  little.  I  am  speaking  of  the  metalliferous  miners.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  coal 
miners.  I  think  the  price  paid  the  coal  miners  is  a  whole  lot  lower  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  You  think  the  workingman  of  to-day  dresses  better  and  enjoys  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  he  did  20  years  ago,  do  you  not?— A.  No.  I  don't  believe  they 
dress  any  better,  and  I  don't  believe  they  enjoy  any  more  of  the  luxuries.  I  believe 
they  read  more  and  probably  think  a  great  deal  more.  Twenty  years  ago  in  this 
State  they  could  work  all  the  time  if  they  wanted  to,  and  now  they  are  pretty  lucky 
if  they  get  in  half  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  You  think  the  purchasing  price  of  your  wages  now  is 
probably  greater  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Is  that  not  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the 
improved  methods  of  production,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  clothing 
and  the  price  of  practically  everything  you  buy? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  price  of 
clothing  is  concerned,  I  attribute  that  to  the  sweat-shop  system  of  the  East.  I  don't 
know  that  the  consumer  gets  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  *of  the  sweat-shop  system, 
but  you  can  make  a  yard  of  cloth  for  about  one-fourth  of  what  you  could  make  it 
for  50  years  ago.  I  don't  know  as  that  is  the  amount  exactly,  but  you  can  cer- 
tainly make  it  cheaper  than  50  years  ago. 

Q.  And  they  can  probably  make  50  yards  of  lace  now  at  the  same  price  that  they 
could  make  1  for  before  the  great  lace  machines  were  put  into  use;  and  all  kinds 
of  labor-saving  machinery  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  buying  more  for  a  dollar 
than  ever  before.  Now,  would  you  say  that  the  laboring  man  should  receive  his 
just  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  all  these  lower  prices  of  production? — A.  I  think 
he  should. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  pay  the  same  price  for  the  things  you  buy,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  them  reduce  your  wages;  that  is,  you  want  a  part  of  the  benefits  of 
cheap  production? — A.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  we  produce. 
If  we  can  produce  enough  in  1  hour  to  keep  and  maintain  us  a  day,  I  think  that 
1  hour  should  be  all  that  we  should  work,  and  I  think  that  1  hour's  work  should 
buy  the  maintenance  for  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  the  more  improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  we  obtain,  the  less 
effort  it  takes  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  are  rightly  distributed. — A.  Yes, 
if  rightly  distributed. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  your  ideas  of  the  Government  ownership  of  the  utilities. 
I  understand  by  that,  that  you  would  have  the  Government  own  the  railroads. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  the  benefits  bear  upon  each  individual? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  man  ship  100  pounds  as  cheaply  as  he  would  ship  a  carload? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  one  can  buy  1  postage  stamp  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  100? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  it  so  that  an  individual  could  ship  a  sack  of  ore  as  cheaply 
as  he  could  ship  a  car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  can  ever  be  maintained 
until  you  give  an  ordinary  individual  or  small  producer  the  same  advantage  as  you 
do  the  great  producer  over  the  transportation  lines? — A.  I  don't  believe  you  can 
ever  give  them  that  chance  so  long  as  the  railroad  transportation  is  owned  by  indi- 
vidual or  private  concerns.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  stop  discrimination 
by  legislation. 

Q.  Never  has  succeeded,  has  it,  in  any  country  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  believe  they  will  find  some  way  to  avoid  it, 
and  give  the  big  customer  the  benefit  of  a  rebate  in  some  way. 
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Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  small  customers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance  the  great  rebate  given  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  elevators, 
as  disclosed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  naturally  destroy 
the  individual  farmers? — A.  Yes;  he  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Q.  He  can  not  ship  his  grain;  it  is  impossible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  other  utilities  would  you  have  the  State  own? — A.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  lines.  I  think  they  should  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  postal  sys- 
tem. The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  coal  produced  and  sold  at  actual  cost  to  the  people.  Manufacturing 
in  all  of  its  departments  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Government;  that  is, 
manufacture  the  necessary  articles  for  the  people  to  use,  and  give  them  to  the  people 
at  cost.  Where  cities  and  towns  are  unable,  for  financial  reasons,  to  have  electric 
lights  or  gas,  I  think  the  Government  should  step  in  and  help  them  put  in  electric 
lights  or  gas  for  lighting  purposes;  also  waterworks  systems  and  street  railways.  I 
think  all  such  utilities  should  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Have  you  read  of  the  experiments  on  street  cars  and  other  utilities  in  the 
European  countries  ? — A.  I  have,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  success  there  ? — A.  They  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  patrons. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  government  of  New  Zealand  ? — A.  I  have 
read  very  little  of  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  have  a  law  there  whereby  the  government  insures  the  life 
of  the  individual  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Being  in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  lines  and  coal  mines,  could  you  say  that  a  line  should  be 
drawn  against  the  Government  ownership  or  operation  of  any  industry  ? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  the  system  of  government  that  is  outlined  in 
Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward?" — A.  Something  on  that  line.  There  is  another 
point.  The  witness  that  was  here  before  me — I  think  I  heard  him  say,  in  speaking 
of  the  oil  proposition,  that  oil  was  20  cents  a  gallon.  I  want  to  state  that  in  our  town 
it  is  25  cents  a  gallon,  and  we  are  about  40  miles  from  where  it  is  produced;  and  here 
in  the  city  of  Denver  it  is  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  Denver  is  probably  150  miles  from 
where  it  is  produced. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  does  the  question  of  coal  run? — A.  Along  the 
same  line;  the  nearer  the  mines  the  higher  the  price  of  coal.  I  pay  $5.50,  $6,  and 
$7  per  ton  for  coal,  and  I  guess  you  could  buy  it  here  for  $3,  $4,  or  $5  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  common  thing  in  railroad  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  That  they  often  charge  more  to  stop  than  they  do  to  go  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  started  to  ship  a  car  of  cattle  from  here  to  Grand  Junction 
they  would  charge  you  a  higher  price  than  if  you  went  on  through  to  Utah? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  about  cattle.  I  am  not  posted  on  that;  but  speaking  of  that  oil  propo- 
sition, and  the  general  system  of  it,  that  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  there  is 
discrimination  somewhere.  They  could  not  haul  it  150  miles  and  sell  it  cheaper 
than  they  could  haul  it  40  miles  and  sell  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  goods  are  brought  from  Liverpool  here  cheaper  than 
from  New  York  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  establish  postal  savings  banks.  I  think  it  would  be  oeneficial  to  the  people, 
in  place  of  intrusting  what  they  might  be  able  to  save  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  general  law  passed  in  the  United  States  to  tax  the  corpora- 
tions to  the  full  limit  of  their  valuation;  that  is,  whatever  they  are  stocked  for. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  out  watered  stock,  do  you? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  your  remedy  for  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  stock?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  taxing  their  franchise  value? — A.  Yes, 
for  the  full  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be  stocked  for.  A  street-car  franchise  that  is 
stocked  for  $2,000,000  I  would  tax  at  two  millions;  put  the  taxable  valuation  at  two 
millions,  or  whatever  it  is  stocked  for. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  having  the  Colorado  legislature  pass  a  law 
similar  to  the  Ford  bill,  which  the  New  York  legislature  adopted? — A.  If  necessary 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  law  to  be  passed  whenever  and  wherever  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tax  corporations  and  their  franchises  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  can  tax  their  franchises  in  this  State  now  without  additional  legislation, 
can  you  not? — A.  I  don't  believe  we  can. 
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DENVER,  COLO.,  July  18,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  DOYLE. 

Mine  operator,  lldor,  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  July  18,  1899,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  Doyle,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Representative  BELL.)     What  is  your  residence  ? — A.  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Since  the  24th  day  of  December,  1891. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  time  ? — A.  Mining  operator. 

Q.  What  mines  have  you  worked? — A.  The  Portland,  Professor  Grubbs,  Bobtail, 
and  Bobtail  Nos.  2  and  3,  Devil's  Own,  Tidal  Wave,  Uintah  Tunnel,  Providence, 
Reform,  Gold  Sovereign,  Juanita,  Bennie,  and  Daphne. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  mines  producers  of  shipping  ore  ? — A.  The  Portland  was  the 
largest,  and  it  is  included  in  The  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  that  mine  when  you  were  connected 
with  it? — A.  The  greatest  tonnage  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

Q.  That  was  from  the  Portland  ? — A.  Yes,  of  any  mine  within  the  district. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  ore  generally? — A.  The  first  ore  that  was  shipped 
was  shipped  to  The  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  You  shipped  it  over  the  railroad  lines  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  contract  with  the  railroads,  or  pay  the  regular  rate? — A.  Paid 
the  regular  rate. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  entering  Cripple  Creek  have  a  published  schedule  of  rates 
posted  so  anybody  can  look  at  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  that  rate? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  others  generally  paid  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes;  they  all 
paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  There  were  other  mines  shipping  at  the  same  time  you  were? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them? — A.  Yes;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mines,  all  of  them  that  were  not  connected  with 
your  group,  paid  the  same  rate  that  you  did? — A.  I  think  they  all  paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  system  of  rebates  in  that  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  in  your  own  way  the  complete  story  embracing  the  entire 
condition. — A.  When  the  Portland  mine  became  developed  and  became  a  regular 
shipper  in  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  there  were  two  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  mining  district,  both  accessible;  one,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
other  The  Midland  Terminal,  all  the  ores  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company 
going  over  the  Midland  Terminal  and  connecting  lines,  and  therefore  none  going  over 
the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek.  The  manager,  or,  in  other  words,  the  president  and 
superintendent  of  the  other  road,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  endeavored  to 
make  some  arrangements  whereby  they  could  get  a  part  of  the  ore  that  was  being 
produced,  or  a  portion  thereof,  one-half  to  one  road  and  one-half  to  the  other  road, 
and  called  quite  frequently  at  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company's  office.  Myself  and 
the  manager,  John  Harnan,  wished  to  send  some  ore  over  both  roads,  or  in  other 
words  give  an  equal  amount  to  the  Midland  Terminal  and  the  Florence  and  Cripple 
Creek.  We  were  both  officers  and  directors  of  the  Portland  Company.  We  were 
unable,  being  two  out  of  five  directors,  to  get  any  ore  shipped  over  the  Florence  and 
Cripple  Creek  road.  It  was  brought  np  before  the  directors'  meeting,  but  the  ore 
still  continued  to  be  shipped  over  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad.  The  bringing  ot 
the  matter  before  the  board  of  directors,  requesting  part  of  the  shipments  over  other 
railroads  than  those  over  which  it  was  going,  brought  to  my  knowledge  the  fact  that 
rebates  were  being  paid  by  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rebates? — A.  I  should  judge  that  for  the  year  1896, 
on  all  the  ore  that  was  shipped  over  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad  and  to  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Works  in  Denver,  a  rebate  of  $1.50  per  ton  was  given  on  every  ton 
of  ore.  That  is  the  only  way  I  know  that  rebates  were  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  amount? — A.  I  judge  50  or  60  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  rebates  in  1896? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  given  to  you  why  you  should  receive  a  smaller  rate  of 
freight  than  vour  neighbors? — A.  No.  When  the  road  was  new  it  was  in  debt.  It 
had  practically  been  built  by  the  money  derived  from  bonds  that  were  placed  in 
New  York  and  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  shipment  of  100  tons  of  ore  per  day  over  that 
road  would  mean  the  earning  of  considerable  money  to  it  if  they  could  insure  the 
constant  shipment  of  the  entire  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Independence  mine  paid  for  the  same  freight? — A  They 
paid  the  same  rate  we  paid. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  that  in  talking  with  the  management? — A.  Mr.  Stratton  was  a 
director  and  officer  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  owning  one-sixth  of  the 
stock,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  rebates  that  were  being  paid  to 
the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  received  by  him  and  not 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  He  looked  the  matter  of  rebates  up  and 
he  told  me  that  the  Independence  was  receiving  the  same  rebate,  and  he  also  told 
me  that  he  had  conversations  with  the  owners  of  the  large  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  and  they  told  him  that  all  companies  were  receiving  rebates.  The 
reason  he  told  me  that  was  that  the  president  had  kept  the  60  or  70  thousand  dollars 
he  had  received  in  rebates,  and  had  not  turned  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  all  rebates  received  by  the  other  mines  were  turned  into  the  company  in  the 
regular  manner. 

Q.  Your  rebates  were  turned  in  as  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  your  company? — 
A.  No;  there  was  not  a  dollar,  to  my  knowledge,  turned  into  the  company. 

Q.  They  were  received  by  the  president? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  small  individual  miners,  owners  or  lessees,  in  that 
district,  get  a  rebate? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  It  was  only  those  miners  which  made  a  great  production  that  received  rebates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  Portland  and  the  Independence  rank;  as  among  the  best  mines  in 
the  State? — A.  They  are  considered  the  best  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  that  the  owners  of  these  mines 
should  have  these  rebates  to  encourage  them  to  develop  their  properties? — A.  No; 
both  mines  paid  from  grass  roots. 

Q.  You  would  have  done  the  same  development  work  and  made  the  same  pro- 
duction if  you  had  paid  the  regular  freight  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  induce  the  production? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  your  company  and  the  Independence  company  more  able  to  stand  the 
regular  freight  rate  than  the  ordinary  smaller  mine  in  that  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  just  discrimination,  or  an  unjust  one? — A.  I  think  it 
was  an  unjust  one,  so  much  so  that  I  reported  it  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Port- 
land Gold  Mining  Company. 

Q.  And  the  members  favored  the  idea  that  they  should  secure  a  discrimination? — 
A.  Filed  written  charges,  that  are  on  file  now  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
Company. 

Q.  What  action,  if  any,  was  taken  on  those  charges? — A.  The  entire  legal  force  of 
the  company  was  brought  into  consultation,  and  Mr.  Harnan  and  myself,  through  my 
attorney  (Scott  Ash  ton,  at  Victor) ,  prepared  a  petition  for  a  receiver  of  the  mine,  to  be 
presented  to  the  United  States  court,  but  it  was  never  filed ;  Mr.  Harnan  admitting 
with  me,  hi  writing,  that  rebates  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  on  each  ton  of  ore  were  being 
received. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that,  legally  speaking,  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  And  that  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  private  property  can  be  taken  upon 
which  to  build  a  railroad  only  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  understand  it  in  that  way.  I  presume  that  is  the  law,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  they  do.  That  is  not  the  way  they  did  on  the  Portland  property. 

Q.  They  took  it  without  proceeding  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  did  they? — 
A.  With  shotguns. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand  the  law  to  be  that  if  a  company  desires  to  build  a  railroad 
and  a  private  owner  of  property  objects  to  the  company  going  over  that  property,  the 
road  files  a  petition  in  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stating  that  it  is  a  public  institution  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  to  have  that  land  over  which  to  run  a  railroad.  The  court  then  estimates 
the  damages  to  the  land  by  reason  of  the  railroad  crossing  it,  and  then,  upon  pay- 
ment of  that  by  the  railroad  company,  enjoins  the  owner  of  the  land  from  inter- 
fering?— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  way. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  method  of.  securing  a  right  of  way  for  a  public  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  that,  do  you  believe  that  the  benefits  of  this  public  institution 
should  bear  equally  upon  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  individualism  or  equal  rights  of  our  people  can  be 
maintained  at  all  without  this  great  institution  is  made  to  give  its  benefits  equally  to 
all  the  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  your  experience,  what  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  a  method  of 
restraining  these  public  institutions  from  making  these  discriminations? — A.  I  think 
the  laws,  if  we  have  any  to  that  effect  should  be  enforced  most  rigidly. 
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Q.  And  if  we  have  no  such  laws,  that  we  should  have  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  would  enlighten  the  commission 
connected  with  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates  in  your  mining  camp  or  else- 
where?-.^. I  don't  know  anything  of  discrimination  outside  of  that  camp.  I  do 
know  that  they  do  discriminate  in  that  camp. 

Q.  And  the  discrimination  is  in  favor  of  those  best  able  to  pay  the  freights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  that  is  where  the  discrimination  always 
goes? — A.  I  have  always  observed  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  burdens  are  taken  off  of  those  who  are  most  powerful  and 
most  able  to  bear  them,  and  placed  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them? — A. 
That  is  my  observation  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  rebates  received  by  your 
mine,  50  or  60  thousand  dollars,  as  you  have  stated,  were  not  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  of  your  company? — A.  Yes;  it  was;  it  was  divided  among  the 
directors. 

Q.  It  was  divided  among  the  directors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors? — A.  One  thousand  dollars  is  what  the  president 
gave  me;  that  is  how  I  know  we  received  the  rebates;  that  is  why  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  How  many  directors  did  your  company  have? — A.  Five. 

Q.  And  2  of  those  directors  were  in  favor  of  dividing  the  shipment  of  their  ores 
between  different  railroads? — A.  Two  of  the  directors  knew  nothing  about  it.  That 
is  why  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  2  of  the  directors  favored  the 
division  of  the  shipments  between  two  different  lines  of  road? — A.  Yes;  that  was 
Mr.  Harnan  and  myself. 

Q.  Three  on  the  other  side  against  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  president  being  among  the  three,  was  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  3  directors  who  were  opposed  to  that 
plan,  opposed  it  because  of  the  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  no  division  of  money  up  to  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  division  would  have  been  made  if  the  matter  went 
along  smoothly  and  without  any  question  arising? — A.  No.  I  believe  the  smelters 
pay  rebates. 

Q.  Then  to  put  the  question  plainly,  was  net  the  plan,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
rebates,  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  those  3  directors  exclusively? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  was  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  president  of  the  Midland  Terminal  road,  with 
the  others.  H.  Collbran  was  the  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  With  the  other  three  directors  of  your  company? — A.  I  think  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  directors. 

Q.  It  was  evidently  calculated  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  so  far  as  the 
railroad  received  the  freight? — A.  I  think  Collbran  entered  into  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  received,  hi  your  opinion,  kept  by  the  president  or  divided 
between  himself  and  the  other  two  directors? — A.  No;  I  think  he  kept  it. 

Q.  You  think  he  kept  it  himself? — A.  Yes.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Stratton  that  the 
account  was  known  as  the  culvert  account,  from  which  the  rebates  were  paid. 

Q.  This  was  the  Midland  Terminal  road  that  wras  paying  the  rebates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  ore  was  shipped  at  that  time  to  Pueblo? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  mines  to  Denver? — A.  To  Denver,  let  me  see — 
it  is  32  miles  from  Victor  to  Divide  and  about  an  equal  distance,  32  miles,  from  Divide 
to  Colorado  Springs,  and  about  74  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Denver. 

Q.  The  shortest  haul  then  being  about  32  miles,  and  the  longest  74  miles? — A.  It 
goes  over  three  lines  of  railroad;  32  miles  over  the  Midland  Terminal,  32  miles  over 
the  Colorado  Midland,  and  74  miles  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  all  about  140  miles? — A.  That  is  the  entire  distance. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  per  ton  from  the  mine? — A.  Approximately  $5  per  ton. 

Q.  Was  that  not  an  extremely  high  rate? — A.  It  is  the  same  rate  now  as  it  was 
then.  We  hauled  by  wagons  the  first  shipment  ever  made  from  the  district — 25  miles 
by  wagon  and  the  remaining  distance  by  rail,  at  the  same  rate  we  pay  now,  when  we 
load  it  into  the  cars  at  the  mine. 

Q.  When  you  hauled  by  wagons  was  the  cost  borne  by  the  railroad  company  or  by 
you? — A.  By  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  preventing  such  rebates  or  discrimination? — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  think  we  have. 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  effort  made  to  punish  violators  at  any  time? — A.  I  think 
that  men  here  in  Denver  have  taken  the  matter  up — manufacturers  here  in  Denver. 
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George  Kindall,  a  manufacturer  of  mattresses,  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result?— A.  The  usual. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Nothing  accomplished.  The- bookkeeper  of  the  Independ- 
ence mine  adjoining  the  Portland  told  me  and  another  director  of  the  Portland  com- 
pany that  the  Independence  ore  is  treated  for  $2.85,  or  was  then,  at  that  time,  less 
than  the  Portland  ore  was,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Omaha  and  Grant  rebated 
$2.85.  I  think  they  now  rebate  $1.85  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Grant  company  is  receiving  that? — A.  No;  the  Portland  com- 
pany receives  it  from  the  Grant  company. 

Q.  For  every  ton  of  ore  purchased  by  the  Grant  company? — A.  That  is  what  the 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Independence,  stated  to  me  and  other  directors  of  the 
Portland  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  in  which  rebates  were  paid  or  discrimina- 
tions practiced? — A.  I  don't,  only  what  Mr.  Stratton  told  me — that  on  his  investiga- 
tion he  found  every  mine  he  was  connected  with  was  receiving  rebates. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Stratton  a  large  producer? — A.  The  largest  individual  producer  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  mining  district  at  that  time. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  causes  the  vast  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducer; is  it  because  of  the  excessive  amount  of  material  shipped? — A.  I  presume  so. 
I  never  did  any  inside  business,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  why  they  do  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  belief,  do  you  believe  that  practice  is  generally  carried  out; 
systematically  carried  out? — A.  I  believe  there  are  men  living  on  rebates;  they  don't 
make  a  dollar  in  the  business,  but  live  by  the  rebates. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  enters  into  other  branches  of  business  besides  the  shipping  of 
ore? — A.  All  branches;  everybody  gets  it.  I  think  there  are  merchants  in  Denver 
to-day  selling  goods  who  don't  make  a  dollar  on  the  goods,  but  live  off  of  the  rebates. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  practice? — A.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  a  small  individual  producer  can  possibly 
exist  under  such  practices? — A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  virtually  forced  to  the  wall,  is  he? — A.  He  is.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with 
him. 

Q.  Is  there  at  any  time  discrimination  practiced  in  the  distribution  of  shipping 
facilities,  cars,  etc.,  that  you  have  noticed? — A.  There  is. 

Q.  Who  was  favored  by  that  practice? — A.  The  larger  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  yourself,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  proportion  of  the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  was 
shipped  in  1896  from  the  Independence,  Portland,  and  other  mines  that  had  the 
rebate?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  other  mines— the  Portland  only — nearly  all  ore  from 
the  Portland. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  that  bear  to  the  whole  shipment  from  Cripple  Creek? — A. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  shipped  was  shipped  to  Denver  where  the 
freight  rate  was  $5,  because  the  rebate  to  the  shipper  netted  more  than  did  the  value 
of  the  ore. 

Q.  Suppose  the  smaller  shippers  had  gotten  their  proportion  of  the  money  that 
your  company  and  the  Independence  company  got  as  rebates,  would  it  not  have 
reduced  their  freight  at  least  $1  per  ton? — A.  It  would  have  increased  the  production 
of  the  camp  quite  considerably. 

Q.  Often  $1  measures  the  difference  between  failure  and  success? — A.  It  does  often; 
yes.  It  is  the  case  in  many  instances  in  mining. 

Q.  You  realize  that  of  that  $1.50  that  was  awarded  to  your  company  and  to  the 
Independence  Company  a  just  proportion  of  it  was  really  due  to  the  other  shippers? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  had  the  right  to  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  the  fact  that  the  Portland  company  was  receiving 
rebates  came  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you? — A,  It  did. 

Q.  Then  you  filed  a  protest  against  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  they  had  given  you  $1,000?— A.  I  did  ;  with  a  fellow-director,  John 
Harnan. 

Q.  There  were  5  directors,  you  say,  in  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  rebates  were  divided  among  the  5  directors? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  don't  know.  We  tried  to  bring  it  up  in  the  company  to  find  out  where  it  was  dis- 
tributed. We  knew  the  company  didn't  get  it,  nor  the  shareholders  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  gave  you  such  a  small  amount  of  it? — A.  That 
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was  only  my  proportion  in  one  month.  That  was  for  that  month.  The  railroads 
must  have  paid  $5,000. 

Q.  The  time  for  which  rebates  were  paid,  so  far  as  you  have  correct  knowledge, 
would  show  just  1  year? — A.  No ;  I  think  rebates  are  being  paid  this  moment. 

Q.  But  as  to  your  knowledge;  your  knowledge  covers  a  period  of  1  year? — A.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  it  from  other  concerns ;  men  who  are  shipping  and 
m  charge  of  the  shipments  of  mines  where  rebates  are  now  being  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  you  could  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  which  would  be  corroborative  of  your  testimony? — A.  Not  in  my 
possession.  I  am  at  present  in  jail.  I  have  them  in  Victor.  You  might  have  all 
these  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Portland  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Mr.  Harnan,  J.  H.  Waters,  superintendent  of  the  Midland  Ter- 
minal, and  a  dozen  people,  to  substantiate  what  I  say,  if  they  were  subpoenaed. 

Q.  You  are  operating  mines  and  shipping  now  over  the  railroads? — A.  I  am  not 
shipping  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  would  be  shipping  if  the  smelters  were  not  shut  down? — A.  No;  I  would 
be  shipping  if  I  was  at  liberty.  I  am  not  personally  operating  my  properties.  I  have 
properties  now  being  worked,  but  it  is  principally  the  development  work. 

Q.  Are  the  parties  operating  them  shipping  ore  over  the  railroads? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  previously  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  receiving  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  they  been  offered  any  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  protest  against  the  practice  of  rebates  is  used  against  you 
in  an  invidious  way  in  the  shipment  of  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  desire  the  best  of 
your  neighbor  in  the  use  of  this  public  institution? — A.  No.  I  will  take  an  equal 
chance  at  all  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  mentioned 
stated  before  this  commission  that  there  was  no  discrimination  in  freights  to  their 
knowledge? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  is  to-day  paying 
rebates  on  the  ores  that  are  shipped  to  his  smelters. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  Mr.  Grant  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  smelter 
trust?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  Mr.  Grant  you  refer  to,  is  who? — A.  Bookkeeper  at  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  what  relation  has  he  to  the  rebates? — A.  He  is  the  bookkeeper  at  the 
Independence  mine  and  knows  of  the  rebates,  I  presume,  not  only  from  railroads 
but  from  smelters  also. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else,  any  other  subject  you  care  to  speak  of  that  is  pertinent 
to  this  investigation? — A.  As  to  the  protection  of  men  in  the  mines,  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  that. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  any  subject  that  is  pertinent  to  this  investi- 
gation, and  that  is  certainly  so. — A.  Most  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mining 
district  have  a  blanket-insurance  policy  usually  taken  out  in  some  English  or  German 
insurance  company,  and  every  man  pays  $1  per  month  and  that  dollar  is  deducted 
from  his  pay,  and  oftentimes  when  he  is  killed — they  average,  perhaps,  1  a  day, 
in  one  manner  or  another  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district — the  insurance  company 
settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  them  whatever  sum  they  can,  the  policy,  how- 
ever, granting  them  $5,000. 

Q.  You  say  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  her  what- 
ever sum  they  can? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  sum  for  which  the  deceased  was  insured 
was  refused  by  the  company? — A.  The  company  usually  makes  the  settlement  after 
it  has  had  a  suit  in  court. 

Q.  The  insurance  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  make  the  connection  of  the  employee  with  the 
insurance  company  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  employment?  Do  the  men  have  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they  will  insure  in  the  company? — A. 
No.  The  mining  company  takes  a  policy  and  then  takes  $1  a  month  from  the  wages 
of  the  employee. 

Q.  Then  it  is  obligatory  for  the  employee  to  be  connected  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  has  any  employment? — A.  He  can  not  refuse;  the  dollar  is  deducted. 

Q.  And  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay  it? — A.  I  have  always  understood  it  in 
that  way.  Some  action  should  be  taken  by  some  one.  The  courts  are  somewhat 
slow. 

Q.  What  notice  do  the  employees  receive  as  to  these  rules? — A.  They  have  printed 
rules  and  regulations  posted  upon  the  walls  of  the  shaft  houses  in  conspicuous  places. 
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Q.  The  posting  of  these  notices  in  conspicuous  places  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  men 
who  apply  for  work  are  expected  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  of  these 
notices? — A.  I  presume  that  is  what  they  are  posted  there  for. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sanitary  and,»ersonal  safety  laws? — A.  I  think 
the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  need  enforcement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  code  of  laws  sufficicent  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  if 
they  were  enforced. 

Q.  Mine-inspection  laws;  what  have  you  to  say  about  them? — A.  The  mine-inspec- 
tion laws  amount  to  nothing,  and  no  mine  is  inspected  until  after  an  accident,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  inspection  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  present  force  of  inspectors  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law? — A.  I  do  not.  I  don't  think  some  of  the  mine  operators  would 
comply  with  the  law  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  penalty,  is  there? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Portland,  are  you  in 
favor  of  having  such  sanitary  and  personal-safety  arrangements  made  in  your  mines 
as  would  render  inspection  unnecessary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  having  it  done? — A.  Partially. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  directors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  inspection  unneces- 
sary?— A.  They  don't  like  to  incur  any  such  necessary  expense,  even  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  As  one  who  has  had  much  experience,  how  often  do  you 
believe  these  mines  should  be  inspected? — A.  Once  every  30  days. 

Q.  How  often  were  your  mines  inspected  and  examined? — A.  After  we  had  killed 
some  one. 

Q.  The  employer,  in  case  of  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  miner,  is  freed 
from  liability  by  these  insurance  companies,  is  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assuming  all  the  risk? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  providing  for  greater  safety,  making  the 
mining  inspection  department  of  the  State  more  efficient? — A.  The  rigid  enforcement 
of  our  present  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission  in  writing  any  supplementary  evi- 
dence or  documents  that  you  may  have  at  home  bearing  upon  the  question  of  trans- 
portation or  any  other  subject  we  have  dealt  with? — A.  I  have  not  them  fully 
enough,  so  that  I  don't  think  they  would  give  the  commission  much  more  enlighten- 
ment than  I  have  given  it  verbally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  stated  that  when  the  railroad  came  to  pass  over 
the  Portland  grounds  in  building  its  line  it  did  not  even  resort  to  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  but  took  forcib*le  possession? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  held  that  possession  until  it  buill^its  road? — A.  It  had  a  suit  in  court  and 
afterwards  compromised. 

Q.  In  its  suit  in  court  it  contended  that  it  was  necessary  because  it  was  a  public 
institution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  theory  it  went  over  your  ground? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the 
reason  the  court  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Because  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public? — A.  Yes. 


DENVER,  COLO.,  July  19,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  N.  P.  HILL, 

Smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman  Bell 
presiding.  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  sworn  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business? — 
A.  My  name  is  Nathaniel  P.  Hill;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.;  my  business  is  the  man- 
agement of  several  companies  here — smelting  business,  oil  business,  newspaper,  and 
oil  lands. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining,  smelting,  and  kindred  vocations? — 
A.  Well,  I  commenced  smelting  and  refining  in  1867 — thirty-two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience,  have  you  not,  in  studying  the  business?— A.  I 
went  abroad  for  a  part  of  2  winters — that  was  a  good  while  ago;  it  was  in  1865  and 
1866 — to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  business  in  Europe. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  mining  also? — A.  I  am  but  little  con- 
cerned in  mining;  practically  not  in  the  business  at  all. 

Q.  How  does  the  business  of  smelting  and  reducing  ores,  as  to  efficiency  and 
methods,  compare  with  20  years  ago? — A.  There  have  been  great  improvements  in 
the  last  20  years.  Very  great  economies  have  been  effected.  Then  there  has  been 
a  cheapening  of  material.  When  we  first  erected  our  smelting  works  in  Blackhawk, 
we  paid  for  the  fire  bricks  that  went  into  the  construction  $1  apiece,  and  the  iron  that 
entered  into  the  construction  cost  23  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  How  was  labor  at  that  time;  was  it  higher  or  lower  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time? — A.  Fully  double  what  it  is  now;  more  than  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  at  the  present  time  all  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  have  been  greatly  reduced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry? — A.  Well,  it  has  enabled  the  smelter 
companies  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  ores  than  would  have  been  possible  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  has  greatly  increased  the  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  mining  industry  now;  is  it  prosperous  or  other- 
wise?— A.  I  think  it  might  be  said  to  be  prosperous,  although  there  are  always  a 
large  number  of  mines  that  can  not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  working  them. 

Q.  Those  that  are  being  worked  pay? — A..  Yes;  or  are  being  worked  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  strike  better  ore. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  in  mining  is  lost  or  spent  on  property, 
where  it  is  never  realized? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true  in  very  many  cases. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  capital  expended  in  mining,  or  the  kindred  busi- 
ness of  smelting;  what  are  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  and  smelting  as 
compared  with  banking,  real  estate,  railroading,  and  general  mercantile  business, 
speaking  of  it  in  general  terms? — A.  Putting  those  matters  together  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  answer  your  question.  In  mining,  it  is  a  question  entirely  of  the 
mine — the  character  of  the  mine'  and  the  richness  of  the  ore.  One  mine  will  make 
enormous  profits  selling  its  ore  at  the  same  price  at  which  another  mine  loses  money 
in  selling.  The  smelting  business  is,  of  course,  on  a  different  basis.  Where  it  is  in 
connection  with  mining  it  is  a  matter  of  fixing  a  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  the  ore. 

Q.  So  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  smelting? — A.  Yes.  The  profit  in  the  smelting  business  for  several  years 
past,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  in  our  own  business  goes,  and  my  observation  of  the 
others,  has  been  on  a  very  close  basis. 

Q.  The  competition  has  been  sharp? — A.  Yes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ore  that 
has  been  handled  is  low-grade  ore,  on  which  a  price  has  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
inducing  the  miners  to  take  out  the  ore.  Now  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
buying  ores  from  Aspen  at  a  price  that  really  leaves  us  no  margin  for  profits.  Not 
because  that  somewhere  else  they  desired  these  ores  at  the  same  or  a  higher  price, 
but  because  the  miners  could  not  take  it  out  and  sell  it  for  any  less. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  induces  the  development  of  the  mines  also,  and  gives  you  a  better 
prospect  for  the  future?— A.  Yes,  if  the  ores  improve.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  smelters  to  put  a  price  on  ore  that  would  close  down  a  large  number  of  low-grade 
mines  in  the  State.  There  has  been  capacity  here  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years 
for  treating  more  ore  than  was  supplied. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  they  adopt  the  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  mines? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent  I  think  that  policy  has  been  maintained  in 
this  State. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  general  success  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State,  where  the  men  use  good  judgment  and  are  experienced  in  mining? — A.  Well  I 
think  the  chances  for  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  are  as  good  in  that  line  as 
in  any  other. 

Q.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  lines  of  business? — 'A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  mere  gamble? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  restrictive  legislation  on  capital  employed  in  mining  that  has 
had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of  mines,  either  congressional  or  by  the 
State  legislature? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  8-hour  law  is  not  now  any  discrim- 
ination, I  suppose,  as  it  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  I  believe  you  operate  the  Argo  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  operating  under  the  8-hour  workday  in  some  of  your  depart- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  You  complied  with  the  law  so  long  as  it  was  in  force? — A.  Strictly,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  8-hour  law  serves  the  purposes  of  the  smelters? — A.  We 
have  been  working,  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  on  a  temporary  arrangement. 
We  submitted  the  question  to  our  employees  as  to  whether  they  would  prefer  to 
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keep  the  works  running  and  be  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked 
during  the  pendency  of  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  the  works  closed;  and  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the  men 
preferred  to  go  on.  It  was  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  law  was  sustained  we 
would  make  some  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  with  our  men,  but  that  this 
should*  only  be  temporary.  My  belief  is  that  the  men  at  Argo  would  prefer  to  work 
the  same  hours  they  did  before  and  at  the  same  wages,  rather  than  reduce  the  time 
with  any  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  furnace  men,  roasters,  or  feeders,  as  to  the 
long  hours;  I  believe  they  work  12  hours,  don't  they? — A.  We  have  a  class  of  men 
that  work  12  hours,  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  12-hour  men  don't  work  at  actual 
labor  12  hours.  The  nature  of  their  occupation  is  such  that  they  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  then  have  quite  a  period  of  rest.  They  rest  between  operations, 
in  other  words.  My  belief  is  that  our  12-hour  men  don't  actually  labor  for  more 
than  6  hours,  and  they  never  leave  the  works  tired  or  exhausted;  they  are  always 
fresh.  They  never  undertake  to  perform  more  labor  than  they  can  do  without  injury 
or  discomfort.  I  can  mention  an  instance  of  a  man  who  worked  with  us  for  about  20 
years  on  the  12-hour  shift,  working  alternately  every  other  month  at  night  and  every 
other  month  in  the  daytime,  and  losing  less  than  1  day  per  year  on  an  average  for  20 
years.  He  was  known  as  a  skimmer,  and  if  there  is  any  unhealthy  place  about  our 
establishment  it  would  be  that,  more  than  any  other.  If  there  are  any  fumes,  that 
is  where  they  would  be.  Now,  he  left  the  establishment  on  account  of  age,  but  hav- 
ing accumulated  about  $25,000  he  felt  that  he  could  live  the  rest  of  his  life  without 
labor,  and  he  left  the  establishment  a  good,  healthy,  strong  man. 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  about  the  average  number  of  days  per  month  that  your 
roasters,  feeders,  and  furnacemen  put  in  during  the  year? — A.  Practically  every  day. 
The  amount  of  time  any  of  them  lose  is  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  notice 
You  are  aware  that  we  don't  use  lead  ores. 

Q.  There  is  no  lead  in  your  plant? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  copper? — A.  Our  plan  is  to  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ore,  gold 
and  silver,  into  copper,  and  not  as  the  other  smelters  do,  into  lead. 

Q.  Is  the  use  of  copper  less  detrimental  to  health  than  the  use  of  lead  because  of  the 
fumes? — A.  There  is  no  injurious  effect  from  working  in  copper  works.  There  are 
not  what  you  could  call  unhealthy  fumes.  I  could  easily  say  that  the  men  who  have 
been  employed  at  Argo  are  as  healthy  as  men  employed  in  any  other  capacity — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  sick  men.  They  work  constantly 
and  are  always  well. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  furnaces  running  constantly  and  your  furnace  men,  roasters, 
and  feeders  having  to  be  present  all  the  time,  that  your  work  there  would  have  to  be 
in  12-hour  shifts  or  8-hour  shifts,  one  of  the  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  make  a  10-hour  shift? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  understanding  that  your  men  have  never  made  any  particular 
clamor  for  the  shorter  shift? — A.  We  never  have  had  a  strike  since  we  have  been  in 
the  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  20  years  we  have  never  had  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  from  the  employees  either  as  to  wages  or  the  hours  of  work  or  anything  else. 
The  truth  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  works  are  looking  forward 
to  promotion.  They  want  the  advantage  of  the  higher  priced  shifts,  the  higher  priced 
labor,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  of  always  advancing  the  men  we  have  to  a  higher  priced 
position  in  preference  to  taking  in  outsiders.  There  is  hardly  a  10-hour  man  in  the 
establishment  who  is  not  hoping  that  he  can  get  on  the  12-hour  shift,  simply  because 
the  pay  is  better. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  proportionately  to  the  length  of  hours? — A.  Well,  of  course  we 
do,  practically.  We  pay  for  long  hours  and  for  skill.  Most  of  our  12-hour  men  are 
what  you  would  call  skilled  laborers,  and  they  get  more  in  proportion  than  would 
be  paid  to  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  your  wage  scale  for  the  12-hour  men? — 
A.  Well,  we  had  no  men  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect  who  got  less  than 
$1.75  per  day,  and  that  was  for  what  is  called  common  labor.  From  that  up  we  had 
almost  every  price;  from  $1.75  per  day  to  $4.50  per  day;  there  were  men  getting 
$2.75,  $3,  $3.25,  $3.50,  etc.,  up  to  $4.50. 

Q.  Were  they  classified? — A.  Yes;  into  certain  lines  of  work. 

Q.  Certain  classes  of  work  got  $4.50,  $3.50,  etc? — A.  Yes;  classified  in  that  way, 
based  largely  on  the  amount  of  skill  that  was  required  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  When  you  changed  to  the  8-hour  system  what  was  the  reduction? — A.  As  I 
have  stated,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  wished  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  be 
paid  proportionately  to  the  time,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  to  continue  only 
until  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law  was  settled. 
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Q.  Did  you  estimate  an  exact  proportion  of  wages? — A.  Yes;  very  nearly.  We 
had  to  modify  it  a  little,  but  practically  the  exact  proportion. 

Q.  Where  there  was  a  modification  was  there  a  rise  or  fall? — A.  Rise. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industry? — A. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  question  means. 

Q.  I  would  imagine,  according  to  the  plan  of  inquiry,  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
the  value  of  the  wage  paid? — A.  We  employ  now  in  our  works — of  course  our  busi- 
ness is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it  was  at  one  time,  and  we  don't  pay  as  large  a  price 
as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are  now  employing  in  the  business  of  the  company 
about  $1,000,000.  Our  nominal  capital  is  $750,000  now,  but  we  use  more  than  that. 
We  actually  employ  about  a  million  dollars.  'I  don'tknow  that  I  could  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  capital  employed  and  the  labor  employed. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  incorporated  company  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  understand  from  that  that  your  capital  employed  and  in  actual  use  is 
more  than  the  capitalization  of  your  plant,  really? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  known  in  common  parlance  as  watered  stock? — A.  Not 
to  the  extent  of  a  dollar;  no. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  class  of  stock  designated  as  watered  stock, 
are  you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  public  policy  of  permitting  an  over  capitaliza- 
tion of  an  artificial  person  or  corporation  created  by  statute,  or  the  so-called  watered 
stock  in  companies  generally? — A.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  has  more  to 
do  with  the  stock-dealing  part  of  it — with  the  sale  of  stock — than  with  the  question  of 
production.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  a  company  waters  its  stock  and  makes  the 
capital  very  much  larger  than  the  actual  capital ,  the  people  have  to  pay  interest  on  that 
watered  stock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  that.  We  will  take,  for  instance, 
some  of  our  local  companies  here  in  Denver.  There  is  the  Tramway  Company;  I 
don't  know  to  what  extent  it  may  have  issued  stock  beyond  the  amount  paid  for  it 
at  full  par  value;  but  it  does  not  concern  the  people  here  very  much  whether  they 
issue  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount.  They  are  limited  to  a  5-cent  fare,  they  are 
very  liberal  in  giving  transfers,  and  are  maintaining  an  excellent  service,  and  there 
is  no  question,  no  disposition  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  company,  so  far  as  anybody 
knows,  to  change  any  of  these  matters.  They  certainly  can  not  raise  the  fare.  N<  >\v, 
what  difference  it  makes  to  the  man  who  rides  in  the  car  and  pays  his  fare  as  to 
whether  the  nominal  stock  is  a  million  or  ten  million,  I  don't  see. 

Q.  Suppose  we  take  a  corporation,  a  transportation  company,  that  issues  stock  to 
an  extent  of  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  construction;  are  they 
not  liable,  after  issuing  that  stock,  to  endeavor  to  fix  a  rate  to  make  it  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  entire  stock? — A.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be 
to  lead  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  greater  efforts  to  increase  the 
income  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on  the  watered  stock.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  general  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  could  make  to  the  commission  as  to  legislation 
that  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  power  of  overcapitalization? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent it.  I  always  used  to  think  it  was  a  matter  that  would  regulate  itself;  that  com- 
petition in  business  would  regulate  the  practice  and  adjust  it  to  what  was  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Q.  We  have  in  this  State  some  short  lines  of  railroad  on  which  it  is  alleged  that 
the  capitalization  is  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  and  where  there  are 
no  competing  lines  would  not  the  public  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company  up  to 
the  time  that  competition  might  come  in,  if  ever?  For  instance,  take  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Southern;  there  is  a  road  from  Ridgway  to  Duiango, 
without  any  competition  and  with  probably  the  highest  rate  in  the  State? — A.  Well, 
the  people  are  subject  to  that  rate,  whether  the  capitalization  is  too  large  or  not; 
whether  the  capitalization  is  excessive  or  not.  They  have  the  power  to  impose  such 
rates  as  they  may  think  for  the  best  interest  of  the  company  in  any  case  where  there 
is  no  competition. 

Q.  Well,  after  they  have  put  the  stock  on  the  market,  issued  at  about  4  times 
the  cost  of  the  line,  would  not  the  stockholders  in  all  probability  insist  upon  a  higher 
rate  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  entire  amount  of 
stock  issued ;  would  that  not  be  an  incentive? — A.  As  I  have  said  before  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  decidedly  in  that  direction — that  is,  that  there  would  be  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  the  earnings  larger  on  account 
of  the  desirability  of  paying  dividends  on  the  stock,  watered  or  unwatered. 

Q.  Now,  passing  to  question  47,  is  there  any  discrimination  in  your  State  that  you 
are  aware  or  in  the  way  of  excessive  taxation  of  the  mining  industry,  or  in  favor  of 
it?— A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  The  mining  industry  and  the  smelting  industry  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
their  tax  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  for  any  change  in  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the  mining  or 
smelting  industry  by  railroad  companies? — A.  If  there  are  discriminations  made  it  is 
naturally  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  If  a  railroad 
company  makes  a  discriminating  rate,  both  the  company  and  the  party  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  it  will  be  very  careful  not  to  have  it  known.  However,  while  I  have 
many  times  had  suspicions  that  there  were  discriminations  made — very  unfair  and 
unreasonable  discriminations  made — it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  ever  had  any  posi- 
tive proof  of  it.  We  have  never  asked  to  have  any  discriminations  made  in  our 
favor  in  the  smelting  business.  We  have  often  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade 
ores,  but  have  never  asked  to  have  these  reduced  rates  made  exclusively  to  us. 

Q.  Your  desire  for  a  reduced  rate  on  low-grade  ores  would  apply  to  that  grade  of 
ores  by  whoever  they  might  be  purchased  or  produced? — A.  Apply  to  everyone.  It 
would  be  for  no  special  person  or  locality.  We  have  in  a  good  many  instances  had 
our  request  granted  by  showing  the  railroad  company  that  the  freight  charges  were 
so  high  on  the  low-grade  ores  that  they  could  not  be  shipped;  and,  as  I  say,  while 
in  a  great  many  instances  reductions  have  been  granted,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody. 

Q.  You  would  regard  that  as  legitimate  and  beneficial? — A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against 
localities  in  your  State,  or  against  any  particular  industries? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  railroad  discrimination  ? — A.  No;  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  public  institution  like  a  railroad  should  allow  its  benefits  to 
bear  equally  upon  all  citizens? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  closing  of  mines  in  the  State  recently;  if  so,  were  they 
closed  by  reason  of  natural  or  artificial  causes? — A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  only 
that  since  a  number  of  the  smelters  in  the  State  have  shut  down  a  good  many  mines 
have  also  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  smelters  ? — A.  Only  so  far  as  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  public. 

Q.  Caused  by  the  8-hour  law? — Yes;  entirely  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  the  same  cause  not  operate  on  your  works  the  same  as  on  those  that  closed  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  stated  already  just  what  position  the  company  took  with  its  men 
and  what  the  men  decided  to  do. 

Q.  Are  your  men  organized  into  what  is  known  as  the  Smeltermen's  Union? — A. 
We  have  never  placed  any  restrictions  upon  our  men  in  that  way,  and  have  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  man 
or  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  unions  of  labor? — A.  No;  in  fact  I  am  a 
full  believer  in  the  necessity  of  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  by  virtue  of  organizing  they  can  benefit  their  social  and 
intellectual  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  compelled  to  organize.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  when  anything  occurs  to 
reduce  the  profits — to  make  business  less  profitable — to  take  it  out  of  the  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  justifiable  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  organize  that 
they  may  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  of  their  production  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
their  welfare  requires  them  to  organize. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consolidation 
of  capital,  and  the  effect  on  prices  and  wages  and  on  smaller  enterprises  and  on  pro- 
duction ? — A.  Well,  the  general  effect  is  bad. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  in  the  unreasonable  consolidation  of  capital  in  any  one  enter- 
prise?— A.  That  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  But  I  consider  the  proposition 
of  allowing  a  few  men  to  control  some  vast  industry  in  this  country  as  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  human  nature  that  permeates  us  all;  that  where  a  great 
power  is  lodged  in  a  few  individuals  it  is  apt  to  be  ultimately  abused? — A.  It  will 
•work  out  a  great  injury. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  does  it  have  on  the  profits  of  those  consol- 
idated?— A.  Well,  back  of  all  other  motives  there  is  one  leading  motive,  and  that  is 
an  increase  of  profits. 

Q.  That  necessarily  destroys  the.  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  that 
industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  consumer  generally? — A.  Mv  belief  is  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  raise  prices. 
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Q.  How  about  the  wages  to  those  employed  by  the  industry  thus  monopolized? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  often  seen  it  stated  by  advocates  of  this  consolidation  scheme  that 
it  would  increase  wages.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  would  have  the  other  effect, 
and  that  it  would  lower  wages;  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  smaller  enterprises  attempting  to  carry  on  the  same 
industry;  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  effect  on  them? — A.  I  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  crush  out  the  smaller  enterprises. 

Q.  And  destroy  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  question  of  congesting  the  population  in  great  cities  or 
great  centers  of  production?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  liable  to  congest  the  laboring 
people  in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  And  would  necessarily  lessen  the  population  throughout  the  country  districts? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  masses  of  the  people? — A.  It  is 
injurious. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  that  you  could  suggest  to  the  commission  for  the  legal 
regulation  of  trusts  and  combines? — A.  I  think  I  am  not  prepared  off-hand  to  suggest 
any  remedy.  That  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  remedy  is 
attended  with  a  great  many  difficulties.  You  might,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  a  trust  or  combination,  but  you  can  not  prevent  a  com- 
pany from  buying  up  all  the  plants  and  establishments  that  are  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular business  that  the  company  may  propose  going  into.  I  mention  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  that,  what  is  known  as  the  Smelter  Trust  in  this  State.  The  company, 
organized  in  New  York,  has  purchased  nearly  all  the  smelter  plants  in  the  State.  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  about  it.  They  simply  pur- 
chased the  works.  I  would  have  power,  as  manager  of  a  smelting  company  here,  to 
buy  the  business  and  plant  of  my  neighbor,  and  if  I  could  buy  one  plant  I  could  buy 
them  all. 

Q.  Which  would  necessarily  control  the  industry? — A.  That  would  control  the 
industry.  But  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  anything  of  that  kind  by 
law  I  have  never  been  able  to  say.  . 

Q.  Yet  it  does  place  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  consolidation? — A.  I 
think  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  public  good. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  the  Durango  smelter  that  is  in  the  trust.  With  the  present 
capacity  in  the  State,  it  could  be  shut  down  and  all  the  ore  going  to  that  smelter  from 
Silverton  and  other  adjacent  points  could  be  shipped  to  Leadville,  Pueblo,  Denver, 
Omaha,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  to  some  of  the  consolidated  plants  in  those  places,  without 
materially  injuring  the  combination,  and  yet  it  would  shut  down  the  industry  entirely 
in  that  locality? — A.  Yes,  I  can  not  see  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  your  employees  to  try  to  build  homes  for  themselves 
around  your  plant? — A.  Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  have  done  that  and  we  have 
always  encouraged  it. 

They  really  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  your  institution,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  its  success  is  their  success  and  its  failure  is  their  failure? — A.  Yes;  and  in 
the  employment  of  men  we  have  always  given  the  preference  to  men  of  families. 

Q.  You  find  that  the  treatment  of  your  men  in  that  humane  manner  has  a  tend- 
ency to  improve  their  general  social  condition,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Promote  the  building  of  homes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  them  a  permanent  part  of  your  institution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  encourage  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  same  policy  has  been  adopted  at  Durango  and  that  plant  should  be 
shut  down,  men  who  have  built  their  homes  around  the  works  and  who  have 
attempted  to  make  themselves  a  part  of  the  institution  would  either  have  to  leave 
their  homes  or  quit  the  smelter  business  and  go  into  something  else — that  is,  if  the 
same  policy  had  been  adopted  there  as  has  been  adopted  by  your  plant? — A.  That  is 
making  a  rather  hypothetical  case. 

Q.  But  if  the  Durango  smelter  could  be  shut  down  and  the  ore  shipped  to  the 
trust  smelters  here,  their  men  there  would  either  have  to  leave  their  homes  or  quit 
the  business,  would  they  not? — A.  That  would  be  the  effect;  yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  building  of  homes,  where 
these  manufacturing  plants  are  located,  for  fear  that  they  would  not  be  permanent? 
Of  course  you  would  have  no  such  fear  in  a  place  like  Denver. — A.  That  would  be 
the  natural  effect  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  in  machinery;  what  general  effect  does 
improved  machinery  have  on  prices  of  the  product;  in  other  words,  does  the  smelter 
get  the  benefits  or  do  the  people  at  large  get  them? — A.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  treating  ores  by  having  more  available  meth- 
ods, or  by  improved  machinery,  is  all  really  given  to  the  miner. 
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Q.  Also,  I  suppose,  to  the  consumer  of  the  product,  like  lead? — A.  Undoubtedly. 
For  instance,  if  the  price  of  silver  should  advance  largely,  the  smelters  that  had  no 
connection  with  mines  would  get  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  In  buying  the  ores 
from  day.  to  day  we  pay  according  to  the  price  of  silver  in  New  York  that  day,  and 
the  higher  price  of  silver  would  really  be  an  injury  to  the  smelters  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  expense  and  by  requiring  more  capital  to  do  the  same  amount  of  busi- 
ness. If  silver  was  a  dollar  an  ounce  to-day  we  would  have  to  put  a  good  deal  more 
capital  into  the  business  in  order  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  ore  that  we  handle 
now. 

Q.  If  it  made  mining  more  prosperous,  I  suppose  the  smelters  would  feel  justified 
in  increasing  the  price  a  little  in  order  to  enjoy  that  prosperity? — A.  One  direct 
benefit  would  be  in  increasing  the  supplies  of  ores,  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of 
ores  from  the  mines,  and  that  is  always  a  help  to  the  smelter,  and,  as  you  suggest,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  work  a  change  that  would  have  the  result  of  slightly  increas- 
ing the  treatment  charges  by  reason  of  the  larger  amount  of  capital  required  to  run 
the  business. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  detrimental  effect  on  labor  by  reason  of  the  improved 
machinery  in  mining  or  smelting? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  improved  machinery  benefits  the  laborer  or  injures 
him? — A.  I  think  in  the  long  run  it  benefits  the  class. 

Q.  The  cheaper  the  production  the  greater  the  production? — A.  Yes;  benefits  all 
classes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  or  silver  in  Colorado, 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  or  is  it  all  consumed? — A.  The  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  prices  at  which 
these  metals  that  you  have  mentioned  are  sold,  shows  that  there  is  not  now  an  over- 
production; that  the  demand  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  surplus? — A.  There  is  no  surplus. 

Q.  No  overproduction  in  the  mining  industry  anywhere? — A.  No,  sir.  A  few 
years  ago  the  large  copper  producers  of  this  country  were  forced  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  limit  their  production.  In  other  words,  they  had  the  capacity  and  ability 
to  produce  a  great  deal  more  copper  than  the  world  would  take,  but  for  several  years 
now  every  copper  producer  is  producing  all  that  he  can;  there  is  no  overproduction. 
There  has  been  a  demand  so  great  that  it  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  supply  for  some 
time,  and  of  course  the  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  must  have  had  the  effect  of 
very  largely  increasing  the  production.  Copper  would  have  gone  to  a  great  deal 
lower  price  if  there  had  not  been  a  restriction  placed  upon  the  production  by  the 
agreement  between  the  owners  of  the  mines. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  interested  in  the  oil  business;  where  are  you  operating? — 
A.  Florence. 

Q.  How  is  the  oil  industry  there? — A.  Well,  the  question  of  prosperity  in  the  oil 
business  in  this  State  depends  entirely  upon  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  oil.  Of  course 
the  old  wells  around  Florence  are  constantly  falling  off  in  their  production,  and  it  is 
a  question  entirely  of  how  much  it  costs  to  find  new  wells  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones.  And  again  it  is  a  question  of  the  number  of  holes  you  have  to  drill  in  the 

Eroperty  that  you  have.     In  Florence  we  go  half  a  mile.     We  never  stop  drilling  a 
ole  until  we  have  gone  2,500  feet,  and  the  heavy  drawback  to  the  oil  business  is 
that  we  drill  so  many  of  these  holes  that  don't  produce  any  oil.     There  is  nothing  at 
the  surface  which  indicates  where  the  oil  will  be;  and  for  the  last  year  about  all  the 
profits  in  the  business  have  been  consumed  by  drilling  holes. 

Q.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  oil  compare  with  other  oil? — A.  If  you  speak  of 
the  illuminating — our  principal  business  is  making  illuminating  oil.  It  is  a  little 
field,  although  Florence  supplies  quite  a  large  territory;  it  supplies  the  whole  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  entire  supply 
for  that  territory  has  come  from  Florence.  And  I  think  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  oil  that  is  produced  in  the  East. 

Q.  Why  is  the  supply  limited  to  these  States  that  you  have  mentioned? — A.  When 
I  entered  upon  this  business  I  found  a  number  of  small  companies  engaged  in  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  in  producing  oil  and  refining  it.  Their  strength  was  very  much  scat- 
tered and  they  lacked  resources,  and  I  proposed  to  a  number  of  these  companies  that 
they  become  members  of  this  United  Oil  Company.  I  found  at  that  time  after  this 
organization  was  made  that  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  was  practically 
controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  was  here  in  the  field  as  distributers  of  oil. 
They  were  selling  over  the  whole  of  this  territory  that  I  have  named  eastern  oil. 
They  had  an  extensive  plant,  consisting  of  storage  tanks,  tank  cars,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  which  it  would  have  cost  us  several  hundre'd  thousand  dollars  to  dupli- 
cate, and  the  duplication  of  them  would  mean  also  this:  If  we  had  gone  into  the 
business  of  selling  our  own  oil  it  would  have  been  entering  into  a  destructive  compe- 
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tition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  so  I  concluded  that  we  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  business  in  proportion  by  selling  our  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Then  you  sell  your  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  and  they  .distribute 
it  through  the  territory  that  you  mention? — A.  They  distribute  it. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  distributes  it  through  this  field  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  They  purchase  all 
of  our  oil.  We  concluded  that  the  best  thing  we  could  dp  was  to  sell  it  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  field? — A.  I  have  forgotten  what  year;  it  must 
have  been  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Q.  You  did  not  enter  the  field  before  1879,  did  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  cut  in  oil  in  this  State  in  1879;  I  think  it  fell  from  55  cents  a 
gallon  to  10  cents  a  gallon  in  Leadville;  do  you  know  what  caused  that  cut? — A.  I 
don't  remember;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  the  Continental  Oil  Company  ever  make  a  great  cut  in  the  price  of  oil 
before  you  made  your  arrangements  to  sell  them  your  whole  product? — A.  Well,  I  arn 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  history  of  the  oil  business  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  caused  the  negotiations  with  the  outside  company — the 
Continental  Oil  Company?  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  cut  the  price  of  oil  at 
the  time  you  made  the  arrangements  to  sell  your  whole  product  to  the  Continental 
Oil  Company? — A.  Had  cut  the  price  of  oil  in  this  field? 

Q.  To  the  consumers,  yes,  before  you  made  the  arrangement,  as  an  inducement  to 
make  the  arrangement,  and  to  compel  the  Florence  producer  to  put  his  oil  on  the 
market  at  5  cents  per  gallon  in  order  to  sell  it  at  all?  Was  that  cut  to  5  cents  a  gallon 
before  or  after  you  entered  the  field? — A.  That  must  have  been  before.  We  have 
never  sold  oil  so  cheaply  as  that  except  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  oil  fields? — A.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  anything  that  took  place  before  the  organization  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  of  which  I  am  president. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  power  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  do; 
yes. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  its  history  where  it  has  gone  into  fields  where  inde- 
pendent companies  were  operating  and  cut  the  price  of  oil  to  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  production;  have  you  not  read  of  that? — A.  I  have^ead  a  great  deal  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  only  know,  though,  what  I  have  read  in  the  books  and  newspapers.  I  was 
thinking  of  whether  the  question  you  propose  refers  to  the  time  when  there  was  a 
company  in  existence  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  after  we  were  organized. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  the  sharp  competition  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  there 
was  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  for  a  time.  We  were  of  course  interested  in  find- 
ing a  market  for  our  oil,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  an  independent 
competition  with  the  others  in  selling  oil,  so  we  were  selling  it  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Company.  We  were  interested,  of  course,  in  preserving  this  territory  for  our  oil,  so 
that  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  entered  the  field  and  put  the  price  down 
to  undertake  to  take  that  field  from  us,  we  had  .to  meet  the  competition  they  made,  in 
supplying  oil  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  The  United  Oil  Company  was  inter- 
ested in  protecting  this  territory,  and  we  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the  other  com- 
pany might  not  come  in  and  take  that  business  away  from  us,  and  thus  destroy  our 
property. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  any  advantage  over  the 
independent  companies  in  the  reductions  made  at  that  time? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 
I  have  heard  stated  it  had,  and  again  I  have  heard  it  denied.  I  would  be  unable  to 
state  from  any  knowledge  I  have  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  know  they  have  very 
great  power  over  the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the  immensity  of  their  business. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  monopolization  of  a  great  business  like 
that? — A.  Inevitably;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  smelters  of  the  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Argo,  to  the  works  I  am  concerned 
in,  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation  anywhere.  There  is  this  difference  between 
our  business  and  the  business  of  the  other  smelters,  that  the  others  deal  with  lead 
ores;  they  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ores  into  lead  and  we  concentrate  ours  into 
copper.  They  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  lead  in  their  charge  for  the  furnaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  concentrate  the  valuable  productions  of  the  ore  into  copper 
and  then  separate  the  gold  'and  silver  from  the  copper.  We  do  not  require  any  lead. 
It  is  disadvantageous  to  us,  and  we  don't  want  it.  Now  as  to  the  other  smelters — 
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as  to  what  extent  the  men  are  injured  by  what  is  known  as  lead  fumes — I  don't 
know.  Formerly  it  was  very  serious,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  with  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  and  the  systems  of  ventilation  they  have  adopted  by  building 
tall  chimneys  and  various  other  means,  that  it  is  nearly  or  entirely  done  away  with. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the  smelters  make  every  reasonable 
endeavor  to  improve  the  sanitray  condition? — A.  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  have.  And  I 
can  not  say  that  there  is  any  injury  resulting  from  working  around  these  lead  works 
at  all.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  something  abc-ut  the 
business,  it  was  very  injurious;  but  I  think  the  best  effects  have  been  materially 
overcome. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  your  employees,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  They  are 
quite  largely  of  foreign  birth.  I  should  say  that  probably  we  have  more  Swedes 
than  any  other  nationality.  But  we  have  men  there  from  nearly  all  countries. 

Q.  Do  the  Swedes  usually  speak  English? — A.  Most  of  them.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  Swedes  who  do  not  speak  English.  We  have  rather  adopted  the  rule, 
since  I  entered  upon  the  business,  and  that  was  32  years  ago,  to  not  employ  too  many 
of  any  one  class  of  laborers,  avoiding  anything  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
clannishness. 

Q.  You  have  not  imported  any  labor? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  found  it  necessary  or  desirable? — A.  Now,  I  must  correct  that  answer. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  refining  business,  we  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  men  from  abroad,  and  2  or  3  men  were  sent  out  from  Swansea.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessity,  but  in  a  short  time  we  found 
we  could  pick  up  men  here  and  educate  them  to  do  a  great  deal  better,  and  so  we  let 
the  foreigners  go.  Since  that  time  we  have  not  imported  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  difficult  at  all  to  educate  the  native  laborer  to  do  the 
work  ? — A.  No,  and  we  very  much  prefer  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schoolhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  your  works  ? — A.  We  have  a  fine 
schoolhouse  right  close  to  the  works,  in  fact,  immediately  adjoining  the  works;  high 
school  and  lower  grades;  and  within  our  district,  including  the  town  of  Globe  ville, 
there  are  several  very  nice  schoolhouses.  The  children  of  that  section  are  very  well 
provided  for,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  your  employees  attend  the  schools? — A.  Pretty  much  with- 
out exception. 

Q.  Your  company  encourages  the  education  of  the  children  of  your  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  8-hour  law  and  as  to  how  far  we  can 
make  it  advantageous.  Of  course  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  annihilate  value — if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expression ;  it  annihilates  values  in  that  kind  of  property 
that  is  in  labor  itself,  the  property  of  labor  itself,  by  not  allowing  a  man  to  work, 
even  if  he  is  able  to  work  longer  and  desires  to  work  longer.  Some  one  must  stand 
this  loss.  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  you  can  not  get  good  results  from  employing 
men  unless  they  are  well  paid;  they  must  have  the  means  of  supporting  their  families 
comfortably.  That  is  a  thing  that  I  lay  down  as  a  principle,  and  if  I  could  fill  our 
establishment  up  to-day  with  a  great  deal  cheaper  labor  I  would  not  do  it,  and  I 
would  not  think  it  was  advantageous  to  do  it,  looking  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  a 
business  propositon.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  intelligent 
and  keep  that  class  of  men,  and  only  that  class  of  men,  who  must  be  well  paid  and 
who  keep  their  families  hi  comfortable  circumstances.  Now,  if  we  are  forced  to  pay 
for  8  hours  in  order  to  support  the  men  and  their  families,  a  sufficient  amount  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so,  and  the  same  amount  that  we  have  heretofore  paid  for  12  hours, 
of  course  that  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  results  of  a  year's  business  in  the 
smelter,  and  the  difference  must  be  made  up  in  some  way,  and  if  it  can  not  be  made 
up  in  any  other  way  it  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  increasing  the  charges  for  treating 
ores.  That  is  what  would  come  about  if  we  live  up  to  strict  conformity  with  the  law. 
I  suppose  that  was  understood  when  the  law  was  enacted — that  we  would  have  to  raise 
what  we  call  the  working  charge  for  treating  ores. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  paid  them  practically  a  proportionate  amount  or  paid  them 
by  the  hour,  then  how  would  it  affect  your  works  to  adopt  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  have  no  effect.  If  our  men  at  12  hours  had  been  tired  out, 
if  they  had  left  their  occupation  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  would  be  economy 
for  us  to  have  the  8-hour  system;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  our  men  have  not 
been  overworked.  There  is  riot  a  man  around  the  works,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
was  not  just  as  willing  to  work  12  hours  as  to  work  8  hours.  Therefore,  I  say, 
there  is  a  positive  loss — that  is,  there  is  just  so  much  labor  that  the  man  is  capa- 
ble of  performing  and  willing  to  perform  that  can  not  be  used.  It  is  very  much 
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the  same  as  if  I  owned  a  house  and  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring  me  to  live  in  that 
house  not  more  than  half  a  year  at  a  time,  compelling  me  not  to  live  in  that  house 
more  than  half  a  year;  someone  would  have  to  stand  the  loss;  I  would  be  just  that 
much  worse  off  than  I  would  be  if  I  were  permitted  to  live  there  the  year  around. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  on  the  ground  of  health  that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
live  in  that  particular  house,  but  I  would  have  to  have  another  house  in  some  other 
locality,  and  it  would  cost  me  just  double  the  amount  that  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  a  house  for  the  6  months,  or  for  a  vear,  for  that  matter.  That  is  to  say. 
the  half  of  that  house  is  obliterated  or  annihilated  for  a  year,  or  the  whole  of  it  for 
6  months. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  men  should  choose  the  8-hour  workdav  with 
a  proportionate  amount  in  wages,  which  would  not  affect  you  injuriously? — A.  No; 
it  might  perhaps  be  a  little  to  our  advantage  if  they  did  that.  Perhaps  a  man  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  hours  than  he  would  in  12. 

Q.  Can  a  man  do  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  work  around  a  roaster  or  furnace, 
or  as  a  feeder,  or  does  your  machinery  take  just  so  much  an  hour? — A.  The  work  is 
absolutely  fixed  all  the  time.  The  charges  are  uniform.  They  are  weighed  out  and 
are  the  same  all  the  time;  so  that  a  man  working  8  hours  around  one  of  our  fur- 
naces could  not  do  more  than  he  could  in  12  hours  in  proportion  to  the  time,  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  How  would  you  organize  your  10-hour  men? — A.  Since  we  have  been  conform- 
ing to  the  8-hour  law  we  have  reduced  the  10-hour  men  to  8  hours,  reduced  the  10- 
hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts,  and  put  on  more  men  to  work  the  two  shifts. 

Q.  You  work  two  shifts  with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  give  the  commission 
as  to  remedial  legislation  of  any  kind,  either  State  or  national,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  public? — A.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  have  made  a  comparison  as  between  the  affairs  of 
your  business  20  years  ago  and  the  present  time;  and  also  as  regards  the  lalxjr 
employed.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  profits  are  greater  now  than 
they  were  then? — A.  No;  the  profits  are  less. 

Q.  Less  than  they  were  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  very  high  cost  of  all  material,  and  especially  building 
material,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  labor  20  vears  ago  was  double  what  it  is  now? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  number  of  laborers  or  the  wages? — A.  I  was  referring 
to  the  matter  of  wages.  I  should  have  explained  that  more  fully;  the  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  20  years  ago  and  now  was  partiallv  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
locality.  Just  about  20  years  ago  our  works  were  at  Blackhawk,  up  in  the  mountains 
here,  in  a  different  county,  and  everything  there  was  on  a  great  deal  higher  plane. 
The  cost  of  living  was  greater  and  we  paid  higher  wages,  partially  on  account  of  the 
locality  and  partially  because  wages  in  Denver  and  everywhere  else  generally  at  that 
time  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now.  When  we  moved  to  Denver  in 
1878  of  course  our  business  had  become  more  general  in  character.  When  I  first 
commenced  the  smelter  business  in  Chicago  there  was  no  ore  produced  outside  of  that 
county,  Gilpin  county,  to  amount  to  anything,  in  the  State.  Afterwards  the  mines 
at  Georgetown  were  discovered  and  then  shortly  after  that  they  were  discovered  at 
Leadville,  and  we  then  had  to  carry  on  a  more  general  business,  and  we  consequently 
had  to  remove  to  a  more  central  location.  We  moved  2  miles,  to  a  place  called  Circle 
City,  and  then  to  a  place  called  Argo,  and  built  the  works  there  where  we  are  now. 
That  was  21  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  made  a  schedule  of  wages  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  our  men,  satisfactory  to  everyone,  and  we  have  adhered  to  that  sched- 
ule ever  since.  We  have  never  changed  that  price  during  20  years.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  1893,  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  stopping  the  coinage 
in  India,  from  80  to  between  50  and  60  cents  per  ounce.  We  had  heavy  stocks  on 
hand,  as  the  other  smelters  had,  and  it  was  a  very  heavy  blow,  and  the  condition  of 
things  looked  very  threatening  as  to  what  would  be  the  future  of  the  smelter  and 
mining  interests  of  the  State.  It  was  generally  supposed  then  that  the  smelters  would 
all  close.  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  held  here,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
smelting  interests  were  present,  and  in  which  meeting  a  resolution  to  shut  down  the 
works  was  passed.  At  that  time  I  felt  that  the  stockholders  of  our  company  had 
fared  fairly  well,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  They  never  had  had  a  very 
large  return  on  the  investment,  but  a  fair  return  all  the  time,  and  we  concluded 
that  rather  than  take  it  out  of  the  laboring  men  we  would  allow  the  schedule  of  wages 
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to  stand,  so  we  followed  that  plan  and  did  not  reduce  wages,  and  we  were  really  the 
only  smelting  company  in  the  State  that  made  no  changes  at  that  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  workmen  really  came  to  us  and  offered  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in 
their  wages  rather  than  allow  the  works  to  close,  and  our  action  on  this  occasion 
rather  caused  a  feeling  among  them  that  we  will  always  take  care  of  them.  And  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  made  the  general  remark  that  I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
always,  whenever  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  for  the  employers  of  labor  try 
to  make  the  laboring  men  bear  a  share  of  it  at  least. 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  in  a  general  way,  didn't  you,  that  wages  20  years  ago, 
or  prior  to  that  time,  were  about  double  what  they  are  to-day? — A.  Well,  while  I 
could  say  there  might  be  some  difference  there  could  not  be  much  difference. 

Q.  In  your  particular  line? — A.  In  the  line  of  smelting  business,  I  think  it  is 
probably  pretty  nearly  a  correct  statement.  I  perhaps  should  not  have  said  20  years 
ago,  but  some  time  back  of  that.  Before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  which  was  21 
years  ago,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  reduction  in  wages.  Wages  had  been  coming 
down  from  a  very  high  point.  We  had  no  railroads  to  Blackhawk,  and  everything 
we  got  there  was  brought  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies had  been  gradually  reducing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  labor.  As  soon  as  they 
got  a  railroad  in  there  everything  was  lower ;  so  that  there  was  a  time,  sometime 
before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  that  we  must  have  paid  every  man  double  what 
we  paid  after  we  came  down  here. 

Q.  The  scale  of  wages  then  that  was  in  effect  at  your  works  until  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  or  until  it  took  effect,  was  practically  the  scale  of  wages  that  has 
been  paid  for  the  past  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  amount  of  reduction  was  when  that  scale  went  into 
effect,  approximately ;  did  it  amount  to  40  per  cent  or  30  per  cent? — A.  The  amount 
of  reduction  from  what  we  paid  at  Blackhawk? 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  the  names  of  any  of  the  different  works,  but  I  mean 
in  your  business  as  a  whole.  The  wages  paid  prior  to  20  years  ago  were  about  double 
what  has  been  paid  since  that  time  ;  that  being  the  case,  the  reduction  that  took 
place  about  20  years  ago,  must  have  been  about  50  per  cent;  is  that  right? — A. 
You  see  we  were  operating  some  considerable  time  before  we  moved  from  Black- 
kawk — that  was  more  than  20  years  ago — before  the  time  we  actually  came  down 
here.  At  the  time  we  moved  down  here  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  The  reduction  made  at  the  time  of  the  change  in  location  is  what  I 
suppose  you  are  asking  about  now.  Everything  was  cheaper  here  in  Denver  and 
everything  is  to-day.  Common  labor  is  cheaper  than  in  the  mountain  towns  of  the 
State.  I  believe  that  is  true  now.  I  know  it  used  to  be  so.  When  we  came  to  Den- 
ver we  paid  a  scale  of  wages  as  high  as  was  paid  any  where  for  a  similar  class  of  work, 
and  by  anybody  in  these  valley  towns  or  in  a  place  like  Denver.  But  how  much  of 
a  reduction  was  made  from  the  time  we  left  Blackhawk  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  if 
I  was  to  give  the  exact  figure.  I  have  only  an  idea.  Where  we  paid  men  $2.25  we 
used  to  pay  $4.50.  I  know  we  used  to  pay  a  certain  class  of  labor  there  $4.50,  which 
we  now  pay  $2.25.  That  was  particularly  due  to  the  change  of  locality,  change  of 
conditions,  cheaper  living,  etc.  The  great  change  in  the  value  of  labor  during  these 
years  was  brought  about  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances ;  that 
is,  wages  have  been  gradually  coming  down  for  a  great  many  years  in  this  State. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  was  the  principal  motive  inciting  these  changes  in 
wages;  the  reduced  cost  of  living;  did  that  enter  into  it? — A.  Oh,  yes,  largely. 

Q.  Increased  number  of  laborers  coming  to  your  State? — A.  That  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it;  and  to  some  extent  the  fact  that  mining  had  become  cheaper 
proportionately.  When  our  works  were  first  put  in  Blackhawk  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  whole  field  there  would  in  a  short  time  become  deserted.  Every- 
body was  leaving  who  could  get  away.  They  had  had  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that 
could  be  worked  in  the  stamp  mills,  but  when  they  got  to  a  certain  depth  they  found 
a  class  of  ore  that  would  not  yield  gold  in  the  stamp  mills,  and  a  great  many  experi- 
ments had  been  made  in  working  the  ore  without  success  before  I  came  to  Colorado 
at  all.  They  had  been  to  a  great  expense  in  putting  in  the  sampling  works,  the  pro- 
cesses for  working  the  ore,  that  were  afterwards  found  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  con- 
sequently the  mining  business  in  Gilpin  County,  which  was  then  the  only  place  in 
the  State  where  any  mining  business  was  done  to  any  extent,  had  reached  a  very  low 
tide,  and  I  suppose  that  really  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  in  the  reduction  of 
wages  for  labor  at  that  time.  We  built  our  works  there  and  furnished  a  market  for 
that  class  of  ores  that  had  not  been  successfully  treated  in  the  stamp  mills,  or  in  any 
other  way,  and  at  the  time  we  commenced  to  build  our  works  there  were  only  2 
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or  3  old  rickety  stamp  mills  running.  Before  we  had  l>een  there  3  or  4  years  it  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  lively  places  you  ever  saw.  It  was  full  of  life  and  there 
were  a  large  number  of  mills  running  successfully.  We  supplemented  the  stamp 
mills  because  we  took  a  grade  of  ores  that  could  not  be  used  in  the  stamp  mills  profit- 
ably, and  the  general  market  thus  afforded  for  ores  made  the  mines  prosperous,  and 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  fact  down  to  this  day,  I  might  say,  it  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  mining  camp.  They  just  lacked  one  thing  when  we  went  there,  and 
that  was  a  market  for  what  was  called  the  smelting  ore.  In  fact  they  had  two  names 
for  the  ore — the  kind  that  was  used  in  the  stamp  mills  they  used  to  call  the  "  mill " 
ore,  and  that  which  could  not  be  treated  by  the  stamp  mills  and  that  we  treated 
was  called  the  "Hill"  ore.  A  great  many  miners  there  called  the  ore  we  handled 
the  "Hill"  ore  because  we  had  furnished  a  market  for  the  ore  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  with,  and  we  made  a  market  for  it  right  on  the  ground.  So 
that  I  have  always  taken  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  myself  for  haying  planted  that 
industry  there,  and  at  a  time  when  everything  was  in  a  most  critical  condition. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  laborer  to-day,  the  miner,  and 
the  men  working  at  the  smelter,  as  compared  with  times  prior  to  20  years  ago?  Is  his 
ability  to  live  and  support  his  family  on  his  present  wages  increased  or  decreased? — A. 
As  compared  with  that  time;  I  should  say  that  was  a  very  general  question.  My 
belief  is  that  the  miners  of  the  State  generally  are  as  well  off  to-day  as  they  have 
ever  been.  There  was  a  time  when  they  received  much  higher  wages,  but  the  cost 
of  everything  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher  then,  and  they  were  more 
extravagant.  The  very  high  wages  paid  then  led  to  a  certain  kind  of  extravagance 
that  has  gradually  disappeared. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their 
general  advantages,  have  accrued  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  leaves  them  in 
quite  as  good  a  position  as  they  were  at  that  time? — A.  I  may  answer  that  question 
by  giving  you  an  illustration.  I  conducted  business  in  this  town  of  Blackhawk,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  Central  City,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  two  towns  being  connected  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  about  the  same  thing,  for  some  time,  and  have  been  away  from 
there,  as  I  have  said,  about  20  years.  I  occasionally  go  up  there  and  go  over  the 
old  ground,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more  comfortable  homes  there  now, 
and  that  the  town  is  built  up  with  better  residences,  and  with  all  the  air  of  comfort 
about  them;  they  are  nicely  painted  and  kept,  and  there  are  good  yards  about  them, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  There  are  many  more  nice  homes  than  when  I  lived 
there  20  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  air  of  thrift  around  them.  The  people  are 
well  dressed,  and  look  to  be  well  fed.  They  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  how  to 
live  since  that  time  I  suppose,  and  have  been  gradually  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
and  acquiring  these  little  homes.  But  I  don't  suppose  it  would  sound  very  reason- 
able to  say  that  a  man  who  gets  $2  per  day  is  better  off  than  a  man  who  gets  $4.  It 
would  depend  upon  how  much  he  can  buy  for  that  $2.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  his  habits  and  how  he  uses  his  money. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  then  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  earnings  of  capital  to-day  invested 
in  mining  and  smelting  in  your  State  on  the  whole  are  quite  as  good  as  they  were 
prior  to  20  years  ago? — A.  There  are  so  many  conditions  involved  in  that  question 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  leading 
industries  in  this  State  is  mining.  Now  there  are  a  good  many  mines  in  the  State 
that  are  paying  very  large  profits  to  the  owners.  There  are  more  of  that  class  of 
mines  in  the  State  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people 
engaged  in  mining,  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  sinking  money  all  the  time — 
as  Mr.  Bell  says,  hoping  for  better  days,  and  that  they  will  make  discoveries  of  paying 
ore. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — A.  It  has  always  been  true. 

Q.  The  general  question  asked  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  have  answered  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  if  you  can,  without  singling  out  any  particular  locality  or  any  particular 
mines.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  equally  as 
good  an  investment — brings  as  large  returns  now  as  it  did  then? — A.  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  It  is  bringing  as  large  returns  to-day  as  it  did  then,  as  a  whole? — A.  Yes,  I 
think  larger. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  industry  is  upon  a  more  prosperous  basis? — A.  I 
think  it  is.  That  is  attributable  to  a  great  many  things.  Comparatively  a  few  years 
ago  the  business  of  concentrating  ores  was  not  known  much  in  this  State.  It  hardly 
had  been  introduced.  Now  we  have  a  great  many  mines  that  have  been  paying 
their  owners  well,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  improvement  in  concentrating  the  ores. 
A  good  many  of  the  largest  producing  mines  in  the  State  to-day  are  known  as 
mines  that  can  only  be  worked  by  the  concentration  of  the  ores  they  produce. 
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The  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  valuable  portion  of  the  ore  and  the 
portion  of  the  ore  that  has  no  value  enables  you  to  have  the  valuable  portion  of 
the  ore  go  on  a  dump  and  settle  down  and  leave  the  lighter  portion  to  go  to  the 
surface,  showing  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  Instead  of  having  to  smelt  a 
ton  of  ore  to  get  3  or  4  dollars — under  which  process  the  entire  amount  would  be 
consumed  in  the  cost  of  smelting — you  can  concentrate  the  ore  and  put  the  value 
of  10  or  15  tons  into  1  ton  and  then  apply  the  process  of  smelting  to  that  1  ton 
instead  of  having  to  treat  the  10  or  15  tons  to  get  the  value  of  that  1  ton.  That  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  business  in  the  State. 
Some  chemical  processes  have  come  into  use,  by  which  the  ores  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  can  be  successfully  worked,  and  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Where  the  ore  is  adapted  to  it,  you  can  treat  it  very  much  cheaper  by  the  concentra- 
tion works,  or  chlorination  works,  than  you  can  by  treating  it  at  the  smelters,  and 
the  cost  of  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  ore  has  been  brought  down  by  these 
processes  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  where  the  ore  is 
adapted  to  that  sort  of  treatment,  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  a  certain  class  of  ores 
in  the  State  can  be  treated  and  at  the  same  time  bring  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine.  There  are  many  ores  that  unless  they  could  be  concentrated  could  not  be 
made  to  pay. 

Q.  I  noted  the  comparison  you  made  between  the  long  and  short  workday.  In 
view  of  all  of  these  improved  facilities  of  production,  the  processes  of  which  are,  I 
believe,  calculated  to  increase  production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  article, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  employer  should  expect  his  workmen  to  perform 
the  same  number  of  hours  labor  to-day  as  they  performed  before  the  introduction  of 
these  new  devices;  in  other  words,  is  it  or  not  your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  to 
some  extent  at  least  should  be  regulated  by  our  increasing  production  capacity? — A. 
Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  that  way  the  employer  who  invests  his  money  in  these 
improved  methods  will  not  only  be  the  beneficiary  of  that,  but  that  the  laboring  man, 
by  reason  of  the  shorter  workday,  will  also  derive  a  share  of  the  benefits,  and  in  that 
way  the"  whole  people  will,  to  some  extent,  be  the  beneficiaries? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
I  have  believed  and  often  expressed  myself  in  that  way,  before  there  was  any  agitation 
over  the  8-hour  law  here  at  all,  that  we  were  coming  to  shorter  hours.  I  think 
now  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  8-hour  system.  The  time  is  gradually  approach- 
ing when  we  are  bound  to  have  the  8-hour  system.  Asto  what  I  have  said  about 
the  effect  of  the  8-hour  law  as  to  the  scale  of  wages,  I  would  say  that  if  we  pay  for 
8  hours  the  same  wages  that  we  have  been  paying  for  12  hours,  the  only  result  will 
be  that  either  we  must  close  down  the  works  or  charge  more  for  treating  the  ore. 
The  charges  we  have  been  making  for  treating  ore  would  not  warrant  us  in  paying 
for  8  hours  work  the  amount  of  wages  that  we  have  been  paying  for  12  hours,  and  I 
have  said  very  plainly  that  I  think  no  good  result  .could  ever  be  obtained  unless  the 
workmen  can  be  well  paid,  whether  they  work  more  hours  or  less.  They  must  have 
money  enough  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  school,  clothe  their  families  decently, 
and  live  decently  in  every  way.  If  we  had  to  go  to  8  hours  here  in  order  to  pay,  as 
we  would  like  to  pay,  the  same  wages  that  we  paid  for  12  hours,  we  would  have  to  put 
a  higher  price  for  treating  the  ore;  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way  and  pay  the 
same  wages  for  8  hours.  I  might  say  there  has  never  been  profit  enough  in  the  "busi- 
ness to  justify  paying  any  higher  wages  than  we  now  pay.  The  highest  priced  men 
we  have  at  Argo  get  $4.50  per  day.  While  we  have  not  a  great  many  of  that  class,  we 
do  have  a  great  many  that  get  over  $3  per  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  as  a  fixed  principle  the  8-hour  workday  should  be  con- 
ceded by  the  employers  of  your  State,  and  that  the  employees  in  return  should  be 
willing  to  accept  a  rate  of  wages  commensurate  with  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  I 
don't  think  they  could  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  reduce  the  wages  enough  to  enable  you  to  operate  your  works  with 
the  same  results  as  before? — A.  I  think  the  effect  upon  the  workmen  would  be 
injurious.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  gets  $3  for  a  day  of  12  hours.  For  8 
hours  he  would  get  just  $2.  I  think  the  difference  between  $3  and  $2  would  have  a 
bad  effect. 

Q.  There  is  a  more  far  reaching  effect  than  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  while  men  are 
working  for  $3  for  10  or  12  hours,  there  is  another  man  who  can  not  get  any  work  at 
all  at  any  price,  and  his  claim  is  that  he  is  forced  out  and  kept  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  country  stated  that 
we  had  1,000,000  of  such  men  on  the  highway. 

Q.  In  that  way  would  it  not  be  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  distribute  this  labor  among  the  people  who  want  labor  rather  than  give  it  to 
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a  portion  of  them  and  have  the  other  portion  out  of  employment  entirely.  I  have 
no  doubt  upon  that  point  at  all;  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  smelter  company  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  with  which  you  are  engaged,  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  or  nearly  $1,000,000. — A. 
No;  we  were  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  at  a  time  when  we  were  handling  a  very  large 
business  in  Montana.  I  should  say  that  much  in  explanation.  At  one  time  we 
handled  a  very  large  business  in  Montana.  We  took  the  copper  mattes  there  and 
brought  them  here  and  treated  them,  and  our  product  and  business  at  that  time  ran 
up  to  about  $7,000,000  a  year.  That  was  the  value  of  the  products  that  we  handled 
in  one  year.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  we  can  not  pay  the  difference  in 
freight  between  treating  it  on  the  ground  at  Butte,  Mont. ,  where  we  used  to  receive 
it,  and  treating  it  in  Denver.  For  many  years  we  had  in  our  favor  a  method  that 
was  so  much  better  than  the  other  methods  used  that  we  could  afford  to  bring  the 
mattes  from  Butte,  Mont.,  here;  but  we  can  not  do  that  now,  and  therefore  we  have 
allowed  the  Montana  business  to  get  away  from  us,  and  we  are  confined  now  mostly 
to  a  local  business.  I  might  give  another  very  brief  illustration:  Formerly  we 
bought  a  great  deal  of  ore  in  Utah.  Now  the  point  has  been  reached  where  the 
local  smelters  in  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  places,  can  treat  these  ores  for 
just  about  what  it  would  cost  to  treat  them  here.  The  cost  to  freight  that  ore  from 
the  mines  at  Bingham  Canyon  here  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  charge  for  treating  that  ore 
in  Salt  Lake  City  is  $8  per  ton,  and  consequently  there  is  no  margin  left  to  bring  the 
ore  here  and  treat  it.  Therefore,  as  these  improvements  have  been  made  in  other 
places  and  these  local  works  have  grown  up,  it  has  taken  that  portion  of  the  business 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  compelled  now  to  rely  more  upon  what  we  call  the  local 
business,  where  we  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  high  freights;  so  we  reduced  our 
capital  from  $1,500,000  to  $750,000.  We  reduced  it  one-half  for  the  convenience  of 
dividing  the  stock,  and  while  we  now  have  only  $750,000  stock  we  have  about 
$1,000,000  employed  in  the  business. 

Q.  You  are  employing  more  money  in  the  business  than  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock? — A.  Yes.  We  have  not  had  a  share  of  stock  issued  without  being  paid  for  at 
the  regular  par  value.  If  we  had  made  any  other  reduction  than  one-half  we  would 
have  had  to  deal  with  fractional  shares,  so  that  we  reduced  the  stock  one-half 
according  to  the  par  value. 

Q.  You  issue  no  stock  that  is  not  paid  for  at  the  regular  par  value;  do  you  find  it 
an  advantage  in  your  business,  or  do  you  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pride? — A.  I  can  not 
see  what  advantage  it  would  be.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  watered  stock.  I  don't  see  why  it  would  be  any  advantage  so  long  as  we  are  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  stock.  If  our  business  was  to  put  this  stock  on  the  market 
and  sell  it  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  more  of  it,  but  we  are  not  in  that  busi- 
ness and  have  no  desire  to  sell  the  stock.  The  stock  is  held  by  people  who  hold  it 
as  an  investment.  I  don't  know  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  watering  it. 
We  would  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  ore  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  treating  it 
would  be  the  same,  and  the  actual  amount  of  money  earned  would  not  be  any  different, 
so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  large  corporation  dealing  in  the  business 
of  selling  stock  to  have  their  stock  watered  quite  freely? — A.  These  things  are 
conducted  very  largely  in  Wall  street.  That  is  what  they  have  done  there,  and  I 
suppose  they  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  think  they  can  make  more  money 
by  watering  the  stock. 

Q.  Watered  stock,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  fictitious  stock,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Selling  a  fictitious  article? — A.  Represents  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper,  so  far  as 
investment  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  officers  and  creditors  of  these  large  concerns  that  deal 
in  watered  stock  would  be  content  to  accept  their  salaries  and  other  indebtedness  in 
watered  stocks? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  earnings  are.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
have  been  a  great  many  concerns  started  with  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock,  which 
have  made  that  watered  stock  worth  par  by  the  returns  from  the  business.  Such 
practices,  however,  are  not  calculated  to  conserve  the  business  interests  of  the  people, 
and  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  them.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  upon  that 
subject  and  spoken  a  great  deal  upon  it.  I  went  into  a  pretty  active  cont  r<  iversy  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  once  on  that  proposition.  Thev  have 
$100,000,000  of  capital,  and  that  large  amount  represents  no  investment  at  all;  that 
is,  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  made  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  business,  besides  paying 
good  dividends  all  the  time.  They  have  this  immense  capital  and  their  stock  is  worth 
pretty  nearly  par  to-day.  In  a  certain  sense  their  stock  may  be  said  to  be  watered. 
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It  may  be  said  to  be  all  watered  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  cost  the  people  who  hold 
it  anything.  It  is  not  watered  in  the  sense  that  the  property  is  not  worth  it.  The 
actual  value  of  the  property  of  that  telegraph  company  may  be  worth  to-day  all  that 
the  stock  represents.  I  think  there  was  originally  $100,000  invested  by  that  company 
and  the  rest  has  all  grown  out  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  with  reference  to  dividends;  by 
declaring  dividends  upon  such  stock? — A.  In  some  cases,  where  the  actual  dividends 
would  be  very  large,  I  suppose  it  appears  better  to  the  public  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  fictitious  stock  on  hand  to  help  to  keep  the  dividends  down.  You  can  see  that  to 
the  intelligent,  thinking  man  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  but  I  suppose  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  generally  it  would.  Of  course  in  some  of  these  cases,  without 
watering,  this  stock  would  pay  50  or  100  per  cent  per  annum  in  dividends.  That 
would  look  unreasonable,  whereas  paying  on  an  amount  of  stock  that  made  the  divi- 
dends 5  per  cent,  instead  of  50  or  100,  would  look  all  right  and  would  not  stir  up  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Q.  For  that  reason,  and  for  the  additional  reason  of  gambling  in  stocks,  you  believe 
that  the  practice  is  generally  followed? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  difficult  to  have  a  law  to  prevent  this  practice  of 
watered  stock,  which  is  evidently  intended  for  deception  and  for  gambling  purposes? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  Let  me  illustrate  that:  Suppose  you  would 
form  a  mining  company.  You  put  into  that  company  as  against  the  stock  you  issue 
a  mine.  Nobody  knows  what  that  mine  is  worth.  It  may  be  worth  $10,000;  that 
may  be  a  fair  value  for  it;  but  you  put  it  in  at  $1,000,000  and  issue  your  stock. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  equivalent,  and  you  swear  to  your  stock  as  fully  paid 
up,  because  you  have  turned  this  mine  in  against  the  stock  at  $1,000,000.  Now 
that  stock  is  mainly  what  might  be  called  watered  stock,  and  there  is  no  court  that 
can  determine  what  that  mine  is  worth;  and  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  a  company 
from  turning  in  a  mine  that  is  worth  $10,000  for  $1,000,000,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
So  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  But  it  might  be  said  that  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  do  that  with  anything  the  value  of  which  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure. 
For  instance,  in  building  a  railroad;  I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  watered  stock  in  a  railroad. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  law  to  say  to  individuate 
and  corporations  the  amount  of  your  capitalization  shall  be  the  amount  of  money 
actually  invested  in  your  business,  just  as  you  are  conducting  your  company  affairs 
to-day? — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done,  and  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  each  stockholder  in  a 
large  trust  or  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  in  law  for  the  action  of  the  cor- 
poration itself? — A.  That  certainly  would  prevent  the  formation  of  these  companies, 
if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Of  these  fictitious  persons,  stocks,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  it  would  certainly  prevent  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  supply  a  remedy  to  any  appreciable  extent? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  served  one  term  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
did  you  not? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  during  your  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  try  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  telegraph  corporation? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  making  it  a  Gov- 
ernment institution — that  it  should  be  a  Government  system. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  own  a  tele- 
graphic system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  adopting  of  excessive  charges  by  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies has  enabled  them  to  make  their  stock  very  valuable? — A.  Well,  all  the  property 
they  have  accumulated  has  been  based  on  the  charges  they  have  made  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  service.  Of  course,  that  is  the  accumulation;  and  besides  they 
have  paid  their  dividends;  and  from  time  to  time  they  bought  property  and  put 
up  buildings  until  they  have  the  great  system  that  they  have  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  subject  great  thought? — A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  it  a  great 
deal.  I  think  it  was  conclusively  shown  by  investigations  made  by  the  Post-Office 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  that  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents 
a  message  could  be  charged  all  over  the  United  States,  just  the  same  as  we  now  have 
a  uniform  rate  of  2  cents  for  postage.  A  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  a  10-word  mes- 
sage would  make  the  system  self-sustaining.  I  went  into  a  very  technical  examina- 
tion of  that  subject  and  had  a  great  many  witnesses  called  upon,  a  great  many  men 
in  the  telegraph  business,  and  got  information  from  them,  and  I  believe  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  10  cents  for  a  10-word  message  could  be  made  a  uniform  rate 
through  the  entire  United  States  and  the  system  be  made  self-sustaining. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  while  that  system  is  owned  by  a  private  Corporation, 
created  by  law,  the  same  power  that  created  it  has  a  right  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
1J  or  ly^  cents  per  word,  so  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  dividend,  and  the  business  still 
be  held  by  private  individuals;  that  is,  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  fix  the  prices? — 
A.  Yes.  Well,  that  is  a  question  which  I  think  I  had  better  not  try  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  better  remedy  is  for  the  Government  to  own  its  own  system 
and  operate  it? — A.  That  would  be  the  best  remedy.  When  I  had  my  bill  before 
Congress  I  was  forced  to  give  up  that  plan,  because  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  sup- 
port for  it.  The  bill  that  was  afterwards  introduced  and  that  came  very  near  passing 
was  a  measure  on  the  question  of  submitting  the  transmission  of  messages  to  bids. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  very  active  competition  between  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  what  is  now  called  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  They  were 
very  active,  and  were  extending  their  lines  very  rapidly,  and  would  have  come  in 
under  that  proposition.  I  proposed  to  allow  the  Government  to  handle  the  tele- 
graphic messages  very  much  as  it  handles  the  mail  now.  The  Government  does  not 
transmit  the  mails;  it  does  not  undertake  to  transfer  the  mails  from  one  place  to 
another;  that  is  done  altogether  by  contract,  by  either  railroad  or  steamboat  or  stage- 
coach or  mule  pack;  and  I  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  handling 
telegraphic  messages.  The  Government  woHld  collect  the  messages  just  as  it  now 
collects  the  mails,  and  they  would  be  delivered  just  as  they  now  deliver  the  mails; 
but  the  transmission  of  the  messages  was  to  be  by  a  certain  company,  if  they  would 
take  it  at  a  certain  rate,  the  maximum  of  which  was  to  be  fixed,  and  then  the  matter 
was  to  be  left  to  bids.  That  is  the  bill  'I  got  to  a  point  of  a  unanimous  favorable 
report,  and  got  it  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate;  but  it  was  late  in  the  session 
before  that  was  done,  and  this  was  rendered  so  by  men  who  are  very  skillful  in  the 
business  of  defeating  bills.  It  was  so  late  before  it  went  on  the  calendar  that  it  never 
came  up  during  the  session. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  success  of  government  ownership  in  other 
countries? — A.  They  have  established  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  almost  with- 
out exception.  I  ttiink  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  telegraph 
system  is  not  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Q.  And  does  it  reduce  the  expenses  of  it? — A.  Very  much.  They  are  very  much 
lower.  They  have  a  5-cent  rate  in  France,  and  10  cents  is  the  maximum,  and  this 
system  has  been  made  self-sustaining. 

Q.  For  10  words? — A.  Yes;  5  cents  for  10  words. 

Q.  Speaking  of  watered  stock,  we  have  had  some  managers  of  great  companies  like 
yours  before  the  commission.  They  have  been  opposed  to  watered  stock  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  they  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  the  Government  have  inspectors,  just  as  it 
now  does  for  national  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  these  companies;  and  if 
they  find  that  corporations  have  watered  stock,  the  stock  to  be  reduced;  that  the 
same  principle  as  is  now  applied  to  national  banks,  which  are  required  to  put  up  a 
certain  amount  of  security  to  make  their  stock  good,  l>e  applied  to  these  companies. 
That  has  been  suggested  even  by  men  as  prominent  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  as  being  a 
remedy.  What  would  you  think  of  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  tried.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  anything  tried  that  might  be  effect- 
ive in  accomplishing  the  purpose.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  much  harm  done  by 
watered  stock.  Take  the  large  railroad  companies;  take  the  New  York  Central  Kail- 
road  Company,  and  suppose  it  had  twice  as  much  stock  as  it  has  now;  suppose  they 
made  a  great  issue  of  stock  in  addition  to  what  they  have  now,  could  they  and  would 
they  raise  their  rates  because  they  had  twice  as  much  stock  as  before? 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  a  historical  illustration.  Mr.  Larrabee,  ex-governor  of  Iowa, 
has  written  a  very  valuable  book  on  railroads.  He  said  the  Illinois  Central  was  pay- 
ing or  would  have  paid  a  dividend  of  from  22  to  36  per  cent  on  its  actual  investment, 
and  that  the  watering  of  stocks  began  there  with  that  railroad  to  stop  the  clamor  of 
the  public  against  their  making  such  enormous  dividends  on  the  actual  expenditure. 
Now,  is  not  that  liable  to  be  done  by  all  railroads?  He  says,  I  think,  that  they 
would  have  made  36  per  cent  on  their  actual  investment  per  year,  but  that  they 
watered  their  stock  at  that  time  down  so  that  it  only  showed  an  earning  of  from  6  to 
8  per  cent,  the  object  being  to  hide  the  real  condition  from  the  public. — A.  I  suppose 
they  have  a  right  to  earn  and  pay  36  per  cent,  if  they  can  do  it  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  fair  charges,  etc.  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  say  that  they  should 
not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  their  money,  if  their  business  had 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  would  pay  more.  They  put  their  money  in  and  build 
up  a  property  of  great  value,  and  by  careful  management  it  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  derived  from  that  management.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was 
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a  loss  they  would  have  to  stand  the  loss.  They  are,  of  course,  running  their  chances, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  man  who  invests  his  money 
in  something  of  a  quasi-public  character  could  not  have  more  than  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  his  money  if  he  was  so  successful  in  the  management  as  to  make  it  worth 
a  great  deal.  I  don't  know  as  we  could  say  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  from  these  improved  conditions. 

Q.  In  an  institution  like  a  railroad — that  is,  quasi  public,  the  courts  have  always 
held  that  the  public  which  created  it  had  the  right  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate,  whatever 
that  might  be.  I  suppose  these  things  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  the 
company  so  managed  its  stock  as  to  deceive  the  people,  and  so  manipulated  it  that 
the  public  could  not  tell  when  it  was  getting  a  reasonable  rate,  that  would  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  legislature.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  urged  to  watered  stock. — 
A.  Suppose  a  company  built  a  railroad  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so  unprofitable  that  it 
could  not  be  run — would  not  pay  running  expenses,  as  often  happens.  That  is  not 
an  imaginary  case,  because  it  has  often  happened.  Would  the  Government  feel  then 
that  it  ought  to  come  in  and  help  that  company  out? 

Q.  I  think  when  the  railroad  got  prosperous  a  just  legislature  wrould  say  that  it 
might  earn  a  sufficiency  to  make  up  for  its  bad  period.  I  think  that  might  be  rea- 
sonable. And  have  a  law  to  keep  the  people  on  the  railroads,  and  one  to  keep  the 
railroads  off  the  people.  If  the  time  should  never  come  when  the  railroad  becomes 
prosperous,  then  the  investment  is  sunk  and  lost. — A.  Then  the  world  would  charge 
the  managers  of  the  company  with  bad  management  or  judgment,  and  would  not 
give  them  credit  for  good  judgment  when  they  could  make  a  profit  by  good  man- 
agement. 

Q.  Yes,  the  world  always  credits  the  successful.  It  is  the  unsuccessful  man  that 
the  world  does  not  give  any  credit  to.  As  to  discriminating  freight  rates,  you  would 
be  in  favor  of  giving  such  amendment  to  the  law  as  would  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  of  control  over  freight  rates,  and  to  prohibit  the  giving 
of  rebates? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  discriminations  are  concerned,  I  would  go  to  any  extent. 
I  think  there  is  no  greater  fault  in  the  world  than  this  habit  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies of  giving  advantages  to  some  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  I  think  it  has  ruined 
many  a  man  and  many  a  company. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  laws  amended  in  that  respect? — A.  I  would  like  a 
law  to  be  of  itself  in  the  most  rigid  form  that  could  be  made  to  prevent  any  discrimi- 
nation. I  would  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  never  permit  the 
railroad  companies  to  charge  any  particular  company  for  the  hauling  of  goods  any 
more  than  was  charged  to  anybody  else,  no  matter  to  how  great  extent  they  might 
be  shipping.  Of  course,  the  power  these  great  corporations  get  is  in  the  immense 
amount  of  compensation  they  have  to  offer.  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  very  fairly  entitled  to  the  immense  power  it  has  over  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  immense  business  the  company  gives  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Did  you  ever  purchase  ore  from  the  Portland  or  Independ- 
ence mines  at  Cripple  Creek? — A.  Not  directly.  We  have  bought  ore  through  the 
small  houses  at  Cripple  Creek.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  had  any  particular 
ore,  and  I  don't  know  what  mine  any  of  the  ore  comes  from  when  it  is  shipped  to  us 
through  what  we  call  the  middlemen,  who  run  the  smaller  houses  and  who  are  in 
the  ore-buying  business.  We  get  carloads  of  ore  shipped  in  this  way  all  the  time, 
but  we  don't  know  what  mine  it  comes  from. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  yesterday  that  one  smelter  company  gave 
a  rebate  to  one  of  those  mines  of  $1.50  per  ton.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
practice? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  you  went  into  the  business  of  refining  oil  you  found  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  had  a  very  large  and  costly  distributing  plant  here,  and  that 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  building  up  a  similar  plant  you  proposed  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  they  take  your  refined  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  from  your  people  and  not  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

Eany? — A.  I  don't  know.  They  were  in  the  business  of  distributing  here  and  we 
ad  the  oil,  and  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  the  proposition  was  first  made.  We 
easily  concluded  that  if  we  could  get  a  fair  price  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
our  product  here  it  would  be  better  for  us  than  to  undertake  to  sell  it  separately.  In 
the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  large  loss  of  capital  in  duplicating  a  plant  that  there 
was  no  use  in  building.  Here  in  Denver  they  had  a  large  storage  capacity,  in  tanks, 
and  their  cars  were  running  all  the  time,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  no  benefit  to 
duplicate  them  when  one  could  distribute  the  oil  as  well  as  the  other,  or  both,  and 
the  cost,  of  course,  would  be  a  great  deal  less.  That  was  the  question  with  us;  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  pay  us  a  fair  price 
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for  our  oil,  which  would  naturally  be  the  price  of  oil  at  wholesale  in  Chicago,  which 
is  a  great  oil  center,  or  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  where  the  great  works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  located.  We  would  be  entitled  to  the  price  of  oil  at  those  places,  by 
the  carload  lot,  with  the  freight  added;  and  we  have  practically  always  had  that  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  fact  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  paid  us 
more  than  the  price  01  oil  in  Chicago,  with  the  freight  added.  When  there  have 
been  cuts  and  reductions  by  the  railroads  they  have  continued  our  price  right  along 
until  the  rates  were  restored  again.  They  would  make  no  reduction  in  the  price  paid 
us,  even  when  the  reductions  m  rates  might  be  going  on;  and  for  that  reason  they 
really  paid  us  more  than  the  price  in  Chicago  or  Whiting  with  the  freight  added. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  business  of  producing  crude  oil  as  well  as  refined? — A.  We  pro- 
duce the  crude  oil  and  refine  it. 

Q.  Do  you  purchase  crude  oil  from  other  purchasers? — A.  Yes;  from  a  few,  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  Then  you  have  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  business  of  producing  and  refining 
is  profitable  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it? — A.  We  have  had  some  good  years  and  made  very  good  returns.  The 
last  2  or  3  years  were  not  so  good.  I  think  I  remarked  before  that  we  spent  nearly 
all  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  new  wells.  I  can  not 
say  that  the  business  can  be  said  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  it  is? — A.  No.     I  think  last  year  we  did  not  earn  anything. 

Q.  While  you  are  selling  your  refined  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  you 
know  what  you  get,  and  you  know  what  the  consumers  of  Colorado  have  to  pay  for 
the  oil.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  company  charges  the  people  an  unreasona- 
ble price  for  the  oil? — A.  I  have  often  claimed,  and  have  figured  it  out  with  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company,  that  they  were  charging  too  much  in  proportion  to  what  they 
paid  us.  When  it  comes  to  the  retailing,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  put  the 
oil  in  their  tank  cars  at  our  works  without  any  cost  to  them;  but  we  have  it  so 
arranged  that  it  costs  us  very  little  to  do  it.  They  take  the  oil  from  there  and  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  When  it  comes  to  retailing  it  and  sending  wagons 
from  house  to  house,  they  attend  to  all  of  that,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  I 
think  they  charge  20  cents  per  gallon  for  the  oil,  and  the  cost  of  retailing  it  is  pretty 
much  all  the  company  is  out.  They  make  the  difference  between  what  they  pay  us 
and  20  cents  per  gallon,  taking  out  what  it  costs  to  retail  it.  Of  course  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  matter  of  retailing,  every  person  who  wants  a  gallon  of  oil  sends  word 
to  the  company  and  they  have  their  wagon  go  around  and  draw  out  the  amount  that 
is  wanted.  That  kind  of  business,  the  detail  of  it,  is  quite  expensive  and  costly.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what  it  does  cost  to  distribute  the  oil,  but  we  have 
often  disputed  the  price  they  claim  it  really  costs  them  to  distribute  it.  They  have 
to  charge  that  cost  very  much  to  small  places.  They  will  go  to  a  little  town  or  village 
of,  say,  100  people,  and  they  have  to  keep  an  agent  there  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness and  distribute  the  oil.  They  insist  that  they  don't  make  anything  more  than 
a  fair  and  legitimate  profit  out  of  the  business.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  no  control 
over.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  for  which  this  oil  is  sold.  They  pay  us 
the  Eastern  price  of  the  oil  at  wholesale,  with  the  freight  added,  and  we  could  not 
very  well  undertake  to  demand  anything  more  than  that;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  us  that  our  relations  are  perfectly  harmonious  and  peaceful.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  company,  but  that  is  not  true.  We  have  no 
connection  whatever  except  as  buyer  or  seller,  and  in  fact  our  interests  can  be  said  to 
be  more  or  less  antagonistic  from  the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  a  little  more  for  the  oil 
and  they  want  to  get  it  for  a  little  less. 

Q.  You  are  free  and  independent  of  them  and  can  secure  just  treatment  at  their 
hands? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  or  whatever  they 
may  have  done  with  regard  to  other  concerns,  they  have  shown  a  very  fair  spirit 
toward  us,  and  have  always  treated  us  with  a  good  deal  of  fairness.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them.  Of  course,  if  I  was  talking  about  something  between  our- 
selves, I  might  very  easily  say  that  the  company  could  crush  us  out  without  any 
trouble.  They  know  it  and  we  know  it.  If  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us  and  stop  that 
business  there,  they  could  make  the  railroads  carry  oil  from  Chicago  and  sell  it  here 
at  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business.  They  have  the  power,  I  think,  to  do  that 
at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  independence  in  that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  often  charged  that  that  is  a  practice  which  that  company  has  resorted  to 
frequently.  Have  they  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  with  you? — A.  They  have 
never  shown  any  other  disposition  toward  us  but  one  of  fairness.  They  have  been 
willing,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  pay  us  the  Eastern  price  of  oil  with  the  freight 
.added. 
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Q.  There  has  been  something  said  about  a  town  in  this  State  that  was  obliterated 
on  account  of  some  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  you 
know  whether  such  action  was  taken  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this  particular 
case? — A.  At  Overton? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  its  works. 
When  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  went  into  the  business,  they  thought  they 
could  manufacture  products  like  paraffin  wax  and  the  finer  qualities  of  lubricating 
oils  out  of  their  products,  and  they  went  very  extensively  into  that  business;  built 
an  expensive  plant  and  managed  it  very  extravagantly,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
made  a  complete  failure  of  it.  I  was  president  of  the  United  Oil  Company,  and  some 
of  the  men  who  had  stock  in  the  United  Oil  Company  were  also  stockholders  in  that 
company,  and  I  always  had  the  support  of  the  stockholders  in  my  opinion  that  it 
was  not  good  judgment  to  undertake  to  produce  these  articles  that  they  were  under- 
taking to  put  on  the  market.  I  became  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be  done,  particu- 
larly from  the  fact  that  they  sunk  in  the  short  time  they  were  in  the  business  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,  and  it  was  pretty  conclusively  proven  that  my 
view  upon  that  subject  was  right,  and  that  is,  that  that  business  could  not  be  con- 
ducted profitably,  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to 
it.  I  felt  quite  sure  the  Overton  works  were  costing  them  two  or  three  times  what 
they  would  ever  get  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Then  the  failure  of  that  company  and  the  extermination  of  that  town,  accord- 
ing to  your  testimony,  is  due  rather  to  poor  business  methods  than  to  efforts  of  inde- 
pendent companies  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  crush  them  out? — A.  I  think  it 
was  very  largely  due  to  bad  business  management;  extravagant  management  and  bad 
judgment  all  around.  I  think  that  that  had  more  to  do  with  the  failure  than  any- 
thing else.  Since  that  time — since  the  concern  failed  and  went  out  of  the  business 
of  manufacturing  oil  and  oil  products — their  business  was  merged  in  the  Western  Oil 
Company.  We  formed  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
crude  product  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company — that  is,  the  crude  petroleum — 
and  refining  it  for  them.  We  could  not  do  this  very  well  as  the  United  Oil  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  also  in  that  business,  and  therefore  we  carried  this  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  Company  business  for  several  years  as  the  Western  Oil  Company,  and 
received  the  crude  oil  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  and  refined  it,  and  if  there 
was  a  profit  made  out  of  the  product  thus  furnished  they  got  their  share  of  it.  That 
is  the  way  we  treated  them  in  order  not  to  work  a  destruction  of  their  whole  oil  busi- 
ness. When  they  concluded  to  abandon  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing,  when  they 
found  they  could  not  carry  it  on,  we  took  their  oil  from  them  and  gave  them  their 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  Western  Oil  Company  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
crude  oil  they  furnished;  so  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  them  as  if  we  had  handled 
all  their  product  as  the  United  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Are  these  works  at  Florence  now? — A.  At  Overton.  It  is  this  side  of  Pueblo, 
on  the  Gulf  road,  I.  believe. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  produced  crude  petroleum  or  owned  a 
refinery  in  that  village? — A.  No;  they  are  allowing  the  United  Oil  Company  to  do 
what  they  have  never  allowed  any  other  company  in  the  United  States  to  do;  they 
allow  us  to  refine  the  oil  and  sell  it  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  Their  rule 
everywhere  is  to  buy  the  crude  and  refine  it.  Their  business  is  refining  the  oil,  but 
they  have  made  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and  we  find  it  is  the  only  exception  in  the 
United  States  to-day — where  they  take  the  product  and  allow  the  company  that  pro- 
duces the  crude  oil  to  do  the  refining. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  product  of  the  Florence  Oil  Company? — A.  That  is  sold 
to  the  Continental  just  the  same. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  privilege  in  that  respect  that  you  have? — A.  Yes;  they 
have  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  You  said  no  other  company  except  yours  had  that  privilege? — A.  The  Florence 
Oil  Company  is  rather  a  small  producer,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  me.  I  should  have 
said  outside  of  that  field,  because  they  have  the  same  privilege.  I  might  say  it  is 
really  the  same  thing,  because  there  is  no  other  refinery  there.  I  do  not  state  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  other  exception,  but  I  was  told  that  by  a  man  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company — that  they  allowed  us  to  do  what  they  had  allowed  no 
other  company  in  the  United  States  to  do.  That  referred  to  both  of  these  companies. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  man  who  was  in  your  employ  for  20  years  making 
$25,000  and  retiring  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  saved  that  com- 
petency out  of  his  wages? — A.  I  believe  he  bought  some  property,  and  made  some 
money  out  of  some  lots.  He  also  owns  a  good  farm  down  in  Nebraska,  that  he 
bought.  He  got  $7  a  day  for  years,  and  bought  some  real  estate  and  made  some- 
thing out  of  that. 
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Q.  At  $7  a  day,  supporting  himself  and  family,  could  he  save  such  a  competency 
as  that  out  of  his  wages  in  that  time? — A.  No;  I  only  know  it  from  the  foreman  of 
the  works,  who  is  quite  familiar  with  his  condition.  He  told  me  he  had  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $25,000.  Seven  dollars  a  day  would  be  about  $2,500  a  year.  He 
might  have  saved  every  dollar  out  of  his  earnings,  easily.  That  would  be  $50,000  in 
the  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  taxing  the  franchise  values  of  corporations,  such  as  street 
railways,  etc.? — A.  I  am  under  the  belief  that  anything  that  could  fairly  be  called  a 
property — valuable  property — should  be  taxed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  the  value  that  is  placed  upon  a  corporation  of  that 
kind  consists  very  largely  of  the  good  will  of  the  public  and  the  franchises  that  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  public,  through  city  councils,  etc.? — A.  I  think  franchises 
should  be  taxed. 

Q.  If  they  are  valuable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  the  Ford  law 
of  New  York? — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  its  terms,  but  I  suppose  it 
to  be  a  good  law.  There  is  a  contest  pending  in  this  State  to-day  over  what  are  known 
as  newspaper  franchises — it  is  in  the  courts  now — as  to  whether  a  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press  amounts  to  a  franchise.  It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers that  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  to  tax  a  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  in  any  State  in  the  Union  except  one,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  franchise.  In 
a  general  sense  I  believe  that  franchises  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  thing  of 
value,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed;  but  justice  would  require  that  the  value  of  the 
franchise  in  that  case  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany that  has  it.  Now,  we  have  a  cable  company  in  this  city  that  has  not  earned 
enough  in  the  past  six  years  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  has  partly  been  able 
to  pay  running  expenses.  What  is  its  franchise  worth,  and  how  can  you  measure  its 
value?  In  that  case  you  would  not  tax  the  franchise  if  it  had  no  value,  unless  it  should 
be  merely  a  nominal  tax  such  as  there  is  on  poor  and  unproductive  lands.  That  is 
the  way  it  looks  to  me.  But  where  a  company  is  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness and  making  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  that  company 
is  represented  by  its  franchise,  I  think  it  should  be  taxed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD)  .  In  your  testimony  you  made  allusion  to  a  combination  of 
two  of  these  railroad  interests  in  your  city  or  locality.  I  understand  that  combina- 
tion or  consolidation  of  interests  is  rendering  greater  public  service  now  than  it  was 
before. — A.  I  think  about  the  same.  There  has  not  been  any  change  except  in  the 
very  fact  that  the  interests  are  to  that  extent  consolidated  that  they  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  one  organization. 

Q.  Instead  of  two,  as  formerly? — A.  Yes.  They  have  not  made  any  improvements 
or  changes  yet. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  travel  been  lower  since  the  consolidation? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  facilities  for  travel  remain  the  same;  are  they  equally  as  good? — A.  Yes; 
the  fares  remain  the  same.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  here  about 
the  question  of  allowing  the  company  that  is  now  in  control  to  change  the  power 
from  cable  to  electricity.  That  has  been  a  disputed  question  here  and  it  is  held  up 
by  the  city  council.  The  city  council  will  not  take  any  action  on  it.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  service  in  this  town  if  the  change  should  be 
allowed — that  is,  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  change  from  this  cable  they  are  now 
using  to  electricity.  Then  they  ought,  in  connection  with  that,  to  give  transfers 
where  they  have  been  giving  them  heretofore  on  their  own  lines,  and  also  to  give 
transfers  on  all  the  lines.  If  this  privilege  was  granted  and  that  change  made,  they 
should  give  transfers  on  all  the  lines.  The  rate  is  5  cents,  which  is  the  usual  rate  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  don't  know  of 
any  except  Detroit,  and  it  seems  they  have  a  combination  there,  and  that  they  charge 
the  same  fare  and  are  very  liberal  about  giving  transfers.  I  made  that  remark  in 
connection  with  the  remark  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  car  whether  the  capital  stock  is  one  million  or  ten  million. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  best  result  usually  obtained  by  the  people  when  the 
street  railways  are  under  one  owner?  Which  plan  gives  the  best  results,  where  the 
railway  is  under  one  owner  or  where  there  are  two  or  more  competing  lines? — A.  I 
think,  to  take  the  city  of  Denver,  that  its  lines  could  be  better  operated  by  one  than 
two  companies. 
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WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  26, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  R.  SOVEREIGN, 

Editor  and  publisher  Idaho  State  Tribune,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  at  10  a.  m.,  July  26, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  James  R.  Sovereign  was  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining.  Mr.  Sovereign's  testimony  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  raining  district  of  Idaho.  The 
following  is  the  report: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  State  your  full  name  and  address. — A.  James  Richard 
Sovereign;  I  am  a  citizen  of  Arkansas;  my  present  stopping  place  and  residence 
is  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? — A.  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
State  Tribune. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  located  in  this  place? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  last 
September. 

And  prior  to  that  time  you  were  in  Arkansas,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 
What  were  you  engaged  in  when  at  home  in  Arkansas? — A.  Fruit  farming. 
Had  you  some  connection  with  organized  labor  recently? — A.  Yes. 
What  was  it? — A.  For  four  years  prior  to  November,  1897,  I  was  general 
master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.    I  have  been  connected  with  labor 
organizations  in  different  capacities  for  nearly  20  years. 

Q.  And  retired  from  that  position  when? — A.  In  November,  1897. 

Q.  If  you  will  take  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  it  in  your  own  way,  treating 
each  topic  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  we  will  perhaps  save  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  you  ample  opportunity  to  make  as  full  a  statement  to  this  commission 
as  you  care  to  make.  Now,  as  to  the  first  topic, constitutions  and  regulations? — 
A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  trades  organizations  in  this  particular 
neighborhood  are  similar  in  form  and  effect  to  the  constitutions  of  the  trades  unions 
throughout  the  country,  and  relate  to  the  government  of  the  membership,  the  rate 
of  wages  for  which  they  shall  work,  the  amount  of  dues  they  shall  pay  at  stated 
times  for  the  support  of  the  union,  and  for  the  beneficiary  fund  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  distressed  members  as  well  as  funeral  expenses  for  deceased  members. 

The  great  mining  strike  in  1892  in  this  district,  which  was  so  much  commented 
upon  by  the  press  of  the  country,  resulted  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  mining  industry  to  exact  from  each  miner  and  each  employee  of  the 
companies  an  assessment  of  $1  per  month,  to  be  set  aside  for  a  hospital  fund. 
This  amount  the  miners  and  employees  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  companies  for  which  they  worked,  and  the  companies  in  turn  employed 
necessary  medical  attendance  for  ill  and  disabled  employees.  The  employees  pro- 
tested, declaring  that  they  preferred  to  secure  their  own  medical  service,  and 
through  their  organizations  made  efforts  toward  securing  the  construction  of 
what  is  known  in  Wallace  as  the  Providence  hospital,  which  is  now  iinder  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  institution  costing  approximately 
$35,000.  That,  however,  was  not  all  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  1892;  and  I  don't 
know  as  it  would  interest  this  commission  to  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  that 
trouble. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  trade  unionism  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  membership  within  the  past  2  years.  I  know  of  no  mining  com- 
pany in  this  district  that  does  not  and  has  not,  until  this  recent  trouble,  employed 
only  union  miners  and  recognized  the  miners'  union,  except  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  Company,  located  at  Wardner. 

All  the  outside  employees  of  the  mining  industry  have  ever  been  allied  with  the 
miners'  union  or  the  Western  Labor  Union.  The  Western  Labor  Union  is  sec- 
ondary really  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  District 
Assembly  13  of  Idaho  embraces  nearly  all  the  outside  working  people;  or,  I 
should  have  said,  embraces  all  the  working  people  outside  of  the  mines,  and  is 
merged  into  the  Western  Labor  Union  under  similar  rules.  The  prime  reason  for 
the  change  was  bn  account  of  securing  transfers  from  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  to  the  Western  Labor  Union  and  others,  the  two  organizations  being 
affiliated  associations.  Heretofore  miners  who  went  out  of  the  mines  to  work  and 
transferred  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  compelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  and 
members  of  outside  organizations  who  went  into  the  mines  to  work  were  com- 
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pelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee.  One  organization  is  known  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union  and  the  other  as  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  that  explains  why 
a  more  close  relationship  was  established  between  the  outside  employees  and  the 
men  working  on  the  inside  of  the  mines. 

I  may  say  the  liberty  of  contract  has  been  infringed  upon  only  in  so  far  as  organ- 
ized labor  is  concerned,  in  its  organized  capacity,  in  unionizing  all  the  industries. 
The  right  of  contract  has  been  completely  abrogated  in  this  district  by  military 
authority,  or  rather  by  the  civil  authority  supported  by  the  military.  Shortly 
after  the  riot  of  April  29  of  this  year  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  placed  the 
district  under  martial  law  by  proclamation,  and  in  a  subsequent  proclamation, 
signed  by  the  governor  and  examined  and  approved  and  signed  by  H.  C.  Merriarn, 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  right  of  contract  was  extremely 
infringed  upon,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  both  on  the  part  of  the  mine  operators 
and  the  miners,  and  that  infringement  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  the 
employees  of  mines,  whether  working  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  mines. 
It  also  extended  to  the  shift  bosses,  the  foremen,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
mines.  And  if  it  is  proper  I  would  prefer  to  submit  in  evidence  the  proclamation 
thus  abridging  the  right  of  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Please  explain  how  that  proclamation  abridges  the 
right  of  contract? — A.  It  abridges  the  right  of  contract  by  prohibiting  a  mine 
operator,  under  threat  of  having  his  mine  closed  by  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ity, from  employing  any  member  of  a  miners'  union  in  any  capacity  whatever 
until  the  member  first  renounces  all  allegiance  to  the  miners'  union  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization. 

There  is  another  form,  a  permit,  which  generally  applied  to  members  of  the 
miners'  unions,  and  which  required  that  the  applicant  for  employment  should 
make  certain  promises.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  proclamation  mentioned,  or  a 
copy  of  it,  including  the  forms  of  applications  for  permits  to  work  in  the  mines. 
(Said  proclamation  and  forms  follow.) 

"PROCLAMATION. 

"Whereas  the  following  notice  has  been  served  upon  the  mine  owners  of  Sho- 
shone  County  by  the  duly  constituted  State  authorities,  by  whom  martial  law 
has  been  declared,  to  wit: 

"  To  the  mine  owners  of  Shoshone  County : 

' '  Certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring 
property  to  be  destroyed  and  murders  to  be  committed,  by  reason  whereof  it  has 
been  twice  necessary  to  declare  martial  law  in  Shoshone  County.  ' 

"  You  are  therefore  notified  that  the  employment  of  men  belonging  to  said  or 
other  criminal  organizations  during  the  continuance  of  martial  law  must  cease. 
In  case  this  direction  is  not  observed  your  mines  will  be  closed. 

"  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  notice  and 
restore  the  industries  of  the  district  as  far  as  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  by  which  miners  who  have  not  participated  in  the  recent  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  who  are  law-abiding  people  may  obtain  work,  and,  that  order  and  peace 
may  be  established,  the  following  is  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  mine 
owners  and  employees  in  the  affected  district: 

"All  parties  applying  for  underground  work  in  any  of  the  following  mines  will 
be  required  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  the  duly  appointed  and  authorized 
agent  for  the  State  of  Idaho  for  this  purpose,  or  his  deputy,  at  Wardner  or  at 
Wallace,  a  permit  authorizing  said  person  to  seek  employment  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing mines:  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  Empire  State-Idaho,  Con- 
solidated Tiger  and  Poorman,  Hecla,  Mammoth,  Standard,  Helena-Frisco,  Gem, 
Morning,  Hunter,  and  such  others  as  may  be  hereafter  included  in  the  above  list. 
Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  participa- 
tion in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899,  in  Shoshone  County,  and,  second,  to  deny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law. 

"  Mine  owners  must  refuse  employment  to  all  applicants  for  underground  work 
who  do  not  present  a  duly  signed  permit  authorizing  the  same.  Such  permits 
will  be  deposited  in  mine-owners'  office,  subject  to  periodical  inspection. 

"All  parties  now  under  employment  by  any  of  the  mines  above  named  will  be 
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required  to  procure  within  10  days  from  this  date  the  permits  above  referred  to 
as  a  condition  to  their  remaining  in  the  service  of  their  respective  companies. 
"  By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief, 

"BARTLETT  SINCLAIR, 

' '  State  Auditor. 
"  Examined  and  approved: 

"  H.  C.  MERRIAM, 

"Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army. 
"Dated  May  8, 1899." 

The  application  for  permits  to  seek  employment,  which  union  men  must  sign, 
is  as  follows: 

"  APPLICATION    FOE   LEAVE    TO   SEEK    EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    MINES    OF   SHOSHONE 
,  COUNTY. 

"  To  Dr.  HUGH  FRANCE,  State  Representative. 

"  SIR:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  me  to 
seek  employment  in  the  mines  of  Shoshone  County. 

"  I  am  a by  occupation.  I  am  a  native  of ,  and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  States.  I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .  My  shift  boss 

was .  Heretofore  I  have  been  a  member  of Miners'  Union. 

I  did  not  participate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Ward- 
ner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
I  hereby  express  my  unqualified  disapproval  of  said  acts,  and  hereby  renounce 
and  forever  abjure  all  allegiance  to  the  said  miners'  union  of  which  I  was  a  for- 
mer member,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law  and  not  to  again  seek 
membership  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 


"  Dated  this day  of ,  1899." 

The  application  which  nonunion  men  must  sign  is  as  follows: 

"APPLICATION    FOR   LEAVE    TO   SEEK   EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE   MINES    OF   SHOSHONE 

COUNTY. 

"  To  Dr.  HUGH  FRANCE,  State  Representative. 

"  SIR:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  ms  to 
seek  employment  in  the  mines  of  Shoshone  County. 

"I  am  a by  occupation.  I  am  a  native  of and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  States.  I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .  My  shift  boss 

was .  I  have  not  been  for years  a  member  of  any  miners'  union. 

I  took  no  part,  either  actively  or  passively,  in  aiding,  assisting,  or  encouraging 
the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899. 

I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law. 

< . 

"  Dated  this day  of  —    — ,  1899." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Permit  from  whom? — A.  From  the  authorities,  under 
the  martial  law,  from. Hugh  France,  who  was  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and 
who,  by  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff,  became  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  who,  by 
the  way,  was  at  the  time  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  receiving 
through  the  hospital  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month,  that  was  levied  upon  the 
employees  of  that  company.  He  also  had  deputies  throughout  the  county  who, 
under  him ,  had  authority  to  issue  these  permits.  This  permit  order  was  in  violation 
and  is  still  in  violation  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  The  permit  system  is 
still  in  operation  here  now.  I  desire  to  offer  the  statute  in  evidence,  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  exact  such  statement  or  declaration  from 
any  person  seeking  employment.  (Beading:) 

"AN  ACT  making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  employees  or 
persons  about  to  enter  their  employment  not  to  become  or  continue  as  members  of  labor 
organizations,  and  prescribing  as  penalty  therefor. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

"  SECTION  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  agreement,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  by  the  terms  of  which  any 
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employee  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  other  person  about  to  enter 
the  employ  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  or 
obtaining  such  employment,  shall  promise  or  agree  not  to  become  or  continue  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization. 

"  SEC.  2.  Any  person,  or  persons,  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"SEC.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  approval. 

"Approved  March  6th,  1893." 

And  I  understand  that  these  proclamations  which  were  issued  came  from  the 
governor  of  the  State.  They  were  not  signed  by  the  governor.  The  governor 
was  not  present,  but  he  deputized  the  State  auditor  to  act  in  his  stead.  The  sig- 
nature is  "  By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
State  auditor.  Examined  and  approved,  H.  C.  Merriam,  brigadier-general, 
United  States  Army."  This  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  extended  to  all 
the  employees  in  this  district  who  were  in  any  capacity  employed  by  mining  cor- 
porations, except  the  men  operating  the  pumps  of  the  various  mines.  They 
belong  to  the  miners'  unions  and  were  under  the  same  obligations  and  owed  the 
same  allegiance  to  the  miners'  unions  that  any  other  person  did  who  belonged  to 
the  unions,  and  yet,  for  some  mysteiious  reason,  they  were  exempted  from  the 
exactions  of  the  proclamation  and  were  forced  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  pump  men  of  the  Tiger-Poonnan  mine  stopped  work  in  sympathy  with 
the  locked-out  members  of  the  union  and  under  the  belief  that  nonunion  men 
would  be  employed.  They  immediately  went  to  the  miners'  union  hall  in  Burke, 
where  they  met  other  members  of  the  union  for  consultation.  Lieutenant  Lyons 
immediately  put  a  guard  around  the  hall,  guarding  the  doors  and  windows, 
marched  into  the  hall,  and  notified  the  assemblage  that  he  would  give  the  pump 
men  5  minutes  to  go  to  work.  They  protested,  and  he  finally  extended  the  time 
to  10  minutes.  He  told  them  he  was  there  to  protect  property  and  he  proposed  to 
do  it,  and  the  men  were  forced  to  return  to  work  and  did  return  to  work.  Most, 
and  I  think  all  of  the  pump  men  have  quit  work  since.  In  general  effect  the  right 
of  contract  was  abridged,  and  is  abridged  at  this  time  by  reason  of  this  order. 
The  Hunter  Mining  Company,  located  about  a  mile  above  Mullen,  just  up  the 
canyon  here,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  its  mill  by  fire  a  year  or  more  ago — I 
don't  just  remember  the  time — and  the  mine  for  a  considerable  time  was  idle. 
Last  spring  the  company  decided  to  reopen  the  workings.  In  order  to  do  so  they 
considered  it  necessary  to  drive  a  new  tunnel  in  there  before  the  erection  of  the 
new  mill.  They  employed  above  27  men  without  permits,  reserving,  as  they  said, 
the  right  to  contract  and  to  employ  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  mine  was 
'closed,  under  authority  of  the  governor,  by  the  acting  sheriff,  aided  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Every  prospect  where  any  more  than  one  man  was  employed 
has  been  closed,  compelled  to  suspend  operations  by  this  reason,  the  restricting  of 
the  right  of  contract,  denying  to  persons  the  right  to  contract  with  whom  they 
pleased  to  have  labor  for  them,  and  denying  the  right  of  laboring  men  to  seek 
employment  without  first  signing  away  what  workingmen  consider  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.  Even  men  who  signed  the  terms  or  promise  were  not  permitted 
to  seek  employment,  except  where  the  permit  was  issued,  and  it  being  optional 
with  the  officer  to  issue  permits  only  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer, 
it  was  desired  to  have  employed,  often  only  those  to  whom  the  officer  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  permit  were  allowed  to  seek  employment  in  this  district. 

Through  these  drastic  measures  the  mining  industries  of  this  country  have  been 
neglected,  and  there  has  been  pretty  nearly  a  complete  suspension  of  operation; 
and  only  until  recently  has  our  output  of  ore  amounted  to  anything  more  than  a 
car  or  two  a  day,  if  any.  The  excuse  for  requiring  an  application  for  a  permit 
restricting  the  right  of  contract  offered  by  General  Merriam,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
auditor  of  State,  Governor  Steunenberg,  and  the  acting  sheriff,  Hugh  France,  and 
their  subordinates  in  office,  is  based  upon  the  proposition,  or  declaration,  rather, 
that  the  miners'  organizations  are  criminal  associations:  criminal  to  the  extent 
that  they  counseled,  advised,  and  actively  participated  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899.  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  concen- 
trator at  Wardner.  I  want  to  be  quoted  in  this  statement  as  saying,  personally, 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  riots  or  insurrectionary  movements,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  have  no  sympathy  with  such  actions;  and  I  wish  to  say, 
further,  that  the  riot  of  April  29  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  labor;  it  was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  can  not 
be  palliated  by  any  sense  of  justice.  I  wish  to  say  further,  while  I  am  on  this 
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subject,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long-standing  feud  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company.  There  was  no  ill  will  existing 
between  any  other  mining  corporation  and  organized  labor  in  this  district  at  that 
time.  The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  in  1894  discharged  its  union 
employees,  reduced  its  wage  schedule,  and  hired  nonunion  men  and  organized 
them  into  companies  of  the  State  militia.  They  were  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  arsenal  of  the  State.  The  company,  however,  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  when  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  increased  to  a  certain  figure — 
the  amount  I  can  not  state — it  would  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the 
other  mine  operators  in  this  district.  Ore  advanced  in  price  until  lead  was  $4.50 
per  hundred  and  silver  about  61  or  62  cents  per  ounce;  at  any  rate  it  reached  the 
mark  and  went  over,  in  excess  of  the  agreed  prices  upon  which  the  company 
promised  to  pay  the  union  rate,  or  so  nearly  approximated  it  that  the  miners  in 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  irrespective  of  organization,  asked  the  uniform 
rate  of  the  district.  The  company  positively  refused  it,  and  on  the  demand  of 
their  men  repudiated  their  own  contract.  The  men  then  began  to  organize  into 
the  miners'  union,  and  were  immediately  discharged,  or  were  discharged  by  the 
company  as  soon  as  it  ascertained  that  they  were  members.  They  were  dis- 
charged in  blocks  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  company  would  learn  that  they 
had  joined  the  union.  This  intensified  the  situation,  and  the  whole  district  was 
extremely  aggravated.  Mining  operators  who  didn't  wish  their  names  given  told 
me  upon  their  word  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  pleaded 
with  them  and  urged  them  to  unify  the  district,  and  asked  them  to  pay  the  uni- 
form rate  of  wages;  that  they  do  this  without  solicitation,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  received  with  better  grace  by  the  men  in  their  employ  and  the  other  men 
throughout  the  district. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  so  I  am  reliably  informed,  asked  the  company  to 
arbitrate  the  difference.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State  providing  for  arbitration 
between  employer  and  employee.  The  company  refused,  and  discharged  all  the 
men  in  their  employ  belonging  to  the  union.  And,  so  far  as  outside  indications 
would  go.  the  trouble  was  settled,  or  rather  the  union  miners  apparently  had  lost 
in  their  struggle  to  get  either  the  union  rate  or  organize  the  men.  The  miners' 
union  asked  that  the  men  be  organized  and  that  the  company  recognize  the 
miners'  union.  The  company  refused.  The  company,  however,  after  the  situa- 
tion had  become  very  much  strained,  granted  an  increase  of  wages,  not  quite,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  union  rate.  On  the  29th  day  of  April,  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  as  though  by  spontaneous  action,  about  800  miners  or  800 
persons — I  don't  know  whether  they  were  miners  or  not — came  down  from  Mullan, 
Gem,  and  Burke,  took  a  train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Burke,  loaded  on  80 
boxes  of  dynamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine;  about  300  of  them  were  armed 
with  Winchester  rifles  and  were  masked;  they  came  to  Wallace,  transferred  the 
train  to  the  O.  R.  and  N.  Railroad  track,  ran  it  to  Wardner,  put  the  dynamite  under 
the  mill,  and  blew  it  up.  In  the  riot  two  men  were  killed,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  miners'  union  and  the  vanner  man,  a  man  employed  on  the  vanners  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  concentrator.  After  this  outrage  the  miners'  unions  were  branded  as 
criminal  organizations  and  the  liberty  of  contract  was  abridged,  the  employment 
of  union  miners  was  restricted,  and  no  union  miner  was  permitted  to  seek  employ- 
ment without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  charge.  Membership 
in  the  miners'  union  alone  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
about  500  of  the  people  of  this  district,  and  a  large  number  of  others  were  arrested 
and  incarcerated  on  the  charge  of  being  directly  implicated  in  the  riot  and  the 
destruction  of  the  mill.  The  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  and  military  officers  was  as  much  an  embarrassment  and  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  mine  operators  as  to  the  miners,  and  many  mine  owners  and  operators 
strongly  protested  against  it  and  made  every  attempt  up  to  a  month  ago  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  either  modify  it  or  call  it  off,  but  without  success.  Through  a 
friend,  Judge  O'Dey,  of  Portland,  I  corresponded  with  the  War  Department,  and 
as  a  result  the  following  orders  of  Secretary  Alger  were  sent  to  General  Merriam, 
which  I  also  desire  to  introduce.  (Reading:) 

"  To  Brigadier-General  MERRIAM, 

"  Commanding  Department  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 

"  You  will  instruct  Major  Smith,  commanding  at  Wallace,  that  he  is  to  use  the 
United  States  troops  to  aid  the  State  authority  simply  to  suppress  rioting  and  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.  Those  were  your  original  instructions.  The  Army 
must  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  rules  for  the  government  of 
miners  or  miners'  unions.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with. 

"  R.  A.  ALGER,  Secretary  of  War." 
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And  I  might  say  that  that  order  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  miners'  unions 
the  fact  that  the  War  Department  was  not  of  itself  directly  implicated  in  what 
we  considered  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  by 
this  restriction  of  the  right  of  contract.  We  are  not  attaching  any  blame  to  the 
War  Department  directly.  I  think  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam  was  alone  responsible, 
in  so  far  as  the  military  authorities  cooperated  with  the  civil  and  restricted  the 
right  of  contract.  I  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  already  made,  that  after  20 
years'  experience,  and  my  service  in  behalf  of  the  trades  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  country,  I  consider  the  charge  of  criminality  against  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  this  district  as  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  labor 
organizations,  under  their  present  ordinary  test  of  membership,  to  organize  riot- 
ous or  revolutionary  movements,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  in  such  organi- 
zations who  might  be  in  favor  of  the  violation  of  law  or  the  commission  of  any 
crime  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  always  stand  in  fear  of  the 
conservative  element.  The  men  who  have  a  desire  to  commit  crime,  and  who 
are  also  members  of  labor  organizations,  know  that  any  one  member  of  the 
organization  opposed  to  any  such  action  would  stand  against  them  a  living  wit- 
ness in  any  court  in  the  country;  and  therefore  whatever  crime  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  labor  organizations  is  committed  by  men  who,  while  probably  mem- 
bers, organize  for  criminal  purposes  entirely  outside  and  independent  of  such 
organizations. 

It  is  stated  on  what  is  accepted  as  reliable  authority  that  the  raid  on  the  Bunker 
Hill  on  April  29,  1899,  was  organized  by  a  few  men  who  came  from  Mullan  to 
Gem  and  there  secured,  I  understand,  12  others  from  Burke,  making  46  in  all; 
and  they  were  assisted  by  a  few  from  Wardner;  and  the  raid  on  the  Bunker  Hill 
was  organized  at  a  midnight  hour,  and  without  the  consent  of  any  labor  union  or 
labor  organization.  In  fact,  crimes  have  been  committed  in  this  district  in  the  name 
of  labor  organizations;  men  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  at  the  point  of  a 
gun;  men  have  been  murdered  supposed  to  be  inoffensive,  by  certain  union  men> 
shift  bosses  and  superintendents  have  been  killed  in  the  night;  and  it  has  all  been 
charged  up  to  labor  organizations,  and,  I  think,  without  any  foundation  whatever 
in  fact.  But  it  is  through  these  crimes  that  the  civil  officers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  forces,  have  made  up  what  they  consider  sufficient  ground  upon 
which  to  abridge  th«  liberty  of  contract  and  restrict  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  seek 
employment  in  an  honorable  vocation  from  any  person  willing  to  grant  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  employees  have  been  notified  by  the  military  authorities  that 
they  might  have  their  choice  to  either  go  to  work  or  go  to  the  bull  pen.  For 
example,  the  cooks  at  the  Helena-Frisco  boarding  house  were  given  the  option  to 
either  cook  for  the  nonunion  men  or  go  to  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  bull  pen? — A.  It  is  a  military  prison  at 
Wardner,  in  which  have  been  incarcerated  from  time  to  time  since  the  29th  of 
April  approximately  about  1,000  people;  possibly  it  does  not  go  over  800;  I  have 
not  kept  a  close  count  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  military  authority.  I  don't  know  that  you  explained  fully  to 
what  extent  that  military  authority  has  been  exercised  and  by  whom;  whether  it 
was  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  the  State  authorities.  Have  you  anything  fur- 
ther to  say  upon  that  subject? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  digress  a  little — the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  troops  into  this  district  was  welcomed  by  mine 
operator,  business  man,  ordinary  citizen,  and  members  of  labor  organizations. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  only  to  do 
police  service  and  prevent  any  further  outbreaks  or  riotous  demonstrations,  and 
to  protect  the  civil  authorities,  the  constabulary,  and  judiciary  in  the  arrest,  trial, 
and,  if  possible,  the  conviction  of  the  men  guilty  of  the  crime  committed  on 
April  29,  1899.  But  instead  of  allowing  the  mine  operators  to  employ  faithful, 
law-abiding,  industrious  miners,  who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  any  criminal 
act  that  could  be  proven,  the  military  authorities  cooperated  with  the  civil,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Merriam,  to  subvert  the  local  government.  The  first 
effort  made  was  to  subvert  the  local  government  and  to  incarcerate  all  county 
commissioners,  charged  with  no  crime — the  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged 
were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  justified  imprisonment;  they  were  only  civil  offenses 
at  most,  and  yet  they  were  imprisoned,  guarded  by  the  United  States  soldiers, 
and  prevented  from  performing  the  functions  of  their  offices. 

The  authorities  boasted  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  appoint  a  new  set  of  county  commissioners,  and  thereby  subvert 
the  entire  county  government  by  the  assistance  of  the  new  county  officers.  The 
military  authorities  cooperated  in  these  outrages.  The  military  authorities  threw 
a  drag  net  over  the  entire  community.  They  arrested  every  person  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  a  business  man,  a  miner  or 
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laborer,  or  whether  he  was  a  member  of  labor  organizations  or  not.  They  made 
at  one  time  nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  this  entire  district.  Those  they  could  not 
crowd  in  the  bull  pen  they  put  in  the  box  cars  under  guard;  and  they  maltreated 
them,  abused  them,  proscripted  them,  denied  the  right  of  religious  counsel  to  the 
dying,  denied  the  right  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  to  see  their  dying  sons 
and  brothers  and  husbands;  and  committed  what  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
military  outrages  ever  committed  in  this  country,  and  without  any  reason,  with- 
out any  justification.  If  there  was  a  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  which  everyone 
concedes  there  was,  it  only  lasted  about  4  hours.  There  was  no  riot  before  it, 
and  there  was  no  riot  following  it;  there  was  no  opposition  to  civil  processes,  and 
there  was  no  resistance  to  arrest;  there  was  no  opposition  to  or  restriction  of  the 
processes  of  the  civil  courts,  and  yet  under  the  military  authority  and  domina- 
tion the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended;  and  if  men  had  any  rights 
before  the  courts  they  could  not  secure  them,  because  the  entire  civil  authority 
was  subordinated  to  the  military  domination,  and  the  processes  of  the  courts 
were  inoperative.  They  had  under  military  guard  in  the  bull  pen  at  Wardner  at 
various  times  at  least  300  of  our  citizens,  against  whom  no  charge  was  ever  made, 
and  to  whom  no  trial  was  ever  granted;  and  those  who  were  released  were  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their  incarceration.  These  outrages  have  all 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  military  authorities,  under  the  command  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  his  representative,  the  auditor  of  the  State, 
and  the  acting  sheriff  of  this  county,  Mr.  Hugh  France.  The  people  expected 
the  military  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authority  and  restore  peace, 
revive  business  and  all  industries,  insure  liberty  of  contract  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  as  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  but  instead  of  that  the 
operation  was  the  opposite. 

Q.  Were  these  so-called  outrages  practiced  by  the  military  a  result  of  the 
order  of  the  State  authorities  or  the  Federal  authorities? — A.  I  should  say  the 
State  authorities.  Merriam  was  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  State  authorities. 
I  have,  never  found  anything,  either  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  War  Department,  that  warranted  the  acts  of  General  Merriam  or  the  soldiers 
or  any  of  the  military  authorities  here;  in  fact  the  orders,  if  I  understand  them, 
conflict  directly  with  the  action  of  those  to  whom  they  were  directed. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  several  boxes  of  dynamite  being  taken  from  some  point 
to  this  mill  and  the  raid  having  taken  place  there;  they  took  guns  also,  I  believe  you 
said.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  blowing  up  of  this  mill  was  contemplated  suffi- 
ciently long  in  advance  to  permit  the  parties  who  prompted  or  committed  that 
crime  to  make  such  preparation  for  it — send  for  amunition,  etc.? — A.  They  didn't 
have  to  send  for  it. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  it? — A.  They  did  not  own  the  dynamite;  the  dynamite 
did  not  belong  to  them;  it  belonged  to  the  Helena-Frisco  Company.  The  mining 
company  has  its  company  magazine,  in  which  is  stored  the  dynamite  in  large 
quantities,  and  from  the  magazine  it  in  taken  into  the  mines  in  small  quantities 
for  daily  use. 

Q.  Was  the  Helena-Frisco  Company  magazine  broken  open  by  these  people  and 
an  amount  taken  from  it  such  as  you  have  named,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  broken  open  or  whether  they 
had  a  key  and  went  in  and  took  it.  I  have  not  learned  whether  the  door  was 
broken  open. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  from  anyone  whether  they  had  a  key  or  secured  a  key 
to  open  that  magazine? — A.  No;  that  matter  has  never  entered  my  mind  before — 
whether  they  had  a  key  and  went  in  or  whether  they  broke  the  door  open. 

Q.  You  have  no  advice  to  give  this  commission  tending  to  show  that  anybody 
was  implicated  in  this  affair  other  than  the  men  who  went  there  and  took  the 
dynamite  and  blew  up  the  mill? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  heard  vague  rumors 
but  not  sufficient  to  be  put  in  evidence. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  the  relations  between  the  miners  and  the  mining 
companies  prior  to  this  trouble  of  April  29,  1899,  were  agreeable  to  both  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  these  relations  would  still  be  maintained  were  it  not 
for  the  use  of  this  so-called  permit  to-day,  in  all  probability? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  mining  companies  and  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  raid  on  April  29,  1899.  I  don't  think  the  mining 
companies  in  this  district  would  have  retained  in  their  employ  any  person  whom 
they  knew  went  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April.  I  think  they  would  have  dis- 
charged them  anyway,  except  probably  a  large  number  whom  they  knew  were 
excited  and  went  out  of  curiosity.  You  will  understand  that  as  soon  as  these  men 
started  to  Wardner  it  broke  up  the  day  shift,  and  every  man  that  could  get  on  the 
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train  got  on  it.  When  the  train  came  here  to  Wallace  some  thought  they  were 
simply  going  to  make  a  demonstration,  others  said  they  were  going  to  run  the 
nonunion  men  out,  others  said  they  were  going  to  blow  up  the  mill,  and  there  was 
a  multiplicity  of  opinions.  I  made  an  effort  to  get  on  the  train,  but  it  pulled  out 
before  I  got  to  it,  and  so  I  went  to  Wardner  on  the  passenger  about  4  hours  later 
and  saw  the  explosion.  I  took  no  part  in  it,  however,  and  don't  approve  of  that 
way  of  making  a  labor  fight.  And  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
mining  corporations  and  their  employees  who  did  not  participate  in  this  outrage, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  permit  that  relationship  would  not  have  been  disturbed, 
and  that  relationship  covered  the  great  body  of  employees  in  this  district  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  one  mine  operator,  Mr.  Frank  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  Tiger- 
Poorman  mine  at  Burke,  made  a  contract  to  recognize  his  men  after  the  permit 
was  called  off,  providing  the  men  would  stay  while  the  permit  was  on,  but  the 
governor  of  the  State  boasted  that  he  would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for 
2  years,  or  during  the  entire  term  of  his  office,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  destroy  the 
miners'  unions  in  this  district. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken,  then,  from  your  testimony  that  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ers, outside  of  this  one  company,  namely  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  and  the 
employees  who  have  been  law-abiding  and  passive,  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor requiring  this  permit  is  equally  objectionable  to  both  sides,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mines  to  be  idle,  is  it? — A.- 1  think  it  is  more  objectionable  to 
the  miners  than  to  the  mine  operators.  I  want  to  say  that  the  mine  operators 
would  have  accepted  all  their  union  men  coming  back  to  work,  I  think,  all  their 
faithful  employees,  had  it  not  been  for  the  permit.  I  want  to  say  that  it  embar- 
rasses both  the  mine  operator  and  the  miner,  but  it  embarrasses  the  miner  more 
than  the  mine  operator,  because  the  operator  has  other  places  from  which  to  draw 
labor,  and  the  miner  has  no  other  place  to  go  to  secure  labor,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  married  men  with  families  and  could  very  ill  afford  to  make  a  change; 
yet  they  would  not  sign  the  permit.  Their  reasons  were  that  it  was  in  violation 
of  the  statutes  of  the  State  and  in  derogation  of  their  constitutional  liberty;  and 
that  if  they  should  ever  lose  their  position  here  after  signing  the  permit,  they 
would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  or  British  Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  spoke  of  the  pump  men  being  forced  to  go  to  work. 
Do  you  know  that  to  be  true  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  At  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time.  I  am  swearing  to  what  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson, of  the  Helena-Frisco,  told  me.  I  am  swearing  to  only  what  would  in 
a  court  of  record,  I  suppose,  be  permissible  testimony.  I  don't  know  what  the 
judge  would  rule;  but  Mr.  Culbertson  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  meeting — and 
coming  from  the  mining  operators'  side  and  from  a  mining  operator  himself,  I 
took  it  to  be  reliable;  and  I  also  received  the  matter  from  the  pump  men  them- 
selves, and  it  was  a  general  admission  that  nobody  denied.  In  fact,  Lieutenant 
Lyons  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  were 
they  paying  union  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  paying  union  wages  to  any  of  their  employees? — A.  The  union 
rates  of  wages  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  is  $3.50  per  day  for  all  inside  men,  regardless 
of  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  mill  or  mine? — A.  Inside  of  the  mine — the  miners  and  shov- 
elers,  or  muckers. 

Q.  They  were  not  paying  $3.50  per  day  inside  of  the  mine;  were  not  paying 
union  wages? — A.  No,  they  were  not  paying  union  wages.  The  mucker  is  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  And  on  whose  authority  were  the  troops  called  ipto  Idaho? — A.  By  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Q.  By  whose  authority  are  they  now  kept  here? — A.  By  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  employed  in  the  district  where  these  troubles  are? — 
A.  Approximately  2,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  about  800  went  to  Wardner? — A.  About  800  men.  But  I  should 
have  qualified  that  statement,  because  there  were  nine  cars,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
crowd  800  men  into  nine  cars.  There  were  box  cars  and  flat  cars,  and  one  coach, 
and  at  no  time  could  I  get  aboard  to  see  all  the  men  who  were  on  the  train. 
Some  were  on  the  inside  of  the  box  cars,  some  on  the  bumpers,  some  on  top  or 
the  cars.  They  were  so  located  that  at  no  one  point  could  I  see  all  the  men. 

Q.  About  300  of  them,  you  say,  were  armed  with  Winchesters  and  masked? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  about  300  of  them. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  these  go  from  Wallace,  or  did  they  come  from  above? — A .  I  don't 
think  anyone  went  from  Wallace;  they  came  from  above;  they  came  from  Mul- 
lan,  Burke,  Gem,  Blackbear,  Frisco,  and  the  little  towns  in  the  canyon,  and  were 
joined  by  men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  been  brought  in  and  put  to  work  since, this  trouble 
from  the  outside  on  these  permits? — A.  About  450  men;  in  round  numbers,  500. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  now  working  in  the  mines,  do  you  think? — A.  Well, 
about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  the  mine  owners  be  willing  now  to  have  this  permit  order  abro- 
gated?— A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  Not  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeing  those  who  were  dying  in  imprisonment;  how  many  of  them  died 
under  this  imprisonment? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many  have  died.  Only  two  or 
three  or  four  have  died.  But  the  impression  I  desired  to  convey  was  that  persons 
who  were  at  the  point  of  death — for  instance,  Mrs.  Johnson,  right  here  at  the 
Banquet  Restaurant,  where  most  of  our  people  take  their  meals,  can  give  you  full 
testimony  on  that  subject.  When  Mike  Devine  was  dying  he  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  see  a  friend,  that  he  might  make  a  disposition  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty, and  that  was  denied.  When  he  was  dying,  when  he  realized  that  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  asked  that  a  priest  be  permitted  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
tha  privilege  was  denied  him,  and  it  created  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Louie 
Larson  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  many  days — I  think  we  received  news  of  his 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  and  friends  who  desired  to  see  him  were  denied  the 
privilege. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  here  for  the  last  6  or  7  years  between 
union  and  nonunion  men,  has  there  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble? — A.  Not  since  1894.  In  1892  there  was  excessive 
trouble — riots,  and  a  mill  was  destroyed.  In  1894  there  was  some  trouble  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  only. 

Q.  Was  it  alleged  that  the  miners'  union  destroyed  the  mill  of  this  company? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  charged  to  the  miners'  union  or  not.  It  was  a 
war  in  1892.  The  mine  operators  first  brought  in  the  guns;  guns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  district  by  the  mine  operators  themselves;  but  I  was  not  a  resident 
here  at  that  time.  There  was  what  might  be  considered  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
llth  day  of  July,  1892.  Men  were  killed  on  both  sides;  it  was  analogous  to  the 
Homestead  trouble. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  express  the  opinion  very  emphatically  that  this  raid, 
destruction  of  the  mill,  and  murder  of  men  was  one  of  the  worst  blows  that  could 
have  been  struck  at  organized  labor? — A.  Yes:  and  detracts  from  the  respecta- 
bility and  honor  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  don't  mean  organizations  generally;  you  mean  the 
organized  labor  of  this  district,  don't  you? — A.  I  think  it  leaves  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  so  far  as  the  press 
is  able  to  fasten  the  public  mind  on  it  and  mold  public  sentiment.  The  domi- 
nant press  of  the  country  charges  this  crime  to  organized  labor,  and  it  reflects  upon 
the  character  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  an  unjust  reflection. — A.  Certainly,  it  would  be  an  unjust 
reflection,  for  I  don't  think  organized  labor  is  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  this  lieutenant  who  entered  the  pump  men's  hall  and 
forced  them  to  go  to  work  in  10  minutes'  time,  was  it  the  lieutenant  personally 
who  did  this  or  the  civil  officers? — A.  No;  it  was  the  lieutenant  personally — 
Lieutenant  Lyons. 

Q.  Was  there  no  civil  officer  with  him? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  might  have  been,  but  you  don't  know? — A.  Lieutenant  Lyons  at  the 
time  gave  the  orders  orally,  but  did  not  execute  them,  because  the  men  surren- 
dered and  returned  to  work. 

Q.  You  know  that  by  hearsay? — A.  Yes;  I  know  it  by  hearsay,  but  the  hearsay 
was  general  and  never  contradicted  by  anyone,  but  admitted  by  all,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  an  absolute  fact. 

Q.  Were  these  permits  issued  to  the  men  by  officers  of  the  Army  or  by  civil 
officers? — A.  Civil  officers. 

Q.  That  permit  to  work  is  given  by  the  civil  and  not  by  the  military  officers? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  left  here  4  hours  after  the  mob  went  down  the  canyon 
and  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  property? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  sheriff  in  this  county  at  that  time,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  on  the  train  going  down  with  them. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  go? — A.  Went  down  to  see  if  he  could  not  stop  the 
raid.  He  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  Was  there  no  opportunity  for  him  to  gather  a  posse  and  to  turn  these  men 
from  their  purpose? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  opportunity.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  had  a  company  of  men  armed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property — their  own  employees  who  did  not  join  the  union,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  union  men  among  them;  so  far  as  I  know  there  probably 
were.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  some- 
where between  100  and  200  of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  were  armed  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mine  and  the  property,  and  the  sheriff  and  civil  officers  relied 
largely  on  them  to  protect  the  property  against  any  assault;  but  the  assault  that 
was  made  was  a  complete  surprise — like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear 
sky — and  yet  when  they  learned  that  the  men  were  coming  down  from  Canyon 
Creek  and  Mullan,  the  armed  guards  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  went  over  the 
hills  and  made  a  very  hasty  retreat  and  retired  in  disorder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Before  a  shot  was  fired? — A.  Before  the  arrival  of  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  knew  the  men  were  coming  some  time  before  the 
train  arrived? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  any  rumors  around  here? — A.  No. 

Cjj.  There  was  no  intimation  whatever  until  they  arrived  in  this  town  on  the 
train? — A.  No.  In  t^e  morning  about  8  o'clock,  as  I  came  to  my  office,  I  learned 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Harry  Allen,  that  the  mines  on 
Canyon  Creek  were  closed.  I  learned  that  through  the  Standard  office  here.  My 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  whether  they  were  closed  by  order  of  the  mine 
operators  or  by  order  of  the  miners,  but  I  didn't  learn.  After  that,  about  an  hour 
later,  the  train  rounded  the  curve  and  came  into  the  depot,  and  that  was  the  first 
intimation  we  had. 

Q.  You  stated  there  was  no  obstruction  to  civil  process  here  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  militia.  Could  you  state  whether  there  would  have  been  any  arrests  by 
the  civil  authorities  following  that  outrage  had  not  the  militia  been  called  in? 
Would  you  believe  that  anybody  in  this  district  could  have  given  information 
upon  which  the  civil  authorities  could  have  acted? — A.  Yes,  I  think  a  reasonable 
attempt  would  have  been  made  to  arrest  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
I  can  not  say,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  as  successful  had  not  the 
soldiers  been  brought  here,  and  we  don't  make  any  objection  to  their  bringing 
the  soldiers  here,  but  we  want  the  soldiers  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority,  and  perform  police  service,  maintain  peace,  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Has  not  your  testimony  been  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  acting  subor- 
dinate to  the  State  authorities;  that  what  they  have  done  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  authorities? — A.  No;  I  wish  to  say  that  the  State  author- 
ities employed  the  military  authorities  to  do  acts  in  all  respects  un-American,  and 
acts  and  outrages  that  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  civil  authorities 
had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  authorities  employed  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes;  and  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  military  so  far  as  the  military  forces  consented  and 
volunteered  to  commit  outrages  and  did  commit  outrages  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  civil  authorities,  in  violation,  as  I  honestly  believe,  of  their  orders  from  the 
War  Department. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  situation  and  of  this  crowd,  would  you  say 
that  if  Iduho  had  had  an  available  militia  sufficient  to  perform  the  work  that  has 
been  performed  by  the  Federal  soldiers  the  same  course  would  have  been  pur- 
sued? Would  the  State  soldiers  have  come  in  and  done  the  work  the  Federal 
authorities  have  done? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  the  State  soldiers  would 
have  been  as  cruel  and  heartless  and  murderous  as  the  colored  companies  that 
they  first  introduced  in  this  district  early  in  May? 

Q.  Did  they  murder  anybody? — A.  No;  they  didn't  cold-bloodedly  murder  any- 
body, but  they  inaugurated  an  inquisition. 

Q.  Colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes.  They  arrested  a  man  in  this  town,  put  him  in  a 
box  car  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  and  gave  him  no  dinner.  At  night 
they  took  him  to  the  bull  pen  at  Wardner.  They  gave  him  no  supper.  He  com- 
plained that  he  was  hungry;  they  threw  him  in  the  pen  and  bayoneted  him,  and 
mocked  him  when  he  complained  that  he  was  hungry;  and  the  captain  in  charge 
said:  "  A  damn  sight  better  men  than  you  have  gone  without  supper; "  and  it  was 
not  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day  that  the  man  got  anything  to  eat.  I  don't  think 
the  State  militia  would  do  that. 
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Q.  The  captain  was  a  colored  man,  was  he? — A.  No.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name. 

Q.  Were  not  the  officers  of  the  company  white  men? — A.  Except  some  ser- 
geants, I  think  all  the  main  officers  were  white  men. 

Q.  Were  not  the  arrests  you  spoke  of  made  by  order  of  the  officer  of  the  colored 
soldiers? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  don't  know  for  certain,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Private  soldiers  do  not  make  arrests  of  their  own  volition,  do  they? — A.  I 
don't  know.  I  did  not  have  any  personal  experience.  I  was  not  arrested. 

Q.  The  soldiers  are  here  by  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  they  not? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  makes  it  man- 
datory upon  the  President  to  send  militia  into  the  State  upon  demand  of  the 
governor  of  the  State? — A.  Is  not  that  qualified? 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Will  not  the  militia  leave  this  State  as  soon 
as  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  want 
them  any  longer? — A.  I  presume  so,  yes. 

Q.  The  military  regime  will  be  lifted  by  the  governor  when  it  is  lifted? — A. 
The  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  uses  the  United  States  soldiers  for  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  purposes,  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  specifically 
define  the  duties  of  General  Merriam  in  this  exigency,  and  yet  by  some  means,  by 
some  authority  not  known  to  the  public,  the  commanding  officers  are  permitted 
to  continue  the  violations,  or  were  permitted  to  continue  them  week  after  week — 
the  violations  of  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  and  the  violations  of  the 
laws  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  and  the  other  citizens  of  this  community  realize  that  the  troops  will 
leave  as  soon  as  the  governor  is  done  with  them? — A.  I  think  they  will,  yes. 
Their  mere  presence  is  no  grievance,  and  their  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  their  apprehension  or  rather  assistance  in 
the  apprehension  of  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  crime  are  benefits  that  we 
welcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Your  objection  and  complaint  is  that  the  military  forces 
have  exceeded  their  just  authority  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  say  that  organized  labor  condemns,  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  29th  of  April? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  miners'  union  or  organization  joins  with  officers  in 
trying  to  apprehend  the  guilty  parties? — A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
line  of  criminality  was  not  drawn  on  the  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  the  killing  of  anybody,  but  the  line  of  criminality  was  drawn 
at  the  membership  in  the  miners'  unions,  and  before  this  investigation  is  over 
material  proof  will  be  offered  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  miners'  unions  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  an  arrest  and  incarceration.  The  orders  were  to 
arrest  all  members  of  miners'  unions,  and  they  were  all  arrested,  together  with 
others  that  were  never  members  of  a  union.  The  soldiers  even  went  into  Mon- 
tana, outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  martial  law  proclamation,  and  arrested 
and  brought  people  in  here. 

Q.  Did  the  miners'  union  ever  make  any  offer  or  suggestions  that  they  would 
aid  in  apprehending  the  real  criminals? — A.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  get 
members  of  the  miners'  unions  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  believe,  as  an  organizer  of  labor,  that  when  criminals 
develop  in  their  organizations  they  should  be  the  first  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them? — A.  I  think  most  likely,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  sheriff  being  on  that  train.  What  did  he  do,  if  you 
know ,  after  he  reached  Wardner? — A.  He  delivered  an  order  to  the  men ,  a  sheriff's 
order.  I  can  not  give  the  form  of  it,  but  it  was  a  prohibitive  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Read  the  riot  act  to  them;  was  that  it? — A.  Not 
exactly  the  riot  act;  it  was  a  surrendering  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  I  suppose  a  command  to  keep  the  peace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Did  he  attempt  to  disarm  these  300  men? — A. 
No,  not  as  I  understand  it.  They  simply  put  him  under  a  guard. 

Q.  They  took  him  in  charge? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand,  from  what  I  could 
hear,  they  stood  him  up  in  the  corner  of  a  box  car  with  his  face  to  the  corner  and 
a  gun  at  his  back,  and  didn't  allow  him  to  turn  around.  After  they  got  to 
Wardner  he  went  out  to  deliver  his  orders,  and  they  simply  took  him  in  charge  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  anything. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside? — A.  Here. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  on  the  train? — A.  Here. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  any  assistants  with  him? — A.  No;  his  deputy  was  in  Wardner 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Only  had  one  deputy? — A.  Yes,  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now? — A.  In  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Under  what  charge? — A.  No  charge  whatever;  surrendered  to  them  in  court 
here  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  in  court  or  elsewhere  for  holding  him  there? — A. 
No  reason.  The  deputy  sheriff,  Tom  Heany,  is  the  ex-sheriff  of  this  county.  He 
made  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  officers  the  county  ever  had. 
Both  citizens  and  mine  operators  praised  him  for  his  official  acts,  his  good  con- 
duct, and  efficient  service.  He  was  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Wardner.  and  was  under 
the  direction,  or  rather  acting  under  the  advice,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  people  and 
Mr.  Burbidge;  and  when  it  was  learned  over  the  telephone  that  this  train  was 
headed  for  Wardner,  at  their  suggestion  he  remained  at  the  town.  Understand 
the  concentrator  is  at  least  2  miles  from  Wardner,  at  Wardner  Junction,  or  a  little 
town  called  Kellogg,  and  it  was  not  known  and  could  not  be  known  whether  this 
raid  was  intended  for  the  mill  or  the  mine.  The  supposition  of  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  their  actions  and  suggestions  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  was  that  the  raid 
would  be  made  on  the  mine,  and  they  therefore  desired  the  deputy  sheriff  to  stay 
about  town.  Men  with  arms  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  imme- 
diately went  to  the  mine,  but  instead  of  the  mine  the  raid  was  on  the  mill.  After 
it  was  found  out  that  the  raid  was  to  be  made  on  the  mill,  even  then  no  one  could 
tell  whether  or  not  the  raid  on  the  mill  would  not  also  be  followed  by  a  raid  on 
the  mine.  It  was  so  hastily  gotten  up  that  no  one  had  time  to  appoint  deputies. 
The  outward  indication  was  that  there  was  no  trouble,  but  that  all  was  over; 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  would  not  unionize  the  men  and  would  not  pay  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  union  rate,  and  that  the  result  of  the  strike  early  in  April  would  be 
the  same  as  the  strike  of  1894,  and  that  the  union  miners  would  have  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  season  before  they  could  unionize  the  men  or  get  the  union  rate. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  county  commissioners  also  being  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  charge  is  against  the  county  commissioners?  There  must  be  something 
that  they  have  done  or  failed  to  do. — A.  I  submit  in  answer  to  that  Bartlett  Sin- 
clair's own  statement;  his  own  interview,  in  his  own  organ,  or  the  organ  that  is 
championing  his  side  of  the  case  [reading  from  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  dated  June  16, 1899]: 

"WARDNER,  IDAHO,  June  15.  It  was  necessary  to  break  up  meetings  of  the 
county  commissioners,  and  therefore  Commissioners  Boyles  and  Stimson  were 
placed  under  arrest.  With  them  in  the  bull  pen  a  quorum  of  the  board  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  organization  would  be  prevented  from  passing  any  orders 
pernicious  to  the  public  safety,'  declared  Bartlett  Sinclair  in  answer  to  questions 
as  to  why  the  two  men  were  detained  in  the  bull  pen  here. 

"  '  Why  wasn't  Simmons,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  also  arrested? '  Mr.  Sin- 
clair smiled  slightly.  '  That  was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  instances  of  execu- 
tive clemency,'  he  added.  '  He  wasn't  around  when  the  other  two  were  seized  and 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  get  him.  Perhaps  that  explains  it/ 

"  '  Was  the  liberty  of  Stimson  and  Boyles  dangerous  to  the  community? ' 

"  '  Yes;  we  thought  so.  They  might  meet  and  incite  the  people  of  the  county  to 
overt  acts,  and  they  might  order  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys  illegally.' 

"  '  Could  that  have  been  stopped  by  ordering  the  treasurer  not  to  recognize  their 
authority  in  matters  of  county  funds? ' 

" '  Yes,  that  might  have  been  effective;  but  we  considered  it  better  to  place  the 
two  men  in  custody.'" 

Q.  Have  they  removed  these  commissioners  from  office  since? — A.  Yes;  and  for 
the  same  cause  they  can  remove  every  other  county  commissioner  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Q.  Remove  the  chairman? — A.  Yes. 

(,}.  Remove  all  three? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Remove  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  precaution,  as  you  understand — they  feared  they  might  do  something? — 
A.  I  think  they  did  it  through  pure  cussedness. 

Q.  They  had  committed  no  overt  act? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  on  this  train? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  at  Wardner? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  criminal  charge  whatever? — A.  No;  the  only  charge  they  brought,  or 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  raid  of  April  29,  was  that  the  commissioners  didn't 
meet  and  take  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  it.  Being  surprised  as  much  as 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  or  anyone  else,  there  was  no  opportunity  or  time  for 
commissioners'  meetings. 
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Q.  Did  they  acquiesce? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  sheriff  or  county  commissioners  seek  to  protect  the  people  after  the 
raid  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  I  think  they  did  everything  they  could  do. 
Q.  In  other  words,  did  they  commit  overt  acts? — A.  No. 

S.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Though  they  feared  no  rebuff s? — A.  You  may  riot  clearly 
erstand.  The  day  of  the  raid,  April  29,  was  as  peaceable  a  day  in  this 
community,  in  this  mining  district,  as  the  day  before  the  raid  or  the  day  after. 
All  the  men,  after  coming  back  on  the  train,  after  blowing  up  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill,  went  to  work.  The  governor  immediately  p»t  the  county  under  martial 
law,  sent  the  State  auditor  here  to  execute  his  orders  and  subordinate  the 
civil  authority.  The  sheriff  could  not  act;  the  county  commissioners  could  not 
act;  the  civil  officers  were  subordinated;  they  were  supplanted  by  martial-law 
orders  and  martial-law  officers,  and  therefore  simply  rested  in  abeyance  until  the 
soldiers  got  their  martial-law  orders  and  everything  organized.  And  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  throw  a  drag  net  over  the  district,  arrested  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  threw  them  in  the  bull  pen.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State 
came  up  here  and  instituted  proceedings  against  the  county  commissioners,  charg- 
ing them  with  holding  meetings  in  the  city  of  Murray,  20  miles  from  here,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January  last,  and  in  that  meeting  drawing  the  jury  that  was  to  serve 
in  this  county;  and  claiming  that  it  was  an  illegal  act;  and  yet  when  the  meeting 
was  called  at  Murray  it  was  the  county  seat:  the  people  had  voted  to  change  it  to 
this  point;  the  snow  at  that  time  was  8  feet  deep  over  the  summit  and  the  safes 
could  not  be  removed;  there  was  no  place  ready  here;  vaults  had  to  be  built;  the 
county  jail  had  to  be  prepared,  and  the  county  officers  were  all  there.  The  law 
required  them  to  meet  where  the  county  records  were,  and  that  was  why  they 
could  not  hold  the  meeting  at  this  place.  The  county  attorney  advised  them  to 
meet  there,  where  they  would  have  access  to  the  county  records,  so  they  met  there 
and  transacted  their  business,  and  drew  the  jury.  The  first  charge  made  against 
them  was  that  their  acts  were  illegal,  and  yet  the  meeting  on  the  9th  day  of  Jan- 
uary was  called  by  their  predecessors.  That  was  the  meeting  where  their  bonds 
were  fixed.  Then  the  attorney-general  charged  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers with  having  paid  Mr.  Simmons,  one  member  of  the  board,  $6,000  for  repairing 
a  clock,  without  any  charge  that  the  service  was  not  faithfully  rendered.  He  then 
charged  the  county  commissioners  with  having  paid  another  member  $54  for  road 
work,  and  the  road  stands  there  a  living  witness  of  faithful  services.  It  was  team 
work  and  was  good  work.  These  were  the  charges  that  they  made,  and  they  con- 
tinued down  until  they  reached  the  question  of  the  bonds  of  certain  county 
officers,  and  said  that  the  county  commissioners  had  approved  bonds  of  county 
officers  in  excess  of  the  amount  on  which  the  sureties  on  the  bonds  had  paid  taxes 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  removed  for  omissions  of  duty  during  or  immediately 
preceding  or  succeeding  the  riots? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  on  some  old  technical  charges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  removed  on  some  old  charge  or  some  recent  one? — A.  I 
didn't  hear  the  trial  of  the  sheriff.  I  was  away  during  that  time. 

Q.  Has  Major  Smith  been  in  charge  from  the  beginning? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
so.  If  you  mean  Major  Smith,  who  is  now  at  Wardner,  he  was  here  last  year. 
I  saw  him  here  last  year.  I  have  learned  that  Major  Smith  is  a  very  satisfactory 
gentleman.  Major  Smith  told  Bartlett  Sinclair,  when  he  went  away,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  incarceration  of  persons  against  whom  no  charge  had 
been  filed,  those  persons  against  whom  there  was  no  reasonable  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing;  and  within  the  last  10  days  he  has  released  from  the  bull  pen 
between  75  and  100  people  in  the  absence  of  Sinclair. 

Q.  At  present  is  there  any  odious  act  being  done  by  the  military,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any  at  present,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  has  not  been  within  the  past  few  days. 

Q.  Your  criticism  is  on  the  action  of  the  military  at  the  inception  of  the  trou- 
ble?— A.  Yes;  during  the  first  5  or  6  weeks,  or  4  weeks  following  the  raid  on 
April  29. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  order  that  is  signed  "  By 
order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  audi- 
tor? " — A.  No.  That  is  the  proclamation  that  was  posted  on  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  in  this  district. 

Q.  Who  would  you  presume  to  be  the  author  of  that  proclamation? — A.  I 
assume  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  General  Mer- 
riam  are  the  authors  of  it;  at  least  General  Merriam  examined  and  approved 
it.    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  General  wrote  it  with  his  own  pen. 
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Q.  Who  do  you  suppose  is  the  author  of  the  blank  permits  that  are  attached  to 
the  proclamation? — A.  The  governor  assumes  the  responsibility  for  that. 

Q.  That  order  was  the  work  of  the  governor? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  the  miners  in  this 
district,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  miners,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  prior  to  the  trouble  of  April  29? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  about  2, 000  members  only,  approximately? — A.  Without 
reference  to  miners  from  two  allied  organizations.  I  think  there  are  more  if  you 
take  the  outside  organization. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  number? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Three  thousand?— A.  I  don't  think  that  many;  between  2.000  and  3,000. 

Q.  There  were  800  men  on  the  train  when  it  passed  through  here  en  route  for 
Wardner  the  morning  of  the  raid? — A.  I  said  800;  but,  as  I  understand,  there  may 
not  have  been  more  than  400.  No  one  could  tell  how  many  were  on  the  inside  of 
the  cars. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  men  who  were  on  that  train  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  take  place,  and  that  they  were  going  there  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  parties  to  this  destruction  of  property? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  them  knew  anything  about 
what  was  going  to  be  done;  nor  did  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  participate  in 
any  act  of  violence;  they  stayed  on  the  train,  on  the  cars  and  about  the  train,  and 
the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mile  distant  down  the  track.  When  I  got  to 
Wardner  on  the  passenger  train  2  hours  later,  and  just  preceding  the  explosion, 
the  men  who  were  participating  in  the  crime  were  put  there  at  the  mill  away 
from  the  train.  You  could  hardly  perceive  much,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
train  when  it  went  through  here,  there  were  so  many  people  on  it;  and  a  number 
could  have  joined  them — the  number  could  possibly  have  been  doubled  and  still 
have  been  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Q.  Were  these  that  got  off  the  train  restrained,  or  was  there  no  effort  made  to 
restrain  them  from  any  act  of  violence? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  learned  of  any? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  number  left  the  train  and  went  to  the  mill? — A.  I  said  that  about 
300  wore  masks  and  carried  guns;  but  I  think  that  that  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
taken statement,  because  when  they  came  back  after  the  explosion  to  the  train, 
they  got  up  and  stood  on  the  flat  cars  and  box  cars.  I  was  on  the  ground  by  the 
depot,  and  when  the  discharge  of  Winchesters  began  to  become  incessant  I  got  on 
the  train  where  they  were,  as  safety  required  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  men  were  shooting  off  their  guns  at  the  train? — A. 
At  nothing. 

Q.  I  mean  the  men  on  the  train? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  firing  of  shots. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Was  the  mill  that  was  destroyed  in  operation  on  the 
day  of  the  explosion? — A.  No;  everybody  had  deserted  it  hours  before;  they 
deserted  the  mine. 

Q.  The  charge  of  destroying  that  property  has  been  credited  to  organized  labor, 
has  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  commission  would  like  to  know  from  you,  if  possible,  or  from  other 
witnesses  that  come  before  it,  how  that  charge  can  be  successfully  refuted?  If 
there  were  between  2,000  and  3,000  organized  men  in  this  district  prior  to  that 
time,  and  about  300  of  these  men  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  this  property, 
how  can  the  charge  made  against  the  organized  workingmen  of  this  district  be 
successfully  refuted? — A.  It  can  be  successfully  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
sition of  destroying  the  mill,  or  doing  other  acts  of  violence,  was  never  proposed 
in  the  labor  union,  was  never  discussed  in  the  labor  union  of  this  district,  and  was 
never  authorized,  counseled,  or  advised  by  the  officers  of  the  union;  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  an  aggregation  of  individuals  irrespective  of  the  union.  I  was 
in  the  Gem  union  on  Friday  night,  April  28,  the  night  preceding  the  raid  in  the 
morning.  There  were  present  only  the  ordinary  members,  numbering  probably 
between  60  and  100,  and  the  order  of  business  was  carried  out  in  its  usual  form. 
The  question  of  sick  benefits,  hospital  credits,  dues,  etc.,  was  discussed.  A  large 

¥art  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  on  the  question  of  purchasing  a  monument  to 
om  O'Byrne,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  strike  in  1892,  and  who  was  respected  by 
the  members  of  the  union  and  by  the  mine  owners.  The  mine  owners  and  opera- 
tors themselves  had  contributed  some  of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  his  monu- 
ment. I  was  commissioned  to  purchase  the  monument,  having  been  a  marble- 
carver  and  builder  during  11  years  of  my  life.  I  went  to  Spokane  to  make  the 
selection,  and  came  back  with  figures,  and  went  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  union, 
and  we  spent  a  long  time  discussing  it,  and  the  proposition  was  accepted.  That 
was  the  character  of  the  work  that  the  union  transacted  in  my  presence.  There 
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was  no  reference  made  to  the  Bunker  Hill  trouble,  save  what  I  said  myself  in  a 
short  talk  to  the  union — that  the  Bunker  Hill  trouble  now  being  over  we  could 
not  unionize  the  men  then,  but  would  have  to  wait  for  other  opportunities  to 
strengthen  our  membership  and  use  our  moral  suasion.  I  talked  to  the  union  a 
short  time  along  the  line  that  the  mill  was  now  being  operated,  and  the  mine  was 
being  operated,  and  there  was  no  use  to  fight  any  longer;  but  that  we  could  now 
give  our  attention  to  local  affairs,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  nothing 
said  that  bore  on  the  question  of  any  trouble  or  violence  or  any  raid  or  any  riot  or 
any  intimation  of  that  kind.  Nothing  was  said  or  done  there  outside  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  organization,  except  what  I  said  myself.  There  was  no  committee 
from  any  other  union  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  state  that  General  Merriam  confiscated  the  records 
and  property  of  the  local  unions?— A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — A.  The  records  Of  the  Burke  union  were  confis- 
cated— records  of  the  treasurer;  but  I  don't  know  how  or  on  whose  authority. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  the  other  unions  confiscated? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were;  but  they  took  everything  in  the  hall  at  Mullan,  even  to  the  baggage  of 
a  theatrical  company. 

§.  Soldiers  and  troops  took  them? — A.  Yes. 
.  The  question  I  am  leading  up  to  is  simply  this:  If  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  local  unions,  or  any  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  this  mill, 
and  the  records  had  been  seized  or  confiscated  afterwards,  is  it  not  likely  that  such 
records  would  be  made  public;  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  would 
make  them  public? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  impossible  to  organize  a  trade 
organization  upon  the  present  basis  of  membership  and  have  them  all  criminals 
(and  the  membership  of  the  trade  organizations  must  all  be  criminals  and  all  have 
criminal  intentions  to  make  a  secret  plan  and  plot  to  do  crime) ,  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  crime — the  law-abiding,  peaceable  citizens  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  each  local  union — would  expose  it  in  a  moment,  and  the  other  members, 
if  there  was  any  criminal  intent.  For  that  reason  it  is  impossible  for  a  trades 
organization  to  conspire  to  do  crime.  If  it  is  done  by  members  of  trades  organi- 
zations, it  is  done  entirely  independent  of  the  unions  or  organizations  themselves. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  arrest  being  made  in  Montana  by  State  or  Federal  troops. 
Was  that  arrest  made  in  that  State  without  consulting  the  proper  authorities  of 
that  State? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  indicating  that  they  were  consulted? — A. 
I  saw  some  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  governor  protested  against  it,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE-.  )  Tlave  the  unions  been  permitted  to  hold  any  meetings 
since  the  raid  in  this  district? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  been  permitted 
to  hold  any  meetings  or  not. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  meetings? — A.  They  do  hold  meetings. 

Q.  Do  they  hold  regular  meetings? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  not  been  inside  of 
a  union  meeting  since. 

Q.  Has  any  official  action  been  taken  since  by  the  unions  deprecating  the  raid? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  was  up  in  our  union  at  Gem  just  a  few  minutes 
preceding  my  departure  for  the  East. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  public  demonstration  of  the  members  denouncing 
the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  union  in  this  district  now  that  has  an 
acting  quorum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  Are  any  of  the  miners  in  this  district  now  forming  other 
unions,  different  from  the  union  which  was  in  control  here  previous  to  this  riot? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  may  be,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(On  July  28,  1899,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  witness  again  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his 
testimony  as  follows:) 

The  charge  has  been  made  here,  and  sustained  by  testimony,  that  the  miners' 
union  was  a  lawless  organization.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  testified  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  no  time,  when  outrages  were  com- 
mitted or  lawless  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  innocent  citizens,  did  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  make  any  protest  or  express  their  opposition  to  it. 
I  wish  to  say  that  last  October,  when  Mr.  Dan  Conner  was  run  out  of  Canyon 
Creek  by  armed  men,  he  was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  at  Burke,  in  good 
standing  for  some  time,  and  if  run  out  of  the  canyon  by  the  miners'  union  it  was 
a  case  of  running  out  one  of  their  own  members.  Conner  came  to  Wallace,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  first  places  visited  by  him  in  the  county  was  the  office  of  the 
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Idaho  State  Tribune,  at  that  time  the  official  organ  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  I  sat  with  Mr.  Conner  a  long  time,  and  questioned  him  very  extensively 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  miners'  union;  that  the  cause  of  his  treatment 
was  purely  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  ran  him  out, 
and  I  wish  to  read  his  statement  in  the  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  of  October 
29,  1898.  (Reading:) 

"  We  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  nearly  20  years,  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  great  national  labor  strikes  in  this  country  during  the  past 
10  years.  We  will  fight  as  long  and  as  hard  for  the  just  claims  of  labor  as  any 
other  man  in  America.  But  we  will  not  support  lawlessness  and  crime  even  when 
committed  by  or  in  the  name  or  labor.  The  outrage  committed  at  the  Standard 
mine  last  Friday  night  was  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  community.  The  4  masked 
men  who,  armed  with  revolvers,  seized  Dan  Conner,  a  shift  boss  for  the  Standard 
mine  at  Mace,  and  forced  him  to  leave  under  threats  of  death,  committed  a  crime 
for  which  they  should  be  given  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The  miners'  union, 
however,  should  not  in  any  wise  be  held  responsible  for  the  crime.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Conner  he  stated  positively  that  the  whole  affair  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  assaulted  him,  and 
that  the  miners'  union  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  a  most  revolting  crime  was  committed,  and  if  Mr.  Conner's  identifi- 
cation of  the  perpetrators  is  correct,  it  was  committed  by  men  who  were  at  the 
time  or  had  been  members  of  the  miners'  union.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion  the 
miners'  union  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice 
and  place  its  seal  of  condemnation  on  all  such  villainous  crimes.  Handicapped  as 
they  are  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Conner  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offending  parties,  they  should  show  their  good  intentions  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  No  honorable  labor  organization  can  afford  to  commend  even  by 
its  silence  a  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members.  Dan  Conner  may  have  been 
a  very  offensive  shift  boss.  We  have  made  no  inquiry  concerning  his  standing 
with  the  workmen,  but  if  he  was  the  meanest  man  in  all  the  world  there  was  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  way  of  displacing  him  for  a  more  agreeable  person.  Labor 
can  not  expect  honorable  treatment  by  encouraging  dishonorable  acts." 

In  the  same  issue  and  without  the  union  knowing  the  contents  of  that  editorial, 
or  what  the  editorial  complexion  of  their  organ  would  be  on  the  subject,  the 
Burke  Miners'  Union,  the  union  to  which  the  Standard  employees  belonged,  and 
to  which  Dan  Conner  belonged,  in  which  he  held  membership,  passed,  previous 
to  the  issue  in  which  said  editorial  appeared,  the  following  resolution,  which  reso- 
lution appeared  in  the'same  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  with  the  editorial  I 
have  just  read.  (Reading:) 

"ALL  HONOR  TO  BURKE  MINERS'  UNION. 

"  The  Burke  Miners'  Union  expresses  its  rigid  adherence  to  law  and  order.  It 
throws  the  lie  back  into  the  teeth  of  the  Spokane  Review.  It  does  all  that  any 
honorable  body  of  men  could  do  to  maintain  its  standing  in  a  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  community.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  honor- 
able organized  labor  of  this  district.  The  public  will  commend  them  for  this 
manly  stand  taken,  and  there  is  not  a  labor  organization  in  this  country  that  will 
not  stand  with  the  Burke  union.  Following  are  the  resolutions  which  Burke 
sends  to  the  public  through  the  Tribune: 

"  '  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  4  masked  men  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 21  took  Mr.  Dan  Conners  from  the  Standard  Mine  and  ordered  him,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  Cceur  d  Alenes  inside  of  3  days;  and 

"  '  Whereas  this  union  holds  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  has  always 
proved  himself  a  true  union  man;  and 

"  '  Whereas  the  Spokane  Review,  with  its  usual  virulence,  attempts  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  miners'  union:  Therefore  be  it 

" '  Resolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union,  in  regular  session  assembled,  denounces 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  who  have  so  violently  dis- 
turbed the  peaceable  and  friendly  spirit  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
mine  owners  of  this  district  and  their  employees  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
personal  animosity  and  spite;  and  be  it  further 

"'Resolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union  courts  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to  justice, 
and  be  it 
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"  '  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  official  organ,  the 
Idaho  State  Tribune,  for  publication. 

'PAUL  CORCORAN. 
JOHN  MEAGHER. 
'  D.  A.  MARTIN. 
'  P.  J.  CORCORAN. 
'DAVID  PORTER. 
:  WILLIAM  BOLAN.'" 

Signed  by  Paul  Corcoran,  the  man  who  has  just  been  sentenced  to  17  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  I  desire  to  submit  this  in  derogation  of  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
France  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  that  the  miners'  unions  are  criminal  organizations,  as 
organizations.  I  also  desire  to  say  further  that  knowledge  has  just  come  to  me 
from  reliable  sources  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  William  Powers,  president  of  the  Mul- 
lan  Miners'  Union.  He  was  arrested  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  stage 
in  the  city  of  Mullan  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  this  commission,  and  is 
now  a  prisoner  and  in  the  custody  of  the  officers,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
appearing  here,  as  stated  by  parties  who,  I  think,  are  now  in  this  room.  I  think 
the  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  citizens  of  Mullan  now  in  this  room  that 
his  arrest  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  giving  any  testimony  before 
this  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  facts  about  which  this  gentle- 
man desired  and  intended  to  testify  before  this  commission? — A.  No;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  context  of  the  subjects  he  desired  to  treat;  but  it  was  told  around 
Mullan  that  he  was  coming  down  here  to  testify  before  this  commission.  He 
approached  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  coming  here  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  is  now  in  custody  of  the  officers.  He  was  arrested  by  deputies  and  soldiers 
on  guard. 

I  have  a  few  copies  of  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  that  I  desire 
to  submit,  together  with  the  constitution  of  the  organization;  and  I  desire  to  empha- 
size what- 1  have  previously  testified  to — that,  from  conversations  with  members 
of  the  miners'  unions  and  citizens  generally,  I  have  to  say  that  we  do  not  object 
and  never  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order;  in  other  words,  we  want  them  to  come  here 
and  assist  in  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  men  guilty  of  crime.  Our  objection  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  instead  of  doing  that  they  come  here  and  persecute  our 
peaceable  and  leading  citizens  for  their  virtues,  and  that  is  our  contention.  We 
deny  in  toto  that  the  miners'  unions  are  lawless;  we  know  they  may  have  lawless 
members,  the  same  as  any  other  society;  such  may  even  be  found  in  religious 
organizations. 

I  think  it  can  be  substantiated  by  reliable  testimony  that  the  effort  to  subvert 
the  government  of  Shoshone  County  carried  with  it  not  only  that,  but  an  effort 
to  perpetuate  and  restore  at  least  $100,000  in  bonds,  the  validity  of  which  is  now 
in  litigation  in  the  courts  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  suit  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  now  resting  against  the  county  treasurer,  restraining  that  officer  from 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  ground  that  the  bonds  are  fraudulent.  By  the 
displacement  of  the  county  officers  and  the  county  commissioners  it  is  made  pos 
sible  for  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  have  their  case  taken  from  the  courts  and 
their  claim  restituted  and  about  $20,000  in  interest  paid  to  them,  and  their  full 
claim  allowed,  of  about  $120,000,  and  paid  to  them,  which,  according  to  the  riilings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  passed  upon  parallel  cases,  which  claims 
were  contracted  in  fraud. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  before  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  political  affairs  here.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear 
whether  you  believe  as  these  other  witnesses  do  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
governor  to  overturn  the  Popnlist  majority  in  this  county  by  the  course  he  is 
pursuing? — A.  I  can  only  say  from  his  acts.  I  can  only  judge  from  his  acts  and 
not  from  the  word  of  the  governor.  It  is  claimed  by  the  governor's  friends  that 
he  has  very  strong  Senatorial  aspirations,  and  that  in  all  probability,  unless  he 
gets  the  Shoshone  County  delegation  in  the  legislature,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him 
to  secure  an  election. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  you  yourself  believe  that  politics  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  movement? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  say  politics  is  all  there  is  in  it. 
I  think  they  are  attempting  several  things  that  won't  stand.  I  think  they  are 
attempting  to  revive  a  fraudulent  claim  and  collect  about  $20,000  in  interest 
against  the  county.  They  are  attempting  in  the  same  action  to  dissolve  the 
miner's  union  and  in  the  same  "action  to  place  a  few  pf  their  favored  friends  in 
public  office  and  change  the  political  complexion  of  the  county  and  to  conserve 
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their  political  interests  in  the  future.  I  don't  think  any  better  evidence  need  be 
introduced  than  the  fact  of  this  action  being  brought  in  the  courts  of  Shoshone 
County  to  prosecute  the  county  commissioners  and  to  subvert  the  county  govern- 
ment by  the  displacement  of  the  county  commissioners,  against  whom  no  criminal 
charges  can  be  made.  There  is  further  evidence  incidental  to  this  conviction — 
they  arrested  the  editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror,  one  of  the  reform  organs  pub- 
lished at  Mullan,  Idaho,  and  put  him  in  the  bull  pen,  without  any  charge,  unless 
the  charge  of  sedition  was  made,  the  object  being  to  destroy  criticism.  They 
afterwards  confiscated  the  plant,  or  enough  of  it  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  and 
denied  the  rights  of  the  civil  courts  when  a  writ  of  replevin  was  granted,  and 
refused  to  return  the  property  or  to  leave  it  in  court.  The  editor  was  kept  in  the 
bull  pen  for  a  long  time  and  released  without  any  knowledge  of  any  charge  and 
without  any  action  lodged  in  any  court  against  him.  The  gentleman  is  in  this 
room.  If  the  commission  desires  to  hear  from  him  he  is  ready  to  respond.  But 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  action  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, indicate  that  their  advances  are  very  far-reaching,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
mere  question  of  arresting,  trying,  and  convicting  men  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
blowing  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  commission 
of  any  crime.  It  is  a  contest  of  itself  against  principles — politics  against  the 
people.  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Before  coming  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mining  properties  over  which  this  trouble  occurred  were  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  I  gathered  that  information  from  labor  men 
in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  from  reading  the  labor  papers.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
wanted  to  nave  that  fact  brought  out  .in  the  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  manager  of  this  concern  testified  Tinder  oath 
and  without  any  equivocation  whatever  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no 
interest  in  these  mines,  and  I  asked  one  well-informed  man  this  morning  and  he 
replied  that  he  thought  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
not  concerned  in  these  mines.  I  think  that  the  impression  that  has  gone  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  world  very  largely  appears  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  I 
have  seen  some  copies  of  it,  one  copy  of  which  you  submitted  here  yesterday,  and 
I  notice  articles  in  that  paper  which  I  had  seen  copied  in  the  labor  press  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know,  whether  you  can  state  of 
your  own  knowledge,  that  these  properties  are  the  properties  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  have  no  authentic  record  from  which  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not, 
and  my  information  on  the  subject  is  without  authentic  foundation.  When  I 
came  here,  business  men,  miners,  professional  men,  everybody,  said  that  this  one 
mine  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  property;  everybody  charged  it  up  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  fact  and  that  the 
mine  was  Standard  Oil  property.  It  was  not  that,  however,  that  raised  any  ani- 
mosity toward  that  company.  The  relationship  between  the  laboring  people 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  positively 
known  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  charge  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  used  extensively  and  gener- 
ally admitted  because  of  the  prominence,  the  national  prominence,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  Mr.  Rpckefeller;  and  knowing  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  been  extensively  investing  in  mining  properties,  and  especially  in 
the  iron  mines,  and  extensively  investing  in  a  great  many  diversified  industries, 
I  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  were  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
property.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  William  Morphy,'  an  attorney  of  this  town,  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  at  one  time  saw  the  stock  book  of  the  company  and  he  gave 
me  the  names,  but  I  can  not  remember  them  now,  and  described  to  me  the  influ- 
ence that  has  been  had  by  the  Standard  Oil  Compajiy,  and  therefore  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  fact  that  it  was  a  Standard  Oil  property,  but  that  fact 
didn't  raise  any  prejudice  in  my  mind  against  it. 

Q.  Would  you  not  believe  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Finch,  who  stated  under  oath 
that  none  of  these  properties  are  properties  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A. 
Yes;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Finch  could  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
and  truth  come  on  this  stand  and  swear  that  the  Tiger-Poorman  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Glidden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  GHidden  has  recently  made  a 
transfer  to  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sweeny.  These  properties  or  stocks  are  undergoing 
more  or  less  transferring  all  the  time,  and  changing  with  the  markets,  by  reason 
of  business  transactions,  the  same  as  the  stocks  of  any  other  companies  are  chang- 
ing. The  Standard  Oil  Company  might  have  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  6  months  ago  and  might  not  have  a  dollar  in  it  now,  and  6  months 
from  now  they  might  be  the  sole  owners  of  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
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Honesty  or  truthfulness  of  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  property. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  deceive  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
on  account  of  prejudice  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  No.  I  shall 
desist  from  any  further  accusations  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Mr.  Burbidge  testified  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany never  had  been  interested  in  that  mine  since  he  has  been  manager  of  it. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY. )  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  work- 
ingmen of  this  district,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
pays  its  men  good  salaries,  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  been  the  owner  of 
this  mine? — A.  I  have  no  such  information  concerning  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
God  knows  they  don't  pay  their  men  very  well  in  their  iron  works  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district. 

Q.  The  reason  I  said  this  was  that  we  had  some  Standard  Oil  people  before  the 
commission  in  Washington,  and  their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  they  did 
treat  their  employees  very  well. — A.  I  think  they  do  a  certain  grade  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Did  any  result  follow  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  miners'  union  touching  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Conners? — A.  No;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  could  not  get  Mr.  Conners  to  remain  here.  We  urged  him 
to  stay,  both  the  county  attorney  and  myself,  and  become  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness; and  he  being  the  only  witness,  without  his  presence  the  prosecution  would 
be  entirely  useless. 

Q.  No  one  was  arrested? — A.  No.  The  prosecuting  witness  could  not  be  secured 
and  there  was  no  one  to  appear  against  them.  We  could  not  induce  Mr.  Conners 
to  stay  in  this  town.  We  offered  to  give  him  every  protection  he  desired  if  he 
would  stay  here.  > 

§.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it? — A.  No;  and  Mr.  Conners  immediately  went  away. 
,  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Is  your  unskilled  labor  in  Idaho  usually  organ- 
or  unorganized? — A.  I  would  say  unorganized,  outside  of  the  mining  districts. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  and  benefits  of  organized  labor  reflect  on  unorganized 
labor?  Does  organized  labor  help  their  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  striking 
example  of  that  is  the  fact  that  unorganized  labor  is  getting  $3.50  per  day  all 
around  here,  and  it  is  directly  the  result  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  You  have  had  numerous  strikes  in  Idaho,  I  suppose? — A.  I  never  heard  of 
one  outside  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  You  have  had  them  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  usually  been  the  cause  leading  to  these  strikes? — A.  I  can  only 
give  you  the  causes  leading  to  strikes  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district.  I  have  never 
known  of  a  strike  of  any  considerable  proportions  in  Idaho  outside  of  this  district. 
Apart  from  the  mining  industries  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  Shoshone  County, 
and  the  very  recent  developments  at  Buffalo  Hump  and  Seven  Devils,  and  down  at 
Silverton,  they  are  of  very  small  proportions;  excepting  those  they  are  all  placer 
mines,  and  I  have  had  no  information  of  strikes  there.  They  have  had  no  strikes, 
at  least  in  my  experience  both  as  presiding  officer  of  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tion and  my  residence  here,  together  with  my  frequent  visits  to  this  part  of  the 
country  before  I  resided  here.  I  know  of  no  great  labor  strike  in  Idaho  outside 
of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district;  and  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  1892,  which  I  believe 
was  the  first  strike  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  of  sufficient  size  upon  which  to  base  an 
opinion  or  make  a  statement,  were  given  in  my  testimony  before  this  commission 
2  days  ago  in  detail — taking  up  the  question  not  only  of  wages  but  of  the  assess- 
ment for  medical  purposes,  the  opposition  to  their  employment  of  their  own  med- 
ical attendance,  and  the  hospital  fund,  and  their  opposition  to  being  required  to 
board  at  company  boarding  houses,  and  to  sleeping  in  company  beds  and  rooms. 
They  looked  upon  these  things  as  an  imposition  upon  their  personal  liberties;  they 
felt  that  so  long  as  they  had  earned  their  money  they  preferred  to  spend  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  board  and  sleep  where  they  desired. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  strikes,  have  you  had  any  importations  of  labor  from 
other  States  or  from  beyond  the  United  States? — A.  In  1892  the  mines  were  nearly 
all  supplied  by  miners  and  laborers  imported  from  other  States. 

Q.  Generally,  what  were  the  nationalities  of  the  imported  men? — A.  Well,  I 
am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  never  made  a  canvass  of  that 
subject.  I  could  only  generalize  as  to  nationality. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  local  miners? — A.  I  think  a  very  unsatisfactory 
effect. 

Q.  Did  it  cause  them  to  leave  the  country,  generally? — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
strikers  or  the  parties  brought  in? 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  imported  new  laborers,  what  became  of  your  old? — A.  In 
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this  particular  instance  they  stayed;  but,  usually,  in  a  general  sense,  it  means  the 
abandonment  of  homes,  separation  of  families,  and  a  great  addition  to  the  army 
of  unemployed. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  your  strikes,  \vhat  have  been  the  methods  employed  by  the 
men  and  also  by  the  employers — peaceable  or  otherwise? — A.  Usually  other- 
wise. To  explain  that — in  so  far  as  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  is  concerned  the 
mine  operators,  like  Mr.  Carnegie  did  preceding  the  Homestead  strike,  usually 
take  the  necessary  precautions;  they  generally,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  erect  search 
lights  and  put  up  barricades,  and  they  usually  employ  a  sufficient  deputation  of 
armed  men;  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  operators  first  introduced  guns 
into  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  and,  from  outward  indications,  anticipated  the 
action  of  the  men  and  were  prepared  by  armed  forces  to  resist.  This  intensified 
the  situation,  exasperated  both  employees  and  the  general  public,  and  with  force 
against  force  men  become  violent,  and  it  usually  results  in  the  survival  of  the 
stronger. 

Q.  The  men  then  import  guns  and  meet  these  forces,  do  they? — A.  Import  them 
in  anticipation  of  trouble  and  to  meet  force  if  force  is  applied. 

Q.  Have  the  men  or  employees  ever  tried  conciliation  and  mediation?— A.  Yes; 
the  organized  working  people  of  Idaho,  especially  in  this  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  have  always,  preceding  a  strike,  applied  all  peaceable  methods,  asked  for 
arbitration,  asked  for  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  working  people 
and  managers  of  mining  properties,  and  were  usually  denied  both  arbitration  and 
conciliation  and  mediation.  I  would  say  that  in  1892  there  was  an  organization 
in  the  Coaur  d'Alene  district,  known  as  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  and  the 
contest  was  between  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  the  miners,  or  rather  their 
employees;  and  preceding  the  strike  of  1892  the  employees  of  the  mining  com- 
panies sought  every  peaceable  method  to  adjust  the  differences  by  either  arbitra- 
tion, conciliation,  or  mutual  agreement. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  or  fail?— A.  No;  they  did  not  succeed  by  these  methods. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  conciliation  and  mediation  has  been  a  failure? — A. 
No;  not  generally. 

Q.  You  have  an  arbitration  law  in  your  State,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  No;  it  is  for  voluntary 
arbitration. 

Q.  Does  that  law  serve  your  purpose? — A.  An  application  of  it  has  been  sought 
by  the  working  people,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  instance  where  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  employers,  and  by  permission  of  the  commission  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Young  answer  that  question  and  credit  it  to  myself,  if  he  desires,  as  he 
served  one  term  on  the  board  of  arbitration. 

WITNESS  (to  Mr.  James  D.  Young) .  Have  employees  accepted  arbitration  as  a 
method  of  settling  differences? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  They  do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

WITNESS.  Were  any  cases  submitted  to  them? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Never  was  any  case  submitted  but  this  one  at  Wardner,  to  my 
knowledge. 

WITNESS.  Did  they  accept  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  They  accepted  of  it;  they  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  but  the 
management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  not. 

WITNESS.  The  miners  are  always  willing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.  )  Were  the  other  operators  willing  to  arbitrate,  outside 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  in  this  case? — A.  The  other  operators 
were  not  interested  in  this  strike;  only  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  judgment  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  from  principle.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  I  think  that  when  arbitration 
becomes  compulsory  it  departs  from  arbitration  and  becomes  adjudication,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  and  must  be  mandatory  upon  both 
parties  concerned,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  gross  restriction  of  civil 
liberty.  I  would  favor  a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  granted  to  the 
employees  concerned  the  right  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  or  reject 
them,  with  the  penalty  that  if  they  rejected  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  they 
should  immediately  quit  the  service  of  their  employers,  and  leave  their  employers 
unrestricted  and  free  to  employ  others  to  take  their  places.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  extend  the  penalty  to  the  employer  to  the  extent  that  if  he  rejected  the 
awards  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  he  should  close  his  factory,  mill,  mine,  or 
whatever  industry  it  was,  until  such  time  as  he  decided  to  accede  to  the  terms. 
I  believe  in  fixing  a  penalty  with  the  arbitration ;  not  a  penalty  that  would  restrict 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but  one  that  would  be  binding.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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that  in  equity  and  justice  a  penalty  that  wcmld  close  a  mill,  mine,  or  factory  would 
be  strictly  constitutional  or  just,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  from  experience  that 
if  a  penalty  of  that  character  was  applied  and  could  be  made  to  run  the  gauntlets 
of  the  constitutional  courts — relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  boards  of  arbitration, 
and  I  believe  boards  of  arbitration  uniformly  have  been  just — no  employer  would 
suffer  his  industry  to  be  closed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  awards  of  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  apply  a  drastic  penalty  of 
that  character. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  injunctions  in  connection  with  your 
strikes  in  Idaho? — A.  No;  we  have  not  been  enjoined  in  Idaho,  strange  to  say. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  used  in  connection  with  strikes? — A.  Not  in  this  recent 
trouble.  I  am  not  certain  whether  injunctions  were  issued  in  the  trouble  of  1892 
and  1894  or  not;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  been  en  joined  else  where? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
we  have  been  enjoined  often. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  You  have  had  some  experience,  then,  with  injunc- 
tions in  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  general  working  of  that  remedy  in  connection  with  a 
strike,  how  it  affects  labor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly? — A.  Court  injunctions, 
both  Federal  and  State,  restraining  labor  from  interfering  with  the  property  or 
the  employees  of  employers  are  often  given  an  interpretation  and  application  far 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  restraining  order  of  the  courts;  usually  they  are  blanket 
injunctions;  the  terms  employed  in  the'ir  construction  are  generally  very  plain. 
Employees  are  enjoined  from  congregating  on  highways  leading  to  and  from  a 
certain  property,  and  are  enjoined  from  assembling  or  holding  any  public  meet- 
ings or  demonstrations  in  the  vicinity  of  said  property,  and  when  an  interpretation 
is  placed  upon  an  injunction  by  a  court  it  is  usually  made  to  mean  that  a  meeting 
or  rather  marching  on  the  road  10  miles  from  the  property  is  a  violation  of  the 
injunction,  because  you  can  travel  in  a  continuous  direction  without  hindrance 
to  any  part  of  the  property  to  which  the  injunction  was  made  to  apply,  and  an 
assemblage  within  10  miles  comes  within  the  interpretation  of  being  in  the  vicinity, 
and  therefore  labor  has  been  made  to  suffer.  And  the  right  of  free  speech  has 
been  restricted;  the  right  of  peaceable  public  assemblage  has  been  at  times  anni- 
hilated by  reason  of  the  sweeping  interpretation  placed  upon  the  injunctions  and 
restraining  orders  of  the  courts. 

In  1894  I  was  served  with  a  Federal  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins,  of  Mil- 
waukee, restraining  me,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others,  from  interfering 
with  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  operation  of  that  road 
by  the  said  receivers.  I  was  restrained,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
from  meeting  with,  conversing  with,  corresponding  with,  speaking  to,  or  in  any 
way  communicating  with  the  employees  of  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  I  can  not  now  repeat  the  entire  terms  of  that  injunction,  but 
I  know  it  was  a  very  sweeping  and  arbitrary  writ,  which  annihilated  civil  liberty 
within  the  radius  of  its  application.  I  went  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Minneapolis,  after 
retaining  legal  services,  to  violate  the  injunction.  I  must  say  that  that  injunction 
was  so  sweeping  in  its  restrictive  propositions  that  if  I  had  had  a  brother  working 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  I  had  written  him  a  letter  saying  that  I 
believed  he  could  do  better  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
I  could  have  been  committed  under  its  provisions. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  these  writs  generally  operate  against  the  employee 
as  well  as  against  the  employer? — A.  Against  the  employee;  almost  universally 
against  the  employee. 

Q.  Therefore  you  can  say  it  has  not  been  justly  used  toward  labor? — A.  No;  it 
has  not  been  justly  used  toward  labor. 

Q.  And  generally  the  abuses,  if  any,  have  always  been  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  wage  system  in  Idaho;  how  often  are  payments  made? — A. 
Payments  are  monthly. 

Q.  Is  that  often  enough? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  should  they  be  made? — A.  Once  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  of  miners? — A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  a  majority  of  the  membership  is  for  weekly  payment. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  a  great  mine  so  as  to  make 
these  payments  weekly? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  payment  over  the  monthly? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  result  in  a  large  saving  to  the  working  people.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  working  people,  largely  abnormally  developed  in  a  muscular 
sense,  have  too  limited  time  to  study  the  economies  of  life,  and  when  paid 
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monthly  receive  a  sum  of  money  which  to  them  is  in  excess  of  tke  demands  of 
their  necessities,  I  should  say,  for  the  succeeding  month;  whereas  if  they  receive 
weekly  payments  their  pay  comes  much  earlier,  they  have  to  calculate  upon  the 
exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  week  ahead,  and  they  spend  less  money.  Their 
families  receive  more  benefit  from  weekly  payments,  because  the  payment  is 
received  nearer  the  point  of  an  immediate  expenditure  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  less  credit  is  needed;  business  is  done  on  a  cash  basis:  merchants  are  more 
prosperous,  because  there  is  less  risk,  and  the  goods  are  sold  cheaper  usually.  All 
business  where  weekly  payments  are  made  is  prosperous;  more  prosperous  than 
where  payments  are  withheld  from  wage-earners  for  a  month.  That  has  been 
my  experience  in  large  wage  centers,  and  I  have  been  an  observer  of  both  systems. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  store-order  system  in  Idaho? — A.  I  have  only  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  system  known  as  the  truck-store  system.  In  some 

S laces  they  call  it  the  "pluck-me"  store,  and  in  some  the  truck  store.  In  this 
istrict  it  is  called  the  company  store.  I  think  most  of  the  large  mine  operating 
companies  have  stores  run  in  connection  with  their  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Did  you  say  the  large  mining  companies  here  have  com- 
pany stores? — A.  I  know  the  Frisco  has  a  store;  I  think  the  Tiger-Poorman  has 
a  store;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  Morning;  and  I  think  the  Standard  has  no  store. 
I  have  not  been  at  Wardner  enough  to  know  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  has  a 
store  or  not.  t 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Do  you  know  whether  these  stores  operate  for 
the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of  the.  mindrs? — A.  I  have  not  canvassed  that  ques- 
tion in  a  local  sense,  and  I  don't  know  what  restrictions  or  what  demands  are 
thrown  upon  the  miners,  as  to  whether  they  are  required  to  trade  at  them  or  not. 
The  general  truck-store  system  carries  with  it  an  implied  contract,  the  violation 
of  which  usually  means  the  discharge  of  the  employee.  Employing  corporations 
do  not  in  specific  terms  require  an  employee  to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  but 
the  employee  who  does  not  trade  at  the  c'ompany  store  usually  receives  a  limited 
employment,  and  he  is  soon  discharged  frcm  the  service  of  the  company  for  some 
imaginary  cause.  And  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  employee  who  trades 
most  at  the  company  store  is  favored  by  the  company  in  very  many  particulars, 
and  very  often  he  is  given  a  most  favorable  position,  where  his  earning  capacity 
may  be  increased  over  the  earning  capacity  of  the  person  who  does. not  trade  so 
much  at  the  store. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  Since  the  1st  of  last  September.  I  think 
I  arrived  in  this  State  the  last  day  of  August;  either  the  last  day  of  August  or 
the  1st  day  of  September. 

Q.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the  Coeur  d  Alenes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you" know  how  the  wages  at  the  present  time  compare  with  wages  8  or  10 
years  ago  in  mining? — A.  Wages  are  higher  than  8  or  10  years  ago.  Wages  are 
higher  than  in  1891. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  wages?— A.  The  influence  of  labor 
organization. 

Q.  You  attribute  it  altogether  to  labor  influence,  dp  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  social,  moral,  and  mental  condition  of  the  laborer  of  to-day 
compare  with  that  of  10  years  ago? — A.  I  think  it  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

Q.  What  influenced  that? — A.  The  increase  in  wages,  the  permanency  of  employ- 
ment, the  possibility  of  the  workers  securing  homes  of  their  own,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  their  contributing  in  taxation  to  the  support  of  institutions, 
schools,  churches,  etc. :  the  possibility  of  their  erecting  halls  and  public  meeting 
places  for  themselves,  securing  public  speakers  and  lecturers  for  lecture  courses; 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  have  improved  themselves  morally  and  socially. 
They  are  also  enabled  to  maintain  insurance  policies  for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies and  to  enjoy  the  sociability  of  membership  in  good  societies. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  employmentof  any  children  in  mines  in  Idaho? — A.  I  don't 
think  so;  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  requiring  children  to  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  in  a  year? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  the  children  of  miners  kept  in  the  schools  more  generally  now  than  they 
were  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  Efficient  schools  are  being 
maintained  here,  and  they  have  long  terms  each  year,  with  very  best  teachers 
possible  to  procure,  and  the  very  best  discipline  is  maintained.  The  public  school 
of  the  city  of  Wallace  is  far  beyond  the  average  educational  institution  of  an 
ordinary  village  of  a  similar  population. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  labor  day  here;  how  many  hours? — A.  On  the 
night  shifts  9  hours,  on  the  day  shifts  10  hours,  and  in  the  mills  12  hours. 

Q.  From  what  time  do  these  hours  begin — from  the  time  the  men  reach  their 
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tools  or  from  the  time  they  reach  the  mine? — A.  I  can  not  be  positive;  I  think 
the  time  begins  when  they  start  the  shift. 

Q.  When  they  start  from  the'  boarding  house? — A.  No;  but  when  they  get  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

Q.  Who  stands  the  noon  hours,  the  miner  or  the  employer? — A.  The  miner, 
excepting  the  time  required  to  go  from  the  place  of  work  in  the  mine,  and  the 
time  required  to  get  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  in  the  mine. 

Q.  You  had  an  agitation  of  the  8-hour  work  day  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  there  not  some  lessening  of  these  hours  on  Satur- 
days?— A.  I  guess  there  is.  I  think  nearly  all  the  mines  work  9  hours  day  shift 
and  8  hours  night  shift. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Has  the  8-hour  day  been  put  in  practice  in 
Idaho? — A.  Only  the  Saturday  shifts  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  Sunday? — A.  Miners  and  laborers  work  the  same  as  any 
other  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  companies  working  mines  in  Idaho? — A.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  What  effect  has  immigration  had  on  the  mining  industry  of  your  State? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  immi- 
grants have  come  directly  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  immigration  has  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  mining  industry  or  laboring  people  here,  from  the  fact 
that  the  district  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  miners'  union  almost  univer- 
sally, excepting  the  one  mine;  and  those  of  foreign  birth  coming  here,  instead  of 
making  application  to  join  the  union,  generally  stop  at  some  other  place  and 
secure  their  membership. 

There  has  not  been  any  importation  of  labor  in  violation  of  the  contract-labor 
law  or  otherwise  in  this  part  of  the  district,  although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  of  foreign  birth  working  here  of  various  nationalities — Italians,  Austrians, 
Scandinavians,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  in  fact  all  the  prominent  nation- 
alities of  the  civilized  world  might  be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  mining  popu- 
lation of  "this  district. 

Q.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  this  State? — A.  There  is  a  statute,  I 
think,  covering  that  question,  but  to  what  extent  it  could  be  applied  or  called  an 
employers'  liability  law  I  don't  know,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statute 
on  the  question.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  for  mines? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  mining  inspector  in  this  State. 

Q.  Is  one  inspector  adequate  for  the  task  of  inspecting  your  mines? — A.  I  don't 
think  so;  never  during  my  stay  here  have  I  heard  of  a  visit,  except  one  ;  that  is, 
a  visit  from  the  mining  inspector,  Mr.  Cizic,'  and  that  was  a  preliminary  visit. 
He  promised  to  return. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
national  legislation,  affecting  the  mining  industry  of  the  entire  country? — A. 
Well,  I  would  beg  to  be  excused  from  expressing  my  personal  convictions  on 
national  questions  of  that  character. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  State  legislation  affecting  the 
mining  industry  of  your  State? — A.  I  don't  think  of  any  suggestions  that  I  care  to 
make  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  mining  industry  of  Idaho  generally;  is  it 
prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

§.  More  so  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 
.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this? — A.  To  the  increased  price  of  ore,  the 
improved  facilities  for  production,  and  the  nearer  proximity  of  smelters  to  the 
localities  from  which  the  ore  is  produced,  together  with  the  improved  efficiency 
of  labor.  Very  little  hand  work  is  now  being  done  by  the  working  people  in  so 
far  as  the  di-illing  is  concerned;  pneumatic  drills  are  now  employed  by  the  drillers 
and  the  holes  in  the  rock  are  drilled  with  marvelous  rapidity. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  making  as  good 
returns  as  it  did  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  I  think  better. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  both  capital  and  labor  are  deriving  benefits 
from  the  improved  conditions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wages  are  higher  and  capital  is  getting  more  remuneration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  In  your  judgment,  are  what  are  known  as  labor  laws  in 
Idaho  generally  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men?  Do  they  protect  their  rights 
very  well? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men. 

Q.  Could  you  point  out  in  what  particular? — A.  Well,  the  laboring  people  of 
Idaho  would  like  some  legislation  on  the  line  of  settling  differences  between  the 
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employer  and  the  employee,  without  resorting  to  strikes.  We  would  like  to  have 
conciliatory  methods  employed  on  both  sides  and  encouraged  by  legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  nothing  in  the  shape  of  arbitration  laws  which  goes  as  far  as  it 
can  without  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  this  State  to  express 
an  opinion.  We  would  like  to  have  the  general  labor  laws  that  labor  organiza- 
tions are  advocating  passed  and  put  into  practical  operation  in  this  State;  and  we 
would  like  to  have  an  8-hour  law;  and  we  would  like  to  have  stringent  regulations 
on  Convict  labor,  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  Does  convict  labor  come  in  competition  in  any  way  with  the  mining  labor  in 
the  State  or  with  any  other  labor? — A.  No,  not  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  think 
anything  is  manufactured  at  the  penitentiary  for  public  sale. 

Q.  Are  miners'  wages  protected;  are  there  laws  provided  so  that  their  wages 
are  assured? — A.  There  are  statutory  exemptions  covering  the  wages  of  married 
men  or  men  with  families. 

Q.  I  mean  with  respect  to  their  wages — the  wages  coming  to  them;  are  they 
given  a  proper  lien? — A.  Yes;  I  think  legislation  has  been  provided  for  that. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  26,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  T.  N.  BARNARD, 

Photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a 
witness  Mr.  T.  N.  Barnard,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  State  your  name. — A.  T.  N.  Barnard. 

Q.  Place  of  residence? — A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  And  occupation? — A.  Photographer. 

Q.  You  have  an  art  store  here? — A.  Yes:  and  several  other  places — Murray, 
Harrison,  and  Wardner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  Wardner? — A.  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
first  in  1887,  and  moved  to  Wardner  on  the  1st  of  May,  1888. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  your  residence  in  Wardner? — A.  No;  my  residence  is  here.  I 
changed  my  residence  from  Wardner  to  this  place. 

Q.  Were  you  here  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  April,  1899? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  invested  in 
mining  up  to  that  time  and  since;  that  is,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
miners  and  the  owners  of  mines? — A.  All  that  I  can  say  is  from  my  observation, 
and  that  has  been  that  they  are  on  fairly  good  terms,  working  in  harmony,  except 
as  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  Your  business  relations  put  you  in  a  position  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  that  part  of  the  country? — A.  Yes;  I  was  there  every  month. 

Q.  You  have  often  been  about  the  mills  and  works,  especially  the  mill  that  was 
blown  up? — A.  Yes,  off  and  on,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  trouble  that  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April? — 
A.  The  first  I  knew  of  the  trouble  was  when  my  assistant  told  me  that  there  was 
a  train  on  the  track  with  a  lot  of  men  on  it.  The  train  went  to  Wardner  and  I 
heard  five  distinct  explosions,  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill,  and  afterwards  a  message  came  over  the  wires  that  it  was  blown  up.  I  was 
here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Could  you  estimate  about  the  number? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  there  were 
probably  450  or  500  men,  although  I  know  it  has  been  estimated  at  1,000;  1  don't 
know  as  there  was  any  such  number  as  that. 

Q.  Any  armed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them  masked? — A.  Yes;  those  that  were  armed  were  in  mask,  that 
is,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  that  as  they  were  going  to  Wardner  or  on  the  return? — A.  Going 
toward  Wardner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  return? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  train. 

Q.  Did  about  the  same  number  of  men  return  that  went  down? — A.  I  presume 
so.  I  did  not  get  closer  than  300  feet  of  the  train,  so  I  could  not  exactly  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  still  masked? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that;  but  I  know  I  didn't  observe  as  many  masked  men  on  this  street  here  as  I  did 
when  they  went  down. 

Q.  Did  they  come  up  the  streets  of  Wallace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Parade? — A.  Oh,  no;  just  stragglers  from  the  train. 

Q.  What  portion  of  fhose  that  were  masked  walked  through  the  streets  on  the 
return? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  saw  a  masked  man  on  the  street. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  on  the  return? — A.  I  can  only  recollect  one  man 
having  a  gun;  from  my  position,  you  understand;  the  train  was  down  on  the 
track  and  I  was  up  here  on  the  corner. 

Q.  They  didn't  come  uptown? — A.  Some  of  them  didn't;  they  stopped  at  the 
saloons.  They  had  locked  the  saloons  and  they  could  not  get  in. 

Q.  Saloons  were  locked  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  ground  where  the  mill  was  blown  up? — A.  Yes;  Sunday. 

Q.  What  condition  did  you  find  the  mill  in? — A.  A  very  bad  condition;  shat- 
tered and  wrecked  all  the  way  round. 

Very  bad  wreck,  was  it? — A.  It  was,  indeed. 

It  would  indicate  to  you  that  they  used  lots  of  dynamite? — A.  It  would;  yes. 
You  did  not  see  the  dynamite  carried  down? — A.  No. 
Now,  what  took  place  after  the  wreck;  did  the  riot  continue? — A.  No. 
It  quieted  down? — A.  Yes;  everything  was  quiet.     The  train  came  in  here; 
I  could  not  say  how  long  it  stood  here,  possibly  5  or  10  minutes,  then  went  up 
the  canyon,  and  everything  was  as  quiet  as  Sunday. 

Q.  No  shooting  aroiind  Wallace? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Did  the  county  have  any  officers  here  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  a  deputy  sheriff 
was  here. 

Q.  Sheriff  was  not  here  himself? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  only  recollect  a  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.  What  action  did  he  take,  if  any? — A.  I  didn't  see  him  take  any.  The  city 
had  an  officer  here.  I  recollect  seeing  him  on  the  street  at  the  time.  One  reason 
it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  was  that  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do,  if  any- 
thing. I  had  been  placed  in  the  position  a  year  previous  where  I  had  the  appoint- 
ing of  the  police  officials,  and  this  fellow's  appointment  was  urged  upon  me,  but  T 
didn't  appoint  him. 

Q.  Were  you  mayor  the  year  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  Wallace?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  did  nothing? — A.  No,  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  military  was  brought  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  military  authorities  since 
they  have  reached  Wallace?— A.  To  tell  you  positively  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  would  be  very  small.  Most  of  what  I  know,  to  take  that  ground,  is  from  the 
parties  who  were  arrested,  and  what  they  have  told  me  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  very  little  knowledge  yourself  of  things  as  they  have  taken  place? — 
A.  No;  I  was  never  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  arrested? — A .  Yes;  I  saw  two  men  in  Wallace  arrested. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  doing  nothing  when  arrested. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was? — A.  I  do  not.  They  were  standing  on 
the  street  when  arrested. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  arrested? — A.  Soldiers. 

Q.  Any  civil  officer  with  them? — A.  Yes;  there  was  a  civil  officer  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  these  men? — A.  They  were  taken  to  the  train,  and,  I 
presume,  to  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  bull  pen? — A.  Not  to  be  inside  of  it;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoners  there? — A.  Only  such  as  were  outside  doing 
chores  and  working. 

Q.  Never  been  inside? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  giving  us  the  things  you  have  seen  yourself  and  that  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge,  tell  us  w.hat  occurred  relating  to  the  local  troubles;  any- 
thing that  relates  to  these  troubles  here. — A.  To  tell  you  what  I  actually  know, 
not  having  access  to  but  one  side,  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  much, 
because  I  actually  know  very  little.  I  never  participated  in  any  of  the  acts  of 
either  side,  and  consequently  my  information  is  all  on  the  outside,  so  far  as  the 
real  causes  of  the  trouble  are  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  from  general  history  that  you  have  had  a  board  of  county 
commissioners  and  a  sheriff? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  they? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  commissioners,  I  always 
considered  them  good,  straight,  honorable  men;  I  don't  think  anyone  would  ques- 
tion their  integrity  as  a  rule;  I  believe  that  they  intended  to  do  what  was  right. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  sheriff  ? — A.  The  sheriff  was  a  good  man 
although  I  consider  that  he  proved  himself  weak. 

Q.  Inefficient? — A.  Inefficient  in  this  instance. 

Cj.  Did  he  show  any  disposition  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  to  keep  the  peace? — A. 
He  didn't  get  out  and  make  a  strong  endeavor,  such  as  my  mind  would  tell  me 
was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  do,  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  down.  I  don't 
think  he  could  have  prevented  it,  but  I  think  it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  make 
that  endeavor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  dp? — A.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  The  general  understanding  is  that  he  took  no  aggressive  measures,  is  it? — A. 
No,  not  one;  except  such  measures  as  going  to  the  train  and  commanding  them 
not  to  destroy  property,  and  to  disperse,  and  of  course  they  refused  to  do  that. 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  man  at  that  time,  if  he 
had  sworn  in  a  dozen  or  2  dozen,  could  have  stopped  those  men,  the  feeling  was 
running  so  high  here.  They  might  have  prevented  such  extreme  measures;  but 
they  were  bent  on  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  were  determined  beyond  question? — A.  I  concluded  that. 

Q.  Did  they  get  many  allies  from  here,  from  this  town,  as  they  passed 
through? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  It  was  rumored  that  there  were  some  men 
that  came  from  Mullan,  and  got  on  at  the  "  Y  "  here,  but  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  did  the  sheriff  do  after  things  had  quieted  down  in  the  way  of  appre- 
hending those  who  had  participated  in  the  crime? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did 
anything.  That  was  where  he  was  lame  again. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  evidence  of  his  making  an  aggressive  effort  to  apprehend 
the  offenders? — A.  No,  I  did  not.  His  deputy,  Mr.  Seysler,  told  me  he  was 
going  to. 

Q.  From  the  time  the  trouble  was  over  until  the  military  took  charge,  was  there 
any  reason  why  a  civil  officer  could  not  have  apprehended  the  guilty  parties? — 
A.  No  apparent  reason. 

Q.  No  one  had  refused  to  be  arrested  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No.  The  civil 
processes  of  law  during  the  whole  time  of  this  trouble,  and  even  during  the  day 
it  existed,  were  in  existence,  in  Wallace,  except  as  to  arresting  these  men  with 
masks,  which  would  have  been  done  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  presume. 
The  military  forces  have  never  even  interfered  with  the  civil  process  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  indicate  that  the  county  officers,  if  they 
had  done  their  duty  promptly,  could  not  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  community  under  martial  law? — A.  No.  If  the  county  officers  had  done  their 
duty  promptly  and  efficiently,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  martial  law; 
at  least  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  it,  to  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  inaugurated  here  of  requiring  the 
miners  to  obtain  a  permit  before  work? — A.  Yes.  I  have  talked  with  the  miners 
and  read  the  permits,  and  notices,  and  proclamations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  that  has  had  upon  the  mining  industry  of  your 
community? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  inind  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  effect ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  cause. 

<^.  Do  you  believe  it  is  detrimental? — A.  It  has  been  demoralizing  to  both 
miners  and  miners'  unions. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  have  had  no  part  in  it  think;  how  do  they  consider 
the  permit  system? — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  a  free  American,  to  be 
asked  to  practically  sign  away  what  they  term  their  birthright.  They  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  hire  their  services  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  without 
receiving  permits  from  someone  else  to  work.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
many  of  our  best  men  from  the  country,  because,  as  they  express  it  in  terms, 
they  don't  desire  to  beggar  themselves  by  making  application  for  a  permit  to 
labor.  I  have  asked  them  about  it  when  they  were  going  out — lots  of  them  were 
good  friends  of  mine — and  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  country 
and  with  the  employment  and  with  the  wages,  and  that  they  would  come  back 
when  this  permit  system  was  taken  off;  but  that  they  would  not  sign  a  permit  to 
work. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  men  generally  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  riots  protest  against  being  compelled  to  sign  these  permits? — A.  They  are 
the  ones  that  do  protest. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  that  permit  system  your  best  miners  are  seeking  other 
places  of  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry  of  your  community? — A.  It  is 
injurious  in  its  effects.  Although  the  mine  owners,  as  I  understand,  don't  deem 
it  injurious,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  injurious.  I  think  it  is  as  injurious  to  the  mine 
owners  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Q.  Don't  you  feel  th«  effects  ? — A.  Certainly;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  business 
man  in  the  county  that  don't  feel  the  effects. 

Q.  Mining  is  your  chief  industry  ? — A.  Yes;  it  is  our  only  industry. 

Q.  And  all  other  vocations  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  miners? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  If  the  mines  shut  down,  it  is  like  blowing  out  a  candle,  practically? — A.  It 
is,  I  think,  on  the  same  principle. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  your  community  as  to  the  necessity  of  mar- 
tial law,  so  far  as  you  can  gather? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  that 
point.  I  think  that  a  great  many,  possibly  one-half  of  the  community,  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  martial  law.  It  depends  upon  the  way  we  have 
of  viewing  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  using  these  permits? — 
A.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  policy  of  this  permit  business  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  labor  organizations,  miners'  unions  particularly,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
ncidentally;  that  is  the  policy. 

Q.  And  the  effect  has  been  to  practically  bar  the  union  miner  from  getting 
employment? — A.  That  is  the  direct  effect;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  that  will  sign  it,  or 
that  have  signed  it  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  that  have  said 
that  they  would  sign  it,  except  one,  who  was  shift  boss  on  the  Empire  State  down 
here;  and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  who  absolutely  say  they  will  not  work; 
that  they  will  get  work  on  the  railroad  before  they  will  sign  a  permit. 

Q.  Are  those  men  above  suspicion? — A.  Many  of  them,  yes;  no  suspicion  of 
their  being  connected  with  it  whatever. 

Q.  The  man  who  said  he  would  sign  it,  did  he  say  whether  or  not  he  was  sign- 
ing it  under  a  kind  of  duress,  or  voluntarily? — A.  No,  he  didn't  say  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  have  known  the  man  a  good  many  years  and  have  always  considered 
him  a  good  honest  fellow  and  a  just  man.  His  idea  was  that  a  man  could  sign 
the  permit  and  prevent  himself  from  having  to  move  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  had  a  good  position  with  the  mine  and  he  did  not  like  to  sacrifice  it. 

Q.  Did  he  regard  himself  as  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  provisions  of  it 
after  signing  it? — A.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  from  the  talk  I  had  with  him  I  don't 
think  he  did  so  regard  it. 

Q.  Didn't  he  regard  it  as  practically  being  under  duress? — A.  Yes.  A  young 
fellow,  Mr.  Murray,  who  ran  the  hoist  in  the  Tiger  Poorman  told  me  that  the 
men  in  charge  told  him,  "  Now,  you  just  sign  this  permit;  we  want  you  boys  to 
stay  here;  you  sign  this  permit  and  keep  along  with  your  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  martial  law  is  declared  off  the  permit  system  will  cease  and  you  can  go 
back  to  your  unions."  That  is  the  particular  argument  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  men  to  get  them  to  sign  the  permit. 

Q.  Well,  the  violence  resorted  to  in  1892  and  1894  created  a  great  prejudice,  did 
it  not,  against  miners'  unions  by  most  of  the  employers? — A.  Yes,  it  undoubtedly 
did.  It  was  not  peaceable  in  all  the  mines,  and  undoubtedly  a  prejudice  existed. 

Q.  And  a  fear  existed  more  or  less  that  they  might  resort  to  destructive  meas- 
ures again? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  that  is  likely. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  martial  law  not  being  offensive  if  properly  applied.  Now, 
what  is  the  understanding  here,  that  it  is  not  properly  applied? — A.  That  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  look  upon  it. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  excesses  as  you  understand  them. — A.  I  will  cite  an 
instance  that  came  under  my  personal  knowledge.  I  will  give  you  the  names  so 
that  if  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  you  may  do  so.  John  Chiddester,  at  the 
Standard  mine,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Kellogg,  before  the  coroner's  jury. 
He  did  so  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  summoned  the  second  time  and  he  appeared 
again  at  his  own  expense  and  paid  his  railroad  fare.  He  traveled  about  20  miles; 
each  time  and  never  received  any  compensation  whatever.  The  next  time  he 
was  summoned  he  told  whoever  summoned  him,  "  You  are  knocking  me  out  of 
my  time;  I  am  working  everyday  and  I  ought  to  have  my  expenses  paid  back 
and  forth  at  least."  For  that  remark  or  something  similar  to  that  he  was  put  in 
the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  several  weeks  under  no  particular  charge,  and  I  went 
to  Dr.  France  about  it  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  said,  "  You  have  no  charge 
against  that  man; "  and  he  said,  "No,  sir;  I  have  not."  I  said,  "What  are  you 
holding  him  for?  "  And  he  said,  "  He  will  probably  be  a  good  witness."  I  said 
then,  "  If  you  are  only  holding  him  as  a  witness,  I  presume  you  will  accept  bonds 
for  his  appearance  as  a  witness?  "  He  said  he  thought  he  would  study  it  awhile 
and  finally  said  he  would  agree  to  it.  Then  he  said,  "You  will  have  to  get  your 
affidavits  setting  forth  that  this  man  was  not  a  participant  in  the  riots  of  the  29th 
of  April;"  so  we  had  to  secure  the  affidavits  of  the  mine  foreman,  the  master 
mechanic,  Mr.  Farrell,  the  timekeeper,  Mr.  Kline,  and  the  bookkeeper,  Mr, 
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Allen,  and  some  other  one,  I  don't  now  know  who  he  was,  but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  engineer. 

Q.  Those  were  all  associated  with  him  in  his  employment? — A.  Yes ;  everyone 
of  them. 

There  was  no  suspicion  against  him? — A.  No  suspicion  whatever. 
And  by  pressing  this  suit  he  was  finally  released.  Did  you  go  his  bond? — 
A.  I  called  the  doctor  up  and  offered  to  go  his  bond,  and  he  told  me  how  much 
the  bond  was,  and  I  told  him  I  had  the  affidavits,  and  said.  "  Name  your  bond 
and  I  will  furnish  it  to  you."  He  said,  "  Well,  we  will  waive  the  bond."  I  read 
him  the  affidavits  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  signed  them. 

Q.  Then  they  presumed  he  was  guilty  instead  of  the  usual  presumption  that  he 
was  innocent? — A.  That  is  the  presumption  all  the  way  through  with  men  in  the 
bull  pen  ;  that  they  have  to  prove  themselves  innocent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  done? — A.  I  have  talked  with  many 
that  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  without  a  charge.  Here  is  one  of  the  pump  men, 
who  was  in  there  something  like  4  or  5  weeks,  Mr.  John  Kelly.  There  was  no 
charge  against  him,  more  than  he  told  a  fellow  in  Burke  that  he  would  be  damned 
if  he  would  sign  a  permit  for  any  man.  A  deputy  happened  to  be  in  hearing  and 
he  was  put  in  the  bull  pen  without  any  charge  against  him,  and  he  was  kept  there 
until  it  pleased  the  authorities  to  release  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  They 
ran  the  first  month  all  the  way  from  300  to  450  men.  If  you  ask  one  official  how 
many,  he  will  tell  you  355,  and  another  will  tell  you  324. 

Q.  Those  are  the  men  in  charge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  to-day? — A.  I  was  in  Wardner  this  last  week  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  releasing  10  or  a  dozen  every  day  now;  that  they  were 
reducing  the  numbers. 

Q.  Men  that  no  charges  had  been  preferred  against  ? — A.  Yes.  They  have  been 
in  there  three  months  with  no  charges  preferred  against  them  at  all.  They  did 
not  know  after  they  were  released  what  they  were  in  there  for. 

Q.  Have  you  been  permitted  to  visit  men  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  I  have  never 
asked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  permit  visitors  ? — A.  Yes :  they  called  prisoners  out. 

Q.  When  they  were  called  out,  would  a  guard  be  stationed  close  to  them  so  that 
there  would  be  nothing  said  but  what  would  be  overheard  by  the  guard? — A. 
That  I  could  not  testify  to  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  abuse  of  power  that  has  come  under  your 
observation?  Have  you  had  conversations  with  anyone  in  authority? — A.  Well, 
I  have  had  conversations  with  the  sheriff  in  authority,  but  I  only  told  him  my 
opinion  of  the  situation  when  I  came  to  go  on  his  bond.  He  has  always  been  a 
good  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sheriff  that  has  been  recently  appointed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  charge  was  brought  against  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  sheriff? — A.  Well,  illegal  acts.  The  county  commissioners  followed  a 
precedent  established  by  former  county  boards  and  their  acts  may  have  been  in  a 
measure  illegal,  but  they  were  all  small  technicalities  though. 

Q.  Removed  by  reason  of  technical  omissions  or  supposed  omissions  of  duty 
prior  to  this  controversy? — A.  Prior  to  these  riots;  yes.  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  met  and  prevented  these  riots  when  they  must  give  a  3  days' 
notice;  the  law  requires  them  to  give  a  3  days'  notice  for  a  called  meeting. 

Q.  There  was  no  regular  meeting  at  the  time? — A.  No  regular  meeting;  no. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  has  come  under  your  observation? — 
A.  The  thing  that  disgusted  me  more  than  anything  else  was  when  they  put  these 
two  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff^in  the  bull  pen  without  any  charge  and 
kept  them  there  until  they  saw  fit  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  neglecting  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  without  allowing  them  their  freedom. 

Q.  Gave  them  no  opportunity  to  get  bonds? — A.  No;  they  could  easily  have 
gotten  bonds  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  they  in  jail  now? — A.  The  sheriff— I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  there  now  or  not.  The  commissioners  were  there  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  In  the  bull  pen? — A.  No;  in  the  county  jail  now.  Their  only  offense  that  I 
can  see  is  that  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  elected  county  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  No  warrants  against  them  whatever? — A.  No. 
Their  bonds  were  sufficient  to  cover  any  misdeeds. 

Q.  No  warrants? — A.  One  of  the  county  commissioners  told  me  this.  [  asked 
him.  That  is  the  one  at  Wardner,  Mr.  Boyle.  I  said.  "  What  do  they  keep  you  in 
there  for.  and  what  did  they  put  you  in  there  for  in  the  first  place?  "  He  said  "  I 
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will  tell  you.  They  sent  for  me  to  go  to  the  office  of  Sinclair;  I  went  in  where 
they  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  he  handed  me  a  paper  and  said  they  desired  to 
have  me  sign  it.  I  looked  it  over,  read  it,  and  found  it  was  my  resignation,  and 
I  said,  No,  I  will  not  sign  it."  Mr.  Sinclair  turned  away  to  the  men  and  said, 
"  You  put  this  man  under  arrest." 

At  that  time  they  took  him  down  to  a  little  shack  built  over  near  the  bull  pen, 
and  then  they  put  him  in  the  shack  in  solitary  confinement,  and  afterwards 
brought  in  the  other  commissioner  and  the  sheriff,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
talk  to  one  another.  It  was  raining  at  that  time,  and  to  keep  dry  they  had  to 
stand,  and  the  first  night  they  had  no  bed,  and  had  to  stand  up  to  sleep  and  to 
keep  warm.  The  roof  was  made  of  battened  boards — battened  roof — and  the 
water  ran  in.  They  threw  a  little  straw  in  there  for  them.  Mr.  Boyle  told  me 
it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  because  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down  without 
getting  wet.  He  contracted  a  very  bad  cold  at  that  time,  he  told  me. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Sinclair  occupy  at  that  time  ? — A.  His  proclama- 
tion says,  "  Representative  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief." 

Q.  What  was  his  official  position  prior  to  his  appointment  here?— A.  State 
auditor. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  think  this  conduct  generally  affects  the  industry  of  your 
community  and  business  men? — A.  It  certainly  does,  and  affects  the  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  community  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  politics  had  anything  to  do  with  the  changes  of 
these  officers,  one  set  of  commissioners  being  put  out  and  another  set  put  in? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  for  sure.  While  I  believe  so  in  this  case,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  did. 

Q.  Were  the  new  commissioners  different  politically  from  the  ones  deposed? — 
A.  Certainly.  The  ones  appointed  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the 
ones  that  went  out. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  complexion? — A.  We  have  three  parties 
in  this  county. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the  party  that  deposed  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  say  positively  whether  politics  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  changes  or  not? — A.  I  have  got  my  own  opinion  about  it,  but  I  would  rather 
not  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  community? — A.  I  believe  the  impression  is  that 
politics  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  commissioners  deposed  and  the  sheriff? — A. 
Populists. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  deposing  power? — A.  Silver  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  politics  of  those  placed  in  office? — A.  The  sheriff  is  a 
gold  Republican,  one  commissioner  is  a  silver  Republican,  and  two  commission- 
ers are  Democrats. 

Q.  Who  appointed  them? — A.  The  governor  appointed  the  three  commission- 
ers, and  the  commissioners  appointed  the  sheriff. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  governor? — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  community  is  that  politics  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it? — A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion:  many  believe  that 
to  be  a  fact  and  others  don't. 

Q.  When  the  new  sheriff  came  to  you  to  go  on  his  bond  you  stated  something 
about  giving  him  your  opinion  of  the  situation,  but  you  did  not  finish.  Would  you 
express  the  opinion  you  expressed  to  that  gentleman? — A.  That  is  the  newly 
appointed  sheriff.  He  and  I  have  always  been  very  good  friends,  and  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  speak  to  him,  because  I  felt  I  could  do  so  without  being  put  in  the  bull- 
pen. A  person  had  to  be  careful  how  he  expressed  himself  around  here  until 
within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  or  he  would  be  liable  to  go  to  the  bullpen,  no 
matter  who  ne  was  or  where  he  was  from.  I  said  to  him:  "  There  is  no  one  in 
the  county  for  whom  I  would  rpther  do  a  favor  than  you  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but  if  I  go  upon  your  bond  it  will  be  putting  the  stamp  of  iny 
approval  upon  the  action  of  the  authorities  as  they  3xist  here  at  this  time."  I  said 
it  might  be  called  law,  but  compared  with  anything  the  unions  had  done  "  you 
fellows  can  discount  them  in  arbitrary  measures;  to  take  a  sheriff  and,  after 
deposing  him  from  office,  put  him  back  in  jail  without  a  warrant  or  any  cause 
whatever  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  caprice  of  the 
officials  in  power."  We  have  been  living  under  what  we  consider  a  military  oli- 
garchy here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  mill  was  destroyed  the  authorities  would  have 
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gone  ahead  and  made  arrests  and  have  brought  the  criminals  before  the  courts 
without  the  assistance  of  the  military? — A.  Candidly.  I  think  the  civil  authori- 
ties were  not  either  the  people  to  do  it  or  that  they  could  not  have  done  it.  I 
think  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  militia,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  would  have  taken  much.  I  don't  think  they  were  all  good.  I  think  our 
prosecuting  attorney  was  lame,  and  so  was  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Had  the  people  of  this  community  and  the  officials  been  terrorized  in  such 
a  way  in  the  years  gone  by  as  to  make  them  powerless  to  bring  these  people  to 
justice  ? — A.  In  a  measure;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  The  organizations 
have  done  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  many  times.  While  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  labor  organization,  I  have  always  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and 
have  tried  to  urge  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  should  use  their  power  and  influ- 
ence to  make  their  members  go  in  the  right  direction,  because  they  were  responsi- 
ble in  one  way  and  another  for  the  acts  of  the  whole  organization. 

Q.  Was  there  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  State  officials  to  preserve 
the  peace  or  arrest  the  members  of  the  mob  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  Federal 
troops  ? — A.  That  was  the  first  act  toward  preserving  the  peace.  That  is  the  first 
act  I  know  of,  and  I  was  around  a  great  deal.  I  was  in  Wardner  the  day  after 
the  trouble.  Everything  was  quiet  there,  and  they  were  looking  down  the  track 
for  soldiers.  They  were  looking  for  them  for  3  or  4  days  before  they  came — before 
the  commander  in  chief  designated  any  soldiers  for  this  community. 

Q.  How  soon  did  the  soldiers  arrive  after  the  riot? — A.  I  think  it  was  3  or  4 
days.  The  raid  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  think  it  was  about  Wednesday  before 
they  came.  They  made  their  first  arrest  in  Wardner  and  then  went  to  Burke,  and 
then  took  the  drag  net  down  the  canyon,  as  we  are  disposed  to  call  it,  and  they  got 
a  train  load  before  they  got  to  Gem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  soldiers  have  made  any  arrests  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  civil  authorities  in  any  instances? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  of  them 
myself:  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any? — A.  Yes;  there  were  a  lot  of  pump  men  at  Burke. 
It  was  not  really  an  arrest;  it  was  a  bluff  by  Lieutenant  Lyons.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  men  who  had  been  puinp  men.  They  had  quit  because  they  sup- 
posed their  places  would  be  filled  by  permit  men.  They  said, ;'  If  we  are  going  to 
quit,  we  might  as  well  quit  now  as  any  other  time."  The  meeting  was  called,  and 
after  they  were  in  the  hall  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the  door,  so  they 
could  not  get  out.  He  went  before  the  meeting  and  said,  as  it  was  reported  to 
me,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  orator,  and  didn't  come  here  to  make  you  a  speech.  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  those  pumps.  I  was  sent  here  to  protect  this  property, 
and  damned  if  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I  will  go  out  and  give  you  5  minutes  to 
decide  whether  you  will  go  back  to  the  pumps.''  That  was  giving  them  an  infer- 
ence that  they  might  take  their  choice  between  the  pumps  or  the  bull  pen.  They 
went  to  work.  There  might  have  been  a  deputy  there:  I  don't  know;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Lyons  was  the  man  who  did  the  speaking,  according  to  my  information. 
The  foreman  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Gill,  could  give  you  the  information. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  deputies ;  do  you  mean  deputy  sheriff  s  ? — A.  I  don't  know; 
there  were  probable  a  hundred  around  here  on  the  corners. 

Q.  Who  appointed  them? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  were  mostly  old 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  There  were  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Were  they  supposed  to  be  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  That  is  the  title  they  went 
under.  One  of  them  told  me  he  was  a  United  States  marshal.  I  suppose  he  was  a 
deputy  sheriff .  He  talked  about  being  in  the  riots  in  1892.  He  said  that  he  was 
getting  more  money  than  he  did  before.  He  said,  "  I  am  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  and  get  better  pay,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding,  in  all  instances  where  arrests  were  made,  that  these 
deputy  sheriffs  really  made  the  arrests  and  were  backed  up  by  the  military  author- 
ity cooperating  with  them  ? — A,.  For  instance,  this  deputy  or  United  States  mar- 
shal, or  whatever  he  was,  if  they  got  6  or  8  on  the  train  and  the  train  would  come 
in,  they  would  get  off  and  walk  around  town,  and  if  they  saw  a  fellow  they  wanted 
they  would  step  up  and  ask  the  soldiers  to  arrest  the  man.  They  directed  the  arrest 
in  that  way.  A  squad  of  soldiers,  for  instance,  would  come  in  on  the  train,  and 
the  deputies  would  come  up  and  look  over  the  squads  of  spectators  and  pump 
everybody,  and  if  they  found  out  a  man  they  wanted  they  would  go  and  get  a  cor- 
poral and  arrest  whoever  they  thought  was  deserving  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  any  business  men  in  this  city? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  tliey 
did;  no  citizens  of  the  town  not  directly  engaged  in  mining.  There  might  have 
been  some,  but  there  were  very  few  arrested  in  Wallace.  They  may  have  arrested 
a  few  laboring  men,  but  they  seem  to  give  the  town  of  Wallace  a  wide  berth  on 
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all  of  it.  The  military  authorities  recognized,  though  even  under  martial  law, 
that  the  civil  authorities  here  performed  their  functions  just  the  same  as  though 
we  were  not  under  martial  law,  hired  police  officers,  paid  them,  and  went  along 
just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  the  mayor  of  Wallace  now? — A.  No,  I  am 
not.  I  ceased  to  be  on  the  24th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Last  April?— A.  .Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  before  this  train  load  went  down  on  April  29th? — 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Any  rumors  of  what  was  going  to  happen? — A.  Not  the  least  that  I  heard. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  the  train  go  down? — A.  I  suppose  about  11  o'clock; 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  There  had  been  no  intimation  beforehand  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — 
A.  Not  until  after  the  train  had  passed. 

Q.  Did  you  make  photographs  of  the  mill  after  it  was  blown  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  expression  of  sentiment  after  the  blowing  up  of  the 
mill? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  difference  on  that.  The  majority  of  the  citizens 
deplored  it,  and  there  were  a  few  who  applauded  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  business  men  applaud  it — the  citizens? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  business  men  applauded  it. 

Q.  Who  expressed  their  approval  of  the  action,  miners? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
mostly  came  from  rounders.  They  are  always  loud  in  their  talk. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wallace,  business  men  or  miners 
or  members  of  the  unions,  expressing  condemnation  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
and  the  taking  of  life? — A.  Not  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  since  the  occurrence? — A.  No.  In  1892  there  was, 
but  this  year  there  was  no  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  employed  in  the  district  prior  to  the  raid? — A.  I 
should  say  1 ,500. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  taken  out  permits  altogether  of  the  old 
miners? — A.  No;  I  know  there  are  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  miners  have  been  imported,  and  who  have  taken 
out  permits? — A.  No;  all  that  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  working  in  the  mines? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that.  I  have  been  around  the  mines  in  Wardner  and  around  the  canyon;  but 
you  can  not  tell  how  many  miners  are  in  the  district  by  being  around  the  mines 
where  they  work. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion,  I  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
military  to  preserve  the  peace? — A.  No;  not  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  Well,  to  arrest  the  perpetrators? — A.  Had  the  county  attorney  and  the 
sheriff  performed  the  functions  of  their  offices  properly,  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been;  but  under  the  existing  conditions  I  think  it  was  best  that  the  military 
was  called  in  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  The  failure  of  the  civil  officers  to  do  their  duty  made  the  calling  in  of  the 
military  necessary,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Yes,  under  those  conditions.  There  was 
no  riot  afterwards.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  but  what  these  civil 
authorities  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  wanted  to,  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
would  have  been  no  violence  had  they  made  any  arrests;  but  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  shielding  of  the  guilty  parties,  so  that  they  could  have 
skipped  the  country;  and  that  was  the  only  real  necessity  for  having  the  military. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  the  miners'  union  here  that  the  crime  was  not  committed 
by  the  organization,  as  an  organization,  is  it  not? — A.  So  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  500  or  600  men  could  be  gotten  together  under  the  circum- 
stances they  were,  armed  and  masked,  and  seize  a  train,  outside  of  the  miners  of 
this  district? — A.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  the  organizations  have  been 
run  in  this  country  I  think  it  is.  They  have  by  their  submission  and  failure  to 
help  bring  to  justice  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  running  men  out  of  the  canyons 
and  such  things  as  that,  and  the  killing  of  a  few  in  the  locality,  more  or  less 
terrorized  everybody;  whereas  I  don't  believe  one  man  in  ten  who  left  his  home 
and  went  on  the  train  that  day  knew  what  that  commotion  was  about. 

Q.  They  have  terrorized  the  community  as  well? — A.  In  a  measure  they  have; 
and  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  strong  labor  organization  the  laborers, 
although  innocent,  wear  the  uniform. 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  judgment,  a  necessity  for  the  military  here  now? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  If  the  military  should  be  withdrawn,  would  there  be  any  danger  of  the 
unions  taking  aggressive  action  or  terrorizing  again? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  they 
don't  terrorize  as  much  as  that  term  would  apply  generally.  There  would  be 
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some  crowd  that  would  have  it  in  for  some  fellow.  I  think  many  times  fellows 
have  been  run  out  of  the  canyon  and  the  union  would  be  as  ignorant  as  I  was. 
Disreputable  men  would  use  that  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  enemies. 

Q.  Individual  members  would  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  raid  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  well-known  miners  belong- 
ing to  the  unions  scattered  and  began  to  leave  the  country?— A.  Supposed  to;  yes. 

Q.  Were  many  arrested  who  were  thought  to  be  leaving  the  country? — A.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  out  toward  Murray  at  Thompsons  Falls;  but  it  was  com- 
paratively few. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  reports  and  local  newspapers  that  there  have 
been  many  complaints  against  cruelty  practiced  by  the  soldiers  upon  prisoners. 
Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  cruelty  practiced  aside  from  the  instances  you 
have  recited  here? — A.  No.  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  when 
the  first  arrests  were  made  by  the  colored  soldiers;  but  with  these  men  in  here 
now  there  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  no  complaint  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  white  sol- 
diers, those  succeeding  the  colored. — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  since 
the  colored  troops  were  here.  The  complaints  were  long  and  loud  when  the  col- 
ored troops  were  here. 

Q.  The  burden  of  complaint  of  yourself,  the  business  men,  and  miners  is 
against  the  extremes  to  which  the  governor  went:  that  he  exceeded  his  authority 
in  calling  in  the  military  and  depriving  men  of  what  they  called  their  legal  rights, 
and  compelling  them  to  sign  these  permits  in  order  to  be  employed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  ground  of  complaint? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it,  practically;  we  look 
upon  that  as  extreme. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  officials  have  exceeded  their  legal  sphere  or 
authority? — A.  We  look  upon  it  in  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  martial  law  and  the  soldiers  being  here? — A.  I 
think  the  governor  is  directly  responsible. 

Q.  The  governor  could  relieve  the  situation  immediately  if  he  would  remove 
the  order? — A.  I  am  satisfied  he  could;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  understand  that  you  don't  approve  of  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  29th  of  April? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  you  believe  the  organizations  should  have  been  the  first  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  rioters? — A.  Yes;  they  owed  that  to  themselves. 

Q.  And  that  the  organization  should  assist  in  apprehending  the  criminals? — 
A.  Exactly.  If  they  had  the  organization  would  now  have  the  confidence  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  deputies  being  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company. 
Now,  do  we  understand  that  that  mine  is  operated  by  nonunion  men? — A.  It  was: 
yes.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  those  fellows 
on  accoumt  of  my  business  connection  in  Wardner. 

Q.  You  visited  the  mines  often  to  get  photographs? — A.  Yes..  I  go  to  Wardner 
every  month,  and  in  that  way  I  became  acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  have  been  acquainted  there  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine  was  paying  the  union  wages  to  their  employees? — A.  It  was  reported  a  few 
days  be  ore  this  trouble  that  they  had  agreed  to  pay  and  it  was  probably  under- 
stood that  they  were  paying  nearly  union  wages. 

Q.  They  were  not  paying  quite  union  wages? — A.  Nearly.  Some  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  until  they  had  raised  the  scale  of  their  wages. 

Q.  Were  they  up  with  the  union? — A.  The  union  rate  was  $3.50,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  paying  union  wages? — A.  Lacking  that  half  dollar. 


WALLACE.  IDAHO,  July  26,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DANIEL  N.  GILLEN, 

Miner.  Gem,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  26, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Gillen,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  My  residence  is  Gem, 
Idaho. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Since  a  year  ago  in  June. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business? — A.  I  have  followed  mining  since  I  have 
been  up  the  canyon. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Gem  union? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  at  home  on  the  29th  of 
April. 

Q.  Working  in  the  mines? — A.  No:  I  was  on  the  night  shift  and  slept  most  of 
the  day  of  the  29th. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  raid  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  that  day? — A. 
Not  until  I  got  up  that  afternoon. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  men  go  down? — A.  I  didn't  see  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  action  taken  by  your  union  with  reference  to  what 
transpired  on  the  29th? — A.  There  was  no  action  of  any  kind  taken  while  I  was  in 
the  union.  I  was  there,  I  think,  two  or  three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble 
at  Wardner  on  the  29th,  and  there  was  no  action  taken  while  I  was  there.  I  was 
working  8  hours,  you  understand;  I  would  go  to  work  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  so 
that  during  the  meetings  I  would  usually  go  down  a  while;  and  there  was  no 
action  taken;  but  I  understand  there  was  action  taken  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
would  give  its  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  strike  at  Wardner. 

Q.  There  was  a  strike  at  Wardner? — A.  I  understood  there  was,  but  I  was  not 
down  there. 

Q.  But  no  action  was  taken  beyond  that? — A.  No;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  difficulty  on  the  29th? — A.  When  I  got  up, 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  in  Gem  about  that  time? — A.  I  live  above  Gem, 
and  it  was  as  quiet  there  as  it  was  any  other  day. 

Q.  Did  the  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill  cause  any  particular  disturbance  in  your 
locality? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  How  was  the  condition  after  the  riot  quieted  down,  quiet?  Did  the  men  go 
to  work  again? — A.  The  men  went  to  work  the  next  day  as  usual. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  succeeding  days;  how  long  did  they  work? — A.  They  worked 
in  different  places.  I  think  they  worked  in  Frisco,  but  I  could  not  say  positively, 
because  I  kept  out  of  any  business  of  that  kind;  worked  in  Frisco  several  days, 
in  the  Frisco  mine;  that  is  close  to  where  I  live. 

Q.  Worked  several  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  work? — A.  That  was  the  last  I  worked — on  the  night  of 
the  28th.  I  was  working  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel,  but  I  didn't  go  to  work  after 
that  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  work  since  that  time? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  29th  did  the  military  arrive? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
It  was  4  or  5  days,  I  think,  or  such  a  matter  as  that;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  What  did  the  military  do  when  they  arrived  on  the  ground? — A.  Arrested 
everybody  they  could  get  their  hands  on. 

Q.  Did  you  fall  into  the  net? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you? — A.  I  was  working  on  my  house  at  the  time 
they  arrested  me.  I  was  arrested  by  soldiers  and  a  deputy.  They  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  union  man,  and  I  said  I  was.  They  told  me  to  follow  along  and  took  me 
down  the  street.  I  stood  there  a  while  with  a  crowd  of  friends  and  then  we  were 
taken  down  to  Gem  and  led  into  a  box  car.  While  climbing  on  the  car,  which 
was  rather  difficult,  as  it  was  high  up  on  a  grade  or  embankment,  one  of  the  negro 
soldiers  gave  me  a  prod  with  the  bayonet.  I  considered  it  necessary  to  use  rather 
harsh  language.  Nothing  further  occurred  until  we  got  to  Wardner.  When  we 
got  there,  there  were  35  or  36  in  the  car,  as  I  recollect.  We  stayed  under  a  guard 
all  night,  and  then  they  changed  guards  in  the  morning.  We  had  no  water  from 
that  time  until  evening.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  along  about  5  o'clock  before 
we  got  any  water.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  hour.  Notwithstanding  we  plead 
and  plead  for  water,  and  although  we  suffered  for  water,  the  guards  would  not 
listen  to  us.  We  did  not  get  anything  to  eat  until  about  2  o'clock,  or  such  a 
matter. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  did  they  keep  you  there  without  water? — A.  We  had 
no  water  from  the  time  we  left  Gem,  from  the  time  we  were  arrested,  until  the 
next  day  about  4  or  5  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  we  had  something  to  eat,  but  no 
water. 

Q.  Twenty-four  hours  without  water? — A.  Well,  it  was  very  nearly  that.  It  was 
over  20. 

Q.  And  how  long  without  something  to  eat? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  had  a 
lunch  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  was  arrested,  and  we  didn't 
get  anything  to  eat  until  3  o'clock  the  next  day. 
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Q.  Nearly  24  hours  without  anything  to  eat? — A.  Yt s. 

Q.  What  reply  did  the  guards  make  when  you  demanded  water? — A.  Sometimes 
they  told  us  to  keep  still,  that  they  could  not  get  it;  and  others  made  the  remark 
that  if  we  had  looked  out  for  this  we  would  not  have  been  thirsty;  that  we  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  plead  for  water. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  you  asked  for  anything  to  eat? — A.  There  was  not 
much  begging  for  anything  to  eat,  it  was  mostly  for  water.  We  would  ask  them 
when  they  were  going  to  give  us  something  to  eat,  or  when  we  would  get  dinner, 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  would  remark  that  they  would  let  us  know  when 
we  would  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  What  charge  did  they  bring  against  you? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  them? — A.  Mr.  Sinclair  took  me  to  one  side  and  asked  me 
where  I  worked.  Of  course  I  can  not  give  the  exact  conversation,  but  it  was 
about  where  I  worked,  what  shift  I  worked  on,  and  where  I  was  on  the  29th.  I 
told  him  I  was  at  home.  He  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  the  miners'  unions, 
and  apparently  I  didn't  know  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  the  remark  that 
if  I  didn't  talk  a  little  more  promptly  or  a  little  better  that  he  would  have  to  let 
me  stay  in  the  bull  pen  and  consider  some  one  else's  case,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
think,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  only  the  truth; 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  that  would 
assist  him  at  all  in  any  way.  Eventually  he  let  me  go  and  gave  me  a  discharge,  or 
recommended  me  to  the  military  authorities,  and  they  gave  me  a  discharge 
recommended  by  Bartlett  Sinclair. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there  before  they  gave  you  a  hearing? — A.  I 
was  there  from  the  5th  until  the  10th  day  of  May. 

Q.  About  4  days? — A.  You  might  say  5  days.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
that  I  was  arrested.  I  have  my  release  up  at  the  house;  I  could  get  the  dates 
from  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  treatment  of  prisoners  during  the  time  you  were 
there? — A.  Very  harsh;  extremely  harsh.  They  didn't  strike  me,  but  I  saw  them 
strike  two  different  men  with  guns,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  it.  That  was 
when  they  took  us  out  to  dinner.  They  would  put  2  men  abreast  and  march 
us  out  to  dinner  in  the  barnyard.  One  man  in  particular,  Pete  McGlaughlin, 
who  was  just  ahead  of  me — they  would  hold  us  and  then  start  us  marching  again, 
and,  of  course,  men  not  being  used  to  being  led  in  that  way,  or  being  herded, 
would  naturally  fall  back,  and  they  supposed,  of  course,  they 'would  catch  up; 
and  the  corporal  who  was  there  struck  him  with  a  gun  across  the  back  and  said, 

"  Get  up,  there,  you ,  or  I  will  put  a  bullet  right  through  you.''    We 

went  a  little  bit  further  and  something  went  wrong  again,  and  he  shouted  to  the 

rest  of  the  guards  to  "  have  no  mercy  on  the ,"and  other  curses;  one 

of  them  in  particular  was  that  he  would  have  no  more  mercy  than  he  would 
"  have  for  a rattlesnake." 

Q.  That  was  a  company  of  colored  soldiers? — A.  That  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  Company  M,  of  Spokane,  commanded  by  Captain  Batchelor.  We  were 
taken  in  the  yard.  They  had  tin  plates  and  a  cup,  and  those  were  all  the  eating 
utensils  there  were;  and  the  food  was  placed  in  a  plate,  and  then  you  walked 
around  and  marched  in  single  file  and  took  a  piece  of  bread:  a  man  handed  you 
that;  and  every  four  or  five  got  a  can  of  coffee.  We  marched  up  in  the  yard  and 
were  ordered  to  sit  down.  As  soon  as  we  got  through  with  the  plates,  they  took 
them  back  and  put  them  in  the  box.  Some  of  the  men  got  up  and  apparently 
broke  orders  in  some  manner  or  another,  because  they  told  them  to  sit  down,  and 
the  men  said  they  had  orders  to  take  back  the  plates,  and  they  told  them  "  — 
the  orders;"  that  they  had  to  abide  by  the  orders  that  they  had  then.  I  saw  one 
or  two  men  on  that  occasion  hit  over  the  head  with  a  gun,  and  one  man  slapped 
in  the  face;  and  I  saw  2  pipes  taken  from  men;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  knives 
taken  from  others.  I  also  saw  one  of  the  guards  talking  to  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  small  holes  in  the  stables — where  the  air  goes  in  the  stables — 
and  the  guard  told  him  to  get  his  head  in  there,  and  the  fellow  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it;  didn't  know  but  what  he  was  joking,  and  the  guard  said,  "  You 

,  you  get  your  head  in  there  or  1  will  shoot  your eye  out.  '    He  threw 

a  cartridge  in  his  gun,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  intended  to  doit;  I  could  not 
say,  but  the  man  got  his  head  back.  But  he  seemed  to  make  quite  an  effort  to 
keep  the  man  from  looking  out  at  the  guard.  1  don't  know  what  harm  the  man 
was  doing.  That  night  we  were  all  put  in  a  barn,  and  we  had  a  very  little  bit  of 
straw  under  us,  and  under  that  was  a  manure  pile  which  was  soaking  wet. 
Another  fellow  and  I  took  blankets  with  us,  and  we  slept  on  those;  but  he  was 
taken  sick  and  was  sick  several  days;  his  name  is  Barton  Creedon. 
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I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  else  of  importance  any  more  than  taking  us 
out  to  work.  We  were  taken  out  to  help  build  a  guardhouse.  I  was  taken  up 
there  one  day,  the  day  I  got  out,  the  10th,  and  I  noticed  a  man  there  who  seemed 
to  be  boss  of  the  architecture;  he  seemed  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  bossing,  and  we 
were  a  little  awkward.  I  didn't  care  about  going  to  work;  I  had  not  been  con- 
victed, and  we  were  not  convicts,  at  least;  we  hadn't  been  convicted  of  any  crime; 
but  we  were  led  out  there,  and  when  we  hesitated  about  doing  anything  we  were 
forced  to  do  it,  told  that  we  would  have  to.  This  man  came  in — I  don't  know  his 
name;  he  appeared  to  be  the  architect  there — and  wanted  to  know  what  "  kind  of 
mongrels  "  we  were,  and  if  we  "  could  not  get  a  move  "  on  ourselves.  He  told  us 
we  had  "better  get  amove  "  on  us  and  such  work  as  that 

That  night  I  was  released.  I  was  also  arrested  about  the  23d  of  June  again.  I 
was  down  here  in  Wallace.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  right  here  on  the  cross-' 
ing,  when  a  gentleman  came  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  got  his  letter,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  not.  He  said  he  had  written  to  me,  and  that  he  saw  the  trouble  was 
the  same  as  before.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  received  his  letter,  and  he  said  he  had 
written  to  me  shortly  after  receiving  a  telegram  signed  by  Joseph  MacDonald,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Frisco  mine,  telling  him  to  come  on,  that  everything  was 
all  right  or  would  be  all  right.  He  wanted  to  come  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and 
had  left  me  his  address,  and  told  me  if  things  changed  to  let  him  know,  and  I 
promised  I  would  do  so.  When  he  received  this  telegram  from  MacDonald  he  got 
it  in  his  head  that  I  had  sent  him  word.  I  told  him  no,  that  I  had  not  sent  him 
any  word  at  all  or  written  to  him.  So  we  started  along  and  went  up  the  street, 
and  when  we  got  to  Bank  street,  just  a  block  above  here,  Mr.  Southerland,  the 
present  sheriff  here,  headed  us  off  and  asked  this  fellow  if  he  was  going  to  work; 
the  fellow  said  no,  and  he  arrested  me.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for,  and  he 
said  "Intimidation."  I  told  him  it  was  a  kind  of  peculiar  intimidation  to  be 
talking  with  a  man  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  he  undertook  to  tell  me  that  men 
were  being  threatened  with  shooting  and  hanging,  and  that  they  were  running 
men  out  of  the  canyon  and  everything,  as  they  came  in  here.  If  he  had  any  proof 
that  I  had  made  any  such  threats,  any  threats  of  this  kind,  I  was  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences,  but  that  I  was  positive  he  could  not  prove  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  said  he  \vas  ordered  to  doit;  that  he  had  orders  from  Bartlett  Sinclair.  I  was 
taken  to  the  bull  pen  and  held  there  until  Sianday,  until  France  came  down.  When 
I  was  arrested  France  said  he  would  look  into  my  case  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  was 
held  there  until  he  came  down.  . 

Q.  How  many  days  was  that? — A.  It  was  from  Friday  until  Sunday. 

Q.  Three  days,  practically? — A.  Yes.  I  was  arrested  about  half  past  10  or  11 
o'clock  on  Friday  and  was  released  about  the  same  time  on  Sunday,  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  coming  up  from  Wardner.  I  just  caught  the  train. 

Q.  Were  they  unable  to  substantiate  any  charge  against  you  then? — A.  They 
didn't  have  any  charge  against  me  anymore  than  that.  Well,  this  Sunday  I  was 
released.  This  last  time  I  was  arrested,  Sinclair  said  to  me, ' '  Mr.  Gillen,  you  were 
confined  in  here  before,  were  you  not?  "  and  I  said, ' '  Yes. "  He  said, "  It  is  strange 
you  can  not  live  up  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho,"  and  I  said, ' '  I  have  not  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  I  know  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  I 
have  not  broken  any  laws."  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  positive  proof  that  you  have 
been  intimidating  the  men  who  come  in  here  in  the  canyon;"  and  I  was  just  as 
strong  in  my  replies,  that  I  had  not  been  intimidating  the  men,  and  that  they  had 
no  proof  that  I  had  ever  told  anybody  not  to  go  to  work,  or  made  any  suggestion 
to  anyone  not  to  go  to  work.  I  told  him  that  I  had  talked  with  no  one;  but  if 
they  asked  me  the  circumstances  I  told  them  the  facts,  but  that  I  never  told  any 
man,  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  work,  to  stay  out;  that  they  could  not  get  work.  He 
finally  released  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  some  time  ago  about  a  soldier  striking  you  with  a  gun  as 
you  were  gettting  on  the  train;  also  of  the  soldiers  striking  another  man  in  the 
bull  pen.  Was  that  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  push  with  the  gun,  or  did  he  strike 
you  in  a  violent  manner? — A.  The  prod  he  gave  me  as  we  were  getting  on  the  car 
was  not  a  mere  push;  it  was  a  very  severe  prod,  so  that  I  felt  it  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  man  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  He  hit  him  over  the  shoulders 
very  hard.  He  was  a  big,  strong  man,  or  boy  rather,  and  would  weigh  175  or  180 
pounds,  and  probably  20  years  old,  and  able  to  send  pretty  hard  blows.  I  would 
not  call  it  in  the  nature  of  a  push  or  anything  of  that  character.  He  hit  him  a 
good,  hard  blow  with  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  bringing  it  around  in  that  way  [wit- 
ness illustrating]  across  the  shoulders. 

Q.  What  did  your  union  do,  if  anything,  after  this  occurrence  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill;  did  the  union  condemn  it  or  approve  of  it? — A.  Every  man  I  heard 
speak  of  it  condemned  it. 
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Q.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  approve  of  the  riotous 
conduct? — A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  man  who  approved 
of  any  violence  of  any  kind,  but  they  condemned  it  in  the  worst  way. 

Q.  Has  the  union  met  since  the  29th  of  April? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  met. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  official  action  relative  to  this  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill? — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  say  the  union  has  met,  it  has  met  in  a  kind 
of  a  way.  They  were  very  badly  broken  up;  their  officers  and  other  men  were  in 
the  pen,  and  there  was  no  business  transacted.  It  was  merely  a  meeting  to  kind 
of  hold  them  together;  but  I  have  heard  men  get  up  in  the  hall  there  and  condemn 
the  actions  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  violence  that  was  committed  that 
day  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  men  that  went  down  there  that  day? — A. 
I  could  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  it.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  report  among  the  miners  as  to  the  number  that  went 
down? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  any  general  report,  except  the  general 
report  among  the  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  rumor  among  the  people  as  to  the  number  that  went  down  to 
Wardner  on  the  train  that  day? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  from  400  to  800. — A.  There  are  so  many  statements 
made  in  regard  to  it  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  have  heard  that  there  were 
not  more  than  500,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  were  1 ,000,  and  it  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  state  what  you  do  hear. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  went  down  on  that  train  knew  generally 
what  was  to  take  place?— A.  I  am  satisfied  they  did  not,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
and,  more  than  that,  men  that  I  would  take  for  honorable  men  and  law-abiding 
citizens  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  for? — A.  As  near  as  I  could  understand 
it  they  were  going  down  there  to  try  and  persuade  the  Bunker  Hill  men  to  come 
out  in  sympathy  with  the  other  strikers,  and  try  and  have  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  come  up  to  the  wages  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  You  understand  the  wages  there  were  lower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  before  the  unions  as  to  the  nonunion  men  or.  -the 
Bunker  Hill  men? — A.  None  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  has  come  under  your  observation  about  the 
excessive  operations  of  the  military  here? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  there  is,  except 
there  was  one  little  instance  happened  to  my  wife  up  here.  She  was  going  up 
the  canyon  and  walking  along  al1  right.  It  appears  there  is  a  magazine  guard  up 
there,  that  they  have  to  guard  the  magazine.  She  had  been  walking  on  the  ties, 
on  the  railroad  track,  and  it  made  terrible  rough  walking,  especially  on  account 
of  these  ties,  and  so  she  got  off  on  the  road,  and  they  told  her  to  get  back  on  the 
track.  She  told  them  she  was  paying  taxes  on  that  road  and  she  didn't  propose 
to  get  off  of  it.  Another  soldier  came  up  then  and  said,  " —  — ,  don't  be  fooling 
with  her  at  all."  She  told  them  the  only  way  they  could  get  her  off  the  road 
would  be  to  force  her  off,  and  they  waited  until  one  of  the  men  went  after  the 
corporal,  and  he  came  down,  and  after  a  little  parley  they  let  her  go  on. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  permits  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
miners?  Have  any  permits  been  presented  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  given  any  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you 
could  go  to  work? — A.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  that  I  would  have  to  get  a 
permit  to  go  to  work,  and  tLat  I  would  have  to  swear  that  the  miners'  union  is  a 
criminal  organization. 

Q.  What  do  the  miners  generally  think  as  to  the  conditions  of  those  permits? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  outrageous.  The  members  of  the  organizations  are 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  can  not  swear  that  the  union  is  a  criminal 
organization.  The  majority  of  them  think  it  is  beneath  all  Americans  to  have  to 
go  and  ask  anyone  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  teachings  of  your  organization?— A.  In 
regard  to  what? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  means  you  use  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  your  pur- 
poses; are  they  peaceable  or  violent? — A.  In  strikes,  do  you  mean;  something  like 
that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Arbitration  is  our  main  argument,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it 
myself. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  advocate  violent  measures?— A.  Never  to  my 
knowledge;  no.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  policy  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Your  constitution  and  by-laws  don't  advocate  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws? — A.  I  can  bring  you  a 
copy  to-morrow,  if  that  will  do. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  your  organization  that,  if  lived  up  to,  would  be 
dishonorable? — A.  Not  a  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  organization  that  would 
prevent  any  honorable,  law-abiding  citizen  from  becoming  a  member;  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  become  a  member  so  far  as  the  by-laws  and  constitution 
are  concerned. 

Q.  If  these  are  carried  out,  it  is  a  laudable  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  miners  would  be  stultifying  themselves  by  submitting  to  these  per- 
mits?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whethei  they  participated  in  the  acts  of  the  29th  or  not? — A.  Yes;  that 
understanding  is  in  all  of  them,  you  might  say,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Those  who  condemn  the  acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  just  as  persistent 
against  yielding  to  that  permit  system  as  those  who  are  guilty  would  be?— A. 
Every  bit,  it  not  more  so.  I  would  not  take  out  one  of  those  permits  if  I  had  to 
go  to  begging.  I  would  sooner  cut  my  right  hand  off  than  give  up  my  liberty  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Young,  the  man  who  was  sheriff  at  the  time  of  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence? — A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  county  commissioners? — A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
with  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  attempted  to  do  their  duty  or  not?— A.  If 
asked  my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  they  are  honorable  men  and  would  do  their 
duty  so  far  as  they  could,  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  sheriff  sympathized  in  any  way  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  29th?— A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  organization? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  could 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  29th? — A.  I  never  heard  one. 

Q.  They  realize  that  acts  of  that  kind  are  detrimental  to  organized  labor?— 
A.  They  all  claim  it  is.  Those  I  have  heard  talk  use  the  argument  that  our  ene- 
mies have  got  in  amongst  us,  but  didn't  think  they  could  have  done  anything 
better  for  the  cause  of  the  union. 

Q.  What  rules  has  the  union  that  the  members  must  obey,  as  to  legal  meas- 
ures?— A.  They  must  all  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  necessity  in  order  to  gain  a  strike  or  to  gain  our  rights  to  resort  to  violence 
of  any  kind,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that  will  support  me  in  that  argu- 
ment, I  think,  in  the  union  of  the  Coaur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  you  know  what  time  the  train  conveying  those 
rioters  left  Gem  on  the  29th?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  returned? — A.  I  could  not  say,  only  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  Was  there  a  strike  in  progress  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  at  that 
time? — A.  I  understand  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  all  of  the  employees,  or  only  a  portion  of  them? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  whether  it  embraced  the  outside  men  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  I  presume  it  took  in 
the  top  men  as  well  as  the  miners. 

Q.  Were  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  paying  union  wages  at  that  time? — A. 
They  may  have  been  paying  $3.50  to  some  men.  That  was  the  scale  of  wages  of 
the  Cceur  d'Alenes  for  all  men  going  under  ground.  They  paid  $2.50  and  $3,  or 
$3.50,  for  underground  men,  as  1  understand. 

Q.  Did  they  refuse  to  employ  union  men  on  any  terms? — A.  I  believe  they 
have,  or  did  have,  a  form  that  a  man  had  to  sign  to  get  employment  in  the  Bunker 
Hill,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  organized  labor  and  would  not  belong  to  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  who  succeeded 
the  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  Well,  no.  A  great  many  of  them  are  a  very  rough  class 
of  people,  and  some  of  them  are  much  different.  I  believe  that  if  they  were 
prodded  on  to  fight  that  they  would  come  in  here  and  run  into  dynamite  and  would 
be  blown  to  smithereens,  and  the  creeks  would  run  red  with  blood.  I  think  they 
are  soldiers  enough,  for  that  matter,  but  I  don't  know  what  class  of  men  they 
would  come  under. 

Q.  They  had  heard  they  were  pretty  tough  citizens  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  and 
were  prepared  for  that  sort  of  a  deal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  ground  of  complaint  is  the  treatment  accorded  you  by  the  colored 
soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  secondly,  the  kind  of  permits  you  are  required  to  sign  in  order  to  get 
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employment,  and  yon  deem  that  derogatory  to  your  manhood  and- your  rights  as 
citizens? — A.  Yes;  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  rights  taken  away  from  ns. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  all  this  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  riots  were  committed  by  members  of  the  union  ? — A.  Yes.  I  can 
not  learn  that  they  were  committed  by  the  union. 

Q.  As  a  union? — A.  Not  as  a  union. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  presume,  that  miners  participated  largely  in  the  demon- 
stration at  Wardner? — A.  Not  miners  exactly. 

Q.  But  men  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  guess  that  is  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  not  get  600  or  800  men  in  a  mining  community  unless  you 
did  take  the  men  employed  by  the  mills  and  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  very 
hard,  as  that  is  the  only  industry  going  here. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  union,  you  disclaim  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
outrage? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  your  union  seized? — A.  No.  In  the  first  place,  they 
made  a  raid  on  Burke,  and  we  understood  they  made  raids  on  everything  of  that 
kind,  so  we  took  the  records  out  of  the  union.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  records.  The  officers  took  care  of  them. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  meeting  held  prior  to  the  outrage  at  Wardner?— A.  Our 
meeting  was  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  It  was  on  Wednesday? — A.  That  is  the  only  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  meeting — the  last  meeting  prior  to  the 
difficulty  at  Wardner? — A.  There  was  not  to  my  knowledge.  As  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  only  one  that  I  visited  was  the  one  in  which  they  said  they  would  give 
the  Wardner  strikers  their  financial  and  moral  support. 

Q.  It  was  not  discussed  any  further  than  that? — A.  I  heard  several  talk  about 
it,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  I  heard. 

Q.  You  have  detailed  to  the  commission  all  the  acts  of  cruelty  that  were  wit- 
nessed by  yourself? — A.  Yes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  I  know  was  done  that  I  did 
not  see.  Those  I  have  mentioned  I  saw  myself,  and  can  positively  state  the  facts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  were,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  men 
in  the  bull  pen  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  not  the  most  of  them;  a  very  small 
per  cent. 

Q.  You  at  least  know  something  as  to  the  nationalities  of  the  prisoners  there, 
don't  you? — A.  There  were  a  great  many  foreigners. 

Q.  State  what  nationalities  there  were  in  the  bull  pen. — A.  Well,  I  guess  there 
were  nearly  all  nationalities  represented  by  all  of  them.  There  were  Italians. 

Q.  Many  Italians? — A.  Well,  no:  not  a  great  many  Italians,  as  I  remember. 
There  were  quite  a  few  Swedes — great  many  Swedes — and  a  great  many  Irish  and 
and  Cornishmen. 

Q.  Any  Norwegians? — A.  Yes,  there  were  Norwegians.  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  are  about  the  same  thing.  One  can't  make  very  much  distinction  unless 
he  knows  their  language. 

Q.  You  saw  quite  a  number  of  Swedes  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  especially  are  not  considered  a  law-breaking  class  of  men  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  are  they? — A.  I  never  knew  them,  in  my  travels,  to  be  a 
vicious  class  of  people. 

Q.  They  were  members  of  your  union,  were  they? — A.  They  were  members  of 
the  union  of  the  Cosur  d'Alenes.  I  think  there  were  very  few  Swedes  in  our 
union. 

Q.  Were  there  Germans  there? — A.  A  few  Germans. 

Q.  Any  Englishmen? — A.  A  few  Englishmen. 

Q.  And  Scotchmen,  too? — A.  Yes,  occasionally  you  would  run  across  a  Scotch- 
man. There  were  not  many  Scotchmen. 

Q.  Were  there  more  of  these  nationalities  than  native  Americans? — A.  Yes, 
altogether  there  were  more  of  the  different  nationalities  than  there  were  of  native 
Americans. 

Q.  Two  to  one? — A.  I  judge  there  were,  possibly.  I  might  be  mistaken;  might 
not  be  that  much;  I  can  only  make  a  rough  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Were  the  white  officers  of  these  colored  troops  offensive  or  troublesome? — 
A.  No.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  good  fellows  and  all  right. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  anything  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the  white  offi- 
cers?— No.  You  must  remember  that  my  experience  is  limited  to  4  or  5  days.  I 
neglected  to  state  that  one  morning  what  they  gave  us  to  eat  was  pretty  poor 
truck.  In  fact,  the  meat  was  rotten,  and  the  potatoes  were  unwashed  and  rotten, 
just  as  they  would  naturally  pull  them  out  of  the  bank,  as  I  have  seen  farmers 
pull  them  for  hogs,  and  I  don't  know  but  a  farmer  would  have  been  a  little  more 
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careful  with  them.  We  appointed  a  committee  of  3  to  wait  upon  Lieutenant 
Monroe,  I  think  his  name  is,  and  ask  him  if  we  could  not  get  something  more  fit 
and  better  to  eat,  and  he  stated  that  the  soldiers  were  only  a  tool  for  Bartlett 
Sinclair,  but  that  he  would  try  and  do  something  for  us  if  he  could. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  came  under  your  observation  made  by  deputies 
who  were  accompanied  by  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  no  instance  of  a  soldier  making  an  arrest,  did  you? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  members  of  your  union  would  have  assisted  the 
civil  authorities  in  putting  down  a  mob  of  that  kind,  and  would  have  helped  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  to  justice,  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  by 
the  action  of  their  officials? — A.  Well,  I  can  answer  for  one  that  I  would,  and  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  a  great  many  others  to  say  that  they  would  also. 

Q.  You  have  read  that  proclamation  which  is  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair  for 
the  governor  and  approved  by  General  Merriam,  I  suppose? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  impression  among  the  men  generally  as  to  who  is  the  author  of 
that  proclamation? — A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  us  think  it  is  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  proclamation,  forbidding  these  mine  owners  from  hiring  men  that  belong 
to  the  union.  It  is  something  similar  to  one  the  Bunker  Hill  had  used  for  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  What  had  they  been  using? — A.  Something  similar  to  this  proclamation. 
The  men  had  to  fill  out  a  blank  in  order  to  get  work. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  proclamation  to  the  mine  owners  of  Shoshone  County, 
stating  that  certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal. — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  formed  an 
opinion,  felt  that  it  was  put  up  by  the  governor  and  Sinclair  and  these  people  who 
have  been  running  the  State  here. 

Q.  Do  you  people  believe  that  these  blank  permits  or  forms  for  permits  were 
furnished  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Company's  people? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  a.  great  many..  Especially  the  older  inhabitants  here  carry  that  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  bull  pen 
when  you  first  went  there? — A.  They  claimed  there  was  at  that  time  more  than 
800, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  there  the  last  trip? — A.  Something  over  300. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  800  that  were  in  there  originally? — A.  They  got  out  of 
the  per  and  as  they  found  they  could  not  get  work  they  left  the  country. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  get  out? — A.  Just  about  the  same  as  I  got  out.  They 
didn't  appear  to  be  the  men  wanted. 

Q.  Mr.  Sinclair  examined  them,  and  if  their  answers  were  satisfactory  he  turned 
them  out? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  And  if  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory  he  left  them  there? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  against  those  who  were  there?— A.  There  was  no 
charges  against  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there  without  any  charges  against  them? — A. 
Some  of  them  have  been  there — it  must  be  nearly  3  months. 

Q.  Have  the  men  generally  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  them? — 
A.  A  great  many  of  them  have;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply? — A.  A  kind  of  an  evasive  answer;  something  in  the 
way  of  asking  them  a  question,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.  A  great  many  told 
me  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  give  the  prisoners  a  right  to  consult  counsel  or 
friends  while  in  there? — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  requests  having  been  made  for  the  advice  of  counsel  or 
consultation? — A.  They  were  not  allowed  to  see  counsel;  they  could  talk  with 
their  friends,  but  there  was  a  guard  there  all  the  while.  They  would  be  allowed 
to  step  up  to  the  fence  in  this  big  front  yard,  and  you  could  talk  across  the  fence. 
They  would  not  allow  them  inside,  but  you  could  step  up  to  the  fence  and  talk  to 
your  friends.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  while  I  was  in  there,  there  was  no 
counsel  to  be  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY).  Did  you  see  any  very  sick  prisoners  while  you  were 
there,  or  anyone  who  was  dying? — A.  This  Mr.  Creedon  that  I  spoke  of — I  was 
sharing  my  blankets  with  him — was  taken  sick.  I  saw  the  officer  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  have  a  doctor,  as  he  was  very  sick.  I  saw  him  three  times  and  he  said 
he  would  see  about  it,  but  I  didn't  see  a  doctor.  He  was  sick  all  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ministers  in  the  camp  at  all  while  you  were  in  there? — A. 
I  didn't  see  a  minister  the  first  time.  The  last  time  a  fellow  came  in  and  read 
some  chapters  out  of  the  Bible  to  me  in  the  bull  pen. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  man  had  been  dying  there  and  had  asked  for  a  priest 
or  minister  that  he  would  have  been  refused? — A.  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  that, 
what  I  have  understood  from  good  authority,  and  that  is  that  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally? — A.  That  took  place  in  the 
hospital.  While  I  was  in  the  bull  pen  there  were  not  many  that  were  sick. 


WALLACE.  IDAHO.  July  26.  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  LEVI  R.  MILLER, 

Night  Watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
July,  1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Levi  R.  Miller,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho : 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — 
A.  Levi  R.  Miller;  I  reside  at  Burke,  Idaho;  and  from  the  loth  of  last  November  I 
was  night  watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Providence  Hos- 
pital, right  over  here. 

Q.  Sick  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  was  convalescent;  I  was  allowed  down  the 
street  every  afternoon,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  came  down  from 
Burke  on  the  24th. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill? — A.  That  afternoon.  I  came  down  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  telegraph  operator  up  at  the  O.  R.  and  N.,  being  an 
old  resident  of  Burke  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  spoke  about  it.  He  said,  "  I  fear 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble  down  there;  there  has  been  a  telephone  message  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  explosion."  I  said  that  I  regretted  it,  as  everything  of  that 
kind  would  be  a  detriment  to  all  organized  labor,  and  would  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  community  and  put  us  all  out  of  work — something  of  that  kind;  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  something  worse. 

Q.  You  thoroughly  realize  that  organized  labor  must  be  orderly? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  pledge  we  take,  and  I  didn't  think  they  would  ever  violate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  you  a  member  of  organized  labor? — A.  I  joined 
the  organization  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Western  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
what  it  is  called.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev. ,  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  labor  organization 
that  didn't  teach  high  moral  principles? — A.  1  never  have;  no. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  no  organization  of  any  kind  can  last  unless  it 
is  based  upon  high  moral  principles? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  first  step,  and 
one  that  we  should  never  violate. 

Q.  You  don't  approve  of  the  conduct  in  blowing  up  property  and  the  taking  of 
human  life? — A.  No;  I  condemn  it  anywhere  and  everywhere;  they  know  that; 
Mr.  Culbertson  knows  it.  I  was  night  watchman,  where  I  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  rough  crowd.  I  don't  fear  the  miners'  union  or  any  other  organization. 
I  will  go  before  any  of  them  and  state  my  case,  and  I  do  state  the  case.  When  I 
caught  men  stealing  wood  and  coal  I  reported  it  at  headquarters.  One  man  was 
trying  to  bulldoze  me  one  night,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  carried  arms.  I  said 
I  was  there  to  watch,  and  while  I  was  there  as  a  watchman  I  was  going  to  watch. 

Q.  When  did  they  arrest  you? — A.  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May.  I  went  home 
from  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  was  still  under  treatment,  however.  I 
had  some  of  Dr.  Q-enoway's  medicine  with  me.  On  Thursday  I  was  working 
around  home,  sawing  wood  and  cleaning  up  the  yard,  and  tinkering  around  to 
gain  a  little  strength  to  go  to  work  in  a  few  days,  when  the  military  came  up.  I 
should  have  stayed  right  at  home.  I  live  a  little  off  the  track,  but  I  was  feeling 
well  and  thought  I  would  go  up  town.  My  brother  came  off  the  shift  from  work 
at  6  o'clock,  and  I  started  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  Tiger-Poorman  store,  when  I  met 
the  express  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  he  said,  "You  better  go  back  or  they 
will  carry  you  along."  So  I  stayed  down  home.  When  my  brother  went  to  get 
his  supper,  I  stood  in  the  door  with  a  paper  and  was  reading  it  when  several  civil 
officers  came  in  the  house.  I  went  to  my  trunk  to  take  my  purse  out  of  the 
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trunk,  just  as  they  came  in,  and  they  said,  "Have  you  any  arms?''  and  I  told 
them  I  had  not.  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  me,  and  they  said  they  did  not;  and 
then  they  went  on  to  some  other  houses  farther  down.  The  soldiers  came  down 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  large  crowd  of  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  mine, 
trammers,  drillers,  etc.,  coming  right  out  of  the  mine,  with  their  heavy  boots  on, 
and  wet  to  the  skin.  A  soldier  sang  out  to  me,  and  I  said,  "  Do  you  want  me?" 
and  he  said  he  did.  I  locked  the  door  and  went  over.  I  got  in  line  and  they 
marched  us  down  to  a  little  bridge  there,  and  I  called  a  lady  over  and  gave  her 
my  purse,  which  had  over  $300  in  it.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  did,  for  I  afterwards 
lost  my  pocketknife  and  everything  else  of  value  that  I  had  with  me.  We  spoke 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  there.  I  was  a  soldier  myself.  I  supposed  the  things 
were  taken  as  a- joke,  as  they  took  about  everything  they  could  find  on  us,  and 
put  its  in  a  box  car.  The  master  mechanic  called  for  his  men,  in  order  to  run  the 
mine.  He  had  to  have  3  foremen,  4  engineers,  and  I  think  6  pump  men,  and  the 
men  on  the  shift,  and  they  were  taken  out,  and  also  the  watchmen  that  was  in 
my  place  while  I  was  sick;  he  was  taken  out  and  I  was  put  in  a  box  car.  After 
standing  there  a  while  we  came  on  down  to  Wallace,  and  they  let  out  a  few  men. 
They  let  out  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Tiger-Poorman  Company,  and  I  think  they  had 
Professor  Green,  the  principal  of  the  school.  Some  men  were  let  out  here.  We 
went  on  to  Wardner  and  were  taken  out  of  the  box  car,  and  L  think  about  20  were 
released  after  we  were  taken  out  of  the  car.  There  was  one  man  there,  Mr.  Wittine, 
who  was  rooming  with  me,  and  of  course  I  thought  my  name  would  be  next,  but 
they  stopped  and  didn't  call  out  any  more  names.  We  were  huddled  around.  It  was 
very  cold  and  rainy.  They  took  us  over  to  the  pen,  and  put  5  at  a  time  in  a  stable. 
An  elevated  gangway  led  to  the  entrance.  It  was  up  from  the  ground  a  little  ways, 
and  5  colored  soldiers  searched  us ,  and  they  took  both  of  my  knives,  a  large  one  and 
a  small  one;  but  I  got  the  large  one  back.  I  usually  carried  two  pocketknives,  a 
small  one  and  a  large  one.  I  went  fishing  a  good  deal  up  in  the  hills  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  carried  the  large  one  as  a  game  knife.  The  fellow  that  took  the 
knives  .said  it  was  a  pretty  good-sized  toad  sticker.  It  was  dark  when  we  went 
in  the  stable  there,  and  I  had  to  feel  my  way  among  men  already  in  there;  but  I 
finally  got  my  back  up  against  the  side  of  the  room  and  got  in  a  reclining  position 
with  a  big  man  lying  across  my  feet — a  man  that  worked  Tiger-Poorman  mill. 

Q.  Did  they  not  furnish  you  any  place  to  sleep? — A.  On  the  floor  there,  that 
was  all.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  hay  or  straw  that  some  of  them  had  taken  down 
and  put  on  the  floor.  In  the  morning  about  4  o'clock  I  wanted  to  urinate,  so  I 
made  my  way  out  among  the  fellows  there.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  us  there 
and  a  good  many  right  at  the  door.  I  asked  for  permission  to  go  out,  and  the 
guard  at  the  door  said,  "You  can't  go;  get  back  there."  He  said  that  I  could  go  as 
soon  as  the  guard  came  back,  and  he  put  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  pushed  me 
back  into  the  stable.  They  were  taking  1  man  at  a  time  to  the  closet,  which  was 
fully  60  yards  away.  Somewhere  between  4  and  5  o'clock  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
closet.  The  guard  took  me  along,  and  as  I  didn't  walk  fast  enough  for  him ,  he  told 
me  to  walk  faster.  I  had  been  in  the  hospital  and  had  sciatic  rheumatism ,  and  1  told 
him  I  was  not  able  to  walk  any  faster.  The  corporal  sang  out,  "Put  the  bayonet 
into  him."  He  had  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  kept  pushing  me  along,  but  he 
didn't  make  me  go  any  faster;  I  was  going  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could  and  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  not  be  imposed  on.  When  the  guard  came  back 
to  the  stable  I  spoke  to  the  corporal  about  it  and  he  drew  his  pistol  on  me. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  will  be  55  in  September;  that  is,  I  was  born  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1844,  at  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Q.  You  went  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion? — A.  Yes;  I  went  through  a  part 
of  it.  I  served  in  the  Mississippi  squadron,  on  the  Monitor,  and  on  the  Neosho, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  steamer  Volunteer. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there? — A.  Took  me  in  Thursday  night  and  I 
got  out  Saturday  afternoon.  I  was  in  there  two  nights. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  with? — A.  Nothing  at  all.  They  never  asked  me 
any  questions.  On  Friday  a  number  of  men  from  Burke  were  there — Mr.  Edward 
Ahrenberg,  Master  Mechanic  Gill — and  of  course  I  wanted  to  speak  to  them,  but 
I  could  not  go  through  to  speak  to  them,  and  the  guard  said  I  could  not  send  a 
note  unless  he  could  read  it.  I  sent  them  the  note,  because  I  wanted  them  to 
intercede  for  me  with  the  Tiger-Poorman  people,  and  see  if  they  could  not  get  me 
out  of  there,  and  to  tell  them  I  had  just  got  out  of  the  hospital,  and  for  them  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  out.  The  next  day,  on  Saturday,  20  of  us  were  called  out. 
I  know  they  didn't  ask  any  of  them  scarcely  any  questions,  because  they  wanted 
nearly  all  the  outside  men.  I  don't  know  as  there  were  any  miners  among  them, 
but  there  were  some  carpenters.  The  only  questions  Lieutenant  Holbrook  asked 
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me  were  what  my  name  was,  and  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  told  him  I  was  night 
watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  a  gentlemanly  officer. 
I  told  him  I  would  like  to  get  my  pocketknives  back,  and  he  inarched  me  up  and 
brought  out  a  box  with  probably,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  150  or  200  pocketknives 
in  it.  I  picked  out  the  large  knife  very  quickly,  but,  after  hunting  the  knives  all 
over.  I  could  not  find  the  other  one.  A  number  of  others  told  me  they  lost  their 
knives,  too. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities  heaped  upon  you  while  there? — A.  We  got 
something  to  eat.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  kick  coming  about  the  eating.  People 
don't  care  as  much  about  eating  when  they  are  idle  as  they  do  when  they  are 
working.  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and  of  course  I  didn't  suffer  for 
the  want  of  something  to  eat. 

Some  colored  guards,  after  we  were  let  out  in  the  yard — they  let  us  have  our 
liberty  in  the  yard  there — said,  "Look  out  for  that  little  fellow  there:  he  is  a  bad 
man."  The  other  guard  said,  "What,  that  little  runt  there?"  "Yes;  he's  a  dyna- 
miter." Then  the  corporal  ordered  me  back  with  his  pistol.  He  said  I  was  a 
rowdy.  We  were  huddled  up  there  in  a  little  coop,  and  everything  was  damp,  and 
it  was  cold.  There  had  been  terrible  storms,  and  everything  was  wet.  What  I 
feared  most  was  fire.  The  guards  there  had  their  orders  not  to  take  any  chances, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  fire  in  the  hay  because  of  the  men  lighting  their  pipes  and 
smoking.  The  soldiers  said  they  had  their  orders  if  a  fire  broke  out  not  to  allow  any- 
one to  escape,  but  to  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.  Anyone  would  feel  bad  under 
such  conditions.  There  has  never  been  published  an  apology  by  the  civil  or  the 
military  authorities  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  for  their  arrest  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment. I  have  watched  the  papers  closely. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now? — A.  I  am  not  at  work  now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  offered  work? — A.  No.  I  left  here  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
went  to  Spokane  to  the  hospital,  and  when  I  came  back  every  mine  in  the  place 
was  a  permit  mine.  I  would  not  sign  a  permit  for  anybody,  so  I  would  have  to 
lose  my  job  anyway. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  sign  a  permit? — A.  For  various  reasons.  The  permit 
men  might  be  worse  than  the  union  men,  and  then  I  would  be  stigmatized  as  a 
permit  man.  I  don't  know  that  they  would  not  be  worse  than  the  union  men.  I 
would  not  sign  a  permit  to  work  with  such  men.  I  don't  want  to  associate  with 
them.  I  don't  know  but  we  may  have  bad  men  in  the  unions,  but  those  are  the 
kind  of  fellows  that  are  hurting  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  peaceable,  law-abiding  miners  generally  about  these 
permits? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  an  injustice  and  is  un-American.  They  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  American  liberty. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  consider  the  liberty  of  contract  is  destroyed;  that  they 
are  stealing  your  liberty? — A.  Yes.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  seek  employment, 
but  when  we  have  to  get  a  permit  before  we  ask  for  emplpymeut  we  think  that 
is  going  a  little  too  far.  I  don't  consider  I  have  a  great  while  to  live,  and  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  live  the  balance  of  my  days  without  signing  a  permit. 

Q.  What  other  acts  of  cruelty  did  you  notice  aside  from  your  own  case? — A. 
There  was  one  man  there — I  don't  know  what  he  was  punished  for,  but  they 
made  him  sit  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  soldiers  there? — A.  Captain  Bachelor,  of  Com- 
pany M.  He  was  still  there  when  I  left  and  until  I  went  back.  I  went  back 
three  different  times.  I  went  back  Sunday,  Monday,  and  I  think  the  following 
Thursday.  When  I  went  back  the  second  time  it  was  Major  Morton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  by  the  white  soldiers  since 
they  have  been  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  down  there. 

Q.  Anywhere? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  soldiers  we  have  at  Burke  now  are  mostly 
nice  gentlemen. 

ty.  At  the  time  of  the  arrests,  was  there  great  excitement  throughout  the  dis- 
trict?—A.  Everything  was  very  quiet  in  Burke.  They  had  thought  all  along 
that  they  would  come  first,  and  anyone  who  had  a  guilty  conscience  had  a  chance 
to  get  away.  They  had  orders  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  I  don't  know  what 
suspicions  they  may  have  had,  but  they  took  lodging-house  keepers,  shoemakers, 
dishwashers,  waiters,  barkeepers. 

Q.  Did  they  all  belong  to  the  labor  organization? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  employed  outside  of  the  mines  belonged  to  labor 
organizations  in  the  district? — A.  Yes;  I  think  most  of  them  employed  there  any 
length  of  time. 

Q.  This  is  generally  recognized  as  a  union  camp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  who  went  with  that  crowd  on  the  20th  of 
April? — A.  No.  I  remember  meeting  a  couple  of  men  here.  I  think  one  man  I 
met  here  is  still  in  the  bull  pen. 
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A.  Was  he  going  down  on  the  train? — A.  No;  he  came  down  to  the  train,  but 
said  things  didn't  look  right  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  that  crowd;  he  was 
afraid  they  might  do  something  desperate. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  were  as  many  as  people  said;  I  was  no  closer  than  right  on  this  corner  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic?— A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  Phil.  Kearny  Post,  No.  10,  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Q.  Does  that  order  teach  its  members  to  observe  law  and  order? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly does. 

Q.  Were  the  soldiers  or  civil  officers  that  arrested  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  member  of  that  order?— A.  No,  they  were  not:  I  didn't  wear  any  but- 
ton at  that  time;  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  did  until  I  told.  them. 

Q.  Are  you  an  active  member  of  the  labor  organization? — A.  I  am  a  member. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  me  an  active  member.  I  never  attended 
but  one  meeting,  becaiise  I  work  in  the  evenings.  I  am  always  on  duty. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  in  good  standing — pay  your  dues  ? — A.  I  did  until  some 
time  in  April.  There  has  never  been  any  meeting  since.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  pay  dues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  members  of  the  particular  organization  of  which  you  are 
a  member  would  condemn  the  lawlessness  prevailing  here  on  the  29th  of  April  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  vouch  for  all,  but  I  know  the  majority  of  them  are  law-abiding 
men,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  know  they  are  opposed  to  any  such  actions  as  that  or 
violence  of  any  kind.  I  expressed  myself  that  day  right  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  when  I  saw  the  men  coming  up,  and  one  man  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
mask  on  his  face.  I  said,  "I  am  a  union  man  and  a  miner,  and  belong  to  the 
miners'  union,  but  I  don't  approve  of  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  all  wrong." 
They  will  never  accomplish  anything  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  violent  or  incendiary  speeches  against  employers  in  your 
union? — A.  No. 


WALLACE.  IDAHO,  July  26,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  MURPHY, 

Bartender,  Burke,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  26, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified,  with 
reference  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho,  as 
follows: 

(By  Representative  BELL.)  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Burke,  Idaho. 
How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years,  last  May. 
What  is  your  business? — A.  Bartender. 

Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Burke. 
What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  not  doing  anything;  I  was  out  of 
a  job. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  difficulty  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine? — 
A.  I  heard  about  it  that  night,  the  night  of  the  29th. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  on  the  train  with  the  men? — A.  I  went  down  on  a  hand 
car,  about  half  past  4  in  the  afternoon. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  going  down? — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  coming  back? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  I  can  merely  guess;  quite  a  lot 
of  men. 

Dp  you  think  there  were  400  or  500? — A.  I  guess  probably  about  300  or  350. 
Did  they  have  guns? — A.  Some  of  them  had  guns. 
Masked? — A.  Yes. 

You  were  not  on  the  cars  with  them? — A.  Yes;  coming  back,  I  was. 
You  came  back  on  the  train? — A.  Yes. 

}.  Why  did  you  go  down? — A.  The  butcher  in  Burke  was  going  down  on  the 
hand  car  about  some  business.  His  brother  is  in  business  in  Wallace,  and  he  is 
running  the  shop  in  Burke,  and  he  came  down  on  the  hand  car  to  see  about  some- 
thing and  I  came  down  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  had  occurred  down  there  when  you  went? — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  know  what  was  expected? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  occurred  afterwards;  were  you  arrested:1 — A.  Yes;  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  Under  what  charge? — A.  No  charge  at  all;  just  simply  taken  away. 

Q.  "Who  arrested  you? — A.  I  don't  remember  the  soldiers;  I  don't  remember  the 
troop. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  for  what  purpose  you  were  arrested? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  you? — A.  Took  me  down  and  put  me  in  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  How  did  they  treat  you? — A.  Very  poorly;  everyone  else  the  same.  One 
night.  I  think  it  was  the  second  or  third  night,  we  were  all  put  in  a  room  and 
locked  up  and  kept  in  there.  I  could  not  say  what  hour  in  the  evening  exactly, 
but  it  was  about  7  or  8  o'clock.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  in  there,  and 
some  wanted  to  answer  a  call  of  nature,  and  wanted  to  get  out.  but  they  would 
not  let  them  out.  The  door  was  locked  and  they  could  not  get  out.  and  they  had 
to  ease  themselves  in  their  beds. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  locked  up? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  I  guess 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  had  to  ease  themselves  in  the  beds  in  the  barn. 

Q.  Were  there  40  or  50.  do  you  know? — A.  Yes.  There  were  probably  300  in 
there. 

Q.  Probably  800  locked  up  in  the  barn? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  guaras  you  could  call  up? — A.  Guards  were  on  the  outside;  we 
called  to  them  but  got  no  reply. 

Q.  Did  the  men  tell  them  what  was  desired? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  refused  to  let  you  out  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Stayed  there  2  or  3  days. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  let  you  out? — A.  Well,  there  were  several  affidavits 
sent  them  to  the  effect  that  I  was  in  Burke  at  the  time  that  day.  I  don't  know 
how  they  came  to  let  me  out  except  that  1  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  abuse  any  prisoners,  strike  them? — A.  On  one  occasion 
there  were  men  in  the  box  car;  there  was  no  room  in  this  barn,  as  there  was  a 
crowd  tttere  already,  so  a  crowd  of  men  were  taken  from  Mullan  and  put  in  the 
box  cars,  and  one  man  had  his  hand  out  of  the  hole  they  had  in  the  side  of  the 
box  car,  and  one  of  these  colored  soldiers  punched  his  bayonet  into  the  side  of 
the  car  about  that  length  [indicating],  about  2  inches  from  his  hand. 

§.  Didn't  strike  him,  though? — A.  No. 
.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Told  him  to  take  in  his  hand  or  he  would  kill  him. 
That  is  what  I  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities? — A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  about  this  matter? — A.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  ycu  a  member  of  any  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  the  train? — A.  No.  I  was  in  Frank  Ryan's 
saloon  at  the  time  the  train  whistled  and  I  had  to  run  to  get  down  to  the  train. 
When  I  got  to  the  platform  it  was  crowded  and  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men?    A.  Not  a  soul  there  I  knew. 

Q.  There  were  about  300?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  any  of  them? — A.  I  was  just  on  the  platform:  I  didn't 
know  a  soul. 

Q.  Did  you  see  many  with  masks? — A    I  saw  2  or  3. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  all  of  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  you  were  arrested  by  soldiers.  Were  there 
any  civil  officers  along  who  gave  the  soldiers  instructions  to  arrest  you? — A.  There 
was  a  lieutenant. 

(^.  Was  there  a  deputy  or  any  man  not  in  uniform? — A.  I  didn't  know  any 
deputies  at  that  time;  I  allowed  there  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  not  in  uniform  that  seemed  to  be  interested  in  your 
arrest,  or  concerned  in  it? — A.  It  was  a  crowd  of  men.  The  men  came  in  off  the 
shift  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  would  not  notice  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
whether  he  was  taking  any  part  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  only  soldiers  had  to  do  with  your  arrest? — A.  So  far  as 
I  know.  I  heard  since  there  were  more. 

Q.  That  there  were  civil  officers  there  when  you  were  arrested? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Directing  the  soldiers  what  to  do? — A.  Yes. 
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WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  2Q,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  F.  P.  MATCHETTE, 

Wardner,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  26, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Dr.  F.  P.  Matchette  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coaur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  Physician  and 
surgeon. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  about  8  years? 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last  ? — A.  I  was  down  at  Wardner.  I 
was  in  my  office  about  half  past  12  o'clock — I  presume  it  was  about  that  time — 
when  the  deputy  sheriff  came  in  and  said  he  wanted  to  deputize  me  to  go  down 
to  the  junction  with  him.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for  and  he  said  a  lot  of  men 
were  down  there.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  and  wanted  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  down  to  the  junction  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  out  of  the  ordinary  run  ? — A.  When  we  got  down 
there  the  men  were  down  at  the  mill  below,  especially  the  masked  men.  There 
were  a  few  masked  men  standing  around  the  station  there.  I  don't  know  just 
how  many,  but  perhaps  15  or  20.  The  rest  were  not  masked.  Mr.  Bell,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  said  that  we  had  better  go  down  toward  the  mill  and  see  what 
they  were  doing  down  there,  so  we  started  down.  We  got  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  below  the  depot.  A  man  with  a  mask  came  up  and  said  there  was 
a  man  shot  down  there  and  wanted  me  to  go  right  down.  I  started  down  the 
track  below,  and  when  we  got  close  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  I  guess  perhaps  150 
or  200  yards  from  the  mill,  where  there  is  a  bridge  crossing  a  ravine,  there  a  man 
came  up  and  said :  "  You  might  as  well  go  back,  as  the  man  is  dead  and  there  is 
no  use  for  you  now."  I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  junction. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  from  the  upper  country  on  the  cars?- — A. 
That  I  could  not  say,  as  I  was  not  there  when  they  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  depart? — A.  I  was  inside  of  the  hotel  when  they  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  enough  of  them  so  that  you  can  form  any  judgment  as  to  the 
number,  or  about  the  number? — A.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  500  men 
altogether;  something  like  that,  and  maybe  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  number  that  were  masked? — A.  I  should 
judge  100  or  150;  something  like  that;  maybe  not  so  many. 

Q.  Did  about  the  same  number  have  guns  ? — A.  Yes;  most  of  them.  Some  of 
the  masked  men  didn't  have  guns  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  without  masks  and  with  guns  ? — A.  No. 

Cjj.  About  how  many  participated  actively  in  the  riot,  so  far  as  you  can  judge, 
or  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  esti- 
mate, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
were  down  there  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  all  the  men  who  went  down  were  active  partici- 
pants in  the  object,  or  whether  some  of  them  were  visitors  out  of  curiosity? — A. 
I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  them  went  there  through  curiosity.  I  presume  the 
majority  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  for. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  do  after  the  mill  was  blown  up? — A.  They  went  home; 
departed  for  their  various  homes  in  the  various  towns. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  other  violent  acts  in  Wardner? — A.  There  was  a  man  shot 
there,  Mr.  Cheyne.  I  don't  know  who  shot  him.  Also,  another  man  was  shot,  who 
was  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  at  all, 

Q.  He  was  with  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding;  that  he  went 
with  them. 

Q.  Then  they  departed? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  Wardner  after  their  departure? — A.  It  was  very 
quiet. 

Q.  No  disturbance  whatever? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  the  military  appeared  upon  the  scene? — A. 
Two  or  three  days;  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  occurred  then?— .A.  They  made  wholesale  arrests;  they  commenced 
at  once.  The  colored  troops  came  in  from  Spokane  under  Captain  Batchelor. 
They  came  in  one  night  and  commenced  making  arrests  the  next  morning  and 
searching  houses.  In  several  houses  they  tore  the  paper  and  lining  right  off  the 
walls.  In  one  house  they  did  that  to  my  knowledge;  I  saw  it  afterwards.  They 
claimed  they  were  searching  for  arms. 
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Q.  Did  they  find  any? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  have,  if  you  know,  of  suspecting  there  were  firearms 
in  that  particular  house? — A.  Because  the  man  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
miners'  union.  That  was  the  only  reason  they  had  for  it. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  arrests  what  did  they  do  with  the  men? — A.  Threw 
them  in  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place  it  was  an  old  barn  and 
used  to  be  used  for  horses.  They  put  them  in  there  and  put  guards  around  them. 
I  think  it  was  pretty  tough,  however.  The  men  had  to  lie  on  the  floor  with  a 
little  straw  for  a  bed.  Even  men  who  were  sick  had  no  place  to  go,  no  hospital 
to  go  to.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  they  had  no  hospital  until  they  moved  the 
headquarters  up  on  the  hill. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  some  sick  men  with  the  well? — A.  They  arrested  men  that 
were  not  well,  and  there  was  one  case,  Chris.  Lenike,  who  sent  up  for  me  and  I 
went  down,  and  he  had  a  fever;  temperature  ran  tip  to  103|,  and  he  was  really 
quite  sick  at  that  time.  I  saw  the  officers  about  him  and  asked  them  to  let  him 
out,  but  they  said  it  was  no  use;  that  they  could  not  let  him  go  out,  and  would 
not  do  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Did  they  let  you  attend  him? — A.  Shut  me  off  that  very  evening  from  attend- 
ing him.  I  had  been  going  down;  they  were  sending  for  me  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  I  would  go  down  in  the  morning  and  get  orders  for  medicines,  and  take 
them  down  in  the  evening;  sometimes  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  packages.  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  to  me  that  evening  and  said,  ''We  will  have  to  shut  you  out  from 
here."  I  said,  "Why?"  He  said,  "  It  don't  make  any  difference  why,  you  can't 
come  in  to  doctor  these  men  any  more." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Who  was  Sinclair? — A.  He  was  the  acting  governor 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Who  took  your  place? — A.  Dr.  France  at  that 
time.  Then  they  appointed  Dr.  McGee.  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but 
he  only  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  sent  to  Spokane  and  got  Dr. 
Stratton. 

Q.  Where  did  they  keep  the  men  who  had  the  fever? — A.  They  layed  right  there 
in  the  stable. 

Q.  You  asked  that  they  be  removed  to  more  comfortable  quarters? — A.  Yes.  I 
told  Mr.  Toner,  who  was  a  merchant  there — I  told  him  that  something  should  be 
done;  I  told  him  it  was  too  bad  that  in  the  condition  they  were  in  they  should  be 
left  there;  I  told  him  that  Lenike  was  sick,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  go 
bonds  for  him  and  get  him  out  of  there,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it  and  see 
Sinclair,  but  he  would  not  give  him  any  satisfaction  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  The  military  was  governed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  claimed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — A. 
Yes,  he  was.  The  governor  signed  the  order  and  he  took  charge  of  the  affairs. 

Q.  What  other  injtistice,  if  any,  did  you  see  visited  upon  the  men  there? — A. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  was  a  man  whose  name  I  don't  know  now — they  called  him 
Sailor  Mike — he  was  a  sailor;  someone  spoke  to  him  about  the  signing  of  the  per- 
mits, and  he  said  for  the  boys  not  to  sign  permits:  not  to  take  out  any  permits, 
and  not  to  sign  their  liberty  away.  The  authorities  took  him  and  put  him  in  the 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  made  him  stand  there  in  the  sun  with  his  hat  off  for  2 
hours.  I  saw  him  standing  there.  1  did  not  know  what  it  was  for  until  I  heard 
of  it  after  that.  They  would  not  give  him  any  water  or  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  warm  weather  or  cold? — A.  Quite  a  hot  day;  that  is,  quite  warm 
weather  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  what  these  permits  are,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  generally  disposed  to  sign  them? — A. 
No;  they  have  not  so  far.  Of  course  I  consider,  and  I  guess  they  consider  tha 
same  thing,  that  they  would  be  signing  away  their  liberty.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit  to  make  an  honest  living.  At 
least,  I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  have  to  take  out  any  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  liberty  has  a  man  got  to  sign  away  when  he  is 
in  the.  bull  pen? — A.  In  there  he  has  no  liberty  at  all.  These  permits-  are  for  men 
on  the  outside,  and  eventually  for  those  who  are  in  and  will  come  out.  It  is  only 
a  week  or  so  ago  that  I  heard  Sinclair  say  that  he  would  not  give  those  that  con- 
demned the  permits  any  permits  now;  even  if  they  wanted  them  they  should  not 
have  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  That  is.  if  they  still  continue  their  organizations, 
he  would  still  refuse  them  permits? — A.  That  is  it.  yes:  that  he  would  not  give 
these  old-time  unions  any  permits,  even  if  they  wanted  them.  These  permits  are 
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the  same  as  the  old  Bunker  Hill  Company  permit;  that  is  what  I  call  them. 
They  have  had  them  in  effect  there  for  at  least  4  or  5^years;  that  is,  about  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  nonunion-employee  permit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  the  miner  signs  them  he  denounces  the  organization  to 
which  he  belongs  and  pledges  himself  not  to  join  another? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
way  the  permit  reads. 

Q.  Do  the  men  of  the  camp,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  unions,  refuse  to 
sign  them? — A.  Yes;  and  quite  a  number  of  others  refuse  to  sign  them  also. 

Q.  The  men  generally  in  this  part  of  the  country  belong  to  unions? — A.  Yes;  as 
a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  believe  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  out  of  the  ordinary  run? — A.  I  consider  this  trouble, 
the  last  part  of  it,  was  brought  on  by  the  Bunker  Hill  people. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  idea  here,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refusal  of  one  mine  to  abide  by  the  system  of  the  camp  precipitated  the 
trouble? — A.  Yes.  They  would  not  recognize  the  men,  would  not  hire  the  doctor 
they  wanted,  and  wanted  them  to  go  to  certain  stores  to  trade.  Did  not  get  right 
down  and  tell  them  that,  but  they  held  their  jobs  longer  if  they  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  company  could 
not  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  no  disadvantages  in  the  production  of  their  ore  or  in  its  trans- 
portation as  compared  with  other  companies? — A.  No;  I  consider  it  the  cheapest 
worked  mine  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  the  current  scale  of 
wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  permits.  If  you  were  a  miner  and  situated  as  the  average  miner^  would 
you  sign  such  a  permit? — A.  Never  in  the  world;  no. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  incarceration  of  these  men,  how  long  are  these  men  confined 
in  the  bull  pen  after  their  arrest  before  they  get  a  trial?  What  charges  are  pre- 
ferred against  them?— A.  Lots  of  them  never  had  any  trial  and  never  had  any 
charges  against  them. 

Q.  They  have  been  in  there  how  long? — A .  They  were  arrested  2  or  3  days  after 
the  mill  was  blown  up,  and  that  has  been  about  3  months. 

Q.  No  charges  preferred? — A.  No;  they  don't  know  what  they  are  in  there  for. 

Q.  No  hearing  granted  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  that  process  of  meting  justice  out  to  men?  What 
is  your  judgment  of  such  a  process  of  law? — A.  I  don't  consider  there  is  any 
justice  or  law  about  it.  There  are  lots  of  men  in  there  with  families.  I  know 
one  man  there  has  5  or  6  children  at  home,  and  there  is  no  charge  against 
him;  still  they  retain  him  there.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  the  same  remark  that  I 
have  made,  as  I  have  been  told  by  different  ones,  that  when  he  turned  them  loose 
he  said,  "  Boys,  we  have  nothing  against  you,  and  did  not  have  when  we  put  you 
in  here:  but  we  simply  wanted  to  give  you  a  taste  of  what  we  will  do  if  you  ever 
do  such  a  thing. " 

Q.  This  was  Sinclair's  language? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  who  are  confined  for  such  a  length  of  time 
without  charge  preferred  against  them,  and  no  trial  granted  them,  are  lawfully 
incarcerated  under  the  laws  of  your  State? — A.  I  don't;  no.  They  arrested  men 
there  and  didn't  even  let  them  go  to  their  homes  to  change  their  clothing — took 
them  right  out  of  wet  mines  with  their  clothes  all  wet,  and  did  not  even  give 
them  a  chance  to  take  other  clothing  with  them. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  with  reference  to  bringing  guilty 
parties  to  justice  and  treating  innocent  men  as  they  deserve  to  be  treated? — A.  My 
opinion  is  just  this:  They  should  do  as  was  done  in  1892 — bring  these  men  to  a 
preliminary  trial  at  once,  and  to  those  that  prove  they  were  not  there  give  them 
their  liberty,  and  punish  those  they  have  evidence  against.  That  is  my  idea  of 
the  matter  exactly. 

Q.  Punish  the  violators  of  the  law? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  punishing  inno- 
cent men  and  taking  them  away  from  their  families  when  they  never  did  any- 
thing and  were  right  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  trouble.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
a  spite  against  the  innocent  men  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

Q.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  these  men  is  more  far-reaching:  it  reaches 
their  families  as  well  during  this  confinement? — A.  Yes;  doing  great  injury  to 
the  families. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  families  of  men  confined  in  the  bull  pen 
have  suffered? — A.  I  know  of  cases  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  miners' 
union,  people  visiting  them  and  sending  in  provisions,  they  would  have  suffered. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  where  the  State  took  care  of  the  families  of 
those  men  incarcerated? — A.  Not  a  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  acting  governor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  has 
had  charge  of  this  entire  matter  and  has  directed  these  movements  and  arrests? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  responsible  party  representing  the  governor  in  these  transactions 
here? — A.  I  should  naturally  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding  of  the  community? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  martial  law  here  in  1892? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  such  treatment  of  prisoners  as  has  been  accorded  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  Bartlett  Sinclair  as  responsible  for  the  policy  and 
course  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the  troops  in  handling  these  prisoners? — A.  I 
think  Sinclair  is  the  auditor,  and  that  the  governor  said  what  to  do. 

Q.  The  governor  acting  through  Sinclair? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers,  in  your  judgment,  merely  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  governor 
of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  they  have  violated  the  law. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  have  a  store  of  their  own? — A. 
No;  not  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  they  interested  in  a  store? — A.  They  have  a  boarding  house  of  their  own. 

Q.  Are  the  men  obliged  to  board  at  their  boarding  house? — A.  They  claim  not, 
but  the  most  of  them  board  there. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company?— A.  It  is  said  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is  what  parties  claim,  and  that 
is  that  they  own  it. 

Q.  Are  they  represented  on  the  tax  list  as  owning  it? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that. 

Q.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  about  it? — A.  No;  it  is  a  rumor;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated? — A.  I  know 
of  one  other:  This  man  Shannon,  when  they  forced  the  permit  system — Mr.  Shan- 
non and  John  Pressley,  foreman  of  the  mine,  refused  to  take  out  permits.  This 
deputy,  Murphy,  drove  up  to  Wardner,  with  two  men  besides  himself,  to  take 
charge  of  the  mill.  They  announced  that  they  would  not  take  out  permits,  and 
this  deputy  said  to  Shannon,  "  I  will  give  you  3  minutes  to  take  out  a  permit." 
I  got  this  from  Shannon  himself.  Shannon  said  to  him,  "What  have  you  got  to 
do  about  it?  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  this  permit  business?  You  are  not 
Mr.  Sinclair."  He  said,  "Show  me  your  authority  first;  then  we  will  talk  about 
it."  Then  the  deputy  says,  "  I  don't  have  to  have  any  authority;  I  am  authority 
enough  myself;"  and  then  he  said,  "  If  you  don't  take  out  a  permit  don't  you  touch 
that  mill."  He  said  to  Shannon,  "Don't  you  touch  that  mill;  I  have  got  this 
property  now  myself."  Murphy  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  lay  hands  on  that 
mill;"  and  then  Shannon  said,  "  Well,  don't  you  lay  hands  on  it.  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  Pressley,  but  not  to  you.  I  have  got  charge  of  this  property  and  don't 
you  lay  your  hands  on  it." 

At  that  time  Pressley  came  in  and  Shannon  told  him  that  this  man  claimed  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  mill,  and  asked  Pressley  what  he  should  do.  He  said  he 
would  not  turn  it  over  to  the  deputy,  but  that  he  would  turn  it  over  to  Pressley; 
and  Pressley  said  that  it  was  all  right.  They  quit  then  and  went  down  town.  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  Page's  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Shannon  was  inside  of  the  saloon, 
and  someone  asked  him  about  taking  out  a  permit,  and  he  said  he  would  not  take 
out  a  permit.  The  other  boys  spoke  up  and  said  they  would  not  take  out  a  per- 
mit. Murphy  and  Miller,  who  was  a  constable  there,  were  also  in  the  saloon. 
Shannon  then  started  out  toward  Mr.  Getches — I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
going  there  or  not;  but  anyhow,  it  seems  that  Constable  Miller  and  Murphy  met 
Shannon  as  he  went  across  the  street  and  said  something  to  him,  and  told  him  to 
keep  his  d — d  mouth  shut;  that  he  must  let  him  get  that  mill;  and  added  an  oath 
and  said,  "You  are  under  arrest."  This  man  Shannon  said,  "All  right:  if  I  am 
under  arrest,  I  am  under  arrest."  Shannon  was  standing  right  up  close  to  him, 
and  he  had  his  hands  dropped  down  by  his  side.  Murphy  reached  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  gun  and  shoved  it  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Gr — d  d — n  you,  you  will 
keep  still  now,  won't  you?" 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  outrage  committed  there,  the  destruction  of  the 
mill,  and  the  killing  of  the  men? — A.  Do  you  mean  who  I  think  did  it?  I  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  it.  It  was  an  outrage,  whoever  did  it. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  shooting  of  these  men? — A. 
No;  I  did  not  see  the  shooting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  Did  the  civil  officers,  so  far  as  you  know,  direct  the 
arrests  made  by  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  went  around  pointing  them 
out  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  And  instructing  the  soldiers  to  arrest  them? — A.  They  would  simply  point 
their  finger  at  them  and  the  soldiers  would  go  and  take  them,  or  the  deputies 
might  perhaps  take  them  and  turn  them  over  to  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sinclair  still  actively  directing  the  soldiers  and  deputies? — A.  My 
understanding  is  now  that  he  has  left  Dr.  France  in  charge — Coroner  France.  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper.  I  don't  know  how  true  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  reasonably  well  informed  as  to  the  politics  of  this  county? — A. 
Fairly  well;  yes. 

Q.  It  was  intimated  to  the  commission  this  forenoon  that  politics  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  of  the  county  offices,  county  commissioners  and 
sheriff;  do  you  know  anything  about  that;  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not? — A.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  community? — A.  We  consider  that  they  are  trying 
to  keep  these  men  incarcerated,  and  whenever  they  let  them  out  make  them  leave 
the  country,  so  that  they  will  not  have  any  vote  here.  At  least,  that  is  my  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  deposition  of 
the  old  board  of  commissioners  and  the  selection  of  the  new? — A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  that  same  opinion  held  by  many  citizens  of  the  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  expressed,  have  you? — A.  Yes;  freely. 

Q.  And  that  certain  politicians  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  the  strike,  prob- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  deposing  these  officers? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  supposition 
of  those  I  have  heard  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Have  the  men  who  were  indicted  been  transferred  from  the  pull  pen  to  the 
county  jail? — A.  Mr.  Haney?  I  don't  believe  they  have  put  him  back  in  the  bull 
pen  yet.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  no  charge  against  him,  they  claim, 
but  they  are  still  holding  him. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  indicted? — A.  They  are  in  the  bull  pen;  lots  of  them. 

Q.  StilUn  the  bull  pen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indicted  under  civil  authority  and  still  under  martial  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  you  care  to  explain  what  peculiar  political 
situation  is  existing  in  this  county  that  would  make  such  things  necessary  or 
even  possible? — A.  My  idea  of  that  matter  is  just  this:  The  Populists  in  this  county 
have  heretofore  been  on  top;  have  always  elected  most  of  the  officers;  and  the 
other  sides  have  worked  very  hard  and  have  even  put  up  money  to  defeat  them 
right  along  in  every  election  we  have  had  here;  but  they  have  not  defeated  us 
much,  and  they  have  gotten  awfully  sore,  and  they  will  put  up  every  scheme  to 
defeat  them  in  this  election;  and  that  is  what  I  said  was  their  motive  in  keeping 
the  men  incarcerated  down  there. 

Q.  The  Ptfpulists  are  in  control  in  this  county,  are  they? — A.  They  have  been 
in  control  of  the  political  situation  and  have  elected  their  officers. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the  blowing  up  of 
this  mill? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  an  old  running  sore  there  ever  since  1892,  between 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  the  miners'  unions — the  laboring  men.  They  have 
always  paid  less  wages  there  than  were  paid  by  any  other  company  in  the  country, 
and  never  would  hire  miners'  union  men. 

Q.  At  their  mines? — A.  Yes;  at  their  mine  and  mill.  And  just  as  soon  as  one 
of  their  men  would  join  the  union  they  would  fire  him;  in  fact,  that  has  been 
their  policy — not  to  hire  any  union  men  and  to  fire  them  just  as  soon  as  they 
joined  the  union.  This  thing  has  been  growing  ever  since  1892.  That  is  the  way 
I  look  at  it. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  would  not 
employ  any  union  men  at  their  mines;  but  that  hardly  explains  the  object  in 
destroying  the  mill.  Why  is  it  that  the  mine  was  not  destroyed  instead  of  the 
mill? — A.  Well,  the  mill  was  more  accessible.  The  mill  is  right  off  the  railroad 
track  and  is  right  close,  while  you  would  have  to  go  2  or  3  miles  from  the  railroad 
to  get  to  the  mine. 

Q.  The  product  of  the  mine  was  handled  at  the  mill,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  the  ore 
was  hauled  down  by  tramway. 

Q.  Then  the  destruction  of  the  mill  practically  closes  the  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  miners'  unions  during  the  years 
you  have  lived  here? — A.  What  experience  I  have  had  with  them  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  They  always  treated  me  very  nicely.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them  at  all. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  members  of  the  union  are  friends  of  law  and  order,  are  they? — 
A.  I  consider  them  so.  They  have  traitors  among  them — bad  men — the  same  as 
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any  other  organization.  It  follows  any  other  organization:  always  have  some  bad 
timber  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  violation  of  law  intended  by  the  members  by 
virture  of  their  constitution  or  by  any  action  taken  in  the  local  union? — A.  I  am 
satisfied  there  was  not;  in  fact,  I  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  long  time 
myself  and  I  know  such  a  thing  never  came  up  in  our  hall. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  membership  as  a  whole  deprecate  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  are  willing  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  miners'  union  provided  for  those  in 
need.  Is  it  the  general  custom  of  that  union  to  take  care  of  its  sick  membership 
and  their  families? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  a  sick  benefit  of  §10 
per  week  for  those  that  are  sick.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  and  never  belonged  to  one;  that  this  benefit  is 
intended  to  care  for  the  sick.  They  have  a  burial  fund  also,  and  they  take  care  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  even  after  the  man  is  dead  and  gone.  Their  principles, 
I  think,  are  first  class,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  education  and  literature  diffused  among  the  members  of 
the  union  by  the  union;  is  it  an  educational  institution  to  any  extent? — A.  I 
consider  it  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  reading  rooms? — A.  They  have  none  in  Wardner;  they  have 
one  in  Burke  and  Gem. 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  consider  it  a  good  thing  for  the  miners? — A.  I  do.  I  con- 
sider that  if  we  had  no  miners'  unions  or  organized  labor  in  this  country  the 
mines  would  be  worked  at  $2  or  $2.50  per  day,  and  maybe  less. 

Q.  You  consider  the  rules  of  this  union  perfectly  lawful  and  legitimate,  so  far 
as  you  are  acquainted  with  them? — A.  Yes. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  27,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  BURBIDGE, 

Manager  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company, 

KELLOG,  IDAHO. 

The  subcommissiqn  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.  in  Wallace,  Idaho.  July  27,  1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Frederick  Burbidge  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coaur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — A.  Frederick  Burbidge;  Kellogg,  Idaho;  manager 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Five  or  6  months. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Assistant  manager  of 
the  same  company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company  in  an  official  way? — 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Is  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
your  State? — A.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock? — A.  Three  million  dollars. 

Q.  Who  are  the  stockholders  of  the  company? — A.  The  principal  stockholders 
are  D.  O.  Mills,  V.  M.  Clement,  John  Hays  Hammond,  William  H.  Crocker,  J. 
Forbes  Leith,  Cyrus  McCormick,  W.  H.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  James 
Houteling,  and  H.  B.  Butler.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  other  stockholders, 
as  the  books  are  kept  at  the  other  office  of  the  company. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  any  connection  with  your  company? — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  None  of  its  officers? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock? — A.  Ten  dollars  a  share; 
300,000  shares^ 

Is  your  company  paying  dividends? — A.  It  has  until  lately  paid  some. 
How  recently  has  it  paid  dividends? — A.  As  late  as  the  month  of  April. 
For  what  term? — A.  They  have  been  paying  dividends  for  about  2  years. 
Monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually? — A.  Monthly. 

Is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
equal  to  the  amount  for  which  it  is  capitalized? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Don't  carry  any  watered  stock? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
April  dividend,  if  you  can  and  will  do  so? — A.  It  was  $21,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  did  it  amount  to  in  cents  on  the  share? — A.  Seven 
cents  a  share.  The  company  has  been  in  operation  for  about  13  years,  and  in 
that  period  the  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  has  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$600,000.  It  amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  Have  these  same  gentlemen  that  you  named  been  the  owners  of  the  mine 
from  the  start? — A.  Since  about  1890  they  have  controlled  it. 

Q.  What  interest  has  it  paid  to  the  owners  since  that  time? — A.  Just  about  the 
same  rate  of  dividends  that  had  been  paid  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Two  per  cent  per  annum? — A.  The  capital  is  $3,000,000;  they  paid  a  little 
over  $600,000  for  the  13  years;  that  is  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  you  divide  that 
by  13  years  and  you  get  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  company  was  organized  about 
12  years  ago,  in  1887. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  any  considerable  amount  been  reinvested  in  im- 
provements or  new  purchases? — A.  A  good  deal  went  into  improvement.  The 
company  has  a  very  extensive  plant  and  it  has  always  been  its  policy  to  keep  that 
plant  up,  and  it  has  spent  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  mine  in  good  condition 
and  not  to  gouge  it,  but  to  run  it  in  a  legitimate  and  business-like  way  with  due 
regard  for  the  life  of  the  property.  The  mine  is  a  large  one,  and  having  large  ore 
bodies  and  long  life  before  it,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  everything  with  that  in  view. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  the  earnings  has  been  invested  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  would  amount  to  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  then? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  more 
than  that;  it  would  be  about  $600,000. 

Q.  So  that  it  has  really  earned  about  $1,300,000  in  13  years?— A.  Adding  that; 
yes;  but  of  course  that  could  hardly  be  called  net  earnings,  because  this  goes  to 
the  necessary  improvement. 

Q.  No  part  of  that  was  expended  in  prospecting  or  developing  any  other  prop- 
erty?— A-.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  With  respect  to  the  comparative  earnings  of  capital 
invested  in  mining,  go  back  as  far  as  you  think  you  can  go — 5, 10,  or  15  years — and 
make  a  comparison  of  the  mining  business  with  the  present  time;  the  develop- 
ment in  mines  and  the  mining  business  generally;  either  by  your  own  company, 
or  in  a  general  way. — A.  I  think  that  during  the  past  6  or  7  years  this  company 
has  invested  $500.000  or  $600,000  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the  purchase  of 
other  mining  claims  in  addition  to  those  they  already  owned.  They  spent  in 
exploration  from  $30.000  to  $50,000 — say  $40,000 — per  year  in  dead  work  exploring 
for  new  ore  bodies. 

Q.  That  has  been  done,  has  it,  during  the  number  of  years  you  have  been 
engaged  with  the  company? — A.  Yes.  I  speak  of  the  past  6  or  7  years;  that  is  the 
time  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Taking  that  into  account,  how  do  the  net  earnings  to-day  compare  with  the 
net  earnings  of  the  same  company  6  or  7  years  ago? — A.  I  think  the  net  earnings 
to-day  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  treating  the  ore — the  smelting — has  increased  the  value  of  the  product.  The 
cost  of  improvements — that  is,  the  investment  of  part  of  its  capital  in  improve- 
ment, such  as  improved  power  plant,  etc. — has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  work 
the  ore  cheaper,  and  has  increased  their  net  results  a  little  in  that  line. 

Q.  How  do  the  net  earnings  compare  with  the  earnings  in  other  investments, 
such  as  banking,  real  estate,  manufacturing,  etc.? — A.  I  don't  think  in  this  par- 
ticular case  they  can  be  compared  at  all.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  commercial 
business  will  yield  5  per  cent  or  more  on  the  capital  invested.  Our  mining  busi- 
ness has  not  yielded  so  much  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Is  your  company,  as  regards  its  earnings,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  is  it  a 
fair  average? — A.  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  explain  the  situation 
here  with  regard  to  some  of  the  mines.  The  mines  at  Wardner  carry  very  little 
silver.  Some  of  those  at  Mullan  carry  a  little  silver.  Lots  of  those  on  Canyon 
Creek  carry  much  more  silver.  For  instance,  with  us  the  concentrates  which  run 
about  60  per  cent  lead  carry  about  24  or  25  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
and  the  Frisco  mine  will  carry  from  40  to  60  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
really  carries  more  ounces  of  silver  than  units  of  lead.  With  the  Standard  mine, 
60  per  cent  of  lead  will  carry  about  65  ounces  of  silver.  At  the  Frisco,  60  per  cent 
lead  will  carry  about  50  ounces  of  silver.  Then,  again,  the  vein  formation  is  dif- 
ferent at  Wardner  from  what  it  is  here.  The  Bunker  Hill  vein  is  a  very  large  vein 
and  lie's  very  flat,  and  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  with  us  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  there  are  smaller 
veins,  which  are  more  compact  and  more  nearly  vertical  and  easier  to  handle. 

On  Canyon  Creek  they  send  practically  everything  they  break  to  the  mill;  with 
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us  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sorting  after  the  ground  is  broken.  We  sort 
about  one-third  of  the  ground  broken  as  waste  and  leave  it  in  the  stopes.  Then, 
because  of  the  thickness  of  our  vein  and  its  great  size,  we  have  to  do  some  very 
heavy  timbering  and  filling.  We  frequently  have  to  bring  waste  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  mine  for  use  in  filling  in  the  ground  where  it  is  needed.  And  while 
we  have  so  much  ore  in  the  first  place  it  is  rather  less  valuable  than  it  is  from  a 
number  of  mines  up  here,  because  it  costs  us  so  much  to  get  it.  We  have  perhaps 
larger  ore  bodies  than  some  other  mines  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  but  the  financial 
result  depends  upon  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  get  it;  and  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  it 
exceeds  the  cost  at  those  mines  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  Morning  mine  has  also  a 
low-grade  ore.  Then,  as  to  lower-grade  ores,  they  can  do  better  than  we  can 
because  their  cost  is  not  so  great.  They  handle  just  about  the  same  tonnage  that 
we  do. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken  from  your  testimony  that  the  value  of  your  ore  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  competing  mines,  surrounding  mines;  your  ore  is  less  valuable 
per  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  your  vein  is  somewhat  thicker  and  larger  in  size? — A.  It  is  large,  but 
the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies.  We  may  have  an  ore  body  and  then  perhaps 
drift  400  or  500  feet  before  we  get  another;  that  is,  you  understand,  the  ore  is  not 
continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  vein;  it  occurs  in  what  are  called  chutes. 

Q.  Is  the  producing  capacity  of  the  miner  any  greater  in  your  mine  than  it  is 
in  the  neighboring  mines? — A.  I  imagine  it  is  just  about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Does  your  mine  run  as  high  or  higher  in  lead? — A.  I 
think  it  runs  rather  lower.  These  things  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  might 
have  a  certain  spot  that  will  yield  very  good  ore,  and  if  it  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ore  being  treated  that  will  run  the  mill  returns  up.  When  we  get 
through  that  spot  perhaps  the  next  one  will  be  very  low,  and  this  forms  the  out- 
put for  the  time  being,  and  then  the  mill  returns  will  be  lower.  At  times  the 
ore  will  run  what  we  call  6  to  1 — that  is,  6  tons  of  ore  to  1  ton  of  concentrates — at 
another  time  it  takes  8  or  10  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  concentrates,  which  will 
have  the  same  value  as  that  which  takes  6.  That  means  that  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  concentrates  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  10. 

Q.  That  would  average  about  6  to  1? — A.  No;  the  average  is  about  8  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  restrictive  or  other  indus- 
trial legislation  on  the  capital  invested  in  mining;  or  have  you  any  such  legisla- 
tion?— A.  No.  Such  legislation  has  been  broached  and  a  proposition  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  here,  but  never  passed,  to  tax  the  output  of  mines. 
That,  while  it  was  under  consideration,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  investment 
in  mines;  but,  as  I  say,  it  never  became  a  law.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  leg- 
islation which  adversely  affects  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  your  company  in  all  departments  in  and 
around  its  mines? — A.  In  and  around  the  mine  and  mill,  about  450  men. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  the  mill  and  mine 
are  both  capitalized  at  $3,000,000? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  entire  capitalization  of  the 
company. 

Q.  As  to  taxation — character  and  extent? — A.  The  taxation  in  this  county  last 
year  was  5  per  cent,  and  the  year  before  5£. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  That  is  all  the  taxation,  State  and  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fifty-five  mills?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  excessive,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  we  all  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  is  the  assessment?— A.  The  assessments  are 
supposed  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  was  your  property  assessed  at  that  was  cap- 
italized at  $3,000,000? — A.  They  don't  assess  the  mines;  they  only  assess  the 
improvements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  they  assess  the  net  profits? — A.  No;  not  in  this  State. 

Q.  Only  on  improvements  and  the  patented  ground? — A.  Yes;  the  patented 
ground  is  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  amount  of  property  did  you  pay  taxes  on  last 
year? — A .  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  That  is  what  it  was  assessed  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  modification  of  tax  methods,  State 
or  local? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  offer  in  that  line. 

Q.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates,  effects  of  upon  capital  and  labor,  in  locali- 
ties?— A.  I  don't  think  any  such  discrimination  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
If  it  does,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  The  rates  are  published  and  all  parties  get  the 
same  rates  for  shipping  the  same  class  of  commodities. 

Q.  Any  rebates? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  natural  and  artificial  causes? — A.  In  this 
district  the  mines  seek  to  have  continnons  ope^ion.  The  organization  of  a  large 
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mining  force  is  rather  an  expensive  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  large  compa- 
nies have  frequently  continued  to  operate  their  properties  even  at  a  loss  rather 
than  suffer  what  we  would  consider  a  greater  loss  by  disorganization  of  the  crew, 
in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  would  improve,  and  that  they  would 
thus  keep  the  crew  togethe.r  and  then  make  some  profit.  I  know  in  1896,  when 
prices  were  exceedingly  low,  our  company  ran  along  for  a  period  of  4  or  5 
months,  losing  money  every  month;  but  it  was  considered  better  business  to  do 
that  than  to  let  the  crew  go.  Other  causes  of  course  affect  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  as  where  the  ore  bodies  give  out,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  keep  development  work  so  far  ahead  that  a  steady  run  can  be  secured.  It  has 
always  been  our  policy  to  keep  the  development  so  far  ahead,  and  we  always  have 
enough  in  sight  to  run  us  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  of  your  mines  closed  at  any  time  from  any  artificial 
cause? — A.  Not  entirely  closed.  We  are  running  with  a  reduced  force  at  the 
present  time,  from  what  I  suppose  would  be  called  an  artificial  cause — that  is, 
the  destruction  of  our  mill.  It  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  our  concentrat- 
ing here.  We  have  continued  to  operate  our  mine  and  ship  our  first-class  ore. 
We  are  now  working  about  125  men. 

Q.  Your  mill  has  been  destroyed,  has  it? — A.  Our  mill  was  destroyed  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  a  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Mullan,  Burke,  and  Gem,  joined  by  some  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Relate  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  your  mill? — A.  I  will  begin  with  a 
statement  of  the  situation  in  1894,  because  that  has  some  bearing  on  the  matter. 
At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  company  employed  not  so  many  men  as  now,  per- 
haps about  850  men,  and  it  employed  union  and  nonunion  men  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  and  paid  wages  at  that  time  of  $3  per  day  for  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  miners.  In  November,  1894,  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner  made  a 
demand  upon  the  company  that  wages  be  raised  to  $3.50  all  around  for  the  un- 
skilled labor  of  mucker  or  carmen;  that  the  mucker  and  carmen  should  receive 
as  much  as  skilled  labor,  as  much  as  the  minor  or  the  man  who  ran  the  drill  and 
machinery,  and  that  the  company  should  discharge  all  nonunion  men.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  accede  to  these  demands  and  the  mine  was  shut  down.  It 
remained  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  request  of 
200  people  or  more,  residents  of  Wardner  and  Kellogg,  where  the  property  of  the 
company  is  situated,  wherein  they  petitioned  the  company  to  stai't  up  the  mine 
again,  the  matter  of  opening  the  mine  was  considered. 

But  at  that  time  the  market  conditions  were  very  unfavorable,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  mine  was  already  shut  down  and  the  crew  disorganized,  and  as  it  would  be 
very  expensive  to  get  a  crew  together  again,  the  company  declined  to  start  up. 
But  upon  further  urging  the  company  agreed  to  start  up,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  pay  $2.50  for  laborers  and  $3  for  miners.  It  did  start  up  on  that 
basis,  with  the  further  understanding,  however,  that  whenever  the  price  of  lead 
and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2|  ounces  of  silver  would 
together  have  a  market  value  of  $6  the  old  rate  of  wages  would  be  restored.  That 
proposition  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  the  mine  went  into  operation.  It 
took  some  2  or  3  months  to  get  a  crew  together.  The  miners'  union  fought  it 
very  much,  and  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Tekoa,  and  all  other  lines  of  approach 
to  this  place,  they  warned  men  not  to  come  in.  But  in  the  course  of  2  or  3 
months  we  got  a  full  crew  and  continued  to  operate  the  mine  to  its  fullest  extent 
until  April  last.  Because  of  the  position  of  the  miners'  union,  and  because  of  the 
demand  that  had  been  previously  made  that  all  nonunion  men  should  be  dis- 
charged, the  company  was  forced  to  take  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either 
that  it  must  employ  all  union  men  or  all  nonunion  men,  as  the  two  classes  could 
not  and  would  not  mix. 

The  company  elected  to  stay  by  the  nonunion  men.  They  were  the  majority  of 
men  in  its  employ  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  demand  was 
made  by  the  union  men,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  were  old,  faithful  employees 
and  good  men,  who  had  been  with  the  company  a  number  of  years;  and  the  com- 
pany would  not  turn  them  loose,  because  they  had  stood  by  it.  •  It  has  continued 
to  operate  as  a  nonunion  mine  ever  since.  If  union  men  got  in  the  mine,  as 
they  did,  and  didn't  agitate  and  didn't  make  that  fact  offensive  in  any  way, 
it  was  ignored;  but  when  they  were  agitating  or  trying  to  get  other  men  in 
the  mine  to  join  the  union,  if  they  were  discovered  they  were  discharged.  In 
April  of  this  year,  on  the  19th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  notices  were  posted  around 
Wardner  calling  upon  the  nonunion  men  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van Company's  mines,  to  join  the  miners'  union  at  once.  The  notices  were  signed 
by  M.  J.Flynn,  committeeman  of  the  Wardner  union.  There  appeared  at  that 
time  to  be  rather  more  agitation  :>pin?f  °n  than  had  been  going  on  for  a  number 
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of  years,  and  we  discharged  close  to  20  men  during  that  month  for  participation 
in  the  agitation.  On  the  23d  day  of  April  a  number  of  men  came  into  the  com- 
pany's office,  near  the  concentrator,  at  Kellogg,  and  said  they  came  in  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  and  the  miners'  union.  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  talk  to  them  as  a  committee  of  the  miners'  union ,  but  that  if  they  were  represent- 
ing our  employees  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  they  had  to  say.  They 
said,  "We  are  here  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages."  I  asked  them  what  increase, 
and  they  said  they  wanted  $3.50  a  day  all  around.  I  asked  them  if  there  was  any 
other  demand,  and  they  said  they  wanted  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  These  were  your  own  employees,  were  they? — A.  About  5,  I  think,  in  about 
20.  I  recognized  about  5  of  them.  The  majority  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  rest  were  not  your  employees? — A.  No,  not  our 
employees.  That  was  on  Sunday,  and  I  said  it  was  a  matter  that  I  should  have 
to  submit  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  but  that  I  would  do  so  by  wire  and  let 
them  know  as  soon  as  I  heard.  I  pointed  out  that  because  it  was  Sunday  I  could 
not  reach  them  until  the  following  day.  They  then  withdrew  and  that  same 
evening,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  at 
Wardner  went  up  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  in  a  body.  From  100  to  150  men  went 
up  there  at  the  time  the  night  shift  was  going  on  and  the  day  shift  coming  off, 
with  the  design  of  course  to  catch  all  of  them  they  could.  The  president  of  the 
Wardner  Miners'  Union,  Edward  Boyles,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
they  had  declared  a  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill.  He  called  upon  them  to  come 
down  that  night  and  join  the  union,  and  that  whatever  had  been  held  against 
them  in  the  past  would  be  forgiven,  and  they  would  be  taken  into  the  fold.  None 
of  them  went  at  that  time. 

At  that  time  we  raised  the  wages  to  the  old  scale,  that  is,  $3 Tor  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  miners,  and  the  majority  of  our  employees  were  perfectly  satisfied — 
and  never  had  made  any  complaint  anyhow;  in  fact  there  were  only  a  few  of  them 
who  had  joined  in  the  demand  of  the  miners'  union.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
April,  and  about  the  same  hour,  when  the  shifts  were  changing,  the  members 
of  the  union  went  up  to  the  mine  again,  but  this  time  in  somewhat  larger  numbers. 
I  think  200  of  them  went  up  there  that  time,  and  they  again  called  upon  the 
employees  of  the  company  to  come  down  and  join  the  union,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  the  last  chance  they  would  give  them;  that  if  they  didn't  come  down  and 
join  the  union  they  would  have  another  story  for  them  to-morrow.  There  was 
some  intimidation  at  that  time — individual  cases;  no  threats  in  a  body;  and  per- 
haps 6  or  7  men  went  with  them  at  that  time  and  joined  the  union,  but  the  major- 
ity didn't  go.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as  our  employees  were  on  their  way 
to  work  at  7  in  the  morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  mob  of  about 
150  men  at  a  point  on  the  road  leading  to  the  mine,  and  warned  back;  told  that 
they  could  not  go  to  work. 

Edward  Boyles,  president  of  the  union,  was  again  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd, 
and  when  our  foreman  came  along  on  his  way  to  work  Boyles  said  to  him. "  Mr. 
Roundy,  we  have  given  these  men  4  minutes  in  which  to  go  back;"  and  one  man 
in  the  crowd  said,  "And  2  minutes  of  that  time  is  up; "  and  another  one,  drawing 
a  revolver,  said,  "  The  man  who  is  on  this  ground  when  that  time  is  up  will  die." 
Our  men,  of  course,  turned  back.  The  mob  then  chased  some  of  them  down  the 
street.  They  entered  a  boarding  house  where  some  of  our  men  had  gone,  where 
they  lived,  and  fired  some  shots  in  the  house — fired  through  the  doors,  and  threat- 
ened to  run  them  down  the  hill.  I  should  say  also  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  had 
been  closed.  That  is  a  mine  on  the  same  vein  we  are  on,  and  adjoins  us,  and 
works  on  practically  the  same  basis,  except  it  has  always  had  a  union  crew  and 
paid  the  same  wages  we  paid  and  raised  the  scale  when  we  raised  ours.  I  think 
on  the  27th,  which  was  Thursday,  the  strike  was  declared  off  at  the  Last  Chance 
and  the  crew  went  back  to  work.  It  was  the  night  shift  on  Thursday  that  went 
back,  and  everything  then,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  quiet,  but  we  were  constantly 
receiving  warnings  that  the  union  was  going  to  do  us  up,  or  blow  us  up  and  run 
us  out,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  we  were  warned  specifically  that  on  certain 
nights  the  mill  was  going  to  be  blown  up,  but  it  was  not  blown  up  at  either  of 
these  times. 

Passing  over  Friday,  on  which  nothing  particular  occurred,  we  come  to  Satur- 
day, the  29th;  but  before  taking  up  the  events  of  the  29th,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
26th;  there  is  something  that  I  omitted.  In  addition  to  their  turning  back  our 
men  on  their  way  to  work,  part  of  the  union  crowd  captured  our  tramway.  We 
have  a  tramway  leading  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  part  of  the  crowd  captured 
that  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tied  it  up  so  that  we  could  not  operate 
it.  About  20  of  them,  armed,  captured  it  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  all 
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through  the  day  and  until  evening.  We  were  unable  to  tell  during  that  day 
whether  it  was  damaged  or  not.  We  supposed  that  it  was  damaged  and  that  it 
was  wrecked  so  that  we  could  not  use  it.  Mound  on  the  following  day,  however, 
that  it  was  uninjured;  the.y  had  simply  tied  it  so  that  it  could  not  move. 

Now,  to  come  forward  again  to  Saturday,  the  29th;  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  8  and  9  o'clock,  we  received  advice  from  a  friend  that  all  the  mines 
on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed  and  that  the  men  were  going  in  a  body  to  Wardner 
to  make  our  employees  quit.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  union  during  the  week  that  no  further  violence  would 
be  done  and  that  they  would  rely  upon  moral  suasion,  etc.;  so  when  I  received 
this  advice  I  thought  it  was  simply  a  big  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing our  men  by  force  of  numbers,  and  not  by  force  of  arms;  and  I  gave  in- 
structions to  our  superintendent  to  keep  the  men  at  work  and  let  this  crowd  that 
was  coming  down  interview  them  at  the  noon  hour,  if  they  wantefrto. 

But  very  shortly  after  that  I  received  further  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  mob 
was  armed  and  was  masked,  and  that  it  had  broken  open  a  powder  magazine  and 
stolen  a  large  quantity  of  powder.  I  then,  of  course,  realized  that  moral  suasion 
was  not  the  object  of  the  trip,  and  I  informed  our  superintendent  by  telephone  to 
get  the  men  out  of  the  mine,  and  let  them  make  for  their  own  safety.  At  the  mill 
I  did  the  same  with  the  foreman  there;  told  him  to  shut  the  mill  down;  and  I  then 
struck  out  to  look  after  my  own  safety.  Of  course,  I  had  been  representing  the 
company  and  had  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  these  organizations,  and  my  de- 
struction was  as  much  demanded  as  that  of  the  property.  With  the  company's 
property — all  of  my  household  effects — all  of  my  personal  property  was  destroyed. 

Now,  as  to  what  transpired  after  I  left  there,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell  from  my 
own  observation,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  record  I  suppose  I  can  tell  it.  The  mill 
was  destroyed  by  dynamite.  The  office  and  barn  and  some  other  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Most  of  our  buildings  were  painted  red,  and  the  order  went  forth 
to  destroy  everything  that  was  red.  It  happened  that  we  had  one  building  which 
was  not  painted  red,  and  that  was  the  only  building  of  ours  that  was  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  mob  captured  a  number  of  our  employees  in  the  vicinity  of  Kellogg.  One 
of  them  was  our  stenographer  and  one  was  an  assayer,  and  one  was  a  man  who 
worked  in  the  mill.  That  was  James  Cheyne.  These  men  they  held  prisoners 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  abused  and  vilely  cursed,  and  then  told  to 
run,  and  while  they  were  running  about  50  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  shot 
struck  the  stenographer.  His  name  is  Rogers.  The  shot  struck  him  on  the  lip 
and  made  a  very  slight  flesh  wound.  Another  shot  struck  James  Cheyne  in  the 
hip,  penetrated  his  intestines,  and  resulted  in  his  death  3  days  later.  There 
was  another  man  killed  on  that  day.  His  name  was  John  Smith.  He  was  one 
of  the  union  men,  and  his  death  was  either  accidental  or  designed,  because  he  was 
a  traitor.  After  he  was  shot  and  his  body  was  being  carried  to  the  train  many 
people  inquired  who  he  was,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  was  a  traitor.  The  wound 
from  which  he  died  was  in  his  back  and  circumstances  all  tend  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  shot  by  his  own  men  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  traitor.  After  they 
had  destroyed  the  mill  a  part  of  the  mob  headed  for  Wardner  and  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  of  that  particular  contingent,'  said,  "Let's  go  and 
clean  out  Wardner; "  and  about  80  of  them  started  apparently  with  that  inten- 
tion. Just  then  the  engine  whistled  and  they  changed  their  plans,  and  this  same 
leader  said,  "All  aboard,"  and  they  went  down,  and  the  train  had  already  pulled 
out,  but  it  backed  down  and  picked  them  up  and  took  them  away.  After  the  office 
building  was  blown  up,  and  after  the  explosion,  our  papers  and  other  valuables 
were  left  around,  and  they  were  looted  from  the  wreck. 

Now,  practically  nothing  further  transpired  until  the  following  Wednesday, 
May  8,  when  martial  law  was  declared  by  the  governor  of  this  State  and  United 
States  troops  came  into  this  district.  The  Bunker  Hill  Company  at  once  began 
to  clear  away  the  wreckage  preparatory  to  rebuilding.  It  has  had  a  large  force 
of  men  employed  in  rebuilding,  and  will  shortly  have  a  new  mill  in  operation. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  which  were  destroyed,  the  power  house  and  office, 
have  not  been  rebuilt  yet.  I  think  that  covers  the  whole  ground  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  many  men,  according  to  your  knowledge  and 
belief,  took  part  in  this  work  of  destruction? — A.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,200  to  1,400. 

Q.  Took  part  in  it? — A.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the 
commission  a  copy  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune.  It  is  headed  "  Official  paper  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners."  Its  editor  is  James  R.  Sovereign.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  local  unions  as  well.  The  account  in  this  paper  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  headed  as  follows:  "  Bunker  Hill  destroyed. 
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One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine.  Work  of 
destruction  complete.  Two  men  killed  and  one  wounded.  Soldiers  on  the  ground. 
Wholesale  arrests  to  be  made.  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district." 
There  are  parts  of  it  in  the  nature  of  an  official  utterance  by  the  people  who  took 
part  in  it.  He  works  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  through,  and  it  is  a  case 
of  persistent  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 

I  also  have  here  something  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  commission.  It 
is  entitled  "A  report  on  the  labor  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  country,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  crimes  committed  by  members  of  those  organizations." 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  prepared? — A.  By  a  newspaper  man,  and  while  not  official  in 
any  sense,  it  is  a  compilation  of  newspaper  articles  that  have  been  published  in 
this  county  for  the  last  7  or  8  years.  It  is  simply  a  scissors  collection  of  clippings. 

Q.  You  have  taken  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  it? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  it  authentic,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  correct.  It  was  handed  me  this  morn- 
ing by  another  newspaper  man.  I  have  read  it  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Is  it  signed  by  anyone? — A.  No. 

Cji.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  you  put  it  in  as  a  correct  statement  of  existing  con- 
ditions?— A.  Simply  what  it  purports  to  be  by  its  heading.  It  is  to  show  the 
criminal  nature  of  these  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  If  that,  paper  is  not  signed  by  anyone,  and  not  pre- 
pared by  yourself,  and  not  signed  by  yourself,  it  is  not  of  much  value  to  the 
commission.  If  you  wish  to  father  the  paper  and  read  it  before  this  commission, 
and  give  the  commission  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  as  to  its  contents, 
then  you  may  present  it  as  evidence,  but  without  that  I  don't  see  how  you  can. — 
A.  I  presume  there  is  no  individual  in  this  county  who  could  testify  to  all  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  report,  because  they  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
no  one  here  is  familiar  with  all  of  them.  I  know  that  it  is  prepared  from  clip- 
pings from  newspapers  published  in  the  district.  It  is  not  official:  it  was  not 
prepared  for  any  official  purpose,  but  it  is  authentic;  just  as  authentic  as  any 
current  report  would  be. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  by  men  who  harbor  no  preju- 
dice for  or  against  the  miners'  unions,  nor  against  the  operators,  nor  in  their 
favor?  Was  it  prepared  by  men  whose  love  for  fair  dealing  prompted  them  to 
prepare  it? — A.  It  was  prepared  by  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  in  this 
world,  and  a  man  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  man,  had  written  some  of 
the  notes  years  ago  that  are  now  in  this  report. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  among  which  are  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Miner,  a  newspaper  which  was  formerly  published 
in  this  city,  but  which  does  not  now  exist.  [Beading:] 

Miner,  April  28,  1894:  "  Last  Tuesday  (April  24)  the  managers  of  the  Gem  and 
Frisco  mines  were  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  purporting  to  act  by  authority  of 
the  Gem  Miners'  Union,  and  submitted  a  list  of  23  names  of  men  employed  in 
those  mines,  and  requested  that  they  be  discharged.  The  reasons  given  for  mak- 
ing this  request  were  that  the  men  in  question  form  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
community,  and  had  carried  guns  against  the  union  during  the  trouble  2  years 
ago.  We  have  been  informed — correctly,  we  believe — that  this  committee  came 
without  authority,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the  request  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  voted  down  by  Gem  Union.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
miners'  union  would  prefer  to  see  the  mines  in  operation  at  the  present  time  than  to 
see  them  close  down  rather  than  accede'tp  all  the  requirements  of  the  miners'  union. 
The  vote  of  Gem  Union  on  this  proposition  would  indicate  that  the  intelligent, 
conservative,  and  industrious  element  recognize  the  fact  that  their  chances  to 
gain  and  maintain  what  they  consider  their  just  rights  are  better  when  the  min- 
ing industry  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  prevails. 
Employers  of  labor  are  not  disposed  to  make  concessions  when  they  are  losing 
money. 

"After  the  union  had  stamped  its  seal  of  disapproval  upon  the  proposed  action, 
it  seems  that  the  minority,  who  favored  the  scheme,  got  together  and  selected  a 
committee,  with  Paddy  Burke  as  chief  spokesman,  to  wait  on  the  mine  managers 
as  above  stated." 

Miner.  June  80, 1894:  "  Much  indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  the  first  of  the 
week  when  it  was  learned  that  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  had  notified 
15  or  more  employees  of  the  Gem  mine  to  leave  the  country,  also  a  number  in  the 
Frisco.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  most  of  those  so  ordered  have  no  intention 
of  obeying  the  command,  but  propose  to  stand  upon  their  rights  as  American 
citizens." 
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Miner,  July  7, 1894:  "  On  Tuesday,  July  3,  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, about  40  masked  men  came  into  Gem  from  the  direction  of  Burke.  Their 
masks  were  rudely  made  of  burlap,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  etc. ,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  simply  had  their  faces  blacked.  Their  coats  were  turned  inside  out 
and  they  were  otherwise  disguised  by  changing  their  apparel.  Each  one  carried  a 
rifle  or  a  shotgun.  They  marched  right  down  the  railroad  track  and  crossed  over 
to  the  Gem  mill,  in  plain  view  of  all  who  were  out  on  the  street.  Some  of  them 
entered  the  mill;  subsequently  all  or  a  portion  of  them  went  up  toward  the  mid- 
dle timnel.  As  they  approached,  each  man  assumed  an  attitude  of  preparation, 
carrying  his  weapon  ready  for  instant  service.  John  Kneebone  was  at  work  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  so  stealthy  had  been  their  movements  that  they  were 
close  upon  him  before  he  observed  them.  The  instant  that  he  saw  them,  knowing 
that  they  had  been  threatening  him  for  some  weeks,  he  sprang  through  the  open 
window  and  started  to  run.  He  did  not  get  50  feet  away  from  the  shop,  however, 
before  two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession  and  John  Kneebone  rolled  down 
the  dump,  a  distance  of  30  feet,  stone  dead.  The  foremost  man  in  the  group,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  fired  at  him,  said, '  Well,  we  have  got  one  of  them.'  They  then 
inquired  the  whereabouts  of  Doc  Rogers,  and  returned  to  the  lower  tunnel,  where 
Supt.  R.  K.  Neill,  Foreman  W.  M.  Crummer,  Frank  Higgins,  and  Charles  West 
were  taken  captive  and  marched  up  the  railroad  track  by  their  masked  captors, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys.  The  wires  had  been  cut  both  above  and 
below  Gem,  which  plainly  indicated  the  determination  of  the  men  who  had  under- 
taken the  outrage. 

"An  hour  or  so  after  the  murder  was  committed  Manager  A.  B.  Campbell 
turned  over  the  horse  which  he  rode  up  to  Gem  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Kennedy,  and 
he,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hammell  and  Porter,  started  in  the  direction  that 
Superintendent  Neill  and  the  other  men  had  been  driven.  They  passed  through 
Burke,  on  past  the  Poorman  power  house,  over  the  Thompsons  Falls  trail.  When 
about  5  miles  above  Burke,  J.  M.  Porter,  who  was  riding  several  hundred  feet 
ahead  of  the  others,  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  a  couple  of  masked  men,  and  ordered 
to  go  back.  He  did  not  comply  promptly  with  this  request,  and,  during  the  few  min- 
utes that  he  engaged  them  in  conversation,  the  deputies  rode  up,  when  the  fellows 
immediately  dodged  into  the  brush  and  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
Altogether  they  saw  5  of  them,  who  were  evidently  returning  to  the  settlements 
on  Canyon  Creek.  This  occurred  about  dusk.  Several  miles  farther  on  they  came 
across  Neill  and  the  others,  where  they  had  built  a  fire  and  gone  into  camp  for  the 
night.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  were  mutual  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the 
meeting  on  both  sides.  The  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them,  and  there  they 
all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  K.  Neill  returned  and 
went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  and  the  others  went  over  to  Thompsons 
Falls,  preferring  to  go  out  of  the  country  by  that  route." 

Miner,  July  7, 1894  (editorial):  "  Kneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal 
to  obey  a  mandate  given  him  some  weeks  ago  to  leave  the  country.  He  knew 
that  the  feeling  of  hatred  held  against  him  by  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss,  was  deep  and  intense,  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  and  take  the  almost  certain  chance  of  death  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  the  right  to  earn  his  living  wherever  he  pleased." 

Miner,  July  14,  1894:  "  Last  Saturday  morning,  July  7,  about  2  o'clock,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  electric-power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
at  Wardner  by  some  party  or  parties  unknown.  The  bomb  or  other  explosive, 
which  was  meant  evidently  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  property,  fell  short  of 
its  mission  by  striking  some  obstruction  that  prevented  it  from  going  under  the 
building  or  so  close  to  it  as  to  destroy  it  absolutely.  The  building  was  badly 
shaken,  however.  Some  of  the  outer  boards  were  torn  off,  several  of  the  belts 
torn  to  pieces,  and  the  dynamo  moved  a  few  inches." 

The  Silver  Star,  published  at  Gem  by  H.  L.  Hughes,  afterwards  elected  to  the 
legislature  on  the  Populist  ticket,  and  for  a  time  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  miners'  unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  says: 

"About  2  months  ago  the  miners'  union  requested  the  Gem  Company  to  dis- 
charge those  objectionable  scabs,  and  later  on  went  to  the  men  and  advised  them 
to  leave  the  camp,  as  their  presence  here  was  sure  to  end  disastrously  sooner  or 
later.  Hence  no  blame  for  this  outrage  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  union,  as 
they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  it  by  adopting  other  and  more 
peaceable  means,  and  had  great  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  the  blame  is  due  to 
this  gang  of  their  overzealous  friends,  among  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part 
may  have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  of  their  own  individual  accord." 
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GRAND  JURY  REPORT. 

Hon.  JULIUS  HOLLEMANN,  Judge  of  said  Court: 

We  are  especially  charged  by  your  honor  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  out- 
rage of  July  3  at  the  Gem  mine  on  Canyon  Creek,  an  incident  of  which  was  the 
brutal  murder  of  John  Kneebone.  The  occurrences  of  that  day  are  known  to 
everyone  in  the  country.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1894,  a  band  of  armed  and 
masked  men,  some  40  or  50  in  number,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Gem  mine,  where 
the  workmen  were  quietly  pursuing  their  usual  avocations,  and  instructed  a  search 
for  certain  persons  working  in  the  mine,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
obnoxious  to  these  men  and  their  sympathizers.  Some  of  these  men  came  upon 
Kneebone  employed  at  his  work  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  mine.  As  Knee- 
bone,  terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  masked  men.  turned  and  fled  from 
the  shop,  2  of  the  masked  men  fired  at  him,  unarmed  and  helpless  as  he  was. 
Kneebone  was  slain  by  one  of  the  shots.  It  would  appear  that  the  commission  of 
this  foul  murder  must  have  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  masked  men,  for  they 
desisted  from  any  further  effort  to  find  all  the  men  of  whom  they  were  in  search, 
and  contented  themselves  with  taking  as  prisoners  the  superintendent  of  the  mine, 
the  foreman  of  the  mill,  and  2  of  the  workmen,  all  of  whom  they  conducted 
up  Canyon  Creek  to  the  Montana  line,  where  the  prisoners  were  turned  loose  with 
orders  not  to  return  to  the  country  under  penalty  of  death. 

The  procession  of  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  marched  past  and  in  view 
of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Gem,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  unu- 
sual occurrences  at  the  mine.  The  deputy  sheriff  at  Gem  called  upon  the  citizens 
of  Gem  to  assist  him,  but  could  prevail  upon  none  of  them  to  do  so.  He  himself 
approached  the  mob  and  remonstrated  with  them,  but  was  warned  back  with 
leveled  rifles. 

The  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  proceeded  up  Canyon  Creek,  which  is 
thickly  settled  above  the  Gem  mine,  and  in  its  course  the  procession  passed  through 
the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Burke.  The  masked  men  must  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Canyon  Creek,  and  though  masked  in  various  ways,  they  were  seen  by 
hundreds  of  their  acquaintances,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  them 
were  known  to  the  residents  of  Gem  and  Burke  as  the  procession  passed  up  the 
creek.  And  yet,  though  the  grand  jury  has  been  in  session  for  over  a  week,  and 
though  it  is  widely  known  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  sitting  mainly  for 
the  investigation  of  this  affair,  and  though  liberal  rewards  have  been  offered  by 
the  State  and  by  the  county  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  Kneebone, 
not  a  resident  of  Canyon  Creek  has  come  forward  to  testify  to  the  identity  of 
these  men;  and,  though  rumor  has  it  that  many  of  these  men  were  recognized 
by  their  prisoners,  the  exiled  men  have  departed  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
evidently  are  afraid  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury. 

We  have  summoned  before  us  such  persons  as  we  had  reason  to  believe  had  had 
'  some  opportunities  of  seeing  and  identifying  these  men,  but  have  obtained  little 
or  no  testimony  that  would  justify  us  in  finding  an  indictment  against  anyone. 

We  therefore  with  regret  suspend  our  labors  on  that' subject,  deploring  the 
condition  of  our  country  and  the  spirit  of  our  citizens,  which  either  through 
a  reign  of  terror  existing  on  Canyon  Creek  or  sympathy  with  crimes  of  this 
character,  prevents  the  bringing  of  these  murderers  to  justice;  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  coming  of  a  better  day  to  our  country, 
evidence  may  develop  which  may  justify  a  new  grand  jury  in  finding  indictments 
against  the  right  men. 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  subject  not  to  recognize  in  our  report  that  the 
outrage  at  Gem  is  but  one  feature,  perhaps  the  ugliest  one,  of  the  unfortunate 
agitation  which  has  been  going  on  now  for  over  2  years  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
in  this  country,  embittering  the  hearts  of  men  and  paralyzing  the  industries  of 
our  country. 

We  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  any  labor 
union;  we  recognize  the  good  that  labor  unions  may  do  and  have  done  for  the 
working  people  of  the  country,  and  the  advisability  of  the  wage-earners  banding 
together  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit — nay,  more,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
organizations  among  them  for  these  purposes.  Capital  is  powerful  in  and  by  itself; 
labor  is  powerful  for  its  own  good  only  when  the  sticks  are  united  and  bound 
together. 

There  are  many  good  men  among  the  labor  unions,  and  we  believe  that  there 
are  but  few  among  them  who  would  willingly  countenance  assassination  or  the 
driving  out  of  the  country  of  American  citizens  who  have  committed  no  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  it  is  the  pity  and  shame  of  too  many  labor 
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organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few  men  belong- 
ing to  them,  while  either  a  false  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  revealing  the  authors'  of  the  crimes  too  often^prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  of  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  rights 
of  labor.  Unfortunately  this  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
county  at  present  time. 

E.  H.  MOPFITT,  Foreman. 

On  October  8,  1894,  the  Morning  mine  was  started  up  on  a  cooperative  plan, 
D.  B.  Huntley  having  secured  a  lease  from  the  Morning  Mining  Company,  and  all 
the  men  being  interested  in  the  lease.  The  number  of  men  when  the  mine  started 
up  was  about  20,  which  was  increased  regularly  until  November  17.  The  report 
is  that  "  there  were  105  men  working  in  the  mine  in  addition  to  those  employed 
in  the  mill,  on  the  railroad,  and  on  oiitside  work."  On  that  day  Senator-elect 
Edward  Boyce  went  up  to  the  mine  and  as  chief  executive  of  the  Central  Miners' 
Union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  posted  the  following  notice  upon  the  door  of  the 
boarding  house: 

"NOVEMBER  17,  1894. 

"All  underground  employees  of  the  Morning  Mining  Company  is  requested  to 
join  the  Mullan  Miners'  Union  at  Heney's  Hall,  16th  instant,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  or 
7.30  p.  m. 

"  This  request  is  final.  All  underground  men  is  requested  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

"EDWARD  BOYCE, 
"President  Central  Executive  Miners'  Union." 

Some  20  or  25  of  the  men  complied  with  this  demand,  and  10  or  15  more  called 
for  their  time  and  left. 

On  November  22,  1894,  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
about  Wardner: 

' '  All  members  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  are  hereby  notified  to  attend  meet- 
ing this  evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  7.30  o'clock,  regardless  of  what  shift  you 
are  working  on,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  will  be  brought  before  said 
meeting. 

"  WILLIAM  MURPHY,  Secretary." 

This  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  resulted  in  a  rather  long  session.  It 
was  resolved  to  at  once  stop  all  work  at  the  mine  until  all  men  eligible  to  mem- 
bership were  compelled  to  join  the  union  and  the  remainder  driven  out.  In  order 
to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  several  committees  were  appointed  to  act  next 
morning.  A  committee  of  about  a  dozen  men  were  stationed  on  the  road  leading 
up  to  the  mine  so  as  to  turn  back  anyone  who  might  be  going  to  the  mine  in  quest 
of  work.  Another  committee  went  up  to  the  mine  to  warn  the  men  to  quit  work, 
informing  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  the  union  before  10  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing they  would  be  driven  out.  A  third  committee  presented  itself  at  the  office 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  as  early  as  6.30  a.m.  They  were 
admitted,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  who  was  president  of  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union,  stated  that  they  had  issued  an  order  for  all  underground  men  to 
join  the  union,  and  that  they  wanted  all  the  men  discharged  who  refused  to  join 
the  organization.  Also,  they  wanted  all  men  discharged  who  were  not  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  union,  and  that  union  men  of  the  town  should  be  put  to  work. 

The  president  further  stated  that  they  wanted  the  men  to  join  before  10  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  that  they  would  not  adjourn  until  the  matter  was  settled. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  informed  Mr.  Bradley  that  the  union  must 
be  recognized;  that  he  must  hire  only  union  men,  and  that  he  could  not  run  the 
mine  without  union  men. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  what  assurance  the  company  would  have  that  the  next 
demand  would  not  be  for  $3.50,  all  round,  per  day,  for  all  men  underground,  and 
was  told  that  it  would  have  none.  He  told  them  that  their  demand  could  not  be 
acceded  to.  The  union  then  immediately  ordered  a  strike. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  10, 1896,  a  determined  and  well-planned  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator.  The  water  power  for  the  mill  is 
supplied  by  a  large  flume  8  feet  wide  by  6  feet  high.  Just  before  midnight  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  shook  every  building  within  the  radius  of  a  mile.  The 
explosive  had  been  placed  under  the  flume,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  mill, 
blowing  out  a  section  16  feet  long.  The  machinery  at  the  mill  stopped  and  the 
electric  lights  went  out  instantly.  The  time  selected  was  when  the  mill 
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employees  were  at  supper.  Kindling  saturated  with  coal  oil  had  been  arranged 
against  the  building  at  the  most  readily  accessible  place,  and  this  was  lighted  the 
instant  the  flume  was  blown  tip.  Fortunately,  one  or  two  of  the  employees  had 
not  gone  to  their  midnight  meal  as  usual,  and  they  noticed  the  flames.  An  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  bucket  brigade  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  tire  before  any 
great  damage  was  done.  As  this  act  was  in  line  with  the  continued  threats  and 
intimations  of  the  unions,  it  did  not  occasion  any  great  surprise  in  the  community. 

The  WITNESS.  Now,  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  Miner  article  of  July  7,  1894, 
which  I  have  read,  is  one  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  district  and  charged  to 
the  miners'  union  during  the  period  which  I  have  resided  in  the  county,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  that  the  statement  of  it  here  is  an  exact  statement.  I  was  not  on  the 
ground  and  don't  know  from  my  own  observation,  but  everybody  in  the  county 
knows  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  it  was  a  true  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  and  I  know  a 
reward  of  $7,300,  if  I  remember  the  figures,  was  offered  for  the  capture  or  con- 
viction of  the  murderers. 

Now,  in  the  editorial  commenting  upon  this  crime  in  the  Miner  of  July  7, 1894, 
just  read,  it  says  that  Kneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal  to  obey  a 
mandate,  given  him  some  weeks  before,  to  leave  the  country. 

The  reason  for  the  notice  to  leave  the  country  is  this:  After  the  rioting  of  1892, 
in  which  property  was  destroyed  and  5  men  were  killed,  Kneebone  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  union  men  in  the  trials.  He  was  a  marked  man  from 
that  day,  and  was  frequently  warned  that  they  would  do  him  up,  and  this  time 
they  warned  him  specifically  to  leave  the  country,  but  he  decided  to  stay,  and  met 
his  death. 

The  item  from  the  Miner  of  July  14,  1894,  which  I  have  read,  relates  to  some- 
thing coming  under  my  own  observation;  that  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Silver  Star,  which  I  have  read,  is  a  comment 
from  the  other  side.  The  Silver  Star  was  published  at  G-em  by  H.  L.  Hughes, 
afterwards  elected  to  the  legislature. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  Frisco  mill  on  the  llth  of  July,  1892,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  a  clash  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  resulting  in  the  killing  of 
5  men,  has  been  celebrated  every  year  as  a  great  public  holiday  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  July  4  here  is  a  very  secondary  affair;  its  celebration  is  usually 
ignored,  and  all  the  jollification  and  holiday  making  is  deferred  until  July  li. 
There  are  some  accounts  in  this  report  of  it. 

I  have  also  read  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  that  was  convened  to  in  quire  in  to 
the  death  of  Kneebone,  and  that  is,  of  course,  an  official  document.  This  is 
merely  a  copy  here,  but  it  is  an  official  copy  from  the  record  of  the  district  court 
of  this  county.  It  shows  you  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  this  county. 
The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  this  town,  and  is  still  here. 

We  come  now  to  the  fall  of  1894,  when  the  strike  was  declared  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  men,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  narrative  of  events. 

Q.  Now,  reverting  to  the  more  recent  trouble;  you  stated  that  there  were  about 
1,000  men  taking  part  in  it.  Were  these  men  masked  or  in  any  way  disguised? — 
A.  The  larger  part  of  them  were,  but  not  all  of  them,  as  I  understand.  I  don't 
know  from  my  own  observation. 

Q.  What  number  of  them,  according  to  your  observation,  or  rather  according 
to  your  judgment,  were  masked? — A.  I  have  no  judgment;  it  was  merely  hearsay. 
I  did  not  see  them.  I  have  understood  there  were  150  or  200  masked. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  those  who  were  unmasked  participated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  were  they  simply  there  as  sight-seers? — A.  I  think  they  were 
there  to  participate.  Those  who  did  the  active  work  were  armed,  but  there  were 
others  who  were  not  armed,  because  they  didn't  have  arms  enough  to  go  around. 

Q.  Those  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  property  were  armed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  destruction  of  the  property,  men  need  not  necessarily  be  armed,  need 
they? — A.  They  probably  anticipated  resistance. 

Q.  From  the  employees  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  employees  of  your  company  armed? — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Were  there  no  available  arms  in  or  around  the  company's  property? — A.  The 
company  had  about  10  or  a  dozen,  possibly  15  rifles. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  your  employees  belonged  to  the  State  militia? — A.  Do  you 
mean  our  employees  as  a  whole? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Any  part  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  belong  to  the  State  militia  by  request  of  the  company  or  of  their 
own  volition? — A.  That  I  don't  know;  but  so  far  as  that  goes,  more  than  50  of  our 
former  employees  are  now  in  Manila.  When  the  volunteers  were  called  for  last 
year  a  company  was  organized  in  Wardner  of  84  or  85  men,  of  whom  over  50  left 
good  positions  in  our  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  receiving  notice  or  warning  prior  to  the  destruction  of  that 
property;  did  the  warning  you  received  come  to  you  verbally  or  in  writing? — A. 
Came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  telegram. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  by  anyone  in  authority? — A.  It  was  not  signed  by  anyone. 

Q.  In  the  miners'  union? — A.  It  was  not  signed  at  all. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  warning  from  the  union? — A.  Not  from  the  union. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  certain  men  receiving  notices  to  leave;  have  you  any  informa- 
tion tending  to  show  that  these  men  received  notices  from  the  union  or  by  order 
of  the  union? — A.  They  received  their  notices  from  officers  of  the  union  in  some 
of  the  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  notice  the  result  of  any  action  taken  by  the  union,  to  your  knowl- 
edge or  in  your  opinion? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
The  work  of  the  union  is,  of  course,  done  in  secret  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  know  absolutely  what  they  do. 

Q.  According  to  what  you  have  read  from  a  report  of  a  certain  jury,  which 
you  state  according  to  your  belief  is  correct,  are  not  a  large  majority  of  these 
union  men  law-abiding? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  are  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  would  the  small  minority  who  are  said  to  be  lawless  try 
to  take  any  action  in  the  union  contemplating  the  destruction  of  property  or  the 
commission  of  crime? — A.  As  to  that  we  can  only  judge  from  the  actual  fact. 

Q.  Action  has  been  taken? — A.  Such  action  has  been  taken.  If  these  men  were 
law-abiding  generally,  they  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  magazine  being  broken  open  for  the  purpose  of  getting  dyna- 
mite by  which  this  destruction  of  property  could  be  accomplished;  are  you  in 
possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that  this  magazine  was  actually  broken 
open? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  matter  of  record;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
case  which  was  just  concluded  in  the  district  court  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  officers  of  any  other  company  encour- 
aging this  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  throwing  their  magazines  open? — A.  No;  we  have  no  such  information. 

Q.  For  that  purpose? — A.  No. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  guns  that  were  used  by  the  members  of  the  union,  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  first  guns  imported  into  this  district  were  not 
imported  by  the  operators  of  mines? — A.  That  goes  back  before  my  time.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  trouble  of  1892? — A.  I  was  not.     I  came  here  in  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  offer  us  as  to  that  particular  importation  of 
guns? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any. information  to  offer  as  a  matter  of  belief,  if  not  as  to  your 
personal  knowledge? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  was;  that  is,  I  have  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  belief  it  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  I  believe  it  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  men  imported  into  this  district  immedi- 
ately following  the  strike  of  1892  incited  riots  and  trouble? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that  at  all;  there  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  during  my 
residence  here. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  current  information  in  this  district  that  such  was  the  case — 
that  the  men  imported  frequently  stated,  "We  must  have  a  fight  or  lose  our 
jobs"? — A.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  it  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  understanding  you  had  with  your  miners  when  you  first . 
began  operations  after  a  suspension  of  a  number  of  months,  you  stated  you  had 
an  understanding  with  them  that  outside  men  should  receive  $2.50  per  day  and 
inside  men  $3  per  day  until  the  market  value  of  your  product  had  reached  a  given 
point? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  when  it  reached  that  point  wages  would  be  advanced.  Were  wages 
advanced  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product? — A.  They 
have  never  reached  that  point  yet,  but  wages  have  been  raised,  notwithstanding. 

Q.  The  Last  Chance  mine  you  stated,  I  believe,  employed  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  paid  the  same  wages  as  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  In  this  case  I  don't  expect  you  to  answer  for  the  action  of  any  other  com- 
pany than  your  own.  If  your  position  be  correctly  understood  by  the  commission, 
it  is  simply  this,  that  you  refused  some  time  prior  to  this,  some  years  ago,  and  still 
continue  to  refuse,  to  pay  the  uniform  scale  of  wages,  because  the  mill  product  of 
your  mine  is  less  valuable  per  ton  as  a  general  rule  than  is  the  mill  product  of 
other  mines,  and  because  the  cost  of  production  is  somewhat  greater? — A.  That 
is  what  influenced  the  company;  but  I  should  say  that  what  you  refer  to  as  the 
uniform  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  uniform  scale;  it  has  not  been  paid  at  Wardner 
even  by  the  mines  which  have  employed  union  men. 

Q.  Does  the  union  not  seek  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  in  all  of  the 
mining  camps? — A.  I  believe  so.  One  thing  you  should  understand  in  connection 
with  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  Wardner  district  and  the  district  here  on  Canyon 
Creek  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  mines  are  operated  are  very  differ- 
ent. On  Canyon  Creek  the  mines  are  what  are  known  as  shaft  mines,  operated 
through  shafts,  and  are  wet  and  at  a  considerable  depth.  We  operate  through 
tunnels,  and  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  mine  is  comparatively  dry,  and  we 
have  a  great  many  openings  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  ventilation  is  good.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  our  men  don't  have  to  buy  gum  clothes,  which  they  do  have 
to  buy  on  Canyon  Creek.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  board  on  Canyon  Creek  is  $7 
per  week;  with  us  it  is  $6  per  week;  and,  taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, the  man  with  us  works  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  his  health  and 
safety  and  has  more  net  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month  than  the  men  who  are 
working  in  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  Have  your  miners  evidenced  a  satisfaction  with  the  wages  they  have 
received  during  these  years  past  ? — A.  Yes;  there  has  never  been  any  complaint 
about  that, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Who  was  your  agreement  made  with  in  1895;  with  your 
own  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  nonunion  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  made  the  request  that  the  mine  should  be  opened  by  petition? — 
A.  The  men  who  had  previously  worked  for  us,  the  nonunion  men.  They  had 
shut  down  in  1894,  and  the  men  had  mostly  scattered;  but  there  were  of  course 
a  great  many  nonunion  men  who  had  remained  around  there  expecting  that  the 
mine  would  start  up  again,  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  leaving 
until  they  were  convinced  that  the  mine  was  not  going  to  be  opened  again.  They 
remained  there  a  long  time  in  the  hopes  that  there  would  be  a  resumption  of 
operations,  and  these  men,  together  with  the  merchants  in  the  town,  the  business 
men  generally,  waited  upon  the  company  a  number  of  times  and  finally  made 
this  petition. 

Q.  The  petition  came  from  former  employees  and  business  men  of  the  town? — 
A.  Yes;  residents. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  your  company  lived  up  to  that  agreement  absolutely? — A. 
It  has  more  than  lived  up  to  it;  it  has  advanced  the  wages  before  the  price  obtained 
at  which  the  advance  in  wages  was  to  go  into  effect. 

Q.  In  1894  you  say  you  employed  a  mixture? — A.  Yes;  we  did  not  discriminate. 
We  didn't  ask  the  men  whether  they  were  union  or  nonunion  men. 

Q,.  Have  you  at  all  times  paid  as  high  wages  as  the  union  mines  around  Ward- 
ner?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  always  paid  at  Wardner  as  high  wages  as  the  other  mines  at 
Wardner? — A.  Yes.  There  is  but  one  other  mine  there  operating  on  the  same 
vein  besides  ours,  and  that  is  the  Last  Chance;  and  that  has  always  paid  the 
same  wages. 

Q.  Did  the  miners'  union  object  to  the  wages  paid  at  the  Last  Chance? — A. 
They  did,  and  in  April  there  was  a  strike  which  lasted  3  or  4  days. 

Q.  Prior  to  last  April  what  action  did  they  take  in  respect  to  these  wages? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of.  The  union  scale  is  $3.50  per  day  all  around,  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  men  alike;  but  the  union  has  been  willing  to  grant  a  sort  of  dispensa- 
tion in  Wardner  so  that  their  men  might  accept  less  than  the  union  scale,  less 
than  $3.50  per  day  all  around,  in  order  to  keep  their  organization  alive. 

Q.  When  were  they  willing  to  do  this? — A.  Right  along  in  Wardner.  That  is 
the  way  the  Last  Chance  mine  worked  union  men  at  less  than  what  is  known  as 
the  union  scale. 

Q.  Then  were  you  paying  last  April,  when  the  mill  was  blown  up,  the  wages 
which  the  union  was  willing  that  the  Last  Chance  men  should  work  for? — A. 
Exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Then  the  complaint  the  union  had  against  you  was  that  you  would  not 
employ  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  employ  members  of  that  union? — A.  We  have  no  protest 
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no  kick  against  organized  labor.  If  organized  labor  will  attend  to  its  own  affairs 
and  permit  us  to  ran  our  business  as  may  seem  best  in  our  judgment,  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  against  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  you  would  not  employ  members  of  the  union? — A.  No; 
we  don't  put  that  on  general  grounds,  because  there  has  been  a  new  labor  organi- 
zation formed  in  Wardner  lately,  and  I  think  probably  100  of  our  employees 
belong  to  it,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  an  organization  of  labor  sprang  into  existence, 
such  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  would  attend  to  its  own  affairs  and  permit  you 
to  run  your  business  according  to  your  best  judgment,  and  treat  with  your  com- 
pany and  your  company  with  it  as  you  believe  the  rights  of  both  sides  demand 
you  would  not  discriminate  against  the  members  of  such  an  organization? — A.  We 
would  rather  they  would  do  so;  then  there  would  be  someone  that  we  could  treat 
with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Let  us  understand,  in  a  brief  statement,  what  your 
objection  is  under  existing  conditions  in  this  county  or  community? — A.  The  con- 
ditions in  this  district  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  the  managers  of  the 
mines  have  no  voice  in  the  management;  they  are  managers  nominally  and  not 
in  fact;  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  unions  the  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  mines  dare  not  discharge  a  man  for  any  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty  for  fear  of  his  life;  they  must  put  on  a  man  whether  they  need 
him  or  not  because  the  members  of  the  union  or  officers  of  the  union  say,  "Here's 
a  man  that  must  be  taken  care  of."  Now,  that  is  not  business;  it  is  certainly 
unjust  to  the  companies,  and  it  certainly  can  not  be  good  business  for  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Now,  what  officer  of  the  unions  gave  assurance  preceding  the  blowing  up  of 
the  mill  that  no  injury,  no  violence,  should  take  place? — A.  Edward  Boyles, 
president  of  the  Wardner  union,  made  such  a  statement. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  To  several  merchants  of  Wardner. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  so? — A.  Yes;  I  know  it  is  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  value  of  your  property  destroyed? — A.  The  value  of  it,  I 
would  say,was  from  $200.000  to  $250,000.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  that  is  in  the 
destruction  of  papers  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  was  the  man  Smith,  who  was  shot? — A.  I  think  he  was  from 
the  Tiger-Poorman;  he  was  from  Burke  anyhow. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  t  from  anything  you  have  heard,  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  charge  or  belief  that  he  was  a  traitor? — A.  Well,  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  did  not  want  to  come  down  to  Wardner;  that  he  offered  $50  to 
be  let  off,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Burke,  but  that  he  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  come  down.  He  was  shot  by  members  of  the  party,  the  strikers  or  rioters. 
I  understand  he  made  a  detour  on  the  side  of  the  hill  fronting  our  office;  that 
after  some  firing  had  been  done,  one  man  shot  and  this  man  fell;  the  wound  was 
in  his  back,  and  it  was  inflicted  by  one  of  his  own  party.  They  claim  it  to  be  an 
accident,  but  at  first  when  they  were  in  the  full  flush  of  the  their  victory,  as  they 
supposed,  and  some  people  asked  who  it  was  that  was  shot,  they  simply  replied 
that  it  was  a  traitor. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  armed  that  day,  and  did  they  fire  any  shots  at  the 
strikers? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Were  these  men  told  to  run,  when  1  was  killed  and  1  wounded? — A.  They 
were  men  employed  by  the  company,  and  they  took  them  on  that  score. 

Q.  They  told  them  to  run  and  then  shot? — A.  Yes;  shot  2  of  them. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  third  one? — A.  He  jumped  in  the  river  and  swam  away. 

Q.  He  escaped? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  on  the  train  to  Wardner? — A.  About  1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  believe  that  a  brave  and  determined  sheriff  of 
this  county  could  have  gathered  a  posse  and  have  prevented  the  mob  from  carry- 
ing out  their  designs  on  this  property? — A.  I  believe  if  there  had  been  a  brave  and 
determined  sheriff  there  would  have  been  no  gathering  on  that  day.  In  my  nar- 
rative I  avoided  the  discussion  of  that,  as  it  looked  somewhat  political,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  the  sheriff  has  been  removed  from  his 
office  for  neglect  of  duties.  And  I  might  have  said  in  my  narrative  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  events  of  that  week  that  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  when  our  men  were 
stopped  on  their  way  to  work  and  our  tramway  captured  by  the  mob,  the  sheriff 
was  notified  of  the  condition,  and  one  of  the  men  working  for  us  who  had  previ- 
ously been  a  deputy  sheriff  in  1894  in  the  Kneebone  matter — I  mentioned  his  name  in 
reading  from  the  record  which  I  submmitted — J.  M.  Porter,  who  is  an  engineer  and 
who  at  present  is  working  for  us,  that  day  he  called  up  the  sheriff  and  asked  to  be 
appointed  a  deputy,  and  the  sheriff  refused  to  appoint  him,  but  said  he  would 
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come  down  and  investigate  it.  That  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  that  conversation  took  place,  and  the  sheriff  turned  up  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  said  I  had  better  get  together 
with  the  union  and  settle  it.  I  told  him  that  we  had  no  differences  with  the  union; 
that  though  some  of  our  men  had  quit  work,  we  still  had  a  full  crew  and  were 
satisfied,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  preserve  order;  that  our  men  would  attempt 
to  go  to  work  that  evening  on  the  night  shift,  and  the  day  shift  would  attempt  to 
go  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  see  that  they  got  there 
and  were  not  interfered  with.  He  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  the  men  got 
there  without  any  further  molestation.  And  when  he  was  there  at  our  office  on 
that  occasion  he  was  shown  a  notice  warning  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  ground, 
and  he  was  asked  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  putting  that  notice  up  on 
the  hillside,  and  he  said  no,  and  the  notice  was  put  up  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  a  private  road  leading  to  the  mine?  Is  the  road  one  built  by  your 
company? — A.  It  leads  to  the  mine  and  nowhere  else.  He  came  down  to  my  office 
at  the  mill  on  the  following  day  and  wanted  to  know  what  that  notice  meant.  I 
told  him  it  meant  that  we  didn't  want  a  crowd  of  men  going  up  to  the  mine  with- 
out our  permission.  This  was,  you  understand,  after  the  two  delegations  of  the 
union  had  been  there  intimidating  and  trying  to  induce  our  men  to  go  down 
town.  And  the  sheriff  then  said  it  was  a  public  road  and  anybody  had  a  right  to 
go  upon  it.  I  said  it  was  not  a  public  road;  that  it  had  only  been  in  existence 
since  we  built  it,  and  it  ran  to  our  property  and  nowhere  else.  He  said:  "  Well, 
if  a  body  .of  men  want  to  go  up  that  road,  armed  or  unarmed,  I  am  going  to  see 
that  they  go;  and  if  anyone  interferes  with  them  and  there  is  any  blood  shed  I 
will  hold  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  responsible."  Well,  no  further 
crowd  went  up  and  nothing  transpired  so  far  as  that  goes.  I  mention  that 
simply  to  show  the  leanings  of  the  man  toward  riotous  acts  instead  of  toward  the 
preservation  of  order. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  martial  law  which  is  now  prevailing  here  in  this 
district  is  a  result  of  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  the  civil  officers  of  this 
county? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question  of  it.  After  that 
armed  mob  of  1,000  or  more  men,  a  great  many  of  them  armed  and  masked,  had 
just  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  and  taken  the  lives  of  two  men,  the  sheriff 
telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  this  State  that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

Q.  Who  applied  to  the  governor  to  send  the  military? — A.  I  don't  think  any- 
body did;  I  think  he  sent  them  of  his  own  volition.  I  had  previously  applied  to 
the  governor  for  protection  earlier  in  the  week,  telling  him  that  the  county  officers 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  trouble.  He  wired  to  the  sheriff  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  the  sheriff  replied  that  there  was  no  trouble;  that  there  had  been  a  few 
men  out  that  morning,  but  that  everything  was  quiet  and  that  he  had  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand  and  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dissuade 
these  men  from  their  purpose  on  the  29th,  he  having  gone  up  with  them  on  the 
train? — A.  I  only  know  from  his  testimony;  I  guess  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
That  he  made  a  speech  to  them;  said,  "In  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  I  call  upon  you  to  disperse."  Then  they  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  care:  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  lost  in  the  neghborhood  of  $250,000  worth  of  property? — 
A.  Yes;  that  includes  the  mill  property,  buildings,  and  some  valuable  papers. 

Q.  Does  your  company  intend  to  seek  indemnification  from  the  State  for  the 
loss? — A.  That  matter  is  now  under  advisement  by  the  company's  legal  advisers. 
I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  and  can  not  say  anything  about  it  now. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  nationalities  of  the  men 
employed  in  your  mines? — A  Well,  the  majority  of  them  are  Americans.  I  think 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  are  Americans. 

Q.  Native  Americans? — A.  Native-born  Americans. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  25  per  cent? — A.  They  are  mostly  English  and  Cana- 
dians. When  1  speak  of  English,  I  mean  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welshmen,  and 
Cornishmen.  There  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  Canadians,  and  there  has  been  a 
small  representation  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  5  or  G 
Italians,  I  can  not  tell  the  number  exactly  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
We  have  2  or  3  Italians  working  for  us  now.  They  are  good  men  and  have  been 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years — good,  steady,  reliable  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  nationality  generally  of  the  miners  in  this 
district? — A.  No,  I  have  not  except  general  hearsay;  that  is,  that  they  are  to  a 
a  large  extent  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  a  majority  of  them  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  do  you  think? — A.  I  have 
not  known  to  what  extent  they  have  increased  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  They 
have  increased  a  great  deal  in  number  here. 
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Q  Have  you  ever  understood  that  the  men  of  these  nationalities — Swedes  and 
Norwegians — are  given  to  lawlessness? — A.  No;  not  necessarily  so. 

Q  Have  they  not  a  reputation  for  being  as  a  general  thing  a  law-abiding 
people? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Considering  them  as  a  race,  I  should  call  them  a 
law-abiding  people. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  leaders  of  that  mob,  so  far  as  you  know,  men  of  either  of 
those  races? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  just  who  the  leaders  were.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  nmch  sought  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  proclamation  that  was  signed  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  approved  by  General  Merriam? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France, 
the  acting  sheriff  at  this  time,  and  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  were  the 
authors  of  it. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  do  it? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  have  seen  these  forms  for  permits,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  similar  forms  of  permits  for  the  use  of  people  seeking  employ- 
ment in  your  mines  previously? — A.  No. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  martial  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nothing  like  them  at  all? — A.  No;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  workers  have  to  sign  any  paper  then  whatever? — A.  Yes 
they  had  to  sign  an  application  for  employment  which  should  state  where  they 
were  born,  whether  married  or  single,  whether  an  American  citizen  or  not,  for 
whom  they  last  worked  and  why  they  quit,  and  give  references. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  none  but  American  citizens? — A.  We  are 
bound  under  the  law  to  employ  only  American  citizens  or  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  such. 

Q.  Is  this  a  recent  law? — A.  Passed  about  4  years  ago,  I  think.  That  is  the 
reason  we  used  that  application,  so  as  to  get  at  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Does  your  application  forbid  men  from  belonging  to 
the  union? — A.  It  does  not  mention  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  application? — A.  I  will  submit 
one.  [Said  application  is  as  follows:] 

BUNKER  HILL  AND  SULLIVAN   M.  AND  C.  CO. 
Application  for  employment. 

All  applicants  must  furnish  the  following  information: 
Full  name, 


Present  address, . 

Nationality, .     Married  or  single,  —     — . 

If  married,  where  does  family  reside?  — . 

What  was  last  employment?    -       — . 
Name  and  address  of  last  employer,  —    — . 

Name  and  address  of  last  foreman,  — . 

When  did  you  work  there?    . 

How  long?    . 

Why  did  you  leave?    . 

Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    .     If  so,  produce  papers. 

If  not,  have  you  declared  your  intention  to  become  such?  — . 

Can  you  read  and  write  the  English  language?  — . 

Wardner,  Idaho, ,  189—. 

Signed. 

References. 

Give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  you  refer: 

Name,  —  — . 

Address,  —    — . 

Name,  —  — . 

Address,  —    — . 

Name, 


Address,  —    — . 

Result  of  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  mob,  after  destroying  your 
concentrator,  did  not  then  destroy  your  mine? — A.  I  don't  know.     Of  course  I 
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believe  it  was  their  intention  to  run  everybody  out  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  As 
I  stated  in  my  narrative,  in  that  day's  proceedings  one  of  the  leaders  said.  "  Now 
let's  go  and  clean  out  Wardner,"  and  a  body  of  them  started  apparently  with 
that  intention,  but  a  diversion  was  occasioned  by  the  engine  whistling  and  turn- 
ing them  back.  Fearing  they  would  be  left,  they  went  down  to  the  depot. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  powder  magazine  was  broken  open.  It  was  not  opened 
with  a  key,  was  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  from  my  own  observation,  of 
course,  but  it  has  been  testified  to  in  court,  and  the  broken  locks  were  produced 
in  evidence  in  court,  and  the  manager  of  the  mine  says  the  magazine  was  broken 
open,  and  testified  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  magazine  came  to  him 
early  in  the  morning  and  told  him  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  and  he  didn't 
want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  turned  his  keys 
into  the  office.  He  said  powder  was  to  be  taken  from  the  magazine. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  would  not  object  to  union  men  in  your  employ  if  they 
would  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Do  you  concede  that  having  a  voice  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  hours  of  employment,  the  wages  they  receive,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  labor  would  be  their  own  affairs? — A.  Yes;  certainly.  I  believe 
men  have  a  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  get  as  much  money  as 
they  can  for  their  work,  as  long  as  they  are  law  abiding;  and  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  can  possibly  object  to  it.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there  are 
100  men  employed  in  a  mine  and  99  of  them  are  dissatisfied  and  1  man  is  satisfied, 
that  1  man  has  a  right  to  work  in  that  mine  if  he  wants  to  and  the  other  99  have 
not  a  right  to  drive  hini  out. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  first  place 
the  mines  at  Wardner  are  low  grade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  second  place  living  is  cheaper? — A.  Yes;  board  is  $1  per  week  less. 

Q.  And  in  the  third  place  it  is  a  dry  mine,  while  those  in  the  upper  district  are 
wet? — A.  Yes;  and  you  will  understand  also  that  in  a  shaft  mine,  by  reason  of 
the  great  cost  of  sinking  shafts,  they  usually  have  but  one  on  the  property;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ventilation  is  all  through  that  one  shaft. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that,  placing  your  conditions  against  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  other  mines,  the  wages,  though  not  numerically  so  large, 
were  really  as  large  as  the  wages  of  the  other  mines? — A.  Yes,  they  are  really  as 
high.  Our  miners  get  $3.50  per  day,  and  in  fact  are  better  off  by  50  cents  per 
day,  for  they  get  as  much  as  they  pay  up  here  in  wet  mines,  and  the  laborer  with 
us  is  just  as  well  off  as  against  the  miner  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  miner  with  us 
will  save  that  much  in  gum  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Then  your  wages  are  50  cents  per  day  less? — A.  The 
miners'  wages  are  just  the  same,  and  they  get  the  difference  of  50  cents  per  day 
net  result  over  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Who  objects? — A.  The  miners  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  affect  a  belief  that  the  other  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  will 
reduce  the  wages  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  pays.  There  has 
never  been  any  disposition  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  any  desire  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  conditions  were  as  bad,  your  ventilation  as  bad,  and  your  living 
as  high,  as  in  the  upper  mines,  and  your  pay  50  cents  per  day  less,  then  it  would 
result  in  all  of  your  miners  coming  up  here  and  leaving  your  mine  alone? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  necessary  result? — A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition;  have  you  a  worse  class  of  miners  or  better? — A.  We 
think  we  have  better. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  a  better  class? — A.  Yes.  It  is  said  by  union  men  that 
you  can  not  run  a  mine  with  scabs,  but  we  have  run  one  for  4  or  5  years  without 
union  men. 

Q.  Is  it  often  the  case  with  a  mine  that  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  day  paid  to 
labor  marks  the  difference  between  the  ability  to  run  and  not  to  run? — A.  Yes, 
at  times,  and  at  other  times  it  would  not  be.  For  instance,  as  stated,  we  paid 
$2.50  and  $3  in  1896,  and  we  lost  money  for  a  number  of  months.  Prices  at  that 
time  were  very  low. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  lead  was  so  low? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  certain  mining  communities  can  pay  higher  prices  than 
others? — A.  Some  mines,  of  course,  make  larger  profits  than  others,  and  would 
not  be  closed  down  by  paying  higher  wages. 

Q.  Well,  a  really  low-grade  camp  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  as  high  wages 
as  a  high-grade  camp,  can  it? — A.  No;  and  at  the  same  time  get  any  returns  for 
the  capital  invested.  Of  course  capital  invested  might  get  some  return,  but  it 
has  no  encouragement  to  continue. 
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Q.  Suppose  wages  were  $5  per  day,  how  would  that  affect  the  mining  business 
in  a  low-grade' camp? — A.  it  would  stop  it. 

Q.  And  how  would  that  affect  the  mining  industry  generally? — A.  It  would 
cripple  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  for  a  time  you  were  shut  down,  and  you  had 
no  idea  of  starting  up  while  the  price  of  lead  was  so  low? — A.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  1895. 

Q.  And  it  was  through  the  application  of  your  men  and  others,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  certain  concessions  would  be  made,  that  you  started  up? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Then,  as  conditions  improved,  you  offered  to  share  the  benefits  with  the 
men? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Then  the  interference  came  from  the  mines  above  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  complaint  in  your  mines? — A.  No;  no  complaint  at 
all  until  this  committee  waited  on  me  on  the  23d  day  of  April.  I  had  never  heard 
a  complaint  or  anything  that  led  me  to  believe  that  anything  but  perfect  satisfac- 
tion prevailed  in  the  mine. 

Q.  What  are  your  men  doing  now? — A.  About  125  of  them  are  working  in  the 
mine;  35  of  them  are  in  the  tunnel  we  are  driving  and  the  rest  of  our  employees 
are  in  and  around  the  mill  and  in  the  construction  work  outside. 

Q.  You  are  restoring  the  mill? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  blowing  up  of  that  mill  affect  the  mining  industry  in  Ward- 
ner? — A.  Except  for  the  fact  that  we  did  work  which  we  otherwise  would  not  have 
done  in  order  to  keep  our  crew  together,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  organization 
there.  The  miners  would  have  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  work. 

Q.  Did  you  reduce  your  force  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  property? — A. 
We  gave  work  to  all  of  them  that  we  possibly  could  in  clearing  away  the  wreck- 
age and  helping  in  the  reconstruction.  Of  course  the  most  of  them  were  not  com- 
petent to  do  millwright  work,  because  it  is  out  of  their  line  of  work,  but  we 
employed  as  many  as  we  could  in  clearing  up,  etc.  We  employed  our  old  men, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  over  300  men  on  our  pay  roll. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  your  pay  roll  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  mill? — A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  replace  this  mill? — A.  Well,  the  new  mill  is 
almost  ready  to  start  now.  Half  of  it  is  now  ready,  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
will  be  ready  to  start  by  the  end  of  August. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  generally  about  mining  in  Idaho;  is  it  thriving? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is.  I  think  it  is.  Of  course  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it 
outside  of  this  county.  I  am  pretty  closely  confined  here  by  my  duties,  but  I 
think  that  the  business  is  very  prosperous  in  this  county,  and  has  been  until  the 
late  troubles. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  mining  improving  or  retrograding? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  improving.  I  know  in  the  town  of  Wardner,  near 
where  our  mine  is,  a  great  many  of  our  employees  have  been  able  to  build  or 
buy  homes  for  themselves.  They  have  50  or  60  new  houses  built  there  within 
three  years;  and  that  is  certainly  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  a  little  place  like  that; 
it  means  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  the  inclination  of  your  men  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  become  a 
part  of  your  plant? — A.  It  is.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  is 
also  a  part  of  our  policy  and  our  purpose  to  encourage  them,  and  we  do  it  by 
building  homes  for  the  men  and  permitting  them  to  pay  for  them  at  so  much  per 
month  as  rent  for  them  until  they  have  paid  for  and  own  them;  or,  if  they  want 
to  pay  for  them  down,  we  will  loan  them  the  money  and  they  can  pay  it  back 
in  that  way,  so  much  per  month,  $10  per  month  or  such  larger  sum  as  they  choose. 

Q.  You  make  an  effort  to  keep  your  men  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  plant? — 
A.  Yes;  most  of  our  men  stay  with  us  a  long  time.  I  think  if  you  should  get  the 
honest  opinion  of  miners  who  have  worked  for  us  they  would  say  that  it  is  the 
best  mine  in  the  district  to  work  in. 

Q.  All  of  your  trouble  has  come  from  outside  of  your  own  affairs? — A.  Yes. 
We  have  men  working  for  us  who  have  worked  for  us  for  5,  6,  or  7  years.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  told  me  during  the  month  of  April,  that 
that  he  didn't  have  a  man  working  for  him  who  had  been  there  6  months. 

Q.  Does  the  Last  Chance  run  on  the  union  scale? — A.  Not  on  the  union  scale, 
but  employing  union  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  a  rate  of  $5  per  day  would 
close  down  the  mines?— A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  It  would  close  down  a 
majority  of  the  mines.  1  would  not  say  that  it  would  close  down  all  the  mines. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  value  of  their  product? — A.  I  can  say  that  the  majority  of 
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mines  could  not  stand  that  increase  in  their  expenses.  There  would  not  be  any 
profit,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  object  in  running  them.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  not  merely  to  find  employment  for  the  men  but  for  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  value  of  your  ore  increasing  to  a  point  where 
$5  per  day  could  be  paid  and  a  profit  made  on  the  capital? — A.  That  is  not  impossi- 
ble; but  the  experience  of  13  years  has  never  shown  it  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  which  you  have  named,  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  in  other  mines  in  this  section,  you  have  a  pecu- 
liarly located  mine,  being  a  drift  mine  and  draining  itself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  some  of  the  other  mines  are  shaft  mines,  producing  a  great  deal  of 
water? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cost  of  removing  water  from  mines  is  quite  expensive,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  cost  is  saved  to  your  company  as  compared  with  the  others?— A. 
Exactly,  and  against  that  it  costs  something  to  run  the  tunnels.  We  are  now 
running  a  tunnel  to  tap  the  mine  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  will  be  about  9,000 
feet  long  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

Q.  Do  the  shaft  mines  not  also  require  tunnels  underground? — A.  When  they 
reach  the  vein  they  have  to  drift  on  it,  and  that  would  correspond  with  us  to  what 
we  call  our  cross-cut  tunnel,  which  is  going  through  barren  rock,  and  which  costs 
us  a  great  deal  of  money  in  timbering.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  in 
timbering. 

Q.  Does  sinking  a  deep  shaft  such  as  you  have  in  the  mines  in  this  section  equal 
the  cost  of  driving  such  a  tunnel  as  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  shaft? — A.  They  have  sunk  1,600  feet  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
These  shafts  can  be  sunk  for  $50  per  foot,  and  a  thousand-foot  shaft  would  be 
$50,000,  as  against  $200,000  for  our  tunnel. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  material  to  the  surface  during  the  life  and 
operation  of  a  shaft  mine  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  same  material  to 
the  surface  in  a  drift  mine  or  through  a  tunnel? — A.  That  would  depend  some- 
what upon  the  conditions.  It  will  cost  less  in  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  to 
deliver  the  ore  from  where  it  is  broken  to  the  mill  than  it  will  with  us,  for  the 
reason  that  our  mill  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  mine  and  our  ore  has  to 
be  delivered  by  tramway.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  hoist  their  ore  to  the  top 
of  the  mine,  and  then  it  is  right  at  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  made  to  arbitrate  this  late  unpleasantness  before  the 
riot  of  April  29,  in  which  your  property  was  destroyed? — A.  I  did  not  consider 
there  was  anything  to  arbitrate,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  dispute  between  us 
and  our  employees.  The  miners  at  Wardner  had  an  organization,  biit  with  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  we  didn't  have  anything  to  arbitrate  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  majority  of  your  employees  were  interested  in  the  case 
and  prepared  to  make  a  demand  for  higher  wages? — A.  No;  there  was  no 
majority. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  arbitrate  the  dispute? — A. 
The  governor  wired  calling  attention  to  certain  sections  of  the  statute  on  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  good  case  and  really  had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  why  did  you 
fear  to  submit  the  position  of  your  company  to  a  fair  and  impartial  board? — A. 
We  would  not  fear  that. 

Q.  Your  recent  statement  is  that  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  with  them — no 
demand? — A.  I  didn't  make  any  statement  at  all.  I  simply  say  that  to  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  made  that  statement  to  the  governor. — A.  No;  I  made  no 
statement  to  the  governor. 

Q.  Your  position  at  that  time  was  not  a  case  for  arbitration? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  unions  after  this  property  was  destroyed,  is 
it  true  that  some  of  the  houses  of  union  men  were  invaded  by  the  troops  and  arti- 
cles or  property  of  the  unions  taken? — A.  1  believe  so;  not  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge or  observation;  but  I  believe  it  was  done  under  the  authority  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  any  instances  in  which  the  troops  confiscated  any  records 
that  went  to  show  that  the  miners'  union  had  taken  any  action  looking  to  the 
destruction  of  this  property?  Do  the  records  expose  any  action  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  records,  and  therefore  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  such  records  were  obtained  by  the  authorities  that  they 
would  make  them  public? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
authorities.  I  don't  know  what  records  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  know  that  the  securing  of  such  records  and  the  publicity  of 
them  would  be  evidence  against  the  miners'  union  that  could  not  be  refuted? — A. 
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Yes;  I  also  know  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  prompted  by  the  miners' 
union  or  any  other  organization  whatever  it  would  not  be  on  record.  They  would 
not  put  it  on  record. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would  not  put  it  on  record? — A.  I  believe  they  would  not 
put  it  on  record. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  proclamation  and  this  permit  system?  Being 
a  strange  procedure,  to  say  the  least,  and  something  that  I  believe  has  never  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  commission  before,  and  all  being  new  to  us,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  is  sought  by  the  permit  system,  and  what  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  governor  and  the  auditor  of  the  State  to  issue  the  proclamation, 
and  whether  or  not  the  employers  in  this  section  of  the  country  look  upon  it  with 
favor? — A.  I  don't  know  what  influences,  if  any,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  governor  or  the  auditor  to  issue  that  proclamation.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  do  not  look  upon  it  with  disfavor,  and  all  of  our  employees  practically  signed 
the  necessary  permit  and  remained  in  our  employ.  This  permit  was  issued  under 
the  authority  of  martial  law,  and  it  was  for  us  to  simply  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  system  will  produce  better  results  than  you 
have  had? — A.  We  have  always  had  satisfactory  results  with  our  men.  My 
impression  is  that  it  will  break  up  all  the  organizations  that  have  existed  hereto- 
fore. I  don't  think  it  is  intended  to  break  up  the  labor  organizations  entirely.  I 
don't  believe  the  intention  is  to  break  tip  or  destroy  labor  organizations,  but  only 
to  disorganize  the  criminal  labor  organization  that  has  existed  here. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  system  should  be  carried  beyond  the  miners' 
union  and  into  every  association,  providing  such  associations  develop  criminals  or 
are  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime? — A.  I  think  that  nobody  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  now.  If  so,  they  will  be  dealt  with  under  martial 
law. 

Q.  Is  it  not  enough  to  punish  the  criminal  without  involving  his  association,  in 
your  opinion? — A.  Under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  existed  here,  where 
the  criminal  acts  complained  of  have  been  the  acts  of  organizations,  I  think  it  is 
not  enough  to  punish  the  individual;  the  members  of  the  organization  are  equally 
responsible. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  to  this  commission  that  it  is  your  firm  belief  that  the  organ- 
ization is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  violence  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  A  jury  of 
12  men  has  just  decided  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  decision  of  that  jury,  we  want  your  opinion.  Do  you 
state  that  it  is  your  firm  belief  that  the  organization  of  miners  is  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  this  outrage? — A.  I  say  that  the  organization  of  miners  which 
has  existed  in  this  district  in  four  places  has  been  responsible  for  these  crimes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  question  51-^-concentration  and  consolidation? 
Treat  that  subject  as  you  think  best. — A.  I  think  concentration  and  consolidatiou 
of  mining  ventures  or  mining  claims,  or  the  operation  of  them  on  a  large  scale 
is,  generally  speaking,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry;  and  I  don't  think  such 
concentration  or  consolidation  affects  adversely  the  smaller  enterprises.  There 
are  frequently  small  mines  of  promise  which  the  owners  are  unable  to  operate 
because  of  the  necessity  of  having  expensive  machinery.  Perhaps  the  vein  on 
one  of  these  properties  is  not  sufficiently  high  grade  to  justify  the  expenditiire  f  or 
the  necessary  works  to  treat  the  ore,  while  a  number  of  such  claims  in  the  same 
vicinity  and  having  the  same  kind  of  ore  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
could  be  taken  together  and  would  usually  justify  the  construction  of  such  works. 
Then,  these  works  could  be  put  in  in  either  of  two  ways;  one  by  the  owners  of 
these  claims,  if  there  should  be  many  owners,  associating  themselves  together  and 
putting  up  the  works  Tinder  one  company,  which  would  be  substantially  the  same 
as  an  organization  of  themselves;  or  they  could  sell  out  to  other  people,  to  an 
organization  of  capital,  which  would  come  in  and  exploit  the  mines  and  construct 
the  necessary  works.  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  such  consolidation  is  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  when  the  consolidation  takes  the  form  of  a  trust  that  it  is  a 
public  benefit  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  mines  could  be  operated  under 
a  trust  very  well. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion? — A.  I  don't  think  that  trusts  are  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Q.  A  mining  trust,  for  instance;  I  believe  we  have  such  in  some  of  the  States, 
where  they  have  absolute  control  of  the  product  and  regulate  it  according  to  the 
market  requirements,  and  also  regulate  the  price.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a 
trust  is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare? — A.  Do  you  mean  regulating  the  price  of 
their  product? 

Q.  Yes;  regulate  the  price  and  amount  to  be  produced. — A.  The  only  trust  of 
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such  a  nature  that  I  know  anything  of,  and  I  know  very  little  of  that,  is  in  coal 
mining.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar.  I  don't%now  of 
anything  of  the  kind  in  metalliferous  mines.  There  is  a  trust  called  the  lead 
trust  which  I  think  is  generally  supposed  to  embrace  all  producers  of  leacl  but 
it  does  not.  If  it  is  an  enemy  of  anyone,  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  producer  of  lead. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  It  fixes  the  price  of  lead  on  the  market  and  the  general 
effect  is  to  make  the  price  of  lead  as  low  as  it  can  be  while  the  interest  of  the 
lead  producer  is  to  have  the  price  as  high  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  of  the  lead  industry,  which  is  an  injury  to  smaller  competi- 
tors, would  it  not  be  equally  true  in  other  industries  as  a  rule? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
competition  of  that  kind  has  to  be  met.  I  know  that  we  have  had  to  meet  it.  Of 
course  we  would  always  like  to  see  the  price  higher  than  it  is,  but  we  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  legal  regulation  of  trusts? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  your  company  not  a  consolidation? — A.  It  is  inter- 
ested in  nothing  whatever  beyond  its  particular  operations  here. 

Q.  It  is  an  independent  company? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  stockholders,  as  indi- 
viduals, are  interested  in  other  enterprises.  They  are  mostly  well-to-do  men. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  interested  in  any  of  the 
mines  in  this  district? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  interested  in  any  of  them  to 
any  extent  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  On  the  general  proposition  of  trusts  I  suppose  you  agree 
that  where  a  combination  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  production, 
limiting  production,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  inj  uripus? — A.  Yes.  Of  course  you  understand  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  personal  opinion  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  give  any  study  at  all  to 
the  subject.  The  Standard  Oil  trust  is  the  great  trust  of  this  country,  and  its 
product  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  now  than  it  was  years  ago. 

Q.  Still  one  can  not  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  trust,  that  it  would  not  have 
come  about  naturally,  and  that  individual  competition  might  not  have  produced 
the  same  result? — A.  Yes;  that  can  not  be  denied. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  agree  that  where  a  combine  is  brought  about 
which  does  not  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  limit  production  and  which  does 
result,  by  virtue  of  the  combination,  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  it  is 
not  an  evil? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  though  it  might  in  a  measure  destroy  individual  enterprises? — A.  I 
should  say  they  would  be  good  although  they  might  affect  some  little  enterprises. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  trust  is  only  an  evil  where  it  is  gotten  together  for  the 
fixed  purpose  of  a  practice  which  is  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes.  In  such  a 
case  I  should  disapprove  of  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  topics  54  to  59, 
inclusive ,  relative  to  the  productive  capacity  of  modern  machinery  and  its  effects? — 
A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  mining  industry  makes  it  possible  to 
operate  the  mines  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Some 
mines  can  not  be  operated  at  all  without  machinery.  For  instance,  without  a 
concentrator  our  mine  could  not  be  operated.  We  might  break  all  ore  by  hand, 
using  no  machine  drills  underground,  but  without  a  mill  to  treat  the  ore  when 
mined  we  could  not  operate.  That  is  equally  true  of  all  the  mines  in  this  district. 
Then  the  introduction  of  rock  drills  underground  permits  the  ore  to  be  broken  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  We  can  break  a  great  many 
more  tons  by  machinery  in  a  given  time  than  we  can  by  hand.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  mining,  but  I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
wages  paid  for  labor,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
men  employed.  I  know  that  in  our  case,  and  of  course  I  have  to  base  my  obser- 
vations largely  on  that,  we  use  now  twice  as  many  machines  as  we  did  5  or  6  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time  we  employ  from  100  to  150  more  men  than  we  employed 
5  or  6  years  ago.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
the  scope  of  our  operations. 

Q.  By  reason  largely  of  the  use  of  machinery? — A.  Yes,-  by  the  use  of  machinery; 
and  we  could  not  have  done  that  without  additions  to  our  plant  in  the  way  of 
modern  machinery. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  prices  and  profits? — A.  Reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  correspondingly  increase  the  profits.  Part  of  these  profits,  in  turn, 
are  invested  in  machinery,  and  the  increase  in  profits  is  the  result  of  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  yoti 
are  enabled  to  work  and  take  out  ores  that  you  would  not  and  could  not  take  out 
by  hand? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  to  that  extent  it  increases  the  number  of  men  employed,  because  if  you 
put  a  number  of  machines  to  work  on  a  body  of  low-grade  ore  which  you  find  it 
is  just  possible  to  work  under  these  conditions,  you  have  given  some  men  employ- 
ment, and  are  taking  out  ore  which  under  other  conditions  you  would  not  take 
out  at  all;  and  you  can  employ  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  perhaps,  where  without 
machinery  you  would  not  work  that  part  of  the  property  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  about  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  It  makes 
no  difference — makes  no  change. 

Q.  Does  it  increase  the  wages  of  labor? — A.  To  a  certain  extent;  to  a  limited 
extent;  where,  for  instance,it  requires  skilled  men  to  operate  the  machinery,  they 
must  be  paid  a  wage  proportionate  to  their  skill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  As  to  the  overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United  States; 
how  much  do  we  import? — A.  We  still  import  lead  from  Mexico  and  British 
Columbia,  though  we  reexport  a  considerable  portion  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
drawback  of  dxity  on  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  development  in  machinery,  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  extraction,  and  the  improvement  in  the  processes 
of  reduction  of  ores  have  made  it  possible  in  the  last  few  years  to  work  mines 
throtighout  this  country  that,  never  would  have  been  worked  under  the  old 
methods? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  not  essentially  true  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  in  respect  to  the  cyanide 
process  and  other  improvements? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ore 
worked  nowadays  that  10  years  ago  could  not  be  worked  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  the  mining  industry  generally  has  been  improved,  increased,  and 
developed  largely  by  improvement  in  machinery  and  in  processes  of  rediiction? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry  has  been  derived  from  the 
mproved  processes  in  smelting  and  milling. 

§.  And,  of  course,  cheaper  transportation,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  Part 
III,  relating  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation — employers'  liability  laws? — 
A.  There  are  laws  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  think,  which  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  employer  to  provide  safety  appliances  for  those  in  his  employ,  and  make  him 
liable  in  damages  for  failure  or  neglect  to  provide  such  appliances.  I  think  such 
laws  are  essential  and  perfectly  proper. 

Q.  In  regard  to  section  61,  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws? — A.  They  come, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  same  provisions  as  the  others.  The  mines  in  the 
State  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  mine  inspector. 

Q.  How  often  must  the  inspector  visit  the  mines? — A.  Once  a  year,  or  oftener 
if  any  request  is  made  by  anyone  that  he  should  investigate  any  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  inspections  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  a  sufficient 
current  of  air  for  the  men  employed? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  generally  speaking; 
because  if  the  mine  owners  don't  keep  their  mines  in  safe  condition,  and  don't  keep 
them  well  ventilated,  they  could  not  operate  them.  As  a  matter  of  business,  apart 
from  legislation,  they  would  have  to  keep  them  in  good  shape. 

Q.  And  also  the  machinery? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  for  these 
reasons,  what  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  mine  inspector  in  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  essential.  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  perfunctory  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  lawmakers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  regard  it  as  essential 
that  such  inspectors  should  be  appointed  in  every  State,  but  in  many  cases  I 
believe  the  inspection  departments  have  some  difficulty  in  having  their  require- 
ments carried  out.  The  law  in  this  State  requires  a  report  to  the  inspector  each 
year  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  mine,  number  of  employees,  character  of  the 
mine,  and,  I  think,  what  processes  are  used  to  treat  the  ore.  And  once  a  year  the 
mine  inspector  comes  up  and  goes  over  the  mines,  and  if  he  makes  any  recom- 
mendations they  are  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Has  there  been  difficulty  in  fixing  the  facts  of  any  neg- 
lect here? — A.  What  usually  follows  a  mine  accident,  you  know,  is  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. If  the  case  is  established,  the  person  injured  recovers  judgment  against 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  The  companies  have  not  transferred  their  liabilities  to 
any  insurance  companies,  have  they? — A.  They  mostly  insure;  yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assumes  the  risk? — A.  That  does  not  relieve  the 
mining  company  of  the  suit.  The  suit  is  against  the  mining  company.  We  will 
suppose  a  case:  Say,  in  this  county  a  mining  company  is  insured;  we  will  say  that 
it  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  any  person  injured;  and  suppose  a  per- 
son is  injured  and  recovers  a  judgment  for  $5,000 — the  mining  company  must  pay 
the  other  $3,000,  the  insurance  company  being  only  liable  for  $2,000. 
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Q.  As  to  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  what  have  you  to 
say  in  that  connection? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  laws  in  this  State.  We 
don't  employ  children,  and  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  inquire  into  that 
subject  at  all. 

Q.  School  laws — have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  looking  to  any  improvement 
in  the  school  laws,  or  are  your  school  laws  adequate  at  the  present  time? — A.  I 
think  the  school  laws  are  very  fair. 

Q.  Any  laws  in  this  State  regulating  the  terms  of  employment? — A.  There  are 
no  laws  in  this  State  as  to  pay  day.  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  an 
advantage  or  not.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  miners? — A.  No; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  How  frequently  do  employees  receive  their  pay? — A. 
Montlaly. 

Q.  How  much  of  their  wages  are  kept  on  hand? — A.  They  are  paid  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  each  month  for  the  work  done  the  previous  month. 

Q.  You  have  no  regulation  about  that? — A.  Some  pay  on  the  10th  and  some  on 
the  15th.  We  pay  on  the  15th.  Some  pay  on  the  20th. 

Q.  For  the  work  done  the  previous  month? — A.  That  would  be  15  days  on  hand 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Fifteen  days  on  hand  all  the  time? — A.  Yes.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  make  up  the  pay  roll  for  a  large  number  of  men.  Some 
mines  pay  on  the  10th,  and  we  could  do  that  so  far  as  that  goes  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  it  takes  sometime  to  make  up  the  pay  roll  and  the  books  would  have  to 
be  kept  right  up  to  pay  prior  to  the  10th. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  employed  in  the  mines  of  your  State? — A.  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Any  employed  in  any  other  industry  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  as  there  is. 

Q.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation — what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? — 
A.  I  would  rather  think  it  would  be  advantageous. 

Q.  To  have  it  uniform  throughout  the  States  and  Territories? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial  legislation,  State  or 
national? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  store  or  tenement  houses  in  connection  with  your  works? — 
A.  We  have  not.  We  have  some  houses  which  we  are  building  up  there  now 
with  the  intention  of  renting  them  to  the  employees  if  they  want  to  rent  them, 
and  let  them  buy  them  if  they  want  to,  and  pay  for  them  in  monthly  installments. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  bring  any  undue  influence  to  bear  upon  your  em- 
ployees to  rent  or  buy  those  houses? — A.  No;  we  can  fill  them,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
any  time.  We  can  not  build  them  as  fast  as  they  are  in  demand. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  store  in  connection  with  your  works? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  don't  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  miners  for  stores  where  they  may 
have  purchased  goods? — A.  We  do.  They  give  orders  on  us  directing  us  to  stop 
the  pay. 

Q.  The  miners  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  result,  I  presume,  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  who 
sells  them  the  goods? — A.  The  miners  frequently  buy  goods  during  the  month 
and  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  go  to  the  store  and  give  the 
storekeeper  an  order  directing  us  to  pay  him  so  much  money.  We  file  that  order 
and  deduct  it  from  the  pay  of  the  man  who  signs  it,  and  pay  it  to  the  storekeeper. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  the  order  without  respect  to  where  it  has  been  issued  or  what 
store  the  miner  prefers  to  deal  with? — A.  We  make  no  discrimination  whatever. 

Q.  You  make  no  distinction? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  a  rule,  make  any  charges  for  the  collection  of  these  orders? — A. 
No.  They  send  up  one  man,  who  is  considered  the  agent  for  all  the  stores,  and 
we  pay  the  check  for  the  gross  sum,  and  he  settles  with  the  individual  stores. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  insurance  among  your  employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  of  their  wages  deducted  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  sale  of  goods? — 
A.  One  dollar  per  month  for  hospital  fees  and  medical  attendance. 

Q.  Is  the  hospital  supported  by  the  company  on  this  $1  fund? — A.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  men,  who  pay  the  doctor  who  has  charge  of  and  owns  the  hospital. 

Q.  The  doctor  is  employed  by  the  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  the  men.  He  is  selected  by  the  men  originally,  and  then 
they  pay  this  dollar  per  month  to  him.  He  gets  that,  whatever  it  may  be, 
according  to  the  number  of  employees,  from  month  to  month. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  the  privilege  of  summoning  whatever  physician  they 
choose  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness? — A.  They  can  change  their  doctor  if  they 
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want  to  change,  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  left  to  a  vote,  but  i^  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  number  paying  one  doctor  to  justify  him  in  main- 
taining a  hospital. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  ever  asked  for  another  doctor  to  treat  them  during  sick- 
ness?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  still  leave  the  way  open  for  your  men  to  have  a  doctor  of  their  own 
choice  treat  them,  and  do  it  without  objection,  do  you? — A.  Exactly;  yes.  There 
is  only  one  doctor  there  now.  The  other  doctor  we  had  moved  away  from  the 
town.  Some  of  the  men  formerly  went  to  him,  and  now  they  go  to  the  one  that 
remained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  If  one  man  desired  to  employ  as  his  doctor  some  one 
else  than  the  one  selected  by  the  majority  of  the  men,  would  he  still  be  compelled 
to  contribute  his  dollar  per  month  to  the  other  doctor? — A.  No;  he  would  have  to 
give  notice  to  the  office  that  he  wanted  his  dollar  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  doctor. 

Q.  And  there  would  be  no  prejudice  against  him  on  this  account? — A.  No.  As 
I  stated,  there  were  two  doctors  getting  money  regularly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Do  any  of  the  mining  companies  in  this  district,  to 
your  knowledge,  have  company  stores? — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  what  could 
strictly  be  called  company  stores.  There  are  stores  in  which  some  of  the  mine 
owners  are  interested. 

Q.  Is  there  any  coercion  used  that  you  know  of? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  coercion  in  any  form  compelling  the  men  to  trade  at  the  stores  in  which 
the  owners  may  be  interested? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  among  the  miners? — A.  No;  I  know  there  is 
none  down  our  way. 

Q.  You  think  generally  that  is  true  of  the  district? — A.  Of  course  I  think  there 
are  some  stores  up  here  in  which  the  mine  owners  or  managers  are  interested,  but 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  coercion  on  their  part. 

Q.  You.  don't  know  of  any  complaint  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  miners?— A. 
No. 

Q.  It  is  the  general  rule  among  these  mining  companies,  all  through  this  inter- 
mountain  region,  is  it  not,  to  deduct  for  hospital  dues  and  to  permit  the  men  to 
secure  their  doctor? — A.  Yes;  it  is  customary  all  over,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  hospital  system  in  Butte? — A.  It  is  carried  out  here 
just  the  same. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  27, 1899. 

TESTIMONY   OF  DR.    HUGH  FRANCE, 

Coroner  and  acting  sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  July  27, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Dr.  Hugh  France  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified 
as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — A. 
Hugh  France;  Wardner,  Idaho;  age,  32;  occupation,  physician  and  surgeon.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  class  of  1892,  and 
have  practiced  at  Wardner  since  May,  1892. 

Q.  Now,  please  tell  us  what  you  know  about  this  affair  in  your  own  way  and 
as  concisely  as  you  can? — A.  Well,  I  came  to  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  in  May,  1892; 
that  was  just  about  2  months  prior  to  the  troubles  of  1892,  which  you  know  were 
of  a  similar  character  to  what  we  had  this  year — I  saw  and  experienced  the  trou- 
bles at  that  time — and  have  been  a  continuous  resident  of  this  county  since  that 
time. 

Q.  Give  any  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  which  will  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners 
here,  with  reference  to  any  troubles  that  have  existed? — A.  When  I  came  here 
there  seemed  to  be  trouble  between  the  union  and  nonunion  men. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  1892,  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  Canyon  Creek  between 
the  union  men  on  one  side  and  the  nonunion  men  on  the  other,  and  the  result 
of  that  fight  was  that  the  nonunion  men  were  driven  out  of  Canyon  Creek  and  5 
men  were  killed — 3  union  men  and  2  nonunion  men.  I  appeared  at  that  time  as 
a  witness  for  the  State  in  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  shooting  of  these  men. 
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That  is,  there  were  certain  murder  trials  growing  out  of  these  troubles,  and  I 
helped  the  deputy  and  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  State  in  that  behalf,  to  give 
testimony  as  to  how  the  men  died.  Since  the  time  I  appeared  as  witness  on  that 
occasion  I  have  been  styled  by  the  miners'  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  as  a  corpo- 
ration doctor  or  •'  scab  "  doctor.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
continuously  at  Wardner  since  May,  1892,  and  have  been  physician  and  surgeon 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company.  I  am  not  directly  in  the 
employ  of  the  mine,  but  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines.  The  manner  in 
which  I  am  paid  is  an  agreement  by  which  the  men  who  work  in  the  mine  pay 
$1  per  month  for  hospital  fees,  and  that  $1  per  month  is  deducted  out  of  each 
man's  wages  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  paid  to  me  by  the  company.  I  am 
directly  connected  with  the  company  in  no  manner  other  than  that;  they  hold 
out  this  sum  for  me  and  pay  it  to  me;  but  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  men  who 
work  for  the  company. 

Now,  at  that  time,  in  1892,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  employ- 
ing union  and  nonunion  men.  They  employed  anybody  who  could  do  the  work 
for  them  and  required  of  them.  But  there  was  constant  friction  between  the  two 
classes  of  people — the  union  men  and  nonunion  men.  They  were  constantly 
quarreling,  and  there  were  constant  threats  made  against  life  and  property.  In 
1894  there  was  a  strike  ordered  by  the  union  of  the  men  working  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  and  as  a  result  of  that  strike  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
mine  walked  out,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  men  working  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  were  union  men.  That  occurred  in  November,  1894.  The  men  struck 
and  the  mine  remained  closed  down  until  the  following  June,  in  1895.  At  that 
time  both  lead  and  silver  were  very  low,  but  the  company  made  a  proposition  to 
the  men  to  start  up  the  mine  again.  Some  of  their  men  had  remained  around 
the  town  and  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company 
made  a  proposition  that  they  go  to  work  at  a  reduced  scale  of  wages;  that  is,  $2.50 
per  day  for  labor  and  $3  per  day  for  skilled  miners,  and  the  men  who  were  the 
most  anxious  and  wanted  to  go  to  work  agreed  to  go  to  work  on  the  proposition. 
The  company  also  promised  as  a  part  of  this  proposition  that  when  2J  ounces  of 
silver  and  100  pounds  of  lead  should  reach  $6  in  value,  they  would  then  restore 
the  old  wages  of  $3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  skilled  miners. 

They  have  continuously  operated  that  mine  since  June,  1895,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  under  which  they  struck,  of  $2.50  and  $3,  until  the  29th  day  of  April  of  the 
present  year.  During  all  of  this  time  there  have  been  constant  threats  made  by 
the  union,  and  I  know,  of  my  positive  knowledge,  that  there  was  intimidation 
by  the  miners'  union  against  the  Bunker  Hill  Company;  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  that  threats  were  circulated  there  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company's  mill  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  not  operate  their  mine 
at  that  rate  of  wages,  as  it  was  less  than  the  union  men  received  at  Canyon  Creek 
and  Mullan.  These  threats  were  such  a  common  thing  and  got  so  old  that  we 
grew  used  to  them  and  paid  no  attention  to  them — became  hardened  to  them. 
Nothing  took  place  until  April  of  this  year.  At  Wardner  there  is  also  another 
mine  being  operated,  called  the  Last  Chance  mine.  I  will  say  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  employs  400  men  when  they  work  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  the  Last  Chance  employs  about  110, 115,  or  perhaps  120  men  when 
operating  at  their  full  capacity.  Now,  in  June,  1895,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany started  up,  the  Last  Chance  also  started  up  under  the  same  scale  of  wages 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  then  paid,  and  the  Last  Chance  Company  employed  mostly 
union  men;  that  is,  they  didn't  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Last  Chance 
mine  were  union  men.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  began  to  operate 
that  mine  by  nonunion  men  and  excluded  union  men,  so  far  as  they  knew.  If 
they  knew  a  man  to  be  a  union  man  they  excluded  him;  they  refused  him  employ- 
ment, from  the  very  fact  that  they  could  not  harmonize,  and  it  was  simply  a 
choice  of  either  one  or  the  other.  They  would  not  harmonize  one  with  the  other 
and  they  had  to  make  their  choice,  and  they  chose  to  operate  their  mine  with  non- 
union men.  The  Last  Chance  was  operating  with  union  men,  and  it  has  continued 
right  along. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  April  of  this  year,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
among  the  unions  against  the  town  of  Wardner,  and  notices  were  frequently 
posted  around  there  by  the  unions  calling  upon  the  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
to  come  out  and  join  the  union.  On  Sunday,  April  22, 1  believe,  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Wardner  miners'  union  was  held,  and  committees  were  sent  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  demanding  that  they  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  and  recognize  the 
union.  Then  delegations  commenced  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  property,  which  delegations  appeared  at  the  mines  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
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pany  and  waited  upon  the  managers  at  the  office.  These  delegations  held  daily 
meetings  at  the  mine  during  that  part  of  April,  from  the  22d  up  to  the  29th,  the 
day  of  the  destruction  of  the  property.  On  the  morning  of  April  26  I  was  awak- 
ened about  Lalf  past  5  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  streets  of  Wardner.  I  was 
elected  coroner  of  this  county  in  November  of  last  year.  I  dressed  and  walked 
down  on  the  street  and  I  was  near  the  Last  Cnance  mill,  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Wardner,  and  a  large  body  of  men  had  collected  there — probably  200  men — and 
I  asked  a  merchant,  who  was  just  opening  his  store,  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
said  that  the  union  men  had  gathered  there  and  were  going  to  stop  the  nonunion 
men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  I  stood  there  and 
waited  a  few  minutes  and  then  walked  up  to  the  crowd  of  men. 

Just  about  the  time  I  reached  the  upper  edge  of  the  crowd  I  saw  about  a  half 
dozen  men  that  I  knew  were  miners'  union  men  rush  into  the  boarding  house.  I 
did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  I  watched  them  come  out  presently 
with  nonunion  men.  They  had  them  by  the  collar  and  were  kicking  and  other- 
wise abusing  them  and  ordering  them  down  the  hill  and  telling  them  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  out  of  the  camp.  A  big  Swede  by  the  name  of  Matson  had  hold  of  a 
small  man,  who  was  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  by  the  name  of 
John  Ahrens,  who  was  rather  a  boy.  He  had  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  was 
shoving  him  along  and  kicking  him,  striking  him,  and  swearing  at  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  to  go  down  the  hill  and  out  6f  the  camp.  Being  an  officer  of  the  county 
and  a  sworn  peace  officer,  I  walked  in  front  of  these  men  and  told  him  to  stop 
such  business;  told  him  to  stop  the  proceedings  or  I  would  have  him  arrested.  He 
turned  on  me  and  told  me  to  go  down  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
they  would  send  me  out  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  struck  at  me  and  pushed  me, 
struck  me  in  the  back.  He  was  a  very  large  man,  6  feet  or  more,  and  a  heavy 
man.  I  went  down  a  little  ways  on  the  hillside  and  went  in  my  hospital.  I  have 
a  private  hospital  there. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  store  there  was  a  shot  fired  in  the  boarding  house, 
presumably  with  the  intention  of  frightening  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  house. 
That  whole  occurrence  probably  lasted  two  hours  in  the  street  that  morning,  and 
it  might  properly  be  called  a  regular  riot  in  the  streets  of  Wardner.  The  non- 
union men  didn't  go  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  that  morning.  The  company 
applied  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  told  him  that  the  men  would  attempt  to 
go  to  work  that  night  and  demanded  the  protection  of  the  authorities  of  the 
county.  The  men  did  go  to  work  that  night  and  were  not  interfered  with.  Things 
remained  quiet  during  the  27th  and  28th  of  April.  Everything  seemed  to  be  quiet 
and  settled.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  I  got  up  about  8  o'clock. 

I  was  told  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  was  not  working.  The  first  news  I 
learned  when  I  was  dressing  was  that  the  miners  at  the  Last  Chance  were  all  out 
that  day.  A  few  minutes  later  I  learned  that  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  were 
not  at  work;  that  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed,  and  that  the  miners 
were  coming  down  to  Wardner.  About  10  o'clock  I  learned  that  they  were  com- 
ing with  arms  and  were  masked.  During  the  morning  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  telephone.  He  told  me  that  he  had  ordered  all  of  his  men 
out  of  the  mine,  telling  them  to  forsake  the  property  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
That  is,  he  gave  that  order  after  he  learned  that  the  men  from  Canyon  Creek  were 
coming  armed  and  masked  and  with  powder  and  dynamite  aboard  the  train.  The 
nonunion  men  got  out  of  the  mine  and  went  over  the  hill  out  of  the  way.  The 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  was  blown  up  by  the  men  who  came  down  on  the 
train  and  2  men  were  killed,  1  by  the  name  of  James  Cheyne  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Smith.  I  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the  riot  that  day, 
but  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  explosion  at  the  mill,  which  I  could  hear  very  distinctly 
in  the  town  of  Wardner.  I  was  notified  by  telephone  that  2  men  were  killed 
in  this  trouble  and  that  my  services  were  needed  there  as  a  physician.  I  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  these  men  who  were  doing  this  kind  of  work  had  no  particular 
love  for  me,  and  I  called  on  the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  in  Wardner  then.  He 
was  not  on  the  scene  of  the  riot  at  all,  but  wasa bout  town,  and  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  with  me.  I  took  some  instruments  and  went  down  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
and  as  I  arrived  near  the  mill  the  train  was  just  pulling  out  of  the  town  of 
Wardner  back  to  Wallace,  Gem,  and  Burke,  with  this  crowd  of  men,  to  their 
homes. 

I  went  down  to  the  hotel  at  Kellogg  Junction  and  there  found  James  Cheyne, 
the  man  who  had  been  shot  through  the  Lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  When  I 
arrived  there  he  was  being  attended  by  Dr.  Machette,  a  doctor  there,  who  had 
already  dressed  his  wound  and  informed  me  that  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound  and 
not  fatal,  and  that  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days:  so  I  didn't  made  any 
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examination  at  all.  I  went  back  home  that  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  about 
8  o'clock  I  was  called  up  by  telephone  by  Paul  Corcoran,  from  Burke,  notifying  me 
that  there  was  a  man  in  Burke  killed  that  day.  Paul  Corcoran  was  the  defendant 
in  this  case  just  tried  here,  and  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  and  that  I- was  expected  to  come  to 
Burke  and  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  this  man  John  Smith.  I  asked  him 
where  Smith  was  killed,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  killed  at  Wardner 
that  day.  I  then  informed  him  that  the  parties  who  had  removed  him  from 
Wardner  to  Burke  had  done  so  without  any  authority,  and  that  I  expected  to  have 
the  body  brought  back,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest,  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  killed;  and  told  him  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  for  the  body 
until  such  time  as  I  desired  to  hold  the  inquest.  On  the  following  day,  the  30th 
of  April,  I  was  called  in  to  see  James  Cheyne,  the  man  who  was  wounded.  I  exam- 
ined his  wound  and  found  it  to  be  fatal,  and  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  Spokane 
for  the  purpose  of  operation,  and  went  with  him,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in 
Spokane,  in  company  with  Dr.  Thomas,  operated  on  him;  but  on  the  following  day, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  he  died.  He  was  brought  back  to  Wardner  on  the 
3d  day  of  May  for  inquest,  and  the  body  of  John  Smith  was  brought  from  Burke 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  I  then  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  S.  H.  Hayes,  also  Chester  H.  Lindley,  who  was  also 
acting  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  hold  an  inquest  over  these  bodies. 

We  commenced  this  inquest  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  inquest  was  concluded 
and  the  jury's  verdict  arrived  at  on  the  25th  day  of  July — just  a  few  days  ago.  In 
the  matter  of  conducting  this  inquest  I  was  instructed  by  the  attorney -general  of 
the  State  to  get  at  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  crime,  and  in  every  way  to  make  the 
investigation  as  far-reaching  as  possible.  At  this  inquest  480  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined. The  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  amounts  to  2,200  pages  of  typewritten 
manuscript,  and  the  jury's  verdict  was  arrived  at  and  signed  on  the  25th  day  of 
this  month.  It  was  filed  with  the  court  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  At  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  the  acting  county  attorney  at  the  present  time,  J.  H.  For- 
ney, the  judge  ordered  the  testimony  taken  at  this  inquest  to  be  sealed  and  not 
opened  except  by  order  of  the  court.  The  reason  Mr.  Forney  asked  that  this  tes- 
timony be  sealed  is  that  in  the  examination  of  such  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
we  have  identified  a  great  many  people  connected  with  this  killing  of  Cheyne  and 
Smith,  some  of  whom  are  in  custody,  and  a  great  many  of  whom  are  not  in  cus- 
tody and  whom  we  want;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  asked  that  the  indict- 
ments of  the  grand  jury  be  sealed,  he  asked  that  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
inquest  be  sealed.  If  it  was  published  to  the  world  who  the  criminals  are  it 
would  lessen  the  chances  of  getting  those  who  are  not  in  custody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury? — A.  I  want  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion a  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury.  The  original  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  county  auditor  and  is  signed  and  sealed  by  order  of  the  court. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows.) 

STATE  OF  IDAHO,  County  of  Shoshone,  ss: 

In  the  matter  of  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes 
called  John  Smith)  and  James  Cheyne,  deceased.  Before  Hugh  France, 
coroner. 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  jurors  summoned  to  appear  before  Hugh  France,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  in  said 
county  and  State,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1899,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
deaths  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes  called  John  Smith)  and  James  Cheyne,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  and  having  made  such  inquisition,  after 
inspecting  the  respective  bodies  and  hearing  the  testimony  adduced,  upon  our 
oaths  each  and  all  do  say: 

First.  That  deceased,  John  Schmidt  (who  in  life  was  sometimes  called  John 
Smith),  was  a  native  of  Germany,  aged  about  28  years.  That  he  came  to  his 
death  on  April  29, 1899,  in  this  county.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gun- 
shot wound  inflicted  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  with  the  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
John  Schmidt. 

Second.  That  the  deceased,  James  Cheyne,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
about  27  years.  That  he  died  at  Spokane,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1899.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  in 
this  county  on  April  29,  1899,  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
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after  particularly  set  forth,  with  the  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  James  Cheyne. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inquisition  we  have  examined  473  witnesses  and  have 
been  in  session  73  days.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  murders  were  committed,  the  investigation  necessarily  took  a  wide  range. 

We  find  the  following  facts  to  have  been  established  by  the  evidence  adduced 
before  us  during  the  progress  of  the  inquisition,  upon  which  facts  we  base  our 
verdict: 

I. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission  of  said  crimes  there  existed  in  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  4  organizations  known  as  and  called  miners'  unions,  viz: 

(1)  Wardner  Miners' Union,  at  Wardner,  where  are  situated  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  and  Empire  State — Idaho  mines. 

(2)  Burke  Miners'  Union,  at  Burke,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  situated  the 
Mammoth,  Standard,  Tiger — Poorman  and  Hecla  mines. 

(3)  Gem  Miners'  Union,  at  Gem,  where  are  situated  the  Helena  and  Frisco, 
Black  Bear,  and  Gem  mines. 

The  mines  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  are  usually  known  as  Canyon  Creek 
mines. 

(4)  Mullan  Miners'  Union,  at  Mullan,  where  are  situated  the  Morning  and  the 
Hunter  mines. 

These  unions  are  at  present  subordinate  organizations,  owing  allegiance  to  and 
receiving  charters  from  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  a  putative  parent 
organization  recently  in  session  at  Salt  Lake  City.  , 

These  charters  were  issued  in  1893,  subsequent  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  riots  of 
1892,  at  which  time  the  Frisco  mill  was  destroyed  by  dynamiters.  Prior  to  the 
issuance  of  these  charters  the  miners'  unions  existed  at  all  the  above-named 
places,  bearing  the  names,  respectively,  of  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan 
miners'  unions.  The  Western  Federation  issued  charters  to  these  unions  as  they 
then  existed.  There  was  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  different  bodies. 

II. 

All  the  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  unions  are  what  are 
known  as  union  mines,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  none  but  men  belonging  to 
the  union  are  permitted  to  work.  The  union  rate  of  wages  in  these  mines  is  $3.50 
per  day  for  every  man  working  underground.  Due  discrimination  is  made  between 
a  "  mucker  "  or  shoveler  and  a  skilled  miner,  with  this  exception,  that  at  all  times 
"  machine  men  " — that  is,  men  operating  power  drills — have  been  and  now  are  paid, 
not  only  in  the  mines  above  named  but  at  the  Wardner  mines  as  well,  a  uniform 
rate  of  $3.50  per  diem.  The  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  mines  are  wet  mines, 
operated  through  shafts,  entailing  upon  each  employee  underground  an  extra 
expense  of  $8  to  $10  per  month  for  rubber  clothing.  What  are  known  as  "  com- 
pany stores"  and  company  boarding  houses  are  maintained  in  the  towns  to  which 
these  mines  are  tributary.  The  patronage  of  these  stores  and  boarding  houses  by 
the  employees  at  the  mines  is  understood  to  be  compulsory. 

III. 

At  Wardner  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines,  operated  by  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  is  a  nonunion  mine.  The  Last 
Chance  or  Empire  State-Idaho,  although  not  openly  avowing  its  position,  is  classed 
as  a  union  mine,  for  the  reason  that  out  of  the  total  working  force  of  140  men 
but  8  of  these  were  nonunion  men  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  hereinafter 
referred  to.  As  to  these  8  it  was  explained  to  us  that  they  were  new  men,  and  as 
yet  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  join  the  union. 

The  Wardner  mines  are  dry  mines,  operated  through  tunnels,  which  serve  as 
drainage  ways.  The  miners  do  not  require  or  use  rubber  clothing.  No  com- 
pany stores  are  maintained,  and  boarding  at  the  company  houses  is  optional. 
The  price  of  board  in  Wardner  is  $1  per  week  less  than  at  Burke,  Gem,  and 
Mullan. 

Subsequent  to  the  riots  of  1892  the  Wardner  mines  established  a  scale  of 
wages — §3.50  per  day  to  skilled  miners  and  $3.00  per  day  to  underground  laborers. 
In  November,  1894,  the  unions  made  a  demand  upon  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Co.  that  the  scale  should  be  raised  to  $3.50  per  day  for  all  classes  of  underground 
labor  and  the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  union.  The  demand  was  refused,  a 
Strike  was  ordered  by  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner,  and  the  mines  were  closed, 
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and  remained  closed  until  June,  1895.  Operations  were  resumed  at  that  time  at 
the  earnest  appeal  of  old  employees  of  the  company  and  the  residents  of  Wardner. 
Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  lead  market,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ward- 
ner mining  companies  to  operate  at  a  profit  if  the  old  scale  of  wages  was  to  be 
paid.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  employees  by  which  the  scale  should 
be  reduced  to  $3.00  per  day  for  hand  miners,  $3.50  per  day  for  machine  miners, 
and  $2.50  per  day  for  ordinary  laborers,  such  scale  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
prices  of  lead  and  silver  should  advance  to  such  figures  that  100  Ibs.  of  lead  and 
2^  ounces  of  silver  should  together  be  worth  $6.00.  When  such  event  happened 
the  scale  in  force  prior  to  the  strike  in  1894,  of  $3.30  and  $3.00,  was  to  be  restored. 
Up  to  the  present  time  such  event  has  not  happened. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  recent  difficulties  the  scale  of  1895  has  been 
paid  to  the  miners  at  Wardner.  At  one  time  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  did  not 
discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  miners;  but  it  became  apparent  that 
the  two  classes  of  men  could  not  work  together.  The  Wardner  union,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  insisted  upon  a  discrimination  against 
nonunion  men.  To  accede  to  this  demand  was  to  place  the  faithful  nonunion 
employees  and  the  business  men  of  Wardner  at  the  mercy  of  the  union,  which 
meant  ostracism,  exile,  and,  as  shown  in  many  instances,  personal  violence. 

The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  has  operated  continuously  since  June,  1895,  with 
a  force  of  370  miners  and  9  laborers,  and  90  others  engaged  in  various  capacities 
in  and  around  the  mine  and  works.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  majority  were 
nonunion  men.  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1899,  the  presence  of  agitators  at 
Wardner  and  the  activity  of  the  Wardner  union  warned  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  unionize  the  mine  by  pros- 
elyting the  nonunion  men  or  ^ecretly  securing  the  introduction  of  union  men  into 
the  Bunker  Hill  mines.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  planting  sufficient  union 
men  into  the  mine  to  enable  the  unions  to  call  and  effectively  enforce  a  strike  such 
action  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  to  be 
coerced  into  acceding  to  the  renewed  demands  of  the  unions. 

Acting  upon  this  warning,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  made  a 
rigorous  investigation  into  the  status  of  its  employees,  and,  discovering  a  number 
of  union  men  on  its  rolls,  summarily  dismissed  them  and  replaced  them  with 
nonunion  men. 

This  precipitated  the  trouble  which  culminated  in  the  murders  of  Cheyne  and 
Schmidt,  the  burning  of  the  office  and  boarding  house,  and  the  destruction  by 
dynamite  of  the  concentrating  works  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company, 
details  of  which,  are  herein  set  forth. 

IV. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  23rd,  1899,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  committees  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  (or  Empire-State-Idaho)  mines  and  demand  a 
wage  scale  of  $3.50  all  round  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

The  demand  was  communicated  to  Assistant  Manager  Burbidge,  of  the  Blinker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  who  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  would  not  recognize  it  as 
coming  from  any  union:  that  he  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premises;  that  he 
would  communicate  the  proposal  to  the  company  and  report  results.  A  similar 
demand  was  made  of  the  Last  Chance  superintendent,  and  an  answer  returned 
that  the  company  would  recognize  the  union,  but  would  not  pay  the  wages 
demanded. 

V. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  was  held  on  that  day,  at  which 
meeting  the  committee  reported,  and  without  waiting  for  any  formal  reply  from 
the  management  of  the  two  companies  a  strike  was  declared  at  both  mines  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  union  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  to 
show  their  strength  and  to  solicit  the  nonunion  miners  to  join  the  union.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  such  demonstration  was  made,  led  by  Ed.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  union,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  addressed  the  Bunker  Hill  miners,  announced 
that  a  strike  had  been  declared,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  come  down  to  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  that  evening  and  join  the  union. 

Albert  Burch,  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  then 
addressed  the  men,  announcing  that  the  management  had  authorized  a  restora- 
tion of  the  scale  of  wages  of  1894 — $3.50  and  $3;  that  all  those  wishing  to  join  the 
union  might  do  so,  but  on  doing  so  shoiild  consider  themselves  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 
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On  the  following  day,  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  the  Wardner  Miners' 
Union  marched  in  force,  some  of  them  armed,  and  reiterated  their  demands  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  and  threats 
were  used.  A  pistol  was  drawn,  and  the  nonunion  men  were  ordered  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  join  the  union  or  take  the  consequences. 

Through  these  displays  of  force,  threats,  and  intimidation  a  number  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  force  left  the  employ  of  that  company  and  joined  the  union,  leaving  the 
company  not  seriously  crippled. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  these  recanted  and  returned  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 
Accessions  were  being  daily  made  to  the  Bunker  Hill  force  and  the  strike  had 
effectually  failed.  In  the  meantime  some  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made 
between  the  miners'  union  and  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State-Idaho)  mine, 
and  as  to  that  mine  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Work  was  then  resumed  with 
the  usual  force  and  continued  to  Saturday  morning,  April  29th,  1899,  when  all  the 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State)  mine  were  called  out  to  participate 
in  the  heinous  crimes  of  that  day. 

VI. 

On  Monday,  April  24th,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  union  was  held,  at  which 
President  Boyle  announced  in  open  meeting  that  if  the  Wardner  union  needed 
any  assistance  in  the  strike  then  pending  they  could  have  all  the  assistance  they 
needed  from  the  miners  up  Canyon  Creek  and  Mull  an,  meaning  the  Burke,  Gem, 
and  Mullan  unions.  This  announcement  was  greeted  with  cheers.  The  manner 
in  which  the  assistance  was  rendered  and  the  movements  of  all  of  said  unions  on 
said  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  are  hereinafter  specifically  detailed  and  set  forth. 

VII. 

THE  MOVEMENTS   OF  THE  BURKE  UNION. 

Prior  to  April  29th  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  union  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  as  a  union  render  to  the  Wardner  union  any  assistance  it  might  require 
in  the  pending  strike. 

On  the  morning  of  April  29th  orders  were  issued  that  the  miners  should  not 
work  that  day,  but  that  all  members  of  the  union  should  proceed  in  a  body  to 
Wardner,  taking  the  Northern  Pacific  train  running  between  Burke  and  Wallace, 
leaving  Burke  at  10  a.m.  (N. P.  time). 

Pursuant  to  such  orders,  all  the  mines  and  mills  shut  down;  members  of  the 
union  gathered  at  the  union  hall  at  Burke  and  proceeded  to  and  boarded  the  train. 

The  train  stopped  at  several  way  stations  before  reaching  Wallace,  at  which 
miners  from  other  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke  and  Gem  unions,  armed  and 
masked,  boarded  the  train.  At  Gem  the  train  was  backed  up  to  the  powder 
house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine,  the  powder  house  was  broken  open,  and  80 
boxes  of  dynamite,  each  containing  50  pounds,  were  loaded  into  the  cars.  The 
train  then  proceeded  to  Wallace,  where  it  arrived  about  12  o'clock  noon. 

MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   GEM   UNION. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1899,  masked  men  called  at  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  Gem  union  and  demanded  that  he  call  a  meeting  of  that 
union  on  the  morning  of  April  29th.  At  said  meeting  of  the  union  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29th,  the  hall  being  darkened,  a  large  number  of  guns  were  pro- 
duced from  the  rostrum  of  the  union  hall,  masks  were  put  on  by  the  members, 
and  they  marched  out  in  a  body  and  boarded  the  train  for  Wardner,  where  they 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  rioters. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MULLAN  UNION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Mullan  union  was  held  early  in  the  morning  of  April  29th, 
1899,  at  which  the  roll  was  called  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  Wardner  to  give  its  ' '  moral  support "  to  the  Wardner  union.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  mask,  but  an  objection  being  made  it  was  decided  not  to  mask. 

The  union  then  marched  on  foot  to  Wallace,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  When 
within  two  miles  of  Wallace  a  halt  was  made,  and  from  a  field  near  by  a  large 
ntimber  of  rifles,  which  had  been  cached  there,  were  taken  by  members  of  the 
union.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  and  on  reaching  Wallace  the  train  bearing 
the  Burke  and  Gem  unions  was  boarded  by  the  Mullan  men. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  WARDNER  UNION. 

Orders  were  issusd  on  the  night  of  April  28th  that  there  would  be  no  work  at 
the  Last  Chance  mine  on  the  following  day  and  that  all  miners  should  in  the 
morning  take  their  "  digging  clothes  "  and  repair  to  the  railroad  track  east  of  the 
Kellogg  station,  and  there  board  the  train,  which  they  were  notified  would  come 
in  about  noon  bearing  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  unions. 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  military  precision,  many  of  them  arming  them- 
selves with  rifles  and  weapons  of  different  kinds.  On  arriving  at  the  designated 
point  the  Wardner  men  disguised  themselves  in  various  ways,  putting  on  their 
"  digging  clothes,"  many  using  masks  and  having  firearms.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  train  from  Wallace,  as  hereinafter  detailed,  the  men  of  the  Wardner  union 
boarded  the  train. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE   NORTHERN   PACIFIC   TRAIN   FROM   WALLACE  TO  WARDNER. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  no  track  running  into  Wardner.  In  order  to  run  the 
Burke  train  into  the  latter  place  it  was  necessary  to  run  it  over  a  foreign  track; 
that  is,  the  track  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  The  mob, 
actively  aided  and  abetted  by  George  Olmsted,  the  conductor,  endeavored  to 
obtain  permission  to  run  over  the  O.  B.  &  N.  track.  This  being  refused,  the  engi- 
neer, Hutton,  another  willing  tool  of  the  rioters,  ran  the  train  over  the  foreign 
track.  Just  before  reaching  Wardner  the  train  stopped  to  take  on  the  men  from 
the  Wardner  union.  The  number  of  men  brought  to  the  station  on  this  train, 
including  the  Wardner  contingent,  was  not  less  than  1,000,  a  greater  proportion 
of  whom  were  armed  and  masked. 

VIII. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  train  orders  were  given  to  form.  The  first  order  was 
' '  Wardner  to  the  front, "  followed  in  quick  succession  by  ' '  Burke  "  and  ' '  Mullan. " 

A  large  force  of  armed  men  marched  two  by  two,  going  up  the  road  towards 
the  town  of  Wardner,  then  turning  to  the  right  passed  down  the  road  towards 
the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  An  advance  guard  of  pickets  were  sent  ahead  to  clear  the 
roads  and  stop  persons  attempting  to  pass.  Another  scouting  party  of  10  or  a 
dozen  were  sent  around  the  foothills  south  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  to  reconnoitre 
from  an  elevated  position  commanding  a  view  of  the  mill  and  its  surroundings. 
In  this  party  was  John  Smith,  or  Schmidt,  the  deceased,  a  member  of  the  Burke 
union 

The  advance  guard  of  pickets  arrested  and  held  as  prisoners  several  employees 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  among  whom  were  R.  R.  Rogers  and  James  Cheyne. 

The  main  body  of  the  rioters  then  marched  to  the  office  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  about  70  yards  from  the  mill,  and  about  opposite  the  scouting 
party,  who  were  in  the  bushes  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill. 

Evidently  the  larger  party  in  front  of  the  mill  office  mistook  the  scouting  party 
for  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  employees.  They  fired  numerous  volleys  at  the  hill, 
and  one  of  the  shots  struck  and  killed  Smith,  or  Schmidt.  His  body  was  taken  by 
his  associates  and  carried  to  the  train  and  subsequently  returned  to  Burke,  where 
it  lay  in  state  at  the  hall  of  the  Burke  union  until  it  was  removed  by  order  of  the 
coroner  and  brought  to  Wardner  for  inquest  purposes. 

After  this  episode  powder  was  called  for.  A  detachment  of  masked  men  took 
the  dynamite  from  the  train  and  carried  it  to  the  mill  and  powder  house,  where 
it  was  placed  and  subsequently  exploded.  The  office  was  gutted,  vault  and  safes 
blown  open,  and  the  structure,  with  its  contents,  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
boarding  house  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

Just  prior  to  the  explosion  at  the  mill  the  advance  guard,  which  held  Cheyne 
and  Rogers  prisoners,  retreated  towards  Milo  Gulch.  After  the  explosion  the 
prisoners  were  told  to  run.  As  they  did  so,  shot  after  shot  was  fired  at  them  by 
the  armed  and  masked  men.  As  they  retreated  one  of  these  shots  hit  Cheyne, 
and  of  this  wound  soiinflicted  he  subsequently  died.  One  of  these  shots  grazed  the 
lips  of  R.  R.  Rogers. 

Thereafter,  and  at  about  3  p.m., the  rioters  boarded  the  train  and  returned  to 
Wallace. 

IX. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  killing  of  Cheyne  and  Schmidt  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  mill  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van mine  that  serious  trouble  was  intended.  Thereupon  an  appeal  was  made  by 
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its  assistant  manager  to  the  three  county  commissioners,  Boyle,  Stimson,  and 
Simmons,  calling  their  attention  to  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner, 
and  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  for  taking  some  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property  and  possible  loss  of  life.  Neither  one  of 
said  commissioners  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  such  warning  or  request.  No 
meeting  was  ever  called  to  consider  the  situation,  no  peace  officer  was  ever 
waited  upon  or  instructed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
cnme,  but  each  and  every  one  of  said  commissioners  stood  idly  by  and  passively 
permitted  the  complaint  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  to  go  unheeded. 

X. 

The  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  James  D.  Young,  was  appealed  to  in  like  man- 
ner, but  throughout  all  the  period  of  time  up  to  the  final  commission  of  the 
crimes  he  wholly  neglected  and  failed  to  perform  his  duty  looking  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  down  on  the  train  from  Wallace 
with  the  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men;  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
entire  day,  held  long  and  earnest  conversations  with  individual  masked  leaders 
during  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company;  refused  to  appoint  proper  deputies  who  were  not  mem- 
bers or  sympathizers  with  the  miners'  unions,  but  aided  and  abetted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  conspiracy.  Although,  at  Wallace  and  again  at  Wardner  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  a  public  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, he  gave  no  warning  to  either  the  Banker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company's 
employees  or  the  citizens  of  Wardner  of  the  coming  avalanche  of  rioters.  After 
the  explosion  took  place  he  ordered  the  appointment  of  10  special  deputies  to 
guard  the  Last  Chance  mine,  a  union  mine,  all  of  whose  operatives,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  active  participants  in  the  crimes  of  the  day. 

Furthermore,  he  willfully  deceived  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner  in  asserting  that  there  was  no  trouble  and 
that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

XI. 

The  moral  cowardice  and  truculent  subserviency  of  George  Olmstead,  con- 
ductor of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  train,  and  of  L.  W.  Hutton,  its  engineer, 
enabled  the  armed  and  masked  forces  to  accomplish  their  object  without  difficulty. 
Neither  of  these  men,  although  having  a  right  to  use  the  telegraph  wires  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  information,  ever  warned  anyone  at  Wardner  that  a 
wild  train  was  to  be  run  over  a  foreign  track,  bearing  a  thousand  armed  and 
masked  men  bent  upon  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts.  Had  either  of  said 
men  shown  the  least  courage  or  disposition  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  the  mob, 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  by  either  causing  the  train  to  be  derailed  or 
interposing  obstacles  familiar  to  railroad  operators. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  conclusions  are  irresistible: 

First.  The  killing  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  was  accomplished  by  an  organized 
force,  embracing  the  members  of  the  four  miners'  unions  hereinbefore  named  act- 
ing as  conspirators,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  unlawful  acts,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  said  unions  participating  in,  aiding  or  abetting, 
any  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  legally  and  morally  responsible 
for  the  unlawful  killing  of  said  Cheyne  and  Schmidt. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  the  details  of  these  crimes  were  skillfully  planned 
and  executed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  central  executive  committee,  or 
union,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  participating  unions,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Edward  Boyce,  then,  as  now, 
president  of  said  federation  of  miners,  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  during  the 
week  preceding  the  murders,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  counseling  and  advis- 
ing the  local  officers  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union. 

The  crimes  of  April  29, 1899,  were  the  proximate  and  logical  result  of  the  doc- 
trine preached  by  the  said  Boyce  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  May,  1897,  as  follows  : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  This 
you  should  comply  with  immediately.  Every  union  should  have  a  rifle  club.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  every  member  with  the 
latest  improved  rifle  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  factory  at  a  nominal  price.  I 
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entreat  you  to  take  action  on  this  important  question,  so  that  in  two  years  we 
can  hear  the  inspiring  music  of  the  martial  tread  of  25,000  armed  men  in  the 
ranks  of  labor." 

The  reign  of  terror  which  has  existed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  for  a  great  many 
years  is  due  exclusively  to  the  preaching  and  practice  of  such  doctrines.  So 
far  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this  inquest — the  murders  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne — 
is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  said  miners'  unions,  although  seeming  to  have  been 
organized  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  labor,  have  acted 
as  unions  in  the  violation  of  the  law  of  their  country,  and  in  perpetrating  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  State. 

We  charge  the  murders  of  said  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  said  miners'  unions  and  their  respective  members  who  were  present  and 
participated  in  any  of  the  deeds  of  that  day.  Said  miners'  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers aforesaid  were  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  said  Sheriff  Young  and 
Moses  S.  Simmons,  William  Boyle,  and  W.  R.  Stiinson,  county  commissioners. 

Appended  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  is  a  list  of  all  the  employees  of  the  sev- 
eral mines  within  Shoshone  County  who  were  absent  from  their  post  of  duty  on 
the  29th  of  April  last,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  evidence  taken 
before  us  shows,  formed  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  riotous,  masked,  and  armed 
mob,  and  we  charge  the  said  parties  participating  in  said  riot  with  the  crime  of 
murder. 

All  of  which  are  duly  certified  by  this  inquisition,  in  writing,  by  us  signed  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1899. 

C.  S.  PARKER. 

L.  W.  GAY. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

JOHN  T.  PETTITT. 

F.  L.  ROWLEY. 

HENRY  DROUGHT. 

GEORGE  F.  BITNER. 

L.  T.  WILSON. 

J.  A.  R.  CAMPBELL. 

H.  P.  KNIGHT. 

T.  A.  SMITH. 

C.  S.  PERRIN. 

The  WITNESS.  Now,  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  what  I  know,  according  to 
my  record  as  oounty  coroner,  in  the  matter.  About  May  4  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  Sheriff  James  D.  Young,  by  direction  of  the  attorney -general,  and 
by  virtue  of  my  office  as  coroner  I  succeeded  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff  until  the  18th  of  the 
present  month,  when  Mr.  Sutherland  was  appointed  by  the  new  board  of  county 
commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  became  of  the  sheriff? — A.  He  was  impeached,  as 
were  also  the  county  commissioners,  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  What  was  done? — A.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  commenced  alxiut 
May  4;  they  were  impeached  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  And  were  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  court? — A.  Yes;  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  were  removed  by  the 
court.  Immediately  a  new  board  of  county  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  among  their  first  duties  was  to  appoint  a  permanent  sheriff. 
Angus  Sutherland  was  appointed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Did  the  judge  follow  the  instructions  of  the  governor 
in  removing  any  of  these  officers? — A.  No.  The  trial  was  before  the  court,  and 
the  court  removed  the  officers  under  due  process  of  law.  The  proceedings  are  on 
file  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Were  the  impeachment  proceedings  based  upon  tli»-  stat- 
ute?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Between  the  time  charges  were  preferred  and  the 
removal  made  by  the  court  were  their  places  filled  by  others? — A.  No;  during 
that  time  the  county  did  not  have  a  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  it  have  a  sheriff? — A.  I  was  the  acting  sheriff  during  that  time.  Imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  this  mill  and  the  killing  of  Smythe  and  Cheyne 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  think  martial  law  was  declared  on  the  1st  day  of 
May.  On  that  day  the  governor's  agent,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  who  was  the  auditor 
for  the  State,  came,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  that  martial  law  should 
be  declared,  and  so  advised  the  governor,  and  the  governor  declared  martial  law, 
and  troops  were  brought  into  the  district.  At  that  time  the  attorney-general  of 
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the  State  had  been  here,  and  other  business  called  him  to  Boise,  and  he  told  me 
to  designate  Chester  H.  Lindley  to  act  for  the  State  in  all  matters  in  a  legal  way. 
About  May  5  General  Merriam  arrived  on  the  scene,  or  perhaps  a  few  days 
before  that;  and  the  question  of  whether  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for 
this  trouble  was  the  very  first  thing  considered  by  them.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  Judge  Lindley,  General  Merriam,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  myself,  and  at  that 
meeting  this  permit  system  was  originated.  The  details  of  that  were  arranged 
and  put  into  effect  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  General  Merriam,  Chester  H.  Lindley, 
and  myself.  We  all  seemed  to  see  the  necessity  of  that,  or  for  some  such  provi- 
sion. If  you  wish  to  see  the  application  for  permit,  and  the  permit  itself,  I  will 
provide  yon  with  one.  [For  copy  of  applications  see  testimony  of  James  R. 
Sovereign,  p.  391.  Copy  of  permit  follows:] 

PERMIT   TO   SEEK    EMPLOYMENT. 

No.  2061.  — ,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that  —  — ,  a by  occupation,  is  qualified  under 

the  proclamation  issued  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Idaho  May  8,  1899,  to  seek 
employment  in  any  of  the  mines  in  Shoshone  County,  and  has  permission  by 
virtue  hereof  to  do  so.  This  card  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  manager  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  mine  where  the  person  above  namejd  is  employed,  and  iimst  be 
held  for  purpose  of  periodical  inspection,  ptirsuant  to  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid 
proclamation. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of  -      — ,  1899. 

Dr.  HUGH  FRANCE. 
By  —  — ,  Deputy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  copy  of  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  you  know 
to  be  absolutely  correct? — A.  I  have  furnished  you  with  a  copy  of  the  original. 
I  will  say  that  in  the  selection  of  this  coroner's  jury  I  have  been  charged  by 
the  miners'  unions  with  selecting  men  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  miners' 
unions.  I  selected  12  men  to  serve  as  jurors,  who  were  in  active  and  continuous 
session  for  40  days  hearing  the  testimony,  and  that  jury  was  composed  of  the 
principal  business  men  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  There  were  2  or  3  miners  on 
the  jury,  and  the  rest  were  taken  from  the  business  people  of  the  town  of  Ward- 
ner and  vicinity,  and  men  whom  I  consider  to  be  fair  and  impartial  in  their 
report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  In  the  selection  of  this  jury  were  yon  aided  or  advised 
by  any  outside  parties? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  advice? — A.  No;  not  advised  in  the  selection  of  one  man.  I 
made  up  the  list  as  I  was  on  the  train  coming  from  Spokane  to  Wardner,  after 
being  there  with  Cheyne;  and  there  were  no  suggestions,  no  advice,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  offered  to  me  by  anyone. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish  to  explain  about  the  coroner's  examina- 
tion and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  has  been  much 
talked  about  in  this  case  of  the  State  against  Corcoran.  The  men  were  arrested, 
the  different  members  of  these  miners'  unions,  and  brought  to  Wardner  by  the 
military  at  the  time  Merriam  came  here,  for  safe-keeping,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  convenience  and  comfort  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  the  State  could 
do  so.  During  the  time  this  coroner's  inquest  was  in  session  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  men  from  Canyon  Creek  and  Mullan  and  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union  who  ought  to  and  did  know  something  about  the  killing  of  Smythe 
ami  Cheyiie  and  the  conditions  leading  up  to  it.  These  men  were  confined  in  the 
military  prison  at  Wardner  at  that  time.  It  has  been  much  talked  of  by  the 
defense,  that  these  men  were  brought  up  in  court  and  compelled  to  testify:  but 
they  have  yet  failed  to  find  one  man  who  says  that  any  influence  or  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  any  manner  compelling  him  to  give  any  particular 
lint-  of  testimony.  They  were  brought  there  under  guard,  of  course,  because 
they  were  prisoners.  The  guard  remained  in  the  anteroom  while  the  prisoner 
was  brought  in  and  sworn,  the  same  as  any  witness,  and  in  a  great  many  cases, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  they  were  instructed  by  the  attorney  representing  the  State 
that  they  need  not  give  evidence  that  would  incriminate  themselves.  In  a  great 
many  cases  these  witnesses  would  go  on  and  give  their  narrative  and  describe  the 
happenings  of  that  day  without  any  coercion  or  implied  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  State  or  anyone  concerned  in  that  inquest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  can  say  that  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any 
of  them? — A.  Positively;  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any  of  them. 

Q.  By  threats  of  imprisonment  or  punishment,  or  in  any  other  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  led  to  believe  that  things  would  go  easier  with  them  if 
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they  would  testify  favorably? — A.  They  may  have  considered  that  from  conver- 
sations that  they  had  with  someone,  but  I  never  heard  any  of  them  state  that 
they  had  that  impression  from  any  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  them  in  the  jury  room  that  would  lead  to  that 
belief? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  No  promises  of  immunity  made  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  promises  of  immunity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
prisoners  in  regard  to  testimony? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  did? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  charged 
in  this  Corcoran  case  that  Mr.  Burch,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine,  did  threaten  one  that  unless  he  told  what  he  knew  he  would 
be  hung.  I  think  that  was  brought  out  in  the  Corcoran  trial,  and  the  man  to 
whom  the  threat  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  was  brought  there.  It  was 
asserted  by  a  prisoner,  but  denied  by  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  Did  any  other  prisoner  assert  that? — A  No,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  mention 
that,  because  in  the  Corcoran  trial  the  defense  has  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
State  secured  this  evidence  under  threats,  and  as  a  condition  of  martial  law;  that 
these  men  have  testified  to  things  that  were  not  true,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
be  released  or  given  immunity  from  punishment  by  giving  such  testimony.  I  am 
satisfied  and  willing  that  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  testimony,  if  you  desire 
it,  in  full.  It  covers  2,200  pages,  and  has  been  the  basis  for  the  prosecution,  and 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  prosecution,  in  all  probability,  in  all  of  these  trials. 

Q.  You  affirm  that  no  coercion  in  any  manner  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  used  to  get  testimony  from  these  prisoners  in  favor  of  the  State? — A.  I  do, 
positively. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  Paul  Corcoran  having  telephoned  to  you  from  Burke?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  man  who  has  just  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  killing  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  Yes.  I  told  you  about  this  man  Smythe 
having  been  shot  and  killed  at  Wardner  at  that  time,  the  29th  of  April.  He  was 
a  union  man  and  belonged  to  the  town  of  Burke.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  town 
of  Burke  by  his  associates. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  had  he  been? — A.  In  the  employ  of  the  Tiger-Poorman 
mine,  of  which  Mr.  Culbertson  is  manager. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  Wardner  with  the  rioters  on  that  day? — A.  No;  Mr.  Culbert- 
son went  East  on  that  day. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Smythe. — A.  Yes;  he  was  there.  He  went  down  from 
Burke  and  was  at  Wardner  and  participated  in  the  riot  when  he  was  accidently 
or  otherwise  shot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Was  he  brought  home  dying  or  dead? — A.  He  died 
a  few  minutes  after  being  shot. 

Q.  And  was  brought  back  to  Burke? — A.  Yes.  It  was  Corcoran  who  notified 
me.  He  notified  me  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  union  and  was  sup- 
posed to  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  this  man — burial,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  caused  the  strike  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan in  1894? — A.  Demand  for  higher  wages  and  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
union. 

Q.  The  Bunker  Hill  was  not  then  paying  union  wages? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Have  they  since  been  paying  union  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  paid  union  wages? — A.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  district. 
Union  wages,  as  I  understand,  means  $3.50  all  around;  $3.50  for  miners  and  labor- 
ers. They  were  paying  $3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  their  mill. 

Q.  Who  constituted  the  membership  of  the  Wardner  union? — A.  The  union 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  mine.  During  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  when 
the  agitation  was  getting  pretty  strong,  the  Bunker  Hill  then  had  about  100  union 
men,  and  when  the  union  called  out  the  men  and  said  the  nonunion  men  should 
not  work,  about  100  men  on  the  Bunker  Hill  quit.  Some  of  them  were  union  men, 
and  some  went  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1894  then  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  That  is,  the  two 
demands. 

Q.  Did  any  men  walk  out  before  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  and  before  the 
strike  was  ordered? — A.  Yes;  from  the  22d  to  the  26th  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
lost  about  100  men  from  quitting  to  join  the  unions.  Some  had  belonged  to  the 
union  and  others  joined  it  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  getting  so  strong. 

Q.  Was  the  Last  Chance  mine  recognized  by  the  miners'  union  at  this  time? — A. 
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Yes.  The  investigation  before  the  coroner's  jury  brought  out  the  fact  that  all 
men  working  at  the  Last  Chance  mine  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill  were  union  men,  with  the  exception  of  8. 

S.  They  were  paying  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes;  same  as  the  Bunker 
;  §3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners. 

Q.  They  were  recognized  because  they  employed  miners'  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  that  mob? — A.  It  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  1,000  to  1,400  men.  A  conservative  estimate  places  it  at  about  1,200. 

Q.  That  is,  including  those  who  joined  them  at  Wardner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  great  cruelty  was  practiced  upon  the  prisoners  in 
the  bull  pen  at  Wardner;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  know  some- 
thing as  to  the  character  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners;  yes. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  in  that  respect. — A.  At  the 
time  the  first  arrests  were  made  the  State,  of  course,  had  no  place  provided  for 
such  an  emergency  as  this.  The  prisoners  were  taken  down  to  Wardner  in  box 
cars  and  put  in  a  large  barn  that  was  there  containing  two  floors — a  loft  and 
ground  floor.  I  was  in  the  place  several  times  and  among  the  prisoners.  As  a 
rule  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on,  and  a  great  many  of  them  brought  their 
blankets.  Some  were  without  blankets.  It  was  early  in  May  and  quite  cold 
weather.  The  State  immediately  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  men,  and  did  so  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  possible.  I  was  only  an  agent  acting  for  the  State  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  was  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  purchases  for  the  comfort  of  these 
men,  and  to  provide  blankets  and  make  such  other  necessary  arrangements  as  I 
saw  fit.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  also  on  the  groiind,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
put  up  the  temporary  headquarters  they  have  there  now,  what  is  known  as  and 
called  the  bull  pen.  It  is  composed  of  4  buildings  made  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  one  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on  each  side  and  a  passageway  down 
the  middle,  and  a  number  of  rows  of  bunks,  making  ample  accommodation  for 
probably  450  or  500  men.  They  were  fed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tony  A.  Tubbs, 
who  is  the  steward  there,  and  who  has  a  contract  with  the  State  for  the  feeding 
of  these  men.  I  have  a  number  of  times  examined  into  the  condition  of  their  fare 
there  and  find  the  place  to  be  well  kept  and  the  food  nutritious  and  healthy  and 
sufficient.  I  don't  believe  any  prisoners  now  are  complaining.  Of  course,  before 
the  State  could  make  arrangements,  there  was  necessarily  some  suffering;  but  I 
assure  you  it  was  relieved  by  the  State  in  every  particular  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  As  to  soldiers  practicing  cruelties  on  those  prisoners,  I  know  they 
never  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know? — A.  I  was  among  these  men  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  during  the  time  the  inquisition  was  not  in  session  and  at  other  times. 
I  was  around  the  prisoners  a  great  deal,  as  I  had  duties  there,  stich  as  releasing 
men  who  had  been  arrested  but  who  were  found  not  to  be  implicated  in  this 
trouble  or  conspiracy.  As  fast  as  we  could  find  these  people  and  satisfy  ourselves 
that  they  were  not  implicated,  they  were  released  by  request  of  the  civil  authority 
upon  the  military  authority.  The  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself 
to  the  military  authority,  and  they  were  at  once  discharged. 

Q.  Were  any  complaints  ever  made  to  yoti? — A.  No  complaints  were  made  to  me. 

Q.  Personally,  about  their  treatment? — A.  No;  nor  to  Mr  Sinclair,  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Q.  No  complaints  were  ever  made  to  you  of  outrages  or  insults  offered  to  and 
perpetrated  upon  the  men  in  prison  by  the  soldiers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  these  cases? — A.  Yes;  and  I  have  inquired  into  them  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  foundation  for  any  of  these  reports. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  prisoner  who  was  sick  or  dying  being  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  priest  or  minister? — A.  I  know  such  a  thing  never  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  prisoners  were  ill  and  medical  aid  was 
refused? — A.  Such  a  condition  has  never  been  present. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  positively  of  this? — A.  Yes;  I  speak  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  it? — A.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  here  that 
abotit  the  4th  day  of  May,  about  the  time  the  first  arrests  were  made,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Stratton  came  to  Wardner  and  took  charge  of  my  practice,  and  he  was  told  to 
look  after  the  health  of  these  prisoners  by  both  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself,  and  to 
spend  such  time  with  them  as  was  necessary  to  look  after  their  health  and  their 
sanitary  condition:  and  he  did  spend  such  time  as  was  necessary.  He  generally 
made  his  morning  call  from  9  or  10  o'clock  until  1  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  around  there  about  5  or  6  or  7  o'clock  to  prescribe  medicine,  which  was 
delivered  at  once  to  such  prisoners  as  needed  medical  attention.  Mike  Devine 
was  sick  with  pneumonia  there.  I  was  there  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  and  told 
Dr.  Stratton.  He  had  pneumonia,  and  pneumonia  is  a  critical  illness  in  this 
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country;  in  fact,  probably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Stratton  was  there  and  attended  him,  and  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  about 
his  having  a  priest;  but  some  time  after  that  this  report  came  up  about  his  hav- 
ing been  refused  a  priest. 

The  newspapers  got  up  the  report,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  the  report  was  that  he 
had  been  refused  the  services  of  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  immediately 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself  and  Captain  Leavell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  in 
a  military  capacity,  commenced  to  investigate  as  to  what  the  facts  were  in  the 
case,  and  learned  that  a  priest  had  never  been  denied;  that  no  priest  had  ever 
called  to  see  him,  and  that  Devine  had  never  requested  the  services  of  a  priest. 
Devine  was  only  sick  5  or  6  days,  when  he  died.  There  was  another  man  who 
had  pneumonia  who  was  taken  from  the  bull  pen  and  put  in  the  private  hospital 
which  I  operate  in  the  town  of  Wardner.  He  was  quite  ill.  Dr.  Stratton,  who 
took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  also  attended  this  man  in  my  hospital.  His  instruc- 
tions to  the  nurse  were  not  to  allow  any  visitors  to  see  this  man.  He  didn't  see 
any  priest  or  anyone  else,  the  general  instructions  being  not  to  allow  any  visitors 
to  see  this  man.  While  he  was  there  the  priest  called  to  see  this  man  at  my 
private  institution,  and  the  nurse  refused  him  admission,  stating  his  instructions 
from  the  doctor  were  not  to  allow  anyone  to  see  this  man.  He  said  he  was  the 
priest,  and  the  nurse  told  him  that  he  could  not  see  the  man  without  the  doctor's 
permission,  and  as  the  priest  was  going  away  and  had  gotten  probably  25  yards 
away  from  the  hospital  I  happened  to  be  going  over  there,  and  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  I  told  him  to  come  back  and  see  him,  and  he  did.  He  went  back  and  saw 
the  man,  who  afterwards  got  well,  and  is  in  the  country  now.  They  claimed  he 
had  been  refused  admission,  but  it  was  through  a  misunderstanding,  and  it  was 
immediately  corrected  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  bull  pen  at  any  one  time? — A.  I  could  not  give 
the  correct  number,  but  between  600  and  700. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  now? — A.  About  190  or  195. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prejudice  against  labor  unions? — A.  No,  positively;  not  as 
labor  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  them? — A.  When  conducted  in  a  lawful  manner,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  prisoners  have 
been  bayoneted  by  soldiers? — A.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  been  bayoneted, 
and  never  saw  any  bayonet  wounds  on  any  prisoner.  I  have  heard  these  things 
talked  about  on  the  outside,  but  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  knew  of  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  If  such  was  the  case,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  it? — A.  I  saw  these 
men  here  released  from  that  prison  at  my  request.  I  am  acting  for  the  State  in 
this  matter  at  the  present  time,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  claim  that  men  have  been  thrown  into  that  bull 
pen  without  a  chance  to  change  their  working  clothes,  which  were  wet,  and 
because  of  their  wearing  of  such  clothes  contracted  diseases  and  died? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  There  have  been  2  deaths  in  the  prison  hospital;  that  is,  2 
deaths  among  the  prisoners.  There  have  really  been  3  deaths,  1  who  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  and  who  jumped  in  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  Otherwise  there  were  but  2  deaths — 1  from  pneumonia  and  \  from 
typhoid  fever. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  origin  of  the  diseases  resulting  in  the 
death  of  these  men? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  Pneumonia  is  liable  to  be  contracted 
at  any  time,  and  in  my  6  years  of  practice  here  I  have  found  it  under  almost  all 
conditions.  It  is  not  confined  to  miners  any  more  than  it  is  to  business  mm  or 
other  classes  of  people.  Typhoid  fever,  of  which  1  man  died,  is  also  liable  to 
l»e  contracted  by  anyone  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  genuine  typhoid  fever, 
such  as  they  have  back  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  etc..  such  as 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  back  there.  We  have  had  but  1  fatal  case  of  it  in 
this  prison  since  the  prisoners  have  been  confined  there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  place  known  as  the  bull 
pen  produced  any  of  the  diseases  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  these  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  prisoners,  you  say,  jumped  in  the  river  and  was  drowned? — A. 
Yes.  I  will  tell  you  about  this  case.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mike  Johnson  was 
adjudged  insane  by  the  probate  judge  of  this  county  and  2  physicians.  This 
happened  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  June.  On  the  following  day,  after  he  was 
adjuged  insane,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  this  man  into  safe-keeping, 
and  have  him  delivered  over  to  the  institution  of  the  State  provided  for  insane 
persons.  I  took  charge  of  the  man  and  took  him  from  the  bull  pen  or  from  a 
guardhouse  he  was  in.  After  he  was  adjudged  insane  we  put  him  in  a  separate 
room  that  is  called  the  guardhouse  there.  I  took  him  from  this  room  and  started 
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with  him  and  a  deputy,  intending  to  leave  him  at  Wallace  in  the  jail  until  such 
time  as  an  attendant  from  the  asylum  could  come  from  Boise  for  him.  As  we 
were  taking  him  to  the  depot,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  private  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  who  was  acting  as  guard  to  assist  me  in  getting  him  down  to  the 
train. 

After  we  reached  the  depot  I  stepped  up  to  the  ticket  office,  and  when  I  came 
out  on  the  platform  again  I  noticed  some  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform, 
and  running  over  there  I  saw  this  prisoner,  this  insane  man,  running  toward  the 
river,  and  the  guard  after  him.  The  man  seemed  to  be  getting  .tvvay  from  the 
guard,  and  all  at  once  the  guard  dropped  on  one  knee  and  leveled  his  rifle.  I  told 
him  to  shoot  high,  meaning  for  him  to  shoot  over  his  head,  and  not  to  hit  him. 
He  shot,  but  didn't  hit  him.  Whether  he  shot  high  or  low  I  could  not  say.  I 
didn't  see  the  bullet  strike  anywhere.  I  said  that  he  could  "  not  get  away,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  we  will  surely  catch  him. "  He  ran  to  the  bridge 
and  jumped  into  the  swift  current,  and  was  taken  down  the  river  about  200 
yards,  where  his  body  was  washed  ashore.  He  was  dead.  During  the  time 
he  was  in  the  water  another  shot  was  fired  by  the  same  guard.  I  told  him  to  shoot 
high,  and  I  noticed  where  the  bullet  struck.  It  was  away  over  his  head.  He  shot 
with  the  expectation  that  we  might  turn  him  ashore  and  get  him  out.  I  knew  the 
dangerous  position  he  was  in  in  the  swift  water,  and  we  thought  he  might  make 
an  effort  to  get  back  to  shore  and  we  could  save  him.  His  body  was  found  under 
some  brush  and  tangle  weed  about  200  yards  from  where  he  jumped  in. 

Q.  What  did  the  soldier  do  when  he  jumped  in  the  river?— A.  Fired  two  shots 
at  him. 

Q.  Did  the  guards  that  were  guarding  the  bull  pen  fire  at  him? — A.  No;  the 
guard  that  was  with  him  fired  two  shots.  The  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prison 
didn't  do  anything  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  shots  take  effect? — A.  No.  An  autopsy  was  held  on  the  body 
the  following  day  by  3  physicians  of  this  county,  who  said  that  the  man  came  to 
his  death  by  drowning.  It  was  generally  reported  on  the  outside  that  the  man 
was  shot  and  had  been  killed  by  gunshot  wound,  but  there  was  no  gunshot  wound 
on  his  body.  No  wound  of  any  kind  was  found  on  his  body. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  fear  upon  the  man  had  anything  to  do  with 
hastening  his  death? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  get  under  the  water  to  escape  the  bullets? — A.  He  was  not  under  the 
water  before  he  passed  the  curve  of  the  river,  where  we  could  not  see  him.  So 
long  as  I  saw  him  his  head  was  above  water.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  cause  of 
this  man's  insanity  was  that  he  was  forced  to  testify  before  the  coroner's  jury  to 
a  condition  which  didn't  exist.  But  such  statements  have  never  been  proven,  and 
are  not  shown  to  be  true  in  any  particular.  His  statement  before  the  coroner's 
jury  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  on  file  in  the  coroner's 
office.  His  own  statement  was  that  he  was  present  at  the  scene  of  the  riot,  but 
did  not  participate  in  any  particular  in  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  While  you  were  acting  sheriff  did  you  appoint  the 
deputies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  appoint? — A.  I  had  an  order  from  the  court  to  appoint 
5  deputies,  and  I  did  appoint  5  deputies. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  were  made  by  the  soldiers  directed  by  yourself  and 
your  deputies? — A.  They  were  not.  The  State  employed  men.  who  were  paid  by 
the  State  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  country.  They  were  only  deputy 
United  States  marshals;  that  is,  they  were  known  as  such,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  their  capacity  or  not.  They  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
A  large  majority  of  the  arrests  were  made  by  these  men  acting  for  the  State. 

Q.  Some  were  made  by  yourself  and  your  deputies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  were  they  directed  by  either  yourself,  your  deputies,  or  else 
through  the  State  officers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers  didn't  presume  to  make  arrests  without  being  directed? — A. 
No;  not  in  any  case  that  I  know  of.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  soldiers 
arrested  men  without  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Q.  Who  is  Chester  H.  Lindley? — A.  I  understand  he  is  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company. 

Q.  Is  he  a  resident  of  this  State?— A.  He  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  State  of  California?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  collaborate  with  Mr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  preparation  of 
that  proclamation? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Lindley,  General  Merriam,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
myself  were  present  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it? — A.  Judge  Lindley,  I  think,  wrote  it.  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Judge 
Lindley  are  the  authors  of  it,  although  we  were  all  present  and  discussed  it. 
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Q.  After  it  was  prepared  you  presented  it  to  General  Merriain  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval? — A.  He  approved  it. 

Q.  Just  indorsed  it? — A.  Yes.  The  approval  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  C. 
Merriam,  brigadier-general. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  couple  of  witnesses  before  the  commission  that  poli- 
tics may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  trouble  and  with  the  removal  of 
your  county  officers,  and  since  I  came  into  the  county  a  gentleman,  who,  like 
yourself,  is  physician  for  one  of  the  mines  and  conducts  one  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals, has  told  me  that  there  is  not  a  single  man  confined  in  the  bull  pen  who  is 
not  a  Populist,  and  that  he  would  give  §5  apiece  for  the  production  of  any  man 
or  any  number  of  men  in  that  bull  pen  who  are  not  Populists.  He  stated  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  trouble  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Populists 
out  or  breaking  them  up  in  this  county.  Can  you  state  anything  in  regard  to 
it? — A.  Yes.  That  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 
I  can  positively  state  that  I  know  of  no  political  methods  that  have  been  followed 
or  desires  that  have  been  called  into  the  matter  or  consulted  in  any  way.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  is-  true  positively.  As  to  the  politics  of  those  persons  in  the 
prison,  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  don't  know  now  whether  they  are  Popu- 
lists, Republicans,  or  Democrats,  and  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  politics  of  any 
one  individual  in  that  prison.  I  positively  never  thought  about  the  subject. 

Q.  Where  are  the  men  who  have  been  indicted  now  confined? — A.  In  the 
prison  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  bull  pen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  United  States  control  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  were  indicted  and  arraigned  in  the  court  here? — A.  There  have  been 
some  indictments  by  this  court,  by  Judge  Stewart's  court,  and  then  under  Judge 
Beatty,  at  Moscow,  in  the  Federal  court.  In  May  there  were  some  40  indictments 
by  name,  and  400  others  whose  true  names  are  unknown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ground  of  indictment  in  the  Federal  court? — A.  No.  They 
are  eyewitnesses  of  the  scene — people  who  were  participants  in  that  riot  and  who 
could  tell  as  to  the  number,  etc. 

Q.  If  they  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  court,  they  must  have  committed  some 
crime  against  the  Federal  Government? — A.  The  grounds,  I  believe,  are  that  they 
stole  a  United  States  mail  train  to  carry  the  dynamite  and  men  to  the  scene  of 
the  riot. 

Q.  Was  mail  carried  on  that  train? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  passenger  train? — A.  Accommodation  train,  I  think.  There  was  a 
caboose. 

Q.  Was  the  mail  carried  on  that  caboose? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  a 
mail  train,  and  that  the  charge  was  for  interfering  with  the  mails.  There  is  a 
mail  train  from  Spokane  to  Wallace,  and  also  a  train  that  takes  mail  from  Wallace 
to  Spokane,  both  of  which  were  delayed  by  the  blowing  up  of  this  mill.  If  I 
remember  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  the  train  from  Burke  to  Wallace 
carries  the  mail.  I  believe  there  have  been  8  of  these  prisoners  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  this  county  and  arraigned  in  Judge  Stewart's  court.  There  have 
been  8  indicted  for  murder.  They  were  indicted  on  5  different  counts.  They 
were  indicted  twice  for  the  murder  of  John  Schmidt  and  John  Cheyne.  Each 
one  has  been  indicted  for  these  2  murders,  and  also  for  razing  the  Bunker  Hill 
office  and  mill,  and  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  Those  8  whose  indictments  have  been  published  have  been  arraigned  in 
this  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  confined  under  Federal  authority  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes;  all  of 
them  are  confined  there  except  Corcoran,  the  one  that  has  been  tried.  All  that 
are  left  here  are  in  the  military  prison  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do/you  believe  that  if  you  had  been  the  sheriff  of  this  county  prior  to  the 
time  of  this  trouble  you  could  have  prevented  the  trouble  that  culminated  in  the 
destruction  of  this  property? — A.  I  think  any  honest  man  could  have  done  so;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  any  honest  man  could? — A.  Any  honest  man. 

Q.  He  would  also  have  to  have  been  a  pretty  determined  and  fearless  man, 
would  he  not? — A.  If  he  had  come  into  office  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  yes;  but  if 
he  had  been  in  office  for  some  time  it  would  be  different.  The  facts  brought  out 
in  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners 
fully  set  forth  the  conditions,  and  what  transpired  at  that  time,  and  especially 
what  transpired  between  Sheriff  Young  and  Governor  Steunenberg. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  necessity  for  bringing  this  county  under  martial 
law  was  the  result  of  weakness  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  county  offi- 
cers, particularly  the  sheriff? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  also? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  MANTLE.  )  What  is  your  general  opinion  about  this  permit  system? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to  enforce  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  when  the  application  for  permit  was  formulated? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  terms  of  that  application  are  consistent  with  the 
proclamation? — A.  That  has  been  a  topic  of  complaint. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  terms  of  the  application  for  a  permit  go  much  further 
than  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation? — A.  In  word,  yes;  but  not  in  fact. 

Q.  In  the  proclamation  I  see  it  refers  to  certain  criminal  organizations;  in  the 
application  it  says  miners'  unions? — A.  Yes;  the  organizations  meant  when  the 
proclamation  was  written  were  the  miners'  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  authority  to  put  anything  in  the  application  for  the 
permit  in  excess  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  proclamation? — A.  Well,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  question  of  authority  at  that  time.  The  attor- 
ney, representing  the  State,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  representing  the  governor,  repre- 
sented the  authority  in  the  matter.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  there 
are  two  things  in  the  proclamation.  I  will  read  them.  [Reading:] 

"  Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899,  in  Shoshone  County,  and,  second,  to  deny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law." 

The  application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say:  "  I  did  not  participate, 
actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  said  date  were 
actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  I  hereby,"  etc. 

Q.  While  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  are  general  as  to  any  society,  the 
application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say  that  he  believes  the  crimes 
were  committed  by  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  terms  of  the  application  for  permit  were  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation.  I  wanted  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
thought  you  could  go  beyond  the  proclamation  in  making  up  the  form  for  appli- 
cation?— A.  Our  understanding  was  that  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  this  property. 

Q.  Although  it  does  not  say  so  in  the  proclamation? — A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  may  have  been  an  oversight.  It 
was  made  specific  in  the  application  for  permit. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  unknown  at  that  time  that  the  miners'  unions  did  the 
damage? — A.  It  was  known  at  that  time.  At  the  time  the  trouble  occurred  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company  was  the  only  company  in  the  district  that  employed  non- 
union men  exclusively;  every  other  mine  in  the  district  was  employing  union 
men.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  employed  union  men;  the  mines  at  Mullan 
employed  them — employed  nothing  but  union  men.  All  the  men  employed  at 
the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  and  at  Mullan  were  union  men;  and  when  the  mines 
closed  down  that  morning  and  the  men  stole  the  train  and  came  down  from 
Burke  and  Gem  and  were  met  by  men  from  Mullan  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  union  men  who  did  it.  The  presumption  was  that  it  was  done  by 
members  of  the  miners'  unions.  In  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  coroner's 
jury  you  will  perhaps  find  a  great  many  things  that  will  enlighten  you. 

Q.  This  proclamation  was  approved  before  the  evidence  was  obtained? — 
A.  Although  we  had  started  at  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  proclamation  don't  really  rule  in 
the  case,  and  whether  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  martial  law  are  not 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  proclamation  and  the  application.  To  state  my  idea  more  clearly,  I  should 
think  that  whatever  proceedings  are  had  must  follow  the  lines  of  the  proclama- 
tion; must  be  in  accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation.  The 
proclamation  is  of  itself  a  law  in  effect,  and  whatever  course  is  adopted  in  enforc- 
ing it  must  agree  in  terms  with  the  proclamation. — A.  I  am  free  to  say  it  was  my 
understanding,  and  I  think  the  others  who  were  present  at  that  time  will  also  say 
that  when  the  proclamation  was  written,  while  it  may  not  be  stated  therein,  we 
had  in  view  the  miners'  unions.  While  miners'  unions  are  not  specifically  stated 
in  the  proclamation,  they  are  mentioned  in  the  permit,  and  we  had  them  in  view 
at  the  time  the  proclamation  was  prepared.  There  may  be  a  discrepancy  there;  it 
must  have  been  an  oversight  at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  would  be  pretty  difficult 
for  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  who  signed  that  application  to  know  who  was 
connected  with  or  participated  in  the  riot,  but  he  would  have  to  say  he  believed 
that  the  crimes  were  incited,  encouraged,  and  precipitated  through  and  by  the 
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miners'  unions  of  tne  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the 
miners'  unions  did  not  indorse  it,  and  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  don't  to-day.  It 
is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners'  unions 
did  not  participate  in  the  trouble  and  would  not  have  participated  in  it,  and  would 
not  have  encouraged  any  such  violation  of  law  as  took  place;  yet  the  presumption 
is,  and  it  is  warranted,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  conditions,  that  a  great  many 
members  of  the  miners'  union  did  participate  in  the  violence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  positively  that  the 
miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  yes;  from 
what  facts  have  come  before  me  as  coroner  of  the  county  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  my  official  capacity.  I  might  qualify  that.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  organized  with  a  criminal  intent  at  all,  but  that  here  they 
were  controlled  by  criminals. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  criminal  action  at  any  time  has  been  taken  in  the  miners' 
union  meetings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  know  it  from  sworn  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  if  a  large  percentage  of  these  men  who  are  charged  with 
crime  were  members  of  any  particular  civic,  beneficial,  or  religious  organization, 
could  such  organizations  be  justly  charged  with  crime? — A.  If  a  good  majority 
turned  out  and  committed  crimes,  and  willfully  violated  the  law,  then  I  should 
say  that  the  organizations  were  criminal  organizations. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  organizations 
turned  out  and  committed  crime? — A.  They  did;  yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  crime  of  April  29  last  was  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  miners  present;  that  the  others  there  were  there  out  of  curiosity  and  as  spec- 
tators, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  neither  masks  nor  guns  or  any  char- 
acter of  disguise  whatever.  What  is  your  judgment  about  that? — A.  The  findings 
of  the  coroner's  jury  set  forth  fully  the  actions  and  doings  of  the  different  unions 
of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  on  the  29th  of  April.  You  will  find  in  the  verdict  that  the 
Burke  union  held  a  meeting  at  Burke  on  that  morning;  the  Gem  union  held  a 
meeting  at  their  hall  at  9  o'clock  that  morning,  produced  masks  in  their  hall, 
armed  themselves  in  their  hall,  marched  out  and  stole  the  train,  took  the  dyna- 
mite, went  down  to  Wardner,  and  dynamited  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  that  hall  owned  by  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  miners'  union  hall. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  other  orders,  unions,  associations,  etc. ,  met  in  that  hall? — 
A.  It  may  be.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  other  organizations  in  that  town  meet  in  that  hall? — 
A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  Had  they  any  other  place  to  meet  in  that  town,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not 
to  niy  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  the  hall  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Miners'  Union  Hall? — A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  that  the  Burke  hall  goes  by  that  name,  and  the  halls  at  Mullan  and  Gem  go 
by  that  name  also. 

Q.  In  the  impaneling  of  the  coroner's  jury,  did  you  confine  yourself  entirely 
to  the  town  of  Wardner? — A.  I  did — Wardner,  Kellogg,  and  vicinity. 

Q.  Fqr  what  reason? — A.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  customary.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  compulsory,  but  it  is  customary,  to  summon  the  jury  from  near  the  scene 
of  the  killing.  The  statutes  are  not  positive  on  that.  It  is  optional  with  the 
coroner. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Wardner  against 
those  who  committed  that  crime  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  There  very  probably 
was  against  those  who  committed  the  crime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  This  testimony  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  miners' 
union  to  which  you  have  referred,  was  that  furnished  to  the  coroner's  jury  by 
members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes.  This  testimony  showed  that  meetings 
were  called  by  officers  of  the  miners'  union;  that  the  calls  were  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  union  by  officers  of  the  union  to  be  present  at  the  hall  that 
morning  and  prepare  to  go  forth  on  the  expedition  of  destruction.  It  was  sug- 
gested in  the  miners'  hall  at  Mullan  that  they  mask,  but  they  voted  it  down  in  the 
Mullan  hall.  It  was  shown  by  witnesses,  miners'  union  men,  that  they  did  mask 
in  the  hall  at  Gem,  and  that  these  meetings  were  all  called  that  morning  by  offi- 
cers of  the  various  miners'  unions,  and  not  by  the  officers  of  any  other  organizations. 

Q.  You  base  your  belief  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  Co?ur  d'Alenes  are  crimi- 
nal organizations,  as  stated  here,  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  members  of  the 
union  before  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  body  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  action 
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was  taken  by  the  unions  along  this  line  prior  to  their  assembling  that  morning':1 — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  records  and  papers  of  the  union  not  confiscated  by  some  means? — 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  going  to  show  that  any  action  was  taken  along  that 
line? — A.  There  is  not.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  testimony  of 
members  of  the  organization  known  as  the  miners'  union  that  shows  when  a 
strike  is  ordered  or  declared  the  details  of  that  strike,  how  it  shall  be  carried  on, 
are  left  to  what  is  known  as  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  miners'  union. 
We  also  found  that  this  is  composed  of  delegations  .from  each  of  the  local  unions. 
We  have  4  local  unions  in  the  Ciieur  d'Alenes,  and  the  central  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  8  members.  The  details  of  the  strike  and  whatever  is  done  is  left 
to  them.  Orders  are  issued  from  the  central  executive  union  to  the  local  unions 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  that  is,  the  local  unions  are  subordinate  to  the  central 
executive  union. 

Q.  Judging  from  that,  there  is  a  probability,  is  there,  that  the  central  executive 
union,  or  the  members  composing  it,  took  the  action  and  sent  word  to  the  local 
unions  to  carry  it  out? — A.  That  is  the  supposition;  yes. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  J7,  1890, 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  MACDONALD, 

Manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session,  July  27,  1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Joseph  MacDonald  was  duly 
sworn  and  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'  Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Gem,  Idaho. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  My  age  is  41;  occupation,  miner;  I  am  man- 
ager of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  for  the  Helena-Frisco  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  situated? — A.  On  Canyon  Creek,  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  district? — A.  Since  the  27th  of 
April,  1892. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position? — A.  Since  September 
15,  1892. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  conditions  generally  here  in  this  district  and  the 
Coaur  d'Alene  mining  region? — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  conditions  which  have  existed  since  your  residence  in 
the  Coaur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  which  now  exist  as  between  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry? — A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  With  particular  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  existed 
and  now  exist  between  the  labor  unions  and  mine  owners  in  this  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  please,  if  you  will,  go  into  the  facts  and  tell  the  commission  in  your  own 
way  anything  you  may  know  upon  this  subject? — A.  In  April,  1892, 1  took  charge 
of  the  Tiger  mine  for  S.  S.  Glidden.  The  Tiger  mine  is  in  Burke,  Idaho,  Shoshone 
County,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  had  some  labor  trouble 
at  that  time  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman;  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
We  compromised  the  strike  in  some  way  and  they  went  to  work.  July  10,  1892, 
the  men  all  left  the  Tiger-Poorman  and  went  down  to  the  Helena-Frisco  and  blew 
it  up.  I  think  they  went  down  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  blew  it  lip  the 
following  morning.  There  were  some  men  killed  on  both  sides,  I  believe,  in  the 
fight  that  occurred  during  the  blowing  up  of  the  property.  I  believe  5  or  6  were 
killed  at  the  Helena-Frisco.  The  troops  came  in  a  few  days  afterward  and 
arrested  these  people.  I  don't  remember  the  particulars.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it.  I  never  went  down  to  any  of  the  trials  they  had. 

When  I  went  to  the  Helena-Frisco,  September  14  or  15, 1892,  we  were  then  work- 
ing some  union  and  some  nonunion  men .  The  mine  ran  along  in  that  way  until  June 
20, 1894.  when  a  committee  from  the  union  notified  me  that  if  I  didn't  discharge  6 
nonunion  men  that  were  there  they  would  do  away  with  them.  Those  were  the 
words  they  used.  I  discharged  them,  or  at  least  told  them  it  would  be  better  for 
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them  to  get  out.  They  also  notified  the  Milwaukee  Mining  Company.  They  had 
some  12  nonunion  men,  and  they  notified  them  that  if  they  did  not  discharge  them 
that  thing  would  happen.  They  would  not  discharge  them,  and  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1894,  about  50  men,  masked  and  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  walked  down 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  above  the  Frisco,  from  Burke  apparently,  and 
down  to  the  Gem,  and  shot  the  blacksmith  there,  by  the  name  of  Kneebone  and 
took  the  superintendant,  foreman,  and  boss  carpenter  out  and  marched  them 
up  over  the  hill  toward  Montana,  through  Burke,  and  up  toward  what  we 
call  Thompsons  Falls,  and  informed  them  if  they  came  back  they  would  kill 
them.  And  after  that,  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  mines  they  didn't  want  there, 
they  either  notified  you  to  let  them  go  or  they  took  them  out  themselves — 
out  of  the  country.  If  you  didn't  discharge  them  when  you  were  told  to,  they 
went  and  took  them  out  of  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  or  from  the  mine,  and 
drove  them  out.  There  were  several  cases  of  that  kind.  I  believe  at  least 
one  case  of  that  kind  happened  every  month.  Then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1897,  after  taking  one  man,  who  was  our  mill  superintendent,  named  Whit- 
ney, out  of  his  bed  at  10  minutes  to  10  at  night,  they  marched  him  down 
below  the  town  of  Gem  and  shot  him,  and  left  him  there  dying  from  the 
wounds.  They  took  one  of  our  mill  shift  bosses,  I  think  about  a  month  or  3 
weeks  before  that — took  him  down  below  the  town  of  Gem  to  a  place  called  the 
Granite  mine,  or  mill,  and  took  his  money  away  from  him — so  he  told  me  after- 
wards— and  ordered  him  not  to  come  back,  and  he  didn't.  He  sent  for  his  trunk 
and  valise  and  other  things  and  went  to  Butte. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Barry;  his  initials  I  don't  remember.  He  was  shift 
boss  at  the  mill.  Then  here  last  winter  or  the  one  before,  I  would  not  say  when, 
they  took  Dan  Conners  out — he  was  shift  boss  of  the  Standard— took  him  out, 
marched  him  down  the  track,  and  gave  him  3  days  to  get  out  of  the  country  or 
they  would  blow  him  and  his  family  up,  and  he  left  within  the  given  time.  Then, 
about  last  Christmas,  they  drove  a  fellow  away  who  was  working  in  our  mine; 
had  some  dispute  with  him.  He  was  working  in  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  drove 
him  out  and  hit  him  with  a  club.  After  he  got  out  he  turned  around  and  shot  the 
fellow  and  killed  him  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  That  was  followed  by  his 
trial,  but  he  got  clear  for  killing  the  man.  He  shot  at  one  man  and  killed  the 
brother  of  the  man  he  shot  at.  He  didn't  kill  the  man  he  shot  at,  but  another  man. 
There  were  other  things  that  happened  at  these  other  mines.  These  things  were 
pretty  irequent.  I  forget  exactly  the  day,  but  there  were  some  killed  in  Burke  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Culbertson  could  give  you  more  of  the  details  than  I  could. 
It  is  only  by  hearsay  that  I  know  these  things  regarding  Burke.  And  that  leads 
up  to  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April.  I  was  down  here  in  Wallace  at  an  Elk  meet- 
ing, and  a  fellow  was  sent  up  to  me  at  the  meeting  who  told  me  the  plans  were 
all  ripe  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  property  and  drive  out  the  nonunion  men; 
and  he  says,  "  You  will  not  have  a  man  working  at  the  Frisco  to-morrow,  or  up 
at  Mullan,  or  anywhere  on  Canyon  Creek."  I  asked  him  how  he  got  this 
information  and  he  said,  "  Well,  that's  all  right;  I  know  it." 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  I  think  he  was.  He  was  a  detective 
who  was  in  there.  So  I  left  the  hall  and  came  down  and  took  a  team  and  drove 
home,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right.  There  was  nothing  going  on  more 
than  usual, but  I  sat  up  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  29th,  waiting  to  see 
what  would  happen,  and  I  saw  the  mill  crew  all  starting  over  to  the  mill;  and  a 
little  later,  about  a  quarter  of  7  in  the  morning,  I  saw  the  miners  going  to  the 
mine,  and  I  noticed  the  president  of  the  union  going  over;  and  I  thought  maybe 
this  fellow  was  mistaken,  as  they  were  all  going  to  work,  apparently.  But  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  superintendent  came  over  and  said  that  the  men  were 
going  to  the  miners'  union  hall,  and  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  mine  to  work  but 
2  men.  I  asked  him  who  they  were,  and  he  said  the  pump  man  and  engineer. 
Our  engineer  is  stationed  under  ground,  about  1,200  feet  from  the  surface. 

Q.  How  about  the  fireman? — A.  There  was  1  fireman,  and  he  stayed  until  the 
balance  came  back  to  release  him.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  know,  but  that  he  would  go  down  and  find  out.  He  came  back, 
and  several  others  came  up  from  town  there,  men  we  knew  there,  and  said  they 
were  all  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  Were  these  men  members  of  the  union  who  were  talking  to  you? — A.  Yes. 
Some  were  in  the  union  and  some  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  asked  them  if  there 
were  many  going,  and  they  said  that  everyone  had  to  go;  that  they  were  just 
"  distributing  the  guns  down  there  now."  They  went  on  up  to  the  cabin  a  few 
minutes  and  came  down  with  their  guns,  and  went  on  past  within  15  feet  of  me, 
and  went  on  down;  and  then  the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  in.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.  Mr.  Culbertson  came  down  and  told  me  everyone  was 
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going  to  Wardner  from  his  mine.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  East  that  morning  and  he  had  sent  in  to  get  Paul  Corcoran  out  of  the 
miners'  hall,  and  told  him  that  he  heard  there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  if 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble  around  the  mine  that  he  would  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Was  that  the  miners'  union  hall  at  Burke? — A.  Yes.  Paul  Corcoran  was 
the  secretary  of  the  union  there,  and  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no  trouble; 
that  they  were  going  to  Wardner  and  would  all  be  back  that  night.  Then  he 
got  on  his  handcar  and  went  to  Wallace,  and  went  on  his  way  East.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  down  from  Burke  a  quarter  after  10  it  had  sev- 
eral box  cars  on,  loaded  with  men.  Some  of  the  men  were  masked  and  a  great 
many  carried  guns,  and  some  were  not  masked.  Some  were  on  top  of  the  cars. 
They  went  down  to  Gem,  then  took  their  engine  and  in  about  15  minutes  they 
were  on  the  track  by  the  Frisco  mine  with  about  double  as  many  men.  I  think 
then  they  had  at  least  600  men  on  the  train.  They  went  up  to  the  powder 
magazine  and,  as  I  found  afterwards,  broke  the  lock,  cut  that  off  the  powder 
magazine,  and  also  off  the  fuse  house,  which  is  within  50  feet  of  the  magazine. 
They  took  out  whatever  fuse  was-there,  and  80  50-pound  boxes  of  giant  powder; 
40  boxes  of  it  was  No.  1  and  40  boxes  No.  2;  and  then  they  started  down  toward 
Wallace  here,  and  I  left  and  went  up  to  the  magazine  with  Arthur  Swain  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sterling,  and  found  the  lock  lying  on  the  ground  around  the 
powder  magazine  and  this  amount  of  powder  gone — 80  boxes  and  all  of  the  fuse 
gone.  On  the  way  down  from  the  powder  magazine,  on  their  way  down  to  Wal- 
lace, they  passed  within  95  feet  of  us.  We  were  standing  there  and  they  shook 
their  hands  and  guns  at  us  as  they  went  down.  Out  of  240  men  only  2  of  our  men 
worked  that  day  in  the  mine.  They  went  down,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  Ward- 
ner. On  their  way  back,  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  Frisco,  lots  of  them  got 
off  and  conversed  freely  about  what  they  had  done.  It  was  no  secret.  They 
didn't  make  any  bones  about  it  at  all.  That  leads  up,  then,  to  when  the  soldiers 
came  in  and  arrested  them,  and  took  them  down  to  Wardner.  That  is  an  outline 
of  my  remembrance  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  miners'  union  been  in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  the  mine  owners  as 
to  who  they  should  employ  or  discharge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  at  liberty,  as  manager,  to  discharge  or  employ  whom  you  please? — 
A.  Well,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  doing  that. 

Q.  Do  they  make  demands  upon  you  for  the  discharge  ov  employment  of  men? — 
A.  Yes;  in  several  cases  they  have  done  that. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  obey  their  order? — A.  Yes;  I  did:  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  had  a  way  of  enforcing  their  demands,  and  the  real  question 
with  them  was  to  know  what  we  would  do. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  policy  you  found  that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  their  demands? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  there  is  a  man  sitting  behind  you  there — the  men  made  a 
demand  on  us  to  put  him  to  work,  and  we  had  to  put  him  to  work. 

Q.  Was  he  a  good  man? — A.  No;  he  was  not.  He  ran  a  car  half  a  day  and 
quit;  I  would  not  be  sure  just  how  long. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  judgment  there  were  600  men  on  that  train  that  passed 
your  place? — A.  At  least  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Is  the  miners'  union  hall  at  your  mine? — A.  No;  at  Gem,  below. 

Q.  How  far  below  your  mine? — A.  Sixteen  hundred  feet  below  the  office. 

Q.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  with  the  guns  were 
miners? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  carry  their  guns  down. 

Q.  You  saw  them  on  the  train;  saw  them  go  and  saw  them  come  back? — A. 
Yes;  talked  with  several  of  them  on  their  way  to  the  train. 

Q.  You  know  absolutely  that  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  went  on  that 
train  and  came  back  on  it? — A.  Yes;  I  didn't  want  to  be  brought  in  to  give  any 
evidence  before  the  court  at  all  about  that,  and  got  away  from  doing  it:  but  since 
you  ask  tho  question  I  will  answer  it.  1  was  on  the  stand  in  the  court  room,  and 
they  didn't  ask  the  question,  and  therefore  1  didn't  volunteer  any  information. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  now? — A.  About  200. 

Q.  You  have  within  40  of  your  full  complement? — A.  Yes;  we  have  about  205, 
all  told. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  now? — A. 
They  have  not  many  there  now  except  the  pump  men,  and  such  as  that.  They 
are  waiting  for  some  new  machinery,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Gem? — A.  The  Gem  is 
not  running  now.  I  have  the  Gem  under  bond. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  employing  men  in  the  Canyon  now? — A.  The  Standard 
employs  about  150. 
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Q.  How  many  are  working  at  Mullan? — A.  Little  over  100.  The  Morning  mine 
was  the  last  mine  to  start  up. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  working  at  the  Mammoth? — A.  From  my  information 
about  60  men  are  working  there. 

Q.  So  there  are  about  TOO  men  working  in  the  Canyon  and  at  Mullan  now? — A. 
I  think  eo. 

Q.  Are  these  men  all  working  under  permits? — A.  Yes:  some,  though,  that  are 
not:  I  have  a  master  mechanic  and  some  that  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  pump  men  under  the  permits? — A.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to 
arrange  for  permits  for  all  our  men.  When  we  started  up  after  this  trouble,  we 
started  up  with  5  men,  and  the  master  mechanic,  machinists,  fireman,  engineers, 
pump  men,  and  mill  men  all  quit  and  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  or  anyone  in  authority  at  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  give  permission  for  the  taking  of  this  powder? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  wink  at  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  done  absolutely  without  your  consent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  breach  existing  between  the  mine  owners  and  operators  and  the 
managers  in  the  Canyon  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  at  Wardner, 
or  any  prejudice  against  the  latter? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ill  feeling  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  because  this 
demonstration  resulted  from  its  refusal  to  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  or  to  em- 
ploy union  labor? — A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  miner  in  working  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  drier,  over  the  work 
in  these  shaft  mines  in  the  Canyon? — A.  Certainly  there  is.  Iti  s  an  easier  mine  to 
work  in;  it  is  dry  and  has  less  foul  air,  and  nice,  large  stopes.  It  is  a  tunnel  mine, 
and  there  is  no  shaft  work  in  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  $3.50  per  day  for  work  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  proportionately,  all  things  considered,  than  $3.50  for  work 
in  the  Helena-Frisco  and  Gem? — A.  Yes.  You  see  in  these  shaft  mines,  such  as 
the  Helena-Frisco, Tiger-Poorman,  and  others,  they  are  wet,  and  you  must  wear 
rubber  clothes.  A  rubber  suit  costs  about  $15,  and  it  is  gone  in  a  month.  In 
the  Bunker  Hill  you  don't  use  any  rubber  clothes  at  all. 

Q.  Has  your  company  attempted  to  reduce  wages  at  any  time? — A.  Not  since  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  Not  since  you  have  been  manager? — A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  B ATCHFOED.  )  Does  the  company  not  share  in  that  natural  advantage 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine — dry  mine? — A.  Yes;  they  do.  They  don't  have  to  pump 
water. 

Q.  That  is  one  large  item  of  expense  that  is  saved  to  them,  as  compared  with 
your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  mine  is  a  tunnel  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yours  is  a  shaft  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cost  of  putting  the  product  upon  the  surface  in  their  mine,  during  the 
life  of  the  mine,  is  somewhat  less  than  it  is  in  a  shaft  mine,  is  it  not? — A.  No;  we 
produce  cheaper  than  they  do. 

Q.  All  things  taken  into  account,  do  you  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  the 
rate  of  wages  per  day  should  be  less  at  the  Bunker  Hill  than  at  other  mines  in 
this  district?  Are  there  any  reasons  why  the  wages  should  be  any  less,  or  should 
they  be  uniform,  in  your  opinion? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
really  ought  to  be  cheaper,  as  it  is  an  easier  mine  to  work  in,  and  board  is  only  $6 
per  week. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  the  men  in  that  mine  greater?  Are  they  not  able  to 
produce  more  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  vein? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary, 
they  can  not  produce  as  much.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  Their  stopes  are  large; 
some  of  them  are  as  much  as  50  or  60  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  is  very  thinly  scat- 
tered through  their  vein.  That  all  -has  to  be  oroken  and  then  hand  picked  in 
order  to  get  it  up  to  what  would  be  worth  shipping  down  the  tramway  to  the  mill. 
Now,  at  their  mine  the  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  broad,  and  at  the  Helena- 
Frisco  it  would  average  14|  feet  right  through.  All  that  goes  to  the  mill.  The 
same  amount  of  ore  naturally  has  to  be  concentrated.  From  12  to  14  feet  of  ore 
in  the  Helena-Frisco  means  from  30  to  50  or  60  feet  of  ore  in  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Nature  has  done  for  you  what  the  Bunker  Hill  has  to 
do  for  itself? — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  stated  that  you  can  not  hire  or  discharge  whom 
you  please,  did  you  not? — A.  There  are  cases  where  you  can  and  cases  where  you 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule? — A.  Well,  if  you  hire  a  man  and  he  is  not  a  union  man, 
has  not  the  union  grip,  about  the  second  day  after  he  goes  to  work  they  will 
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apply  to  him  for  the  grip;  and  he  says  he  has  not  got  it.  They  will  ask  him  where 
he  works  and  also  request  him  to  put  in  his  name  to  join  the  union,  and  that  goes 
to  the  investigating  committee.  Then  they  will  appoint  what  they  call  an  investi- 
gating committee,  and  they  write  back  to  wherever  he  says  he  has  been  working, 
and  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  If  they  can  not  find  out  much  about  him 
he  will  have  to  give  references  from  the  nearest  local  labor  organization  to  the 
town  which  he  lived  in;  and  if  he  does  not  do  that  you  will  be  notified  not  to  let 
him  work. 

Q.  Have  you  reached  that  stage  now  where  a  man  is  approached  the  second 
day  after  he  is  employed  by  the  miners'  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  reached  this  stage,  when  a  man  came  to  you  and  asked  for 
employment,  did  you  feel  free  to  offer  it  to  him? — A.  Yes,  I  did;  certainly. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  dictation  up  to  that  point? — A.  No;  not  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  The  dictation  in  your  experience  is  practiced  after  the  man  has  been 
employed  in  the  mine — I  presume,  to  have  him  join  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  refuses  to  join  the  union,  then  they  take  action  such  as  you  indi- 
cated sometime  ago  in  your  testimony? — A.  Yes;  but  none  of  them  refuse  to  join 
the  union;  they  refuse  to  let  them  join. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  A  great  many  on  the  grounds  that  they  don't  know 
them,  or  on  the  grounds  simply  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  them  and  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  them  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  or  Leadville,  Colo.,  or  some  other 
mining  camps,  according  as  the  charges  come  in  against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  was  the  objection  to  the  6  men  they  demanded 
you  to  discharge? — A.  One  of  them  was  a  shift  boss  that  I  had,  and  they  said  they 
didn't  want  any  cheap  shift  bossing  while  the  strike  was  on.  That  was  in  1892  at 
the  Frisco.  That  was  before  my  time  there;  but  he  was  there  after  I  came  and 
thereafter  for  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  No;  after  he  became  a  shift  boss  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union. 

Q.  Didn't  they  permit  shift  bosses  to  be  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  1  don't 
understand  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Whenever  you  are  asked  to  discharge  a  man,  does  that  man  belong  to  the 
union  or  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the  union? — A.  The  very  man  that  they 
demanded  discharged  at  this  particular  time — they  had  stated  to  me  they  didn't 
think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  their  movement. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  other  men  members  of  the  union? — A.  That  I  could  not 
say.  They  said  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  movements,  and  therefore 
the  two  classes  could  not  get  along. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  make  a  demand  upon  you  as  manager,  as  a  union,  to  discharge 
men  that  were  satisfactory  to  you  and  that  were  members  of  the  union  for  spe- 
cial reasons  of  their  own? — A.  They,  being  members  of  the  union,  have  made 
demands  upon  me  to  discharge  men  that  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  had 
some  record  by  which  they  were  disqualified  from  belonging  to  the  union  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  union.  For  instance,  I  could  state  a  case  where 
we  discharged  a  man  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  case  on  the  Black  Bear.  We 
had  a  man  there  who  was  a  member  of  the  union.  He  had  a  contract  to  run  a 
tunnel  for  me,  and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Gem  union  was  working  there. 
His  name  was  Jim  Malone.  Malone  got  in  the  habit  of  laying  off  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  miners'  union,  so  this  shift  boss  on  the  work  there  let  him  go,  because 
he  laid  off  without  notifying  him.  The  unions  took  action  on  .that  and  notified 
this  shift  boss  that  he  would  have  to  pay  Jim  Malone  $3.50  per  day  for  every  day 
he  was  out  of  work,  and  to  pay  him  every  day  until  he  could  get  work  at  either  the 
Black  Bear  or  the  Helena-Frisco,  and  the  shift  boss  came  to  me  about  it  and  told 
me  about  the  condition,  and  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him,  but  that  he  must 
either  do  it  or  go  down  the  canyon.  I  said,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  He  said, 
"  Put  this  man  to  work  somewhere."  I  talked  with  the  foreman  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco,  and  we  put  him  to  work  in  the  mill.  He  worked  4  days  and  quit. 
Then  the  shift  boss  took  the  matter  to  the  central  union  here,  which  was  com- 

S»sed  of  8  men,  2  from  each  of  the  4  unions  then  in  the  country — Burke,  Gem, 
ullan,  and  Wardner — but  he  got  no  satisfaction  from  them.  Finally  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  this  amount  demanded  or  go  down  the  can- 
yon. He  got  notice  when  it  was  time  to  pay  this  money  that  if  he  didn't  have 
this  money  in  before  9  o'clock  that  night  he  would  have  to  take  the  consequences, 
so  I  guess  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  down  the  canyon? — A.  Getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  what  is  known  as  going  down  the  canyon. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  run  you  out  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  you  a  practical  miner  yourself? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  when  you  worked  in  the  mines? — A.  I  was; 
yes.  I  belonged  to  the  union  in  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  in  1876,  and  also  Mono 
County,  Cal.,  in  1877-78. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  be  organized  for  their  own 
interests? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  organized  if  it  is 
conducted  for  what  it  is  gotten  up  for.  Then  you  have  some  one  to  treat  with  if 
they  are  organized.  Then  there  are  some  sick  benefits  to  it,  and  on  the  whole  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  organized. 

Q.  You  believe  their  rights  will  be  better  protected  if  they  are  organized  than 
if  disorganized? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right,  although  I  don't  know  just  how 
you  mean. 

Q.  I  mean  it  in  this  way,  that  they  will  have  some  voice  in  the  regulation  of 
their  hours  and  their  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  a  fact.  There  is  no  question  about  the  uniformity  of  hours  with  us,  with 
the  mines  up  the  canyon;  everything  works  very  nicely,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  organization  forming  among  the  miners  in  your  employ  now? — 
A.  Yes.  They  have  150  names  and  are  going  to  organize  to-morrow  night. 

Q.  From  whom  will  they  get  their  charter,  and  will  they  have  an  original 
organization,  or  will  it  be  the  old  organization? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  organize  and 
had  150  names  of  those  to  be  organized. 

Q.  Are  they  all  permit  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  permit  men  are  members  of  the  old  union? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  employees  with  you  are  Americans? — A.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  new  men  are  Americans. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from? — A.  California;  some  from  Missouri,  some  from 
Cripple  Creek,  and  some  from  Leadville,  and  some  from  Georgetown,  Colo. 

Q.  Are  you  glad  they  are  forming  a  new  union?— A.  Well,  I  don't  care  much 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  for  this  reason:  If  any  of  them  get 
sick,  they  get  a  benefit  of  $10  a  week  from  the  union,  and  they  are  altogether  cared 
for  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  miner  coming  here  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  or  from 
California,  who  knows  practically  nothing  about  the  troubles  that  were  existing 
here  previously,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sign  a  document  stating  that  he 
believes  that  the  miners'  union  of  this  country  is  a  criminal  organization? — A.  I 
don't  think  he  has  to  sign  that  document.  I  think  there  is  another  one  that  he 
signs.  There  are  two  of  these  documents — one  for  the  nonunion  man  and  one 
for  the  union  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Does  not  that  permit  deprive  a  nonunion  man  who 
has  taken  it  out  of  the  right  to  connect  himself  with  any  trade  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  with  the  union  that  has  been  in  existence  here? — A.  Only  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  union.  As  the  permit  system  has  been  explained  to  me,  there  is 
no  objection  to  their  joining  any  other  union  except  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  union. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  your  position  that  you  have  no  objection  to  your 
workingmen  connecting  themselves  with  a  union,  and  that  you  prefer  to  treat 
with  a  union,  and  that  you  only  object  to  it  when  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
fairness  or  reason? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Whenever  it  breaks  the  law  I  object  to 
it.  In  all  other  ways  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing.  When  they  were  getting  it  up 
and  asked  me  about  it  I  simply  told  them,  in  these  words,  that  "it  is  a  good 
thing."  They  are  going  to  organize  to-morrow  night,  I  was  told,  and  they  are  to 
use  our  reading  room.  We  have  a  building  about  30  by  75  or  80  feet.  We  have 
quite  a  reading  room  kept  up  there  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  in  the 
winter  time  i:  is  steam  heated  and  it  makes  a  very  comfortable  place  for  them  to 
assemble  evenings,  and  I  told  them  they  might  have  the  use  of  that,  and  we 
would  not  charge  them  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  are  the  hours  for  labor  of  the  miners  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  The  shift  is  10  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  which 
is  9  hours.  The  night  shift  is  9  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  night,  and 
that  is  8  hours-,  and  that  time  counts  from  the  time  they  start  to  go  in  the 
tunnel. 

Q.  That  is  uniform  throughout  the  district,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paying  your  present  force  union  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  treating  them  in  every  particular  as  you  did  the  union  men? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  have  the  Coeur  d'Alene  miners'  organizations  conducted 
themselves  in  a  legitimate  manner  and  along  the  legitimate  lines  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  labor? — A.  No,  I  don't 
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think  they  have;  and  I  think  they  have  injured  labor  and  themselves  by  the  way 
they  have  worked  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  You  stated  that  most  of  your  new  employees  are  native 
Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  your  former  employees  in  regard  to  their  nationalities? — 
A.  About  12  per  cent  were  Americans;  maybe  10  per  cent.  Some  months  it 
would  be  1 1  per  cent.  I  would  consider  11  per  cent  the  basis. 

Q.  Was  the  other  90  per  cent  made  up  from  the  nationalities  of  Europe? — A. 
The  majority  were  Italians  and  Swedes.  By  what  we  call  Swedes  I  mean  Nor- 
wegians and  Danes,  etc. 

Q.  North-country  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  Italians  did  you  have? — A.  I  think  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  these  Italians  come  directly  to  you  after  landing,  or  did  they  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country? — A.  They  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  course  the  most  of  them  speak  a  little  English. 

Q.  Did  they  become  members  of  the  miners'  union  as  soon  as  they  got  in  the 
country  here?— A.  Yes;  they  joined  the  union. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  before  they  joined  the  union? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  large  numbers  or  singly? — A.  Just  1  or  2  at  a  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  In  1892,  when  this  conflict  arose  .between  the  union 
and  the  nonunion  men,  did  it  result  in  the  nonunion  men  leaving  the  country  or 
remaining? — A.  They  remained  in  the  country  about  2  years,  or  very  nearly  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  ultimately  become  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  they  kept  mov- 
ing away.  Union  men  saw  to  it  that  nobody  gave  them  work;  at  least  they 
didn't  get  work  very  generally. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  eventually  to  leave  the  country  as  the  result  of  these 
hostilities? — A.  Yes;  in  1894  they  eventually  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  men  imported  during 
that  strike  of  1894  did  a  great  deal  toward  protracting  that  trouble  by  giving 
offense  to  the  families  of  union  miners  and  to  the  union  miners  themselves. — A. 
I  never  heard  anything  about  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  so;  at  least  I  never  heard 
it  before. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  to  import  arms  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  either  unions  or  properties,  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners? — A.  That 
I  could  not  say.  In  1892  there  were  4  or  5  cases  of  Winchesters  shipped  in. 
They  were,  I  think,  consigned  to  Tom  O'Brien  or  some  member  of  the  Central 
Union.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  so;  it  is  only  hearsay.  Culbertson  was  the  man 
who  told  me  about  it.  He  said  he  saw  the  case  at  the  depot  here.  Then,  after 
that,  or  about  that  time,  this- Union  mine  here  imported  about  200  men  from  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  and  on  that  train  they  had  15  or  20  deputies.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  deputies  they  were,  but  they  had  Winchesters.  I  saw  them 
when  they  got  off  the  train.  There  were  15  or  20  or  25  of  them.  They  got  off  the 
train,  I  know,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  track,  and  all  struck  out  and 
went  up  the  trail  to  the  Union  mine. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Winchesters  imported  besides  the  Winchesters  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  deputies? — A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  them  get  off  the 
train  and  start  up  the  track,  and  the  train  went  back,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  instances  in  which  guns  have  been  imported  by  the 
mining  companies? — A.  Yes,  I  do.  After  these  guards  left  the  Union  mill  their 
guns  were  boxed  up  and  shipped  down  to  Wallace  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  have  your  personal  relations  been  with  the 
miners'  unions  since  you  have  been  manager? — A.  I  think  they  have  been  fairly 
good. 

Q.  Do  you  get  along  pleasantly  with  them  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes;  I  was  careful  not 
to  do  anything  to  offend  them. 
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WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  27,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  GANN, 
Carpenter,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  27, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  G-ann  was  sworn  and  tes- 
tified as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Aelene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  give  your  address  as  Wallace  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
am  a  son  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  or  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Working 
around  the  mines  and  carpenter  work.  I  am  really  a  carpenter.  Sometimes  I 
work  at  that  and  sometimes  around  the  mines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  district? — A.  I  came  here  last  fall. 

Q.  What  company  were  you  employed  with? — A.  The  Standard  for  a  while.  I 
got  hot  and  quit  and  went  to  Burke. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Tiger  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  also  among  the  number  arrested,  were  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  may  begin  and  relate  what  took  place,  in  your  own  way. — A.  It 
was  on  the  4th  day  of  May  that  we  were  all  arrested  by  soldiers. 

Q.  How  many  were  arrested? — A.  There  must  have  been  800. 

Q.  For  what? — A.  I  never  learned. 

Q.  No  charges  preferred  against  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  Seventy-six  days. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  trouble  in  this  district  that  led  to  that  arrest  ? — A.  Sup- 
posed to  be ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  relate  a  history  of  that  trouble,  as  you  understand  it? — A. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  some  trouble  at  Wardner  with  the  miners  and 
operators,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  their  mill  was  blown  up  and  a  couple  of 
men  were  killed — one  man  a  union  man  and  the  other  man  being  a  Bunker  Hill 
man,  they  claimed.  I  didn't  know  either  one  of  them.  So  the  soldiers  came  in 
and  they  came  right  up  to  Burke  and  arrested  the  whole  of  ITS — arrested  every 
one  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  They  took  them  right  down  there  to  Ward- 
ner, just  as  they  came  oxit  of  the  mines — wet,  and  didn't  give  them  a  chance  to 
change  their  clothes  or  anything  else.  The  first  meal  we  got  was  the  next  day 
about  12  o'clock.  When  we  got  to  Wardner  they  put  us  in  an  old  stable,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  May.  There  was  considerable  hay  in  there  and  we  threw 
about  the  hay  and  made  as  good  a  bed  as  we  could.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
suffering  from  cold  that  night.  It  was  very  cold  here  that  night,  and  I  saw  sights 
there  that  would  make  a  man's  hair  raise  to  think  about  it.  I  saw  men  wallowing 
in  their  own  calls  of  nature,  because,  they  would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  rear. 
And  in  this  hay  there  was  some  striking  of  matches  and  it  was  very  dangerous, 
you  know,  about  catching  fire.  If  it  had  caught  fire,  some  one  would  have  been 
burned  up.  One  of  the  soldiers  stood  just  outside  the  stable  door,  and  you  just 
had  to  toe  the  mark  if  you  got  out  at  all.  I  saw  them  make  our  men  around 
there  work,  and  they  would  punch  them  with  the  bayonets.  I  worked  there  all 
but  8  or  9  days  of  the  time  I  was  in  there.  1  worked  in  the  kitchen.  I  refused  to 
work  at  the  start  unless  it  was  under  protest,  and  I  was  forced,  and  they  said  I 
could  consider  myself  forced.  Then  the  orders  came  that  any  man  who  worked 
in  the  kitchen  would  not  have  to  do  anything  else.  I  went  in  the  kitchen ,  help- 
ing wash  dishes  and  one  thing  and  another.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  fared  a 
great  deal  better  than  lots  of  others.  Lots  of  them  could  not  get  anything  to 
eat.  Part  of  the  time  the  grub  was  good  and  part  of  the  time  it  was  horrible. 
Anyone  who  worked  in  the  kitchen  got  the  best,  of  course.  I  saw  men  punched 
there  with  bayonets  when  they  wouldn't  work;  when  the  negro  would  go  and 
tell  the  men  to  go  out  to  work  some  of  them  would  talk  back,  and  he  jabbed 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  said,  "  None  of  your  —  —  back  talk  here."  I  saw 
one  man  with  a  bayonet  jab  that  was  over  half  an  inch  deep;  I  saw  it  when  he 
pulled  up  his  clothes.  Of  course,  the  sergeant  was  sent  for;  the  sergeant  or 
lieutenant,  or  general,  I  don't  remember  who  he  was:  but  he  said,  "  That  is  all 
right;  that  is  what  they  are  made  for;  they  are  no  good  unless  they  are  used." 
They  got  very  poor  satisfaction  from  him.  That  is  all  I  know  about  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Did  anyone  jab  a  bayonet  into  you?— A.  No.  I  gave  them  no  time-  when 
they  told  me  to  do  anything  I  jumped  right  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  exhibitions  of  extreme  cruelty  except  the  man  you 
mentioned  as  being  jabbed  with  the  bayonet? — A.  There  was  one  little  fellow 
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there— I  don't  know  his  name — who,  when  he  was  eating,  dropped  his  plate  some 
way  or  another,  and  a  negro  made  him  pick  it  up,  and  pick  the  grub  up  that  was 
spilled  and  put  it  on  his  plate,  and  made  him  sit  in  the  mud,  and  said,  "  If  you  get 
up  until  you  eat  that  grub  I  will  fill  you  full  of  holes." 

Q.  About  Mike  Devine;  have  you  heard  something  about  him — the  man  that 
died  down  there? — A.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  he  told  me,  and  had  just  come  out 
and  gone  up  the  canyon.  He  came  down  here  to  get  a  tooth  pulled,  and  was 
arrested.  After  he  was  taken  down  to  the  bull  pen  he  took  a  relapse  and  died  in 
the  hospital.  He  wanted  me  to  come  and  wait  on  him,  but  they  would  not  allow 
it.  He  wanted  to  come  to  the  sisters'  hospital  lip  here. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  the  hospital? — A.  Yes;  in  the  bull  pen  hospital.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  could  see  him,  and  I  told  the  doctor  about  it,  and  he  said  it  would 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two;  and  I  said,  "  You  know  that  man  is  spitting  up 
blood?"  He  said  lots  of  men  worse  than  he  was  were  walking  around  over  the 
country.  He  was  in  the  bull  pen  then. 

Q.  What  doctor  was  this? — A.  Some  doctor  there;,  the  same  one  is  there  now. 

Q.  Dr.  Stratton? — A.  That's  the  man;  said  he  wovild  be  all  right  in  2  or  3  days. 

Q.  And  he  died? — A.  They  brought  him  away,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  the 
affair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE. )  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  cruelty  you  saw? — A.  I  might 
have  seen  some  other  little  incident  about,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  were  in  the  bull  pen  when  Mike  Devine  was 
there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  when  he  died? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  asked  for  a  spiritual  adviser? — A.  He  had  a 
little  talk  with  me  about  this.  It  passed  off.  I  was  to  speak  about  it,  but  it 
passed  off,  as  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  hospital.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
asked  anyone  else  about  it  when  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  was  denied  the  right  to  consult  a 
priest  or-  preacher? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  positively  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  acts  of  cruelty  were  brought  before  the 
physicians  there,  either  Dr.  France  or  Dr.  Stratton? — A.  There  was  a  distracted 
man  there  that  they  claimed  drowned  himself;  Mike  Johnson,  I  think  his  name 
was.  They  claim  he  drowned  himself,  and  some  claim  he  was  shot.  The  deputy 
said  right  away  he  was  shot,  and  the  deputy  is  there  now  that  told  that.  His 
name  is  Edmondson.  He  said  that  they  killed  Johnson;  shot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Q.  Was  he  escaping? — A.  Supposed  to  be  escaping.  They  brought  him  up  to 
the  depot — Dr.  France  did.  He  was  going  to  send  him  to  the  asylum — that  was 
my  understanding  of  it — and  he  ran.  I  never  saw  the  man,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.  I  heard  the  shots. 

Q.  He  jumped  in  the  river,  did  he? — A.  Yes;  and  went  down  200  or  300  feet, 
they  told  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Was  there  any  cruelty  practiced  on  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anyone  bayonet  you  or  strike  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Curse  you? — A.  I  was  abused.  I  was  called  a  —  — . 
I  told  them  I  would  play  even  with  them  some  time  or  another.  The  fellow  that 
I  said  that  to  threw  down  his  gun,  but  I  got  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  stayed  where? — A.  Burke — until  about  half  past  1  o'clock;  then  my 
partner  and  I  came  down  here  and  went  to  the  lodge  that  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Were  you  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  influenced  by 
the  miners'  union  to  join  the  men  that  went  down  to  Wardner? — A.  No;  never  a 
word  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  No  coercion  or  anything  of  that  character  brought  to  bear  on  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  every  miner  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  he  would  go  or  stay? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  compulsion  on 
Canyon  Creek  or  in  Mullan.  I  know  there  was  none  in  our  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Was  there  a  meeting  of  your  union  that  morning.— 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  top  men  and  miners  belong  to  the  same  union? — 
A.  The  top  men  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  the  only  one.  They 
have  Saturday  night  meetings. 

Q.  Which  one  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Miners'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Because  you  go  down  in  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  because  I 
go  lander  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  miners'  union  as 
a  whole,  or  different  lodges  of  the  miners'  union,  have  taken  any  action  looking 
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to  the  destruction  of  this  property  or  the  life  of  anyone?  Have  the  different  lodges 
of  the  miners'  union  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  blowing  up  of  this  prop- 
erty?— A.  No;  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  a  plan  of  action  until  the  crowd  got 
together  that  morning. 

Q.  It  was  a  kind  of  spontaneous  uprising,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  everyone  was  hus- 
tling when  the  hands  came  up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  MANTLE.  )  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together? — A.  There  was  quite  a  few 
from  Burke.  Below  Burke  was  where  most  of  the  crowd  came  from  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  came  right  from  the 
depot.  I  was  standing  in  my  room  looking  out  through  the  door. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  go? — A.  I  was  not  there;  no  one  to  ask  me.  I  went 
to  go  to  work,  but  there  was  no  work;  and  I  went  to  my  room — my  partner  and 
I,  both. 

.  Did  you  ever  ask  if  there  were  any  charges  preferred  against  you? — A.  1  did. 
.  Who  did  you  ask?— A.  I  asked  one  of  the  deputies  when  I  was  tl 
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bull  pen;  asked  him  to  find,  out  what  I  was  charged  with.  The  warden  said  I 
was  held  by  the  United  States;  that  there  was  nothing  against  me  here. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sinclair  or  Dr.  France  ever  talk  to  you  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — A.  They  didn't  say  anything  except  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Did  they  endeavor  in  any  manner  to  get  you  to  make  promises  of  anything? — 
A.  Yes;  asked  me  if  I  was  there,  and  where  I  was  and  how  I  could  prove  it,  and 
such  as  that.  I  didn't  blame  Sinclair  or  France  as  much  as  a  lot  of  them  did. 

Q.  Who  do  you  blame? — A.  Well,  I  blame  Uncle  Sam.  They  sent  the  soldiers 
here  uncalled  for.  A  crime  has  been  committed;  and  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
crime  as  anyone;  and  if  they  get  the  right  ones  they  should  be  punished.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Q.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  Uncle  Sam;  you  understand  Uncle  Sam  could  not 
and  would  not  interfere  here  unless  the  governor  of  the  State  had  requested  Uncle 
Sam  to  interfere? — A.  I  don't  suppose  that  they  would  have  sent  them  here  unless 
requested;  that  is  all  I  am  sore  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Do  you  believe  there  was  provocation  for  the  governor 
to  demand  troops  from  the  United  States  Government? — A.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't 
believe  there  would  have  been  any  more  trouble.  I  don't  know  fully.  I  could 
not  say  what  would  be  done;  but  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  occasion  for  the 
troops  to  be  called  here  after  the  29th  of  April. 

Q.  The  governor  sent  the  troops  here  on  the  application  of  who? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I  judge  the  governor. 

Q.  Who  made  application  from  here  to  the  governor? — A.  I  don't  know  that;  I 
suppose  it  was  done  from  Wardner;  I  don't  know  whether  anyone  made  applica- 
tion from  here. 

Q.  I  mean  from  this  district;  not  necessarily  from  this  town? — A.  I  think  Dr. 
France,  the  coroner,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  together;  I  judge  they  called  for  the  troops. 
I  believe  they  had  the  matter  in  hand  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  condemn  the  crime  of  blowing  up  the  mill? — A. 
Of  course  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  that  enormous  crowd  of  men  could  have 
been  handled  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  soldiers? — A.  I  believe  they  could  have 
gotten  every  man  in  three  months,  if  they  hadn't  made  the  arrests  as  they  did. 
If  the  soldiers  had  not  been  here,  pretty  soon  the  men  would  have  come  out 
boldly,  thinking  the  matter  had  been  dropped,  and  they  could  have  gotten  every 
guilty  man  without  any  trouble  and  without  having  to  arrest  all  of  them.  That 
is  my  honest  opinion. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  great  many  guilty  men? — A.  Probably  there  may 
have  been,  but  it  don't  take  a  great  deal  to  start  off  powder.  Anyway,  I  believe 
there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  went  to  look  on  and  took  no  part  in  it,  judging  from 
what  I  seen  and  heard  in  the  bull  pen.  I  believe  there  were  men  there  who  would 
not  take  a  hand  in  destroying  a  bit  of  property,  or  hurt  a  man  in  any  way. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  in  the  bull  pen,  you  think  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  bull  pen  to  indicate 
that  the  sympathies  of  these  men  were  against  the  blowing  up  of  the  property? — 
A.  I  have  heard  both  ways.  I  have  heard  men  make  remarks  both  ways. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  in  that  respect? — A.  Well,  it  seems 
that  a  part  of  them  were  proud  of  the  act  and  some  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  very 
serious  thing.  I  don't  know  which  way  the  majority  would  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You,  yourself,  were  not  proud  of  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  would  be  proud  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  cause  for  complaint  is,  being  abused  by  the  Federal  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  negro  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  You  were  confined  70  days  without  cnarge  of  crime? 
A.  Yes.     As  I  told  Dr.  France,  I  don't  believe  I  was  treated  right.     I  was  never 
arrested  before  in  nay  life,  and  I  am  41  years  old. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  anything 
about.  If  I  helped  you  in  giving  this,  all  right;  if  I  didn't,  it  will  not  do  any  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  think  that  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  are  good 
men  and  not  at  all  to  blame,  do  you? — A.  I  believe  their  intentions  are  all  right, 
but  they  are  extreme. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  these  wholesale  arrests;  arresting  everyone  that  comes 
along. 

Q.  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  did  that,  did  they? — A.  They  had  it  done  by 
the  soldiers,  of  course.  Merriam  was  here  with  the  troops. 

Q.  They  are  blamed  for  this  wholesale  arrest  of  men,  are  they? — A.  That  is  my 
understanding.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Merriam  or  France  or  Sinclair.  I 
blame  whoever  sent  the  soldiers  here — treating  us  as  they  do. 

Q.  Would  he  have  sent  them  if  they  had  not  been  called  for? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  will  not  be  taken  away  until  the  governor  of  the 
State  or  the  State  authorities  have  no  further  use  for  them?  Is  it  not  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  officials,  this  having  the  soldiers  here? — A.  I  never  thought 
about  it,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  they 
can  keep  them  here  40  years.  I  will  not  bother  them  if  they  don't  bother  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  release  you  finally? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  were  convinced  that  you  were  not  guilty  of  participation  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  mill,  you  think? — A.  They  ought  to  know;  they  turned  me  loose. 
I  am  not  going  to  leave  here.  There  were  two  witnesses  there  before  them  that 
said  I  was  in  my  room  until  after  12  o'clock. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  27,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  FINCH, 

Mine  operator,  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  7.30  p.  m. ,  July  27, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  John  A.  Finch  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  G-ive  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — A.  John 
A.  Finch;  Spokane,  Washington;  mine  owner  and  operator. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  interested  here? — A.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Mining  Company;  this  mine  employs  200  men.  I  am  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hecla  Mining  Company,  employing  40  men.  I  am  president 
of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Hardware  Company  and  of  the  White  &  Bender  Mercantile 
Company. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  operating  in  this  valley  how  long? — A.  Since  1887. 

Q.  Are  the  companies  with  which  you  are  connected  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho? — A.  The  Standard  Mining  Company  and  the  Hecla 
Company  are  both  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  I  am  connected 
with  2  or  3  other  companies,  but  they  are  employing  only  a  small  number  of  men 
at  this  time — the  Alhambra  Company  and  the  Sixteen  to  One. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  the  Sixteen  to  One  a  Standard  property? — A.  No:  we 
have  not  organized  a  company.  It  is  a  prospect  at  present.  We  are  working  only 
8  or  9  men  there.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Standard  Company,  but  will  be  in  a 
separate  company  when  we  get  that  far.  We  have  not  paid  for  the  property  yet; 
we  have  it  under  an  option  to  purchase.  I  came  here  in  the  summer  of  1887  with 
the  expectation  and  intention  of  opening  a  mine.  We  opened  what  afterwards 
became  the  Gem  mine,  at  Gem,  toward  Burke,  and  built  a  flume  and  tramway 
and  well  there  and  worked  it  since  that  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

So  far  as  the  labor  situation  is  concerned,  we  never  had  any  trouble  here  until 
the  end  of  1891.  There  were  no  unions  formed  here,  as  I  remember  it,  until  early 
in  1891.  There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  men  work- 
ing for  them.  We  paid  $3.50  per  day  for  miners,  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and 
shovelers,  and  $3  and  $3.50  per  day  for  mill  men,  and  $4  and  $4.50  per  day  for 
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carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  In  1891  a  number  of  our  men  at  Gem  and  Burke 
concluded  that  they  would  form  a  union.  We  had  no  objection  to  that  and  did 
not  offer  any.  Along  toward  the  end  of  1891  they  demanded  that  we  pay  the 
shovelers  and  car  men  $3.50  per  day,  the  same  as  the  miners  were  getting.  We 
refused  to  do  it,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  the  mine  owners  agreed  that  in 
view  of  the  demands  of  the  men  that  all  men  be  paid  $3.50  per  day  we  would 
shut  down  the  mines,  and  th^y  remained  closed  all  that  winter  and  spring.  We 
had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  men  and  finally  offered  to  make  the  pay  to 
the  shovelers  and  carmen  $3.25  a  day  and  miners  and  timbermen  $3.50  per  day, 
which  was  refused.  They  said  the  men  must  have  $3.50  per  day  all  around  and 
nothing  less  would  do.  Well,  in  May  we  began  to  get  in  men  from  Lake  Superior 
and  other  places,  and  we  started  our  mine,  the  Gem  mine,  and  were  going  along 
very  successf Tilly  when,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  Homestead  riot  occurred  near 
Pittsburg.  The  success  of  the  men  who  conducted  it  encouraged  our  men  here 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  if  I  remember  correctly,  2  of  our  nonunion  men 
at  Gem  were  paid  off  and  brought  down  on  a  hand  car.  When  the  man  returned 
who  had  brought  them  down  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  severely  by  union  men, 
and  the  report  was  started  that  2  union  men  had  been  killed  at  Gem  by  the  scabs, 
and  that  night  the  union  men  poured  into  Gem  and  on  the  morning  of  the  llth 
of  July  they  attacked  the  mine.  They  drew  the  water  from  the  flume  of  the 
Frisco  mine  and  mill,  broke  open  the  powder  house  belonging  to  the  company 
and  took  therefrom  some  200  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  they  slid  down  the  pen- 
stock or  large  pipe  carrying  water  from  the  flume  to  the  water  wheels  of  the  mill. 
After  this  had  been  done  they  put  2  or  3  sticks  of  giant  powder  in  a  sack,  attached 
fuse  and  cap,  and  sent  them  down  the  same  way.  When  it  exploded  it  blew  the 
mill  and  everything  into  kindling  wood,  and  of  40-odd  men  in  the  mill  three  were 
killed  and  the  rest  scattered  out  like  rabbits,  and  they  were  shot  at  and  pounced 
upon  by  400  union  men  who  were  waiting  for  them.  Just  how  many  were  wounded 
I  don't  remember  at  the  present  time.  The  union  forces  then  came  down  to  the 
Gem  mill,  which  our  men  had  been  defending,  and  began  a  war  upon  us;  and  a 
crowd  of  union  miners  then  came  to  the  Gem  mill  and  demanded  that  our  people 
who  were  defending  the  mill,  some  50  of  them,  surrender  to  them.  At  first  our 
men  refused  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Wallace  appearing  at  that 
time,  a  truce  was  finally  agreed  upon,  under  which  the  superintendent  agreed  to 
send  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  country  and  surrender  their  arms,  and  that  we 
turn  over  the  possession  of  the  property  to  a  committee  of  the  union.  These  terms 
were  carried  out.  The  nonunion  men  were  brought  to  Wallace  and  paid  off  the 
following  morning.  As  soon  as  our  mill,  the  Gem  mill,  had  surrendered  to  the 
union  forces  about  400  men  came  down  to  Wallace  and  proceeded  to  Wardner, 
where  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Wardner  mill  and  captured  it,  and  also 
captured  the  town  of  Wardner  and  held  possession  of  the  town  for  3  days,  or  until 
the  troops  came  in.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  in  the 
meantime  surrendered-  to  the  union,  and  had  sent  at  least  280  of  his  nonunion 
men  out  of  the  country. 

We  paid  off  140  of  our  Gem  men  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  and  they  proceeded 
to  the  Mission  in  order  to  take  the  steamer  on  their  way  out  of  the  country, 
arriving  there  at  2  p.m.,  and  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  At  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  our  nonunion  men  were  resting  upon  the  cars  and 
in  the  train  near  the  hotel,  at  the  old  Mission,  two  handcars  suddenly  appeared 
coming  down  the  track  upon  which  were  some  15  to  18  men  armed  with  rifles. 
Immediately  upon  arriving  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  the  Mission  they  stopped  the 
hand  cars  and  springing  to  the  groxind  immediately  began  to  fire  right  and  left 
into  the  crowd  of  nonunion  miners,  who  were  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  get  out 
of  the  country.  The  nonunion  men  were  unarmed,  having  delivered  up  their 
arms  the  day  before.  They  scattered  in  every  direction  and  a  number  of  women 
and  children  took  refuge  in  the  train.  Others  ran  into  the  bushes  and  some  ran 
across  a  hay  field  or  field  of  timothy.  Some  jumped  in  the  river  and  hid  under 
the  wharf.  The  union  miners  pursued  them  right  and  left  and  robbed  every  man 
they  overtook  of  every  dollar.  That  is  the  absolute  truth;  they  never  missed  one. 
After  they  had  fully  scattered  the  nonunion  forces,  darkness  coming  on,  these 
men  returned  and  went  to  the  saloons  at  the  Mission  and  spent  the  night  in  drink- 
ing whisky  and  carousing.  There  were  no  deputies  here  in  the  country  to  control 
them  or  to  go  down  and  learn  how  many  nonunion  men  had  been  killed  in  this 
fusillade. 

Some  citizens  of  Wallace,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  proceeded  to  the  Mission. 
They  found  one  man  who  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  bullet  entered 
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his  back  as  he  was  going  across  the  field  near  the  hotel  at  the  Mission.  They 
found  another  man  who  was  shot  through  the  leg.  and  who  laid  in  the  brush  two 
nights  and  a  day.  They  gathered  these  2  men  up  and  brought  them  with  a  hand 
car  to  the  hospital  at  Wallace,  and  they  both  recovered.  The  men  they  had  scat- 
tered went  into  the  mountains.  The  country  was  new  and  uninhabited.  The 
distance  from  the  Mission  to  Cceur  d'Alene  City,  the  next  inhabited  place,  was 
28  miles.  Some  of  them  got  lost  in  the  mountains  and  didn't  turn  up  for  several 
days,  and  there  were  6  men  that  we  never  could  account  for.  It  never  appeared 
whether  they  were  killed  and  thrown  in  the  river  or  whether  they  were  burned 
up  in  several  large  fires  that  were  made  that  night,  or  whether  they  simply  got 
away  and  made  their  escape. 

The  troops  came  in  on  the  14th  of  Jiily,  I  think,  and  the  State  authorities 
declared  martial  law.  The  troops  were  placed  at  Wardner,  Wallace,  Burke,  and 
at  Mullan  to  preserve  the  peace.  A  great  many  of  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
riot  were  arrested.  They  were  tried,  some  of  them  at  Boise  City  and  some  at 
Cceiir  d'Alene  City,  for  contempt  of  court,  and  some  were  tried  for  other  crimes. 
Judge  Beatty,  of  the  United  States  court,  after  a  trial  of  some  28  of  them  at 
Boise  City,  sentenced,  I  think,  16  to  serve  terms  varying  from  4  to  8  months  in 
the  Boise  prison.  But  they  were  considered  as  martyrs  of  the  common  cause, 
and  were  not  kept  in  prison  very  closely.  They  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
prison  and  were  allowed  to  go  down  town  when  they  asked  permission;  served 
out  their  sentences  in  that  way  and  were  set  free.  Two  were  sentenced  to  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  2  years,  I  think;  but  there  had  been  some  flaw  in 
the  indictment  and  after  they  had  just  arrived  there — probably  they  had  been 
there  2  weeks — they  were  set  free.  The  Tiger  and  Poorrnan  mines  in  Burke,  feel- 
ing that  they  were  unable  to  contend  longer  with  the  union,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  $3.50  per  day  and  acknowledge  the  unions  and  obey  the  orders 
of  the  unions.  The  other  mines  followed  suit  and  agreed  to  recognize  the  unions 
and  to  pay  union  wages.  In  this  way  business  and  peace  were  gradually  restored 
in  the  country. 

During  the  troubles  of  1892  a  blacksmith  named  Kneebone,  who  worked  for  us 
at  the  Gem,  was  rather  loud  in  asserting  his  independence  and  in  stating  that  he 
was  not  under  any  union,  and  in  that  way  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
union  members.  In  the  summer  of  1893,  I  think  it  was,  between  20  and  30  men, 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  suddenly  came  down  through  the  streets  of  Gem; 
they  were  seen  by  the  people  there:  they  were  partly  disguised;  some  had  masks 
or  had  their  coats  turned  inside  out.  They  marched  over  to  our  lower  tunnel  at 
the  Gem,  and,  as  it  happened,  our  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  K.  Neil,  was  coming 
out  of  the  mine  at  that  moment.  They  collared  him  and  told  him  they  were  going 
in  to  drag  out  Doc.  Roger  and  6  other  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  mine, 
and  who  were  known  to  be  nonunion  men.  They  told  him  to  bring  the  men  out 
and  he  refused  to  do  it.  He  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  in  themselves 
and  interview  the  men  in  the  mine.  After  parleying  with  the  superintendent  a 
few  minutes,  our  foreman,  Mr.  Crummer,  came  out,  and  they  collared  him  also, 
and  held  these  2  men  prisoners  while  10  of  the  number  marched  up  the  trail  to 
the  next  tunnel,  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  shop  was  open  and  Kneebone, 
with  his  helper,  was  busy  over  the  anvil  at  the  moment  they  appeared  at 
the  door.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  men  standing  there,  with  rifles  in  their 
hands,  and  he  knew  instantly  what  it  meant;  he  knew  they  were  after  him.  He 
dropped  his  hammer,  jumped  upon  his  forge  and  through  an  open  window  that 
was  above  his  forge  and  out  on  the  dump,  and  proceeded  to  run  down  the  dump 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He  had  not  advanced  20  steps  when  probably 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men  dropped  back  from  the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop, 
aimed  their  rifles  at  him  and  riddled  him  with  bullets,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the 
dump.  There  are  2  witnesses,  now  living  in  Spokane,  who  were  there  at  the 
time  this  occurred.  One  of  them,  a  very  reputable  man,  who  has  since  been  sec- 
retary with  British  Columbia  companies,  was  working  as  car  man  at  the  time, 
and  happened  to  come  out  with  a  car  of  ore  just  as  this  occurred.  After  they 
killed  Kneebone  they  descended  to  the  lower  tunnel,  where  the  rest  were  holding 
Crummer  and  Neil  prisoners.  They  said,  "Follow  us;  we  will  teach  you  a  lesson 
you  won't  forget."  They  thought  they  were  going  to  be  murdered.  They  went 
to  the  Gem  mill  and  took  our  boss  carpenter  and  another  man  away.  Why  these 
2  men  were  taken  we  never  could  imagine.  They  were  not  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  union,  were  quiet  men;  and  I  have  always  thought  they  took  them  simply 
because  they  were  handy  to  take  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  an  example  of. 

They  marched  these  4  men  through  the  streets  of  Gem  and  on  up  to  Burke, 
passing  many  houses  on  the  way,  and  through  the  town  of  Burke,  and  on  up  the 
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trail  until  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  left  them  in  the  snow  up  on 
the  range.  When  they  got  them  there  they  made  them  kneel  down  and  promise 
to  never  come  back  to  the  Cc9ur  d'Alenes :  told  them  if  they  did  they  would  be 
killed  on  sight.  Two  of  these  men  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  others  in  their 
vests.  It  was  cold.  They  were  in  the  snowy  mountain  and  they  didn't  know  what 
to  do  nor  where  to  go,  so  they  went  into  a  deep  gorge  to  biiild  a  fire  and  try  to  keep 
warm.  When  we  heard  of  this  occurrence  at  Wallace,  I  induced  some  friends  of 
ours  at  Murray  to  go  out  to  find  these  men  and  help  them  out.  It  took  sometime 
for  them  to  get  started,  and  it  was  about  12  miles  to  the  summit.  However,  they 
went  on,  and  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  saw  the  camp  fire  of  these  men. 
They  didn't  know  it  was  their  camp  fire,  but  they  went  up  to  it  and  found  these 
men  huddling  around  the  camp  fire  trying  to  keep  warm.  They  gathered  them 
in  and  took  them  to  Murray,  and  we  took  them  out  of  the  country.  The  carpen- 
ter came  back  to  work  at  a  union  mill  until  he  died.  He  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  that  trip.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  consumptive,  and  he  con- 
tracted a  bad  cold  and  eventually  it  developed  into  consumption,  and  he  died  from 
consumption,  which  was,  I  think,  the  result  of  that  trip. 

After  the  Kneebone  affair,  his  relatives  and  the  county  and  the  State  and  other 
people  here  united  and  made  an  offer,  through  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  of  a 
reward  of  $10.000  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  murder- 
ers of  Kneebone.  No  one  ever  appeared  to  claim  the  reward,  or  to  offer  to  claim 
it,  or  to  say  that  they  ever  saw  one  of  these  men.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
perhaps  200  men  saw  them,  and  there  were  between  20  and  30  of  them  undoubtedly 
well  known  in  the  country  there  in  the  canyon,  but  so  great  was  the  dread  and 
fear  of  the  union  that  no  one  ever  appeared  or  offered  to  claim  that  reward  or  say 
that  they  knew  or  had  ever  seen  one  of  these  men. 

After  this  occurrence  men  were  ordered  out  from  time  to  time,  and  they  usually 
went  without  saying  much — came  up  and  got  their  time  and  got  out  of  the  country — 
and  so  it  continued  year  after  year.  A  year  ago  last  January,  I  think  it  was,  a 
new  mill  superintendent  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Frisco  mill.  His 
name  was  Whitney  and  he  came  from  Butte,  Mont.  He  had  worked  in  the  con- 
centrating mills  at  Butte  and  Anaconda  and  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  good 
reputation.  Soon  after  arriving  he  discharged  2  or  3  of  the  men  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  mill,  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  that  he  received  a  notice  to 
leave  the  country. 

Unlike  many  other  men  who  had  been  receiving  such  notices  and  who  had  pro- 
ceeded forthwith,  he  didn't  go.  Early  in  January  some  20  men  appeared  at  his  cabin 
door  at  perhaps  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  made  him  get  up  out  of  his  bed  and  dress 
himself,  took  him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  then  ordered  him  to  march  in  front  of  this 
crowd.  They  took  him  down  through  the  streets  of  Gem;  people  looking  at  them 
out  of  the  doors  and  windows  and  seeing  them  going  down,  but  no  one  made  any 
attempt  to  interfere  or  even  made  any  criticism.  They  marched  him  down  the 
railway  track  toward  Q-em,  and  just  below  the  town  shot  him  in  the  back.  He 
fell  there  and  it  was  some  time  before  anyone  would  go  to  pick  him  up.  Finally 
he  was  picked  up  by  some  one  coming  up  the  track,  carried  to  the  town  of  Gem, 
and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  here  at  Wallace,  and  died  within  a  week  after 
that,  I  think.  The  governor  of  the  State,  his  relatives  in  Butte,  and  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  with  some  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  his  rel- 
atives in  other  places  offered  a  reward  aggregating  $17,500  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  any  one  or  more  of  the  murderers  of  Whitney.  No  one  ever  appeared 
or  even  attempted  to  claim  the  reward,  and  his  murderers  are  unpunished,  like 
those  of  Kneebone,  to  the  present  day. 

Along  some  time  late  in  October  last  year  the  night  shift  at  the  Standard  mine 
were  taking  their  midnight  lunch  in  the  dry  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  just 
above  the  office  of  the  company  at  Mace.  There  were  some  50  men  in  the  room. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  2  men  appeared.  They  glanced  around  the  room 
a  moment  or  two,  or  long  enough  to  look  at  the  number  of  men  there,  and 
finally  marched  up  to  where  shift-boss  Dan  Conners  was  reclining  upon  one 
of  the  benches.  He  had  eaten  his  midnight  lunch  and  was  resting  until  the  time 
for  going  on  shift  again  should  arrive.  These  two  men  walked  up  to  him 
and  said  "  You  follow  us,  we  want  to  see  you  outside."  He  answered,  "What  do 
you  want?"  They  said.  "You  follow  us  and  we  will  let  you  know  outside." 
They  drew  their  revolvers  and  he  thought  it  was  best  to  follow  them  and  did  so. 
Outside  the  door  were  two  other  men  also  armed  with  revolvers.  They  ordered 
him  to  march  down  past  the  engine  room  and  down  the  track,  insulting  him  con- 
tinuously. Two  of  the  men  were  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  he  was 
afraid  every  moment  that  they  would  carry  out  their  threats  and  shoot  him. 
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They  made  him  kneel  on  the  ground  in  the  snow  and  beg  their  pardon.  They 
slapped  his  hat  over  his  head,  nibbed  their  pistols  on  his  neck,  and  in  fact 
inflicted  upon  him  every  indignity  they  could  think  of.  They  finally  told  him 
they  would  give  him  24  hours  to  leave  the  country  and  would  spare  his  life 
upon  condition  that  he  would  promise  to  go  within  that  time.  He  said  he  had 
a  wife  and  family  and  home  and  household  effects  at  Gem  and  he  could  not 
get  away  within  such  a  short  time.  They  finally  said  that  if  he  would  get  out 
within  3  days  they  would  let  him  go.  He  agreed  to  go  in  3  days.  He  sold  his 
house  and  furniture  for  what  he  could  get  and  left  the  country,  and  has  never 
returned.  He  gave  us  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  his  assailants 
that  night.  Two  of  them  were  working  in  the  mine.  We  discharged  them,  but 
we  could  not  do  any  more  than  that.  The  other  2  were  not  working  for  us. 
We  knew  that  any  attempt  at  prosecution  would  be  futile,  as  there  were  any 
number  of  people  there  who  would  have  sworn  the  2  men  we  had  discharged 
were  not  at  the  mine  that  night,  but  were  with  them  at  other  places.  We  found 
Mr.  Conners  a  place  at  one  of  our  mines  in  British  Columbia,  and  he  is  now  fore- 
man of  a  mine  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  His  is  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  interfere  with  any  case  of  that  sort.  There  were  some  50  men  in  that 
room  at  the  time  he  was  taken  out.  One  of  the  men  who  was  in  there  told  me 
afterwards  that  not  a  man  even  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  became  of  him. 
There  was  silence  throughout  the  room  until  one  of  them,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said,  "  Well,  I  guess  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  go  on  shift,"  and  they  returned  to 
the  mine  to  their  work  and  said  nothing  about  it.  And  every  man  who  was  there 
at  the  time  went  back  to  work  and  saw  nobody,  and  never  knew  anything  of 
what  had  occurred. 

The  fact  is,  in  that  canyon  in  the  last  5  years  no  man,  whether  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, saloon  keeper,  miner,  or  in  any  other  employment,  has  tried  to  even  criti- 
cise mildly  any  act  of  the  union.  Whether  it  was  an  act  of  the  union  or  not, 
nobody  of  course  knows.  But  all  of  these  offenses  which  I  have  named  were 
supposed  to  be  acts  on  the  part  of  union  men.  Whether  they  were  ordered  by 
the  union  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  the  union  never  disavowed  any  of  these  acts, 
nor  did  it  raise  its  voice  as  a  union  to  discourage  or  denounce  any  of  them,  and  so 
complete  has  been  the  tyranny  in  Canyon  Creek  for  the  past  5  or  6  years  that  no 
criticism  has  been  indulged  in  by  anyone  regarding  any  acts  supposed  to  have 
been  ordered  or  authorized  by  the  miners'  union.  Merchants  knew  that  if  they 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  union  they  would  be  boycotted  and  would  have  to 
leave  the  country.  Saloon  keepers  were  equally  well  aware  of  that  fact,  and 
they  were  all  very  careful  to  say  nothing  about  the  union  to  anyone;  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  worked  for  us  here  and  whom  I  -have  afterwards  met  in 
British  Columbia  at  various  mines  there  have  told  me  that  they  very  seldom 
talked  about  the  union  among  themselves,  either  in  the  boarding  houses  or  else- 
where or  in  private  conversation,  for  fear  that  the  union  would  hear  of  it  and 
they  would  get  the  union  down  on  them  and  would  be  ordered  to  leave  and  they 
knew  if  ordered  to  leave  they  would  have  to  do  so  or  take  the  consequences. 

We,  of  course,  felt  powerless  to  do  anything  to  protect  our  men,  and  have  borne 
whatever  they  have  seen  fit  to  inflict  upon  us  or  our  men  and  have  said  nothing. 
We  have  tried  to  do  everything  they  have  asked  of  us  if  we  could,  and  have  got- 
ten along  as  amicably  with  the  officers  of  the  union  as  we  could.  I  verily  believe 
the  majority  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  were  good 
men.  Many  are  men  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and  intelligence  and  as 
good  men  as  you  can  find  among  that  class  of  people  anywhere,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  in  dread  and  fear  of  the  union  itself.  They  never  tried  to  criticise 
even  moderately  any  of  its  acts  or  orders.  I  don't  believe  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  were  on  that  train  which  went  to  Wardner  knew  what  they  were  going 
there  for.  Some  of  them  that  I  talked  with  in  British  Columbia  last  week  at 
Rosslyn  told  me  that  they  were  informed  that  the  men  were  going  to  Wardner 
to  make  a  demonstration  for  the  encouragement  of  the  men  there  who  were 
struggling  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  expected  to  go  there 
and  march  up  and  down  the  street  and  then  come  back  home.  They  informed 
me  that  when  they  got  to  the  depot  platform  300  or  400  of  them  stood  around 
there  and  never  went  near  the  mill  at  all,  and  that  about  100  went  to  the  mill,  and 
100  were  upon  the  flats  and  about  the  depot  with  various  other  people,  among 
them  the  man  Cheyne,  who  was  shot,  and  other  Bunker  Hill  employees.  I  think 
a  majority  of  the  men  who  work  for  us  disapprove  of  all  that  was  done  there,  but 
you  never  could  get  any  of  those  who  lived  in  this  country  to  say  so.  I  have  only 
been  able  to  get  them  to  talk  in  Spokane  or  in  British  Columbia  after  they  mpved 
away  from  here,  and  then  only  in  private. 
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As  you  have  probably  been  informed,  we  shut  down  our  mines  here  on  the  12th 
of  June,  because  many  of  our  men  were  in  the  prison  at  Wardner  Junction  and 
because  the  other  men  who  were  out  would  not  sign  a  permit  or  take  out  a  permit 
from  the  State  authorities.  We,  the  mine  owners,  rather  felt  that  the  State 
authorities  were  severe  in  demanding  that  the  men  should  take  out  a  permit 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  work,  but  the  State  authorities  answered  that  a 
situation  like  this  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  required  drastic  remedies.  They  ask  of 
these  men,  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  permit  to  work,  a  statement  that  they 
were  not  concerned  in  the  riots  of  April  29  and  that  they  did  not  approve  of 
them,  and  that  they  believed  in  supporting  the  State  authorities  and  law  and 
order.  That  was  all  they  asked.  In  other  words,  they  simply  demanded  that 
the  men  should  declare  themselves  good  citizens,  owing  an  allegiance  to  the  State, 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  I  answered  that  many  of  the  men 
in  our  employ  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  law  and  order,  and  if  they  were 
not  prevented  by  fear  would  take  out  permits.  The  State  authorities,  however, 
were  very  firm  in  the  course  they  had  taken  at  that  time,  from  the  belief  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  had  proven  time  and  again  to  be  criminal 
organizations,  and  as  such  should  not  receive  the  countenance  of  the  State  officials. 
We  therefore  concluded  to  import  men  to  operate  our  mines,  and  sent  agents  to 
California,  Colorado,  Lake  Superior,  and  Missouri,  and  we  have  secured  several 
hundred  men,  who  are  at  work  here. 

Most  of  these  men  that  came  from  Missouri  have  earned  on  the  average  of  $2 
per  day,  and  paid  $5  per  week  for  their  board  there.  We  are  paying  them  $3.50 
per  day,  and  they  pay  $7  per  week  for  their  board.  They  are  naturally  rather 
pleased  with  their  situation  here,  and  we  hope  to  get  the  mines  in  this  country 
operating  to  their  full  capacity  again  in  probably  4  weeks'  or  2  months'  time. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  union  labor.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  right 
of  men  to  organize  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  But  unionism  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alenes  has  been  more  or  less  socialism  and  anarchy,  tyranny  and  law- 
lessness, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders — while  some  were  undoubtedly 
good  men,  many  of  them  have  been  hot-headed  and  unreliable  and  unwise. 
They  have  had  supreme  power.  No  one  dared  for  a  moment  to  question  their 
power  or  even  criticise  their  exercise  of  it.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  destitution 
and  want  is  now  following  as  the  result  of  the  riots  of  April  29. 

Several  hundred  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  mines  here,  in  our  mines 
and  other  mines,  are  now  wandering  all  over  this  country  looking  for  jobs.  I 
met  a  dozen  of  them  in  Rosslyn  a  week  ago,  begging  me  to  get  them  work.  I 
did  get  several  of  them  work  at  the  War  Eagle  mine.  Their  families  are  in 
more  or  less  destitute'  circumstances.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  State 
authorities  have  been  harsh  in  their  measures  here,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
good  citizens  who  have  some  stake  in  this  country  believe  that  peace  could  have 
been  restored  here  had  any  other  measures  than  these  been  adopted  by  the  State 
authorities.  Without  the  presence  of  troops,  men  could  not  have  been  arrested 
here;  there  would  have  been  fighting  all  along  the  line.  Even  if  they  had  had 
deputy  sheriffs,  40  or  50  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  arrest  any 
of  these  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  there  on  the  29th  of  April.  The 
people  here  had  become  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  the  greatest  and  strongest  institution  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world;  that  they  thought  there  was  no  power  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
could  oppose  it  successfully;  and  many  of  them  still  think  that;  and  they  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  good  people  will  all  be  run  out  of  this 
country  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  will  again  have  supreme  control; 
and  many  of  the  men,  carpenters,  millwrights,  pump  men,  engineers,  and  others 
have  been  actuated  by  fear  in  refusing  to  take  out  permits  from  the  State  author- 
ities as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  work.  They  have  told  me  so  repeatedly. 
Many  of  the  mechanics  working  for  us  here  are  just  as  good  as  you  will  find  any- 
where in  any  country  and  just  as  law-abiding  citizens,  but  they  are  thoroughly  in 
fear  of  this  tyrannical  organization  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had  had  supreme 
power  in  this  county. 

I  think  perhaps  that  is  rather  a  long  history  of  the  case.  If  you  gentleman 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  based  upon  the  statements  I  have  made,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  so  far  as  I  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  the  commission  to  understand  from  the 
term  "  union  wages?  " — A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  all  men  work- 
ing under  ground. 

Q.  How  is  that  wage  arrived  at;  is  it  an  arbitrary  rate  fixed  by  the  miners' 
union  or  the  operators? — A.  By  the  miners"  union. 
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Q.  Without  consulting  the  employers? — A.  Without  consulting  the  employers. 
They  established  that  rate  in  1892.  The  fight  at  that  time  was  over  that  question. 
Prior  to  that  we  had  paid  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers,  $3.50  per  day  for 
miners  and  pumpmen,  $4  per  day  for  extra  good  timbermen,  and  $4  per  day  for 
blacksmiths.  They  demanded  that  all  men  working  under  ground  should  get 
$3.50  per  day.  We  answered  that  carmen  and  shovelers  were  not  skilled  men, 
and  that  it  merely  required  strength  to  push  a  car  or  handle  a  shovel  and  not  skill, 
and  that  they  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  the  skilled  miners. 
They  answered  that  by  saying  that  the  carmen  and  shovelers  took  the  same  risk 
of  life  and  limb  as  the  miners  in  the  mine  and,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  the 
same  pay.  We  answered  that  the  firemen  upon  the  locomotive  took  exactly  the 
same  risk  of  life  and  limb  as  the  engineer,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  get  work  at 
the  same  wages;  that  men  were  paid  the  world  over  for  skill  rather  than  for  mere 
brute  force  or  strength,  and  that  we  thought  $3.50  and  $3  were  good  wages  here, 
and  we  stood  on  that.  They  demanded  $3.50  per  day  for  all  men  under  ground, 
and  after  the  fight  here  in  1892  we  conceded  them  that,  and  have  since  paid  it; 
except  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company;  they  stood  out..  They  suspended 
operations  about  a  year,  and  were  idle,  and  claimed  that  their  ore  was  so  low 
grade  that  they  could  not  make  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their  investment  unless 
they  could  get  carmen  and  shovelers  at  $2.50  per  day  and  miners  at  $3  per  day. 
They  opened  their  mine,  I  think,  in  1895  on  that  basis,  and  have  worked  at  $2.50 
and  $3  per  day  since  that  time,  until  this  trouble  this  spring.  They  were  asked  by 
a  number  of  their  men,  who,  I  judge,  were  from  the  miners'  union  at  Wardner, 
for  an  increase  to  $3.50  per  day  all  around.  After  some  controversy  they  agreed 
to  pay  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers  and  $3.50  for  miners.  This  offer  was 
refused  by  the  union,  and  there  was  considerable  contention  between  the  union 
men  and  the  nonunion  men  who  had  been  at  work,  until  the  event  of  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  union,  whenever  a  wage  scale  was  changed, 
to  agree  upon  the  change  themselves  and  then  inform  the  employer  of  it,  when 
they  wanted  to  enforce  it? — A.  I  think  1  may  say  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  regards  the  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
that  they  change  to  any  extent? — A.  They  have  not  been  changed  to  any  extent; 
but  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  anything,  they  do  it  without  any  question. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union  how  were  the  wages  fixed;  by  the 
employer  or  the  miners  ? — A.  By  the  employer.  The  employer  fixed  the  wages 
before  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  action  of  the  union,  of  the  miners  fixing  their 
own  wage  scale  without  consulting  their  employers,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
employer  fixed  it  without  consulting  them  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union? — 
A.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  in  each  case,  where  wages  go  up  and  down, 
for  each  side  to  meet  by  their  representatives  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  discuss 
the  matter  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  that  would  be  satisfactory  and  just  and 
eqiiitable  to  both  sides,  so  far  as  possible? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  very 
desirable  indeed.  It  is  the  only  right  way  to  settle  disputes  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  union  that  would  propose  that,  follow  that  rule — would  it,  in  your 
judgment,  receive  recognition,  consideration,  and  respect  from  the  employers  of 
the  Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  We  would  be  rather  better  pleased  to  have 
a  good  union  among  us  here,  among  our  men,  than  to  have  all  nonunion  men. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  then  talk  with  the 
leaders  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  all  points  that  might  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  where  either  side  has  the  power  to  fix  the  scale  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  in  and  around  a  mine,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  done  without 
taking  into  account  carefully  the  interest  of  the  other  side — that  is  to  say,  you  can 
assume  if  one  side  or  the  other  has  the  power  to  enforce  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
that  that  scale  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  side? — A.  1  think  in  all  human  affairs 
there  should  be  two  sides,  and  that  there  are  bound  to  be  two  sides  to  every  dis- 
pute between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  both  sides  should  have  fair  considera- 
tion. Both  sides  usually  think  better  of  the  other  after  having  a  fair  and  just 
discussion  of  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  after  hearing  both  sides  each  side  offers 
to  throw  out  something  or  change  the  stand  he  has  taken.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  free  and  open  discussion.  We  have,  therefore,  proposed  arbitration, 
because  in  many  cases  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  bringing  both  sides 
together.  Where  employers  have  full  arbitrary  power,  some  of  them  are  apt  to 
exercise  it  unjustly,  and  where  the  employees  have  srpreme  power  they  are  apt 
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to  use  it  unjustly  and  unfairly,  and  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  the  two  powers, 
if  possible,  controlled  in  some  way  by  a  board  of  arbitration  \mder  State  authority. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  any  decision  of  a  board  of 
arbitration.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  men  work  if  they  don't 
like  the  decision,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  hard  to  make  the  employers  throw 
open  their  mines  and  mills  if  they  don't  like  it.  But  a  board  of  arbitration  might, 
in  bringing  the  two  sides  together,  cause  a  better  feeling  between  them  and  bring 
about  an  adjustment.  It  will,  of  course,  not  always  result  in  that  way,  but  often 
it  will. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  where  the  proper  feeling  exists  on  both  sides, 
with  discussion  and  conciliation,  each  making  an  honest  effort  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  each  and  every  dispute — that  such  disputes  are  usually  adjusted 
without  resort  to  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  usually  they  are.  Undoubtedly  the 
trouble  is  in  most  cases  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  discharging  2  men  for  certain  reasons.  Was 
there  any  resistance  offered  by  the  union  against  the  discharge  of  these  men? — A. 
There  was  not. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  had  many  members  of  it  state  to  you  that  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  discharged  was  not  committed  by  them — that  is,  was  not  committed 
by  these  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  of  the  unions  here,  to  allow  their  men  to  be  discharged  with- 
out learning  the  cause  for  which  they  are  discharged  and  ascertaining  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  correct  and  well  placed? — A.  I  think  not.  The  union  always 
hears  the  complaiiit  of  the  man  who  has  been  discharged,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
complaint  to  the  union.  They  usually  investigate  the  complaints  of  that  sort, 
and  if  they  find  that  a  man  has  been  unjustly  treated  they  usually  go  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  mine  and  demand  a  remedy,  and  if  the  man  has  not  been  paid  his 
original  wage  they  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  usually  adjusted  any  little  differ- 
ences without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  a  man  is  charged  with  having  committed  some 
wrong  or  violated  some  rule  that  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manager,  merit  his 
discharge — do  you  believe  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  a  hearing  before  he  is 
discharged  by  the  representatives  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  miners'  union? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  if  a  man  has  been  wrongfully  discharged,  or  thinks  he  has  been 
wrongfully  discharged,  he  has  a  right  to  apply  to  those  a  little  higher  in  authority 
than  the  shift  boss  who  discharged  him;  and  if  it  appears  that  it  was  purely  a 
personal  matter  and  not  because  of  any  neglect  of  his  work,  I  think  he  should  be 
reinstated. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  a  man  should  be  found  guilty  before  he  is 
punished? — A.  Yes.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  especially  in  this  country,  shift  bosses 
have  been  loath  to  discharge  a  man  without  some  cause.  Of  course  they  are 
human  and  they  may  often  make  an  error  in  their  estimation  of  a  man  and  how 
he  is  working.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  shift  boss  should  discharge  a 
man  if  he  was  doing  his  work,  unless  there  was  some  personal  reason  between 
them. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  went  to  Wardner  that  day  and 
who,  according  to  your  statement,  went  there  for  a  very  different  purpose  than 
the  purpose  which  was  accomplished.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  men  knew 
the  real  cause  of  their  visit  there  that  they  would  have  gone? — A.  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  would  have  remained  away  if  they  had  known  what  was  going  to 
be  the  result  of  it;  they  had  no  stomach  for  it;  they  didn't  want  to  be  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  tell,  of  course,  just  what  percentage  of  them  would  have  hidden  away. 
They  would  have  had  to  go  if  they  had  remained  in  sight,  because  the  men  who 
were  managing  the  affair  permitted  no  one  to  escape  that  they  knew.  They  sent 
notices  the  night  before  that  the  morning  shift  was  not  to  go  to  work,  and  none 
of  our  men  at  the  Standard  were  at  work  that  day.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
men  were  away.  Instead  of  coming  out  in  their  mining  clothes  in  the  morning, 
they  were  dressed  up  more  or  less,  which  showed  that  they  must  have  been  noti- 
fied the  night  before  or  they  would  not  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  men  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  whether  they 
would  go  or  stay? — A.  They  certainly  were  not.  They  were  ordered  to  go,  and 
they  had  to  go,  and  they  knew  it. 

Q.  Would  you  give  it  as  your  belief  and  opinion  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  miners  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  are  law  abiding? — A.  I  believe  a  large  majority 
of  them,  if  left  to  their  own  judgment  and  without  coercion  and  bad  leaders, 
would  be  law  abiding;  decidedly  I  do.  I  have  known  some  of  them  many  years, 
and  I  believe  them  very  excellent  men.  They  were  thoroughly  under  the  control 
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of  the  leaders  and  were  prepared  to  do  anything  they  could  do,  because  they  knew 
they  had  to  do  it,  and  they  knew  it  well. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  Gem  mill  being  defended  by  some  one;  was  it  defended 
by  your  workmen  or  was  it  defended  by  deputies  or  troops? — A.  During  the  riot 
of  i892  our  Gem  mill  was  defended  by  John  Monahany ,  our  foreman  at  that  time, 
and  by  a  number  of  the  miners  and  by  a  number  of  the  mill  men,  and  a  number 
of  hired  deputies — some  45  in  number. 

Q.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  your  mine  at  that  time  were  non- 
union men,  were  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  at  your  mills? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  by  these  men  at  that  time  to  incite  this  trouble 
that  you  are  aware  of? — A.  There  was  not;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  was  the  alleged  cause  of  mnning  Conners  out  of 
the  country?  Of  what  had  he  been  guilty?  Too  hard  on  the  men? — A.  That  is 
all  we  could  hear,  anyway.  I  think  the  truth  was,  although  we  Jiad  no  strong 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  because  of  some  personal  grudge  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  ran  him  out;  and  they  took  that  means  of  gratifying  it.  I  don't 
think  the  union,  as  a  union,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  instead  of  disavow- 
ing any  connection  with  it,  and  instead  of  doing  something  to  investigate  the 
charge,  they  let  the  matter  pass,  and  it  was  charged  to  the  union.  Of  course, 
that  increased  the  dread  of  the  people  here  of  its  power.  The  complaint  against 
Whitney  was  of  the  same  character — hard  on  the  men.  He  had  discharged  2  or 
3  men.  I  don't  know  that  any  complaint  was  made  about  that,  but  they  just 
concluded  they  didn't  like  him  there  and  would  run  him  out. 

Q.  It  was  never  ascertained  by  any  inquiry  here  whether  it  was  the  miners' 
union  that  ran  him  out? — A.  No;  it  is  unknown  who  the  guilty  parties  were. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  at  your  mine  and  mill  on  April  29  last? — A.  I 
don't  just  remember,  but  I  have  a  list  here  of  those  who  were  working  and  those 
who  were  not  on  that  day.  We  had  shut  down  on  the  28th,  and  in  the  mine  there 
were  hardly  any  men  working  but  what  would  have  been  working  in  any  event 
that  day.  The  outside  men  were  generally  employed — engineers,  machinists, 
timbermen  at  the  sawmill,  sawmill  men,  etc.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment for  me  to  say  just  how  many  men  were  not  at  work,  because  they  would 
not  have  been  'at  work,  anyway.  So  I  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  men 
took  the  train  down  there  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  mine  on  that  day?— A.  No.  All  that  I  have  told  you,  or  a 
large  part  of  what  I  have  told  you,  has  not  been  of  my  own  seeing.  I  was  at 
Spokane  that  day. 

Q.  They  were  matters  of  common  report? — A.  Matters  of  common  report  and 
of  my  own  knowledge,  confirmed  in  many  cases  by  the  testimony  of  many  differ- 
ent men.  All  that  I  have  told  yon  I  firmly  believe  to  be  true,  and  what  I  have 
told  you  not  of  my  own  knowledge  I  believe  to  be  true  on  the  evidence  of  many 
credible  witnesses. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  permits,  and  in  that  connection  I  believe  you  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  State  authorities  had  been  unnecessarily  harsh? — A.  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now? — A.  I  think  they  have  acted  right. 

Q.  You  have  changed  your  opinion? — A.  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  on  the 
representation  of  the  State  authorities,  about  two  or  three  things,  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  our  men  were  good  men,  and  I  thought  they  should  allow  them  to  return 
to  work  without  requiring  them  to  subscribe  to  this  sworn  statement  as  to  their 
whereabouts  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  test  to  have  required  that  the 
men  should  not  have  participated  in  that  riot,  and  that  he  does  not  countenance  or 
believe  in  force,  and  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  labor  union  pursuing  that 
sort  of  policy? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  would  have  been  far  enough,  and  I  made 
that  statement,  I  think,  on  one  occasion,  to  some  of  the  State  officials,  and  they 
answered  that  in  their  opinion  the  miners'  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  had  proven 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  a  criminal  organization;  that  they  were 
ready  for  crime  of  any  sort  as  organizations,  and  that  they  must  therefore  demand 
that  the  men  sever  their  connection  with  these  criminal  organizations,  which 
were  simply  masked  under  the  name  of  miners'  unions.  They  said  they  must 
stick  to  this  demand  and  never  allow  any  man  to  work  here  who  had  belonged  to 
these  organizations  until  he  had  first  disavowed  his  allegiance  to  them  and 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  criminal  acts  these  organizations  had  done. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legal  inquiry  in  any  court  of  justice  anywhere  or  before 
any  tribunal  in  which  these  miners' unions  have  been  proven  to  be  criminal  organi- 
zations, or  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  general  condition  which  has 
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existed  and  which  you  have  told  about  and  dwelt  upon  here  at  Home  length? — A. 
No  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  had  any  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the 
case  of  the  miners'  unions,  noi  have  they  inquired.  But  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  what  many  people  know  about  the  circumstances  and  the  situation. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  miners'  union  are  law-abiding  men — good  men,  I  think,  you  expressed 
it? — A.  Law-abiding  naturally;  but  if  led  by  bad  leaders,  by  unfair  representa- 
tions, and  being  more  or  less  uneducated  and  more  or  less  incapable  of  judging 
for  themselves — by  all  of  these  things  they  cease  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  and 
follow  their  leaders,  because  they  are  sworn  to  do  so.  If  left  alone  they  would 
naturally  be  good  citizens. 

Q.  And  you  arc  now  firmly  convinced  upon  consideration  of  the  matter  that  a 
test  which  would  have  permitted  these  members  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
raid  on  April  29  to  return  to  work  would  not  have  been  effective  and  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose;  it  would  not  have  resulted  in  restoring  order  and 
securing  justice  to  all  concerned? — A.  No;  it  would  not  have  secured  peace  and 
justice  in  this  county.  That  is,  of  course,  my  opinion  merely. 

Q.  I  have  had  occasion  once  before  to  call  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation and  the  terms  upon  which  those  permits  are  allowed.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  noticed  it  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  for  the 
permit  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  proclamation  itself.  I  will  read  you 
what  I  have  reference  to.  (Reads  from  copy  of  proclamation  of  May  8,  1899:) 

"Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899;  second,  to  deny  or  renounce  membership  in 
any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved  of  said  riots  or  other  vio- 
lation of  the  public  law.  ' 

And  each  applicant  is  required  to  sign.     [Reads:] 

"  I  did  not  participate  actively  or  otherwise  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at 
Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at 
Wardner  on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.'' 

Q.  So  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  is  required  to  find  a  verdict  against  his 
union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  must  say  ho  believes  that  it  was  actively  incited  by  the  miners'  union  of 
the  Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  in  the  proclamation  it  simply  says  that  he  must  renounce  mem- 
bership in  any  society  which  has  incited,  etc.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  went  further  than  the  proclamation  itself.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  application  is  not  a  pretty  severe 
test? — A.  I  have  stated  to  the  State  authorities  that  I  thought  their  requirements 
rather  severe,  in  that  they  made  a  demand  that  the  men  disavow  their  allegiance 
to  the  miners'  unions  here,  and  say  that  they  believe  the  unions  to  be  criminal, 
whether  they  have  been  proven  so  or  not.  The  State  authorities  answered  that 
such  riots  and  occurrences  as  took  place  here  on  the  29th  of  April,  wholesale  de- 
struction of  property,  capturing  a  train,  murdering  2  men,  and  the  outrageous 
and  tyrannical  action  of  the  miners'  unions,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
drastic  measures,  and  they  felt  that  there  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  men 
in  this  county;  and  while  they  didn't  expect  a  complete  change  in  all  the  people 
of  the  county,  they  thought  there  should  be  a  lot  of  new  people  brought  in  to  leaven 
the  minds  and  belief  that  existed  here.  You  gentlemen  who  live  far  away  can 
hardly  imagine  the  situation  that  has  existed  here.  Such  a  thing  as  enforcing 
the  law  has  been  very  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  Everybody  acknowledged  the 
omplete  and  absolute  sway  of  the  miners'  unions;  and  any  act  which  they  didn't 
disavow  it  was  thought  met  their  approval,  and  therefore  nobody  tried  to  criti- 
cise very  much  even  the  murder  of  Kneebone  and  the  murder  of  Whitney.  It 
seemed  to  be  understood  that  they  better  not  talk  about  it  too  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  denunciation  of  the  riots  of  April  29  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  miners'  union;  any  public  comment  in  this  region  at  all  by  the 
miners'  union? — A.  No;  no  public  disapproval  except  through  the  organ  that  is 
supposed  to  represent  them  and  their  views.  I  think  their  paper  here,  the  Tribune, 
has  repeatedly  denounced  the  occurrence  of  that  day  as  criminal  and  wrong. 

Q.  The  effect  of  this  permit  order  must  necessarily  be,  if  continued  in  force,  to 
destroy  the  miners'  unions  as  they  now  exist  here,  and  to  drive  the  members  out 
of  this  district,  must  it  not? — A.  It  will  undoubtedly,  unless  they  subscribe  to  it — 
if  they  fail  to  disapprove  of  these  acts  and  express  their  belief  that  these  acts  are 
criminal.  If  they  believe  that  the  acts  are  criminal  and  disapprove  of  them,  then 
they  can  have  no  objection  to  signing  the  application. 

Q.  They  don't  require  the  application  without  they  belong  to  the  miners' 
union? — A,  Yes;  outside  men  have  to  sign  another  paper.  . 
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Q.  So  that  the  effect  will  be  to  destroy  the  miners'  union  and  compel  the  mem- 
bers to  go  somewhere  else? — A.  That  would  be  the 'effect  of  it;  yes.  Of  course  if 
they  believe  the  miners'  union  was  responsible  for  those  acts,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  so  in  these  words,  and  if  they  do,  that  they  can  secure 
work  here.  It  is  only  by  expressing  their  belief  that  the  organization  is  a  crimi- 
nal organization  that  they  can  now  obtain  work. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  order  have  been  restored  after  the  riot  of  April  29, 
unless  a  call  for  the  military  was  made  by  the  governor? — A.  I  think  order  was 
restored  that  night,  and  if  they  had  undertaken  to  arrest  any  of  these  men,  it  might 
not  ha  fe  been  necessary  for  the  military;  but  they  neglected  it  just  as  they  did  in 
other  cases;  they  let  them  go  and  said  nothing;  let  them  go  scott  free. 

Q.  And  arrest  means  banishment,  of  course? — A.  If  that  is  what  it  means,  then 
of  course  there  was  no  other  course  under  heaven  to  restore  order  here,  or  peace, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  because  the  State 
troops,  I  think,  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  State  troops  available? — A.  No. 

Q.  Could  or  would  vigorous  action  upon  the  part  of  local  authorities  in  this 
county,  in  your  judgment,  have  prevented  the  riot? — A.  I  believe  that  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners,  vigorous  and 
determined  action,  would  have  prevented  the  riots  on  that  day.  By  that  I  mean, 
if  they  had  sworn  in  deputies  known  to  be  law  and  order  people,  citizens  of  good 
standing  here;  if  they  had  sworn  in  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies,  I  believe  they 
could  have  prevented  that  riot. 

Q.  In  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  you  have  portrayed  as  existing  in 
this  district,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  have  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  people,  not  controlled,  as  you  have 
.stated  here,  by  these  labor  organizations? — A.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do 
much  in  this  part  of  the  county.  They  might  have  secured  quite  a  number  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  county,  far  removed  from  here.  I  doubt  if  they  could 
have  secured  a  sufficient  number  in  this  end  of  the  county  to  have  contended 
with  the  vast  number  of  men  who  went  there.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
vast  numbers  there  as  the  power  they  would  have  shown  and  what  they  would 
have  undertaken.  A  great  many  of  the  men  there  simply  went  to  swell  the 
crowd,  and  stood  around  the  depot  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  riots.  There 
were  probably  300  or  400  men  who  stood  around  the  depot.  You  understand  I 
don't  know  any  of  these  things  of  my  own  knowledge;  simply  what  I  have 
learned. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  men  have  been  unnecessarily  arrested  and 
incarcerated  in  the  bull  pen,  so  called,  and  that  they  have  been  kept  there 
unnecessarily,  without  charges  preferred  against  them  in  any  way,  and  that  it 
has  amounted  to  persecution.  Do  you  know  anything  bearing  upon  that? — A. 
While  it  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  form  any  definite  impression  or  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  how  much  injustice  has  been  done,  that  some  injustice  has  been 
done  it  may  be  taken  for  granted;  but  it  was  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  were  800  or  900  men  on  that  train  that  morning,  and  while  they 
were  not  all  engaged,  actively,  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill  or  the  killing  of 
anybody,  they  were  there,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  what  to  do 
under  such  a  terrible  situation,  and  the  State  authorities  were  confronted  by 
these  unusual  conditions,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  I  suppose,  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  arrest  all  of  these  men  so  far  as  they 
could  do  so;  and  of  course  they  may  have  arrested  many  of  those  who  had  not 
been  upon  the  train  that  day;  but  they  thought  and  believed  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  doing  so  from  the  fact  that  the  men  belonged  to  the  organizations. 

Q.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great  deal  of  injus- 
tice and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — A.  That  is  unavoidable  and  inevita- 
ble, and  an  occurrence  of  this  magnitude  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  to  some  one.  These  men  will  not  tell  who  are  the  ringleaders.  They 
are  sworn  members  of  the  organizations,  and  they  know  it  would  be  as  much  as 
their  lives  are  worth  to  tell  whatever  they  may  know.  They  have  endeavored,  all  of 
them,  to  refrain  from  telling  anything,  and  this  is  particularly  due  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  many  of  them.  They  knew  that  they  would  be  known  as  informing  wit- 
nesses in  these  cases  against  the  union,  and  that  they  would  be  hounded  out  of 
every  camp  where  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  power  in  this  western 
country,  and  that  they  could  not  obtain  employment  anywhere,  and  that  their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  anywhere;  and  they  were  so  firmly  imbued  with  that  idea  and 
belief  that  they  would  not  tell  the  State  authorities,  and  will  not  do  so  now,  who  the 
real  ringleaders  and  the  guilty  parties  are;  and  on  that  account  the  State  authori- 
ties have  had  to  hold  a  great  many  of  them.  They  have  endeavored  to  and  have 
liberated  seveial  hundred  of  them,  and  would  like  to  liberate  a  great  many  more 
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if  they  knew  just  who  to  liberate.  I  have  no  doubt  from  talks  I  have  had  with 
them  that  they  feel  the  injustice  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  some  of  these  men, 
and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  there  was  some  way  of  avoiding  the  continuance  of 
that  injustice.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  me  and  to  others  many 
times.  They  have  no  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  anyone.  They  say,  "How 
would  it  profit  us  to  do  injustice?  We  simply  desire  that  crime  shall  be  punished, 
and  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the  criminals  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  circumstances  are  difficult  and  unusual,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
under  such  circumstances."  They  meet  every  argument  with  remarks  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  that  the  members  of  the  union  were  sworn 
to  follow  their  leaders.  That  is  something  unusual  in  labor  organizations.  In 
labor  organizations  of  which  I  have  knowledge  they  rule  by  majorities,  and 
sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  majority,  and  are  not  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders. 
Do  you  know  that  they  are  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders  in  the  unions  here? — 
A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  stating  that  what  little  I  know  about  the  organiza- 
tions here  is  what  I  have  been  told.  The  miners'  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes 
are  controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  union,  representing  the  unions  at 
Burke,  Gem,  Mullan,  etc.;  just  what  the  powers  of  the  central  union  are  I  don't 
know;  I  can  not  say  definitely,  because  I  don't  know;  but  that  the  central  union 
has  a  very  large  power  I  have  no  doubt  from  occurrences  that  have  taken  place, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  procedure  in  the  unions  here  a  few 
men  run  the  whole  machine.  A  majority  of  the  men  in  the  halls  dtiring  the 
meetings  had  nothing  to  say;  a  majority  of  them  never  opened  their  mouths 
during  the  meetings ;  a  few  did  all  the  work  and  ran  the  whole  thing.  The  central 
union  was  composed  of  2  delegates  from  each  of  the  other  unions,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  it  held  its  meetings  when  and  where  it  chose.  I  am  stating  this  without 
actual,  positive  knowledge,  but  these  matters  are  well  known  here  and  you  can 
satisfy  yourselves  from  other  witnesses  who  perhaps  may  know  more  accurately 
than  I  do  the  exact  machinery  of  the  unions. 

I  don't  think  that  any  fair-minded  man ,  knowing  the  occurrences  that  have  taken 
place  here  during  the  past  several  years,  would  doubt  that  the  members  of  every 
union  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  would  obey  the  orders  of  their  leaders.  Many  of 
them  I  have  known  would  readily  sign  this  permit  application,  and  were  ready 
to  do  so,  but  they  waited  until  the  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
had  been  heard  from,  and  he  ordered  them  not  to  do  it,  and  they  have  refrained 
from  taking  out  permits,  many  of  them,  because  of  this  order,  and  he  is  simply 
the  president  of  the  federation,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  unions  here.  You 
can  therefore  imagine  how  much  more  absolute  and  peremptory  would  be  the 
power  of  the  leaders  living  here,  and  directly  connected  with  the  central  union 
here,  when  they  obey  so  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  few  men  make  all  the  motions  and  control  the  deliberations 
of  the  miners'  union.  Are  they  any  different  in  that  respect  from  other  organiza- 
tions of  men — political  organizations,  fraternal  and  legislative  bodies,  etc.?  Don't 
a  few  control  in  all  of  these  bodies? — A.  It  is  of  course  true  that  in  all  large 
bodies,  political,  social,  or  fraternal,  a  few  men  do  all  the  business,  put  the 
motions,  etc.,  but  I  think  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  that  is  perhaps  a  good  deal 
more  true  of  our  organizations  here,  from  what  I  can  learn  froir  various  mem- 
bers with  whom  I  have  talked,  than  is  generally  the  case  You  mus+  understand 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  from  what  I  have  beer  told.  I  have 
never  been  a  member  and  was  never  admitted  to  their  halls  during  their  meetings 

Q.  You  don't  testify,  then,  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  are  sworn  to 
follow  their  leaders,  do  you? — A.  I  don't;  no. 

Q.  Are  your  companies  independent  of  any  consolidations  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  your  industry? — A.  Yes;  we  are  as  we  have  been  for  several  years. 
We  are  not  consolidated  directly  or  indirectly  with  anybody,  and  we  owe  no 
allegiance  or  duties  to  anybody  outside  of  our  own  companies.  We  have  been  in 
existence  some  9  or  10  years. 

Q.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  interested  in  your  company,  and  has  no 
control  in  its  affairs,  has  it? — A.  No;  none  whatever.  The  reason  we  call  one  of 
our  companies  the  Standard  company  was  because  one  of  the  claims  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  mine  extends  was  called  the  Standard  claim.  Another 
was  the  Banner  claim.  We  named  the  company  after  the  Standard  claim,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  claim,  in  value,  of  the  group. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
controlling  interest  or  any  interest  in  any  of  the  mining  properties  in  this  district? 
— A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  have  no  connection,  .directly  or 
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indirectly,  with  any  company  operating  in  this  country.  I  know  that  in  various 
speeches  of  labor  leaders  they  have  stated  the  Bunker  Hill  was  a  Standard  Oil  cor- 
poration, owned  and  controlled  by  the  Standard  3il  Company,  either  as  a  company 
or  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  on  one  occasion, 
not  knowing  but  there  might  be  some  truth  in  that,  I  asked  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  was  going  the  rounds  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  magnates  held  some 
stock  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Company,  and  he  told  me  there  was  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  they  never  had  owned  any  stock  in  the  business  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  magnates  were  interested  in  his  company  or  not. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  A.  ERVIN, 

Deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.,  July  28, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  The  witness,  Charles  A.  Ervin  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  the  decision  of  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  matter  of  an  information  for  the  removal  of 
certain  county  officers  for  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Ervin? — A.  Deputy 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial  in  the  district  court  of  this  district  sitting  in  and  for  this 
county  involving  the  right  of  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff  to  hold  their 
respective  offices,  recently? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  original  is  on  file,  is  it? — A.  No;  the  opinion  is  not  on  file  in  either  case; 
simply  an  opinion  in  writing  delivered  by  the  court. 

Q.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  in  this  case? — A.  I 
submit  a  copy  I  wrote  from  the  original. 

Q.  Is  the  judgment  based  on  that  opinion  in  full  force? — A.  The  judgment  is 
based  on  that  opinion. 

Q.  In  this  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  judgment  applies  to  both  cases,  based  on  the  same  reasons? — A. 
Yes.  The  judgment  has  been  entered  in  both  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  Are  all  the  charges  against  the  officers  contained  in 
that  paper  as  given  to  the  court? — A.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  read  this  paper; 
only  what  I  heard  the  judge  read  himself.  Each  specification  is  mentioned  in 
this  opinion,  and  he  ruled  on  each  one. 

Q.  Now,  these  officers  were  ousted  and  new  officers  have  been  appointed? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  are  now  acting? — A.  Yes. 

(The  copy  of  the  decision  above  described  is  as  follows:) 

In  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  and  for 
Shoshone  County.  Samuel  H.  Hays,  plaintiff,  v.  Moses  S.  Simmons,  William 
Boyle,  and  William  R.  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendants;  and  Samuel  H.  Hays,  plaintiff,  v.  James 
D.  Young,  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendant. 

These  two  cases  are  both  founded  upon  Revised  Statutes  7459,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed of  together,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  alleged  against  the  defendant  Young  are 
also  alleged  with  others  against  the  defendants  Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson, 
and  the  principles  governing  both  cases  are  alike. 

The  information  filed  in  this  court  against  said  defendants  charges  each  of  them, 
in  their  official  capacity,  with  having  willfully,  knowingly,  and  corruptly  failed, 
neglected,  and  refused  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective 
offices. 

The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against  the  defendant  com- 
missioners consists: 

(a)  In  a  failure  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  of  Shoshone  County  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1899,  as  required  by  law. 
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(5)  In  failing  to  make  a  list  of  jurors  as  required  by  law. 

(c)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  sheriff. 

(d)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  tax  collector. 

(e)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  assessor. 
(/)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  treasurer. 

(g,h,i)  In  allowing  and  paying  to  the  sheriff  commissions  on  money  by  him 
collected  for  State  and  county  licenses. 

(.;')  In  approving  and  paying  a  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace. 

(k)  In  permitting  liquor  licenses  to  be  issued  withotit  application  therefor  or 
bonds  being  required. 

(ri)  In  failing  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it  is 
alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against  the  defendant 
sheriff  consists: 

(a)  In  neglecting  to  intercept  or  arrest  persons  alleged  to  have  destroyed  certain 
property  belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating 
Company  at  Kellogg,  in  this  county,  on  April  29, 1899. 

(6)  In  neglecting  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it 
is  alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

The  defendant  commissioners,  answering  specifications  a  and  &,  deny  the  same 
and  as  justification  allege  that  an  election  was  held  in  said  county  in  November, 
1898,  to  determine  the  county  seat  of  said  county;  that  at  such  election  Wallace 
was  selected  as  the  future  county  seat;  that  on  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
1899 — the  time  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of  said  board — the  records  and  officers 
of  said  county  were  at  Murray;  that  a  suitable  building  had  not  been  provided  at 
Wallace,  and  no  vault  or  proper  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  the  county 
records  had  been  provided  at  Wallace;  that  all  the  county  business  of  said  county 
was  being  transacted  at  Murray,  the  former  county  seat,  and  that  the  outgoing 
county  attorney,  C.  W.  Beale,  informed  the  board  that  it  was  proper  to  hold  said 
first  meeting  at  sucn  former  county  seat,  and  that  in  so  holding  the  said  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  jury  list  was  by  them  made,  they  acted  honestly  and  in  good 
faith  and  under  legal  advice. 

In  answer  to  specifications  c,  d,  e,  and/,  they  deny  the  allegations  and  allege  the 
qualifications  of  the  sureties  upon  the  bonds  approved,  and  as  justification  allege 
that  such  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney,  who  advised  them  that 
the  same  were  good  and  sufficient  and  in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  in  the 
approval  of  such  bonds  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specifications  g,  ft,  and  i,  the  defendants  deny  that  in  approving  the 
account  of  the  sheriff  for  commissions  on  the  collection  of  moneys  for  State  and 
county  licenses  they  acted  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  and  allege  that  in 
approving  such  account  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification,/,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or  corruptly  approved  the  account  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace,  and  allege  that  in  approving  the  same  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification  k,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  issued,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  said  licenses 
to  be  issued  without  application  or  bond,  as  required  by  law. 

In  answer  to  specification  n,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  had  any  information 
of  a  contemplated  riot,  and  deny  that  they  knew  that  the  sheriff  of  said  county 
had  failed  to  take  proper  precaution,  or  any  precaution,  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly  failed,  neglected,  or  refused  to 
supervise  the  official  conduct  of  said  sheriff,  and  deny  that,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  said  sheriff  or  of  these  defendants,  a  riot  occurred  in  the  town  of  Kellogg  on 
April  29, 1899,  and  allege  that  said  board  were  not  informed  that  a  riot  would  take 
place  at  that  place,  or  any  other  place,  and  deny  that  they  had  power  or  authority 
to  direct  the  sheriff,  or  had  control  over  the  sheriff,  or  that  they  were  in  session, 
or  could  have  acted  in  the  premises. 

Defendants  affirmatively  allege  in  answer  to  the  information  as  a  whole  that 
each  and  every  act,  matter,  and  thing  charged  in  said  information,  if  done  by  the 
defendants,  was  done  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  were  honestly  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  said  offices,  and  that  they  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  all 
their  official  acts,  acted  honestly  and  without  corrupt  or  improper  motive,  and, 
as  they  believed,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county 
of  Shoshone  and  the  people  thereof,  and  without  benefit  to  themselves. 

The  defendant  Young,  as  answer  to  the  information,  admits  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company 
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on  April  29,  1899,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refused  to  interfere,  or  arrest, 
any  of  the  parties  destroying  said  property,  and  denies  that  he  connived  or  assisted 
in  the  destruction  of  said  property,  and  denies  that  during  said  destruction  2  per- 
sons were  killed  and  murdered. 

The  defendant,  further  answering,  denies  that  armed  men  proceeded  to  the  town 
of  Kellogg  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  property  and  for  the  purpose  of  assault- 
ing, maltreating,  or  driving  out  of  said  mines  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  and  denies  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  said  armed  men,  or  that  any  trouble  was  likely  to 
occur,  and  denies  that  he  neglected,  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  to  take 
proper  steps  to  prevent  said  disturbance  or  protect  property  or  employees,  and 
denies  that  such  armed  persons  killed  or  murdered  the  alleged  John  Schmidt  or 
James  Cheyne,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refused,  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
corruptly,  to  take  steps  or  do  anything  looking  to  the  arrest  or  detention  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  violation  of  law  as  alleged  in  the  information. 

And  alleges  that  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  of  April  29  he 
endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  honestly  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

These  answers  of  the  defendants  present  two  issues  for  decision — first,  did  the 
defendants  neglect  to  perform  their  official  duties;  second,  if  so,  were  they  justified 
in  their  acts? 

The  proceeding-  under  section  7459  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  is  not  a 
criminal  proceeding.  It  is  purely  a  statutory  proceeding,  and  to  the  statute  we 
must  look  to  ascertain  what  is  required  to  sustain  the  information  brought  under 
this  section. 

As  applicable  to  the  allegations  in  the  two  informations  in  these  cases,  we  find 
that  section  7459  provides:  "  That  when  an  information  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  any  per  son,  is  presented  to  the  district  court,  alleging  that  any  officer 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  the  court  must  cite  the  party  charged  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  proceed  to  hear  in  a  summary  manner  the  information  and 
evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  same  and  the  answer  and  evidence  by  the 
party  informed  against. "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  statute  requires  the  plaintiff 
to  show  that  the  defendant  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official  duties 
pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  this  State  are  statutory 
and  limited,  and  such  board  can  exercise  only  those  powers  granted  to  them  by 
statute,  and  when  the  defendants  accepted  the  office  of  county  commissioner  it 
was  their  duty  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  without  such  effort  on  their  part  they  themselves 
would  show  their  unfitness  and  incompetency  to  hold  such  public  office. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  financial  and  business  agent  of  the 
county.  They  have  supervision  over  all  county  officers  and  have  full  power  to  do 
and  perform  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  government.  They 
hold  their  office  under  the  law  and  are  bound  by  the  law. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  will  not  excuse  a  person  from,  obeying  its  commands,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  a  public  officer  whose  duties  and  powers  are  purely 
statutory. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  this  court  to  lend  judicial  sanction  to  mis- 
conduct in  office  because  some  other  officer  has  established  a  rule  of  action  of  his 
own  without  the  sanction  of  law  and  in  utter  disregard  of  its  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 7459  fixes  the  duty  of  the  court,  and  it  is  that  if  the  charge  be  sustained,  and 
in  this  case  if  the  evidence  prove,  that  the  defendants  have  refused  or  neglected 
to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  as  specified, 
then  a  decree  should  be  entered  depriving  such  persons  of  their  office.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  intent,  but  a  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
upon  such  officers.  There  are  no  words  of  qualification  in  the  statute,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  words  the  court  has  no  power  to  supply  them.  It  is  alike  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  obey  this  legislative  command  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defend- 
ants to  perform  their  official  duties. 

Public  officers  ought  to  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  accept, 
and  at  least  ought  to  show  some  disposition  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
duties. 

Neglect  in  the  sense  of  this  statute  is  a  failure  to  do  what  is  required,  and  may 
result  from  a  corrupt  motive  or  incompetency. 

By  this  act  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  removal  of  an  officer  for 
slight  or  trivial  neglect  of  official  duty,  but  did  intend  that  when  the  acts  disclose 
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a  failure  to  perform  a  duty  strictly  imposed  by  law,  and  that  such  duty  is  of  such 
a  character  that  the  officer  must  know  his  official  obligation,  then  a  neglect  to 
perform  forfeits  the  right  to  such  office. 

In  view  of  these  general  principles,  let  us  examine  the  charges  and  evidence 
offered  in  support  thereof: 

The  pleadings  admit  and  the  evidence  proves  that  the  commissioners  met  at 
Murray,  in  this  county,  in  regular  session  on  January  9,  1899. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1755,  provides  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  must  be  held  at  their  respective  county  seats  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

An  election  was  held  in  Shoshone  County  in  November,  1898,  for  removal  of 
the  county  seat.  On  November  18,  1898,  the  board  of  canvassers  canvassed  the 
vote  and  recorded  the  same  and  made  the  certificate  required  by  section  127,  Laws 
of  1891,  page  96,  showing  2,471  votes  in  favor  of  removing  the  county  seat  and  864 
votes  against.  This  certificate  was  filed  on  November  18, 1898,  and  was  piiblished 
first  on  December  3,  1898. 

Section  128  of  this  act  provides  that  the  county  seat  is  removed  when  these  acts 
have  been  performed  by  the  board  of  canvassers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  board  whose  terms  expired  on  January  9, 1899,  should  have 
made  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  removal  of  the  county  records  and  offices 
from  Murray  to  Wallace.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  when  the  defendant  commis- 
sioners came  into  office  they  found  all  county  records  and  offices  still  at  Murray 
and  no  provisions  made  for  either  records  or  offices  at  Wallace,  the  new  county 
seat.  To  qualify  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendant  commissioners  to  go  to  Mur- 
ray, organize  and  hold  a  session,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people  in  transferring  offices  and  records  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 
At  this  session  a  jury  list  was  made  by  the  board.  Under  section  3947  of  Revised 
Statutes  this  jury  list  could  have  been  prepared  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board,  but  the  fact  that  a  list  was  prepared  at  a  session  of  the  board  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  and  at  a  time  when  all  records  from  which  such  list  was  prepared 
was  at  Murray  certainly  could  not  be  adjudged  such  neglect  of  official  duty  as  is 
contemplated  by  section  7459. 

Specifications  c,  d,  and  /  may  be  considered  together,  as  all  relate  to  the 
approval  of  the  bonds  of  the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  assessor,  and  treasurer.  No 
evidence  has  been  offered  in  relation  to  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and  this  speci- 
fication will  be  dismissed. 

Revised  Statutes,  sections  392  and  1759,  require  that  all  bonds  of  county  offi- 
cers shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Section  397  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted  and  approved  January  5,  1887.  This  section 
requires  the  justification  of  sureties,  and  provides  that  a  bond  shall  not  be 
accepted  or  approved  until  such  justification  be  made.  In  1887  section  396  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  accepted  as 
surety  on  an  official  bond  except  he  shall  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
have  been  assessed  and  paid  taxes,  in  his  own  right,  upon  property  to  the  amount 
for  which  he  becomes  surety. 

If  the  county  commissioners  approve  the  bonds  in  question  in  the  light  of  the 
law,  then  this  section  must  have  been  before  them.  In  fact  it  was  before  them 
and  could  be  their  only  guide.  It  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
in  order  that  the  property  of  a  surety  might  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  a  prior 
tax  lien. 

Let  us  examine  these  bonds  as  the  law  required  the  county  commissioners  to 
examine  them. 

Upon  the  sheriff's  bond  there  are  twenty-two  sureties,  qualifying  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  §21.000.  Of  these  six  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  at  the  time 
they  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Two  sureties  qualifying 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  do  not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
one  qualifying  for  $1,000  and  the  other  for  $500,  were  assessed  for  much  less  than 
they  qualified  for.  This  leaves  12  bondsmen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of 
$12,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4.  fixes  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  at 
$10.000.  Revised  Statutes,  section  398,  provides  that  when  the  penal  sum  of  any 
bond  required  to  be  given  amounts  to  more  than  $1 ,000  the  sureties  may  become 
severally  liable  for  portions  of  not  less  than  $500  thereof,  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  for  $10.000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board  with  twelve  qualified  sureties  who  justify  and  obligate  themselves  in 
the  sum  of  $12,000.  Instead  of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for 
the  whole  penal  sum  as  the  law  required ,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one .  Instead 
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of  a  security  of  $20,000,  as  the  law  requires,  we  find  the  sheriff's  bond  approved 
by  the  commissioners  with  a  security  of  §12,000. 

Upon  the  assessor's  bond  there  are  twenty  sureties  qualifying  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $11,500.  Of  these,  seven  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  when  they 
signed  the  bond  and  qualified  themselves  in  the  sum  of  $4,000.  One  surety,  quali- 
fying in  the  sum  of  $500,  does  not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
each  qualifying  in  the  sum  of  $500,  were  assessed  for  less  than  they  qualified  for. 
This  leaves  ten  bondsmen,  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  assessor  at 
$5,000. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  assessor  for  $5,000  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
board  with  seven  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Instead 
of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum  as  the 
law  required,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one;  and  instead  of  a  security  of  $10,000 
we  find  the  bond  of  the  assessor  approved  with  a  security  of  $6,000. 

Upon  the  tax  collector's  bond  there  are  forty-eight  sureties,  qualified  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $32,750.  Of  these  nine  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  at  the 
time  they  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $6,500.  Two 
sureties  qualifying,  one  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  the  other  in  the  sum  of  $500,  do 
not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Four  sureties,  one  qualifying  in  the  sum 
of  $1 ,000  and  three  in  the  sum  of  $500  each  were  assessed  for  much  less  than  they 
qualified  for;  this  leaves  33  bondsmen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $22,250. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  7,  as  amended  by  the  session  laws  of 
1889,  page  16,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  at  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not 
more  than  $50,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  bond  of  the  tax  collector  in  this  case  was  given  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  which 
it  is  presumed  was  the  amount  required  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
We  then  find  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  for  $15,000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board,  with  thirty-three  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $22,250, 
and,  instead  of  a  security  of  $30,000,  as  the  law  required,  we  find  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  accepted  and  approved  the  tax  collector  s  bond  with  a 
security  of  $22,250. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  answer,  and  some  evidence  has  been  offered  in  support 
thereof,  that  these  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney  for  an  opinion 
as  to  their  sufficiency.  It  would  have  been  proper  for  the  county  attorney  to 
advise  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  to  the  legal  form  of  the  bonds,  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bonds  had  been  properly  executed.  But  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  security  was  such  as  the  law  required  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
board  to  determine  in  the  method  directed  by  the  statute.  The  duty  of  passing 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  bonds  rests  with  the  board,  and  not  with  the  county 
attorney. 

I  find  also  from  an  examination  of  these  bonds  that  some  of  the  sureties  appear 
on  all  three  of  the  bonds,  and  many  of  the  sureties  appear  upon  both  the  bond  of 
the  tax  collector  and  assessor.  This  court  can  not  lend  judicial  sanction  to  such 
utter  disregard  of  the  plain,  positive  pro  visions  of  the  statute  as  has  been  evinced 
by  the  defendants  in  the  approval  of  these  bonds.  The  law  provides  for  security 
to  be  given  by  certain  public  officers;  this  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  who  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  approval  of 
such  bonds  to  see  that  the  public  are  protected,  and  that  such  bonds  as  the  law 
requires  are  executed. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  inasmuch  as  the  legislature  has  passed  laws  fixing 
the  qualification  of  sureties,  it  was  done  with  the  intention  that  the  officer  giving 
such  bond  should  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  approval  of  these  bonds  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  duties  of  the  defend- 
ants as  public  officers,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  committed  except  know- 
ingly and  willfully. 

Specifications  g,  h,  and  i  may  also  be  considered  together  as  they  relate  to  the 
payment  of  commissions  to  James  D.  Young,  sheriff,  on  the  collection  of  money 
for  State  and  county  licenses  issued  during  the  first  quarter  of  1899. 

The  defendants  have  sought  to  justify  their  action  in  paying  the  sheriff  this 
commission  under  subdivision  2,  Section  2158  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Idaho. 

In  the  case  of  Cunningham  v.  Moody,  2  Idaho,  page  862,  in  passing  upon  sub- 
division 5  of  this  same  section,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  held  that  the  same 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  and  approved  March  13,  1891,  found  in  the  First 
Session  Laws,  beginning  at  page  174.  This  latter  act  fixes  the  fees  of  the  sheriff 
the  same  as  it  does  the  auditor,  and  applying  the  same  rule  of  construction  as  is 
applied  in  the  above-cited  case,  subdivision  2  was  also  repealed  b^  this  act  and 
will  not  justify  the  defendants  in  paying  said  commission. 
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Section  7,  article  7  of  the  constitution  also  requires  that  all  taxes  levied  and 
collected  for  State  purposes  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

The  defendants  claim,  however,  that  in  allowing  this  amount  they  acted  judi- 
cially. This  question  has  been  determined  otherwise  by  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  in  many  cases,  the  last  of  which  is  Fremont  County  v.  Brandon,  56 
Pacific,  page  264. 

The  supreme  court  in  that  case  says:  "  The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners are  statutory  and  limited.  Such  boards  can  exercise  those  powers 
only  granted  to  them  by  the  statute.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  commissioners  exceeded 
their  powers  by  allowing  claims  in  favor  of  the  appellant  which  are  not  county 
charges." 

This  principle  applies  directly  to  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  allowing 
the  sheriff  a  commission  for  the  collection  of  State  and  county  licenses.  They 
have  no  authority  to  allow  any  claim  against  the  county  except  such  as  is  author- 
ized by  statute,  and  in  this  case  the  allowance  of  the  claim  being  without 
authority  of  law,  was  illegal  and  void,  and  as  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
act  only  as  the  law  directs,  they  would  be  guilty  of  willful  neglect  of  official  duty 
in  allowing  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law. 

As  to  specification.;',  we  turn  to  Session  Laws  of  1891,  beginning  at  page  174, 
under  section  2,  fixing  the  sheriff's  fees,  and  we  find  that  under  the  evidence  in 
this  case  the  sheriff  was  entitled  to  the  following  fees: 

Seven  dollars  for  bringing  over  the  first  prisoner  from  Murray  to  Wallace  and 
$16  for  bringing  over  the  other  4  prisoners,  making  in  all  $23. 

The  commissioners  in  allowing  this  bill  allowed  the  sheriff  $19  in  excess  of  that 
authorized  by  law.  It  was  their  duty  to  go  to  the  statute  and  ascertain  the 
legality  of  this  charge,  and  with  this  statute  before  them  they  knew  its  provisions. 

Speaking  of  this  statute  and  the  constitution,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State 
in  Eakin  v .  Nez  Perces  County,  36  Pacific,  702,  say: 

"  In  this  act  the  legislature  have  perfected  in  extensive  and  laborious  detail  the 
fees  chargeable  by  the  sheriff  for  every  service  incumbent  upon  or  required  of 
him  except  for  his  attendance  upon  the  district  court.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  payment  of  anything  in  the  way  of  compensation  by  the  county  except  in  the 
event  of  the  fees  of  the  officer  falling  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  statute. 
We  are  now  asked  by  the  plaintiff  to  do  what  neither  the  makers  of  the  constitu- 
tion nor  the  legislature  have  seen  fit  to  do — that  is,  provide  a  per  diem  compen- 
sation to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  of  this  State  by  construction.  But 
there  is  no  predicate  upon  which  to  base  a  construction;  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
strue. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  omission  of  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  sheriffs  for  attendance  on  the  district  courts  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature;  and  even  if  it  were  the  courts  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  supply  such  omission.  That  duty  is  imposed  upon  another  branch  of  the 
government." 

This  case  would  seem  to  settle  the  legality  of  the  charge  made  by  the  sheriff  for 
bringing  prisoners  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 

The  statute  above  referred  to  fixes  the  sheriff's  charges,  and  the  commissioners 
in  allowing  his  bill  authorized  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  county  treasury  as 
compensation  for  services  which  the  legislature  have  not  seen  fit  to  provide  for, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  the  commissioners  have  no  right  to 
take  money  from  the  county  treasury  to  pay  any  one,  and  in  doing  so  they  convict 
themselves  of  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  in  not  rejecting  said 
claim. 

Specification  k  relates  to  the  issuance  of  liquor  licenses  in  said  county  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1899,  without  application  and  without  bond. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6,  1891.  found  in  the  session 
laws  of  that  year  at  page  33,  we  find  specifically  laid  down  the  method  by  which 
license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  procured.  Section  2  requires 
that  application  for  liquor  license  be  made  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Section  3  requires  that  before  any  license  shall  be  issued  the  applicant  shall  pro- 
duce before  the  board  a  receipt  of  the  sheriff  showing  that  he  has  paid  into  his 
hands  the  amount  due  for  such  license.  Section  3  also  requires  that  before  such 
license  shall  issue  the  applicant  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  said  board  his  bond 
to  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000,  with  at  least  2  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  which  bond  is  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  commissioners 
approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon  liquor  licenses  without  any 
application  being  made  to  the  board  for  the  same  and  without  the  execution  of 
any  bond,  as  the  statute  requires. 

This  act  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  the 
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defendant  commissioners  and  the  provisions  of  this  statute  they  must  have  known 
that  when  they  approved  the  sheriff's  account  the  same  was  being  approved  for 
the  issuance  of  licenses  in  contravention  of  this  statute.  This  is  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  official  duty.  It  would  seem  that  the  commissioners,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  have  utterly  disregarded  and  set  at  naught  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  They  have  approved  a  rule  of  action  iinauthorized  by  any  statute  of  the 
State.  And  if  such  conduct  of  the  commissioners  was  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
incompetency  it  is  the  most  willful  neglect  of  official  duty  that  could  be  imagined. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  as  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  the  county,  to  look  into  or  inquire  as  to  what  their 
official  duties  were,  or  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  people  who  did 
them  the  honor  to  place  them  in  office. 

When  the  commissioners  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon 
these  licenses  they  thereby  approved  his  actions  in  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and 
retail  license  business.  Their  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  when  at  their  January  meeting,  1899,  they  approved  the  two  bonds 
of  Sam  Bloyer.  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  board  when  they  examined  these 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sufficiency,  that  they  were  given  under 
the  requirements  of  some  statute,  and  the  examination  of  that  statute  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  bonds  complied  with  the  law  would 
have  informed  them  that  bonds  in  all  cases  where  licenses  were  to  be  issued  were 
reqxiired  of  the  applicant.  And  when  they  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  in 
April,  1899,  for  commission  upon  licenses,  they  must  have  known  that  bonds 
were  required  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  they  were  executed  and  that 
application  for  license  was  made  as  required  by  the  statute.  They  convict  them- 
selves of  a  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  by  their  own  testimony. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  alleged  in  specification  n: 

It  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  on  the  26th  day  of  April  the  representatives 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Siillivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company  notified 
each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  then  condition  of  things  prevailing  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  They  were  advised  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  were  using 
force  against  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  threats 
were  made  to  destroy  the  property  of  said  company,  and  a  demand  was  made  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  they  were  further  advised 
that  the  county  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done.  The  only  steps 
taken  by  the  county  commissioners  in  response  to  this  notification  was  a  tele- 
phone communication  |,between  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  also  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Simmons  and  the  sheriff,  in  which  conversation  the  sheriff  informed  the 
commissioners  that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble  there  and  that  some  men  had 
been  preventing  men  from  going  to  work,  but  at  that  time  everything  was  all 
right,  and  in  which  conversation  Mr.  Simmons  informed  the  sheriff  to  see  that 
there  was  no  property  destroyed,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  necessary  he  (Sim- 
mons) would  go  over  there.  No  communication  was  had  between  the  members 
of  the  board  after  this  notification. 

Under  the  statute  of  this  State  the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  chief 
executive  authority  of  the  county.  They  have  general  supervision  over  all  county 
matters  and  all  county  officers,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  their  duty,  when  notified  of  an  anticipated  difficulty,  such  as 
was  embraced  in  the  notice  from  Mr.  Burbidge  to  each  member  of  the  board,  and 
that  the  county  would  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  done,  to  have  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  have  personally  visited  the  scene  of  the  difficulty  and 
met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  might  have  been 
necessary  after  an  examination  of  the  facts. 

Section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  special  meetings  of  the  board  to 
be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  This  section  also 
provides  that  5  days'  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  each  member  not  joining 
in  the  order,  by  the  clerk.  But  I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  question  under 
this  statute  and  the  general  powers  of  the  board  as  fixed  by  the  statute  but  what 
a  special  meeting  might  have  been  convened  at  any  time,  were  all  the  members 
of  the  board  present.  And  in  this  case,  if  the  commissioners  had  investigated 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  Wardner,  and  found  it  advisable  to  have  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  they  could  have  done  so  under 
this  statute,  immediately,  all  joining  in  the  meeting,  all  being  present. 

Under  the  general  powers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  have  supervised  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  and  seen  that  he  obeyed 
and  executed  the  law  and  protected  the  people  of  the  county  in  life  and  property, 
and  the  tax  payers  generally  of  the  county,  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  all  the 
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protection  at  his  command,  so  that  the  county  in  no  way  would  become  liable  in 
damages  by  reason  of  any  neglect  of  official  duty.  But  they  seem  to  have  viewed 
the  notification  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  with  very  little 
concern  and  took  no  steps  to  protect  them,  or  their  property,  or  their  employees, 
or  the  tax  payers  of  the  county. 

The  responsibilities,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  board  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  all  other  matters  referred  to  in  this  opinion,  seem  to  have 
rested  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  said  board.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized the  fact  that  they  were  servants  of  the  people,  or  that  they  owed  any  duty  to 
the  office  held  by  them  or  to  the  people  who  had  placed  them  in  office.  They  have 
prescribed  their  own  rules  of  action,  disregarded  the  plain,  unequivocal  provi- 
cions  of  the  statute,  and  acted  independently  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Just  what  they  might  have  accomplished  by  taking  hold  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  threatened  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  and  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  and  other  buildings 
and  the  death  of  2  men  on  the  29th  of  April,  can  not  be  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence; but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  to  those  threatened  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  people  generally  of  the  county,  the  strong  support  of  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  question;  and  by  failing  to  do  so  they  have  disregarded  and 
neglected  their  official  duties  and  by  their  acts  demonstrated  their  incompetency 
and  unfitness  for  the  public  trust  imposed  in  them  by  the  people  of  this  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  that  specifications  a  and  6  have  not  been  sustained  by  the 
evidence;  that  specifications  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  and  n  have  been  proven  and  sus- 
tained, and  findings  and  judgment  may  be  prepared  accordingly,  removing  said 
defendants  from  office. 

As  to  the  charges  made  in  the  information  against  the  defendant  sheriff,  it  could 
serve  no  good  purpose  for  me  to  recite  again  the  evidence  offered  in  support 
thereof.  The  defendant  in  his  own  testimony  has  convicted  himself  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  official  duty  that  could  be  imagined.  The  defendant  seems 
to  have  utterly  disregarded  every  obligation  resting  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his 
being  a  peace  officer  in  Shoshone  County.  From  his  own  statement  he  did  noth- 
ing whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  Kellogg  on  April  29. 
He  took  no  steps  to  apprehend  or  arrest  those  participating  in  such  unlawful  acts. 
Men  coming  from  communities  where  he  had  been  acquainted  were  met  by  him 
at  Wallace,  and  he  rode  on  the  train  with  them  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk,  fol- 
lowed in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder 
of  2  men,  and,  after  the  difficulty  was  over,  remained  at  the  place  of  the  difficulty, 
without  either  in  person  or  by  deputy  following  the  persons  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  with  a  view  of  identifying  or  appre- 
hending them.  The  highest  peace  officer  of  the  county,  conducting  himself  as  he 
states  in  his  own  evidence,  has  disgraced  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
and  has  shown  himself  to  be  incompetent  and  unfit  as  a  public  servant. 

Findings  and  a  decree  may  be  prepared  sustaining  all  the  allegations  in  the 
information  against  the  sheriff  and  removing  him  from  office. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  CHARLES  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Gem,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
July  28,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Charles  Stevenson,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coaur  d'Alene  mining 
district  of  Idado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  State  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  secretary. — 
A.  John  Charles  Stevenson,  Gem,  Shoshone  County.  Idaho.  I  am  a  tailor  by 
trade,  but  I  am  justice  of  the  peace  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  as  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Since  January  12 
last. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mining  situation  there  and  with  the  troubles  that 
have  existed  in  this  district? — A.  I  am  just  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  as  a  man  can  be  and  not  be  a  miner. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  and  tell  your  knowledge  about  the  mining  situation  and 
your  experience,  going  back  as  far  as  you  care  to  and  treating  it  in  your  own 
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way. — A.  I  was  elected  last  September  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  took  the  posi- 
tion on  or  about  the  12th  of  January,  and  we  ran  along  smoothly  and  there  was 
no  trouble  until  the  29th  day  of  April.  I  got  up  rather  late  that  day  and  walked 
up  to  the  Blackbird,  and  in  going  up  there  I  met  an  old  Montana  acquaintance  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Walter  Meiklehan,  and  also  Richard  Evans.  It  was  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  met  them;  and  Mr.  Batley,  the  postmaster, 
came  out  and  reported  to  me — I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  post-office — that  the 
Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up.  I  had  been  talking  to  these  men  probably  half 
an  hour.  It  was  considerably  over  half  an  hour  before  Batley  reported  this  to 
me — this  explosion.  He  is  the  postmaster  and  express  agent  there.  He  came 
and  told  us  the  mill  was  blown  up.  These  2  men  I  was  speaking  to  could  not  have 
been  more  than  half  a  mile  from  town,  or  probably  a  mile,  if  they  were  that. 
On  the  4th  day  of  May  they  were  both  arrested  in  Burke.  I  made  an  affidavit 
and  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Bartlett  Sinclair.  Mr.  Meiklehan  was  released  on  that 
affidavit,  but  this  Dick  Evans  is  there  yet.  I  know  him  and  was  acquainted  with 
him  in  Montana,  and  he  went  through  to  British  Columbia  when  that  mine  closed 
down.  He  came  from  that  country  about  3  or  4  weeks  before  that,  and  so  I  know 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  country;  and  when  I  saw  them  up  there  I  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing.  They  had  been  in  Burke,  and  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  said  there  was  nothing  doing  in  Burke,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  walk  down  to  Wallace.  They  were  arrested,  and  one  is  there  to- 
day incarcerated. 

I  know  these  men  didn't  know  anything  about  the  trouble,  because  the  man  they 
have  got  there  now  was  a  stranger,  but  still  he  is  in  the  bull  pen.  On  June  8 
a  man  was  hanging  around  the  residence  of  Mr.  Goldensmith;  he  was  hang- 
ing around  the  house  for  3  or  4  hours,  and  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Goldensmith 
went  up  to  him.  Mr.  Goldensmith  was  in  the  bull  pen  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  alone  in  the  house,  and  this  man  was  hanging  around  there  3  or  4  hours;  and 
she  naturally  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  "  None  of 
your  damned  business."  This  was  a  sworn  statement  tome.  She  said  to  him 
that  she  didn't  want  him  hanging  around  there  and  that  he  had  better  go  away. 
He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  please,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  I 
will  report  you  to  the  military  troops."  She  was  alone,  so  she  came  up  to  report 
this  thing  to  me  and  to  demand  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  issued  the  warrant, 
and  you  will  find  my  affidavit  to  that  effect  among  these  affidavits  here.  I  gave 
the  warrant  to  the  constable  to  arrest  the  man  and  bring  him  up  before  me.  He 
would  not  open  his  mouth.  I  asked  him  his  name.  I  entered  his  name  as  John 
Doe,  as  I  always  do  where  I  don't  know  the  name.  He  refused  to  answer  to  his 
name;  he  refused  to  answer  me  in  any  shape;  he  never  spoke  a  word  in  the  court; 
he  sat  there  with  his  cap  on.  I  said,  "Will  you  remove  your  cap?  "  He  paid  no 
attention.  I  said,  "Remove  your  cap,  please; "  and  he  kind  of  sneered  and  turned 
his  head  around  and  looked  away  from  me.  I  said  to  the  constable,  "Remove 
his  cap."  He  went  and  removed  his  cap,  and  that  was  the  only  time  there  was  a 
finger  laid  upon  the  man  in  the  world.  That  was  in  the  evening.  I  asked  him 
several  questions.  I  even  asked  him  if  he  understood  the  English  language,  but 
he  didn't  say  a  word.  I  remanded  him  to  prison  until  the  next  morning.  I  said, 
' '  Probably  you  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  in  the  morning. "  The  next  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  he  came  again,  and  it  was  the  same  result — no  answer  whatever. 
I  then  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  I 
sent  him  down  to  the  county  jail.  The  next  day  by  some  means  he  was  released, 
and  the  Tuesday  night  following  I  was  arrested  by  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Rose. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Sutherland? — A.  He  is  now  the  sheriff;  he  was  acting  as  deputy 
sheriff  at  that  time.  They  took  me  down  to  the  bull  pen  and  kept  me  there  19 
days.  A  friend  of  mine  caine  down  and  said,  "Why  can't  you  get  out  of  here; 
what  are  they  keeping  you  here  for?  "  I  said  that  I  didn't  know;  "  I  suppose  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  keeping  me  here."  She  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair  right  there  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  keeping  me  for,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  none  of  your  business,  and  I 
will  not  tell  you."  Then  she  said  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  This  is  a  public  State  and  you 
must  tell  me;  you  have  no  right  to  keep  him  there."  He  turned  around  and 
walked  away.  He  turned  back  afterwards,  and  after  he  had  walked  a  few  steps 
he  said,  "  I  will  see  him;''  and  sent  a  deputy  in  for  me.  The  deputy  came  and 
called  me  out  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  said,  "  Don't  you  know  you  are 
breaking  the  law?''  I  said,  "  I  don't,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  breaking  the 
law."  He  said,  "  I  know  you  are."  I  said,  "  I  know  I  am  not."  He  said,  "  You 
allowed  that  poor  individual  to  be  pulled  and  kicked  and  cuffed  around."  I  said, 
"  There  was  not  a  finger  laid  upon  that  man  at  all  in  any  shape  in  God's  world 
except  to  take  off  his  cap."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  expect,  if  you  are  turned 
loose — I  shall  expect  you  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  I  told  him 
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that  I  had  never  done  anything  else,  and  I  expected  to  do  so.  He  said  he  would 
get  out  a  recommendation  for  my  release.  The  deputy  that  brought  me  out — I 
don't  know  his  name — came  to  me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  to 
go  and  pack  up  my  blankets  and  get  my  things  all  ready  to  go  out,  "  and  in  the 
meantime,  while  this  is  being  done.  Mr.  Sinclair  will  write  the  recommendation 
for  your  release  and  will  have  it  signed  by  Captain  Edwards. "  I  went  and  packed 
up  my  blankets  and  before  I  got  through  there  was  a  soldier  there  to  conduct  me 
out ;  and  I  was  a  free  man  from  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  interceded  in  your  behalf  with  Mr.  Sinclair;  give  the 
secretary  his  name,  will  you? — A.  It  was  a  woman  that  did  my  washing.  She 
brought  down  my  washing.  She  is  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hinman.  It  appeared  there  were 
several  parties  speaking  to  Mr.  Sinclair  about  me.  Mr.  Leighty,  the  notary  public 
in  Gem,  spoke  to  Mr.  Sinclair  aboiit  me  previously,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Nineteen  days.  I  was 
released  without  any  trial  at  all.  They  had  no  charges  against  me  at  all,  except 
this  personal  affair  between  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself.  I  had  to  work  in  the  kitchen 
and  had  to  work  outside,  which  I  had  not  done  for  over  40  years;  and  I  have  been 
in  the  West  here  now  for  a  long  time.  I  am  an  old  pioneer  in  the  West  and  have 
never  done  very  hard  work,  but  I  had  to  do  it  there.  The  first  night  I  was  arrested 
I  was  incarcerated  with  highway  robbers  and  housebreakers  and  everything  else 
in  the  county  jail,  and  had  to  sleep  and  eat  with  them.  I  had  to  wash  dishes,  and 
everything  else. 

Q.  Please  describe  in  your  own  way  the  general  treatment  that  was  accorded 
you  and  others  confined  in  the  bull  pen. — A.  I  was  treated  with  all  due  courtesy 
by  Captain  Edwards.  I  don't  have  a  word  to  say  against  him  as  a  gentleman. 
During  the  first  week  of  my  incarceration  there  Captain  Lovell  came  in.  I 
understand  there  was  an  order  issued — and  affidavits  of  witnesses  brought  to 
prove  it — that  if  the  place  took  fire,  to  let  no  man  get  out  of  there  or  try  to  escape; 
but  he  was  to  be  shot.  While  I  was  there  during  the  first  week  Captain  Lovell 
came  in  just  previous  to  Captain  Edwards  taking  charge  there.  He  came  and 
said,  "If  this  place  takes  fire  and  you  boys  break  in  that  way,"  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  "if  you  boys  undertake  to  break  down  toward  the  railroad 
track,  you  will  be  shot;  but  you  can  run  toward  the  guardhouse  in  case  of  fire, 
and  then  you  will  be  safe."  He  said  we  could  break  the  boards  or  anything  else 
and  run  toward  the  guardhouse.  But  the  order  was  that  if  we  tried  to  escape  in 
any  way  we  would  be  shot;  and  I  heard  him  say  if  we  ran  toward  the  guardhouse 
it  would  be  all  right.  Now  if  the  part  had  taken  fire  toward  the  guardhouse,  and 
the  men  went  through  the  other  side,  it  was  the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  shot  the  minute  they  got  through. 

Q.  Was  there  great  danger  of  fire? — A.  I  think  there  was.  There  was  lots  of 
hay  that  the  men  slept  on,  and  the  least  spark  in  the  world  would  have  set 
that  place  on  fire  and  it  would  all  be  up.  The  men  spread  their  blankets  out  at 
night.  They  wore  the  blankets  during  the  day  and  slept  on  them  at  night.  Those 
were  the  orders  I  heard  myself. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  was  60  on  the  23d 
day  of  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  treat- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  A  man  worked  in  the  kitchen  one  day,  and  after  they  got  the 
bulk  of  their  work  done  he  came  out  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  and  while  he 
was  sitting  there  a  soldier  came  along,  a  colored  soldier,  with  his  bayonet  on  his 
gun,  and  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  outside  to  work."  Said  the  man,  "Ihave  just 
come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  am  going  back  in  again."  And  the  soldier  said, 
"I  don't  want  a  word  out  of  you."  He  said,  "I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two;"  and 
the  soldier  run  his  bayonet  right  through  the  man's  coat  and  cut  his  suspender. 

Q.  Did  he  pierce  his  body? — A.  No,  he  didn't  pierce  his  body,  but  he  cut  his 
clothes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  incidents  of  that  kind  in  which  men  were  jabbed  with 
bayonets? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  flesh  touched  with  the  bayonet  but  I  saw  it  run 
through  his  clothes. 

Q.  Were  you  hungry  at  any  time? — A.  No. 

(^.  Any  complaints  of  hunger  while  you  were  there? — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 
I  didn't  get  there  until  pretty  late  in  the  season.  The  board  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  understand  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  some  men  were  sick? — A.  Quite  a  number 
were  sick,  but  they  were  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  they  accorded  a  fair  medical  treatment? — A.  That  I  could  not  say,  as 
I  was  not  in  the  hospital  at  all.  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  any  sick  prisoners. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  any  of  them  died? — A.  No;  that  was  pre- 
vious to  my  going  there. 
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Q.  You  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  you  care  to  discuss  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  you.— A.  On  July  14  Andrew  Drewery  went  into  a  house  in  Gem  and  he 
was  abusing  a  lone  woman  there.  I  don't  know  the  particulars  of  what  occurred 
in  the  house,  but  he  attempted  to  beat  her  with  a  stick  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  break  the  frame  inside  of  the  window.  She  ran  out  of  the  house  and 
he  ran  after  her  a  little  ways  and  threw  the  stick  after  her  and  tried  to  hit  her. 
She  swore  out  a  warrant  against  him.  I  handed  the  wan-ant  to  the  constable, 
and  he  arrested  the  man  and  brought  him  down.  It  was  late  at  night,  ana  i  put 
him  under  bonds  to  try  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  as  it  was  very 
late.  He  went  up  to  the  quarters  of  the  deputy  marshals;  Adams  was  one  and  I 
forget  now  the  other  man's  name;  it  is  a  German  name;  they  took  him  and  kept 
him  there  and  brought  him  down  in  the  morning.  The  case  was  set  for  10  o'clock 
in  our  time,  and  it  is  an  hour  ahead  of  this  time.  At  9  o'clock  Deputy  Adams 
came  to  me  and  said,  "I  demand  that  prisoner  from  you."  I  asked  him  upon 
what  ground,  and  he  said,  "  I  had  him  arrested  before  your  warrant  was  sworn 
out."  I  said,  I  didn't  want  any  conflict  with  the  marshals  at  all  or  the  military 
authorities,  and  told  him  I  would  surrender  the  prisoner  to  him,  and  he  said,  "All 
right;  we  will  see  that  he  stays  at  home."  In  about  half  an  hour,  about  half  past 
9,  he  came  back  to  me  and  said,  "  I  have  concluded  to  let  you  try  the  case,  and  I 
will  not  interfere  with  it  until  after  the  trial. "  That  I  considered  a  threat.  I  had 
been  in  the  bull  pen  once  on  a  similar  case  and  I  expected  to  go  again.  "  Well," 
says  I,  "if  you  are  going  to  submit  the  case  to  this  court,  all  right."  He  had  no 
sooner  stepped  out  of  the  house  than  this  other  deputy — Barnhart  is  his  name — 
came  in  and  said,  "  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  4  more  arrests  immedi- 
ately." Those  were  the  words  he  used,  and  from  what  Adams  had  said  to 
me  previously  I  concluded  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  arrested.  And  if  there  was 
ever  a  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  that  man  certainly  was,  for  he  plead  guilty 
afterwards;  but  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  on  account  of  this  fear  that  I  myself  and 
3  other  citizens  would  be  arrested  if  I  didn't. 

Q.  What  was  tnis  man  Barnhart  engaged  in? — A.  He  is  deputy  United  States 
marshal — deputy  sheriff  or  marshal;  he  didn't  do  anything  else  but  that;  he  was 
around  Frisco  all  the  time  to  make  arrests.  I  concluded  that  I  had  had  enough 
of  the  bull  pen  and  did  not  wish  to  be  arrested  again.  He  was  a  guilty  man,  a 
man  who  plead  guilty  afterwards;  I  could  not  cinch  him,  but  had  to  let  him  go, 
or  go  to  the  bull  pen  myself  to  pay  for  it,  which  I  think  was  very  unjust.  There 
is  one  justice  here  in  Wallace  who  told  me  that  a  man  can  not  do  his  duty  here 
without  being  in  danger  of  going  to  the  bull  pen.  I  never  broke  a  law  in  my  life 
that  I  know  of,  and  never  will,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  interfered  with  in  doing 
iny  duty.  I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  without  fear  or  favor  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Where  are  these  parties  who  made  these  affidavits 
[referring  to  the  affidavits  attached  to  this  testimony  and  which  were  filed  with 
the  stenographer]? — A.  They  are  here;  some  of  them  are  in  town  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  For  what  purpose  were  those  affidavits  secured? — A. 
For  the  reason  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  each  person  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission. 

Q.  You  secured  all  of  these  affidavits  for  this  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  commission  is  especially  anxious  to  inquire  into 
alleged  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  tipon  the  prisoners  in  the  pen.  and  I  desire  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  stated  all  of  the  incidents  of  cruelty  or  ill  treatment  which  carne 
under  your  observation. — A.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  of  absolute  cruelty — the  time 
I  saw  the  bayonet  run  through  the  man's  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  the  seal  of  your  office?— A.  No.  The  justices 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  notary  public  has  a  seal.  In  this  State  the  jus- 
tices don't  have  a  seal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  most  of  these  men  who  have  made  these  affidavits 
are  here? — A.  Yes,  all  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Do  you  wish  to  submit  these  affidavits  to  this  com- 
mission on  the  expressed  belief  that  their  contents  are  true  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge? — A.  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Do  you  know  the  witnesses? — A.  I  know  every 
individual. 

Q.  They  are  reliable  men? — A.  Yes;  all  reliable,  steady  workmen. 

Q.  Who  drew  the  affidavits? — A.  I  did  all  the  writing  myself,  except  one. 

Q.  You  took  the  statements  they  made  themselves? — A.  I  first  put  them  under 
oath  and  took  the  statements  the  same  as  you  are  doing  now. 

Q.  Did  you  cross-examine  them  in  a  measure  to  find  out  just  what  they  knew? — 
A.  Yes.  I  examined  them  fully  before  I  put  it  into  writing  on  the  paper,  and 
put  them  under  oath  before  there  was  one  word  written. 
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(The  affidavits  above  described  follow  the  testimony  of  this  witness. ) 

Q.   (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Did  the  soldiers  participate  in  your  arrest? — A.  No. 

Q.  Just  1  of  the  deputies. — A.  Sutherland  and  Rose  came  up  and  arrested  me 
and  took  me  down. 

Q.  You  saw  a  great  many  arrests  made,  did  you? — A.  On  this  4th  day  of  May 
I  saw  the  arrest  of  3  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  my  office.  A 
colored  soldier  and  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Dick  Williams  were  there.  These 
men  were  walking  up  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  this  sergeant,  and  1  of  the  men 

turned  arotind  and  the  soldier  said,  "  Go  along,  you — .     I  would  like 

to  kill  some  of  the  white ,  and  I  will  do  it,  too,  if  I  get  a  chance." 

Q.  A  colored  soldier  said  that? — A.  Dick  Williams,  a  colored  soldier;  I  think 
he  was  of  company  M;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  company;  anyway  he  was  under 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  saw  no  arrests  made  by  soldiers  not  directed  by  the  deputies,  did 
you? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  these  3  men  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Sergeant 
Williams. 

Q.  Were  there  any  civil  officers  there? — A.  There  was  a  deputy  on  the  street 
there,  but  ho  didn't  go  to  the  house  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  he  direct  them  to  go  in  the  house? — A.  He  may  have,  but  the  doors 
were  all  shut  and  the  blinds  all  down,  and  he  could  not  have  directed  them  to 
arrest  these  particular  men.  They  came  into  iny  house  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards— Lieutenant  Murphy  and  two  privates.  There  was  n;>  deputy  with  them. 
He  asked  me  my  name  and  trade  and  if  I  was  always  there,  to  which  I  answered. 
He  turned  around  to  his  soldiers  and  said,  "  Go  out;  that  is  all  I  want  here." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  former  sheriff  of  this  county  exhausted  all  his  powers  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  that  outrage  at  that  mill? — A.  I  think  he  did.  I 
think  he  did  all  I  could  have  done  if  I  had  been  in  his  place.  I  didn't  know  a 
thing  of  it,  and  I  don't  believe  he  did.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  Mr. 
Batley  told  me  in  company  with  others  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill 
had  been  blown  up.  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  could  not  have  had. 
I  don't  think  the  sheriff  could  have  prevented  it.  At  that  time  a  man  could  not 
have  gotten  enough  force  in  the  State  to  have  prevented  it.  It  would  have  been 
an  titter  impossibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Why? — A.  Because  he  could  not  have  gotten  men 
enough,  from  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Was  the  time  too  short  or  the  people  in  sympathy? — A.  Time  was  too  short; 
you  could  not  get  enough  men  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  sheriff  boarded  the  train  at  this  town,  did  he  not? — 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  a  bold  and  determined  sheriff  and  had  a  posse  of  the  same 
kind  of  men  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  engine,  do  you  think  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  going  to  Wardner? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he 
could  have  taken  possession  of  the  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Why  not? — A.  Because  I  think  there  were  too  many 
men  on  the  train,  from  what  I  heard.  I  was  not  there  at  all,  but  that  is  the  way 
I  should  conclude  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  main  force  used  by  the  men  on  the 
train? — A.  I  think  they  already  had  possession  of  the  train,  and  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  taken  the  train  from  them;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  gotten 
force  enough  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  from  this  town.  I  have  read  a 
good  many  times  that  a  man  is  not  expected  to  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  his 
life,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  a  man  is  not  expected  to  endanger 
his  life  to  stop  any  riot;  or  rather,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  up  his  life.  I 
think  that  is  the  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  was  the  train  first  approached? — A.  I  believe 
it  was  at  Burke.  I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  engineer  in  charge? — A.  No. 

U.  You  don't  know  whether  the  engineer  and  crew  in  charge  was  a  regular 
railroad  crew  or  not,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  live  in  Gem?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Burke  is  above  Gem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  train  would  have  to  go  through  Gem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  that  train  arrive? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  was  in  bed  at  the 
time.     I  got  up  about  11  o'clock  that  morning.     I  was  up  late  the  night  before. 
Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  train  going  through? — A.  No;  I  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing;  no  intimation  in  any  shape. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  men  left  Gem  on  the  train? — A.  No 
Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  went  on  the  train? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  come  back? — A.  No.  I  saw  the  train  when  it  pulled 
out  of  Gem  that  night,  after  it  had  stopped  at  Gem. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  get  off  the  train? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  with  guns  or  masks? — A.  The  train  passed  me  on  the 
road;  it  was  going  fast. 

Q.  You  saw  no  men  with  guns  or  masks? — A.  I  didn't  notice;  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  Gem? — A.  I  was  just  a  little  above  Gem;  between  Frisco 
and  Gem  proper. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  who  got  off  the  train? — A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  know  how  many  men  were  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  whether  the  men  bore  guns  or  wore  masks? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  saw  men  on  the  train  ot  course,  but  didn't  happen  to  see  any  masks  and 
didn't  notice  any  guns.  They  were  all  strangers  to  me.  I  am  not  acquainted  in 
Burke  at  all.  I  don't  know  anyone  in  Burke  to-day. 

Q.  You  really  know  nothing  about  the  train  or  the  men  or  their  condition,  or 
when  they  went  out  or  when  they  came  back? — A.  No;  I  know  the  train  came 
back,  because  I  saw  it  above  Gem. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  unusual  about  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  during  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  mill? — A.  Yes;  Mr. 
Batley  came  and  told  us  on  the  street. 

Q.  There  was  no  excitement  there  at  Gem  over  the  return  of  the  train? — A. 
There  may  have  been,  but  I  was  above  Gem  at  the  time.  I  thought  I  would  be 
back  in  time  to  see  the  train  come  in,  but  I  was  not.  I  came  -back  as  quick  as  1 
could  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  got  off  the  train  at  Gem,  but  I  don't  know, 
because,  of  course,  they  were  all  off  before  I  got  down  there  and  the  train  was 
pulling  up  to  Burke. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF   MR.    J.    C.   STEVENSON,   GEM,   IDAHO. 

GEM,  July  25,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  and  acting  justice  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  in  this 
my  sworn  statement  dp  say  that  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  entered  my  office,  and,  ignoring  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  magistrate  of  this  precinct,  did  question  me  as  to  my  occupa- 
tion, and  upon  being  convinced  of  my  peaceable  pursuits,  did  leave  the  house; 
but  I  saw  opposite  my  office  one  Dick  Williams,  a  sergeant  of  the  Twenty-fourth 

Infantry,  after  arresting  men,  say  to  them,  "  Go  along  you  white ;  I 

would  like  to  kill  some  of  you,  and  if  you  don't  go  along  faster  I  will  do  it,  too." 
The  said  prisoners  were  walking  quietly  along,  but  not  fast  enough  to  please  the 
sergeant. 

On  June  8  one  Mrs.  Goldensmith,  a  resident  of  this  town,  came  to  the  office  and 
made  complaint  against  a  strange  man  loitering  around  her  house,  and  her  hus- 
band being  a  prisoner  at  the  military  prison  at  Wardner,  she  spoke  to  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered,  "It  is  none  of  your  business."  She  then 
told  him  to  go  away.  He  said,  "  It  is  none  of  your  damned  business,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  I  will  report  you  to  the  military  authorities."  Said  Mrs.  Goldensmith 
then  made  complaint  in  my  court  and  asked  for  protection  and  warrant  of  arrest, 
which  was  granted.  The  said  stranger  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  but 
would  not  say  one  word,  would  not  remove  his  cap,  would  not  tell  his  name,  and 
treated  the  court  with  the  uttermost  contempt.  I  ordered  the  constable  to 
remove  his  cap,  which  was  done,  and  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court.  He 
being  unable  to  pay  fine  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  10  days.  In  5  days,  or 
on  the  13th,  I  was  arrested  by  A.  Sutherland  and  F.  Rose,  was  taken  to  the  county 
jail,  and  on  the  14th  I  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  where  I  was 
compelled  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  elsewhere  like  a  convicted  felon,  and  con- 
fined there  until  the  2d  day  of  July  when  Mr.  B.  Sinclair  told  me  I  was  arrested 
on  account  of  fining  that  man  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the  release  had  to  be 
signed  by  Captain  Edwards  of  the  United  States  Army. 

On  July  the  14th  one  Andrew  Drewery  was  arrested  on  warrant  sworn  to  by 
Mrs.  Mattison  ;  that  he  had  abused  her  in  her  own  house  and  attempted  to  beat 
her  with  a  club  or  stick  ;  she  ran  down  the  street  and  he  threw  the  stick  at  her 
with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm.  He  appeared  on  the  15th  for  trial,  but  one  Mr. 
Adams,  a  deputy  marshal, 'first  appeared  and  said,  "  I  demand  that  prisoner  from 
you."  I  then  told  him  that  I  wished  no  conflict  with  the  military  or  the  United 
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States  authorities  and  I  would  surrender  the  prisoner  to  him.  He  went  away 
and  returned  again  and  said,  "  I  will  not  take  the  prisoner,  but  will  leave  him  in 
your  hands  and  will  not  interfere  until  after  the  trial,1'  which  was  an  implied 
threat  against  the  court.  Immediately  afterwards  a  deputy,  Andy  Bernhart, 
came  and  said  "  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  arrests  made  immedi- 
ately," which  I  received  and  looked  upon  as  another  threat,  and  as  I  had  been 
incarcerated  once  on  the  same  or  a  similar  case,  the  civil  court  of  Gem  was 
intimidated  by  those  who  should  have  supported  the  same :  and  although  the 
prisoner  pleaded  "  guilty,"  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  with  a  reprimand,  all  of  which 
is  a  true  statement  of  facts. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  LEIGHTY,  Notary  Public. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFFIDAVIT  OF    MR.   J.    C.   STEVENSON,   GEM,   IDAHO. 

Be  it  known  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Gem 
precinct,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  met  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Richard  Evans,  of  the  town  of  Burke,  on  or  in  the  streets  of  Gem,  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  2  p.  m.  of  that  date,  on  foot  and  walking  to  Wallace,  and  there- 
fore I  know  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  riot  of  that  date  at  Wardner;  and 
that  the  said  Richard  Evans  has  been  and  is  still  incarcerated  in  the  military 
prison  becaiise  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters  of  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899; 
and  furthermore,  that  I  knew  the  said  Richard  Evans  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1899. 

The  above  facts  have  been  sent  to  B.  Sinclair  by  affidavit  some  time  ago,  but 
still  the  said  Richard  Evans  is  held  because  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  LEIGHTY, 

Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT    OF   MR.  JOHN    PETERSON,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John 
Peterson,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  by  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1899;  and  after  arresting  the  said  John  Peterson  they  searched  his  house  and 
did  take  therefrom  one  revolver,  which  was  not  returned.  And  further,  that  the 
arrest  was  made  without  any  warrant  or  any  complaint  being  read,  and  that  the 
affiant  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  there  kept  until  the  17th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  then  released,  as  per  the  order  attached,  after  suffering 
miseries  and  abuse  almost  unbearable. 

JOHN  PETERSON, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(The  order  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

GUARDHOUSE,  KELLOGG,  IDAHO,  May  17, 1899. 
On  recommendation  of  B.  Sinclair  I  hereby  discharge  J.  Peterson  from  custody. 

HARRY  O.  WILLIARD, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  Officer  of  the  Day. 

(Across  the  face;  Harry  O.  Williard,  second  lieutenant,  Tenth  United  States 
Cavalry.) 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  HAYES,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  County  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John  J. 
Hayes,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  May  27,  A.  D.  1899,  at  Gem,  by  A.  Sutherland,  without  warrant,  or 
to  his  knowledge  any  complaint,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg, 
and  there  kept  and  guarded  by  the  military  authorities  at  that  post  as  a  military 
prisoner  until  the  13th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  and  during  that  time  never  knew 
of  any  charge  being  made  against  him,  or  haying  any  knowledge  of  why  he  was 
arrested,  and  was  released  by  recommendation  of  B.  Sinclair,  and  signed  by 
Captain  Edwards,  United  States  Army,  without  any  trial  of  any  nature  what- 
ever. And  on  the  24th  of  June  B.  Sinclair  told  the  affiant  in  conversation 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  if  he  left  the  country,  but  affiant  answered 
that  no  man  could  drive  him  from  his  home.  The  said  B.  Sinclair  being  enraged 
because  the  above  affiant  could  not  tell  anything  about  the  raid  on  the  29th  of 
April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  B.  Sinclair  ordered  the  said  John  J.  Hayes  to  remain 
in  prison. 

JOHN  J.  HAYES. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ERNEST   BOLITHO,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Ernest 
Bolitho,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  United  States  Infantry,  without  warrant,  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
of  the  colored  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  the  said  Ernest  Bolitho  was  con- 
ducted to  and  incarcerated  in  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  near  Wardner,  for 
the  space  of  70  days,  and  guarded  and  commanded  to  work  by  the  military  officers, 
and  suffered  abuse  and  contumely  by  the  said  colored  troops,  and  all  without  any 
complaint  of  any  criminal  act  or  any  warrant  of  arrest,  and  was  discharged  and 
released  at  the  end  of  the  70  days  by  order  of  Dr.  H.  France,  without  recompense 
for  his  loss  of  70  days'  incarceration  and  loss  of  time. 

ERNEST  BOLITHO. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  MR.   THOMAS  SPARGO,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Thomas 
Spargo,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  colored  troops  and  conducted  by  them  under  guard  to  the 
military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  held  under  military  surveillance  for  77  days.  The 
said  arrest  was  made  without  warrant  being  served,  but  at  the  point  of  bayonets: 
and  was  ordered  to  work  by  the  same  power,  and  after  suffering  hardships  and 
abuse  from  the  colored  soldiers  was  on  the  22d  day  of  July  released  by  order  of 
Captain  Edwards,  of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  in  command  of  the  post  and 
military  prison  at  Kellogg;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  said  Captain  Edwards  alone 
the  affiant  was  released. 

THOMAS  SPARGO. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  224  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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AFFIDAVIT   OF   ME.  OTTO   FREEMAN,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Otto  Free- 
man, who,  being  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  does  solemnly  swear  that  on  the  6th  day 
of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  he  was  in  Mace,  Shoshone  County,  State  of  Idaho,  and  on  that 
day  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Captain  Walsh,  of  the  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry, and  after  a  short  time  the  said  Captain  Walsh  did  say  to  the  said  Otto 
Freeman,  "I  will  just  give  you  2  seconds  to  get  over  that  hill,"  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  south.  And  I,  Otto  Freeman,  do  say  and  affirm  that  I  was  not 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  whatever,  but  was  summarily  ordered 
to  leave  my  home  and  possessions  by  military  authority. 

OTTO  FREEMAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Otto  Freeman  is  personally  known  to  me,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  a  freeholder  and  taxpayer. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM   WILLIAMSON,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  William 
Williamson,  who,  being  duly  sworn  under  oath,  does  say  that  he  was  arrested  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  detachment  of  colored 
soldiers,  and  conducted  by  them  to  the  military  quarters  at  Wardner.  The  said 
arrest  was  made  without  warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  any  coin- 
plaint,  but  was  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  incarcerated  77  days  in 
the  military  prison,  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  at  Kellogg,  and  subjected  to  hard- 
ships and  exposure  of  many  kinds,  and  never  was  told  upon  what  charge  the  said 
affiant  was  arrested;  and,  further,  that  the  said  William  Williamson  was  released 
on  the  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Captain  Edwards,  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry, commanding  the  military  prison,  and  without  informing  the  affiant  of  any 
charge  ever  having  been  preferred  against  him. 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ALEX.  KENDRIOK,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

GEM,  IDAHO,  July  22,  1899. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  saw  a  soldier  officer — colored — on  the  6th  of  May,  1899, 
say  to  prisoners  in  front  of  fire  house  in  Gem:  "  Sit  down,  you  —  — .It 

don't  cost  me  anything  to  kill  any  of  you  fellows.  " 

ALEX.  KENDRICK, 
Gem,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  MR.  DUNCAN  MCLAUGHLIN,   GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  one  Duncan  McLaughlin,  who,  first  being  duly 
sworn  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
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A.  D.  1899,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  without  any 
warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  any  complaint,  but  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  was  taken  to  Kellogg  and  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2  weeks,  and 
then  thrown  or  turned  into  a  barn  and  kept  there  about  2  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  the  affiant  saw  two  different  men  slapped  in  the  face  by  colored  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  on  one  occasion  saw  a  prisoner  threatened  with 
uplifted  gun  to  knock  every  tooth  out  of  him  if  he  conversed  any  more  with  a 
fellow-prisoner. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  was  released  by  order  of  Captain  Edwards,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  without  ever  knowing  why  the  affiant  was  arrested,  and  to 
this  date  has  no  knowledge  of  why  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  so  long  a  time. 

DUNCAN  MCLAUGHLIN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  MR.   CHARLEY  JEMISON,   GEM,   IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Charlie  Jemison,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
under  oath  says  that  he  was  arrested  at  Wardner  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,. 
and  for  2  days  and  nights  was  without  bedding  or  anything  except  boards  to 
sleep  on  or  under  no  covering  whatever;  and  was  locked  up  in  the  barn  for  about 
12  hours  and  was  not  allowed  outside  for  that  time;  and  at  or  about  the  same  time 
Jack  Stack  went  to  B.  Sinclair  and  told  him  that  on  the  29th  day  of  April  he  had 
8  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  affiant  was  around  Page's  Hotel  all  the  afternoon. 
On  the  14th  of  July  the  affiant  was  brought  to  Wallace  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  and  was  released  on  the  order  of  B.  Sinclair  on  the  15th  of  July,  1899. 
And  affiant  says  further  that  during  that  time  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  arid 
made  to  dig  in  a  ditch  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  during  that  time  Cap- 
tain Lovell,  of  the  United  States  Army,  came  in  and  said  that  "if  this  place  takes 
fire  you  must  stay  right  here,  and  if  any  of  you  try  to  get  out  you  will  be  shot." 

CHARLEY  JEMISON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF   MR.    PAT.    CANTWELL,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Patrick 
Cant  well,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  under  oath  that  he  was 
arrested  in  the  town  of  Gem  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try, on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at 
Kellogg  and  kept  in  box  cars  for  about  3  weeks  under  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances, being  treated  exactly  like  cattle  while  there;  was  once  knocked  down 
with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  after  which  was  turned  into  the  new  prison, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  he  being  imprisoned 
without  any  complaint  being  made  known  to  him  at  all  or  warrant  served,  and 
there  kept  until  the  20th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  when  the  affiant  was  discharged 
by  Dr.  France  and  B.  Sinclair,  and  during  that  time  and  until  this  date  has  not 
known  why  he  was  imprisoned. 

PAT  CANTWELL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  MARTIN  SCHILLER,   GEM,   IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Martin  Schiller,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn  under  oath,  makes  the  following  affi- 
davit: That  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  was  walking  up  the  railroad  track 
with  his  brother,  Anthony  Schiller,  and,  after  passing  the  section  house  above 
Black  Bear,  met  some  men  accompanied  by  Deputy  Adams;  and  after  passing  the 
men  some  distance  a  shot  was  fired  at  us,  and  looking  around  saw  Adams  waving 
his  revolver  and  commanding  us  to  halt,  which  we  did,  and  was  then  placed  under 
arrest.  The  ball  from  the  revolver,  after  passing  my  brother,  struck  the  ground 
in  front  of  myself.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg  and  con- 
fined there  for  33  days,  being  released  on  the  25th  of  July.  And  further,  that  the 
affiant  came  into  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  on  the  train 
from  Missoula,  therefore  not  being  in  the  State  of  Idaho  until  after  the  raid  at 
Wardner;  never  worked  in  Idaho,  and  never  broke  any  law,  or  assisted  others  in 
doing  so,  but  am  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

MARTIN  SCHILLER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ANTHONY  SCHILLER,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G-em  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone.  State  of  Idaho,  before 
J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Anthony 
Schiller,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath  makes  affidavit  as  follows:  On 
the  23d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  the  affiant  was  walking  up  the  track  above  Black 
Bear,  in  company  with  Martin  Schiller,  the  brother  of  the  affiant,  and,  after  pass- 
ing the  section  house,  met  some  men  and  Deputy  Adams.  After  passing  the  men 
someone  unknown  called  out  "scab,"  when  the  brother  of  the  affiant  and  the 
affiant  was  shot  at  by  Deputy  Adams,  and  there  and  then  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  confined  for  33  days,  being  released  on  the  25th 
of  July  without  any  warrant,  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant  or  his  brother, 
any  cause  or  trial  in  any  shape.  And  the  affiant  further  says  that  his  health  was 
impaired  and  suffered  bodily  and  mentally  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  being  a 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

ANTHONY  SCHILLER. 

Witness: 

MARTIN  SCHILLER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ALLEN  F.  GILL, 
Master  mechanic,  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
July  28,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Gill,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d' AJene  mining  district 
of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  your  name,  address,  and  occupation? — A. 
Allen  F.  Gill;  I  live  at  Burke,  Idaho;  I  was  master  mechanic  at  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman  mine  until  about  a  week  ago.  I  worked  3  years  the  last  time,  and  prior 
to  that  I  worked  2  years  in  addition  to  the  3  years. 

Q.  For  the  same  company? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  district, 
are  you? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  things  in  general  here. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  go  on  and  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  about  it  in 
your  own  way. — A.  Well,  during  the  3  years  and  up  until  the  time  I  left  there  I 
had  in  my  employ  something  like  40  or  45  men,  engineers,  machinists,  pump  men, 
electricians,  firemen,  etc.  I  may  say  that  my  relations  with  them  have  always 
been  agreeable. 

Q.  All  men  under  you? — A.  Yes,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  had  been 
working  for  that  mine  from  4  to  6  years.  The  men  who  worked  for  me  were 
mostly  married  men,  skilled  mechanics,  and  had  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  much  longer  than  the  other  class  of  miners.  Coming  up  to  the  time 
the  arrests  were  made — first,  before  that,  I  will  say  that  none  of  these  men  that 
worked  for  us  were  away  from  Burke  the  day  of  the  explosion  at  Wardner.  That 
day  the  mill  was  blown  up  they  were  all  at  work.  In  fact  they  could  not  get 
away  in  any  case,  because  they  had  to  work,  as  the  mine  was  flooding;  so  we 
were  all  there.  There  have  been  several  of  them  in  the  bull  pen  since  then; 
quite  a  number  of  them  I  got  out  on  my  affidavit.  I  was  arrested  myself  at 
Burke,  along  with  everyone  else,  il  guess,  except  the  postmaster.  I  believe  he 
was  not  arrested.  I  was  arrested  by  Major  Morden.  My  house  and  residence  was 
searched  by  a  soldier  and  not  a  deputy.  I  will  say,  further,  that  all  of  these  men 
working  for  me,  some  40  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  2,  have  left  the  country. 
They  have  sold  and  sacrificed  their  houses.  Numbers  of  them  had  bought  places 
that  cost  from  $500  to  $600,  and  sold  them  at  from  $150  to  $200,  and  some  less, 
and  left  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  authorities  have  required  them 
to  take  out  a  permit  to  seek  employment;  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to 
work  for  that  mining  company.  In  my  particular  case  I  was  promised  that  I 
would  not  be  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  but  later  it  was  reconsidered,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  permit  system  would  be  extended  to  take  in  heads  of  departments,  and 
I  would  be  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  which  I  refused  to  do,  and  tendered  my 
resignation  to  the  company.  I  believe,  in  a  general,  way  that  is  all. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  were  being  suspicioned,  I  will  say  that  an  incident 
happened  in  Burke  last  night  along  the  line  that  I  have  been  speaking.  A  lady 
there  that  runs  a  restaurant,  Mrs.  Fox,  is  somewhat  friendly  to  the  members  of 
the  union  and  the  miners  and  laboring  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  She 
was  told,  however,  last  night  by  Deputy  Murphy  that  if  she  served  any  more 
meals  after  last  night  he  would  take  possession  of  the  place;  gave  no  reason  for 
it.  She  went  to  Judge  Mahor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  get  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  or  to  get  some  means  to  prevent  them  from  taking  charge  of  the  place; 
and  after  consulting  with  parties  around  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  issue  any 
warrant  to  interfere  with  the  matter;  he  didn't  care  to  have  any  scene  with  the 
deputies.  The  justice  said  he  was  practically  unable  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Was  he  afraid  of  a  conflict  with  the  deputies  eventually? — A.  He  told  me  he 
believed  that  if  he  issued  the  warrant  and  appointed  a  constable  to  have  it  served 
it  might  cause  a  conflict  there,  and  they  would  not  recognize  his  authority;  and 
the  further  probabilities  were  that  he  would  be  thrown  in  the  bull  pen.  He  is  a 
man  65  or  70  years  of  age,  very  weak,  and,  I  think,  acts  on  the  advice  that  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  for  him  to  take  any  chances.  Knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  conditions  there,  I  advised  him  to  that  effect  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  these  notices  were  served  on  Mrs.  Fox  on 
account  of  the  kindness  of  herself  to  the  miners  and  their  families? — A.  I  think 
she  has  furnished  some  meals  to  the  miners  that  are  not  paid  for.  She  is  a  very 
good  lady.  Miners  who  have  not  left  yet  may  occasionally  get  a  meal  at  her 
place.  I  have  knowledge  that  that  is  the  particular  reason.  That  seems  to  be 
the  understanding  of  all  these  parties  at  Burke  that  I  spoke  to  about  it  last  night. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  the  day  of  the  explosion? — A.  I  was  working  with  my 
men. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined? — A.  I  was  not  taken  out  of  the  town — some- 
thing like  2  or  3  hours. 

Q.  In  the  searching  of  your  residence,  what  developed? — A.  Nothing;  the  soldier 
went  through  the  house  and  made  an  examination  of  everything  and  found  noth- 
ing. I  will  explain  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  arrested.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mine  there,  it  is  absolutely  prejudicial  to  take  the  men 
away  from  the  work.  There  are  the  boilers  that  must  be  taken  care  of  and  a  lot  of 
electric  machinery.  They  were  running  the  lines  across  the  street,  and  it  was  pretty 
near  time  for  the  men  to  change  shift,  and  I  walked  up  the  street  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  my  pump  men  between  two  lines.  They  had  a  line  run  across 
the  street,  and  we  were  notified  not  to  pass  each  side  of  that  line.  I  got  permis- 
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sion  from  the  party  on  guard — told  him  my  business,  and  that  I  wished  to  see 
the  officer  in  charge  and  get  permission  for  my  men  to  go  down  to  work.  I  thought 
I  would  get  a  pass  for  myself  to  go  back  and  forth  through  the  lines,  as  I  expected 
these  lines  would  be  permanent,  for  a  while  anyway;  so  I  went  to  see  Major 
Morden  and  told  him  my  business.  I  did  this  because  the  manager  was  away  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Major  Morden  was  major  of  the  troops,  was  he? — A.  He  came  here  with  the 
detachment  from  Wallawalla.  I  went  to  him  and  explained  the  condition;  told 
him  I  was  master  mechanic  of  the  mine,  and  under  the  conditions  there  I  wished  to 
get  a  pass  for  the  men  who  were  going  to  change  shifts  to  go  to  work,  and  also  a 
pass  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  go  back  and  forth  to  attend  to  business  and  see 
that  the  men  were  doing  the  work.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  he  only 
had  my  word  for  it;  and  he  placed  me  under  arrest  and  placed  me  in  line  with 
the  balance,  and  I  was  held  for  some  2  or  3  hours.  During  this  time  he  had 
learned  from  some  one  who  I  was;  that  all  the  men  that  were  working  in  the  mine 
at  that  time  were  working  for  me,  and  that  very  little  could  happen  there  around 
the  place  that  I  was  not  responsible  for  at  that  time,  so  I  was  released.  He  came 
and  told  me  to  go  and  see  what  the  trouble  was,  for  just  at  that  time  the  fire 
whistle  sounded.  So  I  was  released  to  go  and  see  if  there  was  any  trouble,  and  to 
call  for  men  and  take  charge  of  the  fire,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  mine  is  this? — A.  It  is  the  consolidated 
Tiger  and  Poorman. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mine  at  which  they  had  the  trouble  with  the  pump  men? — A. 
That  is  the  mine  at  which  the  pump  men  continued  to  work  longer  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  day  they  had  the  controversy  about  the  men  continuing 
work  on  the  pumps? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  meeting? — A.  No;  I  was  not  in  the  meeting.  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  Lieutenant  Lyons  and  Mr.  Culbertson,  the  manager,  just  before  the 
meeting  was  called. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  pump  men. — A.  The 
men  all  concluded  that  they  would  go  out  at  6  o'clock  that  night — that  was 
the  night  of  the  meeting — and  informed  the  manager  to  that  effect;  and  at  6 
o'clock  when  the  men  came  out  I  went  down  to  the  office  and  reported  to  the 
manager  that  the  men  had  left  the  work;  that  the  boilers  were  being  taken  care 
of,  and  the  electric  light,  and  that  everything  was  safe  with  the  exception  of  the 
pump  men;  and  that  they  had  left  the  work  and  the  mine  was  filling  up.  Mr. 
Lyons  asked  me  some  questions  and  what  I  understood  as  to  the  reason  for  their 
quitting.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  pump  men  had  been  intimidated,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  intimidation,  but  I  believed  they 
went  out  of  their  own  accord;  that  they  had  been  informed  that  there  would  be 
men  coming  to  take  their  places  that  day,  and  there  were  several  pump  men  in 
town,  and  they  expected  to  be  relieved;  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  their  com- 
ing out.  Culbertson  said  to  Lieutenant  Lyons,  "  I  have  done  all  that  I  can;  now, 
see  what  you  can  do."  I  waited  a  few  minutes  after  Lyons  went  out  and  he  said 
he  would  go  and  call  a  meeting.  I  talked  a  few  minutes  with  Culbertson,  and  he 
informed  me  he  expected  Lyons  would  use  force  if  the  men  didn't  go  back  to 
work.  I  went  home  to  supper  at  that  time.  While  I  was  at  supper  3  pump  men 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  go  back  to  work  by 
Lieutenant  Lyons,  and  had  been  given  5  minutes  in  which  to  decide  whether 
they  would  go  back  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  refused  they  had  been  threatened 
with  being  forced  back  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  they  had  agreed 
to  go  back  to  work  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  told  them 
if  they  would  all  go  back  to  work  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  that  unless  they 
were  there  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  pumps  started  anyway;  and 
for  them  to  go  back  and  see  the  rest  of  them  and  fix  matters  among  themselves 
and  see  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  afterward  notified  me  that  they  were 
going  back  to  work;  that  they  had  to  go,  and  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and 
they  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would  be  placed  over  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  that  they  had  better  go  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  worked  of  their  own  free  will  or  whether  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  intimidation? — A.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  intimidation  that  they 
went  back,  so  they  informed  me. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  take  away  to  the  bull  pen  from  your  mine? — A. 
Well,  I  should  judge  something  like  250  men  were  taken  down  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  that  were  working  with  you  that  day,  the  29th  of  April? — 
A.  Yes;  took  part  of  them  as  far  as  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  men  that  were  captured; 
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whether  it  was  wet  or  dry? — A.  A  number  of  men  were  returning  to  work.  They 
did  not  allow  the  shift  to  change  at  all.  They  took  the  night;  crew  and  left  the 
day  crew  at  work.  A  great  number  of  them  were  returning  to  work  with  their 
lunch  boxes,  and  they  had  overalls  on. 

Q.  Their  clothes  would  be  dry? — A.  Clothes  would  be  dry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  they  arrest  any  of  the  men  as  they  came  out  of 
the  mine  after  their  day's  work? — A.  I  think  they  took  50  or  60. 

Q.  Were  these  men  clothed  with  wet  clothes? — A.  Yes;  coming  out  of  the  mine 
their  clothes  were  wet. 

Q.  And  without  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  clothes,  were  they  taken  and 
thrown  into  the  bull  pen? — A.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  change  their  clothes. 
They  were  put  in  the  line  and  could  not  get  out  of  it,  the  same  as  the  balance  of  us. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  who  were  arrested  in  that  way  and  who  were  incar- 
cerated in  the  bull  pen  with  their  wet  clothes  among  the  men  who  were  sick  there 
or  died  there? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point? — A.  No.  I  think  a  number  of  the 
men  came  back  complaining  of  very  bad  colds,  and  didn't  go  to  work,  claiming 
they  had  severe  colds  and  were  not  in  condition  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  did  it  come  that  you  did  not  quit  until  the 
last  few  days? — A.  I  was  not  requested  to  take  out  a  permit  until  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  And  your  objection  to  continuing  work  is  the  condition  imposed  upon  you, 
which  in  effect,  takes  away  your  liberty  as  a  contractor? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  my  position. 

S.  You  feel  that  it  is  a  humiliation  that  you  are  not  willing  to  submit  to? — A.  I 
not  submit  to  it,  either.  I  believe  the  local  State  officers  are  doing  it  for  the 
purpose,  not  so  much  to  keep  criminals  out  of  the  country,  as  they  are  doing  it 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  miners'  unions.  I  believe  the  unions  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  country.  They  have  always  used  me  well.  I  have  had  the 
men  working  for  me,  and  I  have  had  nothing  but  the  kindest  treatment  from 
them. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member? — A.  No;  the  heads  of  departments  are  not  allowed  to 
belong. 

Q.  It  is  the  injustice  that  you  feel  is  embodied  in  that  condition? — A.  It  is  the 
injustice  of  being  required  to  take  out  a  permit  and  renounce  certain  unions 
which  they  claim  to  be  criminal,  as  to  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  differently. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  render  a  forced  verdict  against  the  unions  as  a 
condition  of  labor? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  be  forced  to  do  any- 
thing against  my  will  in  that  way.  I  would  go  to  the  bull  pen  first,  before  I  would 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  organized  labor? — A.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  outrageous  reflection  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  experience  with  organized  bodies  as  to  their  being  orderly? — 
A.  I  claim  they  are  orderly;  they  have  always  been  orderly.  There  have  been 
certain  objectionable  crews  that  have  come  in  this  country, and  they  have  been  so 
objectionable  that  they  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  by  men  probably  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  probably  by  others  that  didn't  belong  to  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  In  what  way  were  they  objectionable;  were  they 
criminals? — A.  Several  of  them  were  criminals;  yes.  And  others  would  go  out  in 
the  street  and  by  their  talk  make  themselves  offensive,  not  only  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations, but  to  all  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  unfortunate  affair 
on  the  29th  of  April?  Do  you  think  that  it  had  the  approval  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  It  didn't  have  the  approval  of  organized  labor.  A  great  number  of  those 
miners  came  from  the  city  of  Butte,  and  my  impression  or  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  have  been  some  hot-headed  ones  and  radical,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  in 
my  opinion,  that  these  are  the  ones  that  controlled  that  movement.  The  majority 
of  the  miners  have  their  homes  in  Burke  and  they  have  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  majority  of  the  miners  who  have  been  at  Burke  and  have  their 
homes  there  are  not  in  favor  of  any  movement  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  was  con- 
trolled by  a  few  hot-headed  radical  ones. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  has  the  approval  of  the  miners  and  workers  generally, 
and  it  has  not  your  approval? — A.  No.  I  know  I  spoke  about  it  to  a  great  many 
others,  and  I  know  it  has  not  their  approval,  and  did  not  have  at  the  time. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  there  any  soldiers  at  Burke  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Deputy  Murphy  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  He  claims  to  be  a 
deputy  sheriff,  but  it  was  never  really  explained  what  position  he  held;  there  is 
considerable  mystery  connected  with  it.  They  don't  tell  you  who  they  are  or 
what  they  are. 
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Q.  Is  he  acting  under  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  State  administration  has  taken  charge  of 
this  situation  and  is  directing  it? — A.  I  think  they  have.  The  governor  called  for 
the  military;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  The  governor  called  for  the  military  in  the  first  instance?— A.  Yes;  he  called 
for  the  military  in  the  first  place  and  up  to  the  time  Lieutenant  Lyons  left  here. 
Since  then  it  has  been  considerably  changed.  What  arrests  have  been  made  since 
then  have  been  by  deputies.  Prior  to  that  time  the  deputies  made  arrests,  but 
Lyons  made  arrests  himself  also. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  proclamation  and  these  applications  for  permits 
have  all  been  brought  out  by  the  State  officials? — A.  I  believe  so,  and  that  is  the 
general  opinion;  that  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  army  officials.  The  governor 
signed  the  proclamation. 

Q.  Did  the  governor  issue  the  proclamation  declaring  martial  law,  in  which 
these  labor  organizations  are  denounced  as  criminal  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Forbidding  the  mine  owners  to  employ  any  members  of  them  except  upon 
the  signing  of  the  application  for  a  permit,  and  in  that  application  requiring  the 
miner  to  express  his  belief  in  the  criminality  of  the  miners'  unions  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  I  understand  that  as  originating  from  General 
Merriam,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor. 

Q.  The  proclamation  is  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  acting  for 
the  governor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  examined  and  approved  by  General  Merriam? — A.  By  that  I  would 
understand  it  was  originated  by  these  parties  combined,  and  that  it  is  a  legal  doc- 
ument that  they  are  all  responsible  for. 

Q.  And  you  understand,  do  you  not,  that  the  military  could  not  be  here  except 
upon  the  demand  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  And  that  the  governor  is  the  only  one,  either  acting  by  himself  or  deputiz- 
ing some  one  to  act  for  him,  who  proclaims  martial  law? — A.  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  this  whole  movement  is  directed  by  the  governor  and  his  agents, 
aided  by  the  military  which  he  has  called  in  to  his  assistance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  puinp  men  had  pulled  out  and 
refused  to  work? — A.  Why,  they  would  have  put  other  men  to  work. 

Q.  Could  they  get  other  men? — A.  They  had  quite  a  number  of  men  there  at 
the  time.  They  had  some  men  at  Wallace  and  some  at  Burke.  There  were 
enough  pump  men  at  Wallace  and  at  Burke  willing  to  step  in  and  do  the  work. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  before  April  29? — 
A.  Well,  the  men  working  for  me  numbered  between  40  and  50. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  altogether? — A.  I  think  probably  there  were  about 
150  working  in  the  mine. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  at  the  mine  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  All  the  men 
working  for  me  would  number  40.  All  of  my  men  were  working,  because  the 
night  shift  didn't  go  on  until  night,  and  they  were  all  there,  and  I  noticed  some 
4  or  5  others. 

Q.  Did  the  men  under  you  belong  to  the  miners'  union? — A.  Some  of  them; 
yes.  I  noticed  a  great  many  others  around  town  during  the  day  that  were  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  union,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  movement  on  Wardner  was  authorized  by 
the  miners'  union? — A.  No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  miners'  union  held  a  meeting  that  night  or 
morning? — A.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  express  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was  not  made  under  direction  or 
authority  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  meeting  was 
not  held  by  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  Are  you  positive? — A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  was  informed  by  members  of 
the  miners'  union. 

§.  Did  you  see  the  train  leave  Burke? — A.  No. 
.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  left  Burke  on  that  train? — A.  I  judge  there 
must  have  been  150  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  come  back? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  with  guns  or  masks?— A.  No:  I  will  explain  that  condi- 
tion. I  don't  usually  go  to  work  before  9.30  o'clock,  and  I  come  to  work  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  mill  and  walk  through  the  mill;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  men 
were  not  out;  that  is,  that  the  miners  were  not  out.  The  mill  men  were  working, 
and  I  went  up  to  see  if  my  men  were  working,  and  found  them  working;  and  I 
went  down  over  the  dumps  to  different  places  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right. 
It  took  me  2  or  3  hours  to  go  over  the  mine,  and  when  I  got  through  the  men  had 
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left.  I  don't  know  jtist  when  the  train  left.  I  was  at  supper  at  night  when  the 
train  came  back.  I  live  above  Burke  about  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
train  came  in,  and  probably  all  the  men  went  to  their  homes.  They  were  all  gone 
when  I  came  out  an  hour  or  so  afterwards.  The  town  was  deserted,  there  was  no 
one  on  the  streets;  at  least,  I  didn't  notice  anyone  on  the  streets  even  after  the 
train  came  back  that  night.  I  didn't  notice  anything  unusual,  everything  was 
quiet  and  the  men  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  this  permit  system  is  intended  to  break  up  the  miners' 
unions? — A.  Yes;  it  is  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  break  xip  the  miners' 
unions,  and  to  change  the  political  situation. 

Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  poli- 
tics cuts  considerable  figure  with  it — local  politics  here.  One  party  has  a  con- 
siderable majority,  and  they  have  not  been  getting  along  very  well  in  the  last 
legislature  with  the  present  administration. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  governor? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  State  auditor,  who  is  acting  for  the  governor 
here? — A.  Democratic,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  officials  of  this  county? — A.  Populist  officials. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  desire  to  remove  some  of  these  Populist  officials 
has  actuated  the  State  officials  in  this  matter? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the 
world;  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  complexion  of  the  vote  at 
Wardner  and  this  county.  Wardner  has  been  a  Republican  place  heretofore. 

Q.  But  the  county  is  Populist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wardner  has  been  a  Republican  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  think  it  is  an  injury  to  you  to  have  to  ask  any- 
body other  than  those  who  employ  labor  for  the  right  to  work? — A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  also,  to  supplement  that,  that  my  personal  relations  with  the  mining  company 
are  very  friendly,  and  since  I  have  left  there  they  have  offered  to  increase  my 
salary  to  anything  I  wish,  and  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  arrange  it  so  that 
I  would  not  have  to  take  out  a  permit;  and  on  anything  in  a  business  way  that  I 
need  they  will  help  me  out.  The  manager  and  myself  have  been  particular  and 
intimate  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  deprecate  this  outrage 
at  Wardner? — A.  I  condemn  that  outrage. 

Q.  You  see  no  excuse  for  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  feel  that  such  things  are  injurious  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor? — A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  this  county,  condemns  such  conduct? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  denounced  it,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Certain  individuals 
have  denounced  it  to  me. 

Q.  Has  the  union  as  an  organization  denounced  it? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  In 
my  position  I  know  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners'  union,  and  know  per- 
sonally some  things  they  do  in  the  union,  and  from  their  talks  with  me  I  would 
judge  that  they  denounce  this  as  wrong.  A  great  many  of  them  told  me  that 
morning,  and  a  great  many  told  me  since,  that  the  organization  had  no  part  in  it 
and  didn't  believe  in  it. 

Q.  They  feel  that  such  acts  must  react  injuriously  upon  the  organization? — A. 
They  told  me  the  miners'  union  would  be  blamed  for  it  eventually,  and  that  it 
would  injure  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  the  officers  of  the  miners'  union  at  anytime 
advised  that  action  be  taken  against  the  commission  of  crime? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  I  don't,  of  course,  attend  their  meetings  at  all.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know  what  they  have  done,  although  the  officers  of  the  union  have  spoken  to 
me  and  condemned  this  act. 

Q.  Their  position  simply  being  that  they  deny  that  the  union,  of  which  they 
are  the  heads,  is  responsible  for  this  outrage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  miners'  homes,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  men  who  had 
settled  in  this  country  and  had  their  homes  here  all  deprecate  this  wrong. — A. 
That  is  right.  Well,  I  will  say  the  men  working  for  me.  I  only  spoke  of  those 
working  for  me  that  had  their  homes. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  the  miners'  union  has  run  some  of  them  out 
because  they  were  criminals? — A.  They  have  run  out  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  accumulation  of  homes  and  a  little  property  by  the 
miners  is  a  great  protection  against  lawlessness?— A.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  if  a 
man  has  his  little  house,  and  owns  it,  and  his  family  is  there,  that  the  place  will 
be  filled  by  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens;  otherwise  a  floating  miner  might 
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come,  and  there  would  be  some  question  as  to  what  he  might  do  in  certian  cases 
Those  who  have  their  homes  and  live  there  can  be  depended  upon  in  their  actions. 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  he  has  his  little  home  he  is  interested  in  the  protection 
of  all  property. — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  You  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  no  homes,  have  you? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  governor  and  State  authorities,  and  expressed  it  as 
your  belief  that  the  main  object  in  view,  of  these  people,  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  their  purpose. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that,  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
is  State  auditor,  I  believe,  announces  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes;  and  also  from  private  conversation  I  had  with  them  they  have 
told  me  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Though  all  criminal  organizations  are  denounced  by  the  State,  the  impres- 
sion is  left,  however,  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  civil  authorities  in  your  county  are 
able  at  the  present  time  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  bring  violators  of  the  law  to 
justice  without  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities? — A.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  these  men  here  would  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  duty 
if  they  required  help;  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  that  to  protect  property 
and  bring  anyone  to  justice;  that  is  my  opinion  of  the  men  who  are  living  right 
among  them. 

Q.  Is  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  this  county  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
further  crime?  Was  there  further  crime  contemplated,  in  your  opinion,  other 
than  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  No;  they  suppress  no  crime  here. 

Q.  You  believe  all  that  was  contemplated  in  the  way  of  crime  was  committed 
before  they  reached  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  miners  are  held  for  the  present  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Under  order  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Before  leaving  the  East  I  was  informed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  laboring  men  that  the  mining  property  over  which  this  trouble 
occurred  was  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  they  requested  me  to 
learn  something  about  it.  I  asked  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners 
yesterday — managers — whether  it  was  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owned 
these  properties  or  had  any  control  over  them,  and  they  stated  positively  no;  that 
it  was  npt  true,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  controlling  voice  in  the 
management  thereof.  What  is  your  understanding  of  it? — A.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  is  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There 
might  be  some  individual  stockholders  who  have  some  interest  in  it.  I  under- 
stand that  D.  O.  Mills  and  Crocker  are  the  men  who  own  the  property. 

Q.  And  McCormick,  of  Chicago? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  and  in  which  he  states  positively  that  it  is  a  Standard  Oil  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  officers  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  as 
they  call  it.  Now,  when  the  management  of  the  mine  states  positively  under 
oath  that  these  properties  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  you 
state  it  as  your  belief  that  they  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  do 
you  think  that  the  interests  of  labor  are  advanced  by  such  statements  as  those 
being  put  abroad? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  any  statement,  not  true  and 
correct,  would  result  in  injury  to  the  labor  organization.  I  don't  believe  the 
statement  helps  at  all.  In  explanation,  I  will  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  it 
has  always  been  common  talk  here  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  interested 
in  that  mine  there,  and  it  is  something  pretty  generally  spoken  of,  when,  as  a 
fact,  they  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  stock, 
I  don't  think  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  people  of  this  community  generally  know  that  this  proc- 
lamation was  written  by  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company?— A.  I  have  heard  it;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  belief  among  the  people  here? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is 
or  not  the  general  belief.  I  have  heard  some  people  say  so. 
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•' '.  WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  BARTHOLOMEW  R.  CREEDON, 

Miner,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  R.  Creedon,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the 
labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  Miner. 

Q.  You  have  mined  here  until  this  late  unpleasantness? — A.  For  2  months 
prior  to  this  late  unpleasantness  I  mined  here. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed? — A.  At  the  Blackbear. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there? — A.  Two  months;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  previous  to  this  time  where  were  you  employed? — A.  I  was  not  employed 
by  anyone  else  for  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  In  business  for  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  late  trouble  or  any  part  of  it? — 
A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  And  the  condition  of  mining  generally  in  this  district? — A.  Such  as  is 
acquired  after  living  here  for  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  Please  relate  in  your  own  way  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  Speaking  as  a 
miner,  I  haven't  much  to  say  about  the  mining  conditions,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  much  interested  in  the  actual  conditions;  that  is,  except  as  an  individual 
who  is  seeking  employment.  We  have  very  little  interest  in  the  condition  of 
mining.  I  know  that  the  condition  is  not  what  it  might  be. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  miners'  union  that  were 
invaded  by  the  soldiers  or  troops? — A.  No;  I  ha/e  not  been  present  since  the  sol- 
diers came  to  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  not  attended  any  miners'  union  meetings  since  the  soldiers  came 
to  the  country? — A.  I  have  been  in  jail. 

§.  What  do  you  know  of  the  situation? — A.  I  have  been  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 
.  What  was  the  charge? — A.  After  demands  that  I  be  released  on  bonds  and 
be  told  the  charge,  it  was  said  that  I  was  held  on  the  charge  of  interfering  with 
the  United  States  mail  on  the  29th  of  April.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge, though  I  was  in  jail  for  9  weeks.  This  was  developed  after  almost  incessant 
demands  that  I  be  released  and  be  told  what  charges  were  against  me.  I  under- 
stood it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  commission  that  the  jail  matter  be  gone  into  any 
farther. 

Q.  We  think  we  have  had  very  full  testimony  on  that.  If  there  is  anything 
special  you  desire  to  say  or  that  has  not  been  told  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. — 
A.  I  will  state  tc  the  commission  that  I  was  here  yesterday  and  was  dumbfounded 
by  some  of  the  talk  I  heard.  I  will  state  that  a  head  one  of  the  witnesses  from 
Wardner,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  mines  there,  says  that  the  mine  at 
Wardner  had  no  stores  and  was  not  in  any  way  interested  in  any  kind  of  company 
stores  or  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  mines  In  the  canyon  were  not  in  any  way 
interested  in  company  stores  or  boarding  houses. 

He  said  in  addition  to  that  that  employees  of  his  company,  in  buying  any  articles 
of  iise  at  Wardner,  could  do  so  at  any  store  at  Wardner,  and  that  if  short  of  money 
they  gave  an  order  on  the  mine,  and  that  such  order  was  honored  at  the  com- 
pany's office  through  its  legal  or  regularly  authorized  agent.  Soon  after  he  made 
the  statement  I  stepped  down,  and,  meeting  a  business  man  from  Wardner  who 
has  lived  there  nearly  as  long  as  Wardner  has  been  a  town,  asked  him  if  such  was 
the  case,  and  he  said,  "  No,  sir."  I  asked  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit  to  that 
that  I  could  submit  to  the  commission  in  session,  and  he  said  he  didn't  care  about 
ruining  his  business.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  gentlemen  who  is  present  here 
now,  but,  understanding  his  position  and  the  nature  of  things,  I  didn't  press  my 
case  any  further,  feeling  that  I  could  not  secure  an  affidavit  in  the  case;  but  I 
have  been  well  aware  of  that  during  my  long  residence  in  the  district.  The  same 
gentleman  also  submitted  some  editorial  and  news  clippings  of  the  local  papers  of 
4  or  5  years  ago.  [See  testimony  of  Mr.  Frederick  Burbridge,  supra.]  He  sub- 
mitted one  as  to  an  offense  which  I  especially  desire  to  refer  to  at  this  time,  and 
one  that  has  been  hounded  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  as  lying  at  the  doors 
of  the  miners'  union.  The  paper  is  published  here  in  Wallace.  Referring  to  that 
part  about  the  running  out  of  R.  K.  Neill,  where  it  says  that  they  ran  out  R, 
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K.  Neill  and  Crumbey,  and  that  Neill  came  around  by  Murray  and  directly  back 
here;  now,  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Murray,  and,  having  certain  knowledge  to 
the  contrary,  I  merely  submit  to  the  commission  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  at  that  time  or  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  for  facts 
in  reporting  almost  anything.  They  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  evidence,  and 
especially  some  of  these  in  Wallace  and  in  Boise.  They  were  spitting  their 
venom  through  their  editorial  columns,  and  submitting  such  articles  to  this  com- 
mission I  hardly  think  is  right.  I  will  state  that  the  report  of  that  affair  as  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  at  that  time  was  entirely  and  absolutely  false.  The 
editorial  conclusion  must  follow  to  be  a  falsehood  also. 

Q.  How  do  we  understand  you?  That  it  was  hardly  right  for  him  to  resort  to 
them,  or  for  the  commission  to  accept  these  matters  as  testimony? — A.  I  say  the 
facts  as  reported  in  the  papers  at  that  time  and  from  which  they  drew  their 
editorial  inspiration  were  false. 

ty.  You  think  it  was  hardly  right  for  them  to  be  submitted? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  right  to  submit  falsehoods  to  this  commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  say  you  were  in  the  jail,  and,  while  we 
think  we  have  the  general  conditions  there,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  were 
any  special  indignities  offered  you  in  any  way? — A.  Being  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
I  was  not  submitted  to  indignities,  with  the  exception  that  I  was  made  to  work 
while  very  sick  and  suffered  very  severely,  which  nearly  caused  niy  death. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  those  in  charge  that  you  were  sick? — A.  Yes;  Dr.  Stratton 
told  me  that  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  They  submitted  you  to  a  physician? — A.  Yes;  they  didn't  make  any  exami- 
nation, but  simply  told  me  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  they  require  you  to  do? — A.  Carpenter  work — building  prison, 
carry  lumber. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  bull  pen  yet? — A.  They  have  only  very  recently  turned 
me  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  special  indignities  heaped  upon  anyone  else? — A.  I  did. 
The  very  first  night  I  was  there  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  car  to  attend 
calls  of  nature  and  got  no  food  for  26  hours. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  box  car? — A.  The  first  26  hours  I  was  in  a  box  car;  got  no 
drink  of  water;  saw  Mr.  Albach  and  asked  him  for  permission — asked  him  who 
was  the  officer  in  charge,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  him.  Mr.  Albach  was  an  old  res- 
ident in  this  county  for  15  or  16  years.  I  worked  for  him  off  and  on  at  different 
times.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  secure  permission  for  an  interview.  He  tried  to 
get  such  permission  from  Captain  Butler,  the  then  officer  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States,  Company  M,  and  such  permission  was  refused.  He  told  me  3  or  4 
hours  ago  in  front  of  3  or  4  witnesses,  that  the  permission  was  refused,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  see  me.  I  wanted  to  see  him  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  as  we 
were  without  it  for  nearly  30  hours. 

Q.  What  excuse  did  they  give  you  for  not  furnishing  food  or  water? — A.  Told 
me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  or  he  would  shoot  my  head  off.  There  was  a  soldier 
with  a  bayonet  in  front  of  a  car.  I  saw  a  great  many  others  that  were  jabbed  and 
prodded  with  bayonets  while  I  was  there.  I  have  some  of  the  names  with  me, 
but  I  don't  choose  to  go  into  details  unless  that  is  the  wish  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Give  us  those  names.  The  box-car  matter  is  something,  I  think,  we  have 
not  had. — A.  That  was  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  We  got  a  dinner  that  day.  We 
were  made  to  line  up  and  walk  closely;  walked  as  close  as  we  could,  with  soldiers 
in  front  of  us  and  behind  us.  In  addition  to  that  we  were  frequently  clubbed 
with  the  guns  of  the  soldiers  for  some  breach  or  neglect  of  discipline,  of  which  we 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  names  of  those  persons. — A.  Peter  McLaughlin,  from 
Jtem,  was  struck  with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  soldier  a  forcible  blow  on 
the  back.  About  that  time  an  officer  yelled  to  his  subordinates  down  the  line  to 
show  no  mercy  to  the  —  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Was  this  a  colored  officer? — A.  Yes.  Yelled  to  them 

to  have  no  more  mercy  on  the than  they  would  have  for 

rattlesnakes.  There  were  others  who  were  struck  during  the  march,  but  I  have 
not  their  names.  As  we  went  to  dinner  we  were  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground 
without  fail.  We  were  put  in  the  barnyard,  full,  of  course,  of  the  accumulated 
excretions  of  10  or  12  years.  We  were  made  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  yard  to  eat 
our  dinner.  It  was  the  first  food  we  had  had  for  26  hours.  We  were  not  given  any 
coffee  or  water  or  drink  of  any  kind.  Some  of  those  who  didn't  at  first  sit  down 
were  forcibly  made  to  sit  on  the  wet  ground.  A  man  sitting  close  to  me — Harry 
Lindell — who  was  not  prompt  in  obeying  the  command  of  the  soldier  to  sit  down, 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  gun  and  knocked  down.  He  carries  the  scar  yet. 
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I  saw  it  last  Sunday  on  his  face.  Those  who  had  pipes  had  them  taken  from 
them  by  the  soldiers  and  not  returned,  and  pocketknives  likewise.  The  rigama- 
role  differed  from  day  to  day  for  2  weeks,  but  it  was  scarcely  ever  better  than 
that. 

Prior  to  my  incarceration  we  had  supposed  that  a  man  of  family  would  not  be 
subjected  to  such  degradation.  One  man,  after  he  was  there  about  a  week,  Mike 
France,  suffered  from  severe  diarrhea.  He  went  from  the  old  barn  to  the  rear 
and  on  coming  back  stopped  at  the  camp  fire  which  the  soldiers  had  made.  It  was 
raining.  He  was  promptly  ordered  to  leave,  and  not  complying  with  the  request 
was  made  to  stand  in  the  yard  continuously  all  day  in  the  rain.  Friends  came 
with  food,  none  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  accept.  We  had  no  fire  during  all 
these  long  days  and  nights.  I  slept  in  a  manure  pile  for  8  days,  from  which  I  still 
suffer.  I  might  say  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  condition  of  those  surrounding 
me  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  When  did  you  get  out? — A.  About  2  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  your  treatment  change  when  the  colored  soldiers  were  exchanged  for 
white  soldiers;  did  it  improve? — A.  Well,  about  the  time  the  change  was  made 
there  was  somewhat  of  an  improvement,  although  not  worth  mentioning;  the 
food  became  somewhat  better,  but  the  quarters  were  scarcely  any  better.  The 
new  quarters  leaked  continuously,  and  the  hay  and  blankets  we  slept  on  were  wet 
until  warm  weather  came. 

Q.  How  is  the  weather  in  May  here  and  in  Wardner? — A.  Well,  we  usually 
consider  May  a  fine  month,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  around 
here  it  is  not  severely  cold.  During  most  of  the  Mays  since  I  came  here — and  I 
worked  out  of  doors  2  years — it  rained  fully  one-half  of  the  time.  This  May  was 
somewhat  worse  than  any  of  those — than  any  of  its  predecessors  during  the  last  10 
years,  I  think,  though  I  can  not  state  that  positively,  not  having  any  compilation 
of  the  weather.  It  certainly  seemed  a  great  deal  worse  than  any  May  during  the 
past  10  years,  owing  to  the  rain,  which  poured  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  a  hearing,  so  that  you  might  be  released  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  your  request  ? — A.  I  finally  got  a  hearing  before 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  there  in  a  building  fashioned  after  an  office.  On  telling 
him  that  I  didn't  see  the  men  on  the  train;  that  I  didn't  know  anyone  who  went 
to  Wardner,  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  refresh  my  memory;  and  I  was  there  9 
weeks  after  that. 

Q.  Then  what  kind  of  a  hearing  did  you  have  ? — A.  They  took  me  before  the 
coroner's  jury  after  about  6  weeks,  and  I  was  questioned  there  as  to  every  con- 
ceivable thing  under  the  sun,  such  as  to  when  I  was  married  and  how  many  chil- 
dren I  had,  and  everything  except  about  the  dead  body.  I  was  not  asked  one 
question  about  the  dead  body  or  whether  anyone  was  dead  or  was  liable  to  be 
dead  or  anything  else.  I  was  asked  by  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  affair  when 
I  was  married  and  how  many  children  I  had,  and  lots  of  other  questions  which 
seemed  at  the  time  of  no  consequence,  and  do  yet. 

Q.  Then  they  released  you  on  that  examination,  did  they? — A.  No;  they  re- 
leased me  after  that  on  $2,000  bond.  I  was  released  on  the  next  day  following 
that,  in  some  way,  on  a  bond.  I  didn't  read  the  bond  very  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  I  don't  quite  understand  the  point  you  sought  to  make 
in  contradiction  of  the  newspaper  report  which  was  brought  before  us.  I 
have  the  statement  here.  [Beading:]  "  The  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them, 
and  there  they  all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  K.  Neill 
returned  and  went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  and  the  others  went  to 
Thompson  Falls."  Is  that  what  you  had  reference  to? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  say  Neill  came  back  to  Wallace.  It  says,  "  The  deputies  and 
R.  K.  Neill  returned  to  Murray."  That  is  what  you  dispute,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  didn't  return  to  Murray? — A.  No.  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Murray,  and 
was  sent  out  to  see  that  they  got  through  safely  and  got  to  the  railroad.  In  such 
capacity  I  walked  to  within  12  miles  of  Thompson  Falls. 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  party  who  went  out? — A.  No.  Mr.  Neill  was  a  member 
of  other  societies,  and  I  was  appointed  by  them  to  see  that  he  didn't  perish  in  the 
snow,  which  was  6  or  7  feet  deep  there.  We  took  separate  actions  in  the  matter, 
and  there  were  others  who  went  out. 

Q.  What  became  of  Neill? — A.  He  went  to  Thompson  Falls.  He  didn't  come 
to  Murray.  That  newspaper  account  was  incorrect. 

Q.  The  newspaper  account  was  not  correct? — A.  I  can  state  that  positively;  1 
am  not  just  guessing  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? — A. 
Nothing  in  particular,  except  to  say  that  I  have  been  around  the  members  of  the 
miners'  union  a  great  deal  and  have  been  in  other  societies  since  I  became  old 
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enough  to  belong  to  them,  and  I  can  state  positively  that  the  miners'  union,  as  a 
union,  is  as  law  abiding  as  any  society  of  which  I  am  a  member.  If  it  was  not,  1 
would  have  severed  my  connection  with  that  union  the  first  thing.  And  in  some 
respects  they  are  more  so.  At  almost  the  first  meeting  I  attended  there  I  know 
they  took  steps  and  urged  the  protection  of  residents  of  Canyon  Creek.  Some 
attack  was  made  against  residents  of  Canyon  Creek  by  those  who  were  not  resi- 
dents, and  I  distinctly  remember  committees  were  appointed  to  attend  to  it. 
Among  my  first  impressions  on  going  into  a  miners'  union  hall  was  a  large  Amer- 
ican flag  standing  in  one  corner,  which  I  heard  cost  $1 10,  and  in  many  of  the  other 
societies  of  which  I  am  a  member  I  didn't  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  What  are  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
miners' union;  is  the  applicant  required  to  be  of  good  character? — A.  I  have  not 
belonged  to  the  miners'  union  very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  How  long? — A.  I  believe  about  10  months  prior  to  my 
incarceration;  but  after  being  connected  with  it,  after  joining,  my  residence  was 
very  far  removed,  so  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  meet  with  the 
members,  or  any  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  constitution? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  in  there  concerning  the  character  of  members? — A.  I  can  not  say; 
I  can  not  answer  that  either  way. 

Q.  However,  can  you  state  that  it  is  or  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  miners'  union 
to  invite  into  their  organization  or  general  membership  men  who  are  lawless? 
What  position  do  they  take  on  that? — A.  I  have  known  at  times,  chiefly  by  hearsay, 
though,  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  out  the  lawless  element. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  constitution  of  miners'  organizations  requires  all 
candidates  for  initiation  to  be  miners  of  good  moral  character? — A.  I  am  aware 
that  they  must  be  miners,  and  am  aware  that  they  must  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; but  I  don't  know  the  exact  words  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  part  of  the  constitution  is  carried  out  to  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  the  union  to  encourage  the  commission  of  crime, 
have  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  union  and  all  concerned  for  crimes  to  be 
committed  and  charged  to  the  union? — A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  many  times  after 
the  commission  of  these  crimes  the  unions  have  endeavored  to  ferret  out  the 
perpetrators. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  protection  they 
were  compelled  to  take  these  steps. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  this  commission  with  information  of  any  action  taken  by 
any  of  the  unions  in  that  connection? — A.  Of  course  the  archives,  the  files  devoted 
to  these  things,  are  usually  small  and  I  haven't  any  of  them  with  me.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  at  times  gone  by  they  have  offered  rewards  and  passed  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  any  crimes  committed  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  And  denouncing  the  commission  of  such  crime ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  local  union  that  did  that,  or  do  you  simply 
make  the  broad  statement  that  it  has  been  done  generally  ? — A.  I  believe  the  Gem 
Miners'  Union  has  more  than  once  taken  that  action.  I  would  just  like  to  state 
this  one  proposition  before  finishing  this :  A  gentleman  here  before  you  yesterday 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  mines  were  managers  nominally.  I  was  talking 
to  a  foreman  in  town  since  then.  He  was  foreman  for  one  of  the  leading  mines 
in  this  district  for  4  or  5  years.  I  asked  him  for  the  truth  or  confirmation  of  such 
a  story,  and  he  said  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  that  anyone 
who  alleges  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  or  to 
discharge  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken  ;  that 
he  had  been  hiring  and  discharging  men  in  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict pretty  nearly  5  years,  and  he  would  like  to  tell  the  commission  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  union  mine?— A.  Yes;  the  Frisco  <  at  Gem,  always  was  a  union 
mine.  He  is  not  working  now,  simply  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit 
to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  name  of  the  foreman  ? — A.  Thomas  Jay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  he  foreman  now? — A.  He  has  recently  declined  the 
position  of  foreman  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit. 

Q.  Have  the  heads  of  these  departments,  such  as  foremen  and  shift  bosses,  as 
they  call  them,  generally  declined  to  retain  employment  under  these  conditions? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  who  have  left  the  employ 
of  the  mines  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit? — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  outside  of  Mr.  Jay. 

Q.We  had  one  case  here  this  morning. — A.  I  heard  him  say  so,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  position  he  occupied  prior  to  his  telling  us  here. 
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Q.  Have  any  considerable  number  of  the  men  who  were  members  at  the  time 
of  the  trouble  taken  out  permits? — A.  You  know,  being  in  jail  so  long  and  being 
out  such  a  short  time,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  by  report? — A.  By  report  I  learn  that  very  few 
have,  if,  indeed,  any  have. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28,  1899 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  C.  CLEAEY, 

Miner,  Burke,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  July  28, 1899,  at  Wal- 
lace, Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cleary  was  sworn  and  testified 
as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence. — 
A.  A.  C.  Cleary;  miner;  Burke,  Idaho. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  relative  to  some  of  the 
pump  men  being  forced  to  work  by  Lieutenant  Lyons? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  way  state  just  what  occurred  there. — A.  May  25,  at  6.10, 
mountain  time,  I  left  in  Burke  the  Northern  Pacific  train  from  Wallace  here,  and 
as  I  got  off  the  train  I  met  Lieutenant  Lyons;  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  told  me  to  get  all  the  union  men  in  the  hall,  that  he  had  something  he  wanted 
to  tell  them.  I  did  not  know  that  the  pumpmen  had  quit  at  this  time.  So  we 
went  to  the  hall  and  he  walked  beside  me  until  we  got  to  the  company's  boarding 
house,  and  then  we  walked  back  to  the  hall  again,  and  there  were  lots  of  people 
on  the  street  that  went  in  the  hall,  and  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
I  introduced  Mr.  Lyons  to  the  meeting,  and  he  made  the  following  statement: 

He  says,  "  Gentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  a  good  speaker,  as  I  am  no 
speaker,  but  nevertheless  I  will  dp  my  utmost  duty  to  do  the- best  I  can.  The 
reason  I  called  this  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the  pumpmen  of  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman.  They  quit  an  hour  ago."  That  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  pump 
men  quitting.  He  says,  "  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  General  Merriam  and 
have  known  him  for  the  past  8  years,  and  have  known  him  to  be  a  straightforward 
and  upright  man.  He  has  put  me  in  charge  of  this  mine  to  protect  it  from  fire, 

water ,  and  destruction ,  and  by 1  am  going  to  do  it.  I  would  like  to  know  if 

it  was  the  miners'  union  that  ordered  these  men  to  quit  work,  or  if  they  got 
authority  from  headquarters."  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  give  the  pumpmen  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  5  minutes  to  return  to  work,  by 
his  watch.  He  said  he  would  give  them  5  minutes  to  decide  whether  they  would 
return  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  decided  they  would  not  he  would  put  them  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  "  if  it  takes  myself  and  every  man  I  have  got." 
I  told  him  5  minutes  was  not  time  enough.  He  said  he  would  extend  it  to  10 
minutes.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  asking  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  talk 
the  matter  over,  but  he  said  10  minutes  was  all  the  time  he  would  give  us.  Mr. 
Culbertson,  manager  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  got  up  and  said  he  would 
like  to  have  the  pumpmen  back  to  work;  that  he  was  not  going  to  put  new  men 
in  their  places,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  them  back  to  work.  He  said  he 
wanted  the  old  men  because  they  understood  the  work;  that  was  the  reason  he 
wanted  them.  After  all  that  was  said  I  excused  Mr.  Culbertson  and  Mr.  Lyons 
for  10  minutes.  In  about  12  minutes  we  called  Mr.  Lyons  back  in  again.  The 
pumpmen  were  sitting  upon  each  side  of  where  I  was  sitting,  and  he  came  in 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  reached  an  agreement;  they  said  they  guessed  they 
had,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  put  them  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet; and  he  said,  "  That  I  will  do;  the  United  States  Army  never  undertook  to 

do  anything  we  didn't  do,  and  by I  will  see  that  my  orders  are  carried  out, 

unless  you  return  to  work."  I  then  asked  him,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  put  these  men  down  there  and  make  them  work?  "  and  he  said,  "  That  is 
what  I  said. "  So  the  men  went  back  to  work  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  miners'  union  there,  were  you? — A.  No;  I  was 
chairman  of  that  meeting. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  previous  witnesses  before  this  commission  that  the 
miners'  union  was  a  solemn,  oath-bound  organization.  Is  that  correct? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oath-bound  organization?— A.  Now,  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  an 
oath-bound  organization. 
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S.  Is  it  not  a  pledge  instead  of  an  oath? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
it  a  pledge  or  an  oath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am  vice- 
president  now. 

Of  the  Burke  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 
What  mine  are  you  working  in? — A.  Tiger-Pporman. 
Are  you  a  pump  man? — A.  No;  I  was  timbering,  the  last  work  I  did. 
It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission,  I  believe,  that  the  pump  men 
really  wanted  to  be  forced  to  work — that  is,  that  they  wanted  an  excuse  to  work; 
so  you  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that  or  not. — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  truth  in  it.    They  concluded  they  would  be  forced  to  work,  and  they  went 
to  work  in  preference  to  being  made  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  the  colored  men. 

§.  Were  you  at  Burke  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  Yes. 
.  All  day?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  constitution  and  ritual  of 
your  organization — have  you  read  them? — A.  I  have  read  them  considerable;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  obligation  of  membership  that  you  took? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  an  oath  or  pledge? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  an  oath. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  on  that  point? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  this  not  the  obligation  you  took?  (Beads  from  ritual  of  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners:) 

"I,  -  — ,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  members  here 

assembled,  most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  myself  to  be  a  true 

and  faithful  member  of  -    —  Union,  No.  ,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 

Miners." 

There  is  no  oath  in  that,  is  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  the  pledge  that  is  administered  to  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  that  can  you  state  whether  the  organization  is  an  oath-bound 
organization  or  not? — A.  Well,  according  to  that,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  pledge  that  is  given  to  you? — A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 

C$.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  did  it  happen  that  you,  a  miner,  were  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  pump  men's  meeting  by  Lieutenant  Lyons? — A.  The  members 
that  appointed  me. 

Q.  You  said  Lieutenant  Lyons  told  you  to  call  a  meeting? — A.  His  idea  was 
that  I  should  act  as  chairman.  I  was  acting  president  of  the  miners'  union  a 
month  or  two  before  that. 

Q.  And  they  are  members  of  that  union,  are  they? — A.  Yes.  He  knew  I  was 
acting  president,  so  I  can  not  see  any  other  grounds  for  his  asking  me  to  act  as 
chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Mantle  told  you  that  the  commission  had  been  informed  that  the  pump 
men  were  ready  to  go  to  work  and  that  they  were  very  glad  to  be  forced  to 
work,  and  you  said  you  did  not  believe  that  was  so.  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about 
it,  just  your  belief? — A.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  the  pump  men  all  quit  because 
they  supposed  men  were  coming  to  take  their  places,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be 
relieved  by  nonunion  men  and  they  quit,  and  some  of  them  went  as  far  as  to  ask 
for  their  time;  and  when  Lieutenant  Lyons  made  this  statement  I  was  in  the  hall 
with  them  and  he  had  a  guard  at  the  door. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  took  that  as  an  indication  that  they  would  be  forced  to  go 
back  to  work? — A.  I  guess  they  did.  I  thought  he  would  force  them  to  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  they  would  not  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  You  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  wanted  to  be  forced  back  or  not? — 
A.  I  have  only  their  word  for  it. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  D.  YOUNG, 

Ex-sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the- afternoon  of  July  28, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  D.  Young,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Goeur  d'Alene  mining 
district  of  Idaho,  and  especially  with  reference  to  his  actions  therein,  in  tne 
spring  of  1899,  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Please  state  your  name. — A.  James  D.  Young. 

Q.  Business? — A.  I  was  sheriff  of  this  county  up  to  the  6th  of  May. 
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Q.  Place  of  residence? — A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  lost  the  office  of  sheriff  ? — A.  I  was  impeached  on 
the  llth  of  July. 

Q.  Under  what  charge? — A.  Well,  under  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
miners,  and  also  under  the  charge  of  the  insufficiency  of  bonds,  and  neglecting 
and  refusing  to  do  my  duty  as  sheriff.  I  believe  that  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  given  an  opportunity  to  make  your  bond  good? — A.  No.  The 
bond  was  declared  by  the  court  sufficient;  in  fact,  more  than  sufficient,  from  the 
fact  that  the  court  declared  that  my  bond  was  a  legal  bond  to  the  extent  of 
$12,500,  while  the  present  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  present  board  of  commis- 
sioners, has  qualified  in  a  bond  of  $10,000.  That  is  what  the  State  requires, 
$10,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  say  your  bond  was  $2,500  more? — A.  Yes;  I  had 
a  bond  to  the  extent  of  $21,000.  The  commissioners  of  this  county,  previous  to 
the  present  administration  that  has  just  come  in,  requested  the  county  officers, 
and  particularly  the  sheriff,  to  qualify  in  double  the  amount  that  the  law  speci- 
fied, and  therefore  I  followed  up  that  proposition;  and  while  some  of  my  bonds- 
men were  not  qualified  bondsmen  in  one  respect,  they  were  accepted;  they 
were  worth  the  money;  but  on  failing  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  proper  time, 
which  the  law  required,  they  were  not  qualified  bondsmen.  That  was  the  only 
fault  which  they  had,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  qualified  for  $1,000.  To 
explain  this  a  little  more  fully,  I  would  state  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  bondsman 
of  this  county  or  State  to  have  his  taxes  paid  up  at  a  certain  time,  and  if  he  fails 
to  pay  at  that  particular  time  then  he  is  not  a  qualified  bondsman.  These  men, 
who  went  on  my  bond,  as  I  stated  before,  were  worth  the  money;  they  had  the 
amount  of  property,  as  they  fully  assured  them,  but  they  hadn't  paid  their  taxes 
just  at  the  time  as  specified  by  the  law. 

Q.  When  is  this  specified  time? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  2d  of  January. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  between  the  2d  of  January  and 
the  29th  of  April?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  complaint  up  to  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  until  after  the  explosion  had 
taken  place  at  Wardner? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  long  were  you  sheriff? — A.  I  qualified  as 
sheriff  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  and  I  was  impeached  on  the  llth  of  July. 
Previous  to  this  time  I  may  say  I  was  under  sheriff  under  Mr.  Thomas  Heney's 
administration.  I  think  I  accepted  that  position  about  the  1st  of  April,  1898,  and 
was  undersheriff  until  I  was  elected  sheriff  of  this  county. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  complaint  against  you  that  you  failed  to  control  the  mob  on 
the  29th  of  April  last?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  afterwards? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  or  saw  relating  to  that  uprising? — A. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement;  it  will  only  take  a  short  time.  I  came  to 
this  county  in  1885,  and  since  I  came  to  the  county  I  have  to  some  extent  been 
mixed  up  in  politics  and  have  attended  several  State  conventions.  Three  years 
ago  this  summer  I  was  at  the  convention  which  gave  Governor  Steunenberg  his 
first  nomination.  I  was  delegated  as  a  Populist  from  this  county,  and  during 
the  session  of  that  convention  the  Democratic  convention  was  also  in  session  at 
Boise  City,  and  the  two  parties  joined  together.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  was  running,  and  they  kept  a  military  guard  there  constantly — a 
company  of  the  State  militia — under  their  control  at  the  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Explain  that  more  fully,  will  you?  They  had  State 
militia  under  their  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  some  time  back? — A.  Yes.  That  was  previous  to  Mr.  Steunenberg's 
administration  or  mine. 

Q.  Were  their  miners  organized  into  a  company  of  State  militia? — A.  I  believe 
they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  organized  as  such  of  their  own  volition  or  did  the  company  at 
any  time  influence  them  to  do  so? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  the  company 
influenced  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  true?— rA.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Were  they  members  of  the  State  militia  before  they 
enlisted  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Yes.  Quite  a  number  of  the  militia 
enlisted  to  go  to  the  Philippines;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  positively  that  they  were  members  of  the  State  militia  and 
organized  while  in  the  employ  of  that  company? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively, 
no;  but  I  have  always  had  that  understanding,  and  I  have  seen  articles  published 
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i  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  had  appointed  captains  and  officers  to 
:>!  that  company.    That  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  it. 


in  the 
control 

At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  was  not  paying  the  regular  wages 
that  were  paid  at  other  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  it  was  the  supposition  of 
the  miners  in  this  country  that  the  reason  they  maintained  the  militia  was  simply 
to  aid  them  in  hiring  and  keeping  miners  at  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  the  other 
companies;  and  in  order  to  settle  this  little  difficulty  I,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  representatives  who  went  to  Boise  3  years  ago  this  summer  to  the  State  conven- 
tion, interviewed  Mr.  Steunenberg  before  he  received  his  nomination,  in  regard  to 
this  State  militia.  I  told  him  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  the  miners 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  on  account  of  their 
maintaining  a  company  of  militia  there,  and  also  paying  less  wages  to  their  men 
than  the  other  men  were  paying.  Mr.  Steunenberg  told  me  in  the  presence  of 
others,  and  Edward  Boyce  was  there  also  as  a  delegate,  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing,  that  if  he  received  the  nomination  for  governor  of  this  State  and  was 
elected,  he  would  immediately  come  to  the  Creur  d'Alenes  and  investigate  this 
matter,  and  if  he  found  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  maintain- 
ing this  militia  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  wages,  that  if  he  found  these 
things  to  be  as  stated,  he  would  disband  the  militia.  We  told  him  that  was  all 
that  we  asked  of  him. 

The  Democratic  committee  stated  to  the  Populist  committee  that  whenever  a 
governor  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party — the  nomination  for  governor 
had  gone  to  the  Democratic  party — he  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Populists;  and, 
of  course,  this  county,  having  a  large  delegation,  carried  great  strength  in  the 
selection  of  the  governor.  After  Mr.  Steunenberg  had  made  these  promises  to 
the  delegation  from  this  county,  that  he  would  investigate  this  matter  provided 
he  were  elected  as  governor  of  this  State,  we  supported  him,  and  he  received  the 
nomination.  I  think  it  was  through  the  aid  of  the  delegates  from  this  county 
that  he  received  his  nomination.  He  was  elected,  but  failed  to  come  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes;  never  showed  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  after  he  was  elected.  In  order 
to  substantiate  this  I  have  no  proof,  anything  more  than  my  memory;  but  the 
Spokane  Review  came  out  shortly  after  he  was  elected  and  said  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Now,  then,  I  wish  to  carry  you  back  a  little  farther.  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd 
is  brought  on  the  stand  he.  and  there  are  other  witnesses  also,  will  testify  that 
the  guns  and  ammunition  issued  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bradley,  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  By  the  present  governor? — A.  By  Mr.  McConnell, 
who  was  governor  then.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  I  have  been  told  so  by 
different  parties,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd  conies  before  you  he  will  testify  to  the 
same  thing.  Governor  Steunenberg  failed  to  make  any  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, as  he  agreed  to  the  delegates  that  he  would.  Two  years  ago  I  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate,  and  during  that  time,  together  with  my  colleagues,  we  intro- 
duced a  bill,  an  arbitration  measure,  to  arbitrate  all  labor  difficulties,  and  that 
bill  passed  and  was  signed  by  the  governor.  I  understand  just  previous  to  this 
trouble,  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill,  the  governor 
requested  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  to  arbitrate  these  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  miners,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  26th  of  April  was  the  first  notice  that  I  had  that  any  trouble  existed  in 
Wardner,  any  more  than  what  I  have  told  you  before  in  regard  to  the  militia 
being  there,  and  their  not  paying  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  were  paid  in  other 
places.  On  the  26th  of  April  I  was  called  to  the  telephone  by  Mr.  Porter,  a  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  he  stated  that  a 
blockade  had  been  formed  at  or  near  the  mine  by  the  miners'  union,  and  that  some 
of  their  men  had  been  prevented  from  going  to  work,  and  he  requested  me  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  said  that  I  had  no  undersheriff  in  Wardner  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  be  appointed,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I 
had  an  undersheriff  there  by  the  name  of  John  Bell,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  con- 
sulted him  in  this  matter,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know  Mr.  Bell,  but  he  knew 
the  blockade  had  been  formed  and  he  believed  that  bloodshed  was  liable  to  follow. 

1  went  down  there  that  afternoon  myself.    I  told  him  over  the  telephone  that  I 
would  be  there.    I  found  by  inquiry  that  some  of  the  miners  had  quit  work  and 
had  gone  with  others  in  the  miners'  union  and  f ormed  a  blockade  near  the  mine  ; 
and  there  had  been  some  difficulty  between  the  miners  and  the  men  that  formed 
the  blockade ;  and  I  believe  from  what  I  could  learn  that  there  had  been  1  or 

2  guns  drawn  from  each  side,  and  some  little  speeches  made.     Well,  I  told  my 
deputy  that  this  must  not  go  any  further,  and  that  these  men  must  not  be  dis- 
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turbed  from  going  to  work,  and  that  it  was  not  our  place  to  uphold  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  that  we  must  see  that  these  men  going  to  the  mine  got  there  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  After  making  some  little  talk  to  this  effect  and  having  some 
talk  with  some  of  the  miners  down  there,  they  told  me  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere any  further.  I  was  told  by  the  company  that  the  tramway  had  been  stopped 
and  an  armed  guard  had  been  placed  over  it.  I  went  where  the  tramway  had  been 
stopped,  as  they  said,  and  there  was  no  one  there.  There  evidently  had  been  some 
one  there  from  the  fact  that  the  tramway  was  tied  up  at  that  time.  In  the  mean- 
time I  received  a  telegram  from  Governor  Steunenberg,  stating  to  me  that  an 
armed  mob  had  possession  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  and  mill  and  that 
the  civil  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I  believe  those  were 
about  the  words  he  stated  to  me.  I  told  him  I  had  investigated  the  matter,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  see  there  would  be  no  further  trouble  ;  and  I  don't  think  there  would 
have  been  any  further  trouble,  so  far  as  the  miners  were  concerned,  at  Wardner. 

Now  there  was  no  armed  mob  that  showed  up  until  the  morning  of  the  29th  in 
Wardner  at  any  time  from  the  26th  to  the  29th.  Everything  was  perfectly  quiet; 
the  mill  and  tramway  were  running,  the  miners  had  gone  to  work,  and  every- 
thing was  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceful  up  to  the  morning  of  the  29th;  there  was  no 
show  whatever  of  any  further  trouble.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  I  was  requested 
by  my  undersheriff  here  to  return  to  Wallace  in  order  to  make  a  sheriff's  sale  that 
would  come  off  on  the  29th,  which  was  Saturday;  and  while  in  my  office  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  at  work  I  was  notified  about  half  past  10  o'clock  that  a  train 
loaded  with  armed  men  was  down  here  at  the  depot.  That  was  the  first  knowl- 
edge I  had  of  it.  I  ran  down  to  the  depot  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  train 
was  starting  up  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  if  there  was  any  possible  show 
to  do  anything  with  that  armed  mob  it  would  be  to  get  on  the  train  and  go  down 
with  them;  it  was  the  only  show  to  do  anything,  as  the  train  was  starting  out. 
I  did  that;  I  got  on  the  end  car,  and  when  I  got  in  the  car  I  was  told  not  to  get 
out  of  the  car  or  to  try  to  get  out  of  it.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  them  all 
masked  and  armed.  Well,  of  course  I  didn't  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  car  at  any 
time  going  down. 

After  we  got  down  to  Kellogg,  there  were  3  saloons  in  the  place,  and  I  closed 
the  saloons  as  soon  as  possible.  The  men  were  rushing  to  the  saloons  to  get 
drinks,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  at  that  time.  In 
the  meantime  I  left  word  with  my  deputy  here  to  telegraph  to  my  deputy  in 
Wardner  to  deputize  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  them,  because  there  was 
an  armed  mob  coming  down  from  this  part  of  the  county  on  the  train.  That 
was  Mr.  Seysler.  He  notified  Mr.  Heney,  of  Wardner,  that  the  train  was 
coming  down  with  armed  men.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  saloons  closed  in  Kellogg 
they  had  unloaded  the  powder  they  had  carried  down  on  the  train,  50  or  60  boxes 
of  it,  I  think,  and  the  men  were  beginning  to  form  in  line.  I  started  down  to 
where  they  were  beginning  to  form  in  line,  and  I  requested  some  of  the  boys  as  I 
went  along  to  assist  me  in  disbanding  that  mob;  but  they  simply  laughed  at  me 
and  refused  to  go.  It  looked  reasonable  to  any  man  that  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  mob  of  that  kind  was  almost  equal  to  facing  death  so  far  as  an  indi- 
vidual was  concerned.  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  .38  Colt's  revolver,  and  these 
parties  I  addressed  myself  to  I  am  satisfied  had  no  arms  at  all,  but  were  simply 
spectators.  I  went  as  near  to  the  mob  as  I  could  get  and  said,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County  I  demand  that 
you  lay  down  your  arms  and  disband."  I  attempted  to  get  to  where  they  were, 
but  was  stopped  by  men  with  guns  and  masks.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  If  you 
don't  quit  interfering  here,  if  you  interfere  any  further,  we  will  do  you  up, "or 
"we  will  put  a  guard  over  you."  Now,  I  went  as  far  as  I  could.  I  got  to  that 
place  as  near  as  I  could.  I  then  returned  to  the  depot,  and  went  across  the 
street  and  was  standing  in  front  of  a  saloon  when  they  began  to  march  out.  They 
passed  around  opposite  to  where  I  was,  and  I  again  demanded  that  they  disband 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  but  they  refused.  I  then  followed  them  on  the  road 
until  they  got  to  within  200  yards  of  the  mill,  where  they  dropped  a  small  group 
of  men,  I  think  about  12  or  15,  to  form  a  post,  and  as  soon  as  this  post  was  formed 
there  the  remainder  immediately  took  me  in  charge,  and  I  was  stood  up  by  a  fence 
and  kept  there  until  all  the  shooting  was  over. 

Now,  my  deputies  in  Wardner,  were  under  the  impression,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression,  that  when  these  men  got  out  at  Kellogg  they  would  go  to  the  mine 
and  drive  these  men  out  of  the  mine.  That  was  my  impression,  and  so  it  was 
with  Heney,  and  he  could  tell  you,  if  he  was  here,  the  same  story.  They  never 
went  near  the  mine.  They  simply  blew  up  the  mill,  and  these  2  men,  Cheyne 
and  Smythe,  were  killed  during  the  fracas.  I  am  sure  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  that  I  could  do,  anything  more  than  I  might  have  sacrificed  my  life; 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  useless,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
against  me  at  the  time. 

Now,  then,  here  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  have  heard 
the  testimony  in  this  case  in  the  courts,  and  according  to  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  court,  Mr.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  mine  owners  up  the  canyon  here,  stated  that 
the  man  in  his  employ  who  had  charge  of  the  powder  house  came  to  him  and 
turned  the  keys  over  to  him  early  in  the  morning  and  stated  to  him  that  the 
miners  were  preparing  to  go  to  Wardner.  Now,  then,  if  these  mine  owners  in 
Canyon  Creek — and  it  was  also  stated  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  knew  this  early  in  the  morning — knew  that  the  miners  were  coming 
down,  why  didn't  they  notify  me  or  give  me  some  knowledge?  But  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  whatever  until  the  train  was  standing  out  here  at  the  depot.  If  Mr. 
MacDonald  knew  it  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing less  than  to  have  notified  me  that  such  preparations  were  being  made  on 
Canyon  Creek,  or  in  Mullan,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  made;  but,  no,  I 
never  knew  about  it,  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  on  that  train? — A.  I  should  think  there 
was  between  800  and  1,000;  that  is  an  estimate  I  have  made  of  it;  I  don't  know 
but  I  may  be  a  little  high. 

Q.  How  many,  in  your  estimation,  had  guns? — A.  Between  180  and  200. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  masked? — A.  All  that  had  guns  were  masked. 

Q.  Were  they  excited  or  quiet? — A.  They  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
excited  They  seemed  to  understand  their  business.  They  seemed  to  stay 
together,  and  they  lined  up  quickly  and  did  their  work  quickly.  I  don't  think 
they  were  in  Wardner  Junction  to  exceed  If  hours  from  the  time  they  left  the 
train  until  the  mill  was  blown  up.  I  don't  think  they  exceeded  2  hours  all  the 
time  they  were  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  About  how  many  men  participated  in  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  Well,  all  the  armed  men,  I  should  think;  and  whether 
the  me*:  were  masked  that  carried  the  powder  down  to  the  mill  or  not  I  could 
not  say.  I  was  a  captive  at  that  time  and  standing  up  by  the  fence  with  a  guard 
around  me.  After  the  powder  had  been  placed  in  the  mill,  I  requested  the  guard 
to  allow  me  to  leave  that  place  I  was  in,  but  he  didn't  give  me  any  answer;  so  I 
struck  off.  I  was  allowed  to  get  away  and  my  intention  was  to  get  around  to 
where  they  were  carrying  this  powder,  or  where  they  had  carried  it,  but  before  I 

frt  around  there  the  mill  was  blown  up  and  they  were  returning  to  the  train, 
very  thing  was  done  very  quietly,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  not  more  than  2 
hours  the  whole  time  we  were  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  subsequent  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  the  manager  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  his  mill  was  in  danger;  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  had 
threatened  to  destroy  their  mill.  He  said  they  said  something  about  if  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  could  not  run  they  could  not  run;  and  he  requested  me  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  which  I  did.  I  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  had  12 
deputies,  all  told,  to  protect  his  property.  There  were  some  attempts  made  to  get 
at  his  mill,  as  I  understand  it,  and  some  men  were  arrested,  as  my  deputies  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the  mill;  but  they  were  after- 
wards released,  as  nothing  could  be  proven  against  them. 

On  the  3d  of  May  I  returned  to  Wallace.  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  France  to 
attend  the  coroner's  jury  the  next  day,  and  I  was  also  to  notify  Mr.  Corcoran,  the 
man  who  was  sentenced  the  other  day  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary — I  was  to  notify 
him  to  appear  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  I  did;  and  we  both  went  to  Ward- 
ner Junction,  and  I  was  held  there  3  or  4  days  before  I  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
testify;  and  during  that  time,  after  I  gave  in  my  evidence,  I  made  a  request  to 
look  my  deposition  over,  and  they  handed  it  to  me:  and  while  I  was  looking  it 
over  I  was  arrested,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  look  it  over  or  sign  it. 

While  I  was  looking  it  over  I  was  arrested  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ed.  Booth, 
a  constable  at  Wardner,  who  was  also  appointed  a  deputy  marshal,  I  believe, 
after  the  mill  was  blown  up.  He  came  into  the  justice  of  the  peace's  office  while 
I  was  sitting  there  reading  this  deposition,  and  Attorney-General  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  came  in  with  him,  and  Hayes  said  to  me,  "  I  am  going  to  request 
you  to  resign  your  office.  I  have  prepared  your  resignation.  I  find  you  have 
aided  a  body  of  miners  in  destroying  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mill,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  attorney- general  made  this 
statement  to  me,  in  came  the  soldiers  and  this  deputy  marshal. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hayes  for  time  to  consult  my  attorney,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
give  me  any  time;  that  I  could  do  as  I  liked,  and  1  refused  to  sign  it  and  was 
arrested  and  put  in  the  guardhouse. 
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The  guardhouse  was  a  small  building  about  12  by  16,  I  think,  and  50  feet  from 
the  bull  pen,  as  it  is  termed  down  there;  and  one  side  had  a  doorway  cut  out,  but 
there  was  no  door  hung  in  it;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  door  to  the  back  wall  near 
the  bottom  2  boards  were  nailed  along  from  the  doorway  to  the  wall  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  on  each  side  was  a  little  straw  thrown  in  on  the  ground. 
I  was  put  in  one  corner  and  told  not  to  converse  with  anyone;  if  I  did  it  would 
go  hard  with  me.  I  was  told  this  by  the  soldiers.  I  think  I  was  there  about  4 
hours  when  one  of  the  county  commissioners  was  arrested  and  brought  in,  Mr. 
Boyle.  He  was  placed  in  another  corner  and  told  the  same  thing.  Presently  in 
came  Mr.  Stirnpson,  and  he  was  placed  in  another  corner  and  told  the  same  thing. 
After  he  was  told  this  I  knew  he  didn't  know  I  was  there,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  him  I  wanted  him  to  know,  and  I  just  thought  I  would  speak  to 
him.  I  spoke  low,  and  said,  "Billy,  do  you  know  me."  He  said,  "No."  Then  I 
told  him  my  name.  At  that  time  the  soldier  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
charged  in  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands  and  the  bayonet  pointed  toward  me,  and 
said,  "  The  better  you  fellows  obey  orders  the  less  trouble  you  will  make  for  us 
and  the  better  off  it  will  be  for  you  fellows,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  ' '  Now," 
he  says,  "if  you  fellows  do  any  more  talking  in  here  it  is  going  to  go  hard  with 
you."  We  were  not  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  each  other.  We  just  simply  laid 
down  in  the  straw  on  the  wet  ground.  It  was  raining  nearly  every  night  and 
day,  and  for  3  weeks  we  were  kept  in  that  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
after  the  first  5  days  we  were  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other  a  little.  At 
the  end  of  3  weeks  they  paid  no  attention  to  our  conversing  with  each  other, 
but  for  5  days  we  never  spoke  a  word  to  each  other,  and  we  were  kept  in  that 
condition  by  the  soldiers.  Our  bedding  was  constantly  wet  and  the  ground  was 
constantly  wet.  Mr.  Boyle  is  about  60  years  old  and  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
and  has  remained  deaf  from  the  effects  of  it  ever  since,  and  can  hardly  hear  any- 
one speak  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  have  you  done,  if  anything,  relative  to  running  down  the  men  who 
went  on  the  train  that  day? — A.  Well,  when  I  came  to  Wallace  from  Wardner, 
after  the  explosion  of  the  mill,  I  consulted  the  county  attorney  here,  Mr.  Samuels, 
and  he  and  I  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  these  men  had  dispersed;  wait 
a  few  days  before  we  undertook  to  make  any  arrests,  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
take  a  large  body  of  men  to  do  anything  at  that  time;  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  the  proper  course  to  have  pursued.  I  believe  if  martial  law  had  not  been 
declared  in  this  county  we  would  now  have  under  arrest  a  great  many  more  men 
than  they  have  under  arrest,  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  from  the  fact  that  the 
moment  martial  law  was  declared  these  men  got  right  up  and  went  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  innocent  men  are  now  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  it. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  What  success  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  had  you  tried  to  organize 
a  posse  at  that  time? — A.  A  small  posse  at  that  time  I  don't  think  would  have  been 
much  good. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  it  have  taken  to  cope  with  this  mob? — A-  I  ought  to 
have  had  at  least  200  armed  men  to  have  coped  with  that  mob. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  have  obtained  and  armed  that  many 
men? — A.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  that  many  men  at  that  tfme.  I 
should  have  had  2  weeks  to  do  it.  I  might  have  done  it  inside  of  a  week,  and 
I  might  have  done  it  inside  of  3  days  previous  to  that  time.  I  don't  think  it 
was  possible  to  have  gotten  200  men  in  the  country  to  have  gone  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  at  that  time.  They  had  a  lot  of  men  there,  and  I 
understand  now  that  they  had  sent  bodies  of  their  men  out,  and  they  were  seen 
going  over  the  mountains  with  guns;  and  they  certainly  had  a  lot  of  ammunition, 
for  after  the  explosion  of  the  mill,  when  the  office  was  burning,  I.  with  several 
others  went  down  there,  and  the  cartridges  were  exploding  in  that  fire  and  kept 
exploding  all  the  time  the  place  was  burning.  Thab  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  had  plenty  of  ammunition  on  hand.  I  had  frequently  heard  prior  to  the 
explosion  of  the  mill  tha^  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  had  in  their 
possession  5,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  That  is  only  hearsay,  although  I  got  this 
from  parties  who  I  am  satisfied  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  information.  All  the 
time  when  the  building  was  burning  there  were  explosions,  and  until  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  that  you  would  like  to  state  ? — A.  No ;  I 
can  not  think  of  anything  else  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  were  armed  on  that  train? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  became  under- 
sherifr  ? — A.  I  am  a  miner  and  prospector. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes ;  prior  to  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  of  undersheriff  under  Heney. 
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Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  in  this  district?— A.  I  was,  yes;  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  business  men  and  people  who  live  around  the  towns  and 
in  the  different  localities. 

Q.  You  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  these  men  on  this  occasion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  recognize  any  of  them? — A.  Not  those  with  the  masks,  no. 

Q.  Nor  armed? — A.  No.  The  miners  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  a  class 
of  men  who  change  around  a  good  deal,  and  they  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day and  every  day;  and  during  the  time  I  lived  in  Mullan.  which  was  my  former 
residence,  before  I  became  connected  with  the  sheriff's  office — I  belonged  to  the 
union  for  some  time  there,  I  didn't  work  for  wages;  I  was  working  on  my  own 
property;  and  after  I  left  Mullan,  the  Morning  mine  was  the  only  mine  in  opera- 
tion at  that  time,  and  the  Morning  mill  burned  down.  That  was  in  July,  about 
a  year  ago,  now.  The  men  were  all  discharged  and  left  the  country,  and  after 
they  built  a  new  mill  they  got  practically  a  new  set  of  miners. 

Q.  Your  association  as  undersheriff  and  political  associations  have  given  you 
a  wide  range  of  acquaintance  in  the  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  attack  on  the  Bunker  Hill  was 
planned  and  executed  with  deliberation  and  purpose? — A.  Yes;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was;  that  they  had  a  full  understanding  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  From  the  way  they  proceeded? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  if  you  had  attempted  any  active 
resistance  of  the  mob  you  would  have  been  met? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  have  been  murdered? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  in  advance  that  would  have  enabled  you  to  prepare 
to  meet  that  emergency? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  were  no  rumors  current  in  this  district  of  this  contemplated  attack 
on  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — A.  There  were  no 
rumors.  I  heard  nothing  more  than  I  received  over  the  telephone  that  I  spoke  of 
awhile  ago. 

Q.  You  say  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have  gotten  together  a 
force  or  posse  of  200  armed  men  unless  you  had  a  week  or  two  to  provide  for  it?— 
A.  I  might  have  done  it  in  3  days'  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  fact  due  to  the  general  sympathy  throughout  this  region  with  the 
labor  organizations? — A.  Oh,  no;  but  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  guns; 
that  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

(^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  sympathy  of  the  district  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations very  largely? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sympathy  generally  of  the  people  and  business  elements  in  this 
district  with  the  labor  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  fired  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  at  the 
mob? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  there  that  day  and  there  was  no  one 
around  the  mill  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  You  feel  you  did  your  whole  duty  with  the  information  you  had  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  conditions? — A.  Yes.  i  can  not  understand  how,  if  I  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  over,  I  could  do  any  more. 

Q.  Both  before  and  after? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  was  no  force  available  that  you  could  have 
reached  that  could  possibly  have  coped  with  that  mob  on  that  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  miners'  unions  in  this 
district  countenanced  or  encouraged  or  directed  this  riot? — A.  No,  I  have  no 
knowledge;  but  I  don't  think  they  did  it,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
good  many  men  who  had  gone  to  work  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  that 
they  were  notified  on  that  morning  that  some  parties  were  going  down  to  Ward- 
ner  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  violations  of  the  law  or  any  violent  acts  committed  by 
the  labor  unions  in  the  years  past  here? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do.  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  act  that  could  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  miners'  union.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  some  members  of  the  miners'  union  have  participated  in 
hings  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  and  so 
far  as  the  organization  is  concerned  I  don't  think  they  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  What  little  experience  I  have  had  with  the  miners'  union  is  right  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  have  always  heard  that  when  anything  like  that  would  come  up 
in  the  miners'  unions  it  would  be  very  generally  put  down. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  miners'  unions  ever,  in  respect  to  the  acts 
we  are  now  considering,  and  numerous  violations  of  law  in  the  way  of  killing 
men  and  driving  men  out  of  the  country,  passed  resolutions  condemning  those 
acts? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  these  resolutions  been  published? — A.  Yes;  they  were  published  in  the 
paper  here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes? — A.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  they  have  ever  offered  rewards. 

Q.  As  an  organization? — A.  No;  I  know  they  have  denounced  many  acts  of 
violence  that  have  taken  place  here  as  an  organization. 

Q.  Have  there  been  rewards  offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  several  murders  that  have  been  committed  in  this  county? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  these  rewards  offered  by? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  positively,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  mining  companies  on  Caynon  Creek  have  offered  a 
reward  of  $25,000  or  $20,000,  I  don't  remember  which,  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  parties  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  Whitney  killing. 

Q.  Did  anything  ever  come  from  that,  was  anyone  ever  arrested,  or  did  anyone 
ever  claim  the  reward? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  a  reward  ever  been  claimed  or  has  anyone  ever  been  arrested  or  con- 
victed for  any  of  these  crimes  in  this  county? — A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  murders  of  Kneebone  and 
Whitney? — A.  No;  there  has  not. 

Q.  And  those  men  who  were  killed  during  the  earlier  troubles? — A.  No;  no  one 
has  been  arrested  for  either  of  those  crimes,  but  a  great  many  men  have  been 
arrested  for  other  crimes  committed. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  those  crimes  that  have 
been  alleged  to  have  some  reference  to  the  differences  between  mine  owners  and 
employees? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  I  have 
always  belonged  to  the  Populist  party  within  the  last  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  does  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  belong? — A. 
Democratic  party. 

Q.  How  did  this  county  go  at  the  last  election? — A.  Populist. 

Q.  By  how  much  majority? — A.  I  think  ranging  all  the  way  from  50  to  250. 

Q.  What  majority  did  it  give  against  the  present  governor  of  the  State? — A. 
The  majority  was  quite  large  against  him,  but  I  don't  recollect  it  now.  I  think 
that  during  the  last  election  it  was  much  larger  than  it  was  before  for  him. 

Q.  The  county  made  a  complete  change  in  that  respect,  did  it? — A.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  1,500  against  him? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  think  it  was  some- 
where between  1,200  and  1,500. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
yourself  and  the  county  commissioners? — A.  I  do;  I  think  they  have  had  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Were  most  of  the  men  who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  pen  mem- 
bers of  the  Populist  party? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  per  cent  of  them  in  the  bull  pen  would  you  say  were 
Populists? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  bull  pen  are  Populists? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governor  to  wipe  out  the  Populist 
majority  in  the  county  by  these  proceedings? — A.  That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Is  that  belief  held  by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
county  and  vicinity? — A.  It  is  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  arrested. 
I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  them  feel  about  it. 

Q.  Do  they  look  upon  it  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  they  do. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  car  which  you  boarded  at  this  place?  You  say 
you  got  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train. — A.  It  was  a  baggage  coach,  not  a  passenger 
coach. 

Were  there  as  many  as  75  or  100  crowded  in  tnere? — A.  I  think  there  was. 
And  all  were  masked? — A.  A  few  of  them  were  not  masked. 
And  armed? — A.  Yes. 

You  recognized  those  that  were  not  masked? — A.  No,  not  in  the  car  I  was  in. 
After  you  had  commanded  them  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  disperse,  they  put 
you  under  guard,  did  they? — A.  Not  immediately;  but  I  was  told  while  I  was 
standing  there  after  I  made  this  declaration  that  I  must  keep  still  or  I  would  be 
tied  up,  or  they  would  put  me  under  guard. 

Q.  After  you  had  done  all  that  you  thought  you  could  do  and  they  were  placing 
you  under  a  guard,  did  you  remark,  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  "  Well, 
I  have  done  my  duty"  or  ' '  Well,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do.  and  I  don't  care?  " — 
A.  No.  I  was  accused  of  that  in  the  Spokane  Review,  but  I  never  said  it  in  the 
world. 
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Q.  Some  one  testified  here  that  you  did  use  such  a  remark? — A.  Yes,  I  know  it; 
I  have  been  accused  of  it,  but  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  were  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  that  train:  was  the  train  seized  by  the  men,  do  you  know? — A.  All  that  I 
know  about  it  is  just  what  little  I  have  heard.  I  understand  the  train  was  seized 
at  Burke  and  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  compelled  by  the  parties  who 
were  there  to  manage  the  train  just  to  their  notion.  They  were  obliged  to  run 
down  to  Gem  and  then  back  down  to  the  powder  house  and  then  to  Wallace  and 
then  to  Wardner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mail  car  attached  to  that  train? — A.  I  believe  the  train  car- 
ried mail  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  I  have  learned,  although  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively, that  the  train  was  about  10  or  15  minutes  late  in  getting  to  Wallace  from 
its  usual  time.  I  may  state  that  after  I  was  impeached  I  was  still  held  under  arrest 
and  continued  in  jail  until  yesterday  morning  when  I  was  released. 

In  the  bull  pen? — A.  No;  here  in  the  county  jail;  until  yesterday  morning. 

What  were  you  held  for  after  your  removal  from  office? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Never  informed? — A.  No. 

Did  you  ask? — A.  Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  get? — A.  Simply  the  one  answer  that  they  didn't 
know.  I  was  told  that  I  was  held  under  the  military  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  By  whose  authority  were  you  arrested  after  your 
impeachment? — A.  Well,  under  the  military  authority. 

Who  arrested  you? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  here. 

One  of  the  deputies? — A.  Yes. 

This  was  a  mixture  of  military  and  civil  authority,  was  it  not?—  A.  Yes. 

Was  there  a  soldier  near  when  you  were  arrested? — A.  Practically  speaking, 
I  was  under  arrest  during  my  impeachment  trial  and  was  never  released.  I  was 
simply  told  after  I  was  impeached  and  came  out  of  the  court — I  was  simply  told 
by  one  of  the  deputies  that  I  was  still  under  arrest  and  that  I  had  to  go  to  jail. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  the  first  time? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

I  mean  who  made  the  arrest? — A.  Ed  Booth,  a  deputy  marshal. 

And  assisted  by  a  soldier? — A.  Yes. 

Did  you  ever  buy  your  liberty  in  any  way  after  you  were  arrested? — A.  Yes. 

Please  tell  the  commission  about  it. — A.  When  I  was  brought  back  from  the 
bufl  pen  I  was  brought  back  in  connection  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Stimpson,  the 
two  commissioners.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  given  liberty  to  go  and  see  his  family.  Mr. 
Boyle  and  I  asked  one  of  the  deputies  here  if  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  our 
liberty  during  our  trial  and  he  said  he  would  see  about  it.  and  presently  he  came 
back  and  said  that  if  we  would  pay  him  $4  per  night  that  we  oould  have  our  lib- 
erty; and  I  gave  him  $4  and  Mr.  Boyle  gave  him  $4,  and  he  gave  us  our  liberty 
until  the  next  morning.  While  we  were  going  back  we  met  the  deputy,  who  said, 
"  I  was  just  going  after  you  fellows."  The  first  I  saw  of  him,  during  the  whole 
night,  was  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  next  night  he  came  around 
and  wanted  $4  more,  and  I  told  him  he  was  hitting  me  a  little  too  hard  and  that 
I  could  not  stand  it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  to  go  to  jail,  then." 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  deputy?  Is  he  the  crier  of  the  court  here? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  he  crier  of  the  court  during  this  trial? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  jail,  or  have  charge  of  the  jail  in  any 
way? — A.  He  called  the  jury  from  the  jury  room  and  would  see  that  they  were 
taken  back  to  the  jury  room;  that  is  all.  Whenever  the  judge  requested  the  jury 
to  be  brought  in,  he  would  attend  to  that,  and  whenever  they  were  taken  back  he 
would  take  them  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  How  did  you  come  to  be  released  yesterday? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Just  turned  loose? — A.  I  was  simply  turned  loose  on  conditions.  The  pres- 
ent acting  county  attorney,  Mr.  Forney,  came  to  me  and  said, ' '  Well,  Young,  if  you 
will  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  here  on  September  4  I  will  release  you,  and  here  is 
the  subpcena. "  And  I  said, ' '  Certainly,  I  will  do  so. "  And  he  said,  • '  Come  with  me 
to  the  sheriff's  office."  He  read  the  subpoena,  and  I  said,  "  You  better  go  to  the 
jailer  and  notify  him,  or  he  may  not  want  to  let  me  go;"  and  he  told  the  jailer 
that  I  was  released,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Q.  The  presumption  is  that  they  want  you  as  a  witness  in  September? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Was  there  a  pretty  large  crowd  at  the  place  where  you 
were  confined? — A.  Yes;  very  badly  crowded  at  times.    Whenever  they  would 
bring  prisoners  up  from  Wardner  it  was  crowded  to  its  full  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  so  crowded  now? — A.  No;  there  are  only  5  or  6  prisoners  in  there  now. 
The  jail  will  hold  16. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  bull  pen  at  the  time  the  colored  soldiers  were  there? — A. 
Yes;  but  we  only  had  an  opportunity  to  go  in  the  bull  pen  twice  a  day,  and  that 
was  when  we  were  allowed  to  go  there  to  get  our  meals  and  carry  them  back  to 
the  guardhouse. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  way  the  colored  soldiers  and 
white  soldiers  treated  the  men  in  the  bull  pen?  Was  it  so  different  as  to  be 
remarked? — A.  During  my  stay  there  the  colored  soldiers  were  there  nearly  all 
the  time.  I  was  brought  up  here  to  Wallace  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  con- 
fined here  ever  since.  The  colored  soldiers  were  in  charge  when  I  left  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Were  they  abusive  or  profane  in  their  treatment  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  they 
were  very  abusive;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  we  supposed  they  had  orders 
to  treat  us  as  they  did.  And  as  I  stated  in  the  first  place,  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other;  but  this  gradually  wore  off,  and 
after  3  or  4  weeks  we  were  allowed  to  converse  as  much  as  we  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Did  you  ever  witness  any  act  of  cruelty  imposed  upon 
any  person? — A.  No,  not  what  you  might  term  real  cruelty.  I  have  seen  them 
make  jabs  with  their  bayonets  at  men,  but  I  don't  think  they  ever  hit  anyone. 

Q.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  indignity? — A.  Yes. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  J.  DOUD, 

County  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining,  being  in  session  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day,  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Michael  J.  Doud,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Bepresensative  BELL.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. — 
A.  Michael  J.  Doud:  residence,  Wallace,  Idaho;  business,  county  assessor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
since  1889,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise  at  this  time? — A.  I  think  it  is  prosperous. 

Q.  Any  of  your  mines  shut  down  in  part  or  in  whole? — A.  About  all  are  work- 
ing, I  believe,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  shut  down  recently? — A.  Yes;  since  this  permit  system 
came  into  effect. 

Q.  Was  the  shutting  down  governed  by  natural  or  artificial  causes? — A.  I  should 
say  artificial  causes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  way  give  these  causes  and  conditions  as  fully  as  you 
feel  it  is  necessary? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  about  the  conditions  at  this  time,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  29th  of  April,  which  I  presume  you  are  all  familiar  with, 
and  that  portion  I  can  possibly  leave  out,  about  all  the  mines  in  this  county  were 
at  peace  with  the  laboring  men,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  until  this  permit  system  was  put  on  by  either  the  State  or  some 
other  authority.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  grievance  between  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners  of  this  county  with  the  exception  of  that  one  com- 
pany; and  that  one  company  had  grievances  with  its  men  previous  to  April|29,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  been  operating  its  mines  on  the  lowest  wage  scale — smaller 
wages  than  the  surrounding  mines;  and  some  week  or  ten  days  before  this  trouble 
came  up — mind,  I  don't  say  except  so  far  as  I  could  understand — the  men  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  requested  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  same  rate  that 
has  been  prevailing  in  the  entire  camp.  The  management,  as  I  understand  it, 
refused  to  treat  with  the  men  in  any  way,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  any 
of  their  men  belonged  to  labor  organizations  they  were  discharged;  the  men  were 
discharged  because  they  belonged  to  organized  labor.  They  requested  the  man- 
agement to  treat  with  them  and  to  discuss  the  question.  From  my  understand- 
ing the  management  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  who  belonged 
to  organized  labor,  and  would  only  treat  with  the  men  as  individuals. 

Before  this  trouble  the  sheriff  and  I  went  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company 
and  met  its  resident  manager,  Mr.  Burbidge.  Mr.  Young  was  then  the  acting 
sheriff.  He  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  there  was  some  trouble  at  that  time  between 
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the  company  and  some  strikers.  He  called  them  strikers,  and  he  demanded  pro- 
tection from  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  told  him  he  was  there  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  in  his  power,  and  would  see  that  there  was  no  violence  or  injury  done 
his  property  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  protect  it.  And  in  discussing  the  sit- 
uation I  asked  Mr.  Burbidge  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  meet  with  these  men  and 
try  to  settle  the  difficulty  peaceably  between  both  sides.  He  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  settle;  that  these  men  were  not  in  his  employ  anyhow.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  a  little  further,  and  I  asked  him  the  question  if  he  didn't  discharge 
these  men  simply  because  they  belonged,  or  he  suspicioned  they  belonged,  to  the 
miners'  union.  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  enacted  in  1893  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  discharge  any  man 
from  employment  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor  organization.  He  said  he  knew 
there  was  such  a  law  and  had  already  taken  advice  upon  it.  I  told  him  the  only 
interest  I  had  in  this  matter  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  the 
county  who  had  an  interest  in  the  county's  welfare,  and  stated  that  I  would  like 
to  see  peace  and  harmony  between  the  operators  and  their  employees;  and  I  told 
him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  as  a  county  officer  or  citizen  to  bring  about 
a  harmonious  settlement,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  services.  He 
thanked  me  and  said  that  he  recognized  my  good  intentions,  and  that  he  didn't 
know  as  they  had  anything  to  arbitrate.  Then  it  led  up  from  that  time  to  the 
29th  of  April.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  further  trouble  there.  The  sheriff 
had  given  the  protection,  as  I  understand  it;  I  believe  he  protected  the  property; 
and  there  was  no  further  violence  to  my  knowledge  until  the  29th  of  April. 
After  the  29th  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  here;  there  were  no  mobs  and 
no  violence  of  any  kind,  and  the  men,  as  I  understand  it,  went  back  to  their 
employment,  and  all  the  other  mines  were  operating  until  the  permit  system  was 
put  into  effect.  By  that  proclamation  given  to  the  mine  owners  they  were  not  to 
attempt  to  operate  their  mines  unless  the  men  had  permits,  and  that  after  a  cer- 
tain date  all  miners  in  their  employ  must  take  out  permits  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  in  this  county.  I  didn't  think  there  were  any  miners  that  would 
agree  to  sacrifice  their  manhood  and  independence  as  American  citizens  by  sign- 
ing a  permit  for  the  right  to  seek  employment.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  a 
single  mine  in  Shoshone  County  previous  to  this  time  that  had  had  any  trouble 
with  their  employees;  not  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Previous  to  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y"ou  are  speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  this  trouble? — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  this  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  would  affect  the  condition  of  capital  or  labor 
engaged  in  mining  at  this  time?  If  you  do,  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it.  We 
have  gone  over  our  usual  questions  and  this  would  probably  be  just  a  repetition. 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  really  covered  the  ground  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. — A.  I  will 
state  that  during  my  term  of  office  as  assessor  of  the  county,  and  for  the  past  2 
years  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  assessor,  it  has  been  my  experience  with  these 
mining  companies,  without  any  exception,  or  possibly  one  exception,  that  they 
have  all  the  time  resisted  the  assessment  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
assessor.  They  don't  care  to  pay  on  a  fair  valuation  of  their  property,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Now  I  understand  that  this  Bunker  Hill  Company,  in  particular,  has 
made  a  statement  to  the  press  that  §250,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  on 
April  29. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  that  statement.  I  believe  you 
have  had  the  resident  manager  before  your  commission.  The  laws  of  this  State 
require  that  we  shall  assess  the  property  for  its  actual  cash  value,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. When  I  place  my  statement  in  this  case  or  the  case  of  any  individual,  I  ask 
him  what  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  is,  and  he  is  siipposed  to  give  me  the 
actual  cash  value  of  that  property.  Their  swctn  statement  In  this  case  for  this 
year  was  that  the  property  was  worth  $123,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  that  that 
was  the  value  of  all  assessable  property — that  is,  all  improvements.  In  1898  they 
gave  in  as  their  valuation  $119,000,  in  round  numbers:  and  the  assessor  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  like  accepting  that  as  the  valuation,  and  he  went  in  person  with 
myself,  and  we  went  over  the  property  and  we  estimated  it  at  about  $250,000,  or 
thereabouts.  This  year  I  valued  their  property  at  $248,000,  and  since  the  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed  the  commissioners  have  made  a  statement  of  $90,000,  and 
that  has  been  acceptable  to  the  company.  Now  they  claim  that  that  mill  was 
worth  at  least  $100,000;  the  compressor  and  equipments  are  assessed  at  $53,000, 
the  office  building  at  $6,000,  and  a  few  minor  buildings  they  have  left  would  bring 
it  about  $600  more,  which  would  bring  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$248,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  their  mining 
property  and  mill  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  1898  at  $119,000? — A.  By  them;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  do  they  actually  pay  on  them?— A.  They  only 
paid  on  their  own  valuation,  and  refused  to  pay  on  the  valuation  placed  by  the 
assessor  and  classified  by  the  board  of  equalization. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suit  begun? — A.  Yes;  an  injunction  has  been  served  on  me 
enjoining  me  from  selling  this  property  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Q.  The  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of  mines  requires  then  that  you  shall  only 
tax  the  improvements  upon  the  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  mine  itself? — A.  Not  the  mine  itself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  rate  of  taxation  on  mining  improve- 
ments and  other  forms  of  property? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  law  requires  the  property  to  be  assessed  at  its 
full  value,  in  practice  it  never  is? — A.  Yes,  in  general  practice;  but  we  have  tried 
to  bring  every  piece  of  property  up  to  its  full  value — its  actual  value. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the  taxation  subject  as  it  relates 
to  other  companies? — A.  I  find  them  nearly  all  on  the  same  line;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  more  easy  to  deal  with  than  this  one  particular  company. 

Q.  How  about  the  homes  of  the  miners? — A.  Miners  are  taxed,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  everything  their  property  is  worth.  They  cannot  hide  their  little  homes 
like  mining  companies  can  hide  $10,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  machinery. 

Q.  Who  appraises  that? — A.  The  assessor  assesses  the  property  for  an  amount, 
and  the  board  of  equalization  sits  as  a  board  in  July.  The  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, for  the  past  number  of  years,  in  their  dealings  with  them  have  tried  to 
bring  everything  about  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Were  you  a  miner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  share  in  the  belief  which  seems  to  be  entertained  that  politics  has 
had  very  much  to  do  with  the  changed  condition  here? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  They  didn't  remove  you  from  office,  did  they? — 
A.  They  have  not  yet,  no;  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suit  pending  against  you? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  this  injunction  or  restraining  order  in  the  United  States  court,  to 
be  heard  at  Moscow,  restraining  me  from  selling  this  property  according  to  law. 
There  is  no  suit  against  me  as  an  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  What  special  measures,  if  any,  did  Sheriff  Young  take 
looking  to  the  protection  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  property,  after  your 
joint  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge? — A.  The  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies 
in  Wardner,  and  was  there  in  person  to  see  that  no  violence  was  done  to  anyone, 
or  any  property  interfered  with.  I  was  there  for  a  few  days  attending  to  my 
official  duties,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Young  and  his  deputies  looking  around  there,  and 
when  I  left  there  everything  seemed  to  be  just  as  quiet  as  it  is  here  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  I  will  state  that  in  September,  1893,  or  during  that  summer,  or  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  all  the  mines  were  closed  in  this  county,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mine  owners  and  the  railroad  companies  had  some  sort  of  a  discrimination;  at 
least  that  is  what  was  given  out  to  the  public — that  the  freight  rates  were  too 
excessive,  and  the  mine  owners  had  to  shut  their  mines  down  until  they  could  get 
better  freight  rates  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  men  were  all  discharged, 
and  the  mines  closed  down  and  remained  closed  all  that  summer,  or  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  summer. 

There  were  some  lessees  who  were  working  in  some  of  the  mines.  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  Wardner,  because  I  was  there  at  that  time;  and  I 
will  state  about  the  town  I  was  residing  in  at  that  time,  which  I  am  more  familiar 
with.  When  the  mines  started  up,  or  tried  to  start  up,  a  committee  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  went  to  see  the  management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  and  there  was  a  proposition  considered  between  the  management  of  the 
mine  and  the  committee  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  miners'  union  in  existence  at  Wardner;  it  was  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  one  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  management  I  have  with  me, 
signed  by  the  manager  at  this  time,  and  I  will  read  it  if  you  have  no  objections 
(reading) :  • 

"  WARDNER,  IDAHO,  24th  September,  1893. 
"  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  Wardner,  Idaho: 

"At  the  request  of  your  committee,  Messrs.  Devlin  and  Deane,  I  herewith 
respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  two  following  propositions: 

"  First  proposition. — The  wages  of  all  under  ground  men  to  be  the  same.  These 
wages  to  be  based  upon  the  combined  market  prices  of  lead  and  silver.  That  is, 
at  certain  prices  wages  to  be  three  dollars  ($3)  all  around;  at  higher  prices,  wages 
to  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($3.25)  all  around;  and  at  still  higher 
prices,  wages  to  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  all  around.  While  wages 
are  below  $3.50,  board  to  be  $6  per  week;  and  when  wages  are  $3.50,  board  to  be 
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$7  per  week.     The  details  of  this  proposition  to  be  agreed  upon  between  a  com- 
mittee from  your  body  and  Mr.  Bent  and  myself. 

"  Second  proposition. — The  old  wages  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  to 
miners  and  three  dollars  ($3)  to  laborers  to  be  restored,  but  with  no  understand- 
ing that  they  can  be  paid  for  any  length  of  time.  Board  to  be  $7  per  week  as 
before. 

"F.  W.  BRADLEY,  Mgr." 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  committee 
waited  upon  the  management  again  and  they  agreed  upon  another  proposition. 
I  have  not  that  proposition  with  me,  but  I  recollect  well  the  agreement — that 
they  would  pay  $3  and  $3.50  all  around,  and  there  should  be  no  discriminations 
as  to  members  of  organized  labor — that  is,  that  the  company  would  not  discharge 
any  men  because  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  labor  organizations,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  give  members  of  organized  labor  the  first  preference,  and 
especially  those  men  who  were  then  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes;  and  wages  to  be  $3.50 
for  miners  and  $3  for  car  men,  shovelers,  and  laborers;  and  that  they  could  board 
where  they  pleased. 

That  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  an  agreement  was 
signed  to  that  effect,  and  within  2  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  men  accepted 
that  proposition  and  went  to  work  they  were  notified  by  the  company  that  they 
would  have  to  reduce  wages  to  $3  and  $2.50  per  day.  The  men  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Pythian  Hall,  in  Wardner,  and  discussed  the  proposition,  and  sent  a  commit- 
tee to  the  management  of  the  mine  to  inform  them  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
reduction  in  wages.  The  manager,  who  was  also  superintendent  at  that  time, 
telephoned  to  the  manager  at  the  mill  that  the  men  would  not  accept  that  proposi- 
tion and  that  they  were  then  waiting  in  Pythian  Hall  for  an  answer;  the  answer 
came  back  to  tell  the  men  to  go  to  work  again  at  $3  and  $3.50  per  day,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  harmonious  from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  1894,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1894  the  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  received  word  from  Ipsing,  Mich. , 
asking  if  there  was  trouble  still  between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining 
Company  and  its  employees,  and  the  answer  was  sent  back  that  there  was  not  to 
their  knowledge;  then  there  was  a  letter  forwarded  from  Ipsing,  and,  I  think, 
read  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  here.  I  don't  remember  the  man's  name  who  sent 
the  letter,  but  it  was  from  a  member  of  organized  labor  in  this  country.  The  let- 
ter stated  that  the  Bunker  Hill  management  wanted  75  miners,  and  requested 
that  they  be  married  men,  and  agreed  to  give  them  $3. 50  per  day  the  year  around. 
When  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  they  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  this  to  be  a  fact;  that  men  were  being  imported  into  Wardner 
from  outside  places,  and  in  fact  it  was  proven  that  there  had  been  Italians  landed 
in  Castle  Garden  and  railroaded  directly  to  the  town  of  Wardner,  where  they  got 
employment  and  paid  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  for  their  job.  There  was  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  when  this  thing  was  being  investigated  by  the  miners'  union 
in  Wardner  at  that  time.  Of  course,  that  was  in  1894,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
present  difficulty.  The  old  miners  were  being  displaced  as  fast  as  new  men  could 
be  gotten  to  take  their  places. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  that  difficulty? — A.  The  end  of  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  organizations  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  company  to  cease  that 
kind  of  business  and  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  organization,  and 
requested  the  company  to  give  the  men  who  were  then  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  coun- 
try the  first  preference,  as  they  had  agreed  to.  There  was  no  question  about 
wages  whatever;  the  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  scale  of  wages  agreed 
upon  between  them — $3  and  $3.50  per  day;  and  the  men  all  went  out  pending  an 
answer  to  these  questions  submitted  by  their  committee. 

Q.  What  was  the  union  rate  of  wages  in  this  district  when  they  paid  $3  and 
$3.50;  when  the  Bunker  Hill  paid  this? — A.  $3.50  all  around  per  day.  But  the 
union  men  agreed  that  this  other  rate  of  wages  should  prevail  at  the  Bunker 
Hill;  the  Knights  of  Labor  agreed  that  that  rate  of  wages  was  satisfactory  at 
that  time»at  that  mine.  The  Knights  of  Labor  had  lived  faithfully  up  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  them,  and  when  the  request  was  made  of  the 
mine  manager,  as  I  have  stated,  he  said  that  the  board  of  directors  were  part  in 
New  York  and  part  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  asked  until  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  He  requested  further  time  then  until  the  afternoon,  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  time  was  given  by  the  men;  it  was  satisfactory;  and  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  manager  there,  F.  W.  Bradley,  came  to  the  hall  and 
stated  that  his  instructions  from  his  company  were  these:  that  they  proposed 
to  run  their  mine  in  the  same  way  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past  year, 
which  had  been  to  discharge  these  old  employees,  displace  them,  and  get  men  from 
the  outside  to  take  their  places.  And  when  that  answer  was  given  it  was  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  men  voted  to  stay  out  until  such  time  as  that  company  would 
recognize  and  live  up  to  the  agreement  it  had  made  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
There  had  been  no  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  mine  shut  down  and 
would  not  accede  to  the  request  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  mine  remain  shut  down? — A.  It  remained  shut  down  until 
the  following  June,  1895,  and  before  it  opened  up  they  had  circulated  a  petition 
about  the  town  of  Wardner,  in  which  they  stated  that  when  lead  and  silver 
reached  a  certain  figure  they  would  pay  $3  and  $3.50. 

Q.  What  was  the  figure? — A.  If  I  remember  right,  when  100  pounds  of  lead 
and  2£  ounces  of  silver  would  reach  $6  they  would  pa/  the  old  scale  of  wages, 
which  would  be  $3.50  and  $3.  That  was  the  scale  they  had  been  working  under 
at  that  time.  They  circulated  this  petition  ampng  the  storemen  first.  They 
called  for  a  committee  of  the  business  men  of  Wardner  and  met,  I  think,  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  office,  and  they  submitted  that  proposition  to  them,  and  the  business 
men  thought  that  that  was  only  fair.  The  miners  had  not  been  consulted;  never 
asked  anything  about  this  matter.  This  petition  was  sprung  upon  the  business 
men,  and  the  business  men  circulated  this  petition  among  themselves  and  got  all 
that  they  could  induce  to  sign  it,  though  they  never  asked  anybody  whom  they 
thought  belonged  to  the  miners'  union  or  sympathized  with  it.  They  got  outsiders 
to  sign  this  petition — drummers,  and  even  men  in  Minneapolis,  who  were  in  town 
there  on  business,  men  in  British  Columbia,  and  men  who  were  going  through 
Wardner  and  stopped  on  business.  There  were  names  on  that  petition  that  I 
never  knew  anything  about  until  they  came  out  in  the  circular.  The  miners 
were  never  consulted  with  regard  to  this  petition  at  all  until  called  in  consulta- 
tion by  the  company.  The  mine  resumed  on  the  17th  of  June,  I  believe,  under 
the  system  of  $2.50  and  $3  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOED.)  The  petition  was  calculated  to  reduce  wages,  and 
used  by  the  company  to  show  that  the  business  people  were  in  favor  of  it? — 
A.  Yes.  Certain  business  men  who  refused  to  sign  the  petition  were  boycotted 
by  the  company. 

Q.  Have  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2|  ounces  of  silver  ever  reached  $6  since  that 
time? — A.  I  believe  they  have. 

Do  you  know? — A.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied  they  have  more  than  reached  that. 

Have  the  wages  been  raised  since  that  agreement  was  made? — A.  No. 

They  remained  at  $3  and  $2.50? — A.  Yes;  until  the  men  went  out  here  lately. 

Until  the  mill  was  blown  up? — A.  Previous  to  that,  I  guess. 

Never  have  been  raised  since? — A.  When  the  miners  struck,  after  they  went 
out  the  management  said  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50,  but  I  don't  know  that 
they  were. 
Q.  When  was  that? — A.  About  the  25th  or  26th  of  April,  if  I  remember  right. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO,  July  28, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  BARTLETT  SINCLAIR, 

•-  State  Auditor,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  July  28,  1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor 
of  Idaho,  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  address? — A.  My  address  is  Boise, 
Idaho.  I  am  State  auditor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Idaho? — A.  I  came  to  Idaho  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1892. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  Idaho? — A.  I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  conditions  are  very  favorable,  outside  of  this  recent  trouble.  Of 
course,  this  has  disturbed  matters  somewhat,  but  I  think  the  situation  now  is  very 
much  better  than  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  mining  compare  at 
this  time  with  10  or  12  years  ago? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
conditions  that  far  back. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  first  came  to  the  State;  is  mining  as  prosperous  now  as  it 
was  then? — A.  I  could  not  say,  only  in  a  general  way. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  believe  that  mining  is  more  prosperous  now  than 
it  has  been  any  time  since  1892? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  conditions  are  more  sat- 
isfactory now. 

Q.  Satisfactory  to  whom? — A.  To  everybody. 

Q.  Satisfactory  to  the  miners? — A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Have  you  more  men  at  work  now  than  at  any  time  since  1892  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alenes? — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  at  that 
time  and  only  know  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  time  since  1892  when  there  were  more  miners  dissatis- 
fied in  your  State  than  at  the  present  time? — A.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  they  are 
better  satisfied — the  miners  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  you  had  any  shutting  down  of  mines 
recently  in  part  or  in  whole? — A.  Would  you  call  the  recent  conditions  here  a 
closing  down? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  closed  down  or  not. — A.  The  mines  were  not 
in  operation  because  of  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  cause  of  the  closing  down? — A.  I  imagine  it  was  due  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  body  of  criminals  who  had  taken  part  in  the  explosion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  and  the  murder  of  2  men  at  Wardner.  While  that  prose- 
cution was  going  on  the  miners  who  were  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  it  saw  fit 
to  leave  the  State  and  others  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  present  conditions,  in  your  own  way,  what  brought  about 
the  causes,  and  what  you  think  should  be  the  remedies? — A.  I  want  to  state  my 
position  before  I  go  into  any  details  of  that  sort.  When  the  crimes  I  have  alluded 
to  were  reported  to  the  governor,  he  requested  me  to  come  here  and  take  such 
measures  as  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  convict  the  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  those  crimes.  My  time  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way  the  conditions  of  labor  which  these 
unfortunate  men  might  have  considered  causes  for  taking  the'  steps  they  did.  If 
that  information  from  me  is  of  any  value,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  state  it, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  information  you  could  get  from  well-informed  citizens  of 
the  State;  in  fact,  I  have  no  particular  information  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  am  here,  and  always  have  been,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  that  men  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  are  properly  prose- 
cuted; that  is  the  only  mission  I  have  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come? — A.  I  arrived  here  about  the  1st  of  May.  The 
crimes  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  I  left  Boise,  I  think,  that  same  evening. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  martial  law  was  declared? — A.  Martial  law  was 
not  declared  until  I  got  here.  I  had  been  here  2  or  3  days.  I  think  it  was  declared 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  What  general  condition  existed  at  that  time  which  made  it  necessary  to 
declare  martial  law? — A.  This  entire  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
unrest.  The  county  government  was  a  perfect  farce.  Instead  of  the  criminals 
having  been  committed  at  that  time,  they  were  at  large.  The  county  was  infested 
with  a  set  of  incompetent,  corrupt  officials.  No  arrests  had  been  made;  no 
attempt  at  an  arrest  had  been  made.  The  county  was  practically  without  any 
government.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  governor  to  that  effect,  and  in 
words  practically  such  as  I  have  just  employed.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  under  the  civil  law; 
that  the  people  here  who  had  engaged  in  those  crimes  had  received  aid,  and  that 
unless  martial  law  was  declared  and  summary  methods  were  pursued  the  crimi- 
nals would  all  leave  the  country.  I  felt  sure  that  unless  arrests  were  made  at 
once  there  would  be  from  25  to  50  leave  the  State,  and  we  would  never  get  them. 

Q.  Was  the  proclamation  drawn  here  or  at  Boise? — A.  At  Boise. 

Q.  And  signed  here? — A.  It  was  signed  at  Boise. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  the  soldiers  come? — A.  I  think  they  came  about  the  3d 
or  4th. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  were  not  under  martial  law  at  that  time,  were 
you? — A.  I  presume  we  were.  Martial  law  was  declared  on  the  3d  or  4th,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  martial  law  and  the  importation  of  the  soldiers  have  on 
the  conditions  at  that  time? — A.  It  made  it  possible  to  arrest  the  criminals.  -It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  so  without  that  assistance  and  without 
the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  meet  with  any  defenses? — A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  defenses. 
There  was  some  little  resistance,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.  Of  course  I  was  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  them  in  the  arrests  which  were  ordered;  and  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood,  so  far  as  my  observation  will  permit  me  to  speak,  that  the 
soldiers  did  nothing  but  carry  out  the  orders  in  the  arrests  which  were  made 
under  martial  law. 
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Q.  What  general  plan  did  you  adopt  in  making  these  arrests;  identify  the  par- 
ties?— A.  I  simply  advised  them  that,  where  I  discovered  that  the  entire  com- 
munity had  been  engaged  in  the  crime,  the  entire  community,  or  the  male  portion 
of  it,  should  be  arrested.  Those  were  my  orders,  and  I  requested  General  Mer- 
riam  to  assist  me  in  carrying  them  out.  I  appointed  subordinates  to  make  the 
arrests  and,  as  I  before  said,  requested  General  Merriam  and  his  officials,  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  assist  the  State's  deputies. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  you  find  that  participated  in  the  riot  generally? — A. 
About  all  on  Canyon  Creek  and  the  town  of  Mullan. 

Q.  And  indiscriminate  arrests  were  made  in  these  two  communities  among  the 
male  population? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  afterwards,  in  these  two  communities,  who  you  were 
satisfied  did  not  participate  in  the  riot? — A.  Yes;  and  they  were  immediately 
released. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  held  generally  before  a  hearing  was  granted? — A.  I 
adopted  every  means  possible  to  facilitate  their  hearing.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons were  arrested  and  I  conducted  the  hearings  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  where 
there  was  the  slighest  evidence  of  a  man's  innocence,  he  was  released.  I  released 
a  great  many  of  them  that  I  afterwards  had  to  re-arrest — a  number  of  those  that 
were  released  on  simply  a  casual  examination. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  number  arrested? — A.  I  could  not  without 
the  records,  and  I  have  not  them  here.  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  had  no  notice  I 
would  be  requested  to  give  any  testimony  here,  and  if  I  had  and  your  commission 
had  indicated  the  character  of  information  you  wanted  I  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  furnished  it  either  in  regard  to  these  records  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Would  it  probably  amount  to  more  than  400  or  500? — A.  I  could  not  state; 
I  would  not  want  to  be  bound  by  numbers. 

Q.  Just  approximate  it;  it  is  not  material. — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  that  is  retained  at  this  time? — A.  Would 
you  call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  answer,  men  out  on  bond,  under  retention? 

Q.  Anyone  under  bond  I  would  still  consider  under  retention. — A.  I  would  say 
there  were  still  250  or  260  men.  There  are  196  at  Wardner  now. 

Q.  How  many  out  on  bond? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  positively;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  or  50. 

Q.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  130;  somewhere  along  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  adopted  the  permit  system? — A.  I  certainly  adopted  it. 

Q.  Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor? — A.  Yes;  in 
pursuance  of  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  The  point  in  this  connection  is  whether  or  not  the  permit  order  has  not 
exceeded  the  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Whether  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  proclamation  the  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether  or 
not  the  language  of  the  application  for  a  permit  does  not  exceed  and  go  beyond 
the  language  in  the  proclamation? — A.  The  proclamation  and  the  permit  are  the 
works  of  myself.  They  are  both  made  as  one  arrangement,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  inconsistency  in  either.  I  adopted  them  both  and  got  them  up  by  the 
suggestions  of  others,  and  there  is  no  apparent  or  actual  conflict  between  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  commission  was  informed  yesterday  that  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation. — A.  Mr.  Lindley  is  not  the  author  of  the 
proclamation  at  all.  He  assisted  in  the  writing  of  it,  and  I  will  explain  that  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  (Beading  from  proclamation:)  "Certain  organiza- 
tions or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
criminal  in  purpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring  property  to  be 
destroyed  and  murders  to  be  committed,  etc."  In  your  application  for  a  permit 
you  refer  directly  and  specifically  to  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  raised  is  whether  or  not  in  the  application  you  do  not  exceed 
and  go  beyond  the  proclamation  itself? — A.  Not  at  all.  One  is  a  little  more  com- 
prehensive than -the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  there  be  any  other  criminal  organizations  in  Shoshone 
County  they  are  exempted  from  the  application  of  this  system? — A.  Not  at  all. 
I  will  draw  up  a  permit  if  I  see  fit  and  require  them  to  sign  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  so  as  yet? — A.  No,  because  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do 
it.  I  will  say  further  in  regard  to  these  permits  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
had  to  satisfy  the  particular  fancy  of  some  good  man  whom  I  knew  not  to  have 
been  in  that  matter  at  all,  and  to  be  a  good,  law-abiding  citizen — I  have  changed 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  some  particular  fancy  of  his  own. 
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Q.  That  is  not  an  iron-clad  law,  then,  that  is  laid  down? — A.  No.  I  simply  want 
to  keep  that  criminal  element  out,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  and  if  you  gentle- 
men were  to  remain  here  long  perhaps  you  would  understand  it  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us,  if  you  don't  know  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  permit  system  will  keep  the  criminal  element  out  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  noncriminals? — A.  Yes,  I  am  positive  of  it;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  If  this  permit  system  is  continued  we  will  get  rid  of  the  criminal 
element  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  that? — A.  Simply  because  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  exam- 
inations are  conducted  carefully  and  that  no  man  with  criminal  intentions  and 
criminal  methods  is  allowed  to  get  a  permit.  The  first  requirement  when  a  per- 
son applies  for  a  permit  (the  mere  fact  that  a  man  signs  that  application  would 
show  that  he  took  no  part  in  that  particular  crime)  is  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  riots  on  April  29  and  that  he  believes  they  were  carried  on  by  a  criminal 
organization  (which  I  think  the  unions  were  here  in  this  Cceur  d'Alene  country) , 
and  if  he  could  not  so  answer  those  questions  I  ehould  not  issue  him  a  permit. 

Q.  If  he  has  taken  part  in  that  particular  crime  why  not  punish  him  according 
to  law? — A.  He  may  have  done  so  and  the  evidence  may  be  in  the  bosom  of  such 
men  as  our  county  officials,  Young  and  his  ilk.  In  many  cases  probably  we  can 
not  convict  a  man  and  punish  him  by  law  because  we  can  not  get  the  evidence 
or  because  someone  refuses  to  testify.  Another  reason  is  that  the  man  who  has 
the  evidence  may  be  intimidated  by  this  criminal  organization. 

Q.  Suppose  someone  has  taken  part  in  the  commission  of  crime  and  has  escaped 

Eunishment  by  law;  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  the  courts  have  acquitted 
im,  then  you  as  auditor  of  State  are  in  a  position  to  say  whether  he  shall  find 
work  or  not? — A.  No;  not  as  auditor  of  State.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  that. 
There  is  a  distinction.  Not  as  auditor  of  the  State,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
governor. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  the  expression  "  auditor  of  State"  being  used? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly do  in  this  connection. 

Q.  As  representative  of  the  governor  of  this  State,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  he  shall  find  work  in  the  mines  of  this  State  or  not? — A.  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  men  finding  work  in  the  mines.  That  is  a  matter  particu- 
larly with  the  employers. 

Q.  Are  the  employers  free  to  hire  whom  they  please  under  the  permit  system? — 
A.  No.  They  may  only  employ  men  that  are  provided  with  a  permit. 

Q.  Permits  are  secured  through  your  consent  and  can  not  be  secured  without 
it? — A.  Yes;  either  express  or  implied. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  Numerous  parties  coming  before  us  state  that 
they  were  at  their  work  on  the  day  of  this  crime;  that  they  belonged  to  no  miners' 
union,  and  could  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  ren- 
der a  verdict  against  this  organization  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation before  they  can  get  work;  that  is,  in  other  words,  as  citizens  of  the  county 
they  don't  believe  that  the  organization  as  an  organization  is  criminal,  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  put  on  record  as  voluntarily  saying  that  the  organization  is 
criminal,  and  therefore  they  claim  that  it  means  that  they  must  remove  from  this 
district  and  abandon  their  property  if  they  have  any  here;  and  that  the  system 
seemed  to  them  to  be  un-American? — A.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that 
these  men  are  under  no  more  restraint  in  getting  work  now  than  they  were  before 
the  permit  system  was  either  devised  or  enforced.  No  man  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
district  could  secure  work  in  or  about  the  mines  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
union. 

Q.  But  these  men  were  not  and  never  could  be.  For  instance,  we  had  before 
us  men  who  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  union? — A.  So  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  a  good  many  of  them  claim  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
Of  course  they  have  permission  to  change  their  employment;  but  the  moment 
they  do  that  they  are  rearrested,  because  that  class  of  men  we  have  always  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  union. 

Now,  as  regards  the  injustice  of  the  thing,  I  feel  this  way  about  it.  It  is  unusual , 
that  I  know,  but  the  conditions  here  are  very  unusual.  Men,  great  bodies  of 
them  in  their  communities,  armed  and  masked,  themselves  reject  the  civil  law  and 
civil  institutions,  and  commit  crime,  arson,  the  destruction  of  property,  murder, 
and  return  and  the  next  day  go  to  work;  and  I  failed  to  find  one  instance  where 
any  of  these  men  were  discharged  or  called  to  account  by  either  the  local  author- 
ities or  their  employers.  These  are  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  permit 
system  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  there  is  any  condition,  if  there  is  any  sys- 
tem that  will  work  as  well  as  this  permit  system,  or  better,  I  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  adopt  it.  I  think  that  is  the  nuldest  form  that  could  be  adopted  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  these  crimes.  These  things  have  occurred 
here  because  the  law,  as  a  rule,  has  had  no  effect,  and  they  have  inflicted  these 
outrages  and  committed  murders  and  other  crimes  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now 
dealing  with  here  all  over  this  district  with  impunity. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  men,  not  members  of  the  union, 
render  a  verdict  against  the  union? — A.  There  is  a  system  of  permits,  or  applica- 
tions rather;  one  is  for  members  of  the  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  another  is 
for  men  who  have  not  been  members  of  the  union.  The  application  for  nonmem- 
bers  simply  requires  them  to  say  that  they  did  not  assist  in  blowing  up  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mill,  and  that  they  did  not  assist  in  the  killing  of  Cheyne  or 
Smythe,  and  that  they  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  State.  That  is  the  application 
which  men  sign  who  are  not  members  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 
If  any  man  under  the  conditions  which  this  State  is  wrestling  with  here  refuses 
to  sign  that,  I  think  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  against  him,  and  that  he  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  establish  and  promote  a  system  of 
law  and  order. 

Q.  We  have  had  submitted  here  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
union.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  make  it  a  condition  precedent  that  every 
applicant  for  membership  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  orderly. 
Numerous  individual  members  of  the  union  have  been  before  us  and  have  stated 
that  within  their  lodge  they  were  taught  this  and  this  only;  that  while  they  may 
have  criminals  in  their  midst,  who  may  do  these  things  in  the  name  of  the  union, 
the  union  itself  teaches  a  different  doctrine  within  its  halls;  and  they  gave  that 
as  a  reason  why  they  are  not  willing  to  render  a  verdict  against  the  union 
itself  as  a  union,  because  they  say  the  union  teaches  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
done. — A.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  testimony 
that  was  taken  on  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  I  don 'task  you  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  State's  witnesses,  but  I  should  like  to  have  you  familiarize  yourselves 
with  all  the  testimony,  the  testimony  of  the  other  side,  showing  that  they,  as 
unions,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  committing  these  crimes,  for  which  indi- 
viduals are  now  being  prosecuted.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  that  testimony; 
it  speaks  very  much  louder  than  their  simple  statements  here.  What  is  said  in 
their  particular  constitution,  I  don't  know.  They  may  teach  everything  that  is 
good,  but  it  is  their  actions  that  the  State  is  more  deeply  interested  in  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  We  have  resolutions  adopted  by  some  of  the  local 
unions  which  show  just  the  reverse.  Resolutions  have  been  published  in  their 
trades  organ,  I  believe,  and  in  other  papers,  in  which  the  local  union  offers  its 
assistance  in  apprehending  those  who  have  committed  crime? — A.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  Resolutions  against  it  in  language  as  strong  as  it  possibly  can  be  made.  We 
have  that  testimony.  Have  you  known  of  it? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If 
there  has  been  anything  of  the  sort  done  in  a  bona  fide  way,  I  should  have  known 
of  it.  I  should  have  known  something  about  it  by  reason  of  their  actions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.  )  That  does  not  apply  to  this  immediate  difficulty, 
but  to  some  former  troubles. — A.  I  didn't  think  so.  I  want  to  say.  further,  that 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  unions.  I  have  advocated  them  ever  since  I 
knew  what  a  union  meant.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  things  that  a 
laboring  man  must  do,  to  go  Into  a  union  to  protect  his  interests;  I  think  he 
should  do  that  religiously;  I  have  held  it,  and  I  believe  it  is  right  that  he  should 
do  it.  I  have  held  to  that  opinion  sincerely.  I  have  been  advocating  it  in  the 
last  campaign,  and  the  one  before  that,  and  I  propose  to  continue  the  same 
advocacy.  But  I  want  people  to  try  and  distinguish  between  crime  and  unionism. 

Q.  Are  many  miners  taking  advantage  of  the  permit  system? — A.  Yes;  a  great 
many. 

Q.  Many  of  the  union  men? — A.  I  would  not  say  many;  there  are  some.  Now, 
of  course,  this  matter  is  largely  delegated  to  others,  but  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  world,  and 
who  are  free  from  every  prejudice;  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  frequently  about 
it  and  told  them  the  objects  sought  by  it;  that  it  was  to  establish  a  better  order 
of  things  about  here  and  nothing  more.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  order 
restored  and  business  started  here  again  as  the  miner?  are  or  could  possibly  be. 
We  want  to  see  the  criminals  prosecuted,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  oppressive.  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  innocent  man  suffer,  and  any  broad-minded  man  must  see 
the  difficulty  we  have  been  laboring  tinder,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  this  crime 
was  committed  more  or  less  directly  by  from  1,000  to  1,200  men.  These  things 
must  be  all  borne  in  mind. 

Q.  Now,  another  serious  charge  that  has  been  brought  before  us  is  the  abuses 
of  the  military  power.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  man  who  presided  over  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  miners'  union  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  at  Burke,  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  stationed  soldiers  at  the  door,  came  up  and  gave  the  pump  men  10  minutes 
within  which  to  consent  to  go  back  to  work,  or  they  would  be  put  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  came  and  stated  that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  work  by  the  United 
States  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  practically.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  occurrence? — A.  No  report  was  ever  made  to  me  about  it.  I  heard  the 
same  thing,  but  never  in  an  official  way  at  all.  I  heard  it.  however,  with  some 
slight  modification.  The  members  of  the  miners'  union  had  passed  resolutions 
ordering  these  men  out,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  pumps  under  some  form  of 
punishment  known  to  the  order,  but  unknown  to  me.  And  when  Lieutenant 
Lyons  heard  this  he  immediately  requested  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
union  be  called,  and  he  and  the  manager  addressed  them.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  State  law  to  threaten  these  men  unless  they  left  their  pumps,  and 
assured  the  union  men  who  had  passed  these  resolutions  that  if  the  resolutions 
were  not  rescinded  and  these  threats  withdrawn  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  law,  and  would  perhaps  meet  with  some  difficulty.  That  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.  You,  of  course,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  men,  and 
very  likely  they  would  tell  you  more  than  they  would  me.  But  that  is  the  story 
as  told  to  me  in  a  conversational  way,  as  I  have  related  it. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  after  he  had  gathered  the  meeting  he  went  in  front 
of  them  and  stated  that  his  orders  were  to  protect  that  mine  against  fire,  against 
water,  or  any  other  destruction,  and  that,  "  by  G— d  he  was  going  to  do  it  if  he 
had  to  do  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  he  would  give  them  just  10 
minutes  to  return  to  the  pumps." — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BATCHFORD.)  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  an  official  report 
of  that  from  the  officer  who  is  charged  with  this  violation  of  justice  in  case  such 
violation  was  committed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  officer? — A.  It  is  not  likely. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  would  report  against  themselves,  is  it? — A.  No;  I 
want  to  say  that  so  far  as  Lieutenant  Lyons  is  concerned,  he  is  very  capable,  and 
a  man  of  great  discretion,  and  if  an  order  for  these  men  to  return  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  was  ever  issued  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  a  report  from  the  other  side? — A.  If 
they  had  told  me  that  Lieutenant  Lyons,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  work,  I  should  have  examined  into  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  strained  relations  between  you  and  them  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  make  a  report  to  you  even  if  it  were  true? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
relations  being  strained.  They  have  talked  very  freely  to  me. 

Q.  Union  miners? — A.  There  has  never  been  an  unkind  word  about  my  conduct 
here  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  been  in  the  country  since  the  1st  of  May.  I 
have  been  up  the  canyon  by  night  and  by  day  and  without  a  guard  and  I  have 
never  once  been  insulted. 

Q.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  relations  were  strained. — A.  I  don't  know 
it  from  anything  I  have  seen.  As  I  have  said,  there  has  not  been  an  unkind  word 
either  in  my  hearing  or  about  me  by  any  of  them.  I  have  mingled  with  them  in 
the  prison  and  in  their  homes  and  anywhere  else  I  saw  fit  without  the  slightest 
fear  and  without  an  insult  of  any  nature  from  any  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Another  charge  or  bitter  complaint  came  from 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Stephenson,  of  Gem,  who  states  that  a  man  up  there  assaulted 
a  woman  and  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial,  and  was  taken  from  him  by  a 
deputy,  who  ordered  him  not  to  try  him.  As  he  had  arrested  him  first,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  the  deputy  returned  the  man,  but  another 
deputy  immediately  stepped  in  and  informed  the  justice  that  if  he  cinched  that 
man  he  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  said  that  the  man  pleaded  guilty,  but 
that  he  dare  not  pass  sentence  upon  him,  so  he  adjourned  his  court  and  let  him 
go.  Have  you  had  any  report  of  a  condition  of  that  kind? — A.  I  have  had  a 
report  of  what  must  have  been  the  same  incident,  but  it  is  so  entirely  different 
that  I  can  scarcely  recognize  the  case.  There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county,  at  Burke  or  Gem,  I  have  forgotten  which,  by  the  name  of  Stephenson, 
who  was  arrested  under  these  conditions  and  circumstances:  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  nonunion  men  had  secured  a  permit  and  went  up  in  that  part  of  the 
county  seeking  work,  but  the  mines  were  not  ready  then  to  engage  any  more 
help,  and  while  he  was  lounging  about  the  streets  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  work  some  lady  in  the  community  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant — not  for  an  assault,  but  as  a  vagrant — and  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe 
he  was  imprisoned  somewhere  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  brought  into  the 
justice  court,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  justice  court 
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assaulted  him.  It  seems  he  didn't  remove  his  hat  when  he  entered  the  court  as 
quickly  as  the  justice  thought  he  should  have  done,  and  it  was  knocked  from  his 
head.  One  of  the  deputies  observed  the  assault  and  warned  them  that  a  nonunion 
man  was  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  it  the  State  would  interfere.  I  believe  the  man  was  sentenced,  although  the 
lady  was  not  there.  Growing  out  of  that,  the  justice  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  Wardner,  and  after  an  examination  he  was  released.  Now  that  was  some 
time  ago.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  must  have  been 
a  month  ago.  It  may  be  another  case  and  another  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  the  examination  he  got  at  Wardner  go  to  show 
that  the  statement  of  the  case  you  have  now  made  is  true? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
fully  in  the  statement  just  as  I  have  made  it. 

Q.  Why  was  he  acquitted? — A.  I  did  not  think  he  could  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  He  gives  this  version  of  it:  That  the  man  hung 
around  a  private  house  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  there  and  to  go  away,  and  he  refused  to  go  away,  and 
she  came  down  and  got  out  a  warrant  for  him.  They  brought  him  into  court; 
asked  him  his  name.  First  they  told  him  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  didn't  look  at  anyone.  They  asked  him  his  name  and  he  made  no  reply; 
asked  him  if  he  could  talk  English  and  he  didn't  say  a  word,  and  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  cap  and  that  he  did  it  in  a  orderly,  quiet  way.  Then 
they  sent  him,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  the  calaboose,  or  whatever  they  had, 
until  morning.  They  brought  him  back  the  next  morning  and  asked  him  these 
questions  again,  and  he  never  gave  any  kind  of  a  reply  whatever.  He  was  then 
fined  $20  for  contempt  of  court  and  sent  to  jail.  The  justice  told  us  he  (the  jus- 
tice) was  about  65  years  old,  and  that  for  some  reason  unknown  to  him  he  was 
taken  and  put  in  the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  19  days.  That  was  his  statement,  as 
I  remember  it. — A.  It  must  have  been  the  same  case  I  have  in  mind,  but  the 
version  you  have  had  is,  I  think,  a  perverted  one. 

Q.  This  was  the  statement  of  the  justice  himself  ? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  in 
all  cases  where  I  have  thought  injustice  was  being  done,  as  soou  as  it  cotild  be 
done  the  remedy  was  applied. 

Q.  Now,  he  claims  also  that  no  charge  was  made  against  him  ? — A.  I  presume 
when  he  was  arrested  the  deputy  informed  him  that  what  he  was  doing  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  law;  that  he  disregarded  the  law  by  imprisoning  a  man 
on  such  a  frivolous  charge  as  I  am  informed  was  made  against  the  unfortunate 
nonunion  man  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time.  He 
was  probably  informed  that  such  acts  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  State. 
That  would  have  been  the  charge  the  deputy  very  likely  would  have  made.  I 
have  been  very  careful  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  deputies  to  get  good 
men,  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  enforce  the  orders  and  declarations  which 
are  necessary  under  a  system  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Now,  many  have  been  before  us  and  have  sworn  that  they  were  at  work  on 
the  day  of  the  riot  and  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that  they  were  taken  down  to 
Wardner  and  kept  without  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours. — A.  Well,  all 
1  have  to  say  in  reference  to  that  is  that  unless  they  were  sick  and  unable  to  eat 
they  are  infamous  liars.  There  is  no  other  term  to  characterize  such  men;  they 
are  infamous  liars.  On  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  food  and  shelter  have 
been  very  much  better  than  they  could  have  secured  in  any  other  prison  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  or,  for  that  matter,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Northwest. 

Q.  Some  of  them  stated  they  were  kept  in  a  box  car  36  hours;  that  they  begged 
for  water  and  the  negro  soldiers  laughed  at  them,  abused  them,  would  not  take 
their  requests  to  the  officer,  and  that  there  was  great  suffering. — A.  That  is  all 
arrant  nonsense;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  The  suffering  testified  to  was  right  in  the  beginning,  when  the  box  cars  were 
used  for  prisoners? — A.  That  must  have  been  the  early  part  of  May.  The  question 
confronted  me  right  there  whether  it  would  be  best  to  crowd  these  men  in  a  very 
large  barn,  a  2-story  barn  that  had  been  cleaned  and  properly  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  cars 
until  we  built  a  stockade,  what  is  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  which  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  will  see  to-morrow.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
in  the  box  cars  until  everything  could  be  arranged,  although  if  they  preferred 
they  could  go  in  the  barn.  Of  their  own  choice  a  number  of  them  remained 
in  these  box  cars,  but  just  as  soon  as  accommodations  could  be  made  for  them 
elsewhere  it  was  done.  I  never  even  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
food  or  water  until  this  present  moment.  If  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  I 
know  it  must  have  been  in  the  beginning;  that  is,  when  the  crowd  came  in.  I 
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went  aronnd  among  them,  visited  them  in  prison  and  at  the  box  cars  when  it  was 
at  all  possible,  and  inquired  if  they  were  getting  what  they  wanted  to  eat,  and  as 
for  drink,  they  could  have  had  all  the  water  they  wanted.  I  don't  think  it  was 
water  they  wanted. 

Q.  We  have  had  numerous  men  before  us — they  seemed  fair,  and  would  nat- 
urally make  a  good  impression  anywhere — who  have  said  that  in  the  beginning 
they  were  taken  down,  say,  one  afternoon,  and  had  no  food  or  water  until  the 
next  afternoon. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  these  men  you  speak  of.  Were 
they  arrested  in  the  crowd? 

Q.  They  were  in  the  general  gathering  in. — A.  "W  ell,  it  is  absolutely  false. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Were  they  fed  in  the  box  cars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  box  cars  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  out  of  the  other  places  in  which  they  were  imprisoned? — A.  Yes;  they 
were  allowed  to  get  out  and  take  more  or  less  exercise;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  thought  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be  in  the  box  cars  than  in 
the  barn. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Well,  numerous  ones  have  testified  that  in  the 
beginning  they  were  confined  in  these  close  places. — A.  The  doors  were  all  opened 
between. 

Q.  They  claim  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  answer  a  call  of 
nature. — A.  That  is  false. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  compelled  to  perform  these  offices  right  in  where  they 
slept. — A.  That  is  false,  absolutely  false.  These  men — you  can  tell  by  their  bear- 
ing that  they  are  not  modest,  and  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated  anything  of 
the  sort  without  making  a  complaint.  They  are  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
speak  freely.  They  are  not  a  class  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  holding  their 
tongues.  There  was  no  intimidation;  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  these 
complaints. 

Q.  These  same  men  didn't  hesitate  to  compliment  the  subsequent  conduct,  and 
many  of  them  didn't  claim  that  anything  occurred  with  them  personally,  but 
that  it  was  with  others.  They  claimed  that  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  beginning 
were  very  tyrannical. — A.  I  never  heard  about  that.  I  saw  some  newspaper  talk 
about  it,  but  I  could  not  see  anything  that  would  justify  that  complaint.  If 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind  I  never  observed  it.  They  were  instructed  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  orders,  and  cruelty  was  not  practiced — not  under  my  obser- 
vation. I  didn't  see  anything  approaching  it  on  the  part  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  I  think  these  gentlemen  who  were  before  you  must  have  misrepresented 
the  situation  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Were  any  of  the  men  bayoneted  by  the  troops  at 
any  time  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No;  nor  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  would  have  learned  of  it? — A.  I  don't  hesitate  to  swear 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  One  man  swore  to  it  that  they  kept  him  and 
another  man  in  the  guardhouse  for  5  days,  forbidding  them  to  speak  to  one 
another  at  all;  that  they  put  one  in  one  corner  and  another  in  another;  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  associate  and  he  called  him  by  name  and  started  to 
say  something  to  him,  and  a  negro  ran  in  with  a  bayonet,  and  while  he  didn't  strike 
him  he  warned  him  that  if  there  was  a  word  passed  between  them  it  would  be  very 
hard  with  them,  and  that  they  were  kept  there  for  5  days,  and  while  the  order  was 
never  withdrawn  they  gradually  got  to  talking,  and  by  and  by  there  was  nothing 
said  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  How  these  men  got  their 
relative  stories  or  their  information  I  don't  claim  to  know.  That  is  something  I 
never  heard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  among  a  great  many  men  like  that  many  things  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened  that  you  would  not  have  heard  about? — A.  It  may  be  so 
if  there  was  any  desire  to  keep  it  from  me,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  to  keep  anything  secret  from  me.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason 
why  they  should. 

Q.  The  story  came  before  us  to-day  that  a  man  working  in  the  kitchen  was 
ordered  out  to  work  on  the  house,  and  he  replied  to  the  negro  who  ordered  him  out 
that  his  orders  were  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  the  negro  ran  him  with  the 
bayonet;  that  while  it  didn't  cut  his  flesh,  it  went  through  his  clothes  and  cut  his 
suspenders.  Did  you  ever  learn  of  that  incident? — A.  I  hardly  credit  these  things, 
I  never  heard  of  it  at  all.  When  I  have  heard  of  any  complaints,  I  have  looked 
into  them  to  see  just  what  occurred,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  could  have  happened  without  my  hearing  of  it.  The  complaint 
would  have  been  made  to  me  directly,  and  I  should  have  reported  it  at  once  to  the 
military  authorities  and  the  subordinate  would  have  been  properly  punished. 
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Q.  Are  you  very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes ; 
I  ought  to  be ;  I  am  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  I  know  him  very  well,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  his  nature,  if  you  give  him  a  little  authority,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse 
it  ? — A.  I  have  observed  that  in  cases ;  yes. 

Q.  Some  of  these  persons  before  us,  complaining  of  the  conditions,  gave  appar- 
ently sincere  evidence.  They  have  detailed  some  great  indignities,  and  they 
appeared  like  good  men. — A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  vindication  of  the 
United  States  troops,  that  the  arrests  were  numerous  and  that  the  men  arrested 
were  not  used  to  restraint.  Anything  approaching  discipline  impresses  them  as 
an  indignity,  and  they  were  more  apt  to  make  complaint  at  first  than  later,  when 
they  became  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  restraint  which  an  imprisoned  condition 
imposes.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  frequent  charges  made  against 
these  troops. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  soldiers  at  that  time,  from  the  character  of  the 
men  they  thought  they  were  dealing  with,  thought  they  would  have  to  be  very 
harsh? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  there  was 
any  conduct  which  could  be  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Q.  You  say  if  these  abuses  occurred  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main 
officers? — A.  They  were  without  the  knowledge  of  those  in  my  immediate  confi- 
dence or  the  officers,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD).  Have  you  an  attorney-general  in  this  State? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  look  after  matters  of  this 
kind? — A.  Yes,  and  he  is  performing  his  duties  very  faithfully. 

Q.  When  a  disturbance  arises  in  any  part  of  the  State  is  it  not  one  of  the 
requirements  of  his  office  that  he  take  the  matter  in  charge  under  the  State 
troops? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  adjutant-general,  I  should  say? — A.  No,  not  necessarily.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  governor  to  delegate  to  whom  he  pleases. 

Q.  Has  the  adjutant-general  not  the  control  of  the  State  troops  under  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  your  State?  Is  he  not  the  natural  commander  under  the  laws 
and  constitution? — A.  He  would  be,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  when  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  occurred  we  had  no  troops;  the  State  of  Idaho  was  without  troops; 
the  State  troops  were  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  we  had  sent  them  all  there.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  outbreak  occurred  because  it  was  thought  it  was  a 
most  opportune  time. 

Q.  You  had  no  troops  in  the  State? — A.  None  whatever;  not  even  a  company. 

Q.  The  governor  of  your  State  applied  for  the  Federal  troops,  did  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  event  was  it  not  naturally  the  duty  of  the  adjutant-general  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  command  the  State  troops,  is  he  not? — A.  But  not  the  Fed- 
eral troops. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  of  this  county  apply  to  the  governor  for  protection? — A.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  not  even  reply  to  our  telegrams  for  a  fair  statement  of 
the  conditions  up  here,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  the  wires  were  cut. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  this  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  not  expected? — A.  The  night  the  troops  came  in  I  was  prepared  for 
another  attack  by  the  dynamiters  from  Canyon  Creek.  The  troops  must  have 
come  in  on  the  second.  There  was  a  rumor  that  we  had  caused  the  arrest  of  one 
man — that  was  the  first  arrest  made — who  had  been  seen  in  the  mob  masked, 
and  the  rumor  spread  abroad  at  once  that  the  men  who  had  blown  up  the  mill 
and  killed  these  two  nonunion  men  were  coming  down  from  the  canyon  to 
capture  and  retake  this  prisoner.  At  first  I  tried  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  I  was  then  at  Wardner.  But  they  seemed  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  desperate  character  of  these  men  than  I  was,  and  told  me  it 
was  very  unwise  to  remain  there,  and  that  they  would  not  do  it.  So,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  informed  the  commander,  Captain  Boehelor,  that  such  an 
attempt  might  be  made.  He  had  75  soldiers.  I  also  sent  word  up  the  canyon 
for  all  the  able-bodied  men  to  secure  arms  and  be  ready  to  come  when  they 
were  called,  and  if  the  matter  developed  into  a  first-class  warfare  we  would  be 
prepared  for  them.  That  apprehension  prevailed  for  two  or  three  hours.  I 
tried  to  communicate  over  the  wires,  first  by  telephone  and  then  by  telegraph, 
with  Wallace,  but  the  wires  had  been  cut  or  broken.  It  afterwards  developed 
that  a  tree  had  fallen  and  broken  the  wires,  and  we  could  not  have  any  commu- 
nication with  Wallace.  That  gave  the  apprehension  weight.  We  then  felt 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  the  general  plan  of  their  campaign  to  cut  these  wires  and 
come  down  on  us  as  they  had  done  before.  We  sat  up  until  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  some  armed  men  there  in  case  they  came  down,  but  they  did 
not  come.  The  next  day  I  had  a  little  uneasiness.  I  saw  20  men  scaling 
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one  of  the  mountains,  I  could  see  them  quite  distinctly.  They  were  armed  but 
not  masked,  and  I  thought  perhaps  that  foreboded  evil  and  kept  ready  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them  if  they  called.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  incidents,  I 
never  really  anticipated  an  attack  of  any  sort. 

Q.  And  these  two  exceptions  proved  to  be  simply  suppositions? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  all.  Nothing  came  of  them.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  at  violence 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  You  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  local  or  county  authorities  here  made 
no  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  the  violators  or  criminals? — A.  None  whatever. 

S.  And  that,  to  some  extent,  justified  the  action  you  have  taken? — A.  Yes.    I 
say  that  is  one  link  in  the  chain. 

Q.  How  much  time  had  elapsed  between  the  time  martial  law  was  declared 
and  the  arrival  of  the  troops  here? — A.  I  think  martial  law  was  declared  on  the 
3d  or  4th. 

Q.  The  soldiers  arrived  here  before  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  May  2? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the  commission  of  the  crimes  and  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  was  rather  short  to  expect  arrests,  was  it  not — from  April 
29  to  May  2? — A.  I  will  say  this:  The  general  supposition  prevailed  that  martial 
law  had  been  declared  a  day  or  two  before  it  really  had  been.  That  impression  I 
never  corrected;  I  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  I  did  nothing  to  correct  that 
impression  or  to  give  it  weight  or  currency. 

Q.  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  number  of  arrests  between  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed  and  the  time  the  troops  arrived  here? — A.  There  might 
have  been  some  arrests  made  if  the  sheriff  had  had  an  ordinary  amount  of  cour- 
age or  ability.  He  might  have  had  a  great  many  arrests  made  if  he  had  known 
his  duties  and  had  not  been  an  absolute  incompetent.  If  the  county  commis- 
sioners had  been  worthy  of  the  name,  there  would  have  been  some  steps  taken  to 
arrest  these  men,  and  we  would  nave  been  in  better  shape  to-day  for  the  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  really  guilty  parties  than  we  are.  They  permitted  them  to 
escape,  and,  I  believe,  knowingly.  I  exempt  no  county  officer,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  France  and  the  recorder,  who,  I  suppose,  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  since  the  Federal  troops  have  been  here,  since  the  2d  of  May,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  no  further  destruction  of  property  was  contemplated? — A.  I 
will  not  say  contemplated,  but  not  attempted. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  rumored,  but  those  rumors  were  unfounded? — A.  They 
developed  to  be  unfounded. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  I  will  ask  you  why  the  Federal  troops  are  retained 
here? — A.  Their  object  is  to  maintain  order  and  assist  the  State  authorities  in 
the  protection  of  personal  rights  and  property  rights,  which,  I  think,  would  be 
impossible  without  the  troops. 

Q.  You  believe  that? — A.  I  fully  believe  it.  Personal  and  property  rights 
would  be  endangered  without  the  troops. 

Q.  And  law  and  order  would  be  jeopardized? — A.  Yes;  jeopardized. 

Q.  Without  the  troops? — A.  Yes.  If  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  citizens  who  to-day  give  dignity  to  the  laboring  fraternities  of 
the  Cceur  d'Alenes  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  prosecuting  the  violators  of  the  law  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
apprehend  them,  which,  I  presume,  no  good  citizen  will  object  to;  but  let  me  ask 
in  that  connection  whether  you  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  incarcerate 
men  in  prison  for  various  periods — from  1  day,  I  believe,  to  70  or  75  days  has  been 
the  testimony  we  have  received — without  preferring  a  charge  against  them  or 
giving  them  a  trial? — A.  On  the  contrary  nothing  of  that  sort  has  been  done. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  grand  jury  could  be  found  and  the  courts  set  in  motion  these  men 
were  indicted.  Those  who  were  not  indicted  were  either  permitted  at  that  time 
to  go  or  had  been  discharged  before.  As  soon  as  their  case  could  be  reached  they 
were  discharged.  The  men  there  now — the  men  there  since  the  court  convened 
and  the  grand  jury  returned  its  verdict — with  the  possible  exception  of  two,  are 
either  under  indictment  or  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  some  cases  where  men  have  been  incarcerated  for  76  days 
without  a  charge  being  preferred  or  without  a  trial  being  given? — A.  I  know  of 
no  such  case. 

Q.  Would  you  know  of  such  a  case  if  it  occurred? — A.  I  think  I  would.  The 
question  of  not  being  charged  with  a  crime  seems  to  hurt  some  of  them  very 
considerably.  I  know  of  no  case  of  that  sort  at  all.  They  have  made  complaints 
to  me  that  they  were  not  charged  with  crime.  One  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
under  indictment  for  murder  at  that  time,  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make 
that  public;  and  the  unfortunate  man  complained  bitterly  because  he  was  not 
charged  with  crime.  It  was  thought  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  justice  to  keep 
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that  secret  fora  very  short  period,  not  more  than  a  day  or  so.  Of  course,  you 
understand  the  duties  which  I  have  had  to  perform  have  kept  me  on  the  jump 
all  the  time.  My  duties  have  been  various  and  onerous,  and  of  course  some 
particular  thing  might  have  existed  and  I  would  not  know  anything  about  it; 
but  I  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  prison  all  of  the  time,  and  I  think  such  a  thing  as 
you  have  mentioned  would  have  come  to  my  attention;  and  while  I  say  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  case,  or  anything  approaching  it,  it  may  be  that 
while  I  know  of  no  such  case  it  might  exist.  The  attorneys  would  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  It  may  be  that  when  the  grand  jury  made  its  report,  men 
might  have  been  held  there,  as  is  frequently  done  in  civil  courts;  the  grand  jury 
may  have  failed  to  return  their  bills  and  they  were  held;  that  may  have  been  the 
case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Were  you  holding  these  prisoners  to  await  action  by  the 
grand  jury? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  prisoners  are  now  held  who  still  believe  that  no  charge 
has  been  preferred  against  them,  but  who  are  indicted? — A.  No.  They  under- 
stand the  situation  now,  since  the  grand  jury  reported  and  Federal  Judge  Beatty 
made  an  order  for  all  prisoners  indicted  in  the  Federal  courts.  Here  is  another 
thing  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  something  like  300  or  400  indictments  issued 
from  the  Federal  court  against  these  men  herein  this  district.  These  men  are  held 
as  Federal  prisoners,  and  as  I  have  been  representing  the  State  of  Idaho,  assisted 
by  the  Federal  troops,  we  took  them  and  are  holding  them  for  the  Federal  court. 

Q.  Do  they  know  that? — A.  Yes;  they  know  that.  There  are  over  400  indict- 
ments of  the  Federal  court  against  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  indictments  have  been 
returned  by  the  grand  jury  which  have  been  sealed  up  and  are  not  known  to  the 
prisoners  indicted  or  to  the  public  either? — A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  case  in  civil 
courts — in  this  court,  and  in  the  Federal  court,  and  every  other  court  in  the  world, 
I  presume. 

Q.  About  18  of  these  indictments? — A.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  more  than  that; 
I  presume  there  are  two  or  three  hundred.  It  would  not  be  well  to  let  the  public 
know,  because  these  men  would  get  away. 

Q.  As  to  these  two  or  three  hundred  indictments,  are  any  of  the  men  now  in 
the  pen? — A.  They  are  under  indictment,  the  bulk  of  them,  I  presume;  just  how 
many  are  not,  I  don't  know.  For  instance,  there  is  1  man  in  prison  there  for 
improper  use  of  the  American  flag.  He  draped  it  and  hung  it  at  half-mast.  That 
was  a  military  arrest.  He  is  now  kept  there.  There  are  others  there  for  inciting  a 
violation  of  the  proclamation  and  orders  and  laws  existing  under  the  martial  law. 
There  are  many  conceded  desperate  characters  held  as  military  prisoners — men 
resolved  to  defy  and  oppose  martial  law.  Some  of  them  while  at  large  urge  mili- 
tary opposition,  and  their  freedom  is  dangerous  to  the  district. 

Q.  Are  the  great  bulk  of  them  indicted  by  either  the  Federal  or  the  circuit 
court? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  say  a  great  many  of  them  are.  I  know  of  none  except 
that  one  I  have  spoken  of  and  one  man  that  was  arrested  here  recently  for  inciting 
some  of  the  newcomers  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  is  made  a  crime  under 
our  statutes,  and  those  are  held  as  military  prisoners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  at  any  time  called  upon  any  of  these  pris- 
oners and  intimated  to  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  might  have  their 
liberty  if  they  would  give  certain  testimony  against  certain  other  men? — A.  No; 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  trust  no  such  intimation  has  been  made  or  will  be  made. 

Q.  Since  testimony  has  been  has  been  given  along  certain  lines,  I  thought  it  but 
fair  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  refute  it. — A.  And  I  ask  you  if  such  a  charge 
has  been  made? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  think  so. 

The  WITNESS.  Are  you  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  remember. 

The  WITNESS.  No;  I  don't  think  you  do. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  think  such  a  charge  was  made. 

The  WITNESS.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  It  was  not  given  by  witnesses;  it  was  given  in  an 
informal  discussion.  Was  it  done  by  any  subordinate  officer,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  No.  I  have  treated  these  men  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  greatest  consid- 
eration. I  have  put  no  improper  question  to  them,  and  I  would  not  even  permit 
any  of  them  to  incriminate  themselves.  Eveiything  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  law  and  order.  These  men  have  come  to  me  and  broached 
the  subject  of  turning  State's  evidence,  and  I  have  warned  them  of  the  conse- 
quences if  they  did  it.  I  have  always  done  that  and  these  things  ought  not  to  be 
intimated  against  me,  because  it  is  entirely  unfair.  I  want  to  be  fair  with 
everyone. 
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Q.  You  stated  that  during  the  time  in  which  crime  has  been  committed  to  some 
extent,  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  went,  were  any  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  those  crimes  discharged  or  punished  by  the  mining  companies. — A. 
I  never  knew  of  a  man  being  discharged. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  the  mine  owners  in  that  regard? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have;  but  I  think  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  ever  done  I  would 
have  known  of  it.  I  took  that  for  granted,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  from  both  sides,  and  it  is  very  full,  and  in  one  case  a 
mine  owner  testified  that  some  men  were  discharged  by  him  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  committed  crime. — A.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  discharging  union  men? 

Q.  I  refer  to  what  took  place  probably  4  years  ago. — A.  I  was  referring  to 
this  particular  time.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  As  I  told  you,  my 
acquaintance  only  dates  from  my  arrival  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  The  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  state  whether  or  not  these  violators  were  punished  by 
discharge  prior  to  that  time? — A.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  It  is  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  accepted  as  the  truth. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  that 
property  being  from  1,000  to  1,200? — A.  That  is  the  accepted  number.  I  think 
there  are  some  who  could  testify  on  that  point  with  greater  accuracy  than  I  could; 
some  in  this  room,  who  saw  the  crowd. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  portion  or  any  portion  of  them  was  there  as  sight- 
seers?— A.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  At  first  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
great  many  innocent  men  came  down,  but  as  the  evidence  has  developed  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  I  had  at  first  thought. 
I  believe  that  the  ringleaders  brought  down  a  great  many  men  under  the  false 
assumption  that  no  crime  was  contemplated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
actions  in  the  crowd,  and  by  the  mixing  up  of  these  unfortunate  fellows  in  the 
crowd.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  innocent  and  who  were  ignorant  of  what  the  unions  had  resolved  to  do.  I 
believe  that  thoroughly.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  satisfied  the  unions  had  taken  action  along  these  lines? — A.  I 
don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  Can  you  prove  it  by  any  resolution  or  anything  they  have  done? — A.  Abso- 
lutely; yes. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  it  to  this  commission? — A.  I  would  be  pleased  to.  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran,  which  has  just  terminated  with  his  con- 
viction. I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  evidence.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  the  evidence  in  that  case  that  we  want.  We  want 
positive  proof  from  you.  We  want  what  you  believe  to  be  true. — A.  Well,  I  am 
telling  you  that  I  believe  it  was  a  criminal  organization.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  evidence  in  the  Corcoran  case  proves  it.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
my  mind.  That  evidence  proves  it  to  any  impartial  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  calculated  as  to  the  real  number  of  violators? — A. 
No;  I  can  only  form  an  opinion.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  must 
have  been  at  least  between  300  and  400  who  ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in 
one  of  the  degrees,  or  for  arson,  and  perhaps  700  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  I  take  it, 
and  not  General  Merriam,  are  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  under  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs  in  this  county,  are  you  not? — A.  I  should  not  want 
to  make  that  statement. 

Q.  Why  I  asked  you  the  question  is  this:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse  heaped 
upon  General  Merriam  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  what  has  been  done 
here.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor, 
are  responsible  for  what  has  been  done? — A.  I  think  I  understand  the  question. 
There  has  been  no  order  that  I  have  made  that  General  Merriam  has  not  carried 
out.  I  know  of  no  public  act  of  his  wherein  he  has  failed  to  carry  out  any 
request  that  I  have  made  of  him.  I  know  of  no  single  instance  where  General 
Merriam  has  done  anything  more  than  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  State  laws. 

Q.  In  short,  then,  General  Merriam  has  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  State  offi- 
cials?— A.  He  has  certainly  carried  out  every  request  that  I  have  made  of  him. 
I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  instance  where  he  has  gone  beyond  it.  He  informed 
me  when  he  came  what  his  instructions  were  from  the  War  Department,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  have  kept  within  the  lines  of  those  instructions,  and 
have  asked  him  to  do  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  instruc- 
tions. 
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Q.  And  when  the  military  regime  shall  be  abolished  in  this  district,  it  will  be 
when  you  and  the  governor  believe  that  the  county  officials  can  take  care  of  law 
and  order  in  this  country? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  the  governor 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  my  suggestions  and  my  advice  in  this  matter,  and 
whenever  I  think  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  law-abiding  citizens  and 
property  are  safe,  and  these  men  who  have  shown  a  spirit  of  restlessness  in  the 
situation  here  have  departed  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  others  here  are 
free  from  concerted  action  or  attack,  I  will  urge  the  governor  to  raise  martial 
law,  as  I  urged  him  to  declare  it. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  proclamation,  you  say  it  was  very  largely  your  work,  and 
partly  the  work  of  Judge  Lindley  and  the  governor? — A.  No;  the  governor  was 
not  here  at  the  time.  I  discussed  it  informally  with  Judge  Lindley,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  attorney-general,  who  could  not  leave  Boise, 
owing  to  business  of  a  very  pressing  nature;  and  both  he  and  myself  requested 
Judge  Lindley  to  act  in  his  stead;  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  consulted 
him  as  a  State  official,  and  we  discussed  it  very  informally,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  half  a  day  to  it  when  my  time 
was  taken  up  both  night  and  day  in  the  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  these 
prisoners,  and  framing  the  application  for  the  permits,  etc.  Dr.  France  also  gave 
valuable  suggestions,  as  he  had  been  here  through  the  riots  of  1892;  and  there 
were  others  also  that  I  spoke  to  about  it.  I  wanted  it  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  I  didn't  want  to  be  harsh.  I  was  aiming  all  the 
time  at  these  miners  who  had  committed  the  crimes  and  mine  owners  who  would 
likely  employ  them,  and  no  one  else,  and  I  think  the  work  has  been  very  success- 
fully accomplished  thus  far.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  permit  system.  It 
has  accomplished  what  I  believed  it  would. 

Q.  I  mean  the  proclamation  itself? — A.  They  were  both  gotten  up  at  the  same 
time;  contemporaneous  act. 

Q.  Did  General  Merriam  have  any  part  in  the  composition  of  it? — A.  No.  I 
will  explain  that.  (Reads  from  proclamation):  "Examined  and  approved,  H. 
C.  Merriam,  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army.  Dated  May  8, 1899."  That 
came  around  in  this  way:  When  General  Merriam  attached  his  name  to  that,  my 
understanding  was  simply  that  he  examined  and  approved  with  a  view  to  protect- 
ing the  State's  agents  while  enforcing  it  as  a  State  law  necessarily.  In  approving 
this  at  this  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  Federal  Government  would  recognize 
and  enforce  it.  There  was  nothing  against  any  law  known  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  It  met  with  his  approval  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
States  deputies  from  violence  while  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  the  State. 
There  was  nothing  more  significant  than  that  embodied  in  these  words,  "  Exam- 
ined and  approved. "  He  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
alone  that  it  would  meet  with  his  approval,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  was  con- 
cerned. The  State  attempted  to  enforce  it,  but  the  powers  were  insufficient  here 
at  that  time,  and  the  Federal  troops  were  brought  there  to  aid  the  State  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.  It  has  no  other  significance  whatever. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Lindley,  who  participated  in  the  composition  of  it,  also  the 
attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — A.  He  was;  yes.  He  was 
one  of  the  mine  owners'  attorneys  who  came  up  here  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  company,  and  to  assist  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  it  was  true  or  not  that  many  miners  were  arrested 
just  as  they  came  out  of  the  mines  with  their  rubber  suits  on  and  soaked  through 
to  the  skin,  and  were  thrown  into  the  bull  pen  in  that  condition  and  obliged  to 
sleep  in  wet  clothing? — A.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  Men  have  sworn  to  that  before  this  commission? — A.  Then  they  have  sworn 
to  a  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  All  orders  were,  and  I  think  they  were 
carried  put  implicitly,  that  whenever  arrests  were  made,  men  were  to  be  given 
the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets,  because  the  State  had  none  to  offer  them. 
That  was  the  order,  and  there  were  very  few  instances  where  the  men  didn't 
bring  their  blankets,  and  in  cases  where  they  had  none  the  State  was  unable  to 
furnish  them,  as  the  State  had  none  at  the  time.  I  knew  at  the  time  these  men 
were  arrested  that  some  of  them  would  have  to  be  discharged.  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  right  for  the  State  to  furnish  new  blankets  or  new  suits  of  clothes  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  for  but  a  few  hours'  or  a  day's  imprisonment,  which  I  deemed 
absolutely  essential  under  the  condition  prevailing  then.  You  can  hear  almost 
anything  you  want  to,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Testimony  was  given  here  that  the  men  were  arrested  in  that  condition, 
just  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mills  and  mines,  and  were  taken  to  the  bull 
pen  in  that  condition? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort.  I  never  made  an 
arrest  myself,  but  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  bring  these  men  to  a  proper  punish- 
ment excepting  by  arresting  this  vast  crowd;  of  course  I  knew  some  innocent 
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men  would  be  arrested  under  those  circumstances.  These  are  the  ones  I  presume 
who  have  told  you  these  stories.  I  think  this  was  the  only  reasonable  way  to 
bring  these  men  to  justice;  I  did  not  know  of  any  other  way.  If  a  man  was 
brought  there  in  that  condition,  I  didn't  know  it,  and  I  hope  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  the  State  arm  and  equip  a  full  company  of  militia,  from  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — A.  I  only  know  of  two  com- 
panies that  were  equipped  by  the  State,  and  this  was  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration; and  the  union  men  stole  their  guns,  and  they  were  not  equipped  after 
that.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  company  that  was  ever  equipped  up  here  by  the 
State,  unless  it  was  when  these  soldiers  went  from  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  I  have 
heard  this — I  don't  state  it  on  my  own  account — that  there  was  not  a  man  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  outside  of  men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  employees, 
that  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  That  was  a  company  of  the  State  militia,  already  in  existence? — A.  No ;  I 
understand  not.  When  the  President  made  his  call  for  troops  for  Philippine 
service  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  joined  to  the  extent  of  a  company. 
That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth? — A.  I  think 
it  is  true.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  free  your  minds  of  the  impression,  if  such 
an  impression  has  been  created,  that  the  State  has  any  particular  sympathy  for 
one  company  or  another  in  this  thing.  So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  my 
sympathies  are  not  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  any  more  than 
with  any  other  company,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  their  property. 
But  the  State  does  not  give  a  snap  of  the  finger  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany lost  its  property  or  the  Tiger-Poorman;  that  is,  neither  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  the  criminals  we  are  looking  after.  It  has  been  my  business  to  keep  that  in 
view  all  the  time.  Which  company  may  have  lost  property  cuts  no  figure  what- 
ever with  us.  Our  duty  and  mission  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals.  It  is  the  criminals  we  are  after,  and  not  an 
adjustment  of  the  labor  troubles ;  and  while  we  would  like  an  adjustment  of 
them,  we  can  not  force  men  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  We  would  like  to  do  it 
if  we  could.  We  would  like  to  see  an  adjustment  of  the  differences. 

Q.  A  prominent  citizen  of  this  State  has  informed  me,  and  I  believe  another 
member  of  the  commission,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  discharge  a 
batch  of  men  from  day  to  day  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  leave  the  country, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  this  idea  of  leaving  the  country 
occasional  rearrests  were  made.  Do  you  say  whether  or  not  that  is  the  case? — A. 
It  is  absolutely  false.  I  don't  care  who  the  distinguished  gentleman  is  who  made 
that  statement.  Subordinates  have  created  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  certain 
men  were  thus  advised,  but  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that,  I  have 
made  the  suggestion  that  if  they  would  leave  the  State  their  chance  of  apprehen- 
sion was  very  much  greater.  I  have  frequently  given  these  men  the  impression 
that  I  did  not  want  them  to  leave  the  State ;  that  I  wanted  them  here  after 
they  left  the  prison,  and  if  they  were  at  all  fair  and  if  they  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  it,  they  would  tell  you  the  very  same  thing.  I  have  told  them 
that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  remain  here  as  any  one  else.  I  have  told 
them  that  in  private,  and  it  has  been  made  public  that  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  these  men  out.  If  they  are  good  citizens 
we  want  them  here.  And  I  would  rather  see  the  old  miners  resume  work  than  to 
see  newcomers  brought  in.  That  is  my  honest  conviction  of  the  matter.  But  if 
they  can  not  comply  with  the  regulations  and  orders  I  don't  want  to  see  them  in 
the  mines.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  false;  they  have  never  been  requested 
to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  them.  I  recall  now  an 
instance  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  to  be 
brought  down  in  the  drag  net;  he  was  lately  a  president  of  the  Burke  Union;  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Miller.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  call  his  attention  to  repeated 
complaints  that  had  been  made  by  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  neighborhood ,  that  he 
was  urging  people  there  to  resist  the  State  so  far  as  possible;  that  the  Federal  troops 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  then  they — the  union  men — would  be  on  top;  that  the 
State  was  on  top  now,  but  that  the  union  would  be  on  top  in  a  little  while.  I  heard 
that  and  told  him  he  was  all  wrong,  and  that  I  expected  something  better  from  a 
member  of  the  legislature  than  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  his  best  plan,  if  he  had  any, 
was  to  advise  men  to  uphold  law  and  order.  He  said  he  did  not  do  those  things; 
that  the  complaints  were  false,  and  that  he  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  State  and  go  to  Oregon.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  State,  and  that  I  thought  he  had 
better  stay  right  where  he  was,  and  in  time  he  would  see  the  wisdom  of  all  per- 
sons here  taking  out  a  permit  and  going  to  work  again.  He  rebelled  a  little  at 
the  word  permit,  but  finally  said  he  would  sign  the  permit  if  I  would  permit  him 
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to  tear  off  the  heading,  which  he  thought  was  very  obnoxious  to  his  sense  of  free- 
dom. He  wrote  out  something  like  this  application  for  permission  to  work,  but 
which  I  didn't  feel  disposed  to  accept,  and  I  thought  that  if  that  was  his  only 
objection  to  it  he  would  come  around  and  sign  it;  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  before  the  commission,  some  of  them  not  miners,  who 
have  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  bull  pen,  have  stated  it  as  their  belief  that 
politics  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  has  happened  in  this  county  since 
the  blowing  up  of  that  mill.  They  say  this  county  gave  a  large  Populist  major- 
ity against  the  present  governor,  and  they  expressed  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
governor  intends,  by  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  and  by  running  these 
people  out  of  the  country,  to  exterminate  the  Populist  majority  in  this  county; 
and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  are  Popu- 
lists?— A.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  Populist  party 
if  they  have  such  a  large  representation  in  prison.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
politics  in  this  thing.  Now,  in  order  to  free  the  governor  from  that,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  governor  knows  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  here,  unless  he  has 
had  the  power  of  reading  my  mind  in  advance  at  very  long  range;  he  knows  noth- 
ing aboiit  what  has  happened  here;  I  have  been  here  representing  him,  and  what 
I  have  done  he  has  approved.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  was  to  be  done  until 
after  it  happened.  We  have  never  discussed  politics  of  any  character  pertaining 
to  this  affair,  or  any  other  affair,  from  the  time  I  came  here  until  this  present 
moment,  with  the  exception  of  a  conversation  of  less  than  ten  minutes,  concerning 
something  of  a  national  character,  but  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  at  all, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  to  give  that  force  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  very  much 
of  a  politician;  I  don't  know  what  the  majority  received  either  by  the  governor 
or  by  myself  was,  or  what  majority  our  opponents  received  in  this  county.  I  don't 
know  how  he  ran  and  I  don't  know  how  I  ran  in  this  county.  I  assume  that  we 
did  not  get  a  majority;  I  don't  know  what  the  vote  is;  I  am  not  positive  how  this 
county  went,  or  how  many  votes  were  cast.  I  know  they  elected  an  auditor,  who 
was  a  straight  Republican;  Dr.  France,  who  is  a  Republican,  I  believe — I  am 
not  quite  sure — was  elected  coroner.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himself,  but 
I  think  that  he  is  a  Republican,  although  I  never  heard  him  say.  So  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  Populists  here  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  I  never  came  up  into  this  country  to  make  a  campaign,  so  far  as  politics  are 
concerned.  Now,  in  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  until  after  they  were 
appointed  I  never  knew  the  politics  of  but  one,  and  he  was  a  Democrat;  and  I 
happen  not  to  be  a  Democrat.  I  didn't  know  until  within  a  week  or  two  before 
my  departure  from  Boise  this  last  time,  perhaps  10  days  ago,  the  politics  of  the 
sheriff.  I  thought  all  along  that  man  was  a  Democrat,  but  it  turns  out  that  he 
was  a  Republican.  I  doubt  if  the  governor  knew  what  his  politics  was.  I  have 
since  learned  that  we  have  a  Democratic  commissioner,  1  Republican  commis- 
sioner, and  1  silver  Republican  commissioner,  and  a  straight  Republican  sheriff. 
I  want  to  say  further,  in  vindication  of  the  governor,  that  these  very  gentlemen 
were  his  staunch  supporters  2  years  ago,  and  all  voted  for  him,  but  the  reason 
they  didn't  this  time  was  simply  because  in  the  convention  the  Populist  party 
split  up  and  part  of  them  voted  against  the  governor.  I  wanted  all  the  silver 
parties  in  Idaho  to  unite,  and  did  everything  I  could  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  This  proclamation  possesses  no  more  force  in  respect  to 
the  situation  than  any  other  order  which  you,  as  a  State  official,  might  make? — 
A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  That  was  the  objection  I  raised  heretofore,  that  the  application  differed 
from  the  proclamation,  and  I  suppose  that  objection  would  fall  in  that  view  of 
the  matter? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  should  apply  for  a  position  in  the  mines,  I 
should  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  the  orders  and  regulations  and  proclamation 
to  permit  you  to  go  to  work  without  a  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  If  that  be  true,  would  it  not  also  be  true  of  other 
strangers? — A.  Yes;  if  1  felt  disposed  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  The  situation  is  simply  this:  That  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  under  the  martial  law  here  you,  as  direct  representative  of 
the  governor,  have  the  situation  absolutely  in  hand  and  under  your  control  in  all 
respects  as  to  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  order  antf  a  respect  for 
law. — A.  My  advice  so  far  has  been  received  without  question. 

Q.  So  you  are  practically  at  liberty  to  make  any  order  and  to  revoke  any  that 
have  been  made? — A.  I  could  not  expect  to  do  that  and  receive  the  approval  of 
sensible  men. 

Q.  You  have  just  said  that  you  could  permit  us  to  go  to  work  without  a  permit 
being  taken  out? — A.  Yes.  That  would  not  be  an  unwise  thing,  because  I  believe 
you  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
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Q.  This  proclamation,  then,  is  simply  an  order  of  the  governor  made  through 
you? — A.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  could  revoke  it  to-morrow  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  if  you 
so  desired? — A.  I  believe  if  I  telegraphed  him  that  the  conditions  here  justified 
its  revocation  he  would  do  it  to-morrow. 

Q.  That  removes  the  impression  I  have  been  carrying  that  this  proclamation 
was  fundamental  in  its  character;  that  it  represented  organic  law,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  in  respect  to  the  situation  here.  If  it  did,  I  held  that  the  application 
for  the  permit  exceeded  the  authority  upon  which  it  was  based,  assuming  that 
this  proclamation  was  fundamental. — A.  Martial  law  permits  methods  of  this 
sort  to  be  adopted  and  approved.  I  can  not  now  recall  a  precedent  for  this,  but 
I  hardly  think  it  is  without  a  precedent.  Civil  law  is  not  a  thing  rejected  by  the 
State  in  this  case,  but  it  is  the  want  of  civil  law  here.  These  men — lawless 
men — who  have  committed  crimes  here  have  reached  oat  into  such  a  large  body 
that  the  county  government  is  without  civil  law.  I  might  say  they  have  no  gov- 
ernment here  at  all.  Now,  then,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  devise  some  means  to 
restore  order,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  abuse  of  people  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing  crimes  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  with  impunity.  If  this 
proclamation  and  these  orders  of  ours  are  unwise,  it  is  nothing  more  than  you 
will  find  on  the  statute  books  frequently.  You  find  numerous  laws  like  them. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  that. 

Q.  The  fact  that  martial  law  exists  presupposes  extreme  measures? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  presupposes  that  civil  law  is  incapable  of  reaching  the  conditions  or  cor- 
rectinglthem? — A.  Yes.  The  saloons  have  been  closed  on  Canyon  Creek  because 
men  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  know  that  crimes  of 
this  character  are  frequently  hatched  in  the  saloons.  That  is  the  common  history 
of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  and  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  close  them  until  such  a  time 
as  order  is  established  here  and  they  can  be  kept  open  and  run  without  undue 
restraint. 

Q.  That  is  usually  one  of  the  first  orders  made  under  martial  law,  is  it  not — to 
close  the  saloons  and  to  disperse  unlawful  meetings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  of  these  orders  must  necessarily  be  to  destroy  the  miners'  union 
organization  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  as  they  have  existed? — A.  Yes;  this  particular 
union.  The  State  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  unions  here  without  this  criminal 
feature,  this  criminal  element,  and  will  go  to  any  extent  to  facilitate  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes.  If  the  good  miners  and  good  men  will 
organize  we  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it;  but  we  don't  think  that  any  body  of 
men  has  any  right  to  go  beyond  persuasion;  we  don't  think  they  have  a  right  to 
destroy  property;  and  if  they  do  it  as  organizations  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  they  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  these  measures.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Cceur  d'Alene  unions  have 
committed  murder  and  arson  as  an  organization. 

Q.  You  agree  that  the  effect  of  these  orders  must  be  to  destroy  the  present 
miners'  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  devised  for 
that  purpose — this  particular  union.  I  would  not  agree  to  the  construction  that 
we  wish  to  restrict  unions;  it  would  be  doing  the  greatest  injustice.  Until 
recently  Governor  Steunenberg  was  a  laboring  man  himself,  and  a  member  of  the 
typographical  union;  and  the  mine  inspector,  Cizic,  is  a  member  of  the  miners' 
union,  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  at  that;  and  I  know  of  no  member 
of  the  present  administration  who  at  one  time  in  his  life  was  not  a  working  man 
and  until  recently  worked  for  wages,  and  their  sympathies  are  all  with  the  labor- 
ing men;  but  the  State  can  not  endure  these  revolutions  happening  here  every  3 
or  4  or  5  years;  the  State  does  not  wish  to  and  can  not  stand  the  expense  of  sup- 
pressing these  riots.  It  is  now  suffering  from  the  expenses  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  in  1892.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  gentlemen  have  the  sympathy  which 
you  are  credited  with,  you  will  have  a  little  sympathy  for  the  State  in  this  matter. 
You  all  know  the  topography  of  this  country.  They  go  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness; they  come  down  and  surprise  the  people,  destroy  their  property,  kill  people, 
and  go  back;  and  these  things  occur  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
riot. 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view,  keeping  in  mind  the  existing  conditions,  you  have 
seen  nothing  in  these  applications  and  orders  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  American 
citizenship  or  manhood? — A.  Nothing  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  American  citizenship,  of  Americanism,  for  a  man  to  comply  heartily  with 
them.  It  is  a  very  good  way,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  way  for  a  man  to  show  and 
assert  his  independence,  his  love  of  order  and  law. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  requires  a  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  to  say  he  believes  it  to 
be  a  criminal  organization,  that  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  any  law-abiding 
member  of  the  organization,  who  does  not  believe  and  who  has  had  no  occasion 
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to  believe  it  was  a  criminal  organization? — A.  I  can  not  believe  that,  because  a 
great  many  members  of  the  miners'  union  have  signed  them. 

Q.  The  application  for  permit? — A.  Yes.  I  guess  all  the  shift  bosses  have 
signed  it.  I  got  this  information  somewhere;  I  may  be  wrong.  The  present  shift 
boss  of  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  district  was  an  officer  of  the  Mullan 
union  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak.  He  came  down  to  Wardner  on  the  29th.  He 
has  taken  out  a  permit.  I  believe  he  is  working  in  the  mine  to-day. 

Q.  Then  he  has  declared  that  he  believes  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  gentlemen  with  a  number  of  names. 
Dr.  France  has  had  more  intimate  relations  with  these  permit  questions  than  I 
have,  and  I  will  request  him  to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  the  applicants,  or 
rather  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  union  who  have  taken  out  permits,  and  also 
a  number  of  them  who  have  applied  to  take  them  out — former  members  who 
have  applied  and  whom  we  have  refused. 

Q.  That  is  news  to  the  commission,  because  the  testimony  has  been,  I  think, 
almost  unanimous  that  not  one  of  the  former  members  of  the  miners'  union  has 
taken  out  these  permits. — A.  Mr.  Murphy,  foreman  at  the  Last  Chance,  which  is 
the  strongest  union  mine  in  the  district,  and  which  was  constantly  at  swords' 
points  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  take 
out  a  permit. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  feel,  in  answering  these  questions,  which  may  seem 
trifling  to  you,  that  we  are  doing  it  for  any  purpose  except  to  get  at  the  facts.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  speak  for  the  commission,  in  saying  that  as 
you  are  the  only  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State  on  the  ground,  it  is 
felt  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  governor  and  to  yourself  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  character  of  evidence  which  has  been  given  here, 
as  it  reflects,  in  many  instances,  upon  you;  and  if  any  injustice  has  been  done 
under  conditions  under  your  control  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  know  of 
it. — A.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  commission  for  asking  these  questions,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  has  been  a  case,  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  any- 
one who  was  sick  unto  death  in  the  bull  pen  requested  religious  consolation  and 
was  denied? — A.  It  is  absolutely  false.  The  moment  this  prison  was  established 
I  made  a  request  of  the  only  minister  at  Wardner  to  hold  religious  services  in  the 
prison  if  there  was  anyone  in  there  who  cared  to  have  him  do  so,  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  also  saw  Captain  Lovell — I  could  not  see  Father  Becker  myself;  he  was 
the  Catholic  priest.  I  had  an  errand  up  the  canyon  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  that  day,  so  I  left  word  for  Captain  Lovell  to  see  Father  Becker  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  hold  services  whenever  the  prisoners  cared  for  it,  in  the  prison  or 
any  other  suitable  place  that  could  be  provided,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  did  that.  I  met  Father  Becker  on  the  grounds  of  the  place  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  after  that.  And  as  for  the  other  gentleman,  I  think  he  told  me  that  he 
held  services  there  once  or  twice,  and  had  singing,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all. 
These  were  things  that  I  could  not  attend  to  personally. 

I  gave  strict  orders,  and  those  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  when- 
ever there  was  any  sickness  to  send  for  Dr.  France,  and  that  they  should  have 
every  attention;  and  if  the  case  was  a  desperate  one — I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
the  patient  was  about  to  die — they  should  give  him  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  advice  of  any  physician  in  the  district  that  he  cared  to  have.  I 
understand  Father  Becker  contradicted  the  report  himself — and  it  was  published 
broadcast  in  the  daily  newspapers — that  he  was  ever  denied  access  to  the  prison; 
and  that  this  particular  case  that  was  talked  about  a  great  deal  was  not  one 
where  the  deceased  was  denied  the  consolation  of  the  priest;  and  Father  Becker, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  told  the  reporter  for  the  Spokesman-Review  that  the 
man  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  good  standing,  and  never 
asked  for  dispensation  at  all.  I  would  like  you  to  question  him,  because  if  these 
charges  have  been  made  they  can  not  be  substantiated  for  a  moment.  I  say  they 
are  not  so,  and  from  an  investigation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  I  don't 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  circumstances  would 
ever  for  a  moment  make  the  charge. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  these  colored  soldiers  insulted 
women,  wives  of  prisoners? — A.  Not  until  2  weeks  ago.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Burke,  and  on  the  way  down  a  lady  met  me  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten, 
and  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  release  her  husband.  It  seems  there  was  some 
confusion  about  the  lady's  husbands.  She  had  two,  and  I  had  released  one.  I  told 
her  I  had  released  him,  but  she  said:  "No,  that  was  my  second  husband."  I 
told  her  I  didn't  know  anything  about  his  case,  but  that  I  would  look  into  it  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  Wardner.  She  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  those  colored  troops 
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I  had  sent  up  there  were  of  the  most  villainous  character,  and  I  told  her  no.  She 
said  one  of  them  had  insulted  her.  "  Why,"  I  said,  "  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that,  but  the  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander.  If  the  soldier 
insulted  you,  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander,  but  I  will  look 
into  the  matter  when  I  return  to  Wardner."  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
ever  received  that  there  had  been  an  insult  offered  to  any  woman  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes.  The  lady's  first  husband  is  still  in  jail,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  he  will  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  the  sort  going  on  at  the  bull  pen  by  the  sol- 
diers on  guard  there,  would  you  have  been  likely  to  hear  it? — A.  Yes.  Nothing 
of  that  sort  ever  occurred  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  are? — A.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  paper.  I  had  not  seen  an 
officer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  never  knew  an  officer  by 
name  or  personally,  until  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  or  the  night  before  I  got 
into  Wardner.  As  I  was  at  the  hotel  in  Spokane,  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
introduced  himself.  He  was  Mr.  Beale,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company.  He  said  some  members  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  were  then  at  the  hotel. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Burch — first  time  I  ever 
met  them  or  knew  their  names. 

I  am  very  glad  you  accorded  me  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  be  made  here,  and  never  knew  you  were  here. 
When  I  left  Boise  the  governor  expected  the  next  day  to  go  to  Fremont  County 
where  some  official  business  called  him,  and  he  had  no  idea  you  would  be  here; 
and  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  your  presence  was  a  telegram  from  Dr.  France, 
which  was  sent  to  Boise,  and  then  to  Spokane,  where  I  received  it.  I  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  the  governor,  with  instructions  to  telephone  it  out  to  Fremont 
County.  They  have  a  telephone  but  no  telegraph  there.  The  governor  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  situation — not  as  much  as  I  would  know — and  that 
was  the  reason  he  didn't  come.  It  is  not  that  he  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  himself,  but  his  duties  were  of  a  character  that  really  would  not  permit 
him  to  come  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  With  reference  to  the  permit  system;  have  you  con- 
sidered the  permit  in  all  of  its  phases,  taking  into  account  its  relation  to  the 
liberty  of  contract,  the  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to  every  man? — A.  We 
endeavored,  before  these  permits  were  issued,  to  consider  all  these  matters. 

Q.  Upon  the  statute  books  is  there  a  law  which  makes  it  criminal  for  anyone 
to  exact  from  a  person  as  a  condition  of  his  employment  a  promise  that  he  will 
not  be  a  member  of  this  or  that  union? — A.  That  was  before  me  at  the  time, 
together  with  other  laws  which  these  misguided  men  had  rejected. 

Q.  Acting  upon  the  statute  of  your  State  and  looking  at  it  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view — the  Constitution  of  our  country  accords  to  every  man  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  contract  with  his  neighbor  as  he  chooses — and  under  your 
permit  system,  the  employer  of  labor  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  hiring  whom  he 
pleases  for  such  wages  as  both  parties  can  agree  upon,  until  the  party  who  is 
about  to  enter  his  employ  has  first  been  approved,  by  reason  of  this  permit,  by  the 
State. — A.  Your  statement  would  be  accurate  under  a  system  of  civil  law. 

CJ.  It  is  your  judgment  that  under  the  present  condition  of  martial  law  these 
things  don't  take  the  same  form  as  under  the  ordinary  condition? — A.  Whenever 
it  is  at  all  possible,  the  civil  law  is  applied  absolutely  in  this  district.  The  courts 
are  open,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  county  officers 
are  discharged  without  reference  to  the  military  authority  or  martial  law. 

Q.  When  the  martial  law  that  now  prevails  here  ceases,  is  it  likely  that  the 
same  system  will  be  continued  in  effect? — A.  No;  it  could  not  be;  the  courts  would 
not  stand  it  for  a  moment.  It  gets  its  validity  from  martial  law,  the  law  that 
prevails  now  in  this  county;  and  it  occurs  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
is  a  system  almost  analogous  to  this  in  British  Columbia  under  the  civil  law.  No 
man  is  permitted  there  to  prospect  or  work  a  mine  until  he  has  a  miner's  license. 

Q.  Is  he  permitted  to  enter  the  employ  of  any  other  man  without  such  license? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not;  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  mine  owner  in  the  Coeur  d  Alenes  and  knew  that  you  could  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  operate  your  mines,  in  whom  you  had  confidence  and 
with  whom  you  could  agree ,  and  had  a  market  and  demand  for  your  product ,  would 
you  not  consider  it  rather  cruel  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  deny  you  the  right  of 
employing  these  men,  surrounded  as  a  mine  owner  is  here? — A.  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  support  the  State,  as  every  mine  owner  and,  I  think,  every  good 
citizen  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  is  supporting  the  State  to-day. 
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Q.  Are  the  mine  owners  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  supporting  the  permit  system? — 
A.  Heartily.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  it  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  supported  it  from  the  beginning? — A.  I  don't  want  to  say  here 
that  they  did  not.  I  never  considered  them.  I  would  as  soon  consult  the  employee 
as  the  employer.  They  did  not  know  this  permit  system  was  in  existence  until 
some  time  afterwards,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  abide  by  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  commission  should  seek  employment  in  the  mines  in  this  district,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  permit  would  be  waived? — A.  I  did  not  say  they  would  be  waived;  I 
said  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

Q.  If  that  be  the  case  you  would  feel  at  liberty  to  waive  it  in  the  case  of  other 
citizens  that  you  considered  law  abiding? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  waive  it  unless 
there  were  some  strong  reasons,  because  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  an  exception.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does  in 
this  district.  There  is  no  friction,  absolutely  none;  and  if  I  am  to  consider  these 
questions  as  implying  any  objection  on  your  part,  I  want  to  say  it  conies  with 
greater  force  than  from  anyone  I  have  talked  with  in  this  district.  It  has  worked 
with  the  utmost  harmony  and  success.  I  know  of  no  mine  at  the  present  time 
that  has  any  fault  to  find  with  it.  They  are  working  to  the  extent  they  want  to, 
and  have  so  informed  me. 

Q.  The  main  purpose  of  the  permit,  according  to  what  I  can  gather  from  your 
statements  and  others — and  if  I  am  wrong  you  will  correct  me — is  to  deny  a  man 
permission  to  work  in  the  mines  who  may  apply  for  a  permit,  if  for  any  reason 
he  is  not  considered  a  thoroughly  law-abiding  citizen? — A.  That  is  one  way  of 
putting  it.  I  feel  this  way  about  the  permits — that  the  State  desires  to  establish 
law  and  order  here,  and  this  permit  system  is  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  it;  there- 
fore the  State  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  men  that  may 
seek  employment  in  these  mines.  The  State  has  gone  to  an  enormous  expense  to 
establish  law  and  order,  and  the  State  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether 
the  men  who  have  made  the  fearful  expense  should  be  allowed  to  get  employment 
in  the  district.  And  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention.  Heretofore  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  worker, 
before  he  could  get  employment  in  the  mines,  to  apply  to  the  unions  for  a  mem- 
bership, which  was  a  permit. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  from  employers  to  the  effect  that  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  or  words  to  that  effect;  that  men  seeking  employment  have  not  had  to  apply 
to  the  union  for  a  permit  to  get  work. — A.  Their  membership  is  a  permit. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  requested  to  discharge 
certain  men  who  refused  to  join  the  union,  but  the  members  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case. — A.  They  wait  until  they  earn  sufficient  to  pay  the  dues;  they  are  very 
shrewd  in  that  respect,  even  in  this  district. 

Q.  Then  the  request  was  made  after  they  had  been  working  a  while? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  it.  I  know  the  history  of  the  unions  here.  I  would  not  make  charges 
against  them  unless  they  were  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  permit  system — the  purpose  is,  then,  to  exclude  the  crimi- 
nal class  and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  from  the  employers  to  the  State? — A. 
Transferring  it  and  doing  so  on  the  grounds  that  inasmuch  as  the  State  is  expected 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  people,  it 
should  have  something  to  say  as  to  who  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  employees 
have  destroyed  property  and  committed  murder. 

Q.  While  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  I  simply  want  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  it,  you  know. — A.  The  State  thinks  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
existing  circumstances  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  something  to  say 
regarding  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  mines;  that  is  all. 
By  the  way,  these  matters  must  be  understood,  and  I  hope  any  reference  hereto- 
fore made  will  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  it  is  all  true  while  martial  law 
prevails.  When  the  next  legislature  convenes  it  will  be  a  source  of  some  sur- 
prise to  me  if  they  don't  find  that  the  State  of  Idaho  can  not  stand  these  period- 
ical outbursts,  and  devise  some  law  to  make  them  impossible.  And,  if  I  am  in  a 
position  to  advocate  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  advocate  legisla- 
tion at  the  convening  of  the  next  legislature  looking  to  some  remedy. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  of  your  State  officers  being  members  of  trade  unions.  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  associating  your  State  officers 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  by  any  means;  I  should  be  the  last  to  do  it,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which  the  typograph- 
ical union  or  its  members,  in  any  State,  as  a  result  of  a  wage  dispute,  ever 
destroyed  property  or  killed  people? — A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  made  any  lawless  demonstration? — A.  No;  I  never  did, 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  such  has  not  been  the  case? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember 
any. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  mining  inspector,  you  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  is  a  part  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
and  that  if  they  are  criminal  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  criminal 
organization? — A.  I  could  not  make  that  statement.  I  would  not  like  to  make 
the  statement  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  a  hand  in  this  affair.  I 
hope  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  does  not  approve  of  these  other  labor 
organizations. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  simply  this:  That  the  miners' 
union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  is  as  much  a  part  of  that  organization  as  any  other  organization  affiliated 
with  it,  and  if  this  union  is  a  criminal  organization  the  Western  Federation  must 
of  necessity  be  criminal? — A.  If  they  approve  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  union,  then  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  myself.  If  they  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  I  don't  believe  they  did — I  don't  believe  any  other  unions  outside  of  these  4 
unions  that  were  in  existence  here  knew  anything  about  this  unfortunate  affair — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  charge  the  Western  Federation  with  it.  I  don't  believe  the 
Western  Federation  knew  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  I  don't  believe  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  have  talked  with  members  of  the  Federation  about 
it  and  they  all  condemn  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  with  members  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  who  condemn  it? — A.  No;  not  one  condemns  it,  but  hundreds  have 

3ressed  to  me  their  approval  of  the  damnable  business. 
.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  miners'  union  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  is  wholly,  as  a 
y,  criminal? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  a  criminal  organization. 

Q.  Or  were  the  crimes  simply  committed  by  members  of  the  union? — A.  I 
believe  it  is  a  criminal  organization.  I  was  very  loath  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
and  resisted  it  and  came  in  here  with  every  sentiment  in  favor  of  labor;  and  the 
reason  Governor  Steunenberg  requested  me  to  come  here  and  look  into  these 
matters  was  because  he  knew  my  entire  sympathy  was  with  the  laborers,  and  if 
he  could  depend  upon  anyone  for  a  fair  investigation  of  the  criminal  charge,  it 
would  be  myself.  I  hope  to  see  a  strong  union  spring  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  Western  Federation  or  not,  if  it  does 
not  prove  itself  to  be  criminal.  I  don't  care  what  organization  or  by-laws  it  has 
if  it  is  law-abiding  and  peaceable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  don't  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  you  con- 
sider all  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  criminal? — A.  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  organi- 
zation. No  law-abiding  organization  would  pass  resolutions  to  meet  together  and 
go  together  on  a  lawless  mission,  as  they  did  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  arm  them- 
selves with  guns,  and  mask  and  go  to  the  city  of  Wardner  as  they  did  and  destroy 
property  and  human  lives.  These  were  orders  given  to  the  union,  and  I  think  no 
sane  man  will  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  As  I  said  before,  the  evidence  is  in 
court — testimony  sworn  to  by  members  of  the  union.  They  received  their  arms 
and  masks  in  the  union  hall;  everything  was  done  intact.  These  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  union.  I  hope,  as  I  said  before,  that  an  organization  will  be  formed 
here,  a  strong  organization,  and  one  that  is  determined  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  members,  to  increase  wages  and  to  stimulate  better  feelings  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  they  will  become  a  part  of 
that  strong  organization  known  as  the  Western  Federation.  I  hope  they  become 
a  part  of  it;  that  is,  provided  there  is  no  sympathy  or  active  participation  by  that 
federation  in  these  crimes,  and  I  don't  think  that  was  the  case.  The  sooner  I  see 
that — and  I  think  I  speak  now  for  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  State — the  bet- 
ter I  think  it  will  be  for  this  district,  and  I  think  in  that  I  speak  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  present  State  administration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  Governor  Steunenberg:  Did  the  governor  or  yourself  or  anyone  act- 
ing under  him  make  any  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  by  depu- 
tizing home  people,  people  from  every  part  of  this  county,  or  the  other  counties 
of  the  State,  before  calling  in  the  troops  of  the  United  States? — A.  The  governor 
has  no  such  power,  under  our  laws,  to  deputize  men  from  counties;  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff,  who  should  have  done  it;  that  is  one  of  the  acts  of  incompe- 
tency  and  neglect  of  duty  that  is  charged  against  him  which  led  to  his  removal. 

Q.  And  in  the  failure  of  the  sheriff  to  deputize  men  in  his  own  county  and  main- 
tain law  and  order,  does  it  not  devolve  upon  some  other  officer  to  do  it? — A.  No; 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  entirely,  and  he,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  honor,  but  in  that  we  were  thoroughly  deceived.  Young  had  no  manly  instincts 
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at  all,  and  I  consider  him — I  don't  say  this  because  the  gentleman  is  not  here;  in 
my  first  conversation  with  him  I  told  him  exactly  the  words  I  use  now,  that  I  con- 
sidered he  was  a  very  unmanly  officer  and  that  he  had  disgraced  the  position  he  held. 
All  this  testimony  is  in  the  courts  and  the  correspondence  between  the  governor 
and  the  county  authorities.  The  law  requires  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  the  sher- 
iff shall  apprehend  the  criminals;  that  if  he  can  not  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers;  but  in  this  case  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  all  our 
information  came  from  private  individuals.  A  short  time  before  the  mill  was  blown 
up  the  governor  telegraphed  to  the  sheriff  and  the  sheriff  answered  that  he  had 
the  situation  thoroughly  in  hand.  The  real  information  came  to  us  from  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  Portland,  Greg.  So  you  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  sheriff  here. 

Q.  The  question  I  would  like  answered  is  whether  or  not  the  governor  exhausted 
all  other  reasonable  powers  at  his  command  before  he  called  upon  the  Federal 
authorities? — A.  He  had.  You  will  recall  I  told  you  we  had  not  a  single  company 
of  the  State  militia  in  the  State;  they  were  all  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  arms 
we  had  here  had  been  stolen  by  the  union.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
had  to  resort  to  other  means.  I  wired  to  Wardner  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
ammunition  there  that  could  be  used,  and  they  sent  back  word  that  there  was  not. 

Q.  These  arms  were  stolen  by  the  miners'  union  when? — A.  In  1895. 

Q.  What  were  the  arms? — A.  Rifles. 

Q.  What  were  they  here  for;  who  brought  them  here? — A.  We  had  two  militia 
companies  here. 

Q.  The  State  had? — A.  Yes;  the  same  as  they  had  all  over  the  State.  The  com- 
panies didn't  prosper,  however. 

S.  And  are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  the  governor  had  not  the  right  to 
for  volunteers,  under  your  constitution,  in  this  county  to  suppress  the 
trouble? — A.  The  question  is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  answered.  Volunteer 
troops  under  these  circumstances  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have  taken 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  have  gotten  equipments.  It  is  not  a  practicable 
suggestion  at  all,  considering  the  Federal  troops  with  all  the  necessary  equipment 
were  right  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  practical  suggestion  because  of  the  feelings  of  the 
community  here  at  that  time,  and  there  are  a  great  many  other  reasons  why  it 
was  out  of  the  question  and  could  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  As  a  means  of  preserving  order  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it  was  thought 
best  to  call  upon  the  Federal  troops? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  troops  arrived  here 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  request  was  made.  You  see  we  have  a  military  post 
at  Spokane  and  they  were  the  first  ones  to  come  in.  It  is  only  a  few  hours'  ride 
from  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Did  any  one  of  the  mine  owners  in  the  district  ever 
protest  against  the  permit  system  or  ask  for  its  revocation? — A.  No;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Several  hundred  of  the  men  incarcerated  in  the  bull  pen 
have  been  released  under  your  authority? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  members  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  if  they  were  criminals  they  would  have  been 
released  by  the  State  authorities? — A.  There  is  evidence  of  more  or  less  weight 
against  every  man,  and  after  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  facts 
I  found  there  was  enough  evidence  to  have  kept  them  all  there;  but  the  extent  of 
that  evidence  of  course  we  could  not  tell,  and  when  the  attorneys  representing  the 
State  arrived  I  requested  them  to  proceed  at  once  and  gather  this  testimony,  and 
release  these  men  as  quickly  as  possible  where  their  release  did  not  endanger 
public  peace,  or  they  could  not  be  certainly  convicted.  I  did  not  want  to  retain 
innocent  men  any  more  than  they  desired  to  be  kept  there  themselves.  I  didn't 
want  them.  It  was  expensive  keeping  them  there.  I  didn't  want  to  deprive  a 
man  of  his  liberty  if  he  was  innocent.  We  were  just  as  anxious  to  liberate  them 
as  anyone  in  the  world  could  be,  and  the  only  reason  they  were  confined  there 
was  because  the  evidence  was  very  strong  against  them.  There  is  not  a  man 
being  held  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  that  would  not  have  been 
held  on  the  same  evidence  in  your  State'  or  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
evidence  is  there  against  them,  and  they  are  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  As  to  these  men  who  have  been  released  after  having  been  arrested  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  criminals,  if  the>  were  released  without  giving  bond 
the  presumption  is  that  they  were  innocent  men? — A.  Yes.  I  feel  this  way  about 
that:  As  stated  before,  I  feel  confident  they  could  not  have  been  convicted  before 
a  jury;  I  think  they  have  been  participants  in  this  conspiracy,  but  they  have  been 
released  because  we  could  not  convict  them.  A  great  many  were  released  on  the 
advice  of  the  attorneys  after  they  had  looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  motive  in  holding  them  there  and  they  were  released. 
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Q.  Well,  the  presumption  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  country  generally,  will  be  that  they  are  innocent  men  and  not 
criminals. — A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  was  giving  you  the  reason 
why  they  were  held  there;  that  is  all.  I  am  aware  and  you  are  that  a  great  many 
innocent  men,  whose  innocence  has  afterwards  been  conclusively  proved,  have 
been  incarcerated  all  over  the  world.  It  isn't  every  man  charged  with  crime 
who  is  convicted. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  will  also  leave  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple that  it  is  imposing  a  very  great  hardship  upon  these  men  and  in  violation  of 
their  rights  as  American  citizens  to  impose  upon  them  the  declaration  that  other 
men  are  criminals  before  they  are  permitted  to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood? — A. 
No.  In  fact,  I  want  to  be  frank  about  it;  while  no  living  being  respects  public 
opinion  any  more  than  I  do,  at  the  same  time  when  I  came  here  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  that  these  criminals  were  prosecuted,  and  not  to  inquire  what  this 
person  or  that  person  might  think  about  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
public  opinion,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  these  criminals, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  consider  what  this  one  or  that  one  might  think  about  it.  The 
governor  is  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  most  of  the  correspondence  here  has 
been  on  my  part.  I  think  I  telegraphed  him  20  times  where  he  answered  once, 
which  will  show  the  quantity  of  my  correspondence  and  the  scarcity  of  his. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  to  your  knowledge  Gen- 
eral Merriam  has  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  case? — A.  He  has  in  every  instance  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  was  no  conflict  between  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  State? — A.  No;  I  know  of 
none. 


WALLACE,  IDAHO.  July  29, 1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  L.  W.  HUTTON, 

Locomotive  engineer,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  July 
29,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  L.  W.  Button  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  movements  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  to  the 
scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  plant  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  M.  and  C. 
Company,  Wardner,  Idaho,  April  29,  1899: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  State  your  business  and  residence. — A.  Loco- 
motive engineer;  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  Tell  where  you  were  on  April  29, 1899,  and  what  occurred. — A.  I  run  between 
Wallace  and  Burke  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  as  I 
was  leaving  Wallace,  my  conductor  said  the  miners  were  all  out;  not  at  work.  We 
had  done  some  switching  for  about  20  minutes,  and  when  we  got  ready  to  leave 
the  station  quite  a  number  of  men  were  getting  on  the  train,  and  as  we  went 
to  couple  the  engine  on  the  train  the  conductor  said,  "  Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to 
try  and  get  fare  of  the  men  on  the  box  cars.''  About  this  time  2  masked  men  got 
on  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side,  and  one  of  them,  looking  over  the  boiler,  said, 
"We  want  to  go  right  away."  The  boiler  extends  back  part  way  through  the 
cab.  He  said,  "We  want  to  go  right  away;  we  have  no  time  to  wait."  I  then 
saw  both  of  the  men  had  guns,  and  I  thought  that  meant  trouble.  After  we  got 
a  little  ways  one  of  the  men  said,  "Have  you  got  orders  to  stop  at  the  powder 
house?"  And  one  of  the  men  said,  "We  want  you  to  stop  at  the  Trisco  house," 
and  poked  me  in  the  back  with  a  Winchester.  I  said,  "All  right."  I  was  run- 
ning about  10  or  15  miles  an  hour  and  on  the  way  down  one  of  the  men  pointed 
a  cocked  revolver  at  me  and  said  that  I  must  stop  at  the  Trisco  house.  I  said, 
"  Certainly;  put  that  gun  up.  Can't  you  see  I  can  not  do  anything  facing  a 
gun  all  the  time."  We  stopped  at  the  powder  house  about  10  minutes,  and 
went  from  there  down  to  Gem,  and  did  a  little  switching.  Then  we  got 
orders  to  pull  up  to  the  powder  house  again.  We  went  back  to  the  powder 
house,  as  the  men  were  right  there  with  guns  and  had  given  ine  these  orders. 
After  we  left  the  powder  house  we  put  on  three  empty  box  cars  that  were 
there,  and  after  we  left  Gem  these  men  said  to  me,  "  You  have  got  to  go  to 
Wardner."  I  said,  "We  can't  go  to  Wardner.  This  engine  weighs  about 
115  tons,  and  we  will  go  through  the  bridges.  Besides,  there  are  trains  on  the  O. 
R.  and  N.,  and  we  are  liable  to  have  a  collision  and  kill  50  men."  "  It  makes  no 
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difference;  you  fellows  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner,"  they  said.  When  we  got 
down  here  we  stopped  about  20  minutes.  They  ordered  me  to  ring  the  bell  and 
blow  the  whistle,  and  there  were  more  orders  given  than  a  little.  They  just  kept 
the  noise  up  for  about  20  minutes,  and  finally  a  fellow  poked  a  Winchester  at  me 
and  said,  "  You  have  got  to  pull  out  now."  So  we  pulled  out,  and  went  through 
to  Wardner.  I  got  hold  of  the  brakeman  at  the  station  here,  and  said,  "Here, 
you  have  got  to  stay  on  the  engine  if  we  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner."  "  There 
is  no  getting  out  of  it,"  I  said.  "  We  have  got  to  go,  and  you  will  have  to  stay 
on  the  engine  and  flag."  I  said,  '"There  are  trains  on  the  O.R.and  N.,  and  we 
are  liable  to  have  a  collision."  He  stayed  on  the  engine  and  we  pulled  out 
over  the  O.  R.  and  N.,  through  the  transfer  switch,  and  stopped  at  the  water 
tank  down  there;  and  they  said,  "  Here,  you  have  got  to  get  out  of  this  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Get  out  of  here."  I  told  them  we  could  not  go  on  until  we  had 
stopped  to  take  water;  that  we  hadn't  water;  so  I  just  stopped  anyway.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  do  anything  without  water.  We  then  went  on  and  flagged 
all  the  way  to  Wardner.  We  got  down  there  and  this  work  was  done,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  all  understand.  The  men  got  off  there  and  marched  down  in  line  and 
came  back.  We  were  there  about  2^  hours ;  something  like  that.  Then  they 
gave  us  orders  to  come  back  and  we  came  back.  There  were  masked  men  all 
around  me  with  guns,  but  I  did  not  identify  any  of  them.  They  were  masked, 
determined  men.  We  brought  them  back  to  Burke;  ran  right  through  to  Burke, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  got  off  at  the  different  places  where  we  stopped  for 
them.  On  the  30th  of  May  I  went  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  told  them  just 
about  the  same  story  as  I  have  told  you  fellows.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
if  it  is  not  worded  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  in  substance? — A.  Yes.  It  ran  along,  and  finally  they  sent  for 
me.  I  supposed  it  was  the  officers  sent  for  me.  I  supposed  it  was  to  go  before  the 
coroner's  jury.  They  told  me  that  I  could  consider  myself  under  arrest.  I  asked 
what  the  matter  was,  and  the  man  who  came  after  me  said  he  didn't  know.  Went 
down  there  and  stayed  about  2  hours  in  the  pen  and  called  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
was  in  Wardner.  He  came  down  from  Wardner  and  I  said, ' '  What  is  the  trouble; 
what's  the  charge  against  me?"  And  he  said,  "You  are  in  here  for  conspiracy." 
I  says,  "I  suppose  I  came  down  here  with  a  gun  the  same  as  these  men,  and 
packed  powder  to  the  mill,  and  had  a  hand  in  blowing  it  up  the  same  as  the  rest." 
He  said,  "  I  am  not  here  to  judge;  I  am  simply  acting  for  the  governor."  I  said, 
"  Very  well;"  walked  in  the  pen  and  stayed  there  two  weeks  and  was  released. 

Q.  Without  a  trial  or  a  charge? — A.  Yes;  without  a  trial  or  a  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.)  When  was  that  you  gave  evidence  before  the  cor- 
oner's jury? — A.  I  gave  my  evidence  on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  When  were  you  imprisoned? — A.  On  the  29th  of  May. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  make  by  any  one  of  the  authorities  at  the  prison  to 
extract  any  further  evidence  from  that  which  you  had  given  before  the  jury? — A. 
Well,  there  was  some. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promise  made  you  that  if  certain  evidence  should  be  given 
you  would  be  given  your  freedom,  for  instance? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  principal 
thing. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Coroner. 

Q.  Relate  in  substance,  or  in  detail,  if  you  can,  the  conversation  between  you 
and  the  coroner. — A.  Why  he  said  to  me,  "If  you  will  go  in  and  identify  these 
people  we  will  give  yon  your  liberty." 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Dr.  Hugh  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  did  the  officials  of  the  railroad  say  to  you  about 
your  conduct? — A.  On  the  morning  of  April  30,  Sunday  morning — the  division 
superintendent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  and  the  master  mechanic  have 
their  headquarters  at  Missoula,  and  they  were  here,  and  I  went  in  their  special 
car  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock.  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  came  here  so  I  can 
tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Wardner."  I  sat  down  and  told  them  just  the  same 
thing  as  I  have  told  you,  except  the  pen  experience.  And  they  said,  "  We  don't 
blame  you  about  that.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  say  about  it." 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  talk  with  the  superintendent  and  master 
mechanic  there  that  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  When  you  were  released  from  the  bull  pen,  were  you 
released  on  bond? — A.  I  was  told  I  was  out  on  a  bond  of  $10,000. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information? — A.  Forney,  the  county  attorney.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  was  out  on  a  $10,000  bond.  In  the  court  they  proved  to 
me  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company?— A.  I  have 
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been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  since  June,  1882; 
but  not  in  the  capacity  of  locomotive  engineer  all  that  time.  I  was  away  one 
time  a  year.  During  this  time  I  was  in  different  capacities.  I  have  run  out  of 
Wallace  continuously  for  the  Northern  Pacific  since  July,  1887. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
continuously  since  1882,  in  one  capacity  and  another? — A.  Yes;  except  one  year, 
when  I  was  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Q.  Has  your  record  as  a  railroad  man  been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
company,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Entire  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
proof  of  this  that  I  can  offer  is  that  the  Northern  Pacific  carries  a  list  of  every 
man  that  is  in  the  employ  in  train  service,  and  in  case  anything  turns  out  that 
you  have  not  done  what  is  right  there  is  a  mark  against  you.  It  is  collected  in 
days.  During  the  time  I  have  never  had  one  day's  fine,  and  there  is  not  the  snap 
of  a  finger  against  my  record  at  Missoula. 

Q.  Did  the  company,  to  your  knowledge,  make  any  effort  to  have  you  released 
from  the  bull  pen? — A.  The  company  made  no  effort  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  "Was  your  trip  from  Burke  to  Wardner  made 
under  duress  and  force  and  without  your  consent? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  It  was  not  voluntarily  and  you  did  not  participate  by  acquiescence  or  other- 
wise in  their  mission? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  No. 

O.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  have  been  for  about  14  years. 

Q.  In  good  standing,  as  a  matter  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Burke  on  that  morning? — A.  About  9.40. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there? — A.  Ten  o'clock. 

Q.  How  many  men,  in  your  judgment,  got  on  thetrain  at  Burke? — A.  About250. 

Q.  Were  any  armed  and  masked? — A.  Yes;  some  were  armed,  and  those  on  the 
train  were  masked. 

How  many,  in  your  judgment,  got  on  at  Gem? — A.  About  the  same  number. 
About  250?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  of  them  were  armed? — A.  Some  of  them  were  armed. 
And  masked? — A.  Yes. 

1.  How  many  got  on  at  the  next  stop? — A.  About  200  or  250  got  on  at  the  "  Y  " 
at  Wallace.  They  walked  down  from  Mullan.  They  got  on  at  the  "Y,"  just 
above  Wallace. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  who  got  on  at  the  "  Y  "  armed  and  masked? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  get  on  anywhere  between  Mullan  and  Wallace? — A.  No.  A  few 
got  on  here,  I  noticed.  We  stayed  here  about  30  minutes,  and  when  we  got  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  Wardner  there  were  some  men  along  the  track,  and  we 
got  orders  to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  and  masked? — A.  Some  of  them  were  armed  and  masked. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  altogether  on  the  train,  when  you  got  to  Wardner 
Junction? — A.  I  think  we  had  about  1,000  men  at  Wardner. 

Q.  How  many,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  gang  were  armed  and  masked,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  tell? — A.  There  was  a  big  number  armed.  I  could  not  say,  as 
they  were  all  on  the  train  behind  me.  But  those  on  the  engine  were  masked.  I 
think  there  were  about  175  or  200  armed  and  masked. 

Q.  You  saw  them  get  off  the  train? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  impressed  by  the  proceedings  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  action, 
deliberately  planned  and  arranged? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  they  go  at  it  just  as  if  they  knew  what  they  wanted? — A.  They  didn't 
on  arriving  there.  They  were  in  town  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Cj.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  they  seized  your  train. — A.  No;  when  they 
seized  the  train  it  seemed  as  if  they  didn't. 

Q.  Were  the  men  waiting  for  the  train  at  Gem  when  you  got  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  waiting  for  it  at  the  "  Y"  at  Mullan  when  you  got  there? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  look  as  if  they  were  there  by  arrangement? — A.  Yes;  it  looked  as 
if  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  go. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  treatment  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  The  treat- 
ment in  the  prison  was  very  bad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  indignity  offered  you,  or  any  cruelty  practiced  upon 
you,  individually? — A.  No;  but  there  was  with  some. 

Q.  Which  came  under  your  observation? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  come  in  one 
time  and  take  the  sick  men  out  to  go  to  work,  and  all  of  them  said  positively  that 
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they  were  sick  and  under  the  doctor's  care  and  were  taking  medicine,  but  they 
had  to  go;  the  soldiers  made  them  go  just  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  jabbed  with  a  bayonet? — A.  I  didn't  see  that. 
They  told  me  about  it. 

§.  What  sort  of  food  did  you  get? — A.  Poor. 
.  Did  they  give  you  enough  of  the  kind? — A.  Enough  bread  and  bacon  and 
ee. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  sort  of  sleeping  accommodations  did  you  have? — A.  None  whatever. 
Little  hay,  and  if  you  didn't  rustle  blankets  you  had  to  go  without. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  personal 
needs? — A.  Yes;  with  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

Q.  Under  a  guard? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  take  exercise? — A.  They  let  the  men  out  to  walk 
around  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  sick  there? — A.  When  I  returned  I  was  sick  for  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  slapped  in  the  face  by  the  colored  soldiers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  struck  with  a  gun? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  understand  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  what  was  done.  There  have 
been  so  many  rumors  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  particular  in- 
stances that  occurred  and  about  which  you  may  know. — A.  Lots  of  these  things 
occurred  before  I  was  in  there.  I  heard  them  tell  about  it,  but  of  course  I  would 
not  attempt  to  tell  what  was  done  unless  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  to  lie  in  their  own  filth,  so  far  as  your  observation  is 
concerned?  It  was  alleged  that  men  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  obey  calls  of 
nature,  and  were  compelled  to  do  it  where  they  slept,  and  afterwards  to  lie  in  it; 
as  one  witness  expressed  it,  to  wallow  in  it. — A.  Near  where  I  was  bunked  one 
morning  I  saw  a  mess  some  man  had  made  in  the  straw,  and  I  asked  about  it  and 
he  said  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  out. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  observation;  were  you  permitted  to  go  outside  to  perform 
this  act? — A.  No;  not  after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Not  to  obey  a  call  of  nature? — A.  No;  not  out  to  the  closet.  There  was  a 
place  prepared  down  in  the  corner  inside. 

Q.  You  could  go  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  act  of  this  man? — A.  I  don't  think 
there  was. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  observation,  or  are  you  reliably  informed 
as  to  the  alleged  fact  that  these  colored  soldiers  ever  insulted  at  any  time  the 
relatives  or  wives  or  members  of  the  families  who  came  there  to  see  the  prison- 
ers?— A.  No;  I  didn't  observe  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  case? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Were  you  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  you 
didn't  obey  the  orders  of  the  mob  you  would  forfeit  your  life? — A.  I  realized 
that  I  would.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  I  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  that  gang  I 
would  not  be  here  to-day  to  tell  you  this  story.  That  is  my  firm  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOBD.)  What  was  the  date  of  your  confinement? — A.  The 
30th  of  May. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  troops  in  charge  of  the  bull  pen  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? — A.  They  remained  there  until  I  was 
released. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  indignities,  if  any,  that  were  prac- 
ticed upon  the  inmates  of  the  bull  pen  at  the  beginning  were  greater  or  less  than 
they  were  at  any  other  time? — A.  They  were  much  greater  before  I  was  in  there 
than  they  were  when  I  was  there.  As  different  men  told  me,  "  You  have  a  snap 
here  now.  You  should  have  been  in  the  old  barn."  I  have  heard  that  remark  20 
times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Did  any  of  the  men  who  boarded  your  train  buy 
tickets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  tickets  were  bought,  approximately? — A.  I  think  150. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  bought  tickets,  paid  their  fare, 
and  went  to  Wardner  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
this  property? — A .  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it.  I  think  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  knew  what  was  to  be  done  when  they  got  there;  that  is  my  firm 
belief. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  these  men  that  were  masked  and  armed  knew? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  a  preconcerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  miners'  organizations? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that,  not  being  a  member,  you  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  miners'  organizations,  that  they 
approve  of  revolutionary  acts  of  this  character,  as  a  whole? — A.  No,  I  don't — as 
a  whole. 

Q.  You  have  never  learned,  in  your  association  among  the  miners,  of  any  revo- 
lutionary action  taken  by  any  of  the  miners'  unions,  have  you? — A.  No.  Not 
being  a  member,  of  course  such  action  might  be  taken  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  many  members 
of  the  miners'  union  in  this  neighborhood? — A.  I  know  a  great  number  by  sight, 
but  I  can  not  speak  one  man's  name  in  fifty.  I  see  them  go  to  work  and  return 
from  work  while  I  am  in  the  engine,  but  I  could  not  speak  one  man's  name  in 
fifty. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  with  reference  to  their 
character  as  to  good  citizenship? — A.  Why,  I  regard  the  majority  of  the  men  liv- 
ing between  here  and  Burke  as  good  citizens.  They  have  their  little  homes  and 
their  families,  their  schoolhouses.  A  dairyman  told  me  not  a  month  ago  that  he 
had  been  peddling  milk  there  for  6  or  8  years,  and  said  he  had  lost  but  §100.  We 
were  partners  together  in  the  milk  business,  and  sold  them  milk  there,  and  lost 
but  $100,  and  that  was  lost  through  one  of  our  agents  we  had  there,  who  was  dis- 
tributing milk.  He  told  me  that  he  got  his  money  every  month,  and  he  said  they 
were  as  good  citizens  and  as  honest  and  as  reliable  as  could  be  found  anywhere; 
there  were  no  better  men  anywhere. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  recognize  a  single  man  on  that  day  who  carried  a  gun  or 
was  masked? — A,  No. 

Q.  None  among  them  that  you  recognized  in  any  way? — A.  No. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  2,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  E.  ALLEN, 

General  manager  Centennial- Eureka  Mine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  2,  1899,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Allen  was  sworn,  and  being 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  State  your  name. — A.  C.  E.  Allen. 

Q.  Place  of  residence? — A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Q.  Business? — A.  Mining. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  mining? — A.  Well,  I  began  in  December,  1886. 

Q.  In  this  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  have  you  occupied  with  a  mining  company  or  cor- 
poration!— A.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka. 

Q.  How  extensively  is  that  company  mining  in  Utah? — A.  We  are  working  about 
100  men. 

Q.  Now,  could  you  give  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  mining  as  compared 
with  1886? — A.  I  can  not  give  anything  definite ;  I  can  only  give  my  conclusions. 
My  impression  is  that  capital  is  better  remunerated  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  Is  it  better  rewarded  now  than  at  any  time  in  your  experience  in  mining? — A. 
That  is  my  impression.  I  have  never  compiled  any  statistics  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  laborer;  is  his  condition  better  or  worse  now  than 
in  your  early  experience? — A.  I  think  it  is  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Q.  The  tendency  in  both  has  been  to  improve? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  improvement  on  both  sides? — A.  I  attrib- 
ute the  more  certain  returns  on  mining  investments  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
business.  There  is  not  so  much  haphazard  and  foolish  mining  work  done  now  as 
there  wa«  formerly.  Men  have  gained  by  their  experience ;  they  do  lees  doubtful 
work,  and  are  more  certain  of  getting  their  returns.  Also,  methods  of  reduction 
have  been  improving  so  much  that  now  the  miner  is  not  restricted  to  one  kind  of  ore 
or  any  two  or  three  kinds  of  ore,  but  he  can  now  find  a  market  for  all  he  produces. 
When  I  first  began,  miners  received  no  return  for  their  Jabor  on  low  grade  ore.  The 
smelter  charges  on  base  ores  practically  prohibited  the  treatment  of  anything  but 
high  grade  ores;  but  the  improvements  have  made  the  business  much  more  remuner- 
ative on  the  whole  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Then  living  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  men  now  in  all  our  leading  mining  camps  can  live  well  and  send 
their  children  to  school;  their  expenses  have  been  reduced  in  many  ways. 

Q.  And  have  their  wages  remained  about  the  same  ? — A.  Wages  for  miners  were  $3  per 
day,  and  the  prevailing  wages  now  are  $2.50  per  day.  Some  mines — I  think  the  Sil- 
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ver  King  at  Park  City  pays  its  miners  $3  per  day.  I  don't  know  what  the  conditions 
are,  or  why  they  pay  it,  but  they  do  pay  it.  I  think  the  Ontario,  before  it  shut 
down,  paid  its  miners  $2.75;  and  I  suppose  other  men  working  in  the  mines  in  that 
vicinity  are  receiving  the  same.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  miner 
now,  and  not  the  miner  engaged  in  special  work.  For  shaft  work  and  special  work 
of  course  they  receive  more.  And  many  wet  mines  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  dry  mines.  But  $2.50  might  be  considered  the  scale  of  wages  of 
this  State. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  say  that  capital  engaged  in  mining  is  as  remunerative  as  capi- 
tal engaged  in  the  other  ordinary  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  more  so,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  because  I  don't 
know  how  much  capital  there  is  engaged. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  would  compare  favorably  with  banking,  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  other  enterprises? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  is  conducted  judiciously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  conducted  as  carefully  as  the  other  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  neglected  they  must  go  down  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  Utah  as  organized  labor  or  labor  unions? — A.  There 
are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  the  membership  of  the  labor  union  bear  to  unorganized 
labor? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  a  subject  I  am  not  familiar  with.  The  union  has  not 
come  into  our  consideration  here.  Wherever  they  have  been  organized  we  have  been 
able  to  get  along  with  them  quietly  and  peaceably.  In  our  own  camp  there  is  no 
organized  union. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Tintic  district 
several  years  ago  in  one  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  the  general  cause  was? — A.  I  have  understood  it  was 
the  question  of  having  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house. 

Q.  That  is,  you  understand  that  the  company  established  a  boarding  house,  and 
made  it  a  Condition  of  employment  that  each  man  should  board  there? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know;  for  instance,  we  have  a  boarding  house,  but  we  don't  require  married 
men  to  board  at  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  Do  you  require  the  men  that  board  at  all  to  board  there? — A.  Yes;  the  men  that 
have  to  pay  for  their  board  somewhere  we  require  to  board  with  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  custom  in  mining? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  general  custom  in 
this  State. 

Q.  Give  the  reason  why  that  is  necessary. — A.  Well,  in  some  instances,  for 
instance,  far  away  from  a  town,  it  is  a  convenience  to  us ;  and  I  think  if  the  men 
didn't  board  there  they  would  find  it  would  be  a  convenience  for  them  to  board 
there.  I  don't  know  how  they  feel  about  it;  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint.  We 
run  the  boarding  house  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  for  running  the  boarding  house,  that 
your  employees  should  board  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Suppose  only  2  or  3  men,  or  a  dozen,  boarded  with  you,  you  could  not  keep  it 
up,  could  you? — A.  No;  it  would  not  pay  expenses.  We  have  never  run  the  board- 
ing house  to  make  a  profit.  We  try  to  run  it  to  give  good  board,  without  any  regard 
to  what  it  costs. 

Q.  But  the  more  profits  you  have  the  better  you  can  supply  your  table? — A.  Yes. 
Something  over  half  of  our  men  are  married.  We  never  make  any  distinction 
between  married  and  unmarried  men  when  it  comes  to  assign  them  work.  We 
never  ask  the  question  whether  they  are  married  or  unmarried;  and  we  have 
allowed  a  great  many  young  men  who  were  supporting  their  mothers,  for  instance, 
to  live  with  their  mothers  and  not  board  at  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  In  that  strike  mentioned  by  you  a  moment  ago,  was  any  violence  resorted  to? — 
A.  I  don't  know  much  about  that  strike.  I  was  not  in  the  camp  at  that  time.  I 
think  there  was  some,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports ;  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter;  it  is  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  importation  of  labor  into  this  State? — A. 
As  I  remember  it,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  importation  of  labor  into  Utah  from  abroad,  or 
from  sister  States? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  laws  in  the  State  of.  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  must  confess 
that  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  read  the  State  statutes  since  they  have  been  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  application  of  the  injunction  laws  to  strikes,  or  to  this 
strike  in  Utah;  whether  they  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  strikers? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  the  matter  got  into  the 
courts  or  not ;  any  further  than  to  send  the  peace  officers  down  there. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  in  Utah? — A.  The  general  custom  here  is  to  pay  once  a 
month. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  that  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  We  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints in  any  of  the  mines  we  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  mining  here — usually  by  the  day  or  by  the  contract! — 
A.  The  general  custom  is  by  the  day.  There  is  some  contract  work  done.  I  may, 
perhaps,  explain  that  a  little.  I  know  of  no  mine  that  is  being  run,  after  mineral  is 
discovered,  by  the  contract.  Oftentimes  in  prospecting  the  work  is  done  by  the 
contract. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  Utah  as  a  sliding  wage  scale  ? — A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  They  have  not  resorted  to  that  in  this  State? — A.  Well,  of  course  there  may 
be  in  the  coal  mines.  There  is  no  such  system  as  that  here.  At  the  time  wages 
were  reduced  from  $3  to  $2.50  there  were  some  mines  in  which  the  promise  was  made 
the  men,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  value  of  silver  should  be  restored  wages 
should  bo  restored.  The  fall  in  wages  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  the 
product. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  That  is  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  known  here. 

Q.  How  are  payments  made  in  Utah — usually  in  cash? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I 
could  not  say,  usually.  All  the  mines  I  have  been  connected  with  have  paid  in  time 
checks,  usually  payable  at  some  store — that  is,  the  time  check  would  be  issued  at 
the  mine  and  the  store  would  give  the  man  the  money  for  it. 

Q.  When  I  say  payment  in  cash,  I  am  distinguishing  that  from  store  orders  for 
goods. — A.  We  don't  have  the  store  system. 

Q.  Have  they  the  store-order  system  at  the  metalliferous  mines,  generally  ? — A. 
No;  not  generally.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  mine  where  they  have  a  store-order 
system,  but  I  don't  know  of  one  now. 

Q.  Have  they  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  only  strike  of  which  you  had  knowledge  as  having  arisen,  as 
you  understand,  from  the  boarding-house  system.  As  a  general  proposition,  don't  a 
great  many  of  these  strikes  arise  from  the  so-called  boarding-house  system  and 
store-order  system? — A.  I  have  understood  that  they  do  outside  of  this  State. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  the  system  so  as  to  be  oppressive  on  the  miners  here  ? — A. 
No.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  nothing  oppressive  about  the  boarding- 
house  system  in  this  State.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  it  was.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  a  tendency  amongst  mining  men  to  get  rid  of  the  boarding 
house;  but  at  isolated  places  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  company  to  establish  a 
boarding  house.  Under  the  present  conditions  in  this  State,  I  don't  believe  it 
would  be  wise,  for  instance,  to  have  a  law  saying  that  the  company  could  not  have 
a  boarding  house.  There  are  many  places  where  I  can  imagine  it  would  be  almost 
a  necessity,  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  for  the  company  to  have  a  boarding  house. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  observed  that  miners'  wages  for  underground  work  were  gener- 
ally $3  per  day  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Idaho  $3.50.  In  Utah  they  seem  to  be  $2.50. 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  the  discrepancy  existing  in  the  wages  paid  to  miners 
in  these  three  different  States? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  a  miner  can  work  cheaper  in 
the  mines  in  Utah  in  many  instances  than  he  can  in  the  mines  of  some  of  the  other 
States. 

Q.  Give  some  of  the  reasons. — A.  As  a  rule  we  are  not  troubled  with  water  to  any 
great  extent.  A  man  who  does  not  have  to  work  in  water  can  work  cheaper  than 
the  man  who  does.  His  clothing  is  cheaper. 

Q.  How  about  the  living  expenses? — A.  I  think  living  is  cheaper  here.  That  is 
what  I  have  understood.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  would  imagine  it  to  be  much  cheaper  than  in  northern  Idaho  or  Montana? — 
A.  Our  mining  camps  are  usually  easily  reached  from  the  places  where  almost  every- 
thing is  produced  that  a  man  needs  to  live  upon  in  the  line  of  food,  and  food  is 
cheaper.  I  have  supposed  that  these  things  accounted  for  the  difference.  Also,  I 
have  understood  that  board  at  the  boarding  houses  is  cheaper  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  do  you  charge? — A.  Eighty  cents  a  day,  where  we  used  to  charge  $1 
when  the  rate  of  wages  here  was  $3  per  day.  When  wages  were  reduced  to  $2.50 
per  day  we  reduced  the  board  to  80  cents.  I  don't  know  whether  every  mine  followed 
that  rule  or  not,  but  we  did. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  wet  mines  the  miners  use  a  great  deal  of  gum  clothing 
which  is  quite  expensive? — A.  That  is  true  wherever  I  have  had  any  experience.  I 
have  had  experience  in  one  mine  of  that  kind.  The  wear  on  clothing  is  much  greater 
in  wet  mines  than  in  dry  mines.  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  for  wages  being  cheaper  here  than  in  the 
surrounding  States? — A.  Well,  there  may  be  one  other  cause  here.  A  great  many 
good  miners  are  men  who  have  small  farms  in  the  valley  and  their  families  live 
there,  and  they  work  in  the  mines  or  they  rent  their  little  farm  and  bring  their 
family  into  the  mining  camp  and  live  there ;  so  they  have  two  sources  of  revenue  or 
income.  Possibly  that  may  have  some  bearing  upon  it. 

Q.  I  presume  that  you  don't  work  a  great  many  men  that  are  what  they  would 
call  in  the  mining  camps  of  Butte  or  Cripple  Creek  first-class  miners,  but  they  are 
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a  kind  of  a  combination  farmer  and  miner,  although  good  workmen? — A.  I  think 
that  as  a  whole,  while  that  statement  perhaps  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  true. 
There  are  j  ust  as  skillful  miners  in  Utah  as  there  are  in  any  State,  and  they  can  do  just 
as  good  work  as  the  men  in  other  camps.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  men  who  handle 
the  pick  and  drill  and  hammer;  they  can  do  just  as  good  mining  and  as  much  of  it 
as  the  men  in  Idaho  or  Montana.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  miners  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  The  men  in  these  mines  are  skillful  men;  they  would  not  be  in 
there  otherwise,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  have  them. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  men  employed  in  mining  this  year  compare  with  the 
number  employed  in  mines  during  your  early  experience? — A.  Of  course  I  can  not 
speak  from  figures,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more  men  at  work  now  than  there 
were  then. 

Q.  riow  does  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mining  now  compare  with  the 
amount  invested  in  your  early  experience?— A.  Far  more. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  both  have  greatly  increased  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  employment  of  children  in  the  mines  of  this  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  miner  works  in  Utah? — A.  Of 
course  when  I  say  there  are  no  children  employed  in  the  mines  here  I  am  speaking 
of  metalliferous  mining.  I  don't  know  what  is  done  in  the  coal  mines.  I  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  upon  that  subject.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  question  of  number 
of  days  worked  in  years.  When  I  kept  the  books,  amongst  various  other  duties  at 
the  Old  Jordan  and  Galena,  I  was  interested  in  the  question  of  whetheritpaid  men 
to  work  on  Sundays,  and  I  concluded,  from  my  investigations  of  the  pay  roll  at  that 
time,  which  I  made  out  myself,  that  a  man  loses  as  many  or  more  days  in  the  year 
as  they  would  if  they  laid  on0  over  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  in  Utah  about  working  Sundays  ? — A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Q.  But  you  don't  believe  there  is  any  economy  whatever  in  requiring  a  man  to 
work  7  days  a  week? — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  loss  to  the  man  and  a  loss  to  the  company. 
That  is  my  candid  belief,  and  I  have  believed  it  for  years. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  with  the  shorter  workday? — A.  I  think  the 
law  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1896. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  the  men  usually  work  in  the  mines  prior  to  1896? — 
A.  Ten  hours  was  the  rule.  There  were  some  men  who  worked  longer,  but  the 
underground  men  as  a  rule  worked  10  hours.  Occasionally  there  would  be  work 
done  in  8-hour  shifts. 

Q.  But  since  1896,  under  a  law  of  your  legislature,  they  work  8? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  does  the  8  hours  begin? — A.  That  is  according  to  the  mine.  Incur 
mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until  12,  comes  off  for  dinner,  goes  back  at  1  and 
works  until  5. 

Q.  I  mean  when  does  the  day's  work  begin — when  the  miner  gets  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  ? — A.  The  men  are  in  the  mine  at  the  hour  they  are  to  begin  their  work. 
We  begin  to  lower  the  men  10  minutes  before  the  hour,  and  that  gives  them  time  to 
get  to  their  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 

Q.  When  does  the  watch  stop;  when  they  quit,  when  they  lay  down  their  tools? — 
A.  We  begin  hoisting  at  the  hour ;  for  instance,  at  noon  we  begin  to  hoist  at  12 
o'clock.  The  men  are  at  the  station  at  that  time.  They  have  come  out  to  the  station 
on  our  time  really.  They  don't  come  out  of  the  mine  on  our  time,  but  they  come  out 
to  the  station  on  our  time ;  and  they  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  from  the  station  on 
their  time. 

Q.  Under  the  10-hour  law  when  did  you  begin  to  mine;  at  the  time  they  got  to 
their  work  as  now,  or  from  the  time  they  left  the  boarding  house? — A.  Really  I 
never  asked  in  the  case  of  our  own  mine  how  they  did  that;  but  I  have  talked  with 
our  superintendent  who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the  impression  I  got  from  him  is 
that  they  went  into  the  mine  on  our  time. 

Q.  Did  they  eat  dinner  on  your  time  under  the  10-hour  system  ? — A.  In  cases  where 
they  took  their  lunch  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  it  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.  I  don't  know  that  all  mines  are  situated  as  ours  is.  Our  boarding  house  is 
right  next  to  our  shaft  house,  and  we  lift  our  men  right  out  at  the  boarding  house; 
and  they  eat  all  their  meals,  tbeir  lunches  and  everything,  on  their  own  time.  We 
can  do  that  and  the  men  like  it  better.  It  is  good  for  them  to  get  out,  and  we  go  to 
the  expense  of  lifting  them  out,  and  don't  send  any  lunches  into  the  mine. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
operators  and  the  men  of  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  in  our  own  case  and 
judging  from  our  expense  account  and  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  I  think  that 
we  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  on  the  8-hour  shift  as  we  did  on  the  10.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  our  superintendent  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  to  work  8  hours  he  strikes  an  8-hour 
stroke? — A.  A  good  man  does. 

Q.  And  if  he  goes  in  for  10  hours  he  strikes  a  10-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the 
work  with  the  power  drill,  Burley  machines,  there  is  as  much  work  done  in  the 
8-hour  shift  as  there  was  in  the  10;  one  round  of  holes  are  put  in  and  fired. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  machine  that  they  can  hurry  a  little? — A.  Yes;  with  that  kind  of  a  ma- 
chine they  can  hurry  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  men? — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  not  have 
anything  but  a  good  effect  on  them. 

Q.  Gives  them  more  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  very  pleasant  and  they  are  better  satisfied? — A.  I  never  heard 
any  discussion  among  the  men  about  it.  They  accepted  it  just  as  we  accepted  it. 

Q.  You  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  went  right  along? — A.  Yes;  when  the  law 
was  passed  we  obeyed  it. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  public  generally;  is  the  shorter  work  day  approved  or 
condemned? — A.  There  has  not  been  any  discussion  of  it  here. 

Q.  You  take  it  from  that  that  the  people  are  satisfied,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  cooperative  system  in  the  mines  here  to  any  extent?— A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  in  this  State  generally,  have  you  not? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  Your  irrigation  is  principally  under  a  cooperative  system  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  farmers 
generally  cooperate  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  stores  in  this  State  under  the  cooperative  system? — A. 
We  have  what  we  call  cooperative  stores,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores ;  there  is 
cooperation,  of  course,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  But  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  mines  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No 
more  than  anywhere  else.  Several  parties  sometimes  go  in  together  and  put  in  their 
time  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  had  sucha  thing  as  insurance  connected  with  your  mine? — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  mine  in  the  State  that  insures  its  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  adopted  it  in  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  had  no  particular  immigration  to  this  State  for  mining 
purposes. — A.  Nothing  more  than  the  men  who  ordinarily  come  in  and  go  to  the 
mines. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  contract  labor  from  other  States  or  abroad? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  colored  labor  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  nationalities  in  mining  here?  Are  they  English  speak- 
ing or  non-English  speaking! — A.  I  should  say  the  majority  are  English  speaking. 
There  are  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  from  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe — Finlanders  and  Scandinavians.  I  can  not  say  that  they  all  speak  English. 

Q.  How  does  this  foreign  importation  compare  with  the  native  American  in  his 
general  demeanor;  is  he  as  orderly? — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Makes  a  good  citizen? — A.  I  have  never  noticed  any  disorder  of  any  kind. 
They  are  mixed  in  our  mines.  I  think  it  is  the  general  purpose  here  not  to  have  any 
one  nationality  predominate  unless  it  is  Americans. 

Q.  That  is  a  usual  custom,  is  it  not,  throughout  the  West  to  keep  them  apart  to 
some  extent? — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  places,  but  I  know  it  is  the  custom 
in  this  State  not  to  have  too  many  in  one  place. 

Q.  They  are  liable  to  become  uuruly? — A.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  men  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  directing  the  working  of  mines  say  that  they  get  better 
results  in  not  having  too  many  of  one  nationality  outside  of  Americans  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  of  this  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  convicts  used  in  Utah? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  are  not  brought  into  competition  with  other  labor  at  all? — A.  I  think 
they  do  some  work  down  there,  but  what  it  is  I  don't  know.  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment, detrimentally  affects  mining — restrictive  laws  of  any  kind? — A.  The  law  that 
prevented  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  when  this  State  was 
a  Territory. 

<^.  Did  that  affect  you  detrimentally? — A.  I  think  so;  it  kept  capital  out. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  a  Territory  has? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  English  or  French  or 
Dutch  capital  operating  our  mines  and  taking  the  profits  away  from  this  country;  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  You  would  call  that  a  wise  law,  then,  and  not  a  detriment? — A.  I  have  never 
gone  deep  enough  into  the  question  to  have  an  opinion.  I  have  always  had  a  feel- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  have  that  kind  of  capital  here. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  your  tax  laws;  is  there  any  complaint? — A.  We 
have  no  complaint  to  make  on  our  tax  laws. 

Q.  Do  they  treat  mining  property  as  fairly  as  they  do  other  kinds  of  property? — 
A.  The  question  of  the  tax  on  the  net  product  of  mines  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at. 
It  is  unfair  to  tax  the  net  product  of  the  mines  and  not  tax  the  net  product  of  farms 
and  banks.  The  miner  is  discriminated  against. 
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Q.  Does  your  legislature  tax  the  mine  and  then  tax  the  net  product! — A.  We  pay 
a  tax  on  our  laud  values,  which  is  usually  put  at  the  Government  price,  and  then 
we  pay  a  tax  on  the  improvement,  and  then  a  tax  on  the  net  product. 

Q.  Well,  the  nominal  price  put  on  the  ground,  when  it  is  presumed  to  be  very 
valuable,  is  expected  to  be  made  up  in  the  tax  gathered  from  the  net  product.  Is 
that  the  theory  of  the  State? — A.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  theory. 

Q.  If  a  great  many  of  these  mines  were  taxed  the  same  as  a  farm  or  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  would  they  not  be  put  in  at  many  thousand  dollars  per  acre? — A.  If  you  tax 
a  farm  it  is  on  its  value  per  acre,  and  you  don't  tax  it  on  its  product. 

Q.  How  wide  are  your  mines  here? — A.  Under  the  present  law  the  claims  are  600 
by  1,500  feet.  Of  course  there  are  some  local  regulations  that  sometimes  vary  these, 
but  most  of  the  claims,  I  think,  follow  the  United  States  statute. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  20  acres? — A.  Yes,  about  20  acres  to  the  claim. 

Q.  The  tax  assessor  would  be  required  to  assess  a  great  mine  at  its  real  value. 
Suppose  ihe  mine  had  a  great  reputation.  Would  he  not  be  liable  to  put  it  in  at 
$10,000  per  acre,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  not  be  worth  more  than  $5,000; 
that  is,  assuming  that  he  should  assess  it  just  the  same  as  other  real  estate? — A. 
That  may  be.  I  don't  know  how  he  would  assess  it. 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  mines  the  general  custom  has 
grown  up  over  the  West  to  assess  the  mine  at  a  nominal  value  per  acre,  and 
then  tax  the  net  product,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  thoroughly  equalize  the  taxation 
of  the  mines  and  the  taxation  of  other  property.  Do  you  think  that  system  is  det- 
rimental to  the  mining  industry?— A.  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  had  it  long 
enough  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  a  thing  in  this  State  connected  with  mining  as  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  companies  complaining 
that  they  have  been  charged  more  for  freight  than  any  other  company. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  rule  that  should  be  adopted  in  establishing  a 
freight  rate;  that  is,  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  discrimination?  Should  one 
man  have  a  carload  of  ore  carried  cheaper  than  any  other  man? — A.  No;  I  think 
the  freight  should  be  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  as  to  what  should  be  the  unit  in  fixing  the  rate,  whether 
it  should  be  a  ton  or  whether  it  should  be  a  car  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not  investigated 
the  question  at  all. 

Q.  A  great  many  adopt  the  theory,  with  great  reason,  that  if  a  ton  is  not  made  the 
unit,  for  instance,  that  a  ton  should  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  as  cheaply  as  a  car  and 
a  car  as  cheaply  as  a  train,  that  it  invites  monopoly  and  offers  an  inducement  to 
great  syndicates  to  buy  up  a  large  product  and  make  a  great  profit  by  getting  great 
advantages  in  transportation  ?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  railroad  company 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  a  ton  of  ore  for  me  just  as  cheap  as  it  would  carry  a  car 
load  of  ore  for  you,  per  ton. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  railroad  is  in  fact  a  public  institution  which  the  law  permits  to  be 
built  through  your  farm,  or  homestead,  or  schoolhouse  grounds,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  built  for  the  public,  don't  you  believe  that,  from  its  public  character  and  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  individuality  of  the  citizen,  such  rules  should  be 
adopted  as  would  give  every  man,  both  great  and  small,  an  equal  opportunity  to  use 
the  road? — A.  Yes.  I  was  simply  looking  at  the  question  of  1  ton  or  1  carload.  I, 
myself,  believe  that  5  miners  should  be  allowed  to  put  15  tons,  say,  in  a  car — I  believe 
thatds  the  minimum  carload  here  now — and  have  it  shipped  as  cheaply  as  the  Cen- 
tennial Eureka  could  ship  a  carload;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can  be  done ;  but  I  think  one  man  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  put  1  ton  on  the  car  and  have  it  carried,  providing  there  was  enough  with 
others  to  make  a  carload. 

Q.  Yon  could  not  require  them  to  run  1  car  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  1  ton;  but, 
if  the  car  was  going  anyway,  you  think  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  have  1  ton  car- 
ried at  the  same  rate  as  a  car? — A.  That  would  be  different  if  they  took  a  car. 

Q.  Have  you  hud  any  considerable  concentration  of  capital  engaged  in  mining?— 
A.  Not  up  to  the  present  time.  Perhaps  I  am  not  getting  the  idea  of  that  question. 
Up  to  within  the  last  6  months  we  have  had  no  one  company  that,  as  you  might  say, 
controlled  a  camp. 

Q.  Well  have  you  at  the  present  time? — A.  There  is  no  one  company  controlling  a 
camp;  but  at  Bingham,  for  instance,  there  are  4  or  5  very  heavily  capitalized 
companies,  which  have  gone  in  there  and  bought  up  very  large  tracts  of  ground, 
and  are  able  to  work  on  very  extensive  plans. 

Q.  In  straight  mining  would  you  say  that  that  tended  to  better  the  conditions 
generally? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  Of  course  at  Bingham  I  think  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  camp.  The  product  there  is  rather  low  grade,  but  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  worked  at  a  handsome  profit  if  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Q.  The  larger  the  scale  the  more  men  employed? — A.  Yes,  that  means  more  men 
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employed  in  that  camp.  What  effect  it  will  have  on  the  chance  for  au  individual  to 
get  a  foothold,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well  his  chances  are  not  very  great  in  low-grade  mines  anyway,  arc  they?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  combination  of  capital  in  metaliferous  mining  stands  upon  little  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  other  combinations,  so  far  as  affecting  the  public  is  concerned, 
does'ntit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  its  product  is  not  a  necessary  of  life. — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  number  of  mines  shut  down  recently? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  smelters  shut  down  recently? — A.  I  believe  one  of  the  smel- 
ters here  owned  by  the  trust  is  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  caused  that? — A.  Nothing,  only  in  a  general  way;  not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

*Q.  What  is  the  general  understanding? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  more  economical  to 
handle  the  product  in  the  2  plants  that  are  running  than  it  is  to  run  3. 

Q.  They  have  three  plants? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Germania,  the  Mingo,  and  the 
Hanuer. 

Q.  All  in  Salt  Lake? — A.  All  in  Salt  Lake  County,  south  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart? — A.  Well,  the  Hanuer  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Germa- 
nia,  and  I  think  it  is  6  miles  from  the  Germania  to  the  Mingo  smelter. 

Q.  Which  one  is  shutdown? — A.  The  Hanuer. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  it  work? — A.  I  don't  know.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  had  built  little  homes  around  the  smelters? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  smelters  have  built  up  quite  a  community  there;  it  is  quite 
thickly  settled. 

Q.  If  the  smelters  should  be  dismantled,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  homes? — 
A.  As  I  understand  the  situation  in  this  particular  case,  there  has  been  no  displace- 
ment of  men.  As  I  understand,  there  are  two  reasons  for  that;  the  Germania  has 
extended  its  plant;  it  has  been  growing  constantly  and  increasing  since  the  trust 
was  formed,  and  of  course  they  have  absorbed  some  of  these  men.  The  Highland  Hoy 
smelter  has  been  blown  in  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and  as  I  understand  it  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  labor.  Those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  shutting 
down  of  the  Hanuer  smelter  have  immediately  found  places  with  the  other  plants — 
either  with  the  trust  or  with  the  Highland  Boy. 

Q.  Were  these  plants  near  enough  to  the  place  where  they  worked  for  them  to  keep 
their  homes? — A.  Yes;  the  Highland  Boy  is  close. 

Q.  Had  it  been  isolated  and  these  homes  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  smelter 
was  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  it  might  have  had  an  entirely  different  result, 
might  it  not? — A.  Yes;  if  it  had  been  in  a  country  that  was  not  a  farming  country, 
or  with  other  enterprises  around,  they  might  have  lost  their  homes. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  pace  with  the  history  of  these  great  trusts,  such  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.  ? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  no  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  observed  that  that  has  been  the  general  system,  to  dismantle  the 
plants  that  could  be  possibly  spared  and  build  up  the  great  centers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  the  great 
cities? — A.  If  the  plants  were  built  there. 

Q.  The  most  of  these  great  plants  are  built  at  some  largo  railroad  center,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  to  have 
these  plants  go  into  the  hands  of  great  syndicates  and  further  congest  the  popula- 
tion in  the  large  cities,  and  practically  depopulate  the  country  settlements? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  for  the  individual,  and  therefore  not  good  for  the  nation.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
who  shall  bo  the  trust. 

Q.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  a  method  of  controlling  the  trust  within  reasonable  bounds? — A.  Well,  I  think 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  that  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  but 
one  outcome. 

Q.  What? — A.  In  case  these  trusts  should  keep  multiplying  until  all  the  great 
lines  are  in  the  trust,  as  they  practically  are  now,  after  a  time  I  think  it  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  the  country  that  if  these  things  can  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  men  they  can  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  I  think  that 
the  men  who  are  down  on  socialism  are  the  greatest  promoters  of  socialism 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  they  are  engaged  in  socialism  for  the  benefit  of  the  few? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  consider  the  remedy  to  be  to  hold  these  things  that  can  be  best 
managed  in  a  great  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  all? — A.  I  think  that  will  be  the  result. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  many  of  these 
great  trusts  that  by  squeezing  the  watered  stock  out  of  their  capital  and  by  appoint- 
ing inspectors  to  examine  into  their  affairs  just  as  we  have  inspectors  for  national 
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banks,  and  local  regulations  not  permitting  them  to  abuse  their  powers  in  any  way, 
they  would  be  unobjectionable.  What  do  you  think  of  an  idea  of  that  kind? — A. 
That  will  only  reach  one  part  of  it.  That  reaches  the  material  part  of  it.  The 
great  damage  in  my  judgment  that  these  things  can  do,  is  in  shutting  out,  in  clos- 
ing the  way  and  opportunity  for  men,  thinking  men ;  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
composed  of  thinkers.  They  will  say,  "Here,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  us;  we 
can  not  all  be  doctors;  we  can  not  all  be  lawyers;  and  we  can  not  all  be  ministers. 
We  who  are  inclined  that  way  and  want  to  go  into  great  industrial  operations  are 
shut  out  because  there  are  a  few  men  that  have  all  these  thirgs,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  us  to  rise."  Now,  if  this  thing  must  be  this  way,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people  to  own  these  things  and  then  all  the  people  could  have  a  chance  to  rise 
in  these  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  way  the  people  will  reason  in  time. 
I  doubt  if  it  comes  in  my  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  time  there  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interests,  that  the 
production  can  be  increased  with  a  less  number  of  employees? — A.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  formation  of  the  trust  can  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  will  bring  about  more  employment  for  men? — A. 
I  think  the  statistics  show  a  number  of  million  at  least  that  there  is  no  work  for. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  condition  exists? — A.  On  the  average,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  good  public  policy,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reducing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  article,  to  lower  the  value  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  good 
policy  to  have  such  conditions  that  many  can  not  get  employment.  As  I  said  before, 
the  trust  has  come  to  stay;  I  have  believed  that  for  15  years;  If  ^lieve  it  is  a  for- 
ward step  in  commerce  and  industry  that  must  be  taken.  1  have  always  thought 
that  the  first  effect  would  be  for  the  trust  to  control,  and  the  second  effect  would  be 
for  the  trust  to  be  controlled,  if  it  is  really  not  going  backward ;  and  I  don't  believe 
the  world  is  going  backward.  If  we  don't  have  trusts  formed  there  will  be  trusts 
from  elsewhere  that  will  overcome  us  on  these  lines.  I  believe  the  trust  has  come 
to  stay  and  the  question  is,  "Who  is  to  control  the  trust?" 

Q.  You  realize  it  must  be  controlled? — A.  Of  course  it  has  got  to  be  controlled,  and 
these  great  lines  of  production  can  not  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  1  man  or  2 
men  or  50  men,  and  the  vitality  of  the  people  be  preserved.  That  is  my  judgment 
about  that. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  the  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association ;  he  gave  us 
the  information  that  for  instance  when  the  Bakiug-Powder  Trust  formed  they  had  a 
great  army  of  traveling  men  placing  the  product,  and  immediately  they  discharged 
them  all.  There  was  no  object  in  trying  to  place  the  product  because  it  was  in  a 
complete  trust;  the  retail  firm  which  sold  it  could  get  it  nowhere  but  from  the  trust, 
and  these  traveling  men  were  all  set  adrift;  places  were  taken  away  from  them 
immediately.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  where  are 
you  going  to  find  places  for  these  men  ? — A.  I  have  the  same  sympathy  for  these  men 
that  they  had  for  the  laboring  men  who  have  been  displaced  from  time  to  time.  They 
told  them  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  evolution  of  the  times,  and  now  they  are  in  the 
same  place.  It  may  hit  me  next;  no  man  can  tell;  in  my  judgment  someone  will  be 
hit  next,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  it  will  be. 

Q.  When  the  tobacco  companies  consolidated,  one  of  the  traveling  men  told  us 
their  positions  were  cut  off  immediately  and  they  were  set  adrift,  and  these  men 
figure  up  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  with  this  evolution  going  on  and  the  field  of 
labor  narrowed  every  day,  what  are  they  to  do,  while  these  things  are  being  settled, 
for  a  livelihood? — A.  That  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem.- 

Q.  The  laborers  are  increasing  and  the  field  of  labor  is  decreasing  with  every 
move? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  your  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  production? — A.  Well,  it  increases  it. 

Q.  Lessens  the  price  of  production  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  improved  machinery  in  the  mines? — A.  The  parties 
concerned. 

Q.  Does  labor  get  some  of  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  smelter  gets  some  of  it,  and  the  owner  gets  some  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  prices,  lessen  or  increase  them? — A.  It  must  lessen 
them.  Without  machinery  there  would  be  no  such  production  or  employees  as  we 
have. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  number  of  laborers;  does  it  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
the  labor  or  increase  it? — A.  It  must  increase  it,  for  the  reason  that  without 
machinery  we  could  not  get  down  to  develop  our  mines  as  wo  have  and  furnish 
employment  to  the  men  that  we  employ.  We  would  have  to  proceed  without 
machinery,  as  they  have  proceeded  for  years  and  years  in  Mexico. 

Q.  Could  you  mine  at  all  in  some  of  the  mines? — A.  Very  little.  Machinery 
becomes  necessary  very  soon.  Of  course  men  can  go  down  200  or  300  feet  with  a 
whim;  and  even  that  is  machinery. 

Q.  You  sort  your  ore  by  hand? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  low-grade  mine,  though,  usually  runs  it  right  from  the  car  to  the  hopper  of 
the  mill,  doesn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Runs  it  through  and  separates  it  by  machinery? — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  use  of  machinery  lessens  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  it  displaces  one  man,  it  puts  another  man  to  work  somewhere  else  and  in  many 
instances  more  than  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  machinery  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  increases  the  use  of  it  by  the 
consumers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  the  lace  machines  did;  instead  of  throwing  the  lace  workers  out  of 
employment,  it  quadrupled  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  sewing  machine  increased  the  sewing? — A.  Yes.  I  think  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  that  is  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  It  was  of  course  suggested 
that  the  building  of  railroads  would  throw  the  teamsters  out  of  employment.  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at  work  on  the  railroads  and  have  also  many 
more  teamsters  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  an  active  market  for  your  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  overproduction?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  chief  product? — A.  Our  chief  products  are  silver,  lead,  gold,  and 
copper. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  surplus  of  any  of  these  metals? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  market  principally — in  the  United  States? — A.  Our  market  is 
directly  with  the  smelters;  that  is,  those  of  us  here  who  smelt  our  ores.  One  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  the  Mercur  district,  treats  it  ores  by  the  cyanide  process. 

Q.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  Utah? — A.  There  is  a  law  which  applies 
to  coal  mining  more  particularly,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Not  to  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  not  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  sanitary  law  or  an  inspector  for  metalliferous 
mines? — A.  We  have  an  inspection  law,  but  it  applies  to  the  coal  mines.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  healthfulness  of  our  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  have  such  a  thing  for  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  must  have  ventilation? — A.  We  must  have  ventilation,  and  the  man  who 
is  up  to  his  business  now  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  doesn't  have  ventilation, 
because  he  can  not  get  his  mine  clear  of  smoke  and  the  men  can  not  work  as  well  as 
when  it  is  well  ventilated.  Then  the  good  miners  look  to  that  point  and  see  that 
the  mine  is  well  ventilated. 

Q.  And  it  is  universal  here  to  have  the  metalliferous  mines  well  ventilated? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  kept  in  a  safe  condition? — A.  Yes;  it  is  customary  for  the  best  mines  to 
be  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  employees 
at  this  time  ? — A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Is  is  improving? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  improving  in  the  State. 

Q.  They  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Schools  accessible  to  all  the  mining  camps ? — A.  Yes;  they  all  have  their  school 
districts  and  school  buildings. 

Q.  How  is  the  inclination  of  the  miner  of  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  ago; 
is  he  economical  and  more  inclined  to  save  his  money  than  formerly? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  when  mining  camps  were  new,  that  we  had  a  less  thrifty 
population,  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago  in  this  State. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  field  at  large,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial 
legislation,  either  State  or  national,  affecting  the  mining  industry  ? — A.  Of  course 
my  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry  does  not  extend  outside  of  the  State,  except  in 
a  general  way.  I  don't  know  what  may  be  needed  in  other  States.  I  don't  know  of 
any  mining  legislation  that  is  needed  in  Utah  at  the  present  time.  1  don't  know 
of  any  hardship  that  has  been  put  upon  the  individual  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  mining  camps  generally  are  close  to  the  agricultural 
regions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  your  wages ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  miner  at  $2.50  per  day,  con- 
sidering the  dry  character  of  your  mines,  the  accessibility  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
cost  of  living,  would  be  able  to  save  as  much  out  of  his  earnings  in  the  mining 
camps  here  as  the  miner  in  Butte,  Mont.,  or  the  Coeur  d'Alenea  at  $3.50  per  day,  or 
in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  at  $3  per  day? — A.  I  think  he  could  save  as 
much  as  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek  at  $3  per  day.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be 
in  Butte  or  in  the  Crenrd'Alene  country  at  $3.50;  I  don't  know  how  the  prices  range 
there.  I  don't  think  one  can  judge  of  the  disparity  of  wages  at  a  distance  without 
investigating  the  price  of  living,  rent,  etc.,  and  all  these  things.  These  things  have 
to  be  considered.  I  don't  know  what  rent  is  in  Butte,  but  a  man  can  rent  a  small 
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house  of  from  4  to  6  rooms  in  Eureka  for  from  $6  to  $10  per  month,  according  to  the 
location  and  the  way  the  house  has  been  kept  up,  so  I  have  been  informed ;  I  never 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  this.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  that  compares  with 
rent  in  Butte,  so  that  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  $3.50  per  day 
and  $2.50  per  d-ay. 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  miners  here? — A.We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  where  a  man  can  make  a  greater  saving  the  good 
miners  will  naturally  drift? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  were  not  able  to  save  as  much  here  as  in  the  other  camps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  hold  them? — A.  Yes;  that  might  be  true  of  the  men  in  our  own  par- 
ticular community.  It  would  be  true  of  the  men  who  didn't  live  in  the  valleys. 
The  man  who  had  no  little  farm  down  in  the  valleys  would  natuaally  drift  to  these 
other  camps  if  he  could  save  more.  Now,  we  have  men  working  for  us  that  have 
worked  for  us  10  years,  and  we  have  one  man  who  has  worked  for  us  12  years.  They 
stay  right  along  with  us,  and  are  first-class  men  or  they  would  not  stay  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  want  to  ask  why  it  is  that  there  is  so  little  organization 
among  the  miners  in  this  State  as  compared  with  surrounding  States? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  work  in  the  mines  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  keeping  down  of  the  price?— A.  I  don't  think  that  word  farmer 
really  expresses  their  position. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed  the  miners  are  largely  here. — A.  I  know. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  what  the  other  mines  do,  but  in  our  case  a  man  oftentimes 
owns  a  little  piece  of  ground  down  in  the  settlement,  and  he  is  a  miner.  Now,  his 
wife  and  children  may  live  there  and  farm  a  piece  of  ground,  but  his  business  is 
mining.  We  don't  have  men  that,  as  a  rule,  come  and  work  a  little  while  and  then 

fo  back  to  the  farm  and  work,  and  then  come  back  to  the  mine  and  work.  I  don't 
now  what  the  other  mines  do. 

Q.  You  have  instances  of  that  in  the  State,  don't  you  ? — A.  There  may  be  instances. 
In  fact,  I  know  there  are  men  of  that  character  who  come  and  work  a  while;  but 
that  is  not  skilled  labor.  Such  men  can  push  a  car  or  run  a  plow.  Whether  the 
other  mines  employ  men  of  that  kind  I  don't  know,  but  we  don't.  Our  men  are 
skilled  men. 

Q.  Is  mining  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or  the  Cosur  d'Alene  country 
or  Montana? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  that  question.  In  a 
general  way,  I  should  say  that  the  properties  in  this  State  are  as  good  as  in  the 
other  States.  We  have  some  advantages  in  this  State  they  have  not.  Our  winter 
climate  is  mild,  comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Is  your  cost  of  production  as  low  as  in  these  States? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there 
is  any  way  to  get  at  that. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  a  general  idea  as  to  whether  a  ton  of  ore  of 
equal  value  in  this  State  could  be  worked  as  cheaply  as  the  same  ton  in  Colorado. — 
A.  The  conditions  in  different  mines  here  vary.  It  would  be  very  difficult  without 
having  the  figures  of  all  the  mines  to  get  at  it,  and  often  in  the  same  camp  the  cost 
of  production  may  vary  considerably.  For  instance,  I  have  known  of  cases  in  Bing- 
ham  where  there  is  one  mine  here  and  one  mine  there  [indicating") ;  this  mine  might 
be  a  wet  mine  and  that  one  a  dry  mine;  this  mine  has  to  pump  and  this  one  does  not; 
that  would  make  quite  a  difference;  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  on  the  average  as  compared  with 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  Utah  mine  owner  can  not  afford  to 
pay  $3  per  day  as  well  as  the  Colorado  mine  owner? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the 
ores  of  Utah  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  of  Colorado,  but  I  am  only  guessing 
when  I  say  that. 

Q.  If  the  miners  of  this  State  were  as  thoroughly  organized  in  the  labor  union  as 
are  the  miners  in  Butte,  do  you  think  that  they  would  receive  better  wages  than 
they  now  receive? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  mine  owners  here  can  not  afford  to  pay  them  more 
wages,  in  a  great  many  instances.  Of  course  a  man  might  find  a  mine  that,  after 
certain  developing,  would  enable  him  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  but,  taking 
the  average  of  work  that  is  going  on,  I  don't  think  the  mine  owners  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  they  are  paying. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  organization  known  as  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  prejudice  against 
the  organization.  I  think  there  has  been  some  prejudice  created  against  the  one 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  organization  at  one  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyce?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  don't  suppose  that  the  mine  owners  of  Utah  would  object  to  their  em- 
ployees becoming  members  of  a  labor  organization  and  having  some  voice  in  saying 
what  the  conditions  should  be  under  which  they  labor,  and  conferring  with  the 
owners  in  regard  to  the  wages  they  should  receive,  do  you? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  here  just  as  it  is  everywhere;  there  would  be  some  men  who  would  object 
and  some  who  would  not. 

Q.  Mine  operators? — A.  I  suppose  they  are  just  like  other  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  abuse  of  the  store  system  in  the  mining  camps  in  this  State;  is 
there  any  abuse  of  it  in  your  camp? — A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable. I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  this  a  phase  of  the  store  system.  I 
don't  know  of  any  abuse  in  our  own  camp.  Of  course  there  may  be,  but  in  our  own 
case  there  is  absolutely  none.  We  require  the  men  to  get  their  pay  at  a  certain 
store. 

Q.  The  store  pays  them  instead  of  the  company? — A.  Yes.  The  company  requires 
the  men  to  go  to  that  store  to  get  their  money,  for  our  convenience;  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  trade  there  unless  they  wish  to.  They  may  trade  there  or  not  as 
they  please,  but  we  do  wish  them  to  get  their  pay  there  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  convenient.  They  can  trade  there  or  they  can  spend  their  money  elsewhere,  as 
they  choose.  We  took  pains  to  tell  them  that. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  store  any  consideration  for  paying  your  men? — A.  None  what- 
ever. They  expect,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  an  advertisement  to  have  the  men  come  in 
there  to  get  their  pay,  and  that  they  may  do  some  trading  there.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  see  that  they  make  it  pay. 

Q.  You  practically  turn  your  pay  roll  over  to  that  store  and  they  pay  your  men 
off?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  means  of  coercing  the  men  in  anyway  to  trade  with  them? — A. 
None  whatever.  There  was  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  store  that  they  would 
not  require  them  to  trade  with  them,  and  that  they  must  pay  the  men  the  full  wages  if 
they  demand  them ;  and  the  men  have  been  informed  to  that  effect,  and  there  is  no 
coercion  whatever  and  never  has  been. 

Q.  Are  there  other  stores  in  this  district? — A.  Yes;  many  stores  in  the  town. 

Q.  Can  the  miners  purchase  goods  as  cheaply  from  this  store  as  they  can  from  the 
other  stores  in  the  town?— A.  I  don't  know  that.  These  stores  are  in  open  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  I  know  there  is  quite  often  an  order  signed  by  a  workman 
sent  in  to  our  clerk,  and  he  sends  it  down  to  this  store  that  pays  off  and  they  recog- 
nize it — an  order  from  another  store,  showing  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  men  to 
trade  where  they  please. 

Q.  Have  you  the  company  doctor  and  company  hospital  in  the  camps  of  this 
State? — A.  Yes,  in  some.  We  have  it  in  our  camp. 

Q.  What  deduction  is  made  from  the  wages? — A.  One  dollar  per  month.  There  is 
a  physician  right  there  and  they  prefer  it  in  that  way.  They  pay  him  $1  a  month 
and  when  a  man  gets  sick  or  hurt  they  take  him  to  the  hospital.  They  prefer  to 
have  the  doctor  right  on  the  ground;  he  gives  them  advice  and  prescriptions. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  free  to  refuse  to  pay  this  doctor  $1  a  month  and  employ  some 
other  doctor  if  they  choose? — A.  I  have  never  asked.  That  system  was  adopted 
when  I  went  there  and  I  have  never  inquired  into  it.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
and  never  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Do  the  miners'  families  also  get  the  service. of  this  doctor  for  the  $1  per 
month? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  As  I  said,  the  question  has  never  arisen  and 
I  have  never  investigated  it. 

CQ.  How  many  miners  are  there  in  your  camp,  taking  the  whole  camp? — A.  There 
ust  be  somewhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  miners  and  other  men  employed  by  the  mines. 

Q.  Tliat  would  make  a  sure  income  to  this  doctor  of  about  $1,000  a  month? — A. 
He  does  not  have  all  of  them.  There  are  several  doctors  there.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  other  mines. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  particular  mine? — A.  We  average,  1  will  say,  90  men  ;  it  would 
be  about  $90  per  month  from  us. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  complete  shutting  down  of  the  mines  on  Sundays? — A.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  there  were  no  Sunday 
work.  Of  course  I  mean  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  work ;  for 
instance,  like  a  wet  mine  where  the  men  have  to  pump  every  day ;  that  would  of 
course  necessitate  some  work  on  Sunday.  That  is  my  belief  based  upon  what  I 
have  seen. 

Q.  What  influences  brought  abont  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  this  State?— 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  introduced  the  law  in  the  legislature? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  a  representative  of  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners? — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  was  in  Washington  that  winter.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Claude  Wheeler,  who  is  a  mine 
owner  from  Tintic,  or  a  man  from  Mercur. 
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Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Dresser.  I  think  the  man  was  a  representative  of  the 
mining  district  that  introduced  the  law;  but  there  was  no  particular  agitation 
excepting  what  might  ordinarily  result  from  time  to  time  concerning  8-hour  laws. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  result  of  labor  agitation,  then?— A.  I  don't  think  1  could  say  that. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  agitation  that  influenced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  was  enacted  without  a  general  understanding  that  such 
a  law  was  on  its  way  through  the  legislature? — A.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean 
the  way  it  got  started  was  just  like  lots  of  these  things  get  started;  some  man  on 
the  committee  who  believes  in  the  thing  gets  a  resolution  on  it;  the  rest  know  that  it 
will  catch  some  votes,  and  they  let  it  go  through. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  State  the  public  generally  took  but  little  interest 
in  it,  and  really  did  not  know  that  such  a  law  was  being  passed? — A.  I  think  the 
public  knew  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owners,  too? — A.  I  believe  they  did.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper 
when  I  was  in  Washington.  I  knew  of  it  there,  and  I  suppose  those  who  were  on 
the  ground  knew  it.  1  never  heard  any  discussion  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  shutting  down  of  the  trust  smelters  in  Colorado  been  beneficial  to  the 
Utah  smelters? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  that  respect,  because  I  am  not  a 
smelter  man. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  by  general  information  ? — A.  I  have  understood  they  receive 
some  ore  from  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  that  would  compel  an  increase  of  their  out- 
put and  the  number  of  men  they  would  employ,  because  our  mines  have  been  run- 
ning right  along  the  same  as  before.  I  know  since  the  trust  struck  here  they  have 
been  planning  to  shut  the  Mingo  plant  down. 

Q.  They  have  been  planning  to  do  that  since  the  strike  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes ;  but 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  I  now  understand  they  have  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  Germania,  or  have  taken  steps  to  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  smelter  industry  of  Utah  has  largely  increased  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  apparently  it  has;  how 
much  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  of  the  smelter  men  about  it. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  ores  smelted?  Is  any  of  the  gold  extracted  by  any  of  the  chemi- 
cal processes? — A.  Our  ores  are  smelted. 

Q.  In  the  State  as  a  whole? — A.  The  Mercur  ores  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  or 
chemical  process.  They  have  several  mills  there  and  1  where  there  is  some  silver 
extracted  along  with  the  gold  by  the  cyanide  process.  But  the  greater  amount  of 
our  ores  is  reduced  by  smelting.  All  the  high-grade  ores  in  Tintic  are  reduced  by 
smelting.  In  Park  City  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  ores  are  reduced  by  smelt- 
ing ;  and  Bingham  is  almost  entirely  a  smelting  camp.  There  is  some  gold  ore  there 
that  they  have  reduced,  in  a  small  way,  by  concentration. 

Q.  You  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  cyanide  process,  are  you? — A.  No; 
we  smelt  the  ores  from  our  mine. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  trusts,  you  believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay? — A.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  prevent  discriminations  in  freight  rates 
throughout  the  States,  and  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  and  preventing  overcap- 
italization, that  the  trusts  would  then  be  fairly  well  regulated  iu  the  interest  of  the 
public? — A.  I  think  that  would  only  be  the  beginning. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  what  can  you  suggest? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  General  Government  and  the  States  should  take  these  steps 
now  ? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  overcapitalization  except  along  the  line 
of  compelling  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overcapitalization. 

Q.  That  is  an  injury? — A.  Yes.  A  fellow  that  contributes  to  the  whole  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overcapitalize  the  same  as  a  railroad,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
1  said  before,  I  think  an  individual  should  have  the  same  right  on  a  railroad  that 
two  individuals  combined,  or  a  corporation,  has. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  industry  or  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  a 
year  on  the  capital  invested  should  be  permitted  to  water  its  stock  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  give  the  public  figures  snowing  that  they  are  earning  only  6  or  8  per 
cent?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  should  be  stopped,  do  yon? — A.  I  think  if  a  corpora- 
tion can  earn  an  exorbitant  interest  the  people  ought  to  know  it,  so  that  they  can 
either  form  another  corporation  and  go  into  competition  with  it,  or  something  else, 
to  remove  the  exorbitant  charge  they  are  making  on  the  people. 

Q  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  controlling  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes.  I  don't  mean  to  be  understood  that  it  should  not  be  controlled. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Augusts,  1S99. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  C.  CHAMBERS, 

Mine  manager,  Park  City,  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining,  being  in  morning  session  August  2, 1899,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Chambers,  being  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
mining  conditions  in  Utah : 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation? — A.  Park 
City,  Utah ;  mine  manager  mostly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  managing  a  mine? — A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  In  this  State? — A.  I  have  been  here  since  1872 — 26  years.  I  have  been  here 
since  1870,  but  I  was  not  here  much  for  the  first  2  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  mining  in  Utah?  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise? — 
A.  Well,  just  now  it  is  prosperous,  more  or  less,  I  should  say ;  more  so  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  more  remunerative  now 
than  in  the  early  part  of  your  history  or  your  experience? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  more  capital  engaged  in  mining  now  than  at  any  former  time? — A. 
Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  You  make  it  relative  to  this 
State  alone,  I  presume? 

Q.  I  would,  supposing  your  experience  was  limited  to  the  State. — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  posted  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  coal  mining,  but  outside  <>f 
that  I  think  I  should  answer  by  saying  that  I  think  there  is  more  capital  invested. 
In  my  judgment  there  are  no  more  men  employed  to-day  than  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  Has  machinery  displaced  many  of  them? — A. 
Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  labor  in  many  instances,  and  there  are  less  men 
working.  The  mines  are  employing  a  less  number  of  men,  although  those  that  have 
come  to  the  front  since  are  employing  a  greater  number  of  men,  so  that  on  the  whole 
I  should  think  it  was  just  about  holding  its  own  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labor 
is  concerned.  While  I  have  not  statistics,  or  had  time  to  look  up  this  matter  or  con- 
sider it,  that  is  my  general  opinion. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  machinery  taking  the  place  of  the  men,  I  suppose  you  realize 
there  is  quite  a  little  prejudice  among  laboring  men  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery? — A.  Yes;  some. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  economical  proposition  if  in  your  judgment  machinery 
does  permanently  displace  men. — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  employment  of  labor? — A.  I 
think  it  has;  I  think  it  enables  the  owners  of  mining  properties  to  work  mines  to  a 
profit  which  they  could  not  work  at  all  otherwise;  therefore  there  are  more  mining 
properties  working  to-day  which  would  be  idle  if  there  were  no  economical  appli- 
ances for  handling  and  smelting  the  ores. 

Q.  What  is  your  mine? — A.  A  silver  mine. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — A.  Ontario  and  Daly. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  money  invested  in  mining  earns  as  certain  returns  as 
money  invested  in  ordinary  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  banking,  mercantile 
business,  real-estaie  business,  etc.?  Is  investment  as  reliable  in  mining  as  in  other 
industries,  or  is  it  a  haphazard  business?  — A.  Aman  in  mining,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
takes  greater  chances  than  in  the  ordinary  business  of  merchandising  or  banking  or 
milling,  and  is  far  more  liable  to  make  failures,  but  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  if  he 
makes  a  success  the  returns  are  generally  greater,  so  that  upon  the  whole  I  think  it 
would  be  just  about  equal. 

Q.  Then  the  inducements  for  entering  into  that  business  are  probably  greater  than 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  other  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  it  may  be  accompanied  with  more  uncertainty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that  has  restricted 
the  industry  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  that  legislation  has  been. — A.  The  demonetization  of  silver. 

Q.  To  about  what  extent  did  it  affect  the  industry? — A.  It  has  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  many  silver  mines  throughout  the  country,  and  leaves  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  can  not  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser 
metals,  for  instance,  lead  or  copper.  Where  mines  carry  a  product  of  either  lead  or 
copper,  together  with  the  silver,  it  will  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  mining 
and  reduction.  Ores  that  don't  carry  lead  or  copper,  or  any  of  the  baser  metals,  we 
would  call  dry  ores,  the  product  being  entirely  silver;  and  unless  they  are  of  a  very 
high  grade — that  is  to  say,  unless  they  carry  from  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver — they  will 
not  pay  to  handle.  To  be  profitable  the  mines  would  have  to  be  large  producers,  in 
order  not  to  be  too  expensive  to  work.  You  might  have  a  mine  that  carries  4  inches 
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wide,  for  instance,  of  100-ounce  ore,  and  it  would  cost  as  much  to  produce  u  ton  of 
that  ore  as  it  would  if  you  had  a  larger  vein  producing  50  or  60  ounce  ore. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  result  of  that  legislation  was  to  practically  close  down  the 
purely  silver  mines? — A.  Yes;  the  purely  silver  mines,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been 
closed  down  in  Nevada,  and  also  a  great  number  here  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  laboring  men  and  the  industries  of  the  country 
generally? — A.  Well,  the  laboring  men  would  have  to  seek  other  camps  or  get  into 
other  occupations.  Many  of  the  men  have  gone  to  different  sections  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  located  lands  and  started  farming,  and  many  have  engaged  in  other 
occupations  whereby  they  could  make  a  living,  while  others  have  traveled  from  camp 
to  camp  in  search  of  work. 

Q.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  lack  of  employment? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a 
great  lack  of  employment  until  this  year,  but,  from  some  cause  which  I  am  not  able  to 
state,  there  seems  to  be  more  employment  for  laboring  men  this  year,  and  for  miners, 
than  I  have  known  in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Don't  the  raising  of  an  army  have  something  to  do  with  that? — A.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  also  the  manufacturing  of  supplies  for  them! — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  the  raising  of  that  army  took  a  great  many  men  from  the  unem- 
ployed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  many  men  did  it  take  from  your  State? — A.  I  have 
forgotten;  seems  to  me  there  were  about  400;  I  have  seen  it  in  print. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Utah?— A.  Between  250,000  and  300,000. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  are  your  tax  laws  here?  Are  they  satisfactory 
to  the  mining  industry? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  No  discrimination  in  the  way  of  taxes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  freight  rates,  special  discrimination? — A.  We 
have  had  no  serious  trouble  for  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  in  Utah  such  a  thing  as  railroads  discriminating  against  locali- 
ties at  times? — A.  I  understand  there  has  been,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  know  it 
to  be  the  case  personally. 

Q.  It  has  been  rumored  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  j  udgment  as  to  the  duties  of  railroads  in  allowing  the  freight 
rates  to  be  the  same  to  all  shippers  shipping  a  like  product? — A.  I  realize  that  the 
railroads  may  ship  a  very  low  grade  ore  cheaper  than  a  high  grade,  but  they  should 
ship  it  for  all  parties  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  question  of  the  unit  that  railroads  should  adopt  in 
establishing  a  freight  rate,  whether  they  should  adopt  a  ton  or  a  car  as  a  unit? — A. 
No,  I  have  not;  but  I  think  it  should  be  by  the  ton  in  carload  lots. 

Q.  That  is,  you  don't  believe  that  any  great  shipper,  that  may  have  train-load  lots, 
should  have  a  better  freight  rate  per  ton  than  the  shipper  of  a  single  car? — A.  While 
I  own  no  railroad  stock  and  have  no  voice  in  the  railroads  carrying  freight,  I  think 
that  a  very  large  shipper  ought  to  get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  for  the 
reason  that  a  party  who  is  a  very  large  shipper — his  profits  may  consist  in  the  amount 
of  saving  of  freight  on  the  stuff  he  handles.  In  ores,  for  instance,  unless  he  can  get 
an  extremely  low  rate  he  may  not  be  able  to  ship  these  ores  at  all,  while  upon  the 
other  hand  where  a  man  ships  1  carload  per  month,  the  chances  are  that  a  carload 
of  ore  shipped  by  him  is  worth  3  or  4  carloads  in  value  of  the  ore  of  the  larger 
shipper. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  an  individual  owned  a  low-grade  mine  that  would  produce  the 
same  grade  of  ore  as  the  large  shipper,  and  suppose  he  could  only  produce  I  car  where 
the  large  shipper  could  produce  5  or  6,  don't  you  think  as  a  citizen  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships  a  train  load  of  low-grade  ore;  that  is,  his  car 
could  be  hitched  to  the  train  and  go  right  along? — A.  Yes;  probably  he  should. 

Q.  That  question  has  become  a  very  important  one  in  the  United  States? — A.  I 
realize  that  it  is  an  important  one.  I  was  going  to  say  that  discrimination  between 
train  loads  and  single  car  loads  should  be  very  slight. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  sliding  scale? — A.  I  believe  in  the  sliding  scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  values. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Per  ton  of  ore? — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  values  car- 
ried per  ton  of  ore. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  That  is,  you  would  have  a  minimum  rate  that  would 
practically  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  increase  that  until  it  could  pay  a  handsome  profit  where 
the  ore  would  stand  the  increase? — A.  Increase  that  until  it  would  pay  a  good  fair 
profit  to  the  railroad,  but  not  excessive. 

Q.  That  would  tend  to  develop  the  country,  give  labor  to  wage  workers,  and  do 
nobody  an  injury? — A.  And  do  nobody  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laborers  working  on  the  sliding  scale  in  this  State? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of.  There  have  been  in  Colorado  some  mines  that  were  working  probably 
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on  the  theory  of  the  sliding  scale.  AVhen  silver  went  down  to  the  vicinity  of  60  cents 
per  ounce  many  of  the  mines  were  compelled  to  close  dowu,  the  same  as  we;  did  here. 
Some  of  them  cut  in  the  price  of  labor  and  continued  to  work,  making  the  promise 
that  when  silver  went  to  such  a  price  that  they  would  advance  the  price  in  wages. 
but  in  how  many  instances  that  has  been  done  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  a  system  of  that  kind  introduced  in  mining  in  low- 
grade  mines  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a, just  system,  both  to  the  employer  and  employee.  It 
may  prevent  the  employer  from  stopping  his  work  entirely,  and  gives  the  employee 
labor.  Otherwise  he  may  have  no  chance  for  labor.  I  have  known  a  great  mauy 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  months. 

Q.  This  system  would  give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  living  wage,  as  they  call  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  raise  his  minimum  wage  to  a  reasonable  wage  in  the  long  run! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  mining  industries  of  Utah  as  to  concentration  and  consolidation; 
inclined  toward  consolidation? — A.  It  has  been,  recently. 

Q.  How  will  that,  in  your  judgment,  affect  the  industries? — A.  I  don't  think  it 
will  affect  them. 

Q.  Will  it  be  beneficial?— A.  I  think  it  will. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  ho  wit  will  be  beneficial? — A.  Well,  for  instance,  the  consolidation 
of  a  number  of  mines  adjacent  to  each  other  has  been  effected  recently  in  this  State 
in  a  few  cases;  and  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  backed  by  men  who 
are  able  to  develop  the  undeveloped  properties,  will  certainly  give  employment  to  a 
great  many  more  men,  at  least  for  the  present.  Then  it  will  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  smaller  claims  which  are  now  owned  by  men  of  very  moderate  means. 
I  can  not  see  how  it  can  work  any  hardship  whatever  to  the  employee  engaged  in 
mining. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ordinary  mining  the  ordinary  individual  can  not  mine 
on  his  own  account? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  by  concentration  one  working  shaft  or  one  tunnel  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  group? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  mining  for  the  manager,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  expense  out  of 
the  mine,  to  operate  it  whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  not;  and  if  he  makes  a  profit 
the  greater  part  of  it  goes  back  to  labor  and  into  the  mine? — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  monopolization  of  an  interest  of  a  character  that  the  ordinary 
individual  could  take  up,  or  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  on;  he 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  get  any  advantages  out  of  mining? — A.  That  is  the 
case. 

Q.  And  it  is  different  from  other  property  in  that  respect? — A.  It  is  different  from 
other  occupations  in  that  respect.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  state  an  instance :  On  the 
Ontario  we  commenced  a  drainage  tunnel  in  1888  to  drain  the  water  from  this  mine. 
The  flow  was  very  heavy  and  was  costing  us  more  than  it  was  to  hoist  the  ore;  to 
hoist  the  water  was  costing  us  very  much  more  than  to  hoist  the  ore.  At  one  time 
we  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  pumping  and  hoisting  the  water  alone.  That 
tunnel  is  now  nearly  4  miles  into  shaft  No.  2,  which  is  the  first  point,  being  15,490 
feet.  When  we  reached  shaft  No.  2,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  stopped  our  pumps.  It 
is  1,000  feet  from  there  to  shaft  No.  3,  and  when  we  reached  that  point  it  stopped 
our  pumps  entirely.  We  have  passed  No.  3  now  about  2,500  feet,  and  as  a  matter  of 
couTse  it  perfects  the  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  country.  Now,  the  ordinary 
mining  company  could  not  have  run  that  tunnel  at  all.  It  cost  us  nearly  $700,000. 

Q.  Would  the  ordinary  mine,  standing  alone,  justify  the  running  of  that  tunnel? — 
A.  No ;  the  ordinary  mine  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  A  claim  600  by  1,500  feet  f— A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  have  on  smaller  mining 
enterprises?  Does  it  affect  them  at  all? — A.  I  don't  think  it  does. 

Q.  In  other  words,  such  a  combination  as  that  makes  a  product  that  does  not  come 
in  competition  with  anyone  to  any  great  extent? — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  There  is  always  an  open  market  and  every  man  gets  the  same  price  for  the 
product  at  the  smelters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  only  the  combination  on  the  area  to  work? — A.  Yes;  with  this 
exception,  that  while  there  is  a  combination  of  smelters  the  smelters  may  fix  prices 
that  will  shut  out  the  small  miner. 

Q.  The  combination  of  smelters  is  another  proposition  altogether? — A.  They  may 
do  it.-  They  are  dealing  with  the  product.  But  as  relates  to  the  product,  it  is  not 
disadvantageous,  and  possibly,  and  very  probably  in  many  districts,  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  because  while  these  large  companies  are  devoting  their  means,  where 
there  is  water  to  contend  with,  they  are  draining  the  entire  surrounding  country. 

y.  The  whole  mountain? — A.  Yes;  thereby  enabling  the  man  with  a  small  mine, 
say  with  a  single  location,  to  go  on  with  impunity  and  sink  his  shaft  and  work  his 
mines.  That  is  the  case  with  us  up  there  now  at  Ontario.  We  have  enabled  every 
mine  around  us  to  work  without  ever  putting  a  pump  in. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  quite  customary  for  a  company  with  a  great  tunnel  like  that  to  make 
arrangements  for  adjoining  mines  to  be  worked  through  that  tunnel? — A.  Often- 
times; yes.  We  might  have  made  such  an  arrangement  in  our  case  with  adjoining 
mines,  but  at  the  time  we  commenced  the  tunnel  they  were  not  producing  and 
would  not  contribute,  as  they  didn't  know  whether  their  prospecting  would  justify 
them  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  what  is  called  the  smelter  trust? — A.  Not  very ;  no. 

Q.  You  know  from  newspaper  report  and  general  talk  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  smelter  trust  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  in  the  greater  part  of  the  smelters  of  the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effect  that  has  had  on  mining? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
I  don't  think  it  has  hurt  mining  enterprises. 

Q.  That  is,  in  Utah? — A.  Yes.     What  has  been  done  in  other  places  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  trust  takes  in  some  of  your  smelters  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  takes  in  7  or  8  in  Colorado — I  don't  know  just  the  number — some  in  Omaha 
and  other  portions  of  the  country? — A.  I  believe  it  takes  in  all  the  smelters  here — 
the  Germania,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hanauer.  They  are  the  only  3  live  smelters 
here. 

Q.  They  have  all  the  smelters  in  Colorado  that  they  could  get.  The  Guggenheims 
have  one  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  one  in  Mexico  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Argo 
works  in  Denver,  owned  by  Senator  Hill.  These  are  the  ones,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
are  out.  Now,  is  it  your  judgment  that  a  great  combination  like  that  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  or  otherwise? — A.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  with  such  a  power,  placed  under 
one  management,  is  liable  to  be  abused? — A.  Liable  to  be  abused. 

Q.  Whoever  may  have  charge  of  it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  an  abuse  of  that  power;  what  would 
create  the  fear  in  your  mind? — A.  Well,  they  would  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  their 
smelters ;  they  would  dictate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  prices  they  would  pay  for  the 
ores  they  purchased.  It  always  leaves  them  in  a  position  to  discriminate,  as  they 
may  choose,  between  the  ore  producers — that  is,  discrimination  as  to  what  they  pay 
the  ore  producers.  They  might  be  able  to  close  some  mines  entirely  that  are  now 
running  at  small  profits. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  often  measures  the  margin  between  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany to  operate  or  shut  down  a  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  of  your  smelters  were  in  the  combine,  together  with  ours  in 
Colorado,  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  your  smelters  got  into  difficulty  with 
their  employees,  and  in  this  difficulty  there  should  be  some  feeling  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  they  should  discharge  the  smelter  employees  in  Utah.  They  would  all  be 
under  the  same  management.  Suppose  the  discharged  employees  then  went  over  to 
Colorado  hunting  work.  They  would  find  the  same  combine  there  and  the  same  in 
Omaha.  In  other  words,  does  not  a  combination  of  this  kind  destroy  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand? — A.  It  certainly  does. 

Q.  And  it  would  give  the  laborer  no  field  for  operation;  he  would  have  no  choice; 
he  would  either  have  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  combination  or  go  out  of  the 
business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  place  for  him  to  go  after  he  left  one  of  the  concerns  iu  the 
trust? — A.  Not  only  would  it  apply  to  the  laborer  but  to  the  ordinary  producers. 

Q.  And  with  all  the  patrons;  if  they  left  the  State  of  Utah  and  came  to  Colorado 
there  they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  same  combine;  if  they  tried  to  go  to  Omaha, 
they  would  find  it  the  same  there ;  in  other  words,  you  can  not  get  away  from  it? — A. 
You  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition  are  both  weeded 
out  and  destroyed  by  the  combine? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power. 

Q.  Would  it  not  also  have  a  tendency  to  dismantle  all  the  small  works? — A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  dismantling  of  some  of  the  works  have  on  the  little 
communities  around  those  plants  and  the  homes  established  there  by  the  men? — A. 
It  would  simply  make  them  desolate,  because  the  values  would  be  gone  and  there 
would  be  no  further  occupation  there,  and  they  would  have  to  leave  these  homes 
and  seek  some  other  branch  of  employment. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  from  current  history  that  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust  have 
pursued  this  identical  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  where  they  had  these  little  outside  plants  they  dismantled  them  immedi- 
ately and  went  to  the  great  centers,  thus  congesting  the  population  in  the  great 
centers  and  destroying  the  communities  where  the  individual  plants  were  running. 
Now  do  you  think  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  to  congest  the  popu- 
lation in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  injury  that  could  befall 
them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  inevitable  if  these  great  concentrations  go  on,  that  they 
must  further  congest  the  population  in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  legislation  in  your  State  recently  known  as  the  8-hour  law ; 
will  you  give  us  your  judgment  of  that,  how  it  has  affected  capital  and  how  it  works 
with  labor! — A.  Well,  as  that  law  is  framed  in  Utah,  I  don't  think  it  affects  capital 
but  very  little,  because  it  particularly  appertains  to  mines  and  mining.  If  mines 
are  properly  managed  they  can  get  about  as  good  a  compensation  of  labor  from  8-hour 
men  as  they  can  from  10-hour  men.  The  shift  that  goes  on  to-day  at  3  o'clock 
comes  off  to-night  at  11  o'clock;  the  shift  that  goes  on  at  11  o'clock  takes  the  tools 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  that  are  in  the  breast  at  work. 

Q.  From  the  time  they  take  up  their  tools? — A.  Yes.  The  time  begins  then,  and 
they  are  right  at  the  breast  at  work  when  they  change  shifts,  so  there  is  no  time 
lost  between  shifts. 

Q.  How  about  the  dinner  hour? — A.  They  are  generally  allowed  20  minutes. 

Q.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  employer? — A.  It  comes  out  of  the  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  get  the  full  8  hours?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By 'Mr.  KENNEDY.)  It  could  not  come  out  of  the  men  who  work  the  8-hour 
shifts?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  And  does  it  affect  the  men  beneficially? — A.  I  think 
a  man  will  do  under  these  conditions  as  much  work  as  the  ordinary  man  will  do  on 
the  10-hour  shift. 

Q.  That  is,  he  gives  you  an  8-hour  stioke? — A.  He  gives  an  8-hour  stroke. 

Q.  Then  the  law  is  working  satisfactorily? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  with  an  8-hour 
law? — A.  So  1  understand.  There  was  an  attempt  during  our  last  legislature  to 
apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Why  did  it  fail? — A.  Because  it  was  not  considered  that 
working  upon  the  surface  was  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  either  life  or  limb.  It  is  a 
more  healthy  occupation  in  many  instances. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  or  any  other  minerals  you  produce  in  Utah? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  is  a  ready  market? — A.  Ready  market  for  all  the  minerals  produced. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  industry  is  thriving? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  indus- 
try is  certainly  thriving. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  have  miners  in  Utah? — A.  The  wages  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent districts  or  localities;  in  some  districts  they  are  paying  $2.50  per  day  for  8 
hours  labor;  in  others  they  are  paying  $2.75  and  $3  per  day.  It  has  always  been 
my  opinion  that  wages  in  any  occupation  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  to  the  ability  of  the  man. 

Q.  It  makes  it  practically  the  sliding  scale? — A.  Yes;  it  makes  it  to  a  great,  extent 
the  sliding  scale.  Now  we  are  paying  for  miners  $2.50  in  our  mine,  but  they  are 
working  in  dry  stopes.  They  are  not  miners;  they  are  not  good  miners  at  all. 
Other  men  working  in  almost  the  same  stopes  are  getting  $2.  75 ;  others  that  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  bad  ground,  or  more  difficult  ground,  get  $3  per  day,  while 
shaft  men  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  receive  from  us  $3.50  per  day ;  first  because  it  is 
wet  ground  and  more  dangerous  and  really  harder  work.  It  takes  a  good  lusty  man 
to  make  any  motion  in  a  shaft. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  uniform  scale  here  as  they  have  in  some  places? — A.  No;  I 
don't  believe  in  it;  I  believe  that  every  man  should  be  paid  for  what  he  does;  for 
what  he  is  compelled  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  on  the  man  himself?  For  instance,  your  men 
in  the  stope  get  $2.50,  and  seeing  those  right  in  front  of  them  getting  $2.75,  will  it 
not  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  try  and  work  up  to  the  men  who  are  getting  $2.75? — 
A.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  answer  you.  You  have  given  my  answer.  The 
man  himself  is  going  to  do  as  you  say,  try  to  work  up  so  that  he  can  secure  better 
wages  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Q.  It  seems  that  in  Colorado,  especially  around  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville,  the 
uniform  wages  are  $2.50  for  surface  men,  $3  for  inside  men,  and  in  Montana  $3.50  for 
underground  men  and  $3  for  outside  men,  and  in  the  Coaur  d'Alenes  $3.50  all 
around? — A.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  unions. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  through  the  union  and  union  alone  that  these  scales  were 
fixed? — A.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way:  I  think  the  unions  have  forced  that  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  unions  here? — A.  No;  there  are  no  active  unions  that  I  know  of 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  There  have  been  no  strikes  here 
for  about  20  years.  There  was  a  strike,  miners'  strike,  in  southern  Utah  down  at 
Silver  Reaf.  That  is  the  only  strike  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  brought  about  that  strike? — A.  It  was  a  demand  for  union 
wages,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  they  had  a  union  down  in  that  district. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  property  destroyed? — A.  I  think  there 
was,  and  two  or  three  mine  managers  were  escorted  out  of  the  camp  under  threats 
of  being  killed.  Some  of  the  strikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  violence  to  persons  outside  of  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  that  strike? — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  company  store  connected  with  the  mines  in  Utah 
generally? — A.  I  have  understood  that  there  was  at  Tintic  one  or  two  company 
stores. 

Q.  Are  they  connected  with  metalliferous  or  coal  mines? — A.  With  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  system  of  operating  these  stores? — A.  I  do  not.  There  have 
been  no  company  stores  at  Park  City. 

Q.  They  are  not  very  usual  with  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  the  hospital  attachment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  give  in  Utah? — A.  Very  good  satisfaction. 

Q.  Men  don't  seriously  complain? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  that  it  is  better  for  the  men? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  better. 

Q.  Jn  what  way? — A.  Because  if  they  get  sick  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of  at 
no  expense  to  themselves,  and  if  they  get  mutilated  in  any  way,  that  is  to  say,  any 
of  their  limbs  broken,  they  receive  the  best  medical  treatment  that  can  be  found, 
without  charge  to  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  they  usually  pay  $1  a  month,  don't  they? — A.  They  usually  pay  $1  a 
month ;  but  beyond  that  they  are  at  no  expense. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  an  insurance  system  in  Utah? — A.  There  have  been 
several  insurance  companies,  called  accident  insurance  companies,  which  have 
insured  the  men;  but  in  my  district,  at  Park  City,  there  are  practically  no  accident 
insurance  companies  that  are  actively  at  work  just  now. 

Q.  I  understand  the  company  has  something  like  your  hospital  system ;  that  $1 
per  month  is  taken  from  each  man,  and  the  men  are  insured  against  accidents  up  to 
$5,000.  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  system  you  have  here? — A.  The  companies  sometimes 
insure  against  accident  to  the  men  without  expense  to  the  men  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  there? — A.  No  cause  for  com- 
plaint at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  in  different  places  they  hold  back  $1  to  the  man? — A.  To  pay  for 
accidents.  For  instance,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  used  to  be  quite  active 
at  Park  City,  soliciting  insurance  from  individuals,  but  there  are  cases  where  they 
insure,  for  instance,  in  proportion  to  your  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  Utah,  to  your  knowledge,  what  is  called  the  employers'  liability 
law? — A.  I  believe  there  is;  but  I  have  really  forgotten  whether  that  bill  was 
defeated  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  mine-inspection  law? — A.  Inspector  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  But  that  don't  apply  to  your  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  applying  to  the 
metalliferous  mines  here,  requiring  ventilation,  a  certain,  amount  of  timbering, 
etc.?— A.  No. 

Q.  Those  things  naturally  go  with  an  inspection  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  miner  to-day  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  a.^o — whether  it  is  improving? — 
A.  1  think  the  moral  and  social  condition  has  improved  very  much  in  the  past  15 
years. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  principally? — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial 
and  moral  class  of  men  than  the  ordinary  new  district.  When  a  new  district  ia 
found,  there  is  generally  a  great  rush  to  that  district,  and  more  of  that  class  of  men 
who  are  fond  of  adventures  and  care  but  little  for  their  own  personal  standing  go 
into  the  new  districts  and  apply  any  kind  of  jugglery  in  order  to  get  a  foothold 
upon  ground  that  probably  has  been  properly  located  by  its  original  founders.  Also 
in  the  well-established  districts  morality  has  much  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  common-school  system  and  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions, which  have  quite  an  influence  upon  the  population. 

Q.  You  have  good  schools  throughout  your  mining  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  miners' children  attend  them  generally? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  miners  have  families? — A.  A  majority  of  the  miners  have 
families. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  trying  to  get  homes  of  their  own? — A.  Many  of  them  endeavor 
to  be  very  economical  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of  a 
mining  camp. 

Q.  A  mining  camp  is  not  always  considered  a  desirable  place  for  a  home;  I  sup- 
pose they  prefer  to  get  down  in  the  valleys  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  speaking  some  time  ago  about  your  wage  scale  here.     Do  you 
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know  about  what  a  man  can  save  here  on  $2.50  per  day,  as  compared  with  what  he 
could  save  in  Butte,  Mont.,  or  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville,  Colo.,  on  a  higher  wage  of 
$3  or  $3.50  per  day? — A.  I  think  a  inau  can  save  as  much  money  here. 

Q.  Please  explain  that  so  that  anyone  reading  this  would  understand  it. — A.  I 
think  a  man  can  save  as  much  money  here  on  $2.50  per  day  as  he  can  in  Butte  on 
$3.50  per  day,  and  those  getting  $3  a  day  here  I  think  are  very  much  hotter  ort'  than 
those  getting  $3.50  per  day  in  Butte,  because  they  get  their  living  much  cheaper. 
Farm  products  can  be  secured  at  considerably  less  here  than  at  Butte..  And  I  also 
think  that  the  miners  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  more  generally  economical 
than  those  at  Butte  or,  for  instance,  in  the  Cosur  d'Alenes — that  is,  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  Coaur  d'Aleues  from  information,  as  I  have 
not  been  there,  but  I  have  been  in  Butte  very  often.  As  an  illustration,  I  paid  my 
men  in  the  tunnel  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  pusher  on  each  shift  got  $4. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  is  the  pusher? — A.  The  foreman,  though  you  can  not 
call  him  a  laborer.  You  see  there  would  be  three  shifts  and  one  pusher  to  each  shift. 
These  men  had  to  wear  gum  boots,  coats,  and  hats,  and  had  to  take  care  of  that 
themselves.  A  gum  coat  costs  about  $9.  That  is  the  cheapest.  They  send  to  Chi- 
ago  and  get  them,  and  give  them  to  the  men  at  cost.  We  frequently  had  them 
brought  out  by  express.  The  miner  always  contends  that  it  costs  him  50  cents  per 
day  for  his  gum  suit — that  the  average  cost  is  50  cents  a  day — but  I  don't  believe  it 
is  that  much. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  we  have  not  asked  you  about  that  occurs  to  you  that  would 
bear  upou  any  of  these  subjects? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmers  working  in  the  mines,  comparatively? — A.  Farmers' 
boys,  yes. 

Q.  Farmers  themselves,  proper — men  who  come  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  while 
and  then  go  back  to  the  farms? — A.  They  frequently  do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  such  employees  iu  the  mines? — A.  Yes;  quite 
a  good  many. 

Q.  They  are  not  fully  skilled,  then,  are  they? — A.  No,  they  are  not;  and  they 
generally  get  the  lower  wage  until  they  are  skilled. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  organization  of  miners  in  this  State? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  union  at  i'ark  City,  but  it  never  accomplished 
any  prominence,  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  anywhere  near  the  majority 
of  the  miners  to  join  the  union.  I  don't  think  over  one-third  of  them  joined  the 
nnion. 

Q.  Wrould  yon  give  your  reasons,  as  you  believe,  why  there  is  no  such  organization 
in  this  State,  the  miners  being  thoroughly  organized  in  the  adjoining  States? — A. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  unions  in  different  mining  camps  iii 
this  State,  but  they  have  failed,  and  my  belief  is  that  miners  here  generally  look 
upon  unions  in  this  light;  that  they  are  promoted  by  parties  working  in  their  indi- 
vidual interests  more  than  for  the  common  interest  of  the  organized  miners — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  a  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work  of  establishing  unions,  hoping  to  become  officers  of  these  unions,  or  patrolmen 
in  one  sense,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  salary  which  would  be  much  larger  than  the 
miner  gets  himself  and  without  any  labor.  In  other  words,  they  are  generally  pro- 
moted by  a  class  of  men  who  make  their  living  by  their  wits,  I  think — a  majority  of 
them. 

Q.  Looking  over  the  broad  field  of  labor  and  noting  the  many  instances  of  success- 
ful organization  in  various  industries,  would  you  say  that  is  generally  true? — A.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Take  the  typographical  union,  for  instance,  which  is,  it  is  true,  thoroughly 
organized  in  all  of  the  States,  do  you  think  it  would  apply  to  that  organization? 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  at  all  upon  that,  but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  $100,000  or  $500,000  or  $1,000,000  in  vested  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Utah 
yield  as  large  a  return  as  the  same  amount  in  Colorado  or  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?  Is  the 
investment  as  safe  and  would  it  yield  as  large  a  return? — A.  To  your  first  question 
I  would  say  it  would  be  owing  to  how  the  investment  was  made. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  give  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it. — A.  I  think  the  chances 
for  the  investment  of  capital  are  just  as  good  in  either  Colorado  or  Montana. 

Q.  Are  the  operators  as  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  operators  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  they  are.  As  I  have  said  before,  however,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  conditions.  One  mine  might  be  able  to  pay  $3  per  day ;  another 
mine  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  could  not  pay  it,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
$3  per  day  they  would  have  to  close  down. 

Q.  If,  speaking  generally,  they  are  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  they  are  in  Colo- 
rado and  do  not  pay  such  wages,  is  it  probable  that  that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
miners  being  organized  in  Colorado  and,  being  unorganized  here,  not  demanding 
greater  wages  ? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  makes  no  difference.  We  have 
many  applications  for  work  from  miners  who  have  come  from  Colorado,  and  when 
we  have  any  work  to  give  them  they  go  at  it  without  any  reluctance  or  demurrer. 
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Q.  Union  men  or  non-union  men  from  Colorado? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Colorado  unions  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  organization  is  as  beneficial  and  necessary  for  the  working- 
man  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist,  and  that  if  organization  is  going  on  in  capital  it  is 
necessary  for  the  laboring  man  to  organize  to  protect  his  rights? — A.  I  would 
approve  of  it  if  properly  conducted. 

Q.  Speaking  of  their  being  properly  conducted,  you  mean  attend  to  their  own 
business  and  attempt  to  regulate  their  hours  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  have  some  voice  in  the  fixing  of  the  wage  for  which  they  shall  "work? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  in  one  sense.  Now,  as  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  the  Homestake,  in 
the  Black  Hills,  has  been  paying  their  miners  $3.50  per  day  for  years,  while  the 
Deadwood  Terra,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  closed  down,  the  ores  being  of  such 
a  low  grade  that  it  would  not  justify  them  in  working  io  at  that  price.  After  that 
mine  laid  idle  ior  a  time,  of  course  the  outside  world  said,  "  Why  don't  you  open 
your  mine,  and  why  don't  you  go  on  working?"  and  it  says  this,  that,  .and  the  other 
thing,  not  knowing  exactly  the  financial  conditions  of  affairs,  because  companies, 
like  individuals,  to  a  great  extent,  don't  care  to  publish  their  financial  condition. 
Well,  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  Deadwood  Terra  mine  made  a  proposition  to  the 
men  that  they  could  go  to  work;  that  they  would  start  work  in  the  mine  at  $3  per 
day,  and  when  they  found  ore  enough  to  justify  it  they  would  renew  the  old  wages 
of  $3.50  per  day.  They  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  filling  the  mine  with  all  the  men 
they  wanted.  While  others  were  working  almost  within  sight  of  them  and  getting 
$3.50  per  day  they  were  working  for  $3  per  day  and  were  doing  just  as  good  work, 
I  am  told.  Sometimes  the  mine  would  look  brighter  and  the  company  would  do  a 
great  business,  and  the  next  month  things  would  look  dark  again,  until  at  last  it 
closed  down  acd  has  been  closed  down  since.  It  has  been  closed  down  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  not  worked  at  all  because  the  mine  could  not  even  stand  that 
rate.  They  continued  the  work  until  their  surplus  was  cut  down  to  a  very  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  closed  the  mine  down.  I  think  they  have  only  $15,000  as 
a  surplus  now,  and  they  had  $50,000  or  $60,000,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  combination  of  capital  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  industrial  world ;  the  combinations  known  as  trusts  ? — A.  I  fear  the  results. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  men  who  organize  labor  unions. 
Do  you  have  an  equally  poor  opinion  of  the  men  who  organize  the  industries  into 
one  great  combination,  and  of  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concerns  generally? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  disapprove  of  the  labor  organizations  as  now  organized ;  could  you 
state  what  form  of  organization  for  laboring  men  would  meet  with  your  approval? — 
A.  Well  it  would  require  considerable  thought  to  answer  that  question  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  You  state  it  as  your  belief  that  the  men  who  now  work  8  hours  and  who  for- 
merly worked  10  hours,  perform  as  much  labor  in  the  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10? — A. 
I  think  so;  it  is  as  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  believe  that  so  far  as  your  employees  are  concerned? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  work — underground  miners.  Now,  to  illustrate,  we  have 
never  worked  less  than  42  men  since  we  closed  down.  We  closed  down  our  mill 
entirely.  It  took  84  men  to  man  the  mill.  Since  that  time,  2  years  ago  this  August, 
we  have  relied  upon  that  portion  of  the  mine  that  carried  more  or  less  lead  product 
with  the  silver  product,  and  it  has  enabled  us  to  sell  the  ores  to  smelters  to  an 
equally  good  advantage  and  in  many  instances  better  than  we  could  have  reduced 
them  in  the  mill ;  therefore  we  have  a  little  more  than  made  expenses  during  the 
past  2  years  wo  have  mined,  besides  keeping  the  mine  in  good  repair  and  condition 
to  be  ready  to  start  with  a  full  force  at  any  time.  \Ve  worked  8-hour  men,  and  until 
lately  we  only  worked  two  shifts.  We  allowed  the  men  so  much  time  for  their 
lunch — 20  minutes  is  the  general  time  allowed.  The  morning  shift  would  go  on,  and 
when  their  time  would  come  to  go  off  the  second  shift  would  come  and  go  on,  taking 
the  tools  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  shift,  which  would  be  at  the  breast  of 
stope;  therefore  there  was  no  time  lost  to  the  employee  in  traveling  from  point  to 
point.  We  have  the  8-hour  law  in  our  place  and  it  only  applies  to  the  time  that  they 
are  actually  at  work.  If  a  man  lives  some  distance  from  the  mine  and  gets  up  a  little 
late  in  the  morning  and  has  to  walk  very  fast  to  get  to  the  mine  in  time,  he  is  prac- 
tically exhausted  when  he  gets  to  the  mine  and  is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  work.  As 
it  used  to  be,  under  the  10-hour  system,  they  would  be  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft 
ready  to  go  down,  and  the  time  counted  from  the  time  the  whistle  blew  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  would  start  down  the  shaft  when  the  whistle  blew,  and  tho  time  counted 
from  then  until  they  came  out.  They  would  be  allowed  an  hour  at  noon  and  would 
come  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  made  it  10  hours.  Now  the  time  lost  in 
getting  from  point  to  point  is  not  counted  at  all.  Under  the  8-hour  system  they 
actually  work  8  hours  at  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  or  stope,  or  wherever  they  are  at 
work. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  of  Utah  have  an  ambition  to  show  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  exceptional  favor  which  they  have  in  regard  to  hours  by  doing  as  much 
work  in  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10  hours  ? — A.  I  think  it  stimulates  men  to  do  a  good, 
honest  8  hours' work.  My  foreman  tells  me  that  they  don't  iind  men  asleep  up  in 
the  dry  stopes  as  they  used  to,  or  lounging  around  "  smoking  the  pipe  a  bit,"  as  the 
Cornishmen  say,  as  they  used  to.  There  are  many  ways  the  miners  can  kill  time  if 
they  want  to.  The  foreman  is  required  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  and  they  are 
more  particular  and  more  stringent  in  their  demands  than  they  used  to  be,  and  every 
miner  knows  very  well  if  he  is  caught  loafing  in  any  manner  that  he  Avill  get  his 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  8-hour  system  has  been  given  to  him  and  he  should  not 
abuse  it. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates  in  your  mine? — A.  We  have  a  general  mixture. 

Q.  Are  there  more  Americans  than  there  are  miners  of  all  other  nationalities  ? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  are  foreigners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  rate  that  foreign  per  cent?  Italians  first,  northern 
Europe  people  first,  or  English,  Irish,  or  Cornishmeu  first? — A.  I  would  say  Irish- 
Americans  were  first. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  mor«'  Irish  than  any  other  foreign  element? — A.  Yes;  more 
Irish  than  any  other  foreigners.  I  would  take  the  Irish  and  Scandinavians. 

Q.  No  Italians? — A.  None  at  all.     I  have  had  at  different  times  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Does  the  American  make  as  good  a  miner  as  a  foreigner? — A.  Equally  as  good, 
I  think. 

Q.  Has  he  any  advantage  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  insti- 
tutions and  people? — A.  No  material  advantage. 

Q.  All  things  considered,  you  would  prefer  the  American  miner? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  plenty  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judge  Bell  spoke  to  you  about  the  war  having  drafted  so  many  men  in  the 
service  that  it  had  some  appreciable  effect  on  the  labor  market,  and  you  stated  you 
had  a  population  of  250,000  or  more  in  Utah  and  about  400  altogether  went  to  the 
war  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  service.  I  suppose  the  400  men  were  drawn  from 
shops,  factories,  offices,  farms,  and  mines  in  numbers  about  equally  proportioned? — 
A.  About  equally  proportioned,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Such  a  number  going  from  the  State  of  Utah  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  labor  market,  would  it? — A.  1  should  think  not. 

Q.  Still  you  say  you  have  more  men  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  5  years  in 
the  general  mining  industry  of  the  State? — A.  I  think  there  is;  yes.  I  think  there 
are  more  men  employed. 

Q.  Which  would  indicate  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  silver  was  demonetized  and  silver  mining  became  unprofitable  did  that 
stimulate  development  and  mining  of  other  metals? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Gold  and  copper? — A.  Yes;  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 

Q.  You  think  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  these  ?-rA.  Yts;  for  the  first  year  or 
two  mining  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  here  and  until  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  lead  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
old  mines  and  the  opening  of  the  newer  ones.  For  instance,  if  you  get  ores  that 
will  go  only  about  10  per  cent  lead,  that  amounts  to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  that  assists 
very  much  in  the  production. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  miners  should  have  1  day  of  rest  out  of  7? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  is  better  that  they  should  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condi- 
tion if  they  were  allowed  a  day  of  recreation  like  men  in  other  avocations? — A.  As 
a  general  rule  I  think  it  would,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  governed  by  local 
surroundings  and  conditions.  If  the  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  houses  are 
open,  as  formerly  has  been  the  case,  then  the  miners  would  be  better  at  work,  but  if 
they  are  closed  and  the  miners  can  go  to  church  or  get  any  kind  of  recreation  that 
would  not  be  an  injury  to  them  physically,  then  it  would  certainly  be  very  much 
better  for  them  and  for  the  works  where  they  are  employed,  because  they  would  be 
able  to  go  to  work  Monday  morning  refreshed  and  able  to  do  better  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  has  to  toil  every  day  in  the  year  it  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalize  him  and  coarsen  him  and  drive  him  to  drink? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that. 
I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  a  man  to  drink.  Now,  take  it  in  my  own 
case;  I  have  never  worked  men  in  my  mine  on  Sunday  only  where  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  milJs  running.  For  instance,  if  they  were  a  little  short  of  ore  it  might  be 
necessary  to  work  quite  a  full  force,  but  generally  the  men  jire  laid  off  on  Sunday. 

Q.  As  a  principle,  then,  you  believe  the  men  should  have  1  day's  rest  in  7  ? — A.  Yes ; 
I  believe  in  the  principle  of  1  day's  rest  in  7.  However,  it  would  not  do  to  shut 
down  n  mill,  because  it  would  cost  nearly  2  days'  work  to  shut  down  a  mill  and  then 
start  it  up  again,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  smelters.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
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get  them  heated  up  again,  and  men  working  in  these  capacities  are  obliged  to  work 
Sundays;  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  men  to  take  their  places  and  give  them 
time  for  rest. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  substitute  system  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  for  certain  places, 
where  we  must  have  a  man  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  any  miner  put  on  a  substitute  to  do  his  work? — A.  No,  unless  the  mine  or 
mill  foreman  approves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  are  the  influences  that  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  8  hour  law  in  Utah? — A.  Well,  the  miners  generally  advocated  it,  and 
the  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  it  a  while  and  see 
how  it  would  operate,  and  by  not  opposing  it  in  the  legislature  let  it  become  a  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes  and  any 
amount  of  disturbances  among  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  8-hour  principle  was  planted  in  the  platforms  of  the 
political  parties  in  this  State  without  very  much  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines? — A.  It  was  first  agitated  by  the  workers  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Generally  throughout  the  State? — A.  Not  very  generally.  It  was  really  agi- 
tated more  from  Tintic  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Just  one  place? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  agitated  in  Park  City  at  that  time. 
They  had  their  committees  of  miners  to  appear  before  the  legislature. 

Q.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  giving  the  legislature  the 
power  to  enact  such  a  law,  which  was  adopted  prior  to  this  time,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  the  agitation  of  the  miners  for  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes;  it 
had  been  talked  of  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
suggest? — A.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  fear  the  result  that  may  follow  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts,  the  combination  of  mines  and  smelters,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  national  legislation  upon  that  subject.  I  believe  there  would  be  no  great 
danger  here  immediately,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  bring  about  a  little 
more  infringement  than  there  has  been  upon  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts, 
and  it  will  tend,  as  you  have  suggested,  to  anarchy  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
result  of  that  time  can  only  tell.  While  I  believe  that  capital  should  have  all  the 
necessary  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to,  and  that  the  man  that  invests  his  money 
should  have  all  proper  protection  for  his  investments,  I  believe  at  the  same  time 
capital  should  not  be  entitled  to  impose  too  largely  upon  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  method  that  was  adopted  in  valuing  these  smelters  that  sold 
out  to  the  trust? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  indirectly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  charged  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  them? — A.  Yes,  I  know  that.  These  smelters  were  sold,  some  of  them,  for 
twice  or  three  times  the  value  of  them.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  stock-jobbing  opera- 
tion. 

Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  the  inclination  of  that  trust  to  try  to  make  the  miner  pay 
for  it  by  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital? — A.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  point  I  have 
feared  all  the  time.  If  they  do  that,  it  is  going  to  make  trouble. 

Q.  In  examining  the  mt>u  who  created  the  sugar  trust,  the  men  themselves  swore 
that  their  stock  represents  more  for  goodwill  and  name,  and  influence  of  name,  than 
the  value  of  the  property  itself;  for  instance,  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  the  name  of 
his  firm  was  worth  more  than  all  the  plants  put  together,  and  that  they  put  into 
the  trust  the  value  of  their  trademarks  and  value  of  the  business  they  had  built  up, 
and  that  really  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  Avas  made  up  of  that  fictitious  value. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  the  smelter  concern  is  built  up  the  same  way  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.*The  men  said,  "We  have  a  business  and  a  reputation,  and  if  you  want  this 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  it?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  capital  will  be  expected  to  earn  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  ficti- 
tious value  as  well  as  the  actual  stock,  from  the  miner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  only  that,  but  a  number  of  plants  will  be  dismantled  and  thrown  away, 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  earnings  on  this  worthless  stock  also? — A.  That  is  so.  For 
instance,  in  this  valley  there  were  three  active  smelters,  the  Hanauer,  the  Germania, 
a"nd  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hanauer  shut  down  for  a  time, 
but  I  believe  the  Pennsylvania  started  up  again.  The  Hauauer  plant  is  still  closed 
down ;  that  is,  it  is  closed  unless  it  started  very  recently. 

Q.  That  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  men? — A.  While  it  was  in. 
running  condition  it  was  certainly  a  far  greater  benefit,  not  only  to  the  employees, 
but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  was  a  little  settlement  built  up  around  those  smelters? — A. 
Around  each  of  them. 

Q.  Men  built  their  homes  there,  intending  to  make  themselves  a  part  of  the  insti- 
tution?— A.  Were  a  part  of  the  institution. 

Q.  And  that  made  a  better  citizen,  made  a  better  employee,  and  he  built  his  home 
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with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  a  permanent  institution  and  that  he  would 
become  a  part  of  it.  Now,  the  shutting  down  of  the  plant  would  squeeze  the  value 
out  of  his  premises? — A.  Yes.  He  has  built  a  comfortable  little  home,  and  has  good 
schools  to  send  his  children  to,  and  now  he  will  have  to  leave. 

Q.  Does  that  not  have  a  tendency  to  engender  bad  feelings  and  bad  ideas  relative 
to  his  Government? — A.  It  certainly  does.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  him  immoral  and,  perhaps,  to  apply  the  torch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Speaking  about  combinations  and  your  fear  of  them, 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
power  so  that  they  would  have  the  absolute  power  of  preventing  freight  discrimi- 
tions? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  know  Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  as  I  believe  Judge  Bell  has  told  you,  fears 
that  his  company  maybe  forced  to  the  wall  through  freight  discriminations? — A.  No, 
he  didn't  tell  me  that;  I  inferred  it  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  endowed  with 
power  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  I  undoubtedly  would;  I  think  it 
should  be  done. 

Q.  You  would  also  like  to  see  laws  enacted  preventing  the  overcapitalization  of 
corporations? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  opinion  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  a  corporation  which  is  such  a  profitable  concern  that  it  earns 
dividends  of  30  or  40  per  cent  should  be  allowed  to  water  its  stock  so  that  it  appar- 
ently makes  only  5  or  6  or  8  per  cent? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  principle.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  all  do  it  if  they  could. 

Q.  In  Germany  no  man  is  permitted  to  sell  his  products  at  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.  Do  you  believe 
that  would  be  a  good  principle  to  incorporate  in  the  laws  of  this  country? — A.  Yes. 
While  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  the  man  you  are  driving  out  of  business,  yet 
for  a  time  others  would  profit  by  it — that  is,  the  producers.  While  they  would  profit 
by  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  commercial  world  and  such  a  thing 
should  not  be  done  or  tolerated. 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  say  they  can  do  a  business  at  a 
profit  in  Germany,  because  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  any  other  company  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  business.  If  these  three  propositions  that  I  have  brought  up 
and  which  you  approve  should  be  adopted  by  the  nation  and  States,  tliat  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  control  the  trusts? — A.  I  think  they  might  be.  They  would  cer- 
tainly be  good  as  a  leverage  upon  them  to  hold  them  down  within  some  bounds  of 
respectability  at  all  events.  Whether  it  would  accomplish  the  result  in  full  or  not, 
of  course  I  could  not  tell. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  3,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RICHARD  H.  TERHUNE. 

Mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Terhune  was  sworn,  and 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Richard  H.  Terhune,  Salt 
Lake  City;  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Twenty  years,  in  lead 
smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Utah? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  the  mining  industry  is  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  Very 
prosperous. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  industry  compare  now  with  20  years  ago,  when 
you  came  here? — A.  It  is  very  much  more  advanced. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  compare  to-day  with  the  past? — A.  Very  much 
greater. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  as  compared  with  20  years  ago? — A.  Its 
remuneration  was  greater  in  the  smelting  industry  then  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  mining? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  it  was  in  mining. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  smelter  industry? — A.  Twenty 
years. 

Q.  What  smelter  did  you  operate  during  that  time? — A.  I  operated  the  Hanauer 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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Q.  You  say  the  wages  in  the  smelters  were  greater  some  years  ago  than  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  living  expenses  a  few  years  ago  as  compared  with  the  present? — 
A.  They  were  also  higher. 

Q.  How  d  )  the  net  earnings  and  net  savings  of  the  smelter  laborers  to-day  compare 
with  10  or  15  years  ago? — A.  Under  the  8-hour  law  the  net  savings  are  a  little  less. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  8-hour  system? — A.  Since  June  1,  1896.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  were  working  on  the  12-hour  system. 

Q.  When  you  changed  from  12  hours  to  8  hours,  what  change  was  made  in  the 
wages? — A.  Your  question  is  fully  answered  in  this  table;  it  is  quite  complex. 

Q.  You  just  make  that  your  answer? — A.  Yes;  the  table  presents  the  scale  before 
January  1,  1894,  when  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made;  the  scale  after  the 
reduction  of  January  1,  1894,  and  the  scale  under  the  8-hour  law,  June  1,  1896, 
embracing  14  kinda  of  labor.  The  table  is  made  out  for  each  occupation. 

The  table  above  described  follows : 

Rates  of  wages,  Hanauer  Smelting  Workx,  Utah. 


Occupation. 

Before  10  per  cent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1,  1894. 

After  10  per  cent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1,  1894. 

Under  8-hour  law, 
June  1,  1896. 

Crushermen  ... 

$3  per  12  hours.  .  .  . 

$2.70  per  12  hours 

82.  JO  per  8  hours. 

Roast  fl  remen  

$2.50  per  12  hours  . 

$2.25  per  12  hours. 

$1.06  per  8  hours. 

Roast  helpers 

$2  25  per  12  hours 

$2.25  per  12  hours 

81.50  per  8  hours. 

Blast  furnace  feeders  

$3  per  12  hours  

$2.70  per  12  hours  . 

$2  per  8  hours. 

Furnacemen  .  . 

83  per  12  hours 

$2.70  per  12  hours 

$2  per  8  hours. 

Furnace  helpers  

82.25  per  12  hours  . 

$2.25  per  12  hours  . 

81.50  per  8  hours. 

Laborers  

$1.75  per  10  hours  . 

$1  .575  per  10  hours 

81.40  per  8  hours. 

Suppliers           .                 .           

$2.25  per  12  hours  . 

$2.025  per  12  hours 

81.50  per  8  hours. 

Teamsters  

$2.25  per  10  hours  . 

$2.25  per  10  hours. 

82.25  per  10  hours. 

Night  foreman 

$4.50  per  12  hours 

$4.05  per  12  hours  . 

83.25  per  8  hours. 

Day  foreman  

$160  per  month  .  .  . 

$144  per  month  

8144  per  month. 

Blacksmith 

$4  25  per  10  hours  . 

$4  per  10  hours 

84  per  10  hours. 

Blacksmith  helper  

$2.25  per  10  hours  . 

$2.25  per  10  hours. 

81.75  per  10  hours. 

Dump  foreman  

$2.50  per  10  hours  . 

$2.25  per  10  hours  . 

82.25  per  10  hours. 

Q.  What  was  the  net  reduction  on  your  pay  roll? — A.  The  net  reduction  of  the 
labor  was  about  23  per  cent,  and  the  net  increase  of  the  pay  roll  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  The  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  was  about  10  per  cent? — A.  About  10  per 
cent. 

Q.  Did  the  8-hour  law  affect  the  smelter  detrimentally? — A.  No. 

Q.  Please  explain,  then,  how  you  can  pay  10  per  cent  more  than  under  the  old 
regime? — A.  The  improved  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Q.  Then  you  get  better  labor  with  the  short  work  day  than  with  the  long? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  shorter  work  day  affect  the  men? — A.  It  affected  them  very  favor- 
ably as  regards  health  and  efficiency,  and  I  think  moral  standing  also. 

Q.  Do  the  men  prefer  the  shorter  work  day  with  the  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in 
wages?— A.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  preference;  no  hostility  to  the  legislation  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  other  employees  not  then  engaged? — A.  It  absorbed 
perhaps  30  per  cent  more  men. 

Q.  Then  it  gave  more  employment,  distributed  the  work  better,  and  used  up  the 
idle  increment  always  obtaining  about  the  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  average  days  per  month  under  the  8-hour  system  compare  with 
that  under  the  12  hour? — A.  Having  inspected  the  pay  rolls  before  and  after,  I  think 
it  increased  the  number  of  days  about  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  men  are  able  to  put  in  more  days?— A.  Yes;  about  25  per  cent  more  days. 

Q.  Then  they  do  pretty  near  the  same  amount  of  work  per  month  as  before? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  better  distributed  through  the  town? — A.  Yes.  The  hours  were  less, 
but  that  was  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  greater  number  of  days  of  labor 
performed. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  his  compensation  per  day  was  less,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  earned  probably  nearly  as  much  as  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  of  getting  in  more  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  of  the  benefits  of  the  8-hour  work  day  generally? — A. 
I  would  say  that  they  are  very  great,  especially  to  the  employees,  to  their  families,  and 
indirectly  to  the  staff  of  the  concern,  who  are  dealing  with  a  better  and  more  satisfied 
element. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY)  .  Of  benefit  to  the  community  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  race? — A.  To  the  human  race  I  would  say  it  was 
highly  beneficial.  Shorter  hours  of  manual  labor  give  increased  time  for  recreation. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  employer  of  labor  has  not  suffered? — A.  I  would  say 
that  he  has  not  suffered. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  any  change  it  has  been  to  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  em- 
ployees?— A.  I  would  say  it  was  generally  beneficial  to  the  welfare  and  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  community,  adding  to  the  steady  citizens,  and  adding  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  12  hours  is  too  long? — A.  Entirely  too  long,  especially 
so  in  smelters  and  kindred  pursuits. 

Q.  What  is  exceptional  in  smelting  and  in  mining  that  would  permit  such  a  law  to 
be  passed  and  make  it  in  a  measure  a  sanitary  law? — A.  Arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead. 

Q.  Those  are  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workman  both  in  mines  and  in 
smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  smelters  are  run  with  lead  as  a  flux? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  improvement  in  recent  years  for  consuming  the  fumes? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  the  health  of  the  men? — A.  It  has  made  it  practicable  to 
operate  our  works,  which  under  the  old  system  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  other  improvement  on  that  line? — A.  I  do;  I  regard  it  as  an  appro- 
priate field  of  legislative  inquiry. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  has  affected  the  miners? — A.  Under  the  general  law  of 
increased  time  for  recreation  and  diminished  exposure  to  poison,  it  is  favorable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mine  owner  gets  practically  as  much  work  out  of  the  miner  in 
8  hours  as  he  formerly  did  in  10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Increased  satisfaction  of  the  miner,  adding 
of  recreation,  and  a  general  conviction  of  the  recognition  of  his  rights  by  the  com- 
munity, recognition  of  the  individual  rights  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual,  if  a  man  is  going  to  take  a  very  long  journey,  that  he  will  start 
off  at  a  slow  pace,  and  if  he  is  going  to  take  a  very  short  journey  he  will  start  off  on 
a  brisk  pace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  a  man  is  going  to  work  8  hours  he  will  adopt  an  8-hour 
stroke? — A.  "I  do. 

Q.  If  he  is  going  to  work  longer  hours  he  will  prepare  for  the  longer  stay  by  slow- 
ing his  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  conviction  of  mine  owners  generally,  that  they  can  get  practically  as 
much  work  in  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  especially  of 
those  I  have  conversed  with. 

Q.  You  have  conversed  generally  with  mine  owners? — A.  Yes,  and  in  general 
industries  as  well.  The  diminished  manual  labor  promotes  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  tends  to  quicken  the  men's  physical  exertion.  Under  thai  law  a  man 
whose  mind  is  developed  by  recreation  and  study  has  a  quicker  physical  action ;  more 
so  than  a  man  with  a  slow  and  undeveloped  mind. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  well-developed  intellect  directs  the  muscular  force  better  than 
an  undeveloped? — A.  I  think  so,  if  you  make  a  physiological  study  of  it. 

Q.  And  intelligent  labor  is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer? — A.  Yes.  The 
value  of  the  skilled  operators  and  laborers  in  mining  and  metallurgy  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, and  certainly  the  mind  is  quickened  by  shorter  hours  of  physical  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  of  the  employees  of  Utah  that  they  are  improving  their 
intellectual  or  moral  condition? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  To  the  entrance  of  their  children  in  the 
public  schools,  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  more  time  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, especially  in  the  case  of  mining  and  smelting. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  smelting  men  generally  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  public  schools  are  very  efficient  in  Utah,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  very  high 
standard. 

Q.  Do  the  banker,  mine  owner,  merchant,  real  estate  man,  and  other  citizens  send 
their  children  to  the  same  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  educated  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  result  of  a  generation  educated,  as  they  are, 
in  the  same  schools  coming  face  to  face  in  their  youth;  will  there  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in  life  and  general  citizenship? — A.  It  will  develop 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Q  Will  it  not  bring  the  extremes  more  closely  together? — A.  Yes;  if  your  ques- 
tion aims  at  the  industrial  effect,  I  would  say  it  would  be  beneficial.  It  will  shorten 
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the  hours  of  labor  and  give  them  more  time  for  physical  and  mental  recreation, 
stimulate  invention,  and  perhaps  reduce  the  compensation  of  labor  by  its  tendency. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  where  all  these  children  are  educated 
together  and  brought  face  to  face  and  competing  in  studies,  the  miners'  and  laborers' 
child  often  surpassing  that  of  the  banker  and  merchant  and  mine  owner — does  it  not 
mean  a  mutual  respect,  and  won't  it  eventually  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  That  will  surely  be  its  tendency. 

Q.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  present  generation,  has  advantages  over  the  past 
that  can  not  be  measured,  by  reason  of  our  public-school  system? — A.  I  would  say  it 
will  if  proper  conditions  obtain.  We  must  save  for  the  strain  for  business  under  the 
universal  civilization,  which  will  result  in  an  opposition  which  will  be  great,  and  the 
chances  of  the  population  will  be  universally  limited;  therefore  I  say  it  will  result  in 
lower  wages  and  a  very  high  standard  of  service,  and  the  reduced  dependency  upon 
manual  labor  and  more  upon  the  forces  of  nature. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  a  race  of  people  brought  up  as  this  generation  is 
will  make  different  genius  from  what  we  have  made? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  experience  will  solve  the  issues  before  the  people. 

Q.  When  the  population  is  universally  educated,  where  they  will  necessarily  be 
required  to  do  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  country,  won't  that  lessen  the  disparity  and 
the  divergence  between  the  different  kinds  of  labor;  for  instance,  the  lawyer,  the 

Ehysician,  the  railroad  manager,  etc.,  will  have  their  salaries  and  compensation 
>wered  whenever  it  affects  the  public,  and  the  ordinary  labor  get  the  benefit  of 
it? — A.  Under  the  law  of  compensation  that  will  be  reduced  surely.  Intellectual 
development  will,  as  I  say,  lower  salaries,  and  the  educated  people  will  have  to 
take  their  ranks  among  the  laborers  after  a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  study  the  question  of  these  salaries;  for  instance,  the  president 
of  a  railroad  gets  $50,000  and  $100,000  a  year  and  practically  does  nothing,  being 
rather  a  figurehead,  and  being  paid  for  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  are  being  paid  enormous  salaries  for  the  same  purpose? — A.  We  have  also 
the  value  of  the  great  understanding  of  the  industry.  We  have  also  the  value  of 
the  genius  in  the  industries,  and  great  experience  in  the  industries,  and  I  must 
differ  with  you;  I  don't  think  where  they  obtain  in  the  highest  degree  that  they 
should  not  be  recognized. 

Q.  Well,  that  will  always  be  recognized  unquestionably;  but  take,  for  instance,  a 
railroad  manager  to-day  of  a  little  railroad  in  the  West,  and  he  is  getting  $25,000 
a  year,  and  take,  for  instance,  25  men  who  are  moving  the  whole  machinery  and 
getting  $1,000 — I  should  say  a  little  more  than  that;  they  are  giving  him  practically 
an  amount  equal  to  that  received  by  25  men  who  move  the  whole  machinery.  Now, 
don't  you  think  that  divergence  is  too  great  in  all  lines? — A.  I  think  that  brains  and 
genius  are  worth  what  they  can  command,  and  I  am  told  that  in  Europe  enormous 
salaries  obtain  in  industrial  works,  in  older  civilizations  than  ours,  in  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  Yet  they  are  not  as  universally  adopted  in  Europe  as  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  as  observation  shows,  universal  education  will  reduce  that;  will  furnish 
the  supply  of  this  brain  force? — A.  Ah,  but  it  can  never  create  genius;  it  can  not 
create  Napoleons;  it  can  not  create  the  genius  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  genius  will 
always  be  recognized.  In  great  administrative  affairs  the  proper  direction  of  capital 
is  very  important.  In  the  location  of  a  railroad,  for  instance,  you  may  waste  a  half 
million  dollars  in  simply  forming  the  location,  where,  if  you  have  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  depend  upon,  you  might  save  that.  You  would  save  $475,000  by  paying  a 
proper  engineer  $25,000. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  to-day  that  the  most  of  the  great  places  in  all  of  the 
great  companies  of  the  United  States  are  being  filled  by  relatives  of  the  leading  stock- 
holders almost  regardless  of  ability? — A.  Nepotism  naturally.  We  prefer  to  have  our 
kindred  in  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  that  is  a  privilege.  Universal  edu- 
cation will,  of  course,  bring  many  things  to  a  common  level.  In  metallurgy,  instead 
of  1  man  in  a  million  being  able  to  do  certain  work  in  that  line,  there  will  be  100. 

Q.  And  your  supply  and  demand  there  will  bring  these  extremes  closer  together  ? — 
A.  It  will  operate  to  reduce  wages,  but  I  believe  that  genius  will  always  be  recog- 
nized, and  I  believe  there  are  some  men  singularly  fitted  for  certain  pursuits.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  genius  will  always  be  recognized. 

In  connection  with  your  plan  of  inquiry,  I  will  introduce  a  little  statistical  testi- 
mony: Out  of  37,444  tons  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  ores  in  mixtures  treated  at 
the  Hanauer,  there  was  1  per  cent  arsenic.  Those  were  called  oxidized  ores,  con- 
taining too  little  silver  or  arsenic  or  zinc  to  justify  roasting  prior  to  blast-furnace 
treatment.  I  emphasize  that  because  the  world  might  say,  Why  don't  you  get  it  out  ? 
We  can  not  do  it;  it  is  there  and  remains  an  element  of  danger.  It  is  a  well-known 
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fact  that  roasting  even  the  class  of  ores  to  which  this  treatment  is  a  commercial  and 
metallurgical  necessity  does  not  remove  all  the  arsenic.  Of  21  runs  of  ore  marketed 
from  1888  to  1897  from  one  of  our  greatest  silver  mines,  no  ore  was  free  from  arsenic. 
The  percentage  ran  from  three  one-hundredths  to  2  per  cent.  On  10  runs  of  silver  ore 
from  one  of  our  greatest  mines  marketed  in  1894,  no  lot  was  free  from  arsenic.  The 
percentage  ranged  from  JL.04  to  3.2.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  leading  mine  marketed  in 
1894  contained  4.7  per  cent  of  arsenic.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  small  producing  mine 
marketed  in  1899  yielded  7.4  per  cent  of  arsenic.  I  think  that  will  be  all  the  data  you 
will  need  to  cover  the  status  of  the  per  cent  of  arsenic  in  ores.  Now  we  will  take  the 
sulphur  class.  Sulphur  is  always  present  in  all  mixtures  of  smelting  ores  in  Utah. 
On  the  above  37,444  tons  of  ore  no  mixture  was  without  some  sulphur,  ranging  from 
three-tenths  to  5.7  per  cent.  The  sulphur  in  oxidized  ores  in  the  blast  furnaces, 
while  not  a  deadly  poison,  contributes  greatly  to  smoke  and  oppressive  sulphuric  gases. 
As  depth  increases  in  most  mines,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in  ores  increases  also. 

These  are  statistical  figures  and  establish  the  per  cent  of  the  two  bad  features. 
Some  one  might  say  we  didn't  have  any  arsenic  or  sulphur. 

Q.  The  avocation  of  roasters,  furnacemen,  and  feeders  is,  then,  unhealthful? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  improve  that  condition  very  much  by  thorough  ventilation  and  smoke 
consumers? — A.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  they  get  this  arsenic  and  sulphur  from  out  of  the 
fumes? — A.  Yes;  out  of  the  fumes. 

Q.  How  is  it  men  often  become  what  they  call  "leaded"  in  a  mine  where  they 
have  no  heat? — A.  The  fine  particles  of  lead  enter  the  skin  by  absorption,  as  well  as 
by  the  lungs  and  the  organs. 

Q.  While  we  were  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  in  a  little  basin  surrounded  by  these  great 
lead  mines,  Major  Smith,  of  the  Army,  told  us  that  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his  cavalry 
horses,  and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  claimed  that  they  were  leaded.  I  think  he 
said  that  out  of  their  little  bunch  of  cavalry  he  lost  30  horses,  and  there  were  no 
smelters  there. — A.  It  may  have  been  from  the  concentrators  or  the  lead  outcropping?. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  even  animals  to  be  leaded? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  that  led  you  to  decide  that  the  underground  miner 
and  the  smelter  employee  should  have  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  time  between  payments  here? — A.  Thirty  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  advisability  of  30-day  payments?  Are  they 
often  enough? — A.  Yes;  especially  where  store  orders  are  given  to  men  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  always  do. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  a  store  of  its  own? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  an  interest  in  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  orders  on  more  than  one  store? — A.  We  didn't  refer  our  men  to 
any  store. 

Q.  Let  them  go  wherever  they  saw  fit? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  it. 

Q.  We  found  many  places  where  the  so-called  store  order  limited  the  men  to  one 
store. — A.  That  is  not  the  case  with  us.  We  gave  the  men  the  choice  entirely. 

Q.  We  also  found  that  one  great  company  received  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  sold  by 
that  store  on  these  orders.  We  found  others  that  confined  them  to  one  store,  and 
the  man  who  sold  the  goods  paid  a  man  to  attend  to  the  bookkeeping  and  to  attend 
to  the  straightening  up  of  the  orders.  You  had  nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  boarding  house  plan,  which  we  had,  and  collected  the 
board  for  the  boarding-house  man 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  build  a  boarding  house? — A.  In  one  case  it  was  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Are  there  many  mines  or  smelters  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  company  to  have 
a  boarding  house? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so,  20  years  ago;  but  lately  experience  has  proved 
it  unnecessary.  I  would  like  to  state,  if  I  am  permitted  in  that  connection,  we  only 
for  a  part  of  the  time  required  single  men  to  board  there.  We  found  it  was  a  very 
obnoxious  undertaking,  and  we  took  down  the  bars  and  let  them  go  where  they 
pleased. 

Q.  That  has  been  a  very  common  complaint  among  laborers,  has  it  not — the 
boarding-house  and  store-order  system? — A.  Yes;  where  the  stores  are  owned  by  the 
company  or  where  they  are  confined  to  one  store. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  We  never  had  a  strike  in  the  Utah 
smelting  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  one  in  the  mining  industry  here? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  Allen  upon  the  stand  yesterday,  and  he  stated  they  had  a  short 
strike  here  once  originating  from  a  protest  of  the  men  about  being  compelled  to 
board  at  a  company  boarding  house. — A.  Yes;  it  was  rather  a  protest  than  strike. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  insurance  of  employees  against  accident?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  the  working  of  that  and  how  it  affects  the  men.— A.  It  was  rather 
unprofitable  to  the  companies,  to  the  insurance  companies  in  the  case  of  the  smelters, 
and  at  one  time  involuntary  insurance  became  obnoxious,  and  we  yielded  to  the 
views  of  the  men  and  made  it  purely  voluntary,  and  we  never  returned  to  the  invol- 
untary assessment;  but  it  became  the  choice  of  90  per  cent  of  our  men  to  enter  into 
it  again  under  favorably  low  premiums  and  good  indemnities. 

Q.  What  about  the  hospital  system? — A.  We  gave  them  the  choice  of  hospitals 
and  physicians,  but  in  some  instances  the  religious  line  was  drawn  in  hospital  cases, 
so  we  simply  yielded  to  the  men. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  has  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  yield 
to  the  men  the  privilege  of  choosing  in  these  little  matters  it  is  a  great  harmonizer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  accomplish  practically  the  same  result  that  you  start  out  to  accom- 
plish, with  their  approval? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  them  have  their  way  in  the  insurance  and  medical  matters  and  increase 
their  interest  in  them,  while  if  you  dictate  to  your  men  and  do  not  give  them  a  voice 
they  are  inclined  to  rebel? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  company-doctor  system  is  generally  conceded  to  be  beneficial,  is  it  not,  to 
a  large  force  of  men? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  no  experience  with  the  company  doc- 
tor. There  are  two  physicians,  and  we  gave  our  men  the  choice  of  the  two  physi- 
cians and  three  hospitals. 

Q.  They  contributed  $1  monthly,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  you  choosing  the  physician  you  allowed  the  men  to  choose  the 
physician? — A.  Yes,  and  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  in  giving  them  a  voice  it  removes  all  objections? — A.  It  popularizes  insur- 
ance with  us,  and  popularizes  medical  attendance  and  medical  patronage. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  boarding  houses,  if  the  company  had  a  good 
boarding  house,  and  would  say  to  the  men  that  they  could  board  wherever  they 
liked? — A.  No;  we  found  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  men  preferred  to  board  at 
the  houses  around  there  where  there  were  families.  It  was  more  of  a  home  than  the 
boarding  house.  There  was  a  social  condition,  a  social  side  to  it.  When  we  let  the 
bars  down  and  told  the  men  they  could  let  our  boarding  house  go,  we  had  to  reduce 
the  rent  from  $80  to  $20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  go  entirely.  The  reason  for  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  the  men  preferred  to  make  their  home  among  the  farmers  around 
there.  There  were  little  farms  there  where  they  could  go.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  single  men;  but  I  will  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  men  were  married  men. 

Q.  How  did  that  affect  your  labor — duties  to  family? — A.  Very  favorably.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  married,  and  sometimes  there  were  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  that  did  not  live  at  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  these  married  men  to  own  homes? — A.  It  is  increasing. 

Q.  Do  many  own  their  homes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  became  involved  with  the  duties  of  family  and  home  do  they  not 
become  more  interested  in  your  work  than  formerly? — A.  Very  much  more;  it  is 
very  marked. 

Q.  They  considered  themselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  your  con- 
cern?— A.  They  showed  very  much  more  interest  in  their  work. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  encouraged  their  home-building? — A.  Not  pecuniarily. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  men  with  families? — A.  Preferably. 

Q.  And  were  rather  partial  to  them? — A.  Yes;  we  gave  preference  to  married  men. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  encouragement  you  could  be  expected  to  give? — A.  The  situa- 
tion here  is  a  little  peculiar  on  account  of  the  farming  elements  in  the  ranks  of  work- 
ing people.  There  is  quite  a  farming  element  in  winter  that  is  not  available  in 
summer. 

Q.  They  come  in  to  work  during  the  winter? — A.  Yes.  We  never  employed  an 
Indian  or  a  Chinaman  during  my  20  years  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  principal  nationality  of  your  men? — A.  Well,  we  have  a 
great  many  Scandinavians.  I  think  they  predominate.  Then  we  had  Germans, 
Irish,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans. 

"  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  employers  should  confer  with  the  men  more 
through  their  representatives  and  use  more  conciliatory  methods,  there  would  be 
fewer  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  East,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  a 
representation  of  about  100,000  workers,  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron  Workers  now 
meet  the  employers  through  their  representatives,  and  they  agree  upon  conditions  of 
labor  throughout  the  coal-mining  industries  of  many  States,  and  the  iron  industries 
as  well,  and  enter  into  a  written  contract  for  a  year;  and  I  am  told  by  the  president 
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of  one  of  these  great  institutions  that  it  has  practically  wiped  out  the  strike.  Do  you 
believe  that  these  conferences  and  these  conciliatory  methods — the  employer  and 
employee  meeting  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  discussing  their 
rights,  and  having  the  employees  to  at  least  understand  that  they  have  something  to 
to  do  about  fixing  the  wages,  even  though  they  are  not  made  any  higher  than  the 
company  would  make  them — that  it  removes  this  friction? — A.  Most  emphatically. 

Q.  And  leaves  the  employee  with  the  conclusion  that  he  has  had  something  to  say 
about  the  contract? — A.  Yes.  Leaving  them  to  their  own  selection  in  medical 
attendance,  hospitals,  boarding  houses,  and  the  patronage  of  stores  will  eventually 
result  in  a  higher  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  organized  labor  in  Utah? — A.  Only  a 
brief  experience  with  men  in  subordinate  positions.  I  would  not  like  to  appear  as 
having  any  well-defined  experience. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  to  deal  with  labor  unions  in  Utah  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  distinction  between  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man? — A. 
Never. 

Q.  In  fact  have  you  had  no  labor  unions  in  Utah  of  any  consequence? — A.  Not  in 
smelting,  and  very  limited  ones  in  other  lines,  although  I  believe  the  Brotherhood  of 
Engineers  are  here;  I  think  the  masons  also  have  a  union  here;  but  in  lead  smelting 
there  is  no  union  existing. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  failure  to  organize;  was  it  because  their  conditions 
were  satisfactory  and  that  their  grievances  were  met  without  organizing,  or  from 
some  other  cause? — A.  It  must  be  because  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union 
are  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  would  take  it  that  the  men  are  satisfied  and  that  they  settle  their  griev- 
ances individually,  without  resorting  to  union? — A.  Yes;  I  would  take  it  that  that  is 
the  reason.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  here  in  the  summer  time,  because  the  farm- 
ers withdraw.  The  miner  returns  to  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  men  who  have 
any  definite  pursuits  get  away  from  the  smoke.  I  can  not  refer  to  any  superabun- 
dance of  labor  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  figures  as  to  the  average  number  of  days  a  man  works 
in  the  smelter  in  the  month? — A.  Without  referring  to  the  pay-rolls,  I  think  about 
24  under  the  12-hour  regime. 

Q.  How  about  under  the  8-hour? — A.  Nearly  30. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  smelter  men  to  work  Sunday? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  We  must. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  it  is  advantageous  for  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven?  —A. 
Highly  advantageous. 

Q.  Have  they  been  furnished  with  regular  reliefs  from  work  weekly? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  always  been  able  to  accommodate  those  who  wanted  to  withdraw.  I  can  not 
recall  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  custom  here,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  usually  with  the  miners;  do  they  observe  Sunday  or  work  Sunday? — 
A.  Well,  the  camps  I  have  been  in  run  Sundays. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economical  advantage  to  the  mine  owner? — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  in  it.  There  is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason  for  running  a  mine  Sundays 

Q.  No  technical  reason,  no  reason  involved  in  the  running  of  machinery  or  in 
pumping  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  There  is  no  technical  reason,  but  there 
may  be  a  moral  reason  for  keeping  the  mines  running.  The  miners  in  some  camps 
don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  Sundays;  where  there  are  no  churches 
they  are  liable  to  visit  the  saloons. 

Q.  Have  you  no  libraries  in  the  mining  camps  here? — A.  I  don't  kno\v  of  a  library 
in  the  mining  camps. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  inclined  to  read? — A.  They  may  have  a  library  at 
Park  City,  as  a  city.  I  visited  the  camp  in  the  Seven  Devils  district  lately  and  found 
the  miners  taking  the  semiweeklv  papers  from  leading  cities,  and  are  always  glad  to 
have  magazines  contributed,  and  read  them  greedily.  The  remoteness  of  the  mail 
connections  is  the  reason  why  many  miners  don't  take  magazines,  and  perhaps  also 
they  don't  like  to  do  the  little  clerical  work  required  in  subscribing  for  them  or  some 
weekly  paper.  I  made  a  trip  very  recently  to  Oregon  to  points  remote  from  the  rail- 
road, a  day's  stage  from  the  railroad,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  daily  mail  I  lay  to  the 
absence  of  the  mail  service;  and  the  scarcity  of  the  magazines  I  attribute  to  this  and 
the  lack  of  clerical  ability  to  subscribe  for  them.  The  miner  is  a  practical  man;  he 
don't  like  to  write;  it  is  a  burden  for  him  to  do  it,  and  also  at  these  distances,  remote 
from  the  railroads,  they  have  no  facilities  for  sending  money  to  the  magazines;  but 
of  course  that  don't  obtain  in  all  camps. 

Q.  How  does  investment  in  mines  and  the  profits  generally  compare  with  equal 
investments  in  mercantile  business,  banking,  real  estate,  and  other  business? — A.  The 
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product  of  Utah  in  1898  was  worth  $9,277,543,  which  I  believe  certainly  to  be  a  fair 
per  cent  on  the  amount  invested. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  mining  as  a  legitimate  field  for  investment? — A.  Very  legitimate. 

Q.  And  not  hazardous? — A.  More  and  more  advantageous  by  the  discovery  of  new 
processes. 

Q.  And  the  American  mining  man  has  reached  an  efficiency  where  he  can  invest 
with  comparative  safetv,  has  he9 — A.  Yes.  The  multiplicity  of  processes  increases 
all  the  time  and  makes  it  a  safer  and  more  prosperous  investment  than  ever. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  compares  favorably  with  any  line  of  business? — A.  Very  favor- 
ably; with  great  opportunity  for  the  success  of  a  lifetime.  The  large  deposits  of  ore 
will  furnish  work  for  a  permanent  industry. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  mining  that  should  intimidate  or  embarrass  an  investor,  if 
he  uses  practical  judgment? — A.  No;  and  under  intelligent,  conscientious  direction. 

Q.  And  the  usual  saying  in  inexperienced  circles  that  it  is  a  mere  gamble  is  the 
result  of  want  of  information? — A.  Purely. 

Q.  Generally  where  men  use  the  same  discretion  as  they  do  in  successful  banking, 
mercantile  business,  railroad  building,  etc.,  mining  has  been  a  success? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  they  use  bad  judgment  it  has  been  a  failure,  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  banking,  mercantile,  and  other  business  where  no  judgment  has  been  used? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  inviting  field  for  investment? — A.  Yes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  after  a  mine  is  exhausted  you  can  not  restore  it  as  you  can  a  farm.  The 
mine  is  poorer  for  every  pound  of  material  that  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  yield  a  second  crop? — A.  No.  It  is  a  proper  investment  if  it  is  prop- 
erly handled.  Forestry,  timber  raising,  is  a  proper  investment,  and  so  is  agriculture, 
if  judiciously  managed. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Utah  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  discriminations  in  freight 
rates,  either  against  localities  or  individuals? — A.  It  is  a  great  source  of  injury  to 
Utah. 

Q.  There  have  been  discriminations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  localities  or  individuals  or  industries? — A.  More  particularly  localities. 
I  don't  know  of  any  individual  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  these  localities  should  be  discriminated 
against? — A.  No;  any  more  than  the  long  haul  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  railways. 
We  have  not  handled  any  ores  here  from  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  since  1885. 

Q.  What  points  do  the  railroads  favor? — A.  Seem  to  favor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
River  points.  The  grade  of  the  lead  is  so  high  and  the  freight  rate  is  so  low  on  the 
long  haul  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  Utah.  There  is  a  much  lower  rate  on  bullion  from 
Colorado  points  and  Missouri  points  than  there  is  from  Utah  points  to  the  river,  so 
they  have  the  best  of  us  at  both  ends  of  the  problem,  both  on  raw  material  and  the 
shipment  of  bullion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  costs  you  more  to  ship  bullion  here  than  it  would  to  ship  it 
on? — A.  Yes;  and  you  have  cheaper  smelter  conditions  there;  lower  bullion  rate  and 
smaller  freight  rate  generally  over  this  point,  and  the  result  is  prohibition  of  business 
transactions  here. 

Q.  How  much  nearer  are  you  to  the  Cceur  d'Alene  lead  mines  than  Denver? — A. 
About  700  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate  to  Denver? — A.  The  rates  are  subject  to  change.  We 
have  not  been  smelting  for  3  months  and  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  don't  know  that 
rate.  We  smelted  our  last  Idaho  ores,  galenas,  in  1885.  At  that  time  there  was 
inaugurated  a  change  in  the  railroad  policy  regarding  freight  rates.  Up  to  that  time 
we  treated  large  quantities  of  the  famous  White  River  galenas.  After  that  time  we 
never  treated  Cceur  d'Alene  ores  here. 

Q.  After  that  the  rate  was  made  favorable  to  the  distant  points  and  unfavorable  to 
the  Utah  points? — A.  Unfavorable  to  the  nearer  points;  yes.  Of  late  years  we  have 
obtained  gold  concentrates  in  restricted  quantities  from  Idaho  points,  but  the  great 
business  on  high  lead  ores  has  been  against  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  discrimination  has  extended  to  other  industries  than 
mining,  mining  localities? — A.  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  agriculture,  but  I  have 
heard  that  Oregon  onions  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  cheaper  than 
ours  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  shipping  of  cattle,  whether  it  costs  more  to  leave  them 
in  the  State  than  it  does  to  move  them  on? — A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  something  I 
am  not  at  all  in  touch  with. 

Q.  You  undestand  that  a  railroad  is  understood  and  recognized  under  the  law  as  a 
public  institution,  run  by  a  private  individual,  permitted  to  be  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  Government  on  the  theory  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a 
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reasonable  profit  on  his  investment;  and  by  reason  of  its  being  a  public  institution 
that  he  can  go  over  the  streets  of  your  town  against  your  will;  the  road  can  go 
through  your  homestead  against  your  will;  it  can  go  through  a  schoolhouse;  all  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  public  carrier,  favored  by  the  public  and  for  the  public,  though 
run  by  a  private  individual.  You  understand  that  is  the  status  of  railroading,  do 
you  not? — A.  Yes;  cut  the  farm  in  half.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  that  in  Oregon  lately. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  believe  that  it  has  any  moral  right  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual,  any  industry,  or  any  locality? — A.  It  has  no  moral  right,  but  it  is 
said  it  is  almost  a  condition  of  their  existence  that  the  long  haul  be  entered  into  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  short  haul. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  out  at  all? — A.  Yes.  The  quantity  of  commodity  we  are  seek- 
ing from  certain  distances  also  operates  as  an  argument.  Then  the  question  of  com- 
petition also  enters  into  it. 

Q.  But  where  all  things  are  equal  you  understand  that  these  public  favors  should 
bear  equally  upon  every  individual  and  every  community,  don't  you? — A.  I  under- 
stand there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals — I  am  very  clear  on 
that  point — and  corporations;  but  I  could  not  say  that  the  railroads  should  not  make 
greater  reductions  for  the  long  haul  in  proportion  than  for  the  short  haul. 

Q.  If  the  railroad  company  concluded  to  build  to  Ogden  and  destroy  Salt  Lake  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  real  estate,  what  would  you  say  as  to  that 
proposition?  Suppose  they  should  do  that  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the  road 
might  reap  a  harvest  out  of  the  prices  for  real  estate? — A.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
railroad  created  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  destroy  it. 

Q.  Would  you  understand  that  the  railroad  compajiy  had  a  right  to  destroy  any 
community  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  whether  it  created  it  or  not? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  and  the  States  should  regulate  railroads  so  that  they 
would  permit  their  benefits  to  bear  equally  upon  every  individual,  under  the  same 
conditions? — A.  That  is  the  aim  and  theory  of  the  Government,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  legislators,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  there  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exception  that  appears  to  you  now? — A.  In  trade  by  all  means 
there  should  be  no  discrimination.  As  a  carrier  for  the  poor  man  I  should  certainly 
say  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  either  rich  or  poor. 

Q.  No  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  or  corporations? — A.  Yes.  But  as  to 
localities  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  criticising  the  railrord  policy  and  say 
that  certain  conditions  don't  require  that  certain  localities  be  made  common  points. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  roads  to  exist  to  move  Coeur  d'Alene  ores  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  but  as  they 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  if  they  should  move  them  to  Denver  just  because  they 
wanted  to  build  up  Denver  and  destroy  some  other  place  you  would  say  that  was 
wrong? — A.  I  should. 

Q.  If  the  owners  of  the  railroads  should  be  interested  in  the  Denver  smelters,  you 
would  say  it  was  a  crime,  would  you? — A.  I  would;  but  if  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  road  to  make  that  the  common  point,  then  I  conceive  there  could  be  no  real 
objection  or  ground  for  complaint.  I  must  confess  that  passenger  rates  have  been 
extending  downward  in  and  out  of  Utah.  Of  course  to  come  to  the  question  of  social- 
ism and  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  it  is  a  question  that  I  regard  with  a 
great  deal  of  fear,  but  it  might  work  pretty  well. 

Q.  It  is  not  socialism  for  the  Government  to  create  an  artificial  person  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  and  then  say  what  it  shall  do  as  long  as  it  permits  it  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  smelters  generally  of  the  West 
have  gone  into  what  is  known  as  the  smelter  trust? — A.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  been  informed  by  men  owning  smelter  plants  that  did  not  go 
into  the  trust  that  their  great  fear  is  that  this  syndicate  of  plants  will  wield  power 
enough  to  get  a  rate  from  the  railroads  that  will  destroy  the  few  plants  that  stayed 
out.  What  would  you  say  of  a  discrimination  of  that  kind? — A.  It  would  be  unjust. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  would  be  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  have  a  unit  of  charge  that  would  be 
small  in  order  that  these  benefits  may  rest  equally  upon  every  person.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  unit  of  charge  ought  to  be  a  ton,  the  only  hardship  being  that  the 
freight  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  company  until  a  sufficient  number  of  tons  could 
be  accumulated  to  make  a  carload.  Others  have  suggested  it  should  be  a  carload; 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  a  car  at  the  same  rate  that  he  could  get  a  train; 
and  others  have  said  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  ton  as  cheap  as  he  could  a  car,  pro- 
vided there  were  enough  shipping  to  make  a  carload.  Have  you  studied  that  phase 
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of  the  question? — A.  I  can  not  quite  agree  that  a  ton  should  be  the  unit  instead  of  a 
car. 

Q.  Suppose  15  men  brought  a  ton  each,  and  it  could  be  put  in  1  car,  do  you  think 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  carload  rate? — A.  I  can  not  agree  that  they 
should,  because  there  would  be  more  handling  and  more  clerical  work  for  the  15 
than  for  1. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  1  car  as  a  unit  of  charge?  That  the  Argo  works  in 
Denver,  for  instance,  which  stayed  out  of  the  trust,  should  be  able  to  ship  a  carload 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  smelter  trust  could  ship  a  train  of  cars — that  is,  that  the  car 
should  be  the  unit  of  charge  whether  you  shipped  1  car  or  100  cars? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  recognize  the  car  on  the  same  basis  as  I  would  a  train. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  carload  should  be  the  unit  of  charge? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  to 
be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train  service 
connected  with  a  single  car  than  with  a  whole  train. 

Q.  One  of  the  railroad  managers,  recently,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, said  it  is  true  that  it  costs  a  little  more  for  men;  that  they  can  handle  a  train 
cheaper  proportionately  than  they  can  a  car;  but  he  realized  his  company  exists  as  a 
public  institution.  And  he  said  upon  the  same  theory  you  could  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  furnish  the  Great  Western  Railroad  with  its  postage  stamps  for  less  than  it 
can  a  single  farmer,  and  that  it  can  move  the  New  York  World,  with  its  many  tons  of 
mail,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  the  little  edition  of  the  country  newspaper;  but  being 
a  distributor  for  the  public  benefit  there  must  be  such  a  distribution  as  will  maintain 
the  individualism  of  the  citizen  as  much  as  possible  under  the  public  policy  of  the 
Government.  He  makes  the  point  that  the  farmer  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  can  not  ship  a  bushel  of  grain;  that  they  must  first  sell  it  to 
the  elevator,  and  the  elevator  takes  so  much  of  the  profits  that  it  practically  takes 
away  all  the  profits  in  the  grain  raised  in  these  States. — A.  I  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
class  legislation. 

Q.  And  he  further  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  what  made  the  so-called  anarchists 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  the  fact  that  the  railroads  would  haul  grain  for 
the  elevator  trust  400  miles  cheaper  than  they  would  haul  the  same  grain  for  the 
farmers  200  miles.  He  said  they  felt  that  injustice,  and  felt  that  their  individualism 
was  being  destroyed  because  they  were  compelled  to  operate  through  a  gigantic  trust; 
and  it  was  his  judgment  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  could  not  longer  exist 
unless  these  things  were  remedied.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way— Mr.  Stickney. — A.  The  carload  man  should  be  recognized,  in  safety  to  our 
institutions.  The  individual  is  the  worker  and  needs  a  better  rate  rule. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  this  inclination  to  consolidate  all  the  industries 
under  one  management? — A.  I  am  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  com- 
petition and  artifically  raises  prices.  They  have  not  all  done  that,  you  know. 

Q.  No;  but  they  have  the  power  to  do  it. — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  rival  trusts; 
what  rival  trusts  are  disposed  to  do. 

Q.  The  rival  trust  will  result  as  soon  as  there  appears  to  be  any  chance  whatever 
for  an  independent  organization  to  make  a  successful  stand,  you  think? — A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  great  suffering  while  the  competition 
is  arising  to  compete  successfully.  I  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
closing  down  of  our  works,  which  the  trust  purchased;  but  I  still  say  that  I  don't 
think  we  can  prevent  a  man  from  doing  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one. 
Progress  means  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  stimulation  of  invention,  and 
the  increase  of  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances,  and  the  success  of  ingenuity. 

Q.  Of  what  plant  were  you  manager?— A.  I  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hanauer. 

Q.  That  went  into  the  trust  and  made  one  superintendent  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  will  that  affect  the  charges? — A.  Charges  will  be  less  under  the 
reduction. 

Q.  And  will  they  employ  more  or  less  men  for  the  same  production? — A.  They  will 
employ  less  men  for  the"  same  production;  the  expense  of  the  closed  works  is 
eliminated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  United 
States? — A.  I  found  a  great  scarcity  in  the  railroad-building  district  of  Oregon,  which 
I  have  lately  become  familiar  with,  and  a  considerale  importation  of  Japs  in  the 
Northwest,  and  a  tendency  toward  the  advance  of  wages.  Labor  was  very  scarce 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  in  foreign  markets?— A.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the 
East.  There  were  probably  2,000  idle  men  in  the  Creur  d'Alenes;  the  old  union 
men  were  about  all  idle;  but  1  think  the  mines  in  Missouri  elsewhere  secured  prac- 
tically all  the  men  they  needed. 
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Q.  These  were  miners.  You  would  not  expect  these  men  to  join  in  railroad  build- 
ing at  the  price  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  the  statistics  as  issued  by  the  Government  show  quite  an  army  of 
unemployed.  There  were  3,500,000  three  years  ago,  I  believe.  Does  that  still  obtain? — 
A.  More  or  less;  but  these  war  measures  and  everything  have  cutoff  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  number  of  workers  under  this  trust  will  necessarily 
produce  more  and  with  a  less  amount  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  two  baking-powder  companies  came  together  the  consolidation 
threw  their  traveling  salesmen  out  of  employment;  there  was  no  further  inducement 
for  them  to  employ  salesmen  any  more,  and  the  staff  officers,  superindendent,  and 
manager  of  one  company  went  out.  The  tobacco  combination  worked  in  the  same 
way.  The  smelter  combination  will  work  in  the  same  way.  While,  as  an  economic 
problem,  you  are  going  to  produce  more  for  less  expenditure,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  idle  labor? — A.  Make  the  8-hour  law  universal  and  absorb  some  of  them. 

Q.  Would  that  increase  the  employment? — Yes;  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  entered  as  a  homestead  would  make  the  numbers  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment greater.  The  desert-land  entry  of  320  acres  is  too  much  for  one  man. 

Q.  You  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  land  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  trusts  have  come  to  stay?— A.  My  idea  is  that 
large  operations  have  come  to  stay,  and  I  think  there  will  be  rival  trusts  in  every 
lucrative  field. 

Q.  We  have  been  for  30  years  trying  to  build  a  rival  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany.— A.  Probably  that  will  come  out  in  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  trust  by  law? — A.  None, 
except  under  the  law  of  competition. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  watered  stock? — A.  As  a  thing  to  increase  competition,  no. 

Q.  For  instance,  I  understand  the  smelter  trust  took  a  large  part  of  its  capital  not 
in  actual  value,  but  in  what  we  understand  as  trade-marks  and  good  will.— A.  That 
is  correct;  these  plants  were  put  in  at  a  much  larger  figure  than  they  can  be  dupli- 
cated for. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  attempt  to  make  the  miner  pay  for  the  watered  stock — that  is, 
the  stock  which  represents  no  real  value. — A.  That  opens  the  field  to  competition, 
then.  Already  there  is  a  rival  lead  trust  entertained.  A  man  could  start  up,  with 
ready  cash,  great  experience,  and  the  advantage  of  all  the  low  prices  and  late 
improvements,  and  build  plants. 

Q.  Provided  we  can  prevent  railroad  discrimination. — A.  That  is  something  that 
will  have  to  be  banished. 

Q.  At  one-half  the  amount  they  have  paid  for  these  plants  you  can  build  new 
plants? — A.  I  think  one-quarter  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  for  these  plants  would 
do  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate  from  the  cost  paid  for  the  3  plants  here. 

Q.  But  you  strike  the  difficulty  again.  We  have  had  before  us  in  Washington  one 
of  the  men  who  has  been  fighting  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  35  years.  He  says 
that  in  the  United  States  on  every  gallon  of  oil  that  he  sells  on  a  railroad  line  he 
loses  money;  that  if  he  has  to  ship  over  the  railroad  at  all  he  loses  money;  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  can  not  produce  as  cheaply  as  he  does,  because  they  have  not 
the  facilities  for  producing,  and  everything  is  kind  of  top-heavy  with  them.  But  he 
says  that  the  moment  they  reach  Germany  and  get  to  railroads  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination they  make  a  handsome  profit.  He  says  they  could  not  succeed  until  they 
built  a  pipe  line  from  their  wells  to  the  seashore,  and  that  it  al  I  comes  from  competition. 
He  presented  the  records  showing  that  at  times  in  the  history  of  that  trust  they  would 
not  only  charge  the  independent  producer  twice  as  much  as  they  would  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but  they  took  one-half  of  the  freight  that  the  independent  producer 
paid  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  in  other  words,  the  railroads 
charged  40  cents  a  barrel  for  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  trust  from  the  oil  fields  to  the 
refinery  in  Cleveland  and  they  charged  the  independent  producer  80  cents  a  barrel. 
He  didn't  ship  many  barrels,  but  if  he  did  ship  the  railroad  company  took  40  cents 
on  every  barrel  shipped  by  the  independent  producer  and  credited  it  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  resuit  was  the  shutting  down  of  the  independent  plants,  allow- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  buy  them  up  at  a  small  price.  And  he  recalled  a 
city  of  60,000  people  in  the  oil  fields  that  practically  had  to  be  abandoned.  That  is 
the  history  of  that  trust.  Do  you  apprehend  you  would  meet  the  same  difficulty  in 
building  up  an  opposition  to  this  trust? — A.  I  will  say  that  I  think  a  trust  ot  equal 
magnitude  might  get  the  same  price  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  But  probably  every  great  railroad  man  in  the  country  is  interested  in  the 
trust. — A.  In  that  case  they  have  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much 
inducement  for  a  rival  trust  in  this  field,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  ore.  The 
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condition  that  led  to  this  trust  was  extreme  competition.  They  have  margins  that 
barely  pay  for  the  fuel  to  treat  them,  and  contracts  on  hand  that  will  hold  a  long 
while;  and  in  one  instance  I  know  of  an  important  contract  wherein  the  trust  has 
demanded  an  assessment  of  75  cents  per  ton;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  not  work  a 
hardship  on  that  miner,  and  it  will  not  make  the  trust  rich  to  smelt  the  ore. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  they  will  dismantle  a  part  of  these  plants? — A.  They 
have  already  closed  our  old  plant,  and  the  president  advised  me  they  intended  to 
close  other  plants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  built  homes  around  that  plant  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  build  up  a  permanent  industry  there? — A.  They  had. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  homes  that  have  been  built  there  if  it  is  dis- 
mantled?— A.  It  will  reduce  their  value,  of  course.  If  the  man  doesn't  get  employ- 
ment he  will  have  an  unoccupied  house  on  his  hands. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  trust  like  that  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate  its  operations  in 
some  great  trade  center? — A.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  lead  trust.  Their  plants  have  to 
be  guided  by  geographical  laws.  That  is  important  and  necessary  because  many  low- 
grade  ores  will  not  bear  shipment. 

Q.  They  will  have  to  smelt  more  or  less  ore? — A.  Yes.  You  can  not  change  that 
condition. 

Q.  Where  they  can  center  their  product  in  Pueblo,  Denver,  or  Salt  Lake  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  it? — A.  Yes.  In  addition  they  are  just  now  bringing  roasting  ores 
from  Colorado  into  this  field.  That  is  something  new. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  stated  to  us  he  was  shipping  out  about  300  tons  per  day;  I  don't 
know  where.  It  was  either  here  or  Omaha. — A.  This  was  not  a  strike  condition;  it 
was  a  scarcity  of  roasting  ore  here  under  the  withdrawal  of  the  ores  from  a  large 
group  of  mines  here. 

Q.  Was  that  not  done  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  when  they  had  a  scarcity  of  lead? — 
A.  This  was  a  roasting  ore,  not  a  lead  ore.  I  understand  it  was  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ores  from  a  large  group  of  mines. 

Q.  Possibly  changed  railroad  conditions  under  the  trust. — A.  I  can  not  tell  about 
that.  The  trust  is  running  here  under  our  contracts,  and  working  no  hardship  here 
that  I  know  of  except  in  one  instance;  that  was  to  demand  a  concession  that  was 
really  necessary. 

Q.  But  it  has  the  ability  to  work  hardships  in  time? — A.  Yes;  it  has  the  ability. 

Q.  And  raise  prices  artificially  and  work  hardships  at  any  time;  also  it  might  affect 
the  men  detrimentally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  a  man  at  these  works  should  have  a  disagreement  with  the 
smelter  trust  here  and  should  go  to  Colorado  for  work,  he  would  find  the  same 
smelter  trust  in  Leadville,  Pueblo,  and  Durango;  he  would  find  the  same  condition 
in  these  places.  In  other  words,  he  has  only  one  institution  practically  to  which  to 
sell  his  labor,  and  if  he  gets  into  bad  odor  with  one  plant  there  is  no  other  place  for 
him  to  go  to,  as  they  are  all  under  the  one  management.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  completely  cut  off  as  far  as  that  institution  goes.  It  would  become  dic- 
tator?— A.  I  think  it  might  also  lower  the  standard  of  labor,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  development  from  competition. 

Q.  They  would  have  no  incentive  to  improve  methods,  no  incentive  for  invention 
or  improved  machinery? — A.  No.  There  is  every  kind  of  competition  here.  There 
has  been  a  three-cornered  fight  for  many  years,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  healthier  for  development  than  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  It  was  unquestionably  better  for  the  community? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owner  reaped  the  benefit? — A.  The  mine  owner.  As  I  said 
before,  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  trust  were  excessive  prices  for  the  ores,  although 
reasonable  margins  would  have  been  exacted  in  time  after  a  protracted  fight. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  if  strict  railroad  laws  were  enacted  and  absolutely 
enforced,  so  that  an  individual  plant  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  great  syndi- 
cate, it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  also  that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  these  artificial  corporations  whose  effect  is  detrimental  to  the  public, 
similar  to  the  bank  inspector  for  national  banks,  to  see  that  they  were  not  overcapi- 
talized and  that  there  were  no  attempts  to  abuse  their  power,  and  fixing  a  margin 
whereby  they  would  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  see  that  the  stock  was  represented 
by  actual  values,  especially  that  part  of  it  upon  which  dividends  were  declared,  that 
it  would  really  do  away  with  the  objectionable  features.  In  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  welcome  an  inspector,  to  allow  the 
public  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  these  large  corporations  were  getting 
excessive  dividends,  and  that  that  would  in  a  measure  relieve  the  situation.  Have 
you  any  views  along  these  lines? — A.  That  watering  of  stock  deceives  the  public  is 
the  point  you  make? 
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Q.  Yes,  and  encourages  the  manager  of  the  company,  through  the  clamor  of  the 
stockholders  who  have  been  imposed  upon,  to  try  to  make  that  stock  earn  a  dividend; 
and  all  dividends  are  paid  from  the  public  patronage.  However  great  the  stock  may 
be,  the  actual  profits  of  the  industry  would  thus  become  known  to  the  investor  and 
to  the  people. — A.  That  is  quite  true.  And  a  very  profitable  industry  will  command 
capital  just  the  same  if  the  stock  is  not  watered. 

Q.  If  this  smelter  trust  should  be  a  dictator,  and  the  stockholders  made  a  great 
clamor,  the  trust  could  put  the  smelter  charges  at  a  rate  that  would  pay  a  dividend, 
and  then  water  the  stock,  and  the  public  would  have  to  pay  the  dividends  until  com- 
petition became  great  enough  to  lower  the  rates. — A.  Nevertheless  it  would  invite 
competftion,  and  competition  is  much  easier  in  the  industries  than  it  is  in  the  rail- 
roads. The  amount  of  capital  involved  in  this  business  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  building  of  a  railroad.  Sometimes  a  railroad  monopolizes  a  business  and 
there  is  only  one  available  railroad,  but  smelters  can  be  put  in  anywhere  within  a 
proper  geographical  center.  There  is  room  here  for  half  a  dozen  trusts  to  operate  in 
this  field,  and  thus  trust  would  be  competing  with  trust. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  successful  trusts  must  be  favored  by  some  rail- 
road or  transportation  company? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  that.  I  think  it  may  be  or 
is  likely  to  be  favored  by  a  railroad. 

Q.  It  is  then  your  judgment  that  if  it  is  not  thus  favored  it  will  have  competition, 
is  it? — A.  If  the  profits  are  sufficiently  great  to  command  competition,  it  will  have 
it  provided  railroad  contracts  don't  prevent  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  the  manager  of  the  trust  to  keep  the 
profits  so  low  that  it  would  not  invite  competition? — A.  Then  the  public  will  not 
suffer  except  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  employees,  for  it  keeps  prices  down. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  really  the  most  sensible  policy  for  all  trusts? — A.  Yes.  A 
smelter  trust  might  enter  the  field  now  at  a  nominal  sum  compared  with  the  rail- 
road lines  and  avoiding  all  the  errors  of  predecessors  keep  out  all  competition.  To 
prevent  the  incoming  of  rival  trusts  is  to  have  the  railroad  situation  made  safe. 

Q.  And  if  the  public  had  assurance  that  everyone  would  be  treated  alike  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  rival  company;  but  a  rival  company  could  be  started  if  the 
conditions  would  warrant? — A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  It  is  only  the  power  that  may  be  abused? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  blame  men^r 
aiming  to  extend  their  business.  Mr.  Krupp  started  with  an  anvil  and  has  a  plant 
to-day  employing  25,000  men.  I  don't  see  anything  in  the  principle  of  a  large  busi- 
ness objectionable  to  our  institutions. 

Q.  The  only  question  is  how  you  can  regulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  abused? — A. 
That  is  all.  That  is  the  question  now;  what  you  can  do  with  a  trust,  how  you  can 
regulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  abuse  the  power  it  has.  The  railroad  situation  is  the 
keynote.  We  have  always  been  expanding.  Single  works  to-day  represent  the  com- 
bined product  of  three  or  four  works  20  years  ago.  There  has  been  an  individual 
growth.  You  can  not  prevent  expansion. 

Q.  No  one  desires  to  prevent  expansion,  but  the  question  is  whether  too  much 
expansion  can  take  place  without  destroying  the  individualism  of  the  citizen? — A. 
But  the  citizen  is  in  danger  when  you  destroy  competition. 

Q.  That  is  his  safeguard? — A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  see  competition.  It  would  be 
no  more  of  a  warfare  than  we  had  before;  only  two  large  concerns  fighting  each  other 
instead  of  two  small  ones. 

Q.  A  consolidation  of  mining  claims  is  not  particularly  detrimental,  is  it? — A.  No; 
it  is  not  particularly  detrimental.  It  gives  larger  resources  for  development. 

Q.  And  one  shaft  or  one  tunnel  will  work  a  larger  number  of  claims  more  success- 
fully than  they  could  be  worked  separately? — A.  It  only  eliminates  the  staff  that 
would  be  employed  by  three  or  four  concerns,  and  don't  eliminate  the  miners  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  miners  from  the  fact  that  it 
invites  greater  development? — A.  It  would  stimulate  mining ;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  productions  of  the  mine  are  still  in  the  open  market,  with  the  smelters 
at  the  same  price,  whether  one  man  owns  a  whole  mining  camp  or  just  one  mine? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference.  I  would  restrict  the  amount  of  territory  a  man  could 
mine. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  that,  because  we  are  asking  for  informa- 
tion particularly  on  mines  and  mining. — A.  I  would  restrict  the  production  of  each 
individual  as  well  as  I  would  restrict  the  agricultural  domain  that  he  could  appro- 
priate. I  would  not  permit  men  to  corner  a  whole  district  by  the  performance  of 
the  annual  assessment  work  and  improvement  work.  There  is  great  abuse  along 
that  line. 

Q.  Give  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  single-location  system  and  wherein 
it  would  help  the  community. — A.  In  giving  more  men  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
mining  business. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  also  cause  larger  development? — A.  Infinitely  larger,  yes.  Where 
a  man  now  owns  25  claims  and  does  the  development  and  assessment  work  under  the 
group  system,  under  the  other  claims  it  would  be  $500  of  development  work  done  on 
every  claim,  and  $100  per  annum  in  assessment  work  on  each  claim. 

Q.  Or  if  he  would  concentrate  his  $2,500  assessment  work  on  one  claim  it  might 
develop  a  mine? — A.  Yes.  Also,  it  would  promote  individual  ownership  of  claims 
and  individual  development. 

Q.  Can  you  limit  him  until  the  ground  is  patented? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  wished  to  sell  it  he  would  have  the  liberty  of  selling  the  claim  to  any 
individual  mining  company  and  then  develop  the  whole  field  through  one  system  of 
work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  could  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
legislation  connected  with  mining? — A.  The  8-hour  system  which  obtains  here  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  You  believe  in  that  and  the  limiting  of  claims? — A.  I  don't  believe  in  extra- 
lateral  rights;  I  believe  in  square  locations. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  a  miner  must  keep  within  the  side  lines? — A.  Between  the 
vertical  planes,  yes.  Mining  men  have  worked  along  that  line  for  some  time  as  a 
necessary  reform,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whenever  your  claim  gets  down  to  where  the  vein  departs  from 
the  vertical  line,  that  he  loses  it,  provided  anyone  else  has  discovered  it  beforehand? — 
A.  I  would  confine  him  to  vertical  planes,  and  allow  him  much  larger  area.  I  would 
give  him  a  larger  claim  and  confine  him  to  vertical  planes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  parallelogram  size  of  it? — A.  I  would  suggest 
1,500  square  feet. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  his  to  the  center  of  the  earth? — A.  Yes;  doing  away  with 
fictitious  location. 

Q.  And  you  would  give  him  all  the  veins  within  his  area  whether  the  top  or  apex 
of  the  vein  was  inside  his  boundaries  or  not? — A.  Yes.  It  would  work  a  hardship, 
of  course,  where  a  man's  claim  took  a  sudden  turn  after  a  large  expense  in  develop- 
ment, and  went  into  another  claim  through  the  vertical  plane  bounding  his  land,  but 
it  w£>uld  lead  to  great  wisdom  in  making  boundaries,  with  reference  to  mineral  bodies 
or|ieins;  it  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and  discretion  in  that  direction. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  apex — that  is  a  necessary  reform  in  our  mining  work?— 
A.  In  limitfng  the  area  that  may  be  properly  taken  by  one  citizen,  as  in  agriculture 
and  the  8-hour  system. 

Q.  That  would  give  him  about  50  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you? — A.  Of  course  I  am  opposed  to  Sun- 
day work  in  mines  except  in  emergencies;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Government,  or  ever  will  be,  to  limit  Sunday  work;  but  I  believe  the 
efficiency  of  a  man  is  made  greater  by  one  day  of  rest.  It  is  not  impracticable  in 
metallurgy  and  practical  mining,  except  in  case  of  pumping  in  wet  mines.  I  believe 
that  Sunday  should  be  observed  in  agricultural  work  as  well,  unless,  of  course,  some 
emergency  exist;  but  under  normal  conditions  Sunday  work  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  organizations  are  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  laboring  man  to  organize  as  it  is  for  the 
industries  concerned  to  organize? — A.  Yes.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  working  in  the  mines  and  smelters 
of  Utah?— A.  There  is;  yes. 

Q.  A  large  percentage  of  the  men  working  in  the  smelters  you  would  say  are  prac- 
tical farmers? — A.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  our  pay  rolls. 

Q.  Could  you  say  approximately  the  number  of  farmers  who  work  in  the  smelt- 
ers?— A.  Twenty  per  cent,  perhaps,  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  20  per  cent  could  exercise  considerable  influence  against 
the  organization  of  the  men  in  the  mines? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  the 
farmers  are  aggressive;  and  I  don't  think  they  would  help  to  influence  or  hurt  an 
interest  in  which  they  drew  their  living  in  the  winter. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  religious  organizations  teaching 
the  workers  of  this  country  that  labor  organizations  are  dangerous  or  that  they  tend 
to  anarchy? — A.  I  have  never  heard  it  at  all. 

Q.  Speaking  of  company  boarding  houses,  where  a  company  owns  a  boarding 
house  and  compels  a  single  man  to  board  there  and  no  complaint  is  made,  is  it  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  discontent  which,  if  perfect  freedom  and  independence  prevailed, 
would  find  open  expression? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  So  that  if  an  honest  person  should  testify  that  he  is  running  a  boarding  house, 
and  the  single  men  were  compelled  to  board  there,  and  there  is  perfect  content  and 
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no  complaint,  you  would  believe  there  is  really  discontent  although  not  manifest? — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  experience.  After  we  took  the  bars  down  at  our  boarding  house, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  men  went  away.  They  went  to  the  little  farm  houses  where 
there  was  a  little  more  social  life,  a  little  more  like  home. 

Q.  You  believe  that  would  be  true  in  all  other  industries? — A.  In  certain  towns. 
That  don't  obtain  around  the  mining  camps.  In  these  towns  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  boarding  houses,  but  none  of  the  little  farms  around  like  there  are  around  the 
smelters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  gave  your  employees  the  right  to  select  their  own  doctors 
and  hospitals,  and  their  own  boarding  houses,  etc.  Don't  you  believe  you  would  be 
violating  the  rights  that  belong  to  every  American  citizen  if  you  were  to  insist  on 
selecting  the  doctor,  the  boarding  house,  and  the  hospital  for  him? — A.  Yes;  those 
are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  respected  their  demands  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  be  a  gross  outrage  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  compel  him,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  employment,  to  patronize  these  institutions  you  were  interested 
in? — A.  Yes;  it  was  on  those  grounds  we  left  everything  to  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  mining  is  equally  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or 
Idaho? — A.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  I  should  like  to  eliminate  one  district,  in  this 
testimony,  and  that  is  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  There  are  peculiar  resources  that  obtain 
there;  there  is  a  better  field  there,  the  mineral  resources  being  there  about  four  times 
as  great  as  the  mineral  output  from  our  State.  I  omit  from  my  answer  the  district 
of  Cripple  Creek  and  that  district  alone. 

Q.  Excepting  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  then,  you  would  say  that  mining  is  as 
profitable  in  this  State  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record 
as  placing  the  profit  derived  from  Colorado  mines  as  above  our  own. 

Q.  Then,  eliminating  that  district,  do  you  believe  the  mine  operators  here  are  able 
to  pay  as  good  wages  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Possibly  not,  from  the  large  amount  of 
gold  that  Colorado  is  producing. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lower  wages  prevailing  in  this  State  as  compared  with 
the  States  in  which  the  miners  and  smeltermen  are  organized  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  these  industries  here  are  not  organized? — A.  X<>. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that? — A.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  lower  wages  are  due  to  non- 
organization. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  think  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  think  the  men  have  naturally  accepted  the  situation  of  the  silver 
slump.  The  decline  of  silver  has  been  against  higher  wages.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  organizations  would  not  secure  higher  pay,  but  I  think  the  men  have  recog- 
nized the  slump  in  silver  and  the  fact  that  a  great  many  silver  mines  are  closed  down, 
and  they  have  hesitated  to  organize  and  make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet. 

Q.  The  mining  industry  is  profitable  and  prosperous  in  this  State  now? — A.  Yes;  and 
a  great  deal  in  copper  and  ores  having  lead  and  silver. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  if  the  miners  and  smeltermen  of  Utah  should  now  organize 
and  demand  higher  wages  that  they  would  probably  get  an  increase,  and  the  prop- 
erties could  stand  an  increase? — A.  It  is  too  narrow  a  profit.  Most  of  pur  largest  silver 
mines  are  closed.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  organization  would  be  to  raise  wages  a  little, 
we  can  not  deny  that;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  have  recognized  the  situation 
here,  and  it  all  depends  upon  silver,  and  it  has  been  a  barrier  to  organization,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  Was  it  a  barrier  to  it  in  Montana  where  they  depend  directly  upon  silver?— A. 
The  copper  there  is  their  great  value. 

Q.  At  one  time  silver  was  one  of  the  leading  features,  was  it  not? — A.  No;  I  think 
their  copper  values  always  exceeded  their  silver  values. 

Q.  Was  not  silver  the  first  mining  industry  in  that  region — silver  and  gold? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was  the  initial  industry.  I  think  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  product,  in 
value,  in  1898  was  silver. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  product  was  silver  before  the  demonetization  of  silver? — 
A.  I  would  have  to  look  over  my  tables  to  state  that. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  50  per  cent,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  The  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated  the  development  of  other  metals? — 
A.  Yes;  in  a  very  marked  degree — gold  and  copper. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say? — A.  No  more,  than  I  would  recom- 
mend the  examination  of  the  payrolls  1  year  before  and  after  the  8-hour  law,  and 
get  the  aggregate  figures  to  show  how  much  better  time  men  made  under  the  sani- 
tary operations  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  table  you  have  given  us? — A.  Yes.  (See  first  part  of  Mr.  Ter- 
hune's  testimony.) 
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Q.  What  effect  do  labor-saving  appliances  have  on  production? — A.  Labor-paving 
appliances  are  used  very  generally  here.  They  eliminate  men  and  cheapen  pro- 
duction. 

Q.  Do  they  eliminate  laboring  men  permanently? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  generally  eliminates  men, 
or  does  it  possibly  make  such  an  increase  in  the  production,  or  work  and  development 
of  new  claims,  as  to  make  it  about  even? — A.  I  don't  think  it  quite  does  that.  It 
don't  quite  take  care  of  those  who  have  been  eliminated. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  patent  rights ;  do  you  think  there  should  be  a 
law  limiting  the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  patent  rights,  or  do  you  think  that  a 
man  should  have  all  that  he  can  get? — A.  I  am  something  of  a  patentee  myself,  and 
it  would  be  expert  testimony  from  me.  I  believe  in  the  highest  rewards  for  genius, 
but  I  think  perhaps  the  term  of  years  might  be  restricted. 

Q.  It  is  restricted  now  to  17  years.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  too  long? — A.  I 
think  there  might  be  a  further  restriction. 

Q.  You  realize  that  the  genius  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  his  patent?— A.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  man  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  but  the  moment 
you  curb  invention  you  stop.  I  would  have  the  rewards  left  great  enough  to  stimu- 
late invention. 

Q.  And  did  reward  ever  stimulate  invention  much? — A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
great  stimulations. 

Q.  Is  not  genius  incontrollable;  is  it  not  an  outburst? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought 
that  genius  might  be  restricted  from  money-making  by  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  after  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  obtained,  and  if  the  men  perished  from  the  earth 
by  reason  of  the  restriction  it  would  not  be  as  much  loss  as  in  the  case  of  genius  being 
exterminated. 

Q.  Could  they  avoid  being  inventors,  even  if  they  never  got  any  rewards? — A.  No. 
I  will  say  that  the  love  of  scientific  pursuit  is  a  great  stimulus. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Could  he  see  the  clumsy  work  of  any  ordinary  man 
without  seeing  a  shorter  way? — A.  No,  he  could  not.  He  always  saw  the  shorter  way, 
yet  from  his  duplex  telegraph  he  only  got  $25,000.  One  of  the  foremost  inventors  in 
metallurgy  is  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  and  he  was  a  great  exemplification  of  the 
point  you  make,  of  the  love  of  doing  things  in  a  shorter  and  better  way;  he  did  more 
to  make  the  great  works  there  by  his  inventions  than  any  other  person;  yet  his 
rewards  have  been  very  few. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  history  of  inventors — that  the  inventor  rarely  gets  the  benefit  of 
his  inventions? — A.  It  would  appear  to  be. 

Q.  Inventive  genius  has  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  mankind? — A.  That  is  what 
invention  does.  It  would  give  a  man  ample  rewards  without  restricting  invention; 
but  on  the  inventive  tendency  it  is  a  great  burden  to  civilization  sometimes  to  have 
a  bond  of  20  years  hanging  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  idea  feasible,  without 
changing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — A.  But  you  may  say  how  far  a  man 
may  go.  A  man  might  own  the  world  after  a  while.  I  think  there  is  something 
like  that  in  Germany.  If  you  exterminated  the  commercial  incentive  it  would  not 
do  very  much  harm  to  the  world;  it  needs  to  be  exterminated  in  a  measure;  the 
commercial  instinct  to-day  is  too  much  exercised. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  3,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  HANAUER, 

Capitalist,  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  in  IJtah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  A.  Hanauer,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  con- 
cerning mining  conditions,  the  topical  plan  on  mining  being  followed.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Give  the  secretary  your  name? — A.  A.  Hanauer; 
residence,  Salt  Lake  City.  I  used  to  be  connected  with  smelting  and  mining.  lam 
yet  engaged  in  mining,  but  not  in  smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  followed  these  occupations? — A.  Well,  I  have  followed 
them,  you  might  say,  since  1868. 

Q.  What  smelter  were  you  last  connected  with? — A.  Hanauer  Smelting  Works. 
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Q.  What  mine  did  you  last  work? — A.  Well,  I  worked  the  Alliance,  up  in  Park 
City,  and  some  mines  in  Bingham — the  Brooklyn  and  Lead  mine  groups.  We  are 
still  working  the  Lucky  Boy  mine  up  in  Idaho  in  the  old  mining  country. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  mining  generally;  is  it  prosperous? — A.  Well,  some 
mines  are  prosperous  and  others  are  not. 

Q.  How  is  the  industry  as  a  genera'  thing  compared  with  the  past? — A.  The 
industry  is  looking  better  to-day  and  for  the  past  6  months  or  a  year  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  owing  to  Eastern  capital  investing  in  properties  in  Utah  and  everywhere 
else. 

Q.  Has  it  been  influenced  by  the  increased  price  of  copper? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent;  yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  increased  price  of  lead? — A.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  you  would  call  the  industry  prosperous? — A.  As  a  general 
thing,  yes.  You  may  not  understand  me;  while  mining  is  going  on  you  will  find 
lots  of  money  expended  on  mines  that  will  never  pay. 

Q.  The  old  idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ground  than  is  ever  brought  out 
has  been  somewhat  verified  in  your  experience  in  the  West? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  great  expenditures  in  prospecting?— A.  By  prospectors 
and  would-be  miners. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  in  the  future  more  money  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  according  to  the  expenditure  than  has  been  in  the  past? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  attribute  that  to  what  cause? — A.  The  cheaper  working  of  the  mines  is 
one  thing,  low-grade  ores  being  worked  now  for  much  less  money  than  they  used  to 
be  worked.  They  must  be  worked  on  a  large  scale.  You  can  not  work  a  low-grade 
mine  to  any  profit  unless  you  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ore. 

Q.  Has  the  training  and  experience  of  the  great  line  of  mine  operators  and  miners 
had  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes.  Men  work  with  better  judgment  and  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  they  used  to.  Many  low-grade  mines,  if  worked  in  a  small  way, 
can  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all.  The  big  mines  up  in  east  Michigan,  where  there 
are  low-grade  copper  mines,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla — if  these  mines  were  worked  on 
a  small  scale  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  . 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  investment  in  mining?  Is  investment  as  good  as 
in  a  successful  mercantile,  banking,  or  manufacturing  business? — A.  Well,  that 
depends  altogether  on  the  scope  of  country  you  are  operating  in.  In  some  places 
you  can  open  a  mine  and  it  will  pay  handsomely,  and  in  other  places  you  may  not 
find  the  mineral  sufficient  to  make  it  pay. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  a  man  often  goes  into  a  mercantile  business  and  fails? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Is  mining  really  a  haphazard,  cateh-and-miss  business,  or  is  it  a  straight,  legiti- 
mate business  and  investment  for  capital? — A.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and  legitimate 
industry.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  hazard  connected  with  it  than  there  is 
with  a  mercantile  business  or  a  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  And  when  you  succeed  the  profits  are  usually  greater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  it  all  around,  would  you  consider  it  as  good  a  field  for  investment  as  any 
other? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  the  mining  business  as  prosperous  and  remunerative, 
generally  speaking,  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Colorado  and  Idaho? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is,  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  some  good  mines  here  that  are 
paying  very  handsomely,  and  others  that  are  not  paying. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  How  does  the  industry  compare  with  5  or  6  years 
ago  in  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  just  about  on  a  level.  I  think  it  holds  up  about 
the  same.  Five  or  6  years  ago  we  had  the  Ontario  and  Dailey  mines  in  Park  City. 
They  have  been  paying  big  dividends  right  along.  And  other  mines  have  come  to 
the  front — the  Silver  King,  in  Park  City;  and  in  Tintic  there  are  several  good  mines 
that  pay  handsomely;  the  Centennial-Eureka  pays  big  dividends  and  did  3  years  ago. 
The  Centennial-Eureka  6  or  8  months  ago  paid  big  dividends,  and  the  mine  is  looking 
better  than  ever. 

Q.  You  think  the  industry  is  not  more  prosperous  than  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  No; 
not  as  a  general  thing.  Some  mines  are  better  than  they  have  been  and  others  are 
taking  a  backset. 

Q.  Now,  how  does  the  investment  in  mines  compare  at  this  time  with  10  or  12 
years  ago;  that  is,  is  there  as  much  money  invested  as  formerly,  or  more? — A.  I  think 
more,  in  the  last  6  or  8  months,  and  particularly  so  in  Utah. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  investment  in  recent  years  has  a  better  chance  for 
returns,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the  early  history  of  the  West? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  with  better  judgment,  from  long  experience? — A.  Better  judg- 
ment and  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Q.  Are  you  employing  more  men  now  than  formerly  in  mining? — A.  I  should  say 
so;  yes.  There  are  more  men  employed  in  Utah  now  than  there  has  been. 

Q.  How  does  the  wage  scale  of  to-day  compare  with  that  of  10  or  15  years  ago;  is 
it  higher  or  about  the  same? — A.  I  should  think  the  miners  get  to-day  all  the  way 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do— dry  work  or  wet  work 
or  laborers  on  top.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  to-day  and  10  or  12  years  ago — may  be  some  little;  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  cheaper;  living  is  cheaper.  I  think  a  man  can  save  more  money  with  the  present 
wages  in  Utah  than  he  could  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Can  he  save  more  than  he  could  at  any  time  since  mining  has  been  developed 
in  Utah? — A.  I  think  so,  yes;  because  living  is  cheaper — supplies  are  cheaper,  cloth- 
ing is  cheaper,  everything  is  cheaper  than  15  years  ago. 

Q.  In  fact,  living  expenses  are  very  reasonable  now  in  every  part  of  the  country? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners  generally?  Are  they  improving  their  social 
and  intellectual  condition? — A.  Well,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of  man; 
some  men  will  improve  and  others  will  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tendency? — A.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  improvement? — A.  The  men  don't  spend  so 
much  money  now  as  they  used  to.  For  instance,  I  don't  think  they  spend  as  much 
money  for  whisky  or  at  the  gambling  tables  as  they  did. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families? — A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  And  more  settled  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  have  more  means  of  enjoyment  outside  of  saloons  now? — A.  Yes. 
They  have  the  use  of  libraries  and  other  places,  where  they  can  go  to  improve  their 
minds  if  they  wish  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  American  people,  generally,  have  undergone 
great  economical  improvement  in  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  That  they  are  spending  less  money  foolishly  and  husbanding  their  resources 
better?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  have  made  great  economical  improvement  all  along  the  line? — 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  that  has  reflected  upon  the  miners  and  influenced  them  in  a  measure? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  miners  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes.     Good  facilities  everywhere. 

Q.  And  they  go  to  school  with  the  merchants'  children,  and  bankers'  children, 
and  lawyers'  children? — A.  Same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  their  standing  is  as  favorable  in  school? — A.  Just  as  favorable  as 
anyone  else,  if  they  employ  themselves  in  study. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  general  fellowship  existing  between  the  children  of  the  entire 
community? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  influence  will  that  have  on  the  rising  generation; 
where  everybody  is  practically  educated  together? — A.  I  think  it  will  be  undoubtedly 
better. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  a  beneficial  condition  for  the  coming  generation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  your  mine  as  the  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  Yes.  Take 
the  wages  paid  men  for  work  on  the  outside;  they  receive  usually  from  $2  to  $2.50 
per  day,  owing  altogether  to  the  country  you  are  mining  in. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  mining  some  in  Idaho? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  there? — A.  We  paid  $3  for  miners  and  outside  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  the  men  working  on  the  drills.  Mechanics  we  pay  all  the  way  from  $4  to 
$4.50  per  day.  Wages  in  Idaho  are  higher  than  they  are  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Where  are  you  mining  in  Idaho? — A.  Up  in  Ouster  County. 

Q.  How  is  the  expense  of  living  there  as  compared  with  here? — A.  I  presume  the 
expense  is  about  33  per  cent  higher  than  here. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  wet  mines,  necessitating  the  wearing  of  gum  goods  or  rubber 
goods? — A.  Well,  the  only  men  that  wear  rubber  goods  there  are  those  sinking 
shafts.  They  don't  wear  rubber  goods  if  they  are  stoping  for  ores;  in  driving  for 
ores  they  don't  require  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  net  savings  of  the  men  here  as  compared  with 
the  net  savings  of  your  men  in  Idaho? — A.  I  think  quite  as  much,  because  the  miners 
here  can  board  about  33  per  cent  less  than  there. 

Q.  How  is  clothing? — A.  Everything,  I  presume,  is  probably  20  or  25  per  cent 
cheaper  here  than  in  Idaho. 

Q.  We  found  in  Idaho,  when  there,  another  form  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  They  entered  into  a  contract  with  their  men.  In 
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1893,  I  think  it  was,  they  were  paying  $2.50  per  day,  and  they  made  an  agreement 
with  the  men  that  when  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2J  ounces  of  silver  should  be  worth 
$6  they  would  pay  the  old  scale  of  $3  and  $3.50. — A.  We  never  had  any  scale  like 
that  in  operation  in  Utah  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  it  in  Idaho? — A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  not  mining  for  lead  there  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  in  any  sense  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah,  although  not  called  by  that 
name;  that  is  to  say,  where  you  have  a  very  low-grade  mine  or  a  dry  mine,  a  nice 
place  to  work,  and  the  wages  are  lower  than  where  they  have  a  very  wet  mine  or  a 
mine  of  high-grade  ore  and  a  splendid  paying  proposition? — A.  There  is  only  one 
camp  in  Utah  where  the  wages  are  lower  than  in  the  adjoining  camps,  and  that  is 
Bingham.  In  that  camp  they  are  working  as  low  as  $2  per  day;  in  the  other  mining 
camps  I  don't  think  they  have  paid  less  than  $2.50  and  from  that  to  $3.50. 

%Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  sliding  scale? — A.  The  low-grade  mines,  for  one  thing, 
in  Bingham.  The  mines  as  a  general  thing  are  not  as  rich  as  mines  in  other  camps. 
Take  Mercur,  and  their  ore  is  poor;  at  the  same  time  they  make  $4  or  $5  ore  pay, 
and  in  Bingham  it  will  not  pay  at  all,  excepting  it  is  copper  ore. 

Q.  Where  the  mine  makes  25  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  low-grade  ore,  do  you  call 
that  a  paying  mine? — A.  Yes;  if  they  can  make  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  over  all 
expenses  and  do  work,  it  is  a  paying  mine  for  a  low-grade  mine.  Understand  me, 
the  ore  must  be  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Then  a  question  of  25  or  50  cents  in  wages  often  cuts  a  big  figure  in  a  mine  of 
that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  measure  the  difference  between  operating  and  shutting  down? — A.  It 
may  make  a  man  a  loser  or  a  gainer. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  loses  very  long  what  will  be  the  result? — A.  Mines  naturally  would 
shut  down. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  that  accounts  for  the  disparity  in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely  it  is  the  ability  of  the  mine  to  pay  the  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  probably  a  sliding  scale,  though  you  don't  call  it  that? — A.  We  don't 
call  it  that,  because  we  have  not  an  established  sliding  scale. 

Q.  But  if  the  same  mine  should  become  very  remunerative,  do  you  feel  that  the 
men  would  get  more  pay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  general  custom  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  take  into  account  the  ability  of  a  man  to  make  a  product  that  would  justify 
a  higher  wage? — A.  Yes;  to  make  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  the  so-called  store-order  system  to  any  extent  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  it  in  the  coal  mines  generally?  We  have 
usually  found  it  there  more  generally  than  elsewhere. — A.  I  could  not  say,  speaking 
from  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  store-order  system,  is? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  it  as  an  economical  principle? — A.  Well,  ii  the  men  are 
treated  fairly  I  "don't  think  it  could  make  any  difference  whether  they  bought  their 
supplies  from  a  store  connected  with  the  mine  or  not.  Usually  in  one  of  these 
places  where  there  are  coal  mines  or  other  mines  they  have  other  stores,  and  if  the 
companies  don't  prohibit  their  men  from  trading  at  the  other  stores  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  injustice.  As  I  understand,  in  some  localities  they  issue  orders 
that  a  man  must  supply  himself  out  of  the  company  store  or  else  be  dismissed.  That 
part  of  it  I  would  consider  altogether  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  such  thing  as  the  insurance  of  men  against  accident? — A. 
Yes;  we  carry  insurance  at  our  smelter  as  a  usual  thing ;  more  so  at  the  smelter  than 
at  the  mines.  While  we  carry  insurance  in  Idaho  against  accident  and  injury  to  the 
men,  in  Utah  we  carry  very  little  of  it  in  our  mines. 

Q.  You  have  the  general  system  of  having  the  men  contribute  $1  per  month? — A. 
We  have  the  system  of  the  men  contributing  $1  per  month  toward  the  hospital  and 
doctor,  but  they  don't  have  to  contribute  it  toward  their  insurance. 

Q.  You  don't  have  both? — A.  Yes,  both.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
which  one  they  will  take,  because  it  would  not  pay  them  to  contribute  $2  per  month. 
They  can  contribute  the  dollar  toward  the  hospital,  or  they  can  contribute  it  toward 
accident  insurance. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  insurance  for  accidents  so  that  if  a  man  was  hurt  he  would 
collect  from  the  insurance  company  and  relieve  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  hospital  system  and  insurance  system  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
men? — A.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men,  I  think,  were  insured  in  the  accident  policies. 
I  don't  think  over  10  per  cent  were  insured  to  go  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  They  had  the  privilege  of  either?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  boarding-house  system? — A.  No<  We  had  a  house  to 
furnish  the  men  with  sleeping  apartments,  and  they  paid  $1  a  month  each  for  tak- 
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ing  care  of  the  rooms.     We  had  a  man  there  who  was  boarding  the  men  at  so  much 
per  week,  and  the  men  could  board  there  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit.     There  was  no  com- 

Eulsion  on  the  part  of  the  company ;  did  not  insist  that  they  board  at  that  boarding 
ouse. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  Not  worth  speaking  of ;  I  don't 
know  of  any  strikes  among  smelters. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  in  the  mines  that  you  recall? — A.  I  think  there  was  a 
strike  at  Tincic  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  brought  it  on? — A.  Well,  I  presume  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  the  unions  brought  it  on. 

Q.  They  visited  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  complaint  there  at  that  time  about  the  men 
being  compelled  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  I  believe  there  was 
such  a  complaint  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  observed  by  you,  that  if  you  allow  men 
to  trade  where  they  see  fit,  if  you  allow  them  to  insure  or  not  to  insure,  allow  them 
to  board  where  they  please,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  strikes? — A.  Probably 
it  would. 

Q.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they  have  something  to  say  about  it  and  takes  away 
the  opportunity  for  the  so-called  agitator  to  say  that  they  are  dictated  to? — A.  To 
some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  And  has  a  kind  of  conciliatory  effect? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  your  men  belong  to  the 
insurance  system  you  provide  for  them  and  10  per  cent  go  in  the  hospital  feature  ? — 
A.  Yes.  That  is  not  exactly  correct ;  I  am  just  giving  it  to  you  approximately. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  that  privilege.  Do  you  mean  that  the  company  gave  them 
the  alternative  of  accepting  either  one  or  the  other  feature? — A.  They  don't  have  to 
accept  either  one  if  they  don't  want  to. 

Q.  If  he  should  refuse  to  accept  either  one  of  these  propositions  would  that  fact 
prejudice  him  with  the  company  in  his  employment? — A.  Not  at  all.  Only  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  accident  they  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  compulsion  about  it? — A.  Not  at  all;  never  was. 

Q.  Speaking  about  a  walking  delegate,  did  you  ever  see  a  walking  delegate  who 
was  not  the  representative  of  the  men  who  were  at  work  and  for  whose  interests  he 
spoke? — A.  Of  course  he  is  the  representative  of  these  men,  and  he  is  a  man  that 
does  not  wish  to  work,  and  who  makes  his  living,  as  a  general  thing,  out  of  the 
union;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  place  he  must  be  agitating  and  creating 
trouble. 

Q.  If  any  odium  attaches  to  the  name  "walking  delegate,"  or  to  any  walking  dele- 
gate in  person,  does  not  the  odium  attach  to  the  organization  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  such  thing  as  a  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — A.  Only  what  I 
heard.  I  never  saw  anything  of  them  except  such  men  as  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  coming  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  miners  union? — A.  It  may  not  have  been  the  president, 
but  some  individual.  It  might  have  been  the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  at  all  only  what  I  was  told  and  saw  in  the  newspaper,  that  such  a  man  was 
a  walking  delegate;  that  such  a  union  walking  delegate  was  in  the  State,  and  that 
he  came  to  organize  labor,  or  some  such  thing  or  other,  which  I  suppose  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  what  a 
walking  delegate  is? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  particular  ignorance  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  don't  know  of  any  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — A.  Yes,  there 
have  been  some  here.  I  don't  know  them  personally,  but  they  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  I  was  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  such  men  belonging  to  the 
union  being  here. 

Q.  If  the  man  is  the  president  of  the  union,  and  is  elected  as  the  president,  and 
travels  from  one  city  to  another  looking  after  their  interests,  is  it  fair  to  call  him  a 
walking  delegate,  when  he  is  the  president  of  that  organization? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  proper  or  fair  to  call  him  a  walking  delegate  without  he  comes  under 
that  head.  That  is  the  title  that  seems  to  be  given  them  under  the  organization. 

Q.  No;  the  organization  would  not  give  their  men  the  name  of  "walking  dele- 
gate."— A.  It  is  that  that  gives  them  their  name,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  in  Utah? — A.  Before 
the  8-hour  law  was  passed  in  Utah,  some  years  ago,  the  men  at  the  smelters  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  The  laboring  men  worked  10  hours,  and  the  men  around  the  fur- 
naces, feeders  and  furnace  men,  worked  12  hours. 

Q.  And  the  8-hour  law  displaced  that? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficial  effects  of  the  8-hour  law 
on  the  employer  as  well  as  upon  the  employee? — A.  It  would  naturally  work  against 
the  employer  and  would  not  benefit  the  employee  very  much.  We  will  go  back  to 
1893,  when  we  had  a  panic,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  and  everything  became  very 
dull,  in  the  smelting  as  well  as  every  other  industry  in  the  country;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose o{  keeping  our  works  going  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  wages "lO  per  cent  at  that 
time.  After  the  8-hour  law  was  passed  in  Utah,  we  told  our  men  that  our  business 
was  more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  and  that  we  would  go  back  to  the  old  wages 
that  were  in  effect  before  1893,  before  the  reduction  was  made,  and  would  pay  them 
by  the  hour;  and  they  could  work  8  hours  or  longer  if  the  law  would  permit.  We 
had  no  trouble  adjusting  matters  with  our  men.  They  all  stated  they  were  satisfied 
with  that;  and  they  went  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  were  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Did  you  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  wages? — 
A.  We  made  the  reduction  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  hours  they  worked. 
I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  20  per  cent  or  not.  1  can  give  you  the  amount 
we  paid  them  after  the  8-hour  law  went  into  existence.  When  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  we  paid  the  old  wages  that  had  been  paid  before  the  reduction,  but  paid 
them  by  the  hour. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  had  to  put  your  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
feeders  on  the  8-hour  system? — A.  Yes;  because  the  law  would  not  permit  us  to 
employ  the  men  longer  than  8  hours. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  the  8-hour  system  injure  the  employer? — A.  Because  we 
have  to  pay  the  men  more  wages  than  we  used  to  pay. 

Q.  About  how  much  more? — A.  For  instance,  at  the  smelter  we  had  to  employ 
3  men  where  we  used  to  employ  only  2. 

Q.  And  didn't  they  get  proportionately  less  pay? — A.  Not  to  the  full  amount. 
You  can  easily  figure  it  out. 

Q.  Was  there  no  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  under  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
I  could  not  say  there  was  a  great  deal  of  efficiency.  Furnace  men  are  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  work  of  their  furnaces. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  furnace  can  only  take  so  much  an  hour? — A.  Can  only  take 
so  much  an  hour. 

Q.  And  if  he  works  8  hours  he  can  do  no  more  work  per  hour  than  if  he  worked 
12? — A.  He  can  do  no  more  work,  because  the  furnace  takes  only  so  much  and  no 
more. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  mining? — A.  Well,  in  mining,  where  a  man  works  8 
hours  and  steady,  if  he  is  at  the  place  of  work  and  leaves  there  on  the  hour,  I  think 
he  can  do  fully  as  much  work  in  8  hours,  by  being  economical  of  his  time,  which  the 
most  of  them  are,  I  understand,  as  he  can  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  it  is  not  injuring  mining  to  any  perceptible  extent? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  labor? — A.  Well,  with  labor  it  is  different.  A  laboring 
man  will  do  just  so  much. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  employees  to  accomplish  in  8 
hours  what  they  would  do  in  10— that  is,  you  put  on  more  men  at  the  smelter? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  worked  three  shifts  you  would  have  to  increase  your  work  at  the 
mine? — A.  No.  You  see  it  is  this  way;  at  10  and  12  hours  the  men  only  worked 
two  shifts,  and  under  the  8-hour  system  they  can  be  divided  up  into  three  shifts. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  mines  worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  the  law  and  system  as  now  practiced  is  generally  satisfac- 
factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  to  employer  and  employee? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint? — A.  No  complaint  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  average  number  of  days  the  men  work  in  the  smelter 
per  month? — A.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  I  think  that  our  superintendent 
could  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  one  day  in  the 
week  for  recreation? — A.  In  smelting,  the  Sabbath  day  could  not  be  observed. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  Must  run  continuously  or  else  let  the  fires  go 
out,  and  that  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  works. 

Q.  Can  you  have  relief  men  so  that  you  can  allow  your  men  time  for  recreation? — 
A.  Yes;  they  do  it  right  along,  particularly  so  during  the  summer  months.  I  pre- 
sume the  superintendent  can  tell  you  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  works  there  20  days 
during  the  summer  months;  they  lay  off  and  take  vacations. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  mines;  do  they  work  every  Sunday? — A.  Some  of  the  mines 
work  Sunday,  and  others  do  not. 
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Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  economical  advantage  of  working  Sunday; 
ought  the  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven? — A.  If  it  comes  right  down  to  rest  I 
would  say  that  a  man  who  works  should  rest  one  day  in  the  week;  but  the  generality 
of  our  men,  in  the  place  of  resting,  if  they  don't  work  on  Sunday,  carouse  and  spend 
their  money  foolishly;  and  I  think  they  are  better  off  when  they  work  the  whole 
month  through,  although  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Q.  How  are  those  who  have  families;  are  they  inclined  to  remain  with  their  fami- 
lies and  rest  quietly? — A.  I  presume  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  haying  these  grogshops  acces- 
sible to  your  mines? — A.  Well,  while  they  are  not  accessible  right  at  the  mines  they 
are  in  the  neighborhood  close  by  in  Park  City.  In  Bingham  and  in  Tintic,  while  there 
is  no  saloon  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  there  are  saloons  in  the  towns 
close  at  hand,  and  the  miners  will  find  their  way  there  Sunday  or  Monday,  or  any 
other  day. 

Q.  The  farther  off  they  would  be,  then,  if  they  were  within  reach  at  all,  the  worse 
it  would  be? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  if  the  men  would  rest  it  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  should 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  But  if  they  propose  carousing  they  will  come  back  to  the  mine  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  left  it? — A.  Yes.  There  are  some  positions  in  wet  mines  that  would 
have  to  be  filled  under  all  circumstances.  Where  there  is  a  wet  mine  you  must  keep 
pumpmen  there.  The  pumps  have  to  be  operated  Sunday  as  well  as  any  other  day. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  the  cooperative  sentiment  in  Utah? — A.  Not  among 
the  laboring  men  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  applied  to  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  importation  of  outside  laborers  into  Utah? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  No  colored  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  employed  any  colored  labor 
at  all,  except  Chinese  labor  for  cooking;  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  had  non-English-speaking  labor? — A.  Well,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
that  class  of  labor  in  Utah — Scandanavians  and  some  few  Italians,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  miners? — A.  They  make  very  good  men. 

Q.  And  are  they  law-abiding  citizens? — A.  They  are  usually  very  steady,  if  they 
are  not  brought  under  bad  influences. 

Q.  Are  they  as  good  usually  as  the  Irish? — A.  I  think  they  are  equally  as  good. 

Q.  And  Cornish? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all  of 
them. 

Q.  He  is  an  orderly,  law-abiding  citizen? — A.  He  is  orderly,  and  very  nice  when 
he  is  sober. 

Q.  Will  get  drunk  occasionally? — A.  Yes;  will  get  drunk  occasionally,  and  raise 
the  devil. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  school  system  have  you  in  the  mining  camps? — A.  They  have 
the  public  school  system,  the  same  as  they  have  right  in  the  city.  I  know  we  pay 
toward  the  schools. 

Q.  Does  the  community  furnish  the  schools  near  all  of  these  big  mines? — A.  E very 
district  furnishes  the  schools. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  satisfactory,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Necessarily  by  the  taxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Churches  established  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Public  libraries? — A.  In  some  camps,  yes;  not  in  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Speaking  of  the  company  bearing  the  taxes  for  these 
schools,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tax  is  distributed  pro  rata  throughout  the  State? — A. 
It  is  now,  but  in  the  days  gone  by  I  know  that  we  contributed  outside  of  taxes  to 
schoolhouses  in  the  Bingham  district. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  good  policy  to  do  that,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes;  we  wanted 
to  help  the  people  along  and  thought  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  miners  well  contented? — A.  Yes;  to  give 
these  people,  if  they  had  children,  a  chance  to  send  them  to  school.  Now  that  is 
done  away  with.  We  levy  the  taxes  and  everything  is  assessed  according  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  property,  a  per  cent  in  the  different  districts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  you  had  any  other  restrictive  legislation  in 
Utah  of  any  consequence  beyond  the  8-hour  law? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  inspection  law  for  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  inspection  law. 
I  don't  think  it  is  offensive  at  all. 

Q.  Anything  in  the  inspection  regulations,  such  as  ventilation? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  unusually  restrictive? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  proper 
legislation,  and  that  the  mines  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
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Q.  It  is  approved  by  the  miners  and  mine  owners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  your  tax  laws,  as  affecting  the  mines? — A.  Mines  are  only  taxed,  so 
far  as  patented  mines  are  concerned,  I  think,  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  a  full  claim  or  $5 
per  acre.  I  am  not  sure,  but  probably  it  is  $5  per  acre. 

Q.  Then  on  the  improvement  and  on  the  net  output? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  here — taxed  on  the  improvements  and  on  the  net  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  a  good  method  of  taxing  property — that  is,  to  put  a  nominal  tax 
on  the  acreage? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  where  it  is  patented  property. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  real  value,  then,  you  tax  the  earning  capacity  as  it  develops? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  mining  men  generally? — A.  I  think  so. 
It  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  No  complaints? — A.  No  complaints. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  Utah  over  freight  rates? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  had  any  particular  trouble,  because  the  railroads  as  a  general 
thing  come  together  and  adopt  their  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  discriminations? — A.  We  have  not  had  any  in  late  years,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  had  in  former  years? — A.  Yes.  In  years  gone  by  I  think  there  was  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  right  of  the  railroad,  in  morals  or  otherwise,  to 
give  one  citizen  a  benefit  over  the  other  for  a  like  service? — A.  Well,  I  think  all 
industries  should  be  treated  alike.  For  instance,  you  take  the  smelting  business;  I 
think  a  smelter  that  ships  100  tons  of  bullion  a  week  should  have  no  better  rates 
than  the  smelter  that  ships  50  tons. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  unit  of  tonnage  as  fixed  should  be  a  small  one? — 
A.  Should  be  a  small  unit;  yes. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  1  carload  should  go  for  the  same  price  as  a  train  of  cars? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  any  other  system  would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  strong  and  destroy 
the  weak?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  that  should  apply  to  all  industries  as  well  as  smelting? — 
A.  Yes;  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Now,  for  instance,  they  will  haul  potatoes 
from  here  to  Chicago  cheaper  than  they  will  haul  bullion. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  small  value? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  haul  a  great  many  commodities  cheaper  than  they 
will  bullion  or  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  will  haul  a  car  of  ore  from  here  to  Denver  for  about  one-tenth  of 
what  they  will  charge  for  a  car  of  cattle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  transportation  charges  seem  to  be  based  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  article  transferred  to  stand  the  charge? — A.  In  a  great  measure;  yes. 

Q.  From  the  place  where  I  live  to  Denver,  with  a  car  of  ore,  if  it  be  low  grade,  it 
it  will  be  one  price,  and  if  it  be  high  grade  it  will  be  another  price.  Is  there  any 
particular  objection  to  that  so  long  as  the  total  charges  are  not  exorbitant? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  should  be  any  particular  objection  to  it,  provided  the  shipper  does 
not  abuse  an  advantage  of  that  kind.  Very  often  you  will  find  a  shipper  who  will 
take  advantage  of  a  privilege  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  will  be  inclined  to  put  in  a  high-grade  article  at  a  low-grade  price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereby  give  one  man  an  advantage  over  another? — A  Yes;  I  know  the 
railroads  west  of  here,  the  Southern  Pacific,  guard  against  that  by  making  the  par- 
ties receiving  the  ore  give  the  valuation,  give  the  assayer's  certificate  of  the  value  of 
the  ore. 

Q.  That  meets  with  your  approval? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  railroad  company  can  take  this  low-grade  ore  and  transport  it  for 
barely  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  benefits  the  industry? — A.  There  should  be  no 
objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  those  that  have  rich  ores.  I  can  not  see  why  there 
should  be. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  public  policy  of  permitting  the  great  con- 
centration of  the  smelter  interests  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  any  particular  harm. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  they  should  control  the  entire  industry,  that  would  not  be 
objectionable  if  they  did  not  abuse  the  power?— A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  wield  a  very  dangerous  power  that  it  might  abuse? — A.  It  might 
possibly  be  abused  in  the  course  of  time  if  they  got  full  control  of  all  the  smelting  and 
reduction  plants  of  the  United  States,  but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  combination  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  a  good,  healthy 
competition? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  large  enough  to  wield  an  influence  upon  the  railroads  that 
will  bring  them  a  discriminating  rate? — A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  they 
could  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done  it  would  destroy  competition,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  they 
might  if  they  were  strong  enough,  but  under  the  interstate  commerce  act  I  don't  think 
the  railroads  could  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington  stated  before  the  investigating  committee  that  the  drawbacks 
paid  by  the  Santa  Fe  bankrupted  the  road  and  amounted  to  something  like  seven 
millions  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  road.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  one  citizen, 
whether  he  be  large  or  small,  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  drawback  or  discrim- 
inating rate  against  any  other  citizen? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Under  like  conditions? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  And  that  the  law  should  absolutely  prohibit  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  should  be  enforced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Was  your  smelting  establishment  run  at  a  profit  during 
the  last  several  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  very  prosperous  business,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  sold  out  to  the  smelter  trust,  did  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  the  price  you  received  for  your  plant? — A. 
It  is  not. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  you  were  paid  for  the  plant  by  the  trust? — A. 
Well,  I  would  not  have  any  objection.  I  received  $200,000  in  preferred  stock  and 
$140,000  in  common  stock. 

Q.  Any  cash? — A.  Only  cash  for  what  material  and  supplies  we  had  on  hand. 
That  was  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  amounted  to  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000.  That  was  for  smelter  supplies,  such  as  new  machinery,  and 
ores,  and  fluxes,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  were  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  the 
plant.  Is  that  true? — A.  No;  I  don't  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Is  that  plant  now  closed  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  employees  did  you  have  at  the  time  of  the  sale? — A.  That  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  an  approximate  answer  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  I  could  not  very  well  without  looking  up  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  many  as  100? — A.  Yes;  at  times  more  than  100,  and  at  other 
times  not  more  than  40  or  50. 

Q.  Were  these  men  all  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  time  the  smelter  closed 
down? — A.  Except  the  superintendent  and  clerical  force. 

Q.  They  were  thrown  out  of  employment? — A.  No;  their  pay  is  going  on  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  not  doing  any  work  for  the  smelter? — A.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
out  of  work. 

Q.  The  consolidation  threw  them  out  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  men  have  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  your  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  homes  are  almost  valueless  now,  are  they  not,  on  account  of  the  closing 
down  of  your  works? — A.  Not  at  all.  The  same  men  get  plenty  of  work  at  the  Ger- 
mania.  They  had  to  increase  their  force  correspondingly,  because,  when  the  con- 
solidation took  effect,  the  Germania  was  running  three  blast  furnaces,  and  now  they 
are  running  five  or  six. 

Q.  What  could  have  been  the  object  in  closing  down  a  smelter  that  was  employing 
a  large  number  of  men  and  doing  a  profitable  business — making  plenty  of  money? — 
A.  The  object  was  to  consolidate  the  business  in  one  plant  and  employ  more  men  at 
the  Germania. 

Q.  The  Germania  had  an  office  force,  did  it  not — superintendent,  clerks,  etc.? — A. 
Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  took  some  of  them;  they  had  to — two  or  three 
office  clerks,  superintendent,  etc. 

Q.  As  the  work  increases  you  have  to  employ  more  help  in  the  office  and  on  the 
outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  trust  in  forming  this  combination  to  dispense  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  thus  cheapen  the  product? — A.  It  would  only  dispense  with 
afew  men — the  head  man,  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  a  few  office  men.  We  had 
two  or  three  men  down  there  in  the  office  besides  the  superintendent.  These  were  the 
only  men  that  were  thrown  out.  The  balance  of  the  men  get  fully  as  much  work  as 
they  had,  because  the  Germania  had  to  double  its  capacity.  It  is  more  economical 
to  do  the  work  in  one  plant  than  in  two. 

Q.  You  said  your  smelter  was  running  at  a  profit;  that  you  were  making  money? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  state  that  you  didn't  receive  for  it  any  more  than  its  full  value?  In 
speaking  of  its  value,  do  you  mean  to  speak  of  its  earning  capacity  for  the  future? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  for  the  good  will — no  value  of  that  kind  added? — A.  There 
was  something  added  to  it.  You  might  say  a  compensation  was  added  for  going  out 
of  business. 

Q.  Then,  really  more  than  the  plant  was  worth  was  paid  for  it? — A.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  I  could  duplicate  the  plant  for  less  money  now  than  what  the  plant  cost  us. 

Q.  And  you  received  for  it  considerably  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  not  con- 
siderably more;  very  little  more  than  what  the  plant  cost. 

Q.  You  received  this  consideration — more  than  the  plant  cost  you — for  going  out 
of  business? — A.  You  might  call  it  that.  Our  plant  cost  us  from  first  to  last  $173,000. 

Q.  Then  you  received  $165,000  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  You  can  sell  the  preferred  stock  at  par,  can't  you? — A.  No;  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  consider  the  common  stock  of  very  little  value,  do  you? — A. 
The  common  stock  has  sold  as  low  as  32  per  share,  and  the  preferred  as  low  as  82. 

Q.  Even  putting  it  in  at  that,  these  figures  represent  considerable  more  than  it 
cost  you. — A.  Supposing  it  did.  We  are  not  here  for  glory.  We  wore  out  our  old 
clothes  long  ago. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  us  that  for  some  of  the  plants  more  than  three  times  the 
value  was  paid  for  them. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Here  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  reach.  There  is 
a  great  prejudice  against  what  is  called  watered  stock,  or  what  the  world  calls  watered 
stock,  especially  in  plants  like  railroads,  smelters,  and  like  institutions  that  the  public 
has  to  patronize;  and  the  point  is  whether  by  syndicating  the  smelters  and  putting 
in  plants  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price  the  stockholders,  who  will  probably  be  the 
former  owners — because  I  suppose  the  most  of  this  stock  will  go  into  the  former 
owners'  hands — will  claim  dividends  on  the  entire  stock,  and  the  mining  world  will 
take  it  that  the  smelter  charge  will  be  placed  at  a  figure  that  will  pay  a  dividend  on 
the  entire  stock,  based  on  the  prices  at  which  the  plants  were  put  in. — A.  I  don't 
think  these  are  the  indications  so  far  as  I  know.  As  I  understand  it,  the  common 
stock  can  not  declare  any  dividends  until  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  plants  went  into  this  trust? — A.  I  can  enumerate  some 
that  went  in.  In  Denver  two — the  Globe  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant;  at  Pueblo  I 
think  the  Colorado  and  the  Pueblo  Smelting  Company;  the  Durango  smelter  at 
Durango;  the  smelters  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City;  smelter  at  El  Paso;  the  Bimetal- 
lic at  Leadville,  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  smelter,  and,  I  think,  one  at  Chicago,  and 
the  three  plants  in  Utah. 

Q.  Now,  barring  the  Argo  in  Denver,  and  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo,  what  other 
successful  smelters  have  they  in  the  West? — A.  There  is  the  Selby  at  San  Francisco, 
and  I  think  there  is  one  or  two  at  Everett,  and  I  think  there  is  another  one  in  the 
Northwest,  somewhere  about  Tocoma  or  Portland,  or  one  of  these  places.  I  think 
all  told  there  are  probably  five  or  six  not  in  what  you  gentlemen  call  the  trust. 

Q.  Would  any  of  these  be  accessible  to  the  miners  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
or  New  Mexico  without  a  very  long  haul? — A.  We  have  been  shipping  ore  out  from 
here  right  along  until  this  strike  took  place  in  Colorado.  There  are  some  ores  that 
can  not  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  at  any  price,  no  difference  how  low  the  rail- 
roads would  haul  them.  Unless  they  are  high  grade  you  can  not  ship  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  If  a  man  with  capital  and  experience  should  start  up  a 
smelter  in  this  country  now,  could  he  run  in  opposition  to  the  trust? — A.  Most 
assuredly. 

Q.  You  think  the  trust  would  not  have  enough  power  in  railway  discrimination  or 
any  other  means  to  injure  him? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  It  is  your  judgment  that  quite  an  amount  was 
allowed  for  good  will? — A.  I  think  so,  in  some  instances  more  than  in  others. 

Q.  Where  a  man  had  quite  a  reputation,  or  his  plant  had  quite  a  reputation  and  had 
a  large  business? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  was  considered  with  the  showing  of  profits; 
although  I  think  independed  on  the  showing  of  profits;  and  when  they  contracted  it 
was  for  the  earning  capacity  of  the  works  largely;  what  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  if  your  combination  should  fix  hard  conditions  on  the  miners  that  would 
necessarily  induce  capital  to  build  opposition  works? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  a  man  beginning  with  experience  in  the  business  and  with  ready  cash 
could  build  a  plant  much  cheaper  now  than  most  of  the  syndicate  plants  cost  when 
erected? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Then  it  would  make  an  inducement? — A.  It  would  make  an  inducement  for 
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capital  to  go  in,  and  make  an  inducement  for  the  trust  to  handle  ores  as  cheaply  as 
possible  to  meet  any  opposition. 

Q.  And  if  it  should  be  managed  in  that  way  it  could  not  be  any  great  detriment? — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  policy  that  would  enable  the  trust  to  stand? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  only  way  they  can  stand. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  will  be  so  managed? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  Fixed  expenses  would  be  a  great  deal  less? — A.  Yes;  and  it  makes  also  a  great 
difference  whether  you  can  run  a  plant  to  full  capacity  and  all  the  time,  or  work  it 
as  we  have  worked  it,  at  one-third  of  the  capacity.  And  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
plants  will  be  dismantled  eventually  and  leave  only  a  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
ore  product.  For  the  present  hone  of  them  have  been  dismantled. 

Q.  Well,  there  would  be  quite  a  number  shut  down? — A.  There  is  only  one  closed 
down  here;  but  I  understand  from  the  manager  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
improve  the  Hanauer  plant  with  an  additional  roaster,  and  additional  blast  furnace, 
if  the  market  will  justify. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  trust  there  was  more  capacity  than  prod- 
uct?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  that  occurs  that  is  an  incentive  to  consolidation? — A.  As  a  usual 
thing,  yes. 

Q.  That  is,  to  run  the  business,  they  must  close  down  the  surplus  capacity? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Run  some  at  full  capacity  and  allow  the  others  to  remain  idle? — A.  There  are 
two  of  them  running  at  full  capacity  here  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  mining  claims? — A.  The  consolidation  of  mining  claims  could  not  cut  any 
figure  at  all  without  they  coupled  with  it  their  own  reduction  plants. 

Q.  Does  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  benefit  or  injure  the  public?— A.  I 
don't  think  it  injuries  the  public  any. 

Q.  Does  it  benefit  it? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  By  enlarging  the  development? — A.  Yes;  more  development  and  more  plants 
to  develop  these  mines  where  they  have  been  only  worked  superficially.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  Bingham  in  a  few  years  from  now  that  the  mines  will  be  producing 
more  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  That  is  a  consolidation  that  would  not  injure  the  individual  owner? — A.  No;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  The  individual  miner  gets  the  same  price  for  his  ore  as  before  the  consolida- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  form  of  consolidation  that  tends  to  provide  a  proper  and  broader  field 
for  labor  and  greater  production  without  injuring  any  individual  mine  owner? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  injures  anyone  myself.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  I  think  it  benefits  them 
to  a  large  extent,  because  a  great  many  of  them  sell  out.  Mine  owners  in  Bingham 
to-day,  many  of  them,  sell  out  to  the  big  consolidation. 

Q.  These  mines  are  such  that  it  is  not  economy  to  try  to  work  one  claim  by  itself? — 
A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  A  combination  might  develop  a  dozen  claims  at  practically  the  same  expense 
that  one  could  be  developed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  it  opens  up  a  field  for  labor  without  injuring  anyone? — A.  It  would 
not  injure  anyone  to  start  all  the  mines  under  one  management. 

Q.  Wages  are  not  affected? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  I  think 
they  are  paying  bigger  wages  to-day  in  Bingham  than  they  have  paid  for  the  past  2 
years. 

Q.  Production  has  increased? — A.  No;  I  will  not  say  that  the  production  has 
increased;  it  will  eventually  be. 

Q.  Through  a  wise  system  of  consolidating  claims  and  putting  in  more  works? — A. 
That  would  be  so  in  Bingham. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  the  same  effect  everywhere? — A.  Not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of 
time.  All  these  things  will  take  time.  Now,  you  will  find  that  Bingham  will  pro- 
duce 2  years  hence  more  ores  in  a  day  than  it  does  now  in  a  week  or  2  weeks. 

Q.  Would  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  have  any  voice  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  cyanide-process  plants  of  the  country? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  would  not  interest  you? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  the  product  the  same  as  before — from  the  cyanide  mills? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  these  plants  into  a 
consolidation? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  the  consolidation  bought  the  cyanide 
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piants,  they  would  have  to  buy  the  mines  as  well.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  on 
foot — to  consolidate  all  the  different  mines  under  one  management  with  their  plant. 
But  a  cyanide  plant  without  the  mine  is  not  worth  the  paper  to  tell  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  plants  in  this  country? — A.  Yes ;  there  must  }ye  a  dozen 
of  them,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  does  mining  machinery  and  its  efficiency  to-day  compare  with  the  mining 
machinery  and  its  efficiency,  including  smelting,  10  years  ago? — A.  Well,  of  course 
the  improvement  has  been  very  rapid  in  that  direction,  in  mining  machinery.  On 
smelting  and  concentrating  machinery  they  make  improvements  almost  every  year. 
As  soon  as  anything  new  comes  out  the  mining  men  and  smelting  men  at  once  investi- 
gate it,  and  if  they  approve  of  it  they  will  put  in  the  new  additional  machinery  at 
once,  without  any  delay. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  on  the  mining  industries? — A.  It  reduces  expenses. 

Q.  Has  that  not  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  prosperity  of  mining — 
improved  machinery  and  methods? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  reducing  the  cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  labor? — A.  Doesn't  affect  labor  at  all.  Labor  is  just  as 
plenty  to-day  with  the  machinery  as  without  the  machinery. 

Q.  The  increased  production  by  reason  of  improved  machinery  has  kept  up  the 
employment  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  would  not  say  that  improved  machinery  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of 
labor? — A.  No.  The  only  thing  that  will  narrow  the  field  of  labor  in  mining  is  the 
failure  of  the  mines,  when  they  give  out. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  broadens  the  field  of  labor? — A.  I  think  so.  The 
more  ore  that  is  mined  the  more  labor  it  takes  to  mine  it,  and  the  improved  machinery 
simply  increases  the  field  and  diminishes  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  this  reduced  cost  and  how  is  it  distributed? — A.  Bene- 
fits the  mine  owner  and  those  employed,  who  get  their  wages. 

Q.  Incidentally  benefits  the  whole  country? — A.  Benefits  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
everyone. 

Q.  Then,  improved  machinery  distributes  its  benefits  to  all  the  people?— A.  Over 
the  whole  district,  wherever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  in  Utah,  Colorado,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  there  is  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  laborers 
that  improved  machinery  is  an  enemy  of  labor? — A.  There  is  that  apprehension 
among  ignorant  people,  but  I  don't  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is  looked  upon  in  that 
way  by  men  that  operate  mines. 

Q.  The  history  of  improved  methods,  from  the  first  machinery,  has  shown  that  it 
has  been  even  d'estroyed  on  the  theory  that  it  would  destroy  the  wage  worker;  but 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  has  been  increased  even  in  the  building  of  rail- 
roads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  all  other  things,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  the  tendency  not  been  to 
increase? — A.  Most  assuredly,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  opinion  of 
ignorant  men  that  don't  do  anything  except  work  with  their  hands,  they  think  any 
improvement  that  is  made  will  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths;  but  it  is  not  the 
case. 

Q.  The  machinery  enlarges  the  industry? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  in  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Ready  market  for  all  products? — A.  Ready  market  for  everything  that  is  mined ; 
even  for  the  silver,  at  a  low  price,  there  is  a  ready  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Any  profit  in  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Profit  in  the  business  of  silver  mining? — A.  Yes;  I  think  mines  to-day,  with 
silver  at  60  cents,  make  more  money  than  when  silver  was  90  or  95  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  cost  of 
machinery,  and  everything.  Take  powder  to-day;  you  pay  11  and  12  cents  for  that 
where  it  used  to  cost  30  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  of  the  silver-mining  industry  all  over  the  West? — A. 
All  over  the  West;  not  only  here,  but  everywhere. 

Q.  More  money  at  60  cents  now  than  formerly  at  90  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  the  industry  must  be  in  an  exceedingly  thriving  condition? — A.  To  some 
extent,  yes.  As  I  said  to  you  before,  there  are  some  mines  that  will  pay  at  30  cents, 
others  at  60,  and  others  will  not  pay  at  all,  even  as  I  stated,  at  $5  per  ounce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  could  suggest 
in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industry,  or  are  con- 
ditions generally  satisfactory? — A.  I  think,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  everything  is 
very  satisfactory,  but  whether  it  is  satisfactory  in  other  States  I  don't  know.  I  know 
the  troubles  they  have  had  in  Idaho.  The  quarrels  between  the  employees  of  the 
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smelters  and  employers,  caused  by  the  8-hour  law,  which  reached  a  satisfactory 
decision,  I  think  will  be  adjusted  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  You  think  the  laws,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  generally  satisfactory  and  about  as 
good  as  they  can  be  made? — A.  Particularly  so,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  other  States. 

Q.  Well,  your  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  with  the  exception  of  your  8-hour  law,  are  they  not — 
general  mining  conditions? — A.  Yes,  the  conditions  are  similar.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  that  difference  that  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  labor  cause  as  they 
are  in  Idaho,  or  Montana,  or  even  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  with  labor  unions? — A.  Well,  not 
here. 

Q.  What  conclusion  have  you  reached  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  labor  unions? — 
A.  So  far  as  the  beneficial  effects  are  concerned,  if  these  unions  would  be  presided 
over  the  same  as  other  enterprises  would  be,  without  interfering  with  men  that  are 
willing  to  work  and  didn't  join  the  union,  they  would  be  all  right;  but  when  you 
make  a  union  a  power  to  dictate  to  you  the  men  you  shall  not  employ,  because  they 
don't  belong  to  the  union,  I  think  that  is  an  infringement. 

Q.  Of  the  right  of  contract?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  say  of  a  union  that  was  organized  for  the  betterment  of 
its  members,  and  which  used  lawful  pleasures,  and  appointed  committees  to  confer 
with  employers,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  just  as  between  the  employer  and  employee?  As  I  understand, 
the  most  of  the  employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  their  employees,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  treat  with  the  head  men  of  the  unions.  While  that  has  been  fought  over  very 
generally  throughout  the  Union  and  in  the  West,  in  the  Eastern  States  they  have 
changed  their  plans  until  the  employers  have  kind  of  combined,  as  it  were,  into  a 
union.  The  employees  have  formed  a  union  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  representatives  of  the  union  and  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  go  into  a 
a  regular  conference  and  fix  the  terms  of  employment,  rates  of  wages,  etc. ;  and  the 
managers  of  these  unions  are  kept  right  on  the  move  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  carry  out  the  contract  to  the  letter. — A.  If  that  should  be  done 
everywhere,  I  would  approve  of  it,  but  you  can  not  accomplish  that  in  the  West. 

Q.  They  went  through  all  these  difficulties  in  doing  it  in  the  East,  and  that  has 
been  the  evolution  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  establish  the  same  thing 
in  Idaho  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  condition  prevails  in  many 
trades  and  in  many  States.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  typographical  union  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  here  and  agreed  upon  wages. — A.  That 
may  be  so,  but  when  you  try  the  unions  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Cteur  d'Alene 
country  you  fail  to  do  it  every  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  violence  there? — A.  Yes;  and  it  will  be  there  so 
long  as  that  country  exists  unless  the  Government  keeps  an  armed  force  there  to 
keep  the  men  from  destroying  property  and  killing  the  people. 

Q.  What  you  object  to  is  the  unlawful  means  that  have  been  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  good  citizen  must  condemn  that;  but  if  the  employee  is  to  look  after  his 
commodity,  which  is  his  labor,  as  that  is  all  he  has,  when  the  employer  consolidates 
his  force  is  it  not  a  necessity  for  the  laboring  man  to  consolidate  his  force  in  a  meas- 
ure and  direct  his  influence?  Was  not  that  started  by  the  laborers  themselves  before 
the  employers  started  in  to  consolidate? — A.  I  don't  know  how  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Is  it  not  only  necessary,  but  fair? — A.  Yes;  so  long  as  they  are  peaceful,  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Fair  either  one  way  or  the  other? — A.  So  long  as  they  are  peaceable  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize  their  labor  and  protect  themselves;  but  just  as  soon  as 
they  depart  from  that  and  try  to  interfere  with  the  men  who  are  laboring  men  but 
don't  belong  to  the  union,  and  say  to  men  who  are  working  for  $3  per  day,  "You 
shall  not  work  for  $3  per  day  because  you  don't  belong  to  the  union" — I  say  then 
the  influence  stops  entirely. 

Q.  Would  it  be  equally  wrong  for  a  great  corporation  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  sell 
its  product  below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  another  business 
out  of  existence ;  for  instance,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  put  sugar 
upon  the  market  below  the  price  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  of 
existence  an  independent  refinery  which  could  not  compete  because  it  had  less  cap- 
ital and  fewer  facilities? — A.  Of  course  it  looks  unjust  and  unbusinesslike  to  do  it. 
At  the  same  time,  how  could  you  prohibit  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  indi- 
vidual from  selling  the  product  for  less  than  cost? 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  equally  reprehensible  for  a  company  to  do  that  with  the 
conduct  of  the  labor  organization  that  says  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  union  man,  "You 
can  not  work  here ;  won't  you  get  out  of  the  way?" — A.  Yes,  I  do ;  I  believe  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Do  you  believe  they  are  both  wrong? — A.  I  believe 
they  are  both  wrong. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  4,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  T.  HAMMOND, 

Secretary  of  state  of  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon. 
James  T.  Hammond  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Give  the  stenographer  your  name,  residence,  and 
official  position,  if  any. — A.  James  T.  Hammond;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  secretary  of 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  what  departments  of  State  come  under  your  super- 
vision?— A.  I  am  custodian  of  all  laws  passed,  and  the  corporation  and  insurance 
departments  are  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Is  the  mining  inspection  under  your  supervision? — A.  No;  we  have  a  State 
coal-mine  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  coal  mines.  We  have  no  inspector 
of  metalliferous  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  know  from  memory  the  wording  of  the  constitutional  provision  permitting 
the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law? — A.  I  think  I  can  give  it.  The  first  part  of  the  sec- 
tion provides  for  8  hours  on  all  public  works  or  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
city,  county,  or  any  municipality — 8  hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  and  closes  with 
the  clause  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  smelters. 

Q.  It  don't  mention,  then,  in  specific  terms  that  it  may  pass  an  8-hour  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  you  had  an  8-hour  law  passed  providing  what? — A.  It 
provides  that  in  all  underground  mining  and  in  smelters  8  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work;  and  it  provides  that  any  person  violating  the  provisions  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  That  has  been  enforced  since  1896? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  that  been  passed  upon  and  tested  by  the  highest  court  in  your 
State? — A.  Yes;  and  also  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  they  held  it  valid? — A.  They  held  it  valid  under  the  latter  provision  of 
the  section  of  the  constitution  that  I  referred  to,  holding  that  the  legislature  can  pro- 
vide laws  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  the  employees  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Q.  And  the  test  was  based  upon  the  safety  provision  alone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  beneficial  working  of  that  law? — A.  Well,  it 
gives  working  people  less  hours  of  work;  gives  them  more  time  for  recreation,  to 
improve;  it  improves  their  intellectual  and  moral  standing.  I  think  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  working  people. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  employer  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  injurious  to 
the  employer. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  w^ell  demonstrated  that  working  people  will 
do  nearly  as  much  work  where  the  time  is  shortened  up  a  little  as  they  will  in  long 
hours.  They  have  more  knowledge,  and  I  understand  the  scale  of  wages  is  adjusted 
to  meet  any  apparent  loss  in  work. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  the  law  is  generally  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  both  employer  and  employee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  a  test  of  3  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  Who  was  it  that  carried  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  law  into  the  courts? — A.  It  was  the  employers. 

Q.  Smelter  men  or  mine  owners,  or  both? — A.  Smelter  men.  The  case  was  known 
in  the  courts  of  this  State  as  The  State  v.  Holden,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  it  was  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  Have  you  the  record  in  this  case? — A.  The  State  decision,  the  constitutional 
provision,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  you  any  other  statutes  under  that  constitu- 
tional provision? — A.  We  have  a  statute  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  furnished  you  with  sufficient  inspectors  to  do  that  work  in 
Utah?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  give? — A.  Seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Anything  relative  to  ventilation? — A.  Yes;  it  provides  that  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient ventilation,  and  I  think  the  statute  prescribes  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  but  I  don't  remember  that  provision. 

Q.  Have  you  a  check-weighrnan  law  for  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  has  charge  of  that  also,  has  he? — A.  He  has  general  charge 
of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Any  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  both  constitutional  and  legislative. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  relating  to  convict  labor? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  provisions  of  that  law? — A.  The  general  provision  is  that  the 
State  can  not  contract  convict  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  drained  at  a  common  tunnel? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  common 
tunnels  in  the  Stete,  although  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mining  business. 

Q.  In  your  running  of  water  you  also  adopt  the  system  of  rotating  in  Utah,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  that  rotates  water? — A.  I  understand  they  do 
in  WTyoming. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  upon  that  subject  or  is  it  voluntary? — A.  The  early  Territorial 
law  provided  in  a  general  way  for  the  forming  of  irrigation  districts,  and  the  later 
laws  for  the  forming  of  corporations,  and  rotating  is  a  regulation  of  the  district  or 
corporation  that  was  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  irrigation. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  superintendent  of  water?— A.  Yes;  under  each  canal  or  system 
of  irrigation  there  is  what  is  usually  termed  the  water  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
allot  the  uses  of  the  water  to  different  persons  entitled  to  use  it,  stating  the  amount 
of  water  they  can  take,  when  they  take  it,  and  how  long  they  can  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  in  pursuance  of  a  State  statute? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  State  statute 
providing  for  that  regulation,  but  it  is  a  custom,  and  is  probably  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  or  district. 

Q.  And  it  is  satisfactory? — A.  Very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  that  any 
other  condition  or  corporative  system  could  have  produced  the  results  we  have  had 
here  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mined  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition  of  mining? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  mining  laws? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  mining  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  mining  laws  of  the 
State? — A.  I  think  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  are  the  safety  laws  as  to  the  miners?  Are  they  satisfied  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient?— A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  agitation  upon  the  question. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  satisfaction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  your  official  position,  know  of  any  defects  in  the  national  mining 
laws  that  you  would  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 
I  have  heard  some  discussion,  particularly  on  two  phases  of  the  law.  One  was  the 
extra-lateral  right,  and  the  other  was  the  permission  for  one  person  or  corporation 
to  take  up  so  many  claims. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  general  view  of  mining  men  upon  these  two  propositions  so 
far  as  you  know? — A.  Well,  the  discussions  I  have  heard  indicate  they  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  questions;  both  ways. 

Q.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  two-sided  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject? — A.  Well,  I  have  on  the 
question  of  the  number  of  claims  that  a  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take;  I 
think  the  number  should  be  restricted. 

Q.  To  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber, but  it  certainly  should  be  restricted  to  some  reasonable  number. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  a  man  can  only  take  1,500  by  600  feet  in  this  State? — A.  Yes; 
in  one  claim. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  20  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  allow  a  man  to 
take  one  claim  of  about  50  acres,  or  1,500  feet  square,  which  would  make  about  50 
acres;  what  is  your  judgment  of  a. claim  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  50  acres  would 
probably  be  a  reasonable  amount,  but  I  think  it  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  a  square. 

Q.  Well,  after  a  man  took  a  claim  in  Bingham  Canyon,  would  you  let  him  take 
another  in  Cottonwood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  simply  bar  him  from  taking  more  than  one  claim  in  one  camp  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  By  which  a  man  should  be  limited  in  his  mining  operations? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  organized  labor  in  Utah?— A.  Only 
from  what  I  read  and  hear  in  a  public  way;  I  am  not  connected  with  any  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  in  Utah  usually  organized? — A.  I  think  the  rule  is  that  they 
are  not. 

Q.  Then  the  labor  in  Utah  is  usually  unorganized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  interest  taken  in  Utah  in  organizing  the  laboring  men? — A.  There 
is  some;  in  some  trades  they  are  organized. 

Q.  How  about  the  mines;  are  the  coal  miners  organized  generally?— A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Metalliferous  miners? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  organized  as  well  as  they 
are  in  the  adjoining  States? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Voluntary  or  compulsory? — A.  Voluntary. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  brought  into  action? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  would  wrork? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  board  or  has  there  never  been  a  subject? — A.  There 
has  never  been  a  subject  since  it  was  organized.  It  is  also  a  board  of  conciliation. 
The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board,  whenever  it  hears  of  a  contemplated  strike, 
to  intercede  and  try  to  adjust  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  law  upon  your  statute  books  regulating  screens 
in  coal  mines? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  one  preventing  fines  and  penalties  from  being 
imposed  upon  the  miners  for  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  companies? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  such  law  upon  our  statute  books. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statute  forbidding  company  stores? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  affecting  company  scrip? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  a  scrip  system  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  State? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  is  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  store-order  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  company  boarding  houses  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  general,  from  the  fact  that  I  notice 
about  the  coal  camps  generally  the  miners  are  living  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Well,  these  boarding  houses  only  refer  to  single  men.  Are  the  single  men 
required,  as  a  general  thing,  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  houses? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Sunday  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  statute? — A.  In  general  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  work  performed  on  the  Sabbath. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  great  exigency  and  the  necessity  of  continuous 
employment  or  some  exceptional  condition  that  the  men  can  lawfully  work  on 
Sunday?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  law  generally  enforced? — A.  Yes,  generally.  I  understand  the  smelter 
and  that  class  of  work  continues  on  the  Sabbath.  Generally  throughout  the  State 
the  Sabbath  is  observed. 

Q.  Have  you  a  State  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract from  sister  States? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  of  that  kind  occur,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No. 
I  think  it  has  never  occurred  in  the  State,  not  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  attract  atten- 
tion, at  any  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  colored  labor  imported  into  your  State? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  manual  training  schools  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Logan. 

Q.  How  is  that  patronized? — A.  It  is  a  State  college,  receiving  the  usual  aid  given 
to  those  institutions.  The  enrollment  is  about  500.  The  manual  training  department 
is  quite  popular,  and  it  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacity. 

Q.  Are  there  any  laws  in  your  State  regulating  trusts  and  combines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  provisions  of  those  laws? — A.  The  general  provisions  are 
to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  no  combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  to  enforce  that  law? — A.  There  was  one  prosecu- 
tion here  in  the  State.  I  forget,  however,  whether  it  was  under  the  State  law  or  the 
Federal  law.  It  had  relation  to  the  combine  of  the  coal  dealers  controlling  the  price 
of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  that  suit? — A.  I  don't  remember:    I  am  under  the 
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impression  that  the  case  is  still  pending  on  appeal,  but  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that 
point. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  state? — A.  Since  January,  1896. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  tendency,  as  appears  from  tne  records  of 
your  office,  is  toward  a  greater  consolidation  of  interests  or  whether  things  are  run- 
ning about  as  they  did  when  you  took  the  office? — A.  They  are  running  about  as 
they  did  with  the  exception  of  one  industry — the  smelting  business.  There  has  been 
an  apparent  consolidation  there  of  a  number  of  interests. 

Q.  That  is  known  generally  as  the  smelter  trust? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  call  it  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company?— A.  I  think 
that  is  the  name.  It  reaches  beyond  this  State. 

Q.  And  takes  in  how  many  States;  do  you  know? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  that 
point. 

Q.  Most  of  the  mining  States,  though,  doesn't  it? — A.  I  understand  it  takes  in  most 
of  the  mining  States.  It  is  what  we  call  here  a  foreign  corporation.  It  is  not  incor- 
porated in  this  State. 

Q.  Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  was  it? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  However, 
they  filed  their  articles  here  in  order  to  do  business  in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of  that  combination? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  as  many  smelters  running  now  as  were  running 
when  these  articles  were  filed  in  your  office? — A.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  papers,  and  my  recollection  is  not  clear  on  that  point.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion there  is  at  least  one  smelter  closed,  but  the  smelter  people  can  give  you  more 
definite  information  on  that  than  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  subject  of  combines? — A.  Not  especially. 

Q.  Have  you  any  individual  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  great  combination  like 
the  smelter  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  take  the  questions  as  presented  there  and  respond  to  any  of  them  that 
come  within  your  province;  anything  that  you  feel  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion 
upon. — A.  The  school  is  the  only  subject  that  came  to  my  mind  that  you  have  not 
inquired  about.  We  have  in  this  State  a  free  public-school  system.  It  is  compulsory 
for  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age,  and  they  are  required  to  attend  school  at 
least  20  weeks  in  each  school  year.  All  children  between  6  and  18  years  have  the 
benefit  of  the  system  and  may  attend  the  public  schools  without  the  charge  of  tui- 
tion. In  the  principal  cities,  in  addition,  they  supply  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  free  to  all  children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 
in  the  cities. 

Q.  Is  that  law  enforced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law? — A.  We  have  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  under  him  a  State  board  of  education,  and  they  have  the 
general  supervision  of  educational  matters  within  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  difficult  to  enforce  that  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  people  show  a  willingness  to  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  children  of  Utah  are  being  generally  educated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  classes  of  children  educated  in  the  same  school? — A.  Yes;  except  that 
there  are  a  few  private  schools  within  the  State.  There  are  a  few  denominational 
schools,  and  our  State  system  permits  the  parents  to  exercise  the  discretion  of  send-1 
ing  them  to  any  school  they  choose;  but  they  must  send  children  to  school  at  least 
20  weeks  in  the  year. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  attend  the  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State  attend  the  public  schools. 

Q.  How  :.s  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school,  as  compared  with  the  private  school? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  school  superior  to  the  modern  public  school? — A. 
I  don't  know.  The  State  last  year,  through  the  different  avenues  of  collection,  col- 
lected a  little  over  $1,200,000  for  school  purposes  within  the  State.  That  does  not 
include  the  university  or  the  agricultural  college  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  a  State  university? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advantages  the  present  generation  will  have, 
by  reason  of  this  universal  education,  over  the  past  generations? — A.  I  think  it  gives 
the  citizen  a  better  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  makes  a  brighter  and 
better  citizen  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  education  of  all  of  these  children  together  will  have 
a  great  influence  on  bringing  the  extremes  of  society  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  will  understand  one  another  better,  more  sympathy  will  be  expressed, 
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and  it  will  bring  them  nearer  to  a  common  level,  socially  and  otherwise? — A.  I  think 
it  will  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  stated  that  you  have  laws  preventing  the  combination 
of  industries — industrial  combination — in  this  State,  where  they  had  certain  trades 
in  view.  Would  these  laws  affect  only  such  corporations  as  were  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  given  that  matter  special  con- 
sideration, but  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  affect  any  corporation  doing 
business  within  the  State. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  under  the  present  laws  the  State  could  deal  with  combina- 
tions incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  if  they  came  here  to  do  business? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  certain  on  that  point  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  They  would  certainly  have  no  more  privileges  than 
local  corporations? — A.  No.  Our  constitution  expressly  provides  that  no  corporation 
organized  outside  of  the  State  shall  do  business  in  the  State  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  the  domestic  corporation,  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  broad  enough 
to  cover  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Could  you  reach  them  in  case  they  were  doing  an  inter- 
state business? — A.  Only  in  case  they  established  a  branch  of  the  business  here.  If 
they  were  merely  shipping  to  this  point  we  could  not  reach  them,  but  if  they  had  -. 
branch  establishment  in  this  State  and  were  doing  business  here,  we  could  reach 
them. 

Q.  How  does  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  compare  with  the  metalliferous 
mining  industry? — A.  I  have  not  noticed  the  statistics  on  that  point,  but  I  think  there 
are  more  people  employed  in  the  coal  mines  than  in  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Utah. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  coal-mining  industry  then? — A.  Yes;  we  have  quite  an  indus- 
try of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  inspection  laws  for  coal  mines  and  none  -for 
the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  can  only  account  for  that  from  the  fact  that  coal  min- 
ing is  more  hazardous  than  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  they  sought  this  legislation,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  metalliferous  mines  as  well  as  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  think 
there  was  some  agitation  of  the  question  at  the  time.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  included  metalliferous  mines  or  not;  I  think,  however, 
it  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  influence  that  prevented  the  including  of 
the  metalliferous  mines  within  me  scope  of  the  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Are  the  members  of 
that  board  salaried  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Paid  only  when  they  have  work  to  do? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  antiboycott  or  antiblacklist  laws  in  the  State? — A.  We  have  an 
antiblacklist  law.  It  is  also  a  constitutional  provision. 

Q.  Was  there  any  blacklisting  of  workers  in  this  State  that  called  for  that  law  and 
that  constitutional  provision? — A.  There  probably  was  some  during  the  railroad 
troubles  here  in  the  nineties;  it  was  not  very  extensive,  however. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  5,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GOMER  THOMAS, 

State  coal-mine  inspector ,  Utah. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  ou  mining,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  5, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Corner  Thomas  appeared  at  10  a.  m.,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  coal-mine  conditions  in  Utah : 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  State  your  name  and  residence. — A.  Corner  Thomas; 
residence,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  And  official  position?— A.  State  coal-mine  inspector. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  mine  inspector,  nnder  tbe  law? — A.  To  inspect  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State. 

Q.  When  called  upon,  or  voluntarily? — A.  Voluntarily  and  when  called  upon;  both. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  have  you? — A.  None. 

Q.  Is  one  man  able  to  perform  the  duties  satisfactorily? — A.  Yes;  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  To  about  what  extent  is  coal  mining  carried  on  in  Utah? — A.  At  present  we  are 
mining  about  2,500  tons  per  day;  that  is  the  slowest  time  we  have. 
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Q.    Where  do  you  find  a  market? — A.  In  Utah  and  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Utah  coal? — A.  Bituminous  coal. 

Q-  High  grade? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  high  grade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  surplus  of  coal  in  this  State? — A.  No;  we  were  short  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  ready  market  for  all  that  is  mined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  this  condition? — A.  It  has  been  that  way  daring 
1897-1898. 

Q.  Is  the  production  as  large  as  could  be  reasonably  expected? — A.  It  is  larger  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  larger  than  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  coal  deposits  in  Utah;  valuable  coal  deposits? — A.  I 
could  not  answer  that  very  well. 

Q.  Are  your  fields  inexhatistibe  or  limited? — A.  Inexhaustible. 

Q.  Are  your  facilities  for  increasing  the  output  very  large? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  other  fields  that  are  not  working ;  valuable  coal  deposits  ? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  beeu  producing  coal  in  large  quantities  in  Utah? — A.  We 
have  been  producing  coal  over  40  years,  for  domestic  use. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  that  long? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  A  little  over  20  years. 

Q.  How  does  the  output  of  the  present  day  compare  with  the  output  of  20  years 
ago  ? — A .  It  is  a  great  deal  larger. 

Q.  It  has  been  increasing  constantly? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  possibilities  are  lor  a  great  increase  in  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  enterprise  measured  largely  by  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  by  the  demand 
for  the  coal. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  remunerative  condition  of  capital  invested  in 
coal  mining;  do  you  think  investors  get  a  fair  return  on  investment? — A.  I  think 
they  get  a  very  fair  return. 

Q.   And  that  capital  is  satisfied? — Yes. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  think  it  compares  with  investment  in  other  lines  of  business, 
such  as  banking,  mercantile  business,  silver  and  gold  mining,  real-estate  business, 
etc.  ? — A.  I  think  it  compares  very  reasonably.  Coal  miners  generally  realize  their 
returns  as  quickly  as  gold  and  silver  miners. 

Q.  Are  they  more  certain? — A.  They  are  more  certain. 

Q.  How  is  the  labor  condition  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  The  labor  is  very  good;  we 
are  all  satisfied. 

Q.  Laboring  men  generally  are  satisfied  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  number  as  great  or  greater  than  20  years  ago? — A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  the  number  engaged  in  coal  mining  as  great  or  greater  than  5  or  6  years 
ago? — A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  they  were  increasing? — A.  I  would  say  that  they  are 
increasing  yearly. 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  those  of  10  years  ago? — A.  There  is  very  little 
difference;  they  may  be  a  little  lower. 

Q.  If  anything,  a  little  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  expenses  of  living  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  ago — and  con- 
veniences?— A.  Everything  is  a  little  cheaper  and  more  convenient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  necessaries  of  life  are  enough  cheaper  to  enable  the  miner  to 
make  as  great  a  saving  of  his  wages  as  he  did  10  years  ago? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  net  earnings  would  be  about  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  capital,  do  you  think  its  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  10  years 
ago? — A.  I  think-there  is  a  little  difference  now. 

Q.  That  the  investor  is  getting  a  little  more? — A.  Not  quite  as  much. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  lower  price  of  coal? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  The  consumers. 

Q.  The  consumers  of  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  miners  of  Utah  organized  into  what  is  known  as  labor  organiza- 
tions?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  organization? — A.  No  organization  in  Utah. 

Q.  Have  they  shown  any  disposition  to  organize? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  You  realize  that  conl  miners  throughout  the 
East  are  closely  organized  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? — A.  I  account 
for  that  on  account  of  our  employers  and  employees  getting  along  without  any 
trouble. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  an  indication  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  coal  miners'  strikes? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  are  the  laws  of  this  State  favorable  to  coal  miners? — A.  Yes;  very  favor- 
able. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspection  laws  that  require  the  operators  to  thoroughly  venti- 
late the  mines  to  get  purity  of  air? — A-  Yes, 
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Q.  To  protect  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  that  make  the  operators  responsible  should  an  accident  occur  ? — 
A.  We  have  laws  that  make  the  operator  responsible  if  it  is  through  his  neglect. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  that  makes  him  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  coemployees? 
For  instance,  if  A  is  working  with  B,  and  B  is  negligent  and  through  his  negligence 
A  is  injured,  do  the  laws  of  Utah  permit  A  to  collect  of  the  company,  or  must  he 
collect  of  the  coemployee? — A.  I  believe  he  would  collect  from  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  known  as  tke  employers'  liability  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  have  such  a  law  in  this  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  work  ? — A.  Works  all  right. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  worked  an  injury  to  the  employer? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  its 
working  any  injury ;  not  during  late  years;  not  since  the  law  went  into  force. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  regulating  the  screens  for  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  and  the  employees  agree  upon  the  kind  of  screens  that  shall 
be  used? — A.  They  make  an  agreement  that  the  coal  shall  go  through  a  certain  sized 
screen. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  screen  all  coal  in  Utah?—  A.  They  screen  most  of  it. 

Q.  And  is  the  coal  usually  produced  by  the  day  or  by  the  ton? — A.  By  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  coal? — A.  They  pay  from  60  to 
80  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  after  it  is  screened  or  before? — A.  After  it  is  screened. 

Q.  You  have  no  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  so  called,  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine? — A.  We  have  2  mines  in  the  State  that  do  that,  in  Summit  County. 

Q.  They  mine  run-of-mine — that  is,  it  doesn't  go  through  a  screen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  that? — A.  One  company  pays  33  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
other  company  pays  45  cents  per  ton . 

Q.  And  what  is  coal  worth  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or  on  the  dump? — A.  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  100  miles  from  the  mine? — A.  About  $4.50  or  $4.75  per  ton. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  and  the  cost  100  miles  away  from  the  mine? — A.  The  handling  of  it,  the 
freight,  etc.,  all  has  to  be  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  freight  rate  of  coal  is  very  high? — A.  It  is  rather 
high. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mines  being  operated  that  are  not  operated  by  some 
one  in  control  of  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  served?  What  is  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  I  believe  the  rat*  is 
something  like  $1.75  per  ton. 

Q.  And  do  they  give  an  individual  a  reasonable  rate  and  furnish  him  cars  when- 
ever he  calls  for  them? — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  little  complaint  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  operators  of  these  mines  are  also  stockholders  iu  the 
railroads? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  How  far  can  they  haul  this  coal  for  $1.75  and  $2?— A.  Between  80  and  90  miles. 

Q.  Are  your  coal  mines  operated  by  men  that  have  any  interests  in  railroads? — A. 
Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  mining  done  by  individuals  that  pay  this  rate  of  freight  ? — 
A.  Very  small. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  they  produce  of  the  same  character  as  the  coal  produced  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  or  is  it  exceptional? — A.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  railroad 
coal. 

Q.  Does  it  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  railroad  coal? — A.  It  does  for 
domestic  use.  It  is  not  as  good  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  fixing  the  freight  rate  of  railroads  for  coal  in  Utah? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  That  is  voluntary  between,  railroads  and  coal  producers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  check-payment  laws  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  fair  as  between  the  coal  miners  and  the  operators? — A.  They  are.  We 
have  no  cause  to  use  them  now. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  preventing  or  regulating  penalties  for  impure  coal? — A.  We 
have  not. 

Q.  Has  any  trouble  arisen  between  the  miner  and  coal  producer  as  to  impure  coal 
or  mixing  of  slate  or  rock? — A.  Each  company  has  a  rule  of  that  kind,  that  the  men 
have  to  produce  good  and  clean  coal,  without  slate. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  little  slate  in  it,  is  a  fineor  penalty  imposed  on  the  men? — A. 
They  notify  him  the  first  time,  and  the  second  time  they  discharge  him. 

Q.  They  discharge  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatdo  they  do  with  the  coal  he  produces? — A.  Pay  him  for  that,  without  slate. 

Q.  Do  these  rules  create  any  friction?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  your  coalmines  usually  have  what  is  called  a  company  store? — A.  No.  We 
have  a  store  that  is  called  a  company  store  by  the  people  surrounding  it. 
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Q.  Is  that  owned  by  the  coal  operators  or  any  of  the  stockholders? — A.  No;  it  is 
owned  by  a  separate  corporation. 

Q.  Do  they  work  together? — A.  Possibly  so.  The  company  issues  orders  for  the 
store,  that  are  good. 

Q.  Do  they  issue  orders  to  any  other  store?— A.  No;  they  only  issue  to  one  store. 

Q.  And  the  men  must  deal  with  that  store  or  wait  until  pay  day? — A.  Well,  there 
are  generally  other  stores  in  the  camp. 

Q.  Will  they  issue  orders  to  any  other  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  they  get  credit  at  all,  it  must  be  at  this  one  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  their  prices  reasonable  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  buy  goods  as  cheaply  at  that  store  as  anywhere 
else? — A.  Yes;  sometimes  other  places  have  goods  just  as  cheap  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Some  places  the  prices  are  a  little  higher? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  take  orders  on  any  store  that  the 
trade  would  be  satisfactory  and  lower  prices  would  be  given? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
that  would  work. 

Q.  There  would  be  competition,  then,  for  the  trade  of  the  men,  would  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  one'company  store  it  destroys  the  chance  of  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  competition  has  a  tendency  to  lower  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  would  be  liable  to  get  their  goods  cheaper  if  they  could  deal 
with  any  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  charged  with  a  percentage  to  cover 
bookkeeping  on  these  store  orders  ? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  pays  the  mining  operators  a  percentage 
for  that  arrangement? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  custom  among  coal  miners  and  these  company  stores,  if 
they  be  separated  from  the  company,  for  the  company  to  charge  the  store  a  percent- 
age for  the  trade. — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  in  our  State. 

Q.  Does  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  operate  here  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Its  manager  told  us  that  they  received  5  per  cent — they  do  most  of  the  coal 
mining  in  Colarado — on  all  goods  sold  by  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
keeping  of  the  books.  We  find  that  others  get  down  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.  You  don't  know  whether  that  system  prevails  here  or  not? — A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  store  orders — something  like  these  time  checks 
they  use  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  They  are  a  coupon  or  small  check-book, 

Q.  Charge  a  man  and  sell  him  a  $5  ticket,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  represents  all  the  denominations,  such  as  5  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  ticket  is  charged  up  to  him  and  the  expenditures  made  at  the  store? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  stockholders  of  the  mines  individually  own  these 
stores  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  meets  the  approval  of  the  men,  or  whether  there  are 
complaints? — A.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  complaints. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  constantly  employed  at  the  coal  mines  6  days 
or  7  days  in  the  week? — A.  Generally  6  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  preference  given  to  men  who  make  large 
expenditures  in  the  stores? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  if  a  man  fails  to  make  an  expenditure  in  the  store  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  wages,  he  is  liable  to  be  dropped  out? — A.  He  is  not 
liable  to  be  dropped  out. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  not  the  custom  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  makes  a  large  expenditure  is  favored  in 
getting  a  good  place  to  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Cars  furnished  him  promptly? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  that  system ;  you  know  it  is  not  worked? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  has  a  boarding  house  or  not? — A.  Yes;  the 
company  has  a  boarding  house  at  present. 

Q.  Ho  ware  they  operated? — A.  Operated  by  the  company.  It  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  all  the  single  men  have  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  board  anywhere  they  see  tit? — A.  Board  anywhere  they  see  tit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wheiher  they  give  a  preference  to  the  man  who  boards  at  their 
boarding  house? — A.  They  dp  not.  It  is  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  compulsion? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  rule  in  Utah? — A.  Yes;  general  around  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  The  general  rule  throughout  tbe  country  is  different.  A  single  man  usually 
must  board  at  the  boarding  house? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  coal  mines  ? — No. 

Q.  Never  had  a  strike  in  Utah? — A.  Nothing  to  call  a  strike;  no. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  harmonious  condition  as  compared  with  coal 
mining  in  the  surrounding  States? — A.  I  believe  the  price  paid  to  the  miners  is  satis- 
factory, and  there  is  no  chance  for  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  labor — usually  residents  of  Utah? — A.  No;  we 
have  foreign  labor  largely. 

Q.  What  nationalities  predominate? — A.  Italians,  Finlanders,  French — and  we 
have  WTelsh,  English,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  Americans  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A.  Yes;  we  have 
some  Americans. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  workers  in  coal 
mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  it  was  20  years  ago? — A.  I  believe  it  is  better. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  better? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  is  improving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  working- 
man  has  more  time  now  to  study  and  learn  than  20  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  they  have  more  time? — A.  At  present  we  are  only  working  8  hours  per 
day. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  8  hours? — A.  We  have  been  working  8  hours 
since  1896. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mine  operators? — A.  Well,  it  hurts  them  a  little. 

Q.  Does  it  hurt  him  when  he  employs  men  who  produce  coal  by  the  ton? — A. 
Hurts  him  in  one  way,  for  the  plant  that  is  working  at  the  mine  only  works  8  hours, 
where  it  used  to  work  10  hours — the  machinery,  etc. 

Q.  Otherwise  everything  is  working  all  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  outside  of  your  drivers  and  outside  men  there  is  no  increase  in  cost? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  machines  in  your  coal  mining  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  haven't  had  any  machinery? — A.  No.     We  are  about  to  start  to  use  them. 

Q.  About  to  break  in  the  machinery  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  miner  earn  in  8  hours? — A.  The  averages  for  last  year 
was  $2.65,  net. 

Q.  That  was  the  average,  net? — A.  Yes,  last  year;  clear  of  expenses. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  avocations,  favorably? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  were  speaking  of  the  social  conditions;  does  the  coal  miner  usually 
build  a  home  and  raise  a  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  at  this  in  Utah? — A.  They  have  been  at  it  ever  since 
we  started  in  our  coal  mines;  that  is,  where  the  coal  mines  would  be  large  enough 
to  give  them  steady  employment. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  coal  miners  have  families? — A.  About  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  What  proportion  own  their  own  homes? — A.  About  one-third,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  that  act  as  a  restriction  on  the  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  make  them  use  less  intoxicating  liquors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  makes  them  save  their  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  encourages  them  to  be  better  citizens? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Would  that  not  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  orderly  conduct  among  the 
miners  in  your  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  there  schoolhousea  around  the  coal  mines? — A.  -Schools  are  good. 

Q.  Do  the  people  generally,  merchants,  bankers,  and  men  in  other  industries,  send 
their  children  to  the  same  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Boys  are  reared  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  distinction  is  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Between  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  coal  miner  and  his  progeny? — A.  It  has  a 
good  effect. 

Q.  The  outlook  is  good  for  his  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  things  all  encouraged  by  the  mine  operators,  and  by  the  people  of 
Utah,  generally? -A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  Sunday  employment;  do  men  work  on  Sunday? — A.  Not  unless 
necessary. 

Q.  They  usually  rest  1  day  in  7? — A.  Usually  rest  1  day  in  7. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  men? — A.  It  has  a  good  effect. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  men  will  do  about  as  much  work  in  the  year  by  working  6 
days  a  week  instead  of  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  laws  here,  I  understand,  require  a  man  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  unless  there 
is  some  exceptional  condition? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  law  give  genera]  satisfaction  ? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  is  generally  in  force  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  you  accepted  your  official  position? — A.  I  have 
been  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  coal  mining? — A.  A  little  over  40  years. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  mines,  or  working  in  the  mines,  or  both? — A.  I  have  done 
both.  I  have  been  mine  foreman,  superintendent,  and  mine  owner.  I  have  operated 
coal  mines  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  coal  mines  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  what  company,  if  any,  were  you  working  when  appointed  ? — A.  I  was  work- 
ing for  the  Grass  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  And  what  was  its  production. at  that  time? — A.  Very  little;  it  was  just  opened 
up;  it  was  a  new  mine. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  with  that  company? — A.  I  was  contractor  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Was  much  of  their  work  done  by  contract? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  thing  as  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah  in  coal  mining? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  never  has  been  adopted  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  coal  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstruction  in  the  laws  of  the  nation  or  the  laws  of  Utah 
that  would  affect,  detrimentally,  either  capital  or  labor  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A. 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  condition  of  coal  mining,  the  system  adopted,  and 
the  laws  are  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  people  generally? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  farmers  engage  in  coal  mining? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  They  mine  in  the  winter  and  farm  in  the  summer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Winter  is  the  time  you  require  the  most  work  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  has  some  influence  on  your  harmonious  condition? — A.  I 
believe  it  has. 

Q.  You  realize  that  in  coal  mining  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  there  has  been  great 
strife  between  the  operators  and  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  mines  everywhere  the  men  are  closely  united  and  they  have  had  great 
strikes  for  higher  wages.  You  never  had  that  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  perfect  harmony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  number  of  home  owners  and  permanent  citizens 
greatly  contributed  to  this  desirable  condition? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  men  have  always  used  conciliatory  means  to  better  their  condition? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  to  cut  prices  for 
labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  drivers  and  outside  men? — A.  Pay  the  drivers  $2.50  per  day 
for  8  hours.  They  pay  the  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  the  wages  of  coal  miners  in  the  East  from  your 
reading  and  general  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  coal  miners  in  Utah  compare  with  the  prices  in  the  East  ? — 
A.  I  think  our  prices  are  higher. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  of  anything  of  interest  to  the  public,  connected  with  coal 
mining,  on  which  I  have  not  interrogated  you?  If  you  have  a  better  condition  in 
your  mines  than  the  surrounding  States  we  would  like  to  have  the  reasons  so  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  it. — A.  Our  coal  mines  show  a  really  better  con- 
dition since  the  8-hour  law  came  into  effect.  Our  wages  are  the  same  as  when  we 
worked  10  hours. 

Q.  They  didn't  change  this? — A.  Never  changed  anything;  simply  took  the  8 
hours  and  went  on  at  the  same  pay. 

Q.  Does  the  8-hour  law  meet  the  approval  of  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  the  law  is  just? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  lost  any  particular  amount  of  money  by  reason  of  this  act  going  into 
effect?— A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  shorter  workday  gener- 
ally?— A.  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Q.  You  think  8  hours  is  enough  for  the  men  to  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  will  do  in  8  hours  as 
compared  with  12  hours  under  ordinary  conditions? — A.  I  think  when  a  miner  knows 
he  is  going  to  work  8  hours,  the  difference  is  very  small. 

Q.  That  he  makes  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes;  he  makes  an  effort  to  do  so  much 
work  in  8  hours,  and  does  it  in  that  time. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  to  work  12  hours  he  makes  a  stroke  that  will  hold  out  12  hours? — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes. 
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Q.  Something  like  a  man  who  is  going  to  take  a  long  jonrney.  He  starts  out  very 
slowly.  But  if  he  goes  to  take  a  short  trip  he  hurries  it  through  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  adopting  the  8-hour  law  generally  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  vocations  in  the  country? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  adopting  the  8-hour  law  for 
working  on  newspapers? — A.  I  believe  it  would  work  just  as  good  in  that  line  as  in 
any  other  place. 

Q.  You  say  a  miner  gets  60  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coal? — A.  Probably  2  or  3 
mines  pay  that  under  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company.  Some  pay  35  to  45  cents 
for  run-of-mine. 

Q.  Some  pay  less  than  that? — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  least  paid. 

Q.  That  is  the  minimum? — A.  That  is  the  minimum.     We  get  as  high  as  85  cents. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  will  a  miner  work  out  in  8  hours? — A.  He  will  work 
out  between  4  and  5  tons. 

Q.  If  he  gets  out  5  tons  at  60  cents  he  is  making  $3  then? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is 
the  powder  and  other  expenses  to  come  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  for  powder? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  would  be 
now. 

Q.  What  other  expenses? — A.  Powder  and  oil  and  tools. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  pay  the  same  wages  now  as  before  the  8-hour  law  was 
adopted?  There  is  no  credit  to  the  employers  for  that  because  they  pay  by  the  ton 
as  before? — A.  Yes;  and  if  a  man  makes  as  much  wages  in  8  hours  as  he  did  in  10 
hours  he  has  more  time  to  himself  and  there  is  nothing  coming  out  of  the  operator's 
pocket. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  There  is  a  difference  between  the  drivers  and  out- 
side men? — A.  No  difference  between  the  drivers;  they  got  $2.50  under  the  10-hour 
law  and  they  get  $2.50  now.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  outside  men.  They  get  20 
cents  an  hour.  If  they  work  8  hours  they  get  2  hours  less  pay  than  before,  but  they 
generally  work  a  little  over,  cleaning  up,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  believe  the  drivers  and  outside  workers  should  get 
as  much  now  as  they  did  under  the  10-hour  system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  to  handle  the  increased  output  per  hour  for  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspector  of  metalliferous  mines  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  By  State  authority?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  an  inspector  of  the  metal- 
liferous mines  as  there  is  for  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  the  timbering  and  ventilation  of  these  mines  should  be  inspected 
regularly  by  State  authority  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  many  more  metalliferous  mines  than  coal  mines  in  this  State,  are 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  a  much  larger  number  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  the  number  of  employees  in  the  metalliferous  mines  compare  with 
those  in  coal  mines? — A.  I  think  there  are  more  metalliferous  employees. 

Q.  About  the  same  number? — A.  Yes,  about  the  same  number. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  inspector  for  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  can  not 
say. 

Q.   There  is  no  law  on  the  subject? — A.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Is  that  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  State? — A.  No,  it  is  not  an  oversight; 
it  has  been  tried  several  times  in  the  legislature,  but  defeated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  influence  defeated  the  adoption  of  an  inspection  law  for 
metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  more  mine  owners  in  the 
house  than  representatives  of  the  employees.  I  believe  that  was  largely  the  cause. 

Q.  You  think  the  mine  owners  prevented  the  adoption  of  inspection  laws  for 
metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  If  the  workers  in  metalliferous  mines  were  to  organize  and  were  to  demand 
such  a  law  from  the  legislature,  do  you  believe  they  would  succeed  in  having  it 
adopted? — A.  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  You  think  organization  would  be  a  good  thing  in  metalliferous  mines  if  they 
could  accomplish  an  object  of  that  kind? — A.  It  would  be  good  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  called  upon  by  the  men  in  the  coal  mines  to  come  and  inspect 
certain  conditions  of  which  they  complain? — A.  I  have  not  been  so  far. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  in  by  the  operators? — A.  I  have,  in  the  gilsonite 
mine.  I  have  not  been  in  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  their  call? — A.  They  called  me  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  their  mines.  They  wanted  to  change  their  leases,  and  wanted  me  to  say 
what  was  necessary  to  make  it  safe  before  they  could  enter  upon  a  new  lease. 

Q.  Did  you  find  somethings  necessary  before  that  could  be  done? — A.  Yes,  I  found 
the  mines  needed  timbering  to  make  them  safe  for  an  employee. 

Q.  They  had  been  working  them  in  that  unsafe  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  their  own  interests  instead  of  the  interests  of  the  men  that  they 
called  you  in  to  inspect  the  mines? — A.  Practically,  yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  if  the  miners  in  the  coal  mines  were  organized  and  felt  a  little 
more  independent  that  they  would  call  upon  you  occasionally  to  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  the  mines? — A.  No,  I  don't,  because  our  coal  mines  are  in  a  good  condition. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  have  anything  to  say  about  what  their 
wages  shall  be,  or  do  the  proprietors  fix  the  wages? — A.  They  have  a  say  so. 

Q.  The  miners  have  something  to  say  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  make  their  wishes  in  the  matter  known? — A.  They  generally 
send  a  representative.  We  have  a  case  of  that  kind  here  this  week,  where  the 
miners  with  one  company  were  only  getting  $5.50  per  yard  for  driving  winzes. 
They  were  making  pretty  fair  wages,  but  they  thought  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
future,  and  they  asked  the  operators  if  they  could  not  give  them  50  cents  more,  and 
the  operators  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  work  for  this  month,  and  that  they  would 
give  them  50  cents  at  the  first  of  the  next  month.  That  was  in  the  Clear  Creek 
mines. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  miners  were  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  screen  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  much  for  unscreened  coal? — A.  No;  they  just  get  so  much  for  screened; 
they  don't  get  anything  for  the  unscreened. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  mean  by  that  they  get  their  pay  after  the  coal 
is  screened?— A.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  They  figure  that  one-third  of  the  coal 
goes  to  waste,  and  the  miner  gets  his  price  for  the  clean  coal  that  goes  over  the 
screen. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  Thirty- 
five  to  45  cents  per  ton  is  paid  the  miner. 

Q.  On  run-of-mine  they  take  a  third  out  of  every  ton? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  use  is  made  of  this  coal  that  does  not  go  over  the 
screens? — A.  The  company  sells  it  for  locomotive  use. 

Q.  And  they  pay  the  miner  nothing  for  it? — A.  Yes;  35  to  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  simply  the  slack  which  does  not  go  over  the  screens? — A.  No;  there  is 
small  coal,  a  nut  coal. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  calculated  that  a  third  of  every  ton  that  is  sent  out  by  the 
miner  is  slack? — A.  Supposed  to  be  slack. 

Q.  From  your  own  observation  do  you  find  that  is  true? — A.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
coal,  pretty  nearly.  Our  coal  is  undoubtedly  a  little  soft  throughout  the  State — of 
a  soft  nature  that  gives  considerable  slack. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  company  stores,  can  a  miner  get  credit  at  any  other  than 
the  company  stores  in  the  coal-mining  camp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  frequently  get  such  credit? — A.  Yes;  they  get  credit.  All  of  our  camps 
have  several  stores.  There  is  but  one  camp  that  has  only  one  store  in  the  State. 

Q.  If  he  should  take  all  his  earnings  in  cash  from  the  company  do  you  believe  he 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  employment? — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
prejudice  at  all. 

Q.  Can  they  readily  get  credit  in  the  other  stores  in  the  coal-mining  districts? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  tying  them  down  to  the  company  stores  if  they  can 
get  credit  away  from  the  company  stores  for  which  the  proprietors  will  be  respon- 
sible?— A.  They  are  not  tied  down;  they  have  the  privilege  of  trading  where  they 
like. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  utility  of  this  system,  if  he  can  readily  get  credit  in  any  store 
in  the  camp,  on  his  own  responsibility? — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  company 
mine  being  responsible  for  them. 

Q.  In  their  own  store? — A.  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  the  miners  to  patronize  this  one  store 
on  which  the  company  gives  checks  ? — A.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Some  of  the  miners 
trade  , in  Salt  Lake  away  from  the  mines.  They  are  allowed  to  trade  just  where 
they  see  fit. 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  there  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  operators  and  the  employees 
in  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  equal  harmony  if  the  men  were  organized  into  a 
miners' union? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  hardly  think  it  at  present. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  there  is  more  harmony  in  industries  where 
there  is  perfect  organization  of  the  workers  than  there  is  where  they  are  unorgan- 
ized?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  printers  who  work  on  the  daily  papers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
are  thoroughly  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  their  employers  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  report  to  the  legislature? — A.  Yes;  once  a  year.  I  make  a 
report  to  the  governor  once  a  year  and  that  goes  to  the  legislature. 

Q.  Would  it  be  in  your  province  at  all  to  suggest  to  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  inspection  laws  that  would  apply  to  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  made  such  a  suggestion  to  the  legislature? — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  I  have ;  not  direct. 

Q.  Have  the  governors  of  Utah  ever  recommended  it  in  their  messages  to  the  legis- 
lature?— A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  it  as  your  belief  that  the  absence  of  such  laws  was  due 
largely  to  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  silver  and  gold  mine  owners,  the  matalliferous  mine  owners? — A.  Yes. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  Awjusto,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  A.  CALLIS, 

Formerly  coal  miner,  now  county  attorney,  Summit  County,  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  C.  A.  Callis  was  sworn  and  testified  concern- 
ing the  mining  industry  in  Utah  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  at  present  filling 
the  position  of  county  attorney  for  Summit  County.  My  residence  is  at  Coalville, 
Summit  County,  Utah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Utah? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  coal  miner? — A.  As  a  miner  taking  out 
coal  I  have  had  a  little;  I  have  been  employed  about  the  mines  in  various  capacities 
for  the  past  15  or  16  years. 

Q.  State  some  of  the  capacities  in  which  you  have  been  engaged? — A.  Dri  er, 
loading  the  coal,  helping  the  men,  fireman  at  the  mines — that  is,  firing  the  stearn 
boilers — pump  tender,  and  the  last  position  I  filled  was  running  the  hoisting  engines. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  actual  work  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  Utah? — A. 
Nine  months  ago. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  elected  to  your  present  position? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  perform  the  duties  of  district  attorney  or  prosecuting  attorney? — A. 
The  county  attorney  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  county. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  capital  engaged  in  coal  rnining'compare  to-day  with 
the  time  when  you  first  began  to  mine  in  Utah;  that  is,  whether  as  safe  now,  and 
the  earnings  as  large  on  the  investment? — A.  Capital,  I  think,  is  safer  than  when  I 
first  started  to  work  about  the  mines,  but  on  account  of  a  fierce  competition  the 
profits  realized  are  not  so  much.  The  tendency  in  all  of  this  Western  region  has 
been  toward  that  for  some  years  and  the  price  of  coal  has  been  falling. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  large  coal  fields  recently  discovered  in  the  West,  and  new 
developments? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  compare  with  the  condition  of  labor 
during  the  history  of  your  experience  ? — A.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  not  so  large 
as  they  were  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  on  account,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  fierce  com- 
petition. The  miners  mining  by  the  ton  don't  get  as  much  per  ton  as  they  did  then. 

Q.  How  are  the  opportunities  to  produce  tonnage  to-day  compared  with  20  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  the  opportunities  are  greater  on  account  of  the  improved  tools,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  miner,  including  powder, 
tools,  etc.,  compare  with  20  years  ago? — A.  They  are  lower  than  they  were  20  years 
ago;  but  the  same  prices  for  tools,  powder,  etc.,  do  not  obtain  in  all  camps  alike. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  his  better  facilities  for  production,  lower  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  how  does  his  earning  capacity  and  saving  capacity  compare  with 
20  years  ago  ? — A.  It  compares  very  favorably  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receives. 

Q.  You  think  he  can  save  as  much  now  as  then  out  of  his  wages? — A.  No',  I  said 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  earns. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  save,  notwithstanding  the  many  things  that  inure  to  his 
benefit,  is  not  as  great? — A.  I  think  the  miner  can  not  save  as  much  as  he  could  15 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  capitalist ;  has  his  power  to  earn  on  the  investment 
lowered  in  proportion? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit? — A.  The  consumer  and  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  rate  for  carrying  coal  on  railroads? — A.  My 
judgment  is  that  a  more  uniform  rate  should  bo  established.  The  present  rates  are 
in  many  instances  acting  as  hardships  upon  the  smaller  mine  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mines  of  Utah  are  generally  owned  by  a  railroad  or 
some  combination  having  an  intimate  connection  or  relationship  with  a  railroad  ? — 
A.  The  most  powerful  and  formidable  coal  companies  in  the  State  are  railway  com- 
panies; that  is,  the  mines  are  owned  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  closely  associ- 
ated with  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  treat  an  independent  mine  owner  in  awarding  to  him 
facilities  for  shipping  coal? — A.  There  have  been  many  complaints  in  the  past  on 
account  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  small  mine  owners,  due  to  the  excessive 
rates  they  had  to  pay.  They  complained  that  the  large  companies  were  offered  better 
facilities  and  lower  rates  for  transportation.  There  has  been  considerable  difficulty 
experienced  in  that  direction  in  late  years.  The  railroad  company  has  manifested 
a  disposition,  however,  lately  to  give  them  all  the  cars  they  can. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  independent  miner  is  improv- 
ing?— A.  Slightly;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroad  companies  encourage  the  developing  of 
independent  mines? — A.  It  has  been  charged  that  they  have  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  justice  of  that  charge  ? — A.  I  think  the  charge  is 
not  altogether  founded  on  justice.  I  think  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
encourage  the  development  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  You  say  the  freight  charge  on  coal  is  a  little  excessive? — A.  Yes;  where  they 
manifested  a  disposition  to  discriminate  against  the  individual  mine  owners. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  coal  in  Utah? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rates 
charged  except  in  the  mine  where  I  have  been  employed;  but  taking  the  prices  of 
coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  at  the  distributing  point,  the  transportation 
charge  measures  the  greater  part  of  the  cost;  at  least,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  How  is  coal  as  a  convenient  commodity  for  transportation? — A.  There  is  con- 
siderable expense  in  handling  coal  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Q.  Your  coal  is  liable  to  slack? — A.  Yes;  slacks  in  the  sun  and  in  the  storms. 

Q.  And  yon  can  not  store  great  quantities,  but  must  leave  it  in  the  mines  ?— A. 
We  have  to  leave  it  in  the  mines  and  furnish  it  as  needed. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  the  cost  of  production? — A.  Yes;  because  if  you  could  keep 
the  mines  running  you  could  run  them  at  less  expense.  This  continual  shutting 
down  throws  out  a  certain  class  and  number  of  men  there  all  the  time,  and  requires 
just  so  much  to  keep  the  mines  in  necessary  repair. 

Q.  How  does  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  mine  workers  of  to-day 
compare  with  10  years  ago? — A.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  better,  on  a  much 
higher  scale  than  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  desirable  improvement? — A.  One  thing  largely 
responsible  for  this  is  the  8-hour  law.  It  has  given  our  miners  more  chance  and 
more  time  to  study  and  to  inform  themselves  on  the  current  topics  and  events  of  the 
day.  Then  there  is  more  literature  in  the  country  to-day  than  15  or  20  years  ago; 
more  newspapers,  which,  I  should  say,  are  great  educators. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  miners  inclined  to  read  and  study  the  public  questions  of  the 
day? — A.  Yes;  the  coal  miners  are  very  well  informed  upon  the  topics  of  the  day, 
politically  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  increased  intelligence  as  a  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
laborer,  but  to  the  employer  and  the  community  as  well? — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Q.  And  how  are  the  miners  as  to  establishing  homes  and  families  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  past  ? — A.  The  disposition  to  settle  down  and  to  have  homes  of  their 
own  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  has  been  before  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  does  that  indicate? — A.  It  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  and  a  desire  to  become  interested  in  the  country  and  to  become  good  and 
permanent  citizens — to  lead  straight,  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  lives. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  them  in  saving  their  earnings? — A.  The  married  man  who  is 
sober,  industrious,  and  steady  makes  a  better  employee,  gives  more  faithful  service; 
he  is  necessarily  more  economical  than  the  man  who  has  no  one  to  care  for  but 
himself. 

<j|.  If  a  man  has  the  restraints  of  a  family  and  the  obligations  of  a  home,  how  does 
it  affect  his  tendency  to  sobriety? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  more  sober. 
I  don't  wish  you  to  infer  from  that  that  the  single  men  are  not  sober.  They  have  a 
very  fine  class  of  men  in  our  mine.  The  miners  are  not  inclined  to  waste  their 
money.  They  have  been  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and  economical  in  our  mine. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  increasing  in  these  desirable  features? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  entertain  themselves  now,  away  from  the  saloons ;  have  you  libra- 
ries and  reading  rooms? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  social  system.  In 
Park  City  they  have  a  library,  but  that  is  the  only  town  in  our  county  which  has  a 
library  to  which  the  miners  have  access.  The  men  in  our  town  have  to  furnish 
themselves  with  reading  matter.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  more  newspapers  com- 
ing to  our  county  than  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  newspapers  are,  in  my  estimation, 
great  educators. 

Q.  Where  do  they  usually  board? — A.  In  my  district  there  are  no  company  board- 
ing houses.  For  the  most  part  the  men  are  married  or  live  with  their  relatives. 

Q.  That  is  a  restraining  influence  also  over  the  man  who  boards  at  the  ordinary 
boarding  house? — A.  Certainly.  He  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  house. 
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Q.  And  he  usually  does  that? — A.  Yes.  I  may  say  from  my  official  experience  in 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Summit  County  that  there  is  very  little  crime 
there. 

Q.  How  are  your  laws  in  Utah?  Are  they  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  mine 
worker? — A.  The  laws  of  Utah  generally,  I  think,  are  favorable.  There  have  been 
laws  passed  recently  that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  miner.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  state  I  was  in  the  legislature  2  years  ago.  I  succeeded  in  passing  a 
bill  for  the  compulsory  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines.  This  law  gave  great  satis- 
faction, for  it  enabled  the  miner  to  see  his  product  weighed  when  it  was  produced. 
Although,  before  that,  there  were  many  mines  in  Utah  where  they  weighed  their 
coal  voluntarily. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  as  to  company  stores  or  store  orders? — A.  I  think  there  is 
no  such  law  on  the  statute  books. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  company  store  and  store-order  system  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  abused  in  this  State? — A,  I  don't  know.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  that  way,  never  having  worked  for  a  company 
that  had  any  stores. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  laws  of  Utah  generally  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  miner? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  all  the  legislation  we  want,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  or  that  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  miners,  is  on  the  statute  books 
now. 

Q.  And  enforced? — A.  Yes;  though  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  more  strict 
and  rigid  enforcement. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  customs  of  your  mine  operators,  are  they  willing  to  give 
the  miner  something  to  say  about  the  restrictioiis  that  shall  be  put  upon  him?  Are 
they  conciliatory? — A.  Yes;  the  relations  between  the  mine  owner  and  the  miners 
are  very  cordial. 

Q.  Do  they  discuss  matters  in  a  conciliatory  manner  whenever  a  question  arises? — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  observation  that  is  the  case;  the  employers  consult  with  the  men. 

Q.  And  they  have  usually  acceded  these  little  matters? — A.  No;  not  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  it  has  resulted  in  a  compromise  and  at  other  times  the  men  have  had 
their  own  way,  and  at  still  other  times  the  employers  have  had  their  own  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Utah  the  coal  miners  never  had  a 
strike? — A.  We  have  had  a  coal  miners'  strike.  In  Coalville  there  have  been  two 
strikes  in  the  last  20  years,  but  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  men  employed  I 
presume  it  did  not  attract  widespread  attention. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  strikes? — A.  The  first  strike  occurred,  I  think,  about  8  or  10 
years  ago.  An  employee  disregarded  the  instructions  of  his  employer  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  men  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  this  man  was  picked  out 
to  be  made  a  victim  of  the  employer.  This  was  the  contention  of  the  men,  but  the 
employer  insisted  on  his  right  to  discharge  a  man,  and  the  men  went  on  a  strike. 
That  strike  lasted  2  or  3  weeks,  and  finally  the  men  returned,  but  the  discharged 
employee  was  not  reinstated. 

Q.  Did  the  men  investigate  to  see  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  justified? — A. 
There  was  a  thorough  investigation  on  both  sides,  and  third  parties  came  in  and 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  masters  and  the  men,  with  pretty  good  results. 

Q.  Then  the  employers  resorted  to  the  conciliatory  method? — A.  They  expressed 
themselves  at  all  times  willing  to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  third  parties. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  the  other  strike? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  strike.  It 
occurred  while  I  was  on  a  mission  for  the  Mormon  Church,  and  was  in  Europe  then. 
I  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  would  not  feel  safe  in  stating  what  the  cause 
was.  These  strikes  occurred  in  Coalville. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  these  little  petty  conditions  of  requiring  men 
to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house,  to  purchase  goods  at  the  company  store,  to 
hire  company  doctors,  or  to  go  to  company  hospitals,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  not 
forced  upon  the  men  in  Utah? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  At  least  they  have  never  been  the  cause  of  a  strike;  never  resulted  in  the  men 
striking? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  much  agitation  has  been  caused  by  these  conditions, 
or  whether  the  companies  have  actually  forced  the  men  to  submit  to  these  conditions. 
The  men  in  Coalville  pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor  dues. 

Q.  Have  they  a  voice  in  choosing  the  doctor? — A.  There  is  but  one  doctor  in  Coal- 
ville. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection? — A.  No;  there  is  no  objection;  they  think  that  is  for 
their  benefit. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  choosing  a  hospital? — A.  Now,  that  would  apply  to 
the  silver  mines  at  Park  City,  and  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  hospital  in  Coalville? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  men  being  required  to  board  at  company  boarding  houses? — 
A.  No.  I  think  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses  and  the  men  go  there  to 
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work  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the  com- 
pany hoarding  house. 

Q.  Do  they  realize  that  if  they  don't  board  there  when  the  force  becomes  a 
little  too  large  they  are  liable  to  be  the  first  ones  laid  off? — A.  I  could  not  answer 
as  to  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  think  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  it.  I  would  not  like  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  the  methods  of  any  employer. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  somewhat  liable  to  intimidate  the  men,  would  it  not? — A. 
You  know  what  human  nature  is. 

Q.  He  would  have  a  little  fear  that  it  might  be  possible? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an 
influence  that  is  generally  invisible,  which  they  very  often  yield  to. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  history  of  the  strikes  in  the  coal,  gold,  and  silver  mines  in 
the  United 'States? — A.  No;  I  had  a  sorrowful  experience  in  England  when  I  was 
there.  I  saw  400,000  men  out  on  a  strike  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  that  strike? — A.  Reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  particular  reduction  of  wages  in  Utahf — A.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  price  of  coal  has  fallen,  the  prices  paid  per  ton  for  mining  the  coal  have 
been  reduced. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  sort  of  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  benefit  has  gone  to  the  purchaser? — A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Utah;  is  it  prosper- 
ous?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  to-day  it  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  6 
or  7  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  men? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
men  is  more  favorable  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  We  have 
had  very  hard  times  in  this  State  for  a  few  years,  but  now  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  is  v-astly  improving. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  in  this  State  as  com- 
pared with  other  coal-mining  States? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  coal 
miners  in  this  State  is  better  than  the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  Eastern  States; 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  in  Wyoming. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have 
not  read  sufficiently  of  the  coal  mining  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  and  as  a  law  officer,  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  mine  owner  or 
emyloyee? — A.  We  are  a  very  conciliatory  people  in  this  State  and  we  don't  desire 
legislation  that  will  inflict  any  hardship  upon  the  employee;  we  believe  all  ques- 
tions between  the  employer  and  employee  should  be  arbitrated;  I  think,  though, 
there  are  several  improvements  that  would  perhaps  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
iugman,  such  as  paying  twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month. 

Q.  Tell  us  why. — A.  When  the  miner  has  to  wait  from  30  to  50  days  for  his  pay, 
he  has  to  run  on  the  credit  system ;  that  is,  get  credit  from  the  stores.  Now,  I  know 
the  man  who  buys  things  on  credit  can  not  do  as  well  as  when  he  pays  cash  and  can 
go  where  he  chooses.  That  is  the  main  reason. 

Q.  For  men  who  {ire  without  means  to  have  to  wait  so  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  month  for  their  pay  works  a  hardship,  does  it  not? — A.  They  would  be  able, 
of  course,  to  get  credit;  but  with  the  credit  system  iu  vogue  he  can  not  do  as  well 
as  if  he  were  paid  oftener  and  could  pay  cash  for  what  he  needs. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  mine  owner,  where  he  has  a  large  force,  in  making  up 
accounts?— A.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  and  I  should  say  right  now  that  per- 
haps the  condition  of  the  business  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  employer  in  incurring 
that  expenditure. 

Q.  But  if  it  could  be  done,  and  the  men  could  be  paid  oftener,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  great  objection,  the  making  up  of  the  pay  roll? — A.  I 
don't  think  so.  I  think  perhaps  the  time  of  payment  has  been  in  effect  so  long  that 
it  might  perhaps  cause  considerable  embarrassment  for  the  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  systematized  until  it  would  not  be  any  great  hard- 
ship?— A.'  Yes.  I  noted  down  one  or  two  points  of  remedial  legislation. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection  laws? — A.  We  have  a  very  excellent  coal-mine 
inspector  and  the  laws  are  favorable. 

Q.  Is  that  the  present  inspector? — A.  Mr.  Thomas,  yes;  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  But  the  miners  should  have  a  little  more  protection,  I  think,  as  regards 
ventilation.  The  laws  are  very  excellent,  but  I  think  they  are  susceptible  of  a  more 
strict  enforcement  in  some  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  inspector  is  sufficient  for  the  great  number  of  coal  mines  in 
Utah? — A.  I  do;  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  better  ventilation  could  be  readily  accomplished? — A.  Well,  not 
very  readily.  I  believe  the  mine  inspector  is  doing  all  that  he  can,  but  there  are  so 
many  mines  in  the  State  only  recently  developed  that  to  require  them  to  live  up  to 
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the  law  would  be  to  put  them  to  a  good  deal  of  expense;  but  I  think  there  should  be 
better  ventilation  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines. 

Q.  Are  the  tendencies  for  better  ventilation  as  the  mines  get  older? — A.  Yes.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  improved  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  vary  much  siuce  he  came  into 
office. 

Q.  He  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  miners  and  employers,  is  he? — A.  Yes;  they 
have  no  complaint  to  make  and  all  look  upon  him  as  a  very  good  officer,  and  he  is 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  owner  and  employee  so  far  a.s  I  can  learn. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  any  of  these  questions  that 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  answer. — A.  The  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, I  think,  should  be  much  improved ;  I  think  many  of  the  strikescould  beavoided 
by  proper  mediation  and  arbitration  by  the  proper  officials. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  law? — A.  I  think  we  have;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  put  in  force? — A.  I  think  it  was  once  put  in  force  in  some 
difficulty  over  some  public  works  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  beiug 
put  in  force  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  ? — A.  I  think  there  has  been ;  yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  have  been  times  when  it  would  have  been  well? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  coal  miners  apply  to  the  arbitration  laws? — A.  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  have  had  no  application  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  are  referring  to  the  times  of  your  strikes? — A.  I  think 
arbitration  would  have  been  good  then. 

Q.  When  were  these  strikes?— A.  One  was  about  10  years  ago  and  one  was  5  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  arbitration  laws  then?— A.  I  don't  think  so.  Legislation 
regarding  coal  mining  has  been  very  recent  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  your  miners  and  laborers  usually  a  fair  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature  of  the  State? — A.  In  these  last  t\vo  legislatures  they 
have  had  a  very  fair  representation,  and  their  interests  have  been  regarded  very 
closely  and  wisely  by  their  representatives. 

Q.  You  say  the  tendency  to  protect  labor  has  also  improved  in  Utah  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people? — A.  Very  beneficial  effect.  Our 
present  governor  is  everywhere  regarded  as  very  liberal  minded,  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
he  has  always  been  willing  to  attach  his  signature  to  any  bills  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  benefit  of  the  workingman. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  no  miners'  unions  in  Utah? — 
A.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  a  conciliatory  people,  and  the  relations  that  have 
existed  between  employers  and  employee  have  been  very  friendly. 

Q.  Both  sides  have  joined  in  an  effort  for  the  use  of  conciliatory  means,  have 
they? — A.  Yes;  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  I  would  like  to  make — we  have  discussed  it — about 
public  reading  rooms ;  I  think  they  are  very  necessary  and  do  a  power  of  good  in  the 
community.  And  1  would  suggest  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  In  some  cases  it  would 
be  good  and  in  some  cases  it  would  not.  I  think  we  will  gradually  come  to  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  really  fixing  conditions  by  law? — A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  capable  of  enforcement? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  controversy  between  the  employers  and  the  coal  miners  over  the 
question  of  wages.  If  the  men  say  they  must  have  10  cents  increase  per  ton  and  the 
mine  owner  says  that  a  10-cent  increase  per  ton  will  make  the  product  cost  more  than 
it  brings,  and  consequently  he  would  have  to  shut  the  mine  down ;  how  would  you  doj  n 
that  case? — A.  I  think  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  arbitrate.  They  sho  Id 
be  experienced,  broad-minded  men;  men  experienced  in  the  various  phases  of  b  "si- 
ness  in  the  State;  and  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out  all  right.  For  instance,  inuthe 
strike  in  England  I  spoke  about  the  matter  was  submitted.  The  employers  said 
they  could  not  pay  the  wage  demanded  and  the  men  insisted  that  they  could,  and  it 
is  said  the  men  were  out  16  weeks  straight. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  owner  had  shut  down? — A.  Then  they  would  have  inflicted  ;i 
great  injury  on  the  working  people. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  legal  means  of  forcing  them  to  work  their  prop- 
erty?— A.  Not  unless  you  took  it  on  the  Populist  idea  of  having  the  Government 
work  the  mines. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  brought  in  your  arbitration  law  and  asked  the  court  to 
appoint  a  receiver  to  see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  it  at  a  profit? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  it  would  only  be  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  Suppose  he  decided  against  the  men  and  they  said  they  would  not  work  for 
that  price? — A.  The  only  thing  would  be  to  close  down  the  mine. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  enforce  your  arbitration.  I  suppose  you  might  make  a 
provision  that  the  men  must  take  that  or  get  away  from  the  premises? — A.  No;  I 
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would  not  say  that.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  country  are  not  ripe  for  that,  but  I  think  it  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  condition  of  arbitration  by  law.  I  believe  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  telegraph  service  will  also  be  established. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages  ? — A.  I  think 
it  has  done  more  than  all  of  the  economic  measures  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  up  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  has  it  had  to  do  with  wages  in  Utah? — A.  Not  so 
much,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  effectual. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  You  are  very  new  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  where  a  country  first  begins  the  conditions 
betweeu  labor  and  capital  are  always  much  better  than  when  it  gets  older,  on 
account  of  the  supply  and  demand  ? — A.  On  account  of  the  fierce  competition  in  the 
rates  of  wages  of  the  men.  My  views  of  organized  labor  are  that  miners'  unions 
and  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  the  men  and  insure 
them  good  treatment  and  the  respect  that  is  due  them. 

Q.  lu  other  words,  each  miner  is  in  the  nature  of  a  keeper  of  the  interest  of  his 
brother  miner? — A.  Yes;  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Q.  And  they  strike  as  a  body  instead  of  as  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  destroy  one  another  by  competition? — A.  No;  there  is  a  community 
of  interest. 

Q.  You  see  the  miners'  union  of  the  great  East,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
advantages  they  get,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  operators  that  if  they  don  t  treat 
the  miner  fairly  they  must  meet  the  same  thing,  has  had  some  influence  over  them? — 
A.  No,  not  necessarily,  because  these  organizations  don't  extend  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mine  operators  don't  take  notice  of  what  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  great  Eastern  States  are  doing? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  don't 
think  there  are  the  same  effects  or  the  same  results  because  we  are  not  a  part 
of  them;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Don't  they  recognize  that  should  they  not  treat  you  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
miner  is  treated  you  will  demand  it? — A.  I  presume  they  have  that  feeling. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  miners'  wages  there  have  an  influence  all  over  the  United 
States? — A.  Not  so  much  as  would  be  supposed.  In  new  countries  wages  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  in  the  older  settled  countries.  In  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the 
miners'  unions  to  the  miners,  the  benefits  and  powers  are  often  weakened  by  the 
bad  advice  of  leaders  who  are  not  conscientious.  I  don't  think  the  leaders  of  these 
miners'  unions  are  always  conscientious  men,  they  don't  always  give  good  counsel  to 
the  men.  I  have  always  supported  that  contention.  I  think  the  employers  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  employees.  But  generally  the  labor  leaders  are  sagacious,  wise 
men  and  eucourage  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  miners'  unions  if  they  adopt  conciliatory  methods  and 
don't  resort  to  violence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  an  army  of  10,000  men  will  receive  more  respect  than  one  man 
from  an  adversary  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  influence  does  organized  labor  wield  in  the  way  of  education? — A.  It 
has  a  great  influence  because  they  have  frequent  meetings.  I  never  was  a  member 
of  organized  labor  myself,  never  having  lived  in  a  district  where  they  had  labor 
organizations,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  they  receive  counsel  from  straight, 
sober,  honest,  industrious  and  faithful  leaders,  and  such  conduct  can  not  fail  to 
produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

Q.  Visiting  the  meeting  and  taking  part  in  discussions  and  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  is  beneficial  by  giving  them  confidence? — A.  A  very 
great  benefit. 

Q.  Also  teaches  them  that  their  abilities  call  for  better  places  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  employer  for  him  to  have  a  great  army  of  that 
kind  represented  by  a  committee  to  meet  with  him  face  to  face  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems arising? — A.  Th«>  employer  feels  as  his  men  become  better  educated  that  they 
will  be  more  reasonable;  as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  uncertainties 
of  trade,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  for  silver  and  other  metals,  they  will  be  more 
reasonable  and  be  willing  to  work  for  a  wage  satisfactory  to  the  employers  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  they  often  see  injustice  they  can  not  otherwise  see  and  that  the  men 
know  well  themselves? — A.  Yes.  Usually  the  labor  organizations  communicate 
with  the  mine  owners  through  1,  2,  or  3  persons ;  and  these  persons,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  cordially  received  by  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  organizations,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I, judge  also  you  are  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? — A.  Yes;  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Mormon  Church  teaches  that  labor  organizations  are 
dangerous? — A.  I  have  never  heard  such  teachings  from  the  pulpit.  I  occupy  the 
pulpit  myself  very  often  and  I  have  never  received  instructions  from  my  superior 
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officers  to  promulgate  that  doctrine.  On  tlie  one  Land,  many  of  our  people  are 
members  of  labor  organizations,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  United  Work- 
men, and  other  labor  unions.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  say  that  the  Mormon 
Church  teaches  its  members  to  join  them;  I  think  it  preserves  a  strictly  neutral  atti- 
tude. I  may  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  to  teach  and  encour- 
age conciliation  and  arbitration;  in  fact,  many  of  our  elders  have  many  times  lent 
their  services  to  bring  about  a  conciliation  of  these  labor  difficulties. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  testimony  from  you.  I  have  been  informed  on  the  out- 
side, not  before  the  commission,  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  organizations 
of  labor  in  this  State  was  the  antagonism  of  the  church  to  the  organizations. — A.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  the  antagonism  of  the  church  expressed.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  does  not  encourage  its  people  to  .join  labor  organizations,  but  it  teaches 
them  to  use  conciliatory  methods.  Now,  in  Park  City  there  are  not  many  Mormons 
forking  in  the  mines;  perhaps  20  out  of  that  vast  number  there  would  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  Mormons  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  people  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Have  you  anything  else  you  would  like  to  sug- 
gest?— A.  1  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  else  except  to  renew  my  advocacy  of 
the  8-hour  law.  It  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  miners. 

Q  And  there  is  no  particular  effect  on  the  employer? — A.  No.  They  have  not 
expressed  dissatisfaction  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  great  benefit  to  the  race? — A.  Yes;  to  the  race.  That  is  very  well 
expressed.  They  have  more  time  to  themselves,  more  time  with  their  families,  and 
to  improve  their  minds. 

Q.  Also  keeps  up  their  muscular  and  physical  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  ?  If  so,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. — A.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  that  I  know  of,  except  to  say  that  the  miners  are  very  well 
pleased  at  the  appointment  of  this  industrial  commission;  they  feel  that  their  inter- 
ests are  being  looked  after  and  that  the  Government  has  evinced  a  desire  to  learn  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  have  evidently  had  a  large  experience  in  this  State. 
You  say  you  were  in  the  legislature.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  there  is  no  inspec- 
tion system  for  the  metalliferous  mines  in  this  State? — A.  When  I  was  in  the  legis- 
lature there  was  a  bill  introduced.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mines  and  mining 
committee,  and  we  held  frequent  conferences.  We  requested  the  mine  owners  of  the 
State  to  appear  before  us  and  express  their  views,  and  the  preponderance  of  feeling 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  that  the  measure  was  ill  advised  and  a  little  premature. 

Q.  A  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  operators? — A.  Yes,  and  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  miners.  The  difficulties,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  these:  The  larger  mines  are 
very  well  ventilated ;  it  is  only  the  smaller  mines  that  need  ventilation  and  these 
are  usually  mines  worked  by  prospectors  and  only  the  beginnings  of  other  Ontarios 
and  other  Silver  Kings. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  In  other  words,  the  beginning  of  great  mines? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  If  the  great  mines  are  well  guarded  in  that  way,  could 
there  have  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  operators  to  have  an  inspection  law 
enacted? — A.  Many  of  the  mine  operators  expressed  their  fears  that  this  law  would 
be  used  as  a  cloak  for  mining  men  to  get  down  in  the  silver  mines  and  learn  their 
actual  condition  in  order  to  make  money  on  the  stocks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  well-grounded  fear  or  a  subterfuge? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say.  I  can  simply  say  that  was  the  preponderance  of  feeling. 

Q.  You  had  an  opinioj  on  the  subject  yourself  as  chairman? — A.  Yes;  I  had  an 
opinion.  I  think  it  was  not  grounded  on  reason.  We  gave  them  the  fullest  liberty 
to  speak  on  the  subject  and  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  20.  I  remember 
I  spoke  against  it  myself  because  I  felt  that  the  bill  was  not  the  proper  kind.  It 
would  not  have  remedied  the  evil  for  which  it  was  intended,  although  we  certainly 
need  a  law  providing  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  silver  mines  to  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  ventilation  as  it  is  for  the 
coal  mines,  and  the  silver  miners  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  law. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  State  is  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  metalliferous 
miners? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  conclusion  that  would  be  reached  from  your  statement. — A.  I  think 
I  said  the  silver  mines  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law,  but  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  feeling  was  that  the  measure  was  ill  advised  and  premature  and  I  thought 
then  it  was  not  just  the  kind  of  a  measure  to  reach  the  fault  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Q.  Do  you  hope  for  the  enactment  of  some  such  a  law  in  the  future? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  think  the  silver  miners  should  be  protected. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  coal  mining  business  in  Utah  about  20  years? — A.  About 
15  years. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  paid  15  years  ago? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miners  get  paid  by  the  ton.  In 
some  of  the  mines  now  they  get  paid  by  the  t<m  and  in  others  they  get  paid  by  the  day. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  difference  between  wages  now  and  15  years  ago? — A.  There  is 
considerable  difference,  so  the  miners  think. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  difference  in  the  work  you  followed  around  the 
mines? — A.  Yes;  the  coal-mine  owners  got  a  better  price  for  their  coal  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  other  distributing  points  15  years  ago  than  they  get  now  and  they  could 
pay  their  miners  more  then  per  ton.  The  price  has  fallen.  At  one  of  the  mines 
there  we  sell  our  coal  right  on  the  cars  for  $2  per  ton,  and  it  costs  about  $1.25  per 
ton  to  mine  that  coal  and  put  it  through  the  screens  and  into  the  railroad  cars, 
which  leaves  a  margin  of  only  75  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  margin,  is  it  not? — A.  Then  they  must  pay  other  incidental 
expenses  not  counted  in;  that  leaves  a  small  margin. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  compare  with  20  years  ago? — A.  It  is  much  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  has  kept  pace  with  the  decrease  in  wages?— A. 
No ;  I  should  say  not.  I  think  the  wages  have  gone  down  and  also  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  not  kept  pace? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  slack  there  is  in  a  ton  of  coal,  on  the  average? — A. 
Well,  it  depends  on  the  various  mines;  about  one-third. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Now,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  ventilating 
metalliferous  mines,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  owner  does  not  ventilate  the 
mine  he  is  the  loser,  because  the  smoke  will  not  clear  up  so  that  the  men  can  work? 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  many  times  when  men 
are  employed  rather  than  lose  their  positions  they  will  work  in  the  smoke  and  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  very  nature  of  metalliferous  mines  they  are  different 
from  coal  mines:  that  is,  they  usually  get  ventilation  through  shafts  and  tunnels 
from  the  surface? — A.  Yes;  a  silver  mine  is  usually  ventilated  by  machinery  from  the 
top  and  their  various  tunnels,  but  with  coal  mines  it  is  different. 

Q.  And  the  air  drills  that  are  in  use  generally  take  the  air  right  in  ? — A.  You  mean 
the  Burley  drill  in  the  metalliferous  mines.  The  air  is  furnished  by  machinery  at 
the  top. 

Q.  That  ventilates,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  it  furnishes  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  air.  I  have  not  worked  in  silver  mines,  consequently  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  that  question. 

Q.  The  larger  the  mine  the  better  the  ventilation.  Is  not  that  usually  the  case? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  larger  the  coal  mines  the  better  the  ventilation,  and  silver  mines  probably 
the  same? — A.  Yes. 

There  is  a  little  error  I  made  in  my  testimony.  I  stated  the  mine  owners  expressed 
the  fear  that  this  law  would  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  men  to  learn  of  the  resources  of 
the  mine  in  order  to  make  money  selling  stocks.  I  will  withdraw  that.  I  find  it 
was  another  bill.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  the  inspection  of  the 
mine  by  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  the  mine  owners  thought  it  would  be 
vised  as  a  cloak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  They  didn't  fear  that  an  inspector  for  the  State  would  give 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockbrokers? — A.  No;  it  was  another  bill  I  had 
in  mind.  They  thought  it  was  ill-advised  and  premature,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  bill. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  August  5,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  G.  SHARP, 

Superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharp  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  mining  conditions  in  Utah: 

Q.  (By  Representative  BELL.)  Please  state  your  name. — A.  William  G.  Sharp; 
residence,  Salt  Lake  City.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  coal-mining  industries  of  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  area  of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Utah?— A.  I  think  at 
least  2,000  square  miles. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  has  been  opened?— A.  Perhaps  4  or  5  square  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  remainder  accessible  to  railroads  at  this  time? — A.  Not  without  building 
branches ;  not  all  of  it.  It  re  fairly  accessible,  but  we  need  extensions  of  present  rail- 
road systems  to  reach  the  available  working  places. 
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Q.  Your  coal  is  bituminous,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  anthracite? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  production  per  annum? — A.  Last  year  it  was  about 
600,000  tons. 

Q.  How  does  the  quality  of  your  coal  compare  with  the  better  quality  of  the 
Pennsylvania? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  compares  very  favorably. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  coal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coking  coal? — A.  We  have  some  coking  coal;  not  as  good  coking 
coal  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  have  opened  up.  There  may 
be  some  that  is  not  yet  opened  up. 

Q.  All  of  your  fields  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested? — A.  Our  coals  are  very 
similar  to  the  Colorado  coal  and  our  Castle  Gate  coal  is  very  similar  to  the  Canyon 
City  coal,  which  is  considered  a  very  good  coal,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  your  markets  for  coal  in  this  field? — A.  Our  markets  are  with 
the  railroads,  and  for  steam  making  and  domestic  use  in  Utah.  We  also  ship  some 
coal  to  California,  and  we  furnish  some  railroads  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  first-class  steam  coal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  surplus  in  the  product  of  coal  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  product  limited  to  the  demands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mine  ahead  of  the  demand  at  all? — A.  No;  we  put  in  a  little  surplus 
coal,  and  the  railroad  companies  do  also  in  the  summer  time,  but  not  more  than  30 
days'  supply  of  either  commercial  or  railroad  coal.  We  believe  this  character  of 
coal  is  liable  to  slack  if  we  get  it  out  in  great  quantities;  so  that  the  method  is 
this:  In  the  winter  time  we  aim  to  mine  enough  to  supply  the  demand;  in  the 
summer  time,  especially  in  the  very  warm  weather,  the  men  put  in  3  or  4  days  per 
week,  depending  upon  the  demand;  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  in  the  summer 
time  go  to  work  on  their  farms  or  in  other  capacities. 

Q.  What  is  the  probability  of  an  increased  market  for  your  coal? — A.  Our  chief 
possibility  for  an  increase  is  in  the  markets  of  California  and  the  railroads  west  of 
here  and  a  growing  consumption  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  is  your  chief  competing  point? — A.  Wyoming. 

Q.  How  does  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  coal  mining  compare  with  the  time 
when  you  began  mining  some  15  years  ago?  Has  it  increased  materially? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  think  it  has  increased  five  times.  There  is  five  times  as  much  of  each,  both 
capital  and  labor,  engaged  in  the  business  to-day. 

Q.  Is  the  business  as  remunerative  to-day  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  conditions  of  labor  to-day  as  well,  and  is  it  just  as  well  paid  to-day, 
as  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  men  employed  in  coal  mining  to-day  compare  with 
10  years  ago;  greater  or  less?— A.  I  should  say  there  are  three  times  as  many  men 
employed  in  coal  mining  to-day  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  the  price  of  the  product  compared  with  past  years?— A.  Prices  have 
decreased. 

(j.  And  the  cost  of  transportation* — A.  Transportation  cost  has  decreased. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  decrease,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  the  laborer,  or  the 
consumer? — A.  It  redounds  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  coal  mining  generally  as  it  affects 
both  capital  and  labor;  that  is,  is  it  prosperous? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  prosperous. 

Q.  Is  it  more  prosperous  than  formerly  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  prospects  for  the  future? — A.  I  look  fora 
steady  increase;  not  a  rapid  increase,  but  a  steady  one. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  for  mining  coal  compare  with  the  prices  paid  in  the  Eastern 
States? — A.  The  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  are  about  the  same 
as  they  are  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  it  mined  by  the  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  earnings  of  the  wage  worker? — A.  They  are  a  little  higher  than 
in  the  East. 

Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  the  East? — A.  It  is  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Beef  higher? — A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  mining  camps,  though  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  beef  in  the  Eastern  coal-mining  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  cost  of  flour  compares  with  the  Eastern  markets? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  savings  of  the  economical  mine  worker  in 
Utah  as  compared  with  the  other  States;  whether  they  are  about  the  same  or  greater 
or  less? — A.  1  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  greater  saving  here,  for  this  reason  :  Our 
coal-mining  prices  are  necessarily  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  generally  in  silver  and  gold  mining  camps.  If  our  coal  miners  did  not  get 
good  wages,  they  could  go  to  the  silver  and  gold  camps,  so  that  our  prices  are,  as  I 
say,  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  prices  paid  for  metalliferous  mining. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  higher  price  in  the  other  industries-has  its  influence  upon  your 
industry? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  general  condition  of  labor  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  Utah? — A.  I  should  say  it  is  prosperous  and  well  paid  now. 

Q.  And  probably  better  than  in  the  Eastern  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  average  earnings  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
mines? — A.  About  $2.50  per  day.  I  have  hero  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings 
for  1  month  during  the  past  season.  This  statement  gives  the  actual  figures  from 
the  books,  showing  the  average  earnings  of  men  employed  at  Winter  Quarters  mine 
during  the  month  of  February  of  this  year.  The  earnings,  after  the  deduction  for 
powder,  oil,  fuse,  blacksmithing,  and  doctor,  were  $2.65  per  day  per  shift  of  8  hours. 

Q.  Is  this  mine  worked  by  the  contract  system  and  do  some  men  make  more  than 
others? — A.  Yes;  some  men  make  over  $4  per  shift.  Thirteen  miners  averaged  $3.25 
per  shift,  and  the  next  highest  20,  $3.08  per  shift ;  the  30  next  highest  averaged  $2.94 
per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged  $2.62  per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged 
$2.59  per  shift. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  drivers  and  outside  men? — A.  Pay  drivers  $2.50  per  day 
and  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries  of  your 
State? — A.  The  wages  of  men  working  underground  are  about  the  same  as  paid  in 
the  silver  mines  in  Utah.  The  wages  of  outside  men,  20  cents  per  hour,  I  think  are 
rather  beyond  the  wages  paid  for  common  labor  throughout  Utah. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  mining  laborers  are  really  getting  the  top  wages? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  occupation  healthy  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  not 
unhealthy.  It  is  hard  work,  and  of  course  it  is  not  as  healthy  as  work  outside. 

Q.  Are  your  mines  generally  well  ventilated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  sickness? — A.  No;  no  more  than  you  would  find  in  the 
average  towns  of  the  same  size  as  ours. 

Q.  About  how  many  days,  under  favorable  conditions,  do  miners  average  per 
month  when  you  are  working  at  full  speed  ? — A.  In  the  winter  time  they  average  24 
and  25  days.  They  average  that  8  or  9  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  The  men  stand  up  under  that  without  difficulty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  work  Sundays,  or  do  they  lay  off? — A.  The  custom  is  to  lay  oft'  Sunday. 
When  very  much  crowded  we  have  to  work  some  Sundays. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  mine  owners  generally,  and  operators,  to  observe  Sunday 
unless  some  exceptional  condition  arises? — A.  It  is  our  policy. 

Q.  How  does  that  work,  in  your  judgment! — A.  Very  well;  works  better  than  to 
try  to  work  Sunday. 

Q.  You  think  they  should  have  a  relaxation  of  at  least  1  day  in  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  8-hour  shift ;  how  long  haA7e  you  been  pursuing  that  policy  ? — 
A.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  In  1896,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  that  law,  of  its  operation? — A.  With  us  it  has  not  made  much  difference,  as  our 
labor  is  mostly  all  by  contract,  by  the  tori.  It  has  not  made  so  much  difference  in 
coal  mining  as  it  has  in  other  mining  enterprises;  that  is,  we  have  continued  to 
pay  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8  hour  law  as  we*  did  under  the  10-hour  law. 
In  dead  work  we  went  on  for  a  time  paying  the  same  rate  per  hour  that  we  did  under 
the  10-hour  law.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  for  8  hours  as  we  did  for  10  hours, 
in  order  to  get  men  enough.  That  has  been  one  of  the  disadvantages.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  we  get  only  8  hours  out  of  our  plant  instead  of  10  hours. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  your  machinery? — A.  Yes;  and  the  capacit>  of  the  mine.  I 
should  think,  however,  that  disadvantage  has  been  overcome  by  extra  appliances, 
and  time  saved,  so  that  we  are  not  at  much  disadvantage. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  you  noticed  on  the  men  working  on  the  8-hour  sys- 
tem; how  has  it  affected  the  miner? — A.  Our  miners  working  by  the  ton  seem  to 
produce  as  much  under  the  8-hour  workday  as  they  did  under  the  10.  They  seem 
to  work  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  That  is,  they  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  expend  their  energy  in  a  shorter  period? — A.  Yes.  He  starts  in  with  an 
8-hour  stroke,  and  the  company  is  also  obliged  to  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke  to 
furnish  them  with  cars,  so  they  earn  just  about  as  much  with  us  under  the  8-hour 
shift  as  under  the  10. 

Q.  Do  you  work  three  shifts  or  only  two? — A.  We  work  only  one. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  8-hour  workday  here  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
both  operator  and  miner? — A.  In  coal  mining  I  should  say  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
workers  and  is  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  operator. 

Q.  Has  it  caused  the  employment  of  any  more  men  to  make  the  same  produc- 
tion?— A.  Not  in  men  working  by  the  ton,  but  it  has  caused  the  employment  of  more 
drivers  and  men  working  by  the  day,  timbermen,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  miners  generally  spend  their  extra  time;  that  is,  after  the  8  hours 
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that  they  work? — A.  Just  about  as  they  did  after  their  10  hours'  work.  They  go 
home  and  get  cleaned  up. 

Q.  Have  they  any  inclination  to  read  or  try  to  improve  their  intellectual  or  social 
condition?— A.  Yes;  there  is  some  inclination  that  way.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  one  of  our  mines  have  a  lodge  and  library. 

Q.  They  patronize  it,  do  they? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  as  compared  with  10  years  ago  ?  Do  they  remain  about  stationary 
or  are  they  inclined  to  improve? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  inclined  lo  build  homes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  effect  of  i'ainilies  and  home  life  on  the  employees — bene- 
ficial?— A.  Yes;  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  that  the  coal  miners  in  the  Eastern  mines  are  very 
generally  organized  into  what  is  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  How 
do  you  .account  for  the  failure  to  organize  in  this  part  of  the  country? — A.  They  do 
organize;  the  ones  with  us  did. 

Q.  They  have  been  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reason  of  their  abandoning  it? — A.  About  the  first 
thing  they  did  when  they  were  organized  was  to  try  to  have  one  of  our  foremen 
removed.  They  tried  to  do  it  in  this  way — to  get  the  foreman  to  accept  a  bribe  and 
let  one  man  take  another  man  with  him  to  work — a  man  that  was  outside.  The  fore- 
man didn't  accept  the  bribe,  but  discharged  the  man.  The  mine- workers'  committee 
asked  to  have  the  man  reinstated,  which  the  company  refused.  Then  they  wrote  to 
the  united  mine  workers'  head  lodge  in  Denver,  asking  them  to  take  up  the  question, 
and  they  told  them  the  company  was  right  and  the  miners  were  wrong,  and  they 
declined  to  take  any  hand  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  disbanded. 

Q.  Then  the  head  of  the  organization  decided  their  claim  was  not  well  founded? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  settled  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  among  the  miners  in  Utah  about  any  unneces- 
sary hardships  being  put  upon  them? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  you  understand,  they  are  satisfied?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  that  not  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  lack  of  organization — the  fact 
that  they  have  found  that  they  can  work  in  harmony  without  an  organization? — A. 
I  think  that  is  principally  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  serious  strike  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  During  15  years? — A.  There  was  one  strike.  It  was  not  against  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company;  it  was  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Decrease  of  wages. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  settled  ? — A.  Men  accepted  the  decrease. 

Q.  What  methods  were  used  in  that  strike — any  violent  methods? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  peaceable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  no  violence  among  the  coal  miners  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  mines  taxed? — A.  Taxed  $20  per  acre  for  the  coal  lands. 

Q.  And  the  improvements;  are  they  taxed ? — A.  The  net  product  is  taxed. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taxes  on  other  property  in  Utah? — A.  I  think 
it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  among  the  mine  owners  about  tax  discrimination  of  any 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  fairness  of  that  method;  the  taxing  of  mines  a 
nominal  value  on  the  land  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  then  upon  the  net 
output? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  a  discrimination  against  mines  to  tax  the  net 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  taxable  value  of  the  land,  so 
that  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Probably  the  best  way  that  legislators  have  been  able  to  evolve  up  to  this 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  serious  objection  raised  by  coal-mine  operators  to  paying  that 
double  tax  on  their  lands  and  property,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  there  is  no 
objection  now.  I  believe  the  proposition  of  taxing  the  net  proceeds  of  mines  was 
opposed  by  mine  owners  generally,  but  they  have  made  no  objection  since  the  law 
has  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvement  upon  that  method? — A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  solve  with  equal  justice  to  all  lines  of  prop- 
erty?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  mine-inspection  law  in  this  State,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

C^.  Is  that  executed? — A.  We  have  a  mine  inspector. 

Q.  Is  inspection  satisfactorily  and  fairly  done? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  slackness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Any  complaint  from  the  mine  owners  about  his  executing  his  duties? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  mines  ventilated,  generally;  that  is,  are  they  well  ventilated? — 
A.  Yes,  they  are  well  ventilated. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer,  that  the 
mine  should  be  kept  well  ventilated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  screen  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  screens  here  are  regulated  by  the  mine  owners?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  miners  of  Utah  or  complaint  from  them 
about  unjust  screen  systems? — A.  Well,  no.  Last  winter  we  had  a  request  for  a 
test  of  the  screens  and  the  weighing,  etc.,  but  not  a  complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  test? — A.  We  offered  to  make  the  test,  asking  the  miners  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  test,  and  we  on  our  part  to  agree,  and  they 
decided  not  to  ask  for  a  test. 

Q.  They  became  satisfied,  then,  as  you  understand  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  general  custom  of  screening  coal  fair  to  both  miner  and  mine  owner? — 
A.  It  is.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made  a  test  to  learn  the  average  amount  of 
screenings  taken  out  by  the  screen.  We  found  that  to  be  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight;  so  we  now  weigh  on  top  and  deduct  that  percentage,  which  eliminates 
any  unfairness. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  operators  generally,  where  the  men  are  not  organized, 
to  receive  representatives  of  the  men  and  confer  with  them  ? — A.  That  is  our  custom. 

Q.  And  use  conciliatory  means  to  reach  agreements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  you  have  been  able  to  do  this  without  any  organization  of  the 
men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  store-order  system  to  any  extent  here  in  the  coal  mines  ? — A.  Yes, 
we  have  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  store-order  system  conducted  in  Utah? — A.  At  our  mines  there  is  a 
store  company ;  a  separate  corporation  from  the  coal  company.  The  coal  company 
issues  credit  slips  to  the  miners,  and  with  these  slips  they  can  go  in  the  store  and 
make  their  purchases. 

Q.  They  can  buy  their  powder,  tools,  and  supplies  at  the  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  issued  to  any  other  store  but  the  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  can  they  buy  as  cheaply  there  as  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  if  not,  they  can 
go  elsewhere. 

Q.  They  are  not  required  to  purchase  there? — A.  No. 

Q-  Are  there  any  discriminations  against  the  men  if  they  fail  to  patronize  the 
store? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  notice  taken  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  required  to  go  to  that  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  overcharged  there  and  they  make  no  complaints  about  the 
store? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  many  of  your  miners  get  ahead  so  that  they  have  cash? — A.  Yes, 
many  of  them. 

Q.  And  they  get  ahead  with  that  scale  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  spend  their  cash  at  the  company  store  as  freely  as  they  do  at  the  other 
stores? — A.  I  think  they  do,  more  freely. 

Q.  And  they  are  inclined  to  trade  there  as  well  when  they  have  cash  as  when  they 
have  scrip  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  inducement  except  good  treatment  to  influence  their  trade? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boarding  houses? — A.  Yes;  at  one  mine  we  have  a  boarding 
house. 

Q.  Are  the  men  required  to  board  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  can  board  anywhere  they  please? — A.  The  boarding  house  was  a  neces- 
sity on  our  part.  i 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  hospital  and  medical  department? — A.  We  require  them 
to  pay  $1 — married  men  $1  and  single  men  50  cents  per  month. 

Q.  Does  the  doctor  treat  the  families  of  the  married  men? — A.  Yes,  and  furnishes 
them  with  medicine. 

Q.  Do  the  men  have  anything  to  say  about  the  selection  of  the  doctor;  are  they 
consulted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  raised  any  objection  to  the  physician  you  employ? — A.  Yes. 
We  allowed  them  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  doctor  and  their  selection  has  gen- 
erally proved  unsatisfactory  to  both  them  and  to  us. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  satisfied  with  the  man  you  select? — A.  They  have  been  for 
the  past  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system? — A.  I 
think  the  men  could  not  procure  the  services  of  a  doctor,  and  get  medicine  and 
hospital  treatment  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury  as  cheaply  by  any  other  system. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  a  physician  would  treat  100  men  cheaper  than  he 
would  agree  to  treat  each  one  separately,  when  he  has  the  assurance  that  he  is  to 
treat  them  all  instead  of  one  singly? — A.  I  think  he  would  charge  more  singly. 
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Q.  And  that  hetreats  them  as  a  body  much  cheaper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  acquiesce  in  this? — A.   Yes. 

Q-  Is  it  your  judgment  that  upon  a  majority  vote  a  decided  majority  would  vote 
in  favor  of  the  system  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  an  irritant  in  your  business  in  any  way? — A.  No  it  has  not. 

Q.  About  what  do  your  men  have  to  pay  for  board  ? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  cost  a  man  with  a  family;  are  you  aware  of  the  cost  where 
the  wives  do  their  own  cooking? — A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  from  $1  to 
$2  per  day. 

Q.  Is  the  price  at  your  boarding  house  about  the  same  as  is  charged  at  other 
boarding  houses  at  the  same  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fare  is  equally  as  good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  give  the  men  some  voice  in  the 
place  where  they  shall  board,  stores  where  they  shall  trade,  and  all  these  little 
things,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  harmony  and  keep  down  differences? — A. 
Yes;  not  to  do  it  would  create  antagonism. 

Q.  Even  though  the  conditions  would  be  no  better  after  you  had  consulted  them  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Xow,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  great  coal-mining  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  all  through  the  coal-rnining  communities,  that  the 
miners  are  organized  and  the  operators  are  organized,  and  that  in  recent  years  they 
have  coino  together,  through  their  representatives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
have  entered  into  written  contracts  by  which  they  agree  to  be  bound  for  a  certain 
period ;  they  express  all  the  conditions  and  are  operating  now  in  that  way  in  all  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  throughout  the  East,  and  we  are  told  that  is  the  most  satis- 
factory condition  that  they  have  ever  had;  and  that  the  managers  of  the  unions, 
where  they  found  the  men  indisposed  to  keep  the  contract  to  the  letter,  are  right 
there  insisting  that  they  do  it;  and  it  is  said  that  they  now  have  the  most  satisfac- 
tory condition  they  ever  had ;  that,  by  agreement,  the  8- hour  law  has  been  adopted  by 
both  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 
ers. What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the  men  an  opportunity 
to  talk  over  the  wage  scale  and  adjust  general  conditions,  and  allowing  them  to 
understand  that  they  have  some  voice  in  it ;  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  better  feeling? — A.  They  always  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  it. 

Q.  Out  here,  as  I  understand,  you  have  conferred  with  them  without  an  organiza- 
tion and  without  a  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  your  treatment  has  been  so  liberal  with  them  that 
they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  organize? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  met  them  face  to  face  and  conferred  with  them? — A.  That  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  particular  opposition  here  to  unions? — A.  We  prefer 
not  to  have  them. 

Q.  Though  you  have  not  discriminated,  have  you? — A.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  We  have  had  no  chance  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  many  of  your  men  have  their  farms  and  own  their 
homes  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  your  institution,  or  want  to  be, 
as  permanent  employees,  has  anything  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  usual  organiza- 
tion?— A.  That  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  And  you  don't  get  so  many  of  the  floating  miners  as  some  of  the  other  camps? — 
A.  No ;  not  as  many  as  some  camps ;  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  your  mining  community  materially  different  from  those  of  Colorado  or  Wyo- 
ming?— A.  There  are  perhaps  more  men  here  who  have  farms,  on  which  they  work 
during  the  summer  time,  than  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 

Q.  By  reason  of  that  you  don't  hold  many  men  around  your  mines  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  to  get  just  a  few  days'  work  in  the  week  in  the  mine? — A.  We  don't 
hold  any  that  w«  can  induce  to  go  to  some  other  occupation  when  the  work  gets 
slack. 

Q.  Many  of  your  miners  having  farms  to  go  to  in  the  summer,  it  is  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  to  be  let  out  in  the  summer? — A.  No,  not  to  those  who  have  farms. 
They  would  go  away,  I  think,  even  if  the  coal  mine  was  working. 

Q.  That  should  give  your  coal  miners  an  advantage  over  the  coal  miners  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  that  is  defective  in  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  or  of  the  State*  of  Utah,  or  oppressive  to  either  capital  or  labor 
invested  in  mining,  or  anything  that  should  be  remedied? — A.  No;  I  see  things  that 
are  unnecessary,  but  nothing  that  is  oppressive. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  your  mind  that  should  be  enacted  into  a  statute! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  would  r-onsider  upon  the  whole  that  the  mining  conditions  of  Utah 
are  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  coal  viens  in  Utah?— A.  The 
Castle  Gate  mine  vein  averages  5£  feet  thick.  At  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  the  aver- 
age thickness  is  about  11  i'eet.  We  have  another  mine  where  the  vein  is  14  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  Union  Pacific  coal  mine  it  is  28  feet  thick. 

Q.  No  veins  thicker  than  28  feet? — A.  None  that  are  worked.  There  are  some 
veins  that  are  thicker. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  business  15  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  compensation  of  the  miners  15  years  ago  compares 
with  the  compensation  to-day? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices 
of  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Not  to  exceed  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  of  10  or  12  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  that  time?  Can  a  coal  miner  buy  as  much  or  more  with  what  he  receives 
to-day  than  he  could  with  the  wages  of  15  years  ago  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  he 
can  buy  fully  as  much. 

Q.  So  that  he  is  really  receiving  as  good  compensation  to-day  as  he  did  15  years 
ago? — A.  I  should  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  .And  can  save  as  much  money  out  of  his  wages  as  he  could  at  that  time? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  miners  working  by  contract.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — A. 
They  work  by  the  ton ;  they  get  so  much  per  ton,  and  their  wages  depend  upon  the 
number  of  tons  they  get  out. 

Q.  They  don't  contract  to  get  out  so  many  tons  per  day  or  per  month? — A.  No, 
they  don't  contract  at  all ;  but  we  pay  them  so  much  per  ton  for  all  they  get  out. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  contract  work? — A.  Yes;  as  distinguished  from  time  work, 
from  payment  by  the  day. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  people  any  stock  in  your  company  or  any  interest  in 
your  mines? — A.  Some  of  the  owners  of  the  railroad  own  stock  in  the  coal  company. 

Q.  In  your  coal  company  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  railroad  over  which  you  ship  your  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  some  mines  in  the  State  in  operation  in  which  the  railroad  company 
has  no  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ? — A.  The  mines  at  Coalville  are  the  only  ones,  I  believe. 

Q.  Does  your  company  enjoy  any  peculiar  transportation  advantages  because  of 
the  connection  of  the  railroad  people  with  your  mine? — A.  No;  we  have  to  pay  the 
tariff  rate  that  is  open  to  everyone  else. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rebates  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  advantages  that  are  not  open  to  any  shipper? — A.  I  would  say  this,  there  are 
sometimes  special  rates  made  to  reach  a  certain  business ;  for  instance,  to  supply 
other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories  there  are  sometimes  special 
rates  made  which  would  be  less  than  the  local  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  a  rebate  system  existing  in  Utah? — A.  No;  I  know  of  no 
system  of  rebates.  I  have  known  of  rebates  having  been  made  for  various  reasons; 
however,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  For  whose  benefit? — A.  For  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  ns  an  explanation  of  that? — A.  For  instance,  for  a  shortage  on 
weight  or  for  inferiority  in  coal  or  for  some  special  contract;  to  fill  some  special 
contract. 

Q.  Have  you  independent  mines,  or  those  which  have  no  connection  with  railroads, 
that  have  ever  complained  that  special  favors  had  been  given  to  the  mines  in  which 
the  railroad  people  were  interested? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  workers  in  the  mines  average  24  or  25  days  in  the  month  for 
9  months  in  the  year;  can  you  state  why  the  average  fails  for  the  other  3  months? — 
A.  The  consumption  fails  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  That  gives  the  farmers  who  work  in  the  mines  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
their  farms  to  work  at  that  season  of  the  year? — A.  Yes.  Often  there  is  this  falling 
off,  but  it  does  not  leave  full  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  miners. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  your  mines  are  farmers  during  the  3 
months  you  speak  of? — A.  I  think  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  expert  miners? — A.  Yes;  they  are  more  expert  at  mining,  perhaps, 
than  at  farming. 

Q.  Those  who  are  miners  who  have  gone  to  farming  are  more  frequent  than  farm, 
ers  who  have  gone  to  mining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  payments,  monthly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  satisfied  with  monthly  payments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  month  do  you  pay  them? — A.  About  the  20th. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  45  days  behind  when  paid;  they  have  45  days  work  in? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  paid  for  30  of  them? — A.  Yes.  They  are  paid  on  the  20th  of  this 
month,  for  instance,  for  last  month's  work. 
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Q.  If  a  miner  should  start  to  work  for  you  he  would  have  to  work  50  days  before 
he  received  his  pay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  something  of  a  hardship  on  the  miners;  does  it  not  naturally  force 
them  on  the  credit  system  for  their  living  supplies? — A,  Yes,  it  probably  does. 
They  are  enabled  to  get  what  they  want  without  paying  for  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  ditticult  matter  or  more  expensive  to  pay  the  miners  the  same 
month,  as  is  the  case  in  some  sections? — A.  It  would  be  some  expense. 

Q.  Simply  clerical  expense? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  prefer  that  your  employees  should  not  be  members  of  organized 
labor? — A.  Because  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  men  themselves  than  with  organi- 
zations. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  not  then  be  dealing  with  them  if  they  were  organized  and 
sent  their  representatives  to  you  ? — A.  1  think  by  the  present  method  I  deal  more 
directly  with  the  men  and  their  grievances  than  I  would  through  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  feel  as  free  and  independent  to  express  their  grievances  as 
they  would  if  they  were  organized  and  sent  representatives  to  you  to  speak  for 
them? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organization  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  working  men,  gener- 
ally speaking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  belief? — A.  I  think  it  leads  to  more  strikes 
than  without  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  printers  in  Salt  Lake  City  are  organized  into  a  union? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  strike  in  recent  years  among  the  printers  of  Salt  Lake 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  trade  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  Not  to  amount  to  anything;  no. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  state? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  coal-mining 
business  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. — A.  I  think  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  in  Utah  for  both  miners  and  operators. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  employees  are  foreigners? — A  1  think  at  Castle  Gate 
mine,  where  we  employ  350  men,  fully  half  of  them  are  Italians.  At  Winter  Quarters 
mine  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  them  are  Finlanders.  Tin-re  are  no  Italians  at  Winter 
Quarters  mine. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  miners  at  this  mine  where  50  per  cent  are  Italians  are 
American  born? — A.  I  think  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  that  hold  good  in  the  other  mine? — A.  Yes;  just  about. 

Q.  And  are  many  of  that  20  or  25  per  cent  the  sons  of  foreigners? — A.  Yes;  the 
most  of  them. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  R.  C.  LUTHER, 

General  Superintendent,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  in.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Pottsville,  Pa.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  address? — 
A.  R.  C.  Luther,  Pottsville/Pa. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  briefly  the  nature  of  the  business  of  this 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A.  Mining  and  shipping  coal — 
anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Where  is  the  property  of  this  coal  company  located? — A.  In  Schuylkill,  North- 
umberland, and  a  part  of  Columbia  counties. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  company? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  that 
exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  property  that  is 
owned  by  this  company? — A.  The  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  anthracite  region,  of  which  about  100,000  acres  are  coal  land.  The  bal- 
ance was  originally  timber,  and  is  still  partly  timber,  but  not  mineral. 

Q.  What  other  property  is  owned  by  this  company? — A.  Nothing  but  the  improve- 
ments and  the  developments  of  the  property. 

Q.  The  improvements  that  go  in  connection  with  this  mining  business? — A  Yes. 
Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  from  my  end  of  it,  whch  is  simply  the  mining 
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department,  confined  to  the  region.  We  may  have  other  property  elsewhere  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Q.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  information,  at  any  rate,  you  can  tell  us  something 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  company  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  or  to  the  parent  company,  or  both  of  them. — A.  If  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, the  Reading  Company  is  the  holder  and  owner  of  all  property,  stock,  etc.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  and  I  understand  it  is  also 
the  owner  and  holder  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  In  both  these  cases  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  entire  stock  of  these  com- 
panies?— A.  Owns  the  stock;  yes. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances,  then,  I  suppose  this  Reading  Company  elects  the 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad?— A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  So  that  the  work  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  mining  company  runs  together  in 
harmony  on  account  of  the  joint  control  of  them? — A.  They  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Q.  The  same  company,  the  Reading  Company,  is,  of  course,  the  one  company  that 
owns  all  of  the  stock  of  both  of  the  separate  companies;  so  that  while  the  two 
companies  themselves  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  their  organization,  "we 
might  say  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Would  you  assume,  then,  that  while  the  companies  are  independent  their 
business  is  run  in  harmony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  joint  interests  all  the  way  through? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  output  of  your  company? — A.  Last  year  the  output  was 
about  7,500,000  tons. 

Q.  Has  that  varied  materially  during  the  last  2,  3, 4,  or  5  years? — A.  About  500,000 
tons  less  than  the  year  previous. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  that? — A.  The  year  before  that  it  was  probably  the  same. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  is  that? — A.  The  statements 
show  that  to  be  about  204  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  No;  I  am  wrong  about  that. 
I  am  giving  you  the  shipments  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  alone — the  shipments 
over  the  Reading  Railway — there  are  individual  operators  shipping  as  well.  I 
should  judge  that  the  actual  output  of  the  company's  mines  would  be  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  And  you  ship  about  21  per  cent  of  all  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading? — A. 
No;  of  the  total  shipment  of  the  whole  anthracite  region. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  shipment  over  the  Reading  does  your  company  have? — 
A.  Of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  about  85  per  cent  when  we  are  running  full; 
less  when  we  are  running  short  time,  because  individual  operators  then  ship  more. 

Q.  During  the  last  2  or  3  years  how  much  of  the  time  have  you  been  running  full? — 
A.  Well,  not  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Last  year  we  ran  full  from,  I  think,  about 
August  until  about  January.  I  was  in  Europe  most  of  that  time,  and  I  am  a  little 
rusty  on  that.  I  think  we  started  in  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  August  and  ran 
full  until  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Q.  Then  from  that  time  on? — A.  From  that  time  on  we  have  been  running  broken 
time — winter  time — 3,  4,  5  days  a  week;  just  as  the  demand  required  it.« 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)     What  is  fall  time? — A.  Six  days  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  days? — A.  Full  time  would  be  with  us  10  hours;  that  is 
what  we  consider  a  full  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  figure  on  10  hours  being  a  full  day,  do  you? — A. 
Yes;  that  is,  in  figuring  up  the  number  of  days'  work.  What  I  meant  is,  when  we 
work  6  days  we  work  9  hours  a  day.  That  has  been  our  time  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  working  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  When  yoa  work  every  day  in  the  week,  9  hours  is  a  full  day,  is  it? — A.  Con- 
sidered so. 

Q.  And  when  working  broken  time,  you  work  10  hours? — A.  No.  When  we  are 
working  broken  time  that  depends  altogether  on  what  the  conditions  are.  They 
work  sometimes  three-quarter  days ;  in  the  winter  we  usually  work  three-quarter 
days. 

Q.  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  this  full-day  question  explained  thoroughly.  Is  9 
hours  full  day,  or  does  it  require  10  hours  to  constitute  a  full  day? — A.  Ten  hours  is 
the  customary  full  day ;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.  )  On  what  basis  are  the  wages  paid  ?  Are  they  paid  by  the  day, 
or  is  it  piecework? — A.  Both.  The  labor  is  paid  by  the  day.  In  our  mining,  work 
is  principally  done  by  contract,  piecework. 

Q.  Where  you  have  men  hired  by  the  day,  that  brings  up  again  this  question  of  9 
and  10  hours.  Is  it  expected  they  will  work  9  hours? — A.  Their  wages  are  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  10  hours  for  a  day. 
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Q.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  demand  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
you  work  them  only  -1  or  5  days  in  a  week  and  you  cut  down  also  their  hours  to  8  and 
9  hours,  their  wages  are  also  reduced  accordingly?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  this  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
to  the  trade  unions?  Does  it  recognize  trade  unions? — A.  We  have  had  so  very 
little  opportunity  to  do  that  that  I  scarcely  can  tell  you.  We  have  no  labor  organ- 
izations, and  have  not  had  for  a  great  many  years,  so  we  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  take  any  steps  in  that  direction  at  all. 

Q.  The  men  that  work  for  you,  then,  directly  are  not  union  men? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I  have  seen  110  evidence  of  it  if  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  had,  then,  no  dealings  with  the  union? — A.  Nothing,  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  that  you  have  been  paying  to  the  com- 
mon labor  in  mining? — A.  Our  men  are  working  on  a  sliding  scale  or  basis  that  was 
fixed  in  1875,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  Our  ordinary  outside  labor 
on  that  scale  gets  $8.10  a  week  when  the  price  of  coal  is  at  the  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis? — A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  at  the  shipping  point 
in  the  region. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  price  of  coal  for  the  last  2  years,  let  us  say,  as  compared 
with  this  basis? — A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  That  would  be  better,  if  you  can  give  it  accurately? — A.  I  can  give  you  the 
last  6  months  last  year.  The  percentage  of  July  was  5  below;  in  August  it  was  44 
below;  in  September  it  was  2i  below;  in  October  it  was  just  at  basis;  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  3  above;  in  December  it  was  5  above,  and  in  January  it  was  7i-  above. 
These  are  the  average  prices  paid  on  a  semimonthly  basis.  The  wages  are  fixed  for 
the  last  2  weeks  of  each  month  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  succeeding  month. 
For  the  2  weeks  in  January  that  this  refers  to  the  wages  paid  were  actually  9  per 
cent  above  basis;  but  it  was  5  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  previous  month,  so  that 
the  average  made  7|. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Would  it  average  for  the  year  above  or  below  the  basis, 
or  would  that  cover  it? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that  exactly.  For  the  year  from 
June  30, 1898,  until  June  30, 1899,  the  average  was  5  per  cent  be'low.  The  year  1899- 
1900  would  run  above  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  A  little  above  the  basis? — A.  It  would.  These  figures  are 
already  7£  above,  and  I  have  only  got  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  our  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Q.  For  the  last  3  or  4  years,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  you  have  not 
varied,  on  the  whole,  very  materially  from  that  basis — sometimes  below,  and  some- 
times above,  but  last  year  distinctly  above. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  we  might  assume,  then,  that  the  average  wages  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  was 
about  $8.10?— A.  That  is  for  common  labor— $8.10. 

Q.  That  implies  that  these  men  are  working  54  hours  a  week?— A.  No;  they  do 
not  work  54  hours  a  week.  They  do  not  work  more  than  7£  hours  on  Saturday,  but 
they  get  the  same  credit  for  Saturday  that  they  do  any  other  day:  It  makes  our 
working  time  a  little  bit  short,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  workingmau's  time. 

Q.  The  question  was  this:  On  this  basis  of  wages  it  implies  that  men  arc  reully 
working  full  time,  which  would  be  a  little  over  50  hours  a  week.  Now,  if  during 
part  of  this  time  they  have  been  working  only  3  and  4  days  in  a  week,  they  will 
have  received  a  good  deal  less  than  that  rate  of  wages,  some  of  the  men. — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  the  basis  is  day's  work  only. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  last  3  years,  if  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat,  how  much  of  the 
time  you  have  been  running  at  full  time  and  how  much  at  part  time,  it  will  enable  us 
to  get  at  the  difference  somewhat  better. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  that. 
I  could  give  yon  the  total  number  of  days  actually  worked,  and  those  days  will  be 
what  we  call  "breaker  days;"  those  are  10-hour  days.  When  we  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  take  10  hours  for  "breaker  days."  When  we 
work  three-quarter  days  it  takes  more  of  them  The  average  number  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  ISO;  in  1895,  189;  in  1S96,  176;  in  1897,  132;  in  1898.  141:  in 
1899,  158  days.  The  last  2  of  these  years  are  for  years  ending  June  30,  for  our 
fiscal  year  was  changed  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  reorganization  made  by  which  the  Reading  Company 
took  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad? — A.  I  can  not  say  positively  whether  it  was 
1897  or  1898. 

Q.  It  was  not  earlier  than  1897? — A.     I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  days'  work  in  years  1897, 1898, 
1899,  as  compared  with  1894,  1895,  1896,  in  any  way  to  this  reorganization? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  lessening  of  this  work? — A.  Want  of  demand 
for  coal.  The  market  has  been  the  cause. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessening  of  the  demand;  to  the  increase  in 
price  ? — A.  General  depression  in  the  country  of  all  kinds.  Everybody  knows  that. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  during  the  last  three  years? — 
A.  On  that  I  can  not  give  you  any  information. 

Q.  You  do  not  sell  coal? — A.  I  speak  only  about  coal  on  the  cars,  and  beyond  that 
I  can  not  give  you  an  intelligent  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Not  even  as  a  matter  of  information  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHKORD.)  Has  the  production  of  anthracite  in  general  increased? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  not  all  this  last  year.  It  increased  last  year  over  the  year  previous, 
but  the  year  previous  it  had  fallen  off. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  for  a  number  of  years  back — 10  or  12  years — has  there  not 
been  a  steadily  increased  demand? — A.  It  has  increased  a  little  each  year. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  does  it  not  tend  to  show  that  the  demand  is  not  falling  off 
for  that  coal  supply  ? — A.  Well,  it  has  not  fallen  off  this  year  over  last.  That  is  cer- 
tainly very  evident. 

Q.  Has  not  the  demand  for  anthracite  continued  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  supply  of  coal  has  increased?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  sir. 

Q.  Where  has  the  coal  gone  that  has  been  produced,  then?  What  has  become  of 
it? — A.  Well,  the  year  previous  we  made  a  loss  in  the  shipments — ran  behind. 
We  simply  caught  up  this  year. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  made  clear,  Mr.  Luther,  is  whether  or  not  a  greater  number 
of  persons  have  engaged  in  producing  anthracite  coal  recently. — A.  Whether  the 
capacity  for  producing  anthracite  is  greater  than  it  was? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  definitely.  There  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  capacity  to  produce,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  other 
directions.  Our  average — I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  That  covers  a  little  more 
ground,  and  I  can  not  without  going  into  details  and  examination  to  find  out.  Our 
capacity  to  produce,  I  suppose,  is  greater  than  the  demand  always. 

Q.  Yet  the  demand  is  greater  in  recent  years  than  it  has  been  years  ago — 10,  15, 
or  20  years  ago  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  In  speaking  of  the  wages  you  gave  us  the  wages  for  common 
labor.  Did  you  include  in  that  miners  also? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  wages  the  miners  receive? — A.  Our  miners,  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  per  ton  for  coal,  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  we  call  common  work — that  is, 
working  by  the  day.  That  is  generally  confined  to  other  work,  and  is  not  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word.  Our  miners  universally  work  for 
"  themselves,  on  contract. 

Q.  And  on  what  terms  do  you  make  contracts  with  the  miners? — A.  Contracts  are 
made  covering  each  particular  case. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  general  nature  of  the  contracts? — A.  Our  work  in  the 
Schuylkill  regions,  where  our  veins  are  large  and  lay  on  a  considerable  incline,  is  all 
done  by  the  linear  yard;  and  then  the  character  of  the  vein  governs  the  contracts. 
That  is  a  mutual  contract  made  between  the  miner  and  superintendents  on  the  spot, 
and  that  varies  with  the  conditions.  Whatever  contract  is  made  with  that  miner 
on  the  ground  is  made  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  for  coal,  with  a  sliding  scale  as 
prices  vary. 

Q.  That  is  the  scale  all  the  way  through? — A.  And  if  the  percentage  on  that  basis 
increases,  that  contract  price  derives  the  benefit  from  it  just  the  same  as  day's  wages. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  contracts  usually  run  in  such  a  way  that 
the  average  miner  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2  a  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  say  $2  a  day  is  fixed  as  a  basis  of  wages  for  a  miner  working  by  the  day. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  when  he  does  work  for  the  company  by  the  day  he  is  allowed 
$2  a  day,  but  that  does  not  fix  his  mining  on  his  contracts  at  all.  He  earns  what  he 
can.  It  is  his  own  option  whether  he  earns  more  or  less,  unless  his  contract  is  not 
properly  carried  out. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  time  he  puts  in  and  the  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  there,  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
average  earnings  of  the  average  miner — how  much  a  day  it  will  amount  to;  how 
much  a  week  it  will  amount  to? — A.  The  average  miner? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Our  average  miners  ought  to  earn  $2.50  a  day  or  $2.75  a  day  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Q.  When  they  are  working  full  time? — A.  Of  course,  they  have  got  to  do  their 
work  to  do  that. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  making  of  these  contracts  with  individual  miners,  that 
varies,  I  suppose,  with  the  demand  for  coal,  and  when  you  find  the  demand  is  short- 
ening you  simply  do  not  make  contracts  with  the  individual  miners? — A.  Our  con- 
tracts are  made  right  along  and  continued.  When  the  demand  for  coal  runs  short 
it  just  simply  leaves  all  standing  idle,  temporarily.  If  we  can  not  ship  coal  it 
affects  all  alike,  men  as  well  as  operators;  but  we  do  not  stop  contracts.  A  miner 
may  lose  2  or  3  days  and  go  to  work  after  that  under  the  same  arrangements  as 
before. 

Q.  When  you  make  contracts  with  these  miners  do  you  determine  the  number  of 
days  the  miner  shall  work? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Suppose  you  make  a  contract  with  the  miner;  for  how  long  a  time  is  that  con- 
tract drawn? — A.  It  is  generally  made  for  a  specific  piece  of  work.  If  it  is  the 
length  of  the  room,  he  is  paid  so  much  a  linear  yard,  and  he  is  paid  semimonthly. 
Twice  a  mouth  the  miner  may  get  his  money  for  it,  and  continue  to  do  that  as  long 
as  he  drives  the  room,  until  it  is  finished.  When  it  is  finished  ho  is  paid,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  and  a  new  deal  is  made  again. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  someting  about  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  that  region  as 
regards  their  houses  and  the  comfort  with  which  they  live,  and  so  on *  We  have 
had  a  good  many  accounts  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  other  regions  of  the 
country. — A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  any  kind.  Our  men  are  comfortably 
and  well  housed  and  comfortably  off.  They  look  as  well  as  the  average  working- 
men  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  not  better. 

Q.  Does  your  company  make  any  provision  for  housing  workmen  themselves? — 
A.  We  own  a  great  many  houses ;  yes. 

Q.  Practically,  build  houses  for  the  miners  and  lease  to  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  miners  are  living  in  houses  owned  by 
company? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  do  that  accurately,  but  I  would  say  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  men  do  not  live  in  our  houses,  for  the  reason  that  our  mines  are 
strung  along  the  lines  of  railroads.  There  are  a  series  of  towns  and  villages,  and  we 
prefer  to  have  the  men  live  and  congregate  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  line 
of  the  road  rather  than  to  build  houses.  But  we  have  isolated  places  that  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  have  houses.  I  suppose  probably  one-half,  if  not  more  than  that, 
of  our  men  live  in  the  towns,  entirely  away  from  their  work,  and  they  are  carried 
10  or  15  miles,  some  of  them,  to  their  work  by  miners'  trains  run  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  that  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  men  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
towns,  Avhere  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  as  other  people  do  under 
municipal  government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  charge  them  fare  for  traveling?— A.  They  travel 
for  just  about  what  it  coats  to  run  the  trains — about  5  cents  for  15  miles. 

Q.  About  5  cents  for  15  miles? — A.  It  costs  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  mile,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  run  without  a  profit  and  simply  to  ac- 
commodate the  workmen  and  the  coal  company,  of  course,  directly  in  that  way.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  run  is  a  short  one,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  pays  the  ditter- 
ence.  They  allow  the  men  trip  tickets  for  the  day ;  where  the  railroad  company 
charge  more  we  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORIX)  How  long  are  those  tickets  good  for? — A.  There  is  a 
ticket  issued  for  every  trip.  We  get  many  tickets  for  the  trip,  each  ticket  good  for 
1  trip. 

Q.  You  do  not  issue  mileage? — A.  No;  not  to  miners. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  make  a  contract  with  your  men  in  an  indi- 
vidual way — that  is,  deal  with  each  man  separately? — A.  Yes. 

Q:  Have  the  miners  at  any  time  asked  you  to  deal  with  them  collectively  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  price  paid  for  mining  in  your  mines  differs  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vein,  and  so  on  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  room  mining.  How  long  will  a  room  last  a  miner,  generally? — A. 
Oh,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  vein;  it  may  last  him  2  or  3  months,  and  it  may 
last  him  6  or  8  months.  On  a  heavy  pitch  it  is  apt  to  run  some  time  before  h»-  gets 
it  up  30  or  40  yards. 

Q.  Are  rooms  usually  about  the  same  length? — A.  Usually  about  the  same  length — 
about  100  yards. 

Q.  And  when  the  miner  begins  the  opening  of  that  room  the  price  is  fixed,  is  it  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  for  the  full  width. 

Q.  For  the  linear  yard  and  full  width  he  receives  so  much  per  yard  for  mining  the 
coal  in  that  room.  Now,  if  the  value  of  the  coal  mined  should  decline  after  the  price 
is  fixed,  what  is  the  next  step?  Is  his  price  reduced? — A.  He  is  working  on  the  basis 
of  the  sliding  scale  that  is  prevailing  all  over  the  region ;  he  understands  that  when 
the  contract  is  made. 

Q.  The  sliding  scale  carries  with  it,  with  the  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  coal, 
a  certain  reduction  to  the  miner  and  an  advance  when  the  selling  price  is  increased  ? — 
A.  For  every  3  cents  in  the  advance  of  the  price  above  the  basis  the  miner  gets  one- 
third — gets  1  cent  for  every  3. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  determines  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  coal  ?  By  whom  is 
that  price  named  ? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
and  is  gathered  and  compiled  and  gotten  up  by  the  auditing  department  of  the 
company,  about  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  commission  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  is  fixed  by  the 
men  who  have  their  money  invested  in  mining? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  that;  I  do  not  know  anything  beyond  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  was  fixed  by  the  carrying  company? — A.  I  have  heard 
a  great  mauy  things;  I  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
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0.  Do  you  believe  it  is? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  You  ask  me  that  and  I  auswer 
it  freely,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

y.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  between  the  carrying  companies  and  the  mining 
companies,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  what  is  called  the  60  and  40  per  cent  agree- 
ment?— A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  those  contracts. 

Q.  Between  the  railroad  company  and  the  producers? — A.  No;  I  never  saw  one  in 
my  life  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  producers. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  contract  made? — A.  I  have  seen  the  contracts  between  the 
Reading  Coal  and  iron  Company  and  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  explain  those  contracts,  Mr.  Luther? — A.  They  are  simply  con- 
tracts to  purchase  the  coal  at  the  mines ;  that  is  all.  The  operators  are  very  glad  to 
make  them ;  and  they  are  voluntary,  purely. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  coal  mined  by  the  smaller  operators  goes  through  the 
hands  of  and  is  sold  by  the  larger? — A.  If  they  choose  to  have  it  go  that  way,  they 
mine  and  shape  and  prepare  and  load  their  coal  in  cars  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  cars  in  certain  seasons  between 
the  different  interests? — A.  In  our  region  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  10-hour  workday  generally  uniform  :u  the  anthracite  region? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  10-hour  workday,  full  day,  uniform  through  there?— A.  Well,  it  is  the 
basis  of  calculation  all  over  our  region.  Ten  hours  is  considered  as  a  day  in  making 
up  the  days  worked.  If  you  work  broken  days,  you  divide  the  whole  number  of 
hours  you  work  by  10,  getting  the  number  of  days.  It  is  only  used  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  figure  out  your  working  time. 

Q.  Is  that  system  employed  in  those  parts  of  the  region  where  they  work  the 
8-hour  workday? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  8-hour  workday.  I  could 
not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  You  spoke  about  the  relations  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  the  individual  operators.  Do  I  understand  from  that 
that  this  company,  in  which  you  are  general  superintendent,  leases  certain  tracts  of 
your  territory  to  certain  operators? — A.  It  has  leased  some  few  tracts;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  general  nature  of  the  lease  is  this :  That  of  that  coal  which  is  mined  a 
certain  proportion  goes  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
the  lease;  is  that  the  general  nature  of  the  leases? — A.  Some  of  them  are  made  in 
that  way,  and  some  of  them  are  made  absolutely.  The  privilege  is  granted  to  mine, 
ship,  and  sell,  to  do  what  they  please,  and  to  pay  a  royalty  the  same  as  everybody. 
In  some  cases  leases  are  made  in  which  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  they  should  sell 
the  coal  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  an  agreed  price  at  the  mine.  There  are  a 
few  of  those.  We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  territory;  not  many  individual  oper- 
ators; very  few.  They  all  starve  to  death  early.  [Laughing.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  I  want  to  hear  a  little  more  about  this  60  and  40  per  cent 
lease? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  explain  it.  As  I  say,  it  is  beyond  me; 
I  do  not  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JKNKS.)  That  is  a  question  of  fixing  the  price  of  coal? — A.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  my  line  is  simply  to  mine.  You  will  get  me  where  I  do 
not  know  where  to  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  spoke  of  the  present  basis  of  payment.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  are  paying  now  upon  a  basis  made  in  1875.  Has  that  basis 
been  followed  consecutively  during  the  time  since  it  was  established? — A.  It  has, 
with  one  exception.  In  1888  that  basis  was  changed  temporarily  by  agreement  for 
3  months,  after  which  time  it  went  back  to  the  same  scale  again.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since. 

Q.  Have  the  conditions  of  anthracite  mining  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1875? — A.  Oh,  I  should  imagine  they  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then, 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  basis  ought  to  change  with  the  conditions? — A.  The 
basis  changes  with  the  price  of  coal.  All  you  want  is  mining,  and  the  miner  gets 
his  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  in  1875  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  anthracite  region  could 
find  a  market  for  their  own  product  without  any  interference  from  others,  carrying 
companies  or  others? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  I  suppose  they  did ;  I  do  not  know. 
They  do  that  still,  I  imagine. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  stated  so  in  your  testimony  and  you  were  asked  the  question 
directly. — A.  Well,  I  know  no  reason — I  know  of  no  change  in  the  method  of  the 
operators  mining  and  selling  their  coal  now,  outside  of  this  privilege  that  they  have 
of  making  a  contract  to  dispose  of  it  to  one  party  instead  of  selling  it  themselves  to 
a  hundred.  That  is  the  only  change  I  know  of  in  the  conditions  of  mining  and  ship- 
ping coal  since  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  direct  testimony  on  that  point  that  such  an  arrangement  is  in 
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existence  and  we  wish  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case.  Yon  have  been  asked  also  to 
explain,  if  you  will,  the  nature  of  the  contracts  between  your  company  and  the 
smaller  companies.  Is  there  such  an  arrangement f — A.  Between  our  company  and 
smaller  companies? 

Q.  Your  company  and  smaller  companies  whose  coal  is  bought  by  your  company? — 
A.  There  is  a  purchase  contract,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  it? — A.  I  can  not  do  it  because  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  it-,  I  simply  know  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Are  the  smaller  companies  lessees? — A.  In  some  cases  lessees ; 
they  are  not  all  lessees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  that  contract  to  say  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  40  and  60  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  coal? — 
A.  Well,  I  understand  from  the  operators  themselves  that  there  is  a  60  and  40  per 
cent  clause  in  that  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Are  these  contracts  sought  for  notwithstanding  this 
percentage,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  are  they  considered  a  good  thing  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  within  the  year 
they  have  renewed  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  say  whether  an  operator 
who  sells  his  product  to  a  larger  company  gets  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  that 
amount  as  his  share?  Does  he  get  the  60  or  the  40  per  cent? — A.  He  gets  just  what 
the  contract  gives  him. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  contract  to  enlighten  the  commission  on 
that? — A.  No,  I  am  not;  but  my  impression  is  that  he  gets  the  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  that  these  contracts  are  frequently  entered  into. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Reading  Railroad  is  not  in  a  position,  if  it  were  so  inclined, 
to  either  force  the  independent  operators  to  enter  into  such  contracts  or  force  them 
out  of  business? — A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  on  the  Reading  road, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
might  do. 

Q.  Well,  they  handle  such  a  large  business  of  that  kind  of  their  own,  and  having 
the  only  carrying  capacity  reaching  certain  mines  that  are  operated  by  independent 
people,  are  they  not  in  a  position  to  virtually  force  them  to  make  that  contract  ? — A.  I 
suppose  they  might  be;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  only  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Reading  ro.ad  against  operators  that  I  can  testify  freely  to  is  against  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Could"  yon  explain  that? — A.  The  railroad  always  leans 
toward  the  independent  operators  in  the  distribution  of  cars  to  avoid  any  such 
thing  as  you  complain  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  The  Reading  could  not  force  these  operators  to  accept 
a  contract  unless  they  were  making  money  on  it,  I  suppose? — A.  No. 

Q.  (BY  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  )  Are  those  contracts  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  the 
coal  to  be  mined  or  in  the  market? — A.  In  the  market. 

Q.  In  the  market?— A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLII-S.)  The  price  per  ton  for  shipping  coal  is  the  same  to  the 
independents  as  it  is  to  your  company? — A.  Exactly;  we  are  simply  on  a  par  with 
the  individual  operators  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  individual  operators  against  the  com- 
pany as  regards  the  rate? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  is  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  for  shipping  coal  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  is  10  mills,  for  instance,  or  some  such  figure? — A.  I  am 
not  informed ;  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  There  is  no  use  of  my  theorizing  about 
it,  because  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  concern  myself  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Your  company  also  ships  its  coal  under  contract  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  the  same  as  the  independents,  the  same  as  the  individuals 
outside?— A.  No;  our  company  makes  the  contracts  with  the  individuals;  our  com- 
pany handles  its  own  coal. 

Q.  Your  company  ships  its  coal  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  company  is  independent  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  company  mnst  make  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
road  for  the  shipment  of  its  coal? — A.  Oh,  it  is  just  as  any  other  operator;  it  ships 
over  the  road  at  an  established  and  agreed  rate  of  freight,  a  standing  rate. 

Q.  And  the  rate  given  to  your  company,  you  think,  is  the  same  that  is  given  by 
those  that  ship  outside? — A.  I  think  we  pay  the  same  as  other  shippers  do  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  proportion  is  handled  by  the  Reading  Company? — 
A.  You  mean  the  Reading's  proportion  of  the  whole  field? 

Q.  No;  but  of  that  part  of  the  field  reached  by  the  Reading  system ? — A.  \Vcll, 
when  we  are  working  steadily  and  full,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  share  of  the 
tonnage  is  usually  about  85  per  cent  and  the  individuals  will  have  15.  When  we  are 
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running  short  time,  the  individuals'  share  generally  climbs  up  to  20,  and  I  have  seen 
it  go  to  25  per  cent,  simply  because  when  there  is  any  restriction  it  is  our  collieries 
that  are  restricted,  and  they  go  on;  that  is,  those  collieries  are  always  supplied 
with  cars  enough  to  do  that,  else  they  could  not  run  the  extra  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  What  machinery  do  the  individual  operators  and  the  small 
companies  employ? — A.  What  machinery  do  they  employ?  Well,  machinery  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  There  is  none  of 
any  consequence  used  for  mining. 

Q.  Hoisting,  I  suppose? — A.  The  hoisting  machinery  and  the  pumping  machinery 
is  very  limited  in  the  anthracite. 

Q.  Is  that  furnished  by  every  company  ? — A.  Furnished  just  as  they  furnish  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  keep  their  plants  free  of  water  or  does  the  soil  absorb  it? — 
A.  They  do;  the  operator  keeps  his  plant  free  of  water;  he  is  compelled  to  in  his 
lease. 

Q.  Eeally,  then,  the  Philadelphia  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  individual  contractor  or  small  company  except  to  furnish  the  land 
and  receive  this  royalty? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  You  spoke  of  not  using  machinery.  Do  you  not  use  machinery 
in  running  drills,  or  in  mining  below  in  any  form,  or  is  it  done  by  hand? — A.  We  do 
for  rock  work  or  tunnels. 

Q.  But  not  for  coal? — A.  In  mining  coal  there  is  a  hand-power  drill  used,  but  the 
machine  cutting  in  the  sense  used  in  the  bituminous  regions  is  not  used  in  our  region 
at  all.  We  do  not  use  the  same  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HAKRIS.)  Why  is  that?  Does  it  not  work? — A.  It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  run  one  of  these  machines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  degrees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  so-called  "  coalers"  by  which  each  is  to  carry  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  to  the  market — the  Eeading  Railroad,  for  instance,  being  allowed  to 
carry  20  per  cent  of  the  capacity? — A.  The  Reading  Company  claims  that  they 
should  have  20£  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  coal,  of  the  demands  of  the  market;  that  is 
all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  a  higher  per  cent  than  they  would  concede  to  any  other  of  the  coalers  ? — 
A.  That  is  their  capacity ;  they  are  entitled  to  that  Tinder  their  capacity  to  produce. 
It  is  based  upon  their  capacity  to  produce  altogether. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  claim  that.  Is  there  not  really  an  agreement  between  the 
coalers  by  which  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  is  carrying  just  20  per  cent  of  its 
capacity? — A.  Well,  the  Reading  Company  endeavors  to  carry  its  20  per  cent;  I 
know  that.  What  the  agreement  is  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.  )  What  other  railroads  extend  to  the  anthracite  region  besides 
the  Reading  Railroad? — A.  Near  our  particular  district,  in  one  end  of  it,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Lehigh  Valley  touches  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  then  for  competition  between  railroads  for  the 
carrying  of  anthracite,  is  there  not? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  competitive  facilities 
there;  connections  sometimes  are  not  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  know  of  a  pooling  system  between  the  roads? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  days 
worked  for  the  last  2  years.  I  understand  that  1898  and  1899  ran  140  and  158  days 
to  the  year?— A.  158  in  1899,  141  in  1898. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  shrinkage  from  the  first  figures  you  have  read  of  from  40  to  50 
days  a  year.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  explanation  of  that  is? — A.  Well,  I 
can  not  explain  it  beyond  the  fact  that  we  stopped  mining  coal  when  we  saw  so  much 
on  the  top  that  we  did  not  know  where  to  put  it  any  more ;  nobody  would  take  it. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  say. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  your  prices  too  high  for  the  people  to  take  it? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  a  coal  operator  that  will  admit  that  prices  ever  got  too  high. 
The  trouble  is  when  the  coal  comes  back  on  you,  and  you  can  not  unload  it,  and  it 
blocks  your  roads,  and  you  can  not  unload,  because  there  is  no  place  to  unload  it 
and  dispose  of  it.  That  is  what  limits  the  working  time.  We  would  be  glad  to 
work  every  day  in  the  year  if  we  could  handle  the  coal. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  your  coal  down  to  lower  prices  in  Philadelphia  and  those  cen- 
ters, there  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  use  more  of  it.  and  you  could  work 
more  days  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  you  could  mine  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
it  is  being  mined  for,  unless  you  want  to  cut  the  men's  wages. 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  freight  charge  in  getting  to  mar- 
ket?— A.  I  have  seen  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Does  not  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  give  the  independ- 
ent operators  all  the  cars  they  call  for? — A.  They  give  them  as  they  do  us  their  pro 
rata  shares  of  all  the  cars  that  are  in  sight ;  and  every  individual  operator's  colliery 
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is  rated  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  a  skilled  miner,  upon  its 
capacity  to  produce. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading? — A.  He  is  an  officer  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  authorized  to  rate  for  the  Reading  Company  and  supply 
the  company  on  that  basis  and  rates  them  all  up,  and  the  individual  operator  calls 
for  a  rerating  when  he  thinks  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  and  on 
that  rating  the  railroad  company  gives  the  cars  all  around,  to  all  alike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  that  rating  generally  satisfactory? — A.  That  rating  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  independents,  so  much  so  that  I  tell  you  they  make 
more  time  than  the  company  does  simply  because  they  have  more  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  such  an  increase  as  is  regarded  by  the  anthracite  people  as  an 
injury  to  the  anthracite  industry? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  particular  in  our  principal 
domestic  market  that  ha_s  injured'us  a  great  deal;  gas  stoves  and  ga.s  heaters  in  the 
New  England  States  have  cut  down  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Q.  And  yet  the  price  remains  up? — A.  The  only  increase  in  the  tonnage  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  really  through  the  small  sizes  that  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  bituminous. 

Q.  Did  the  labor  employed  in  the  mining  industry  have  any  voice  in  making  this 
basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  that  you  spoke  of  in  1875? — A.  That  was  an  .agreement  made 
between  a  committee  of  men  and  Mr.  Gowen,  who  was  then  acting  for  himself  and 
the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Were  the  men  organized  at  that  time? — A.  The  men  were  on  strike  at  the  time 
it  was  made;  it  was  a  settlement  of  a  strike  in  1875. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Since  we  have  passed  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  ref- 
erence to  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  company,  let  us  take  up  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  the  company  and  its  employees.  Does  your  company  run  what  is  known 
as  a  company  store,  Mr.  Luther? — A.  No;  we  never  had  one. 

Q.  Your  miners  are  paid  in  cash,  are  they  ? — A.  Paid  in  cash  twice  a  month. 

Q.  What  nationality  is  your  miners  composed  of  mostly,  in  general  terms? — A.  I 
can  tell  you  exactly.  We  make  a  census  in  October  of  every  year  of  our  employees, 
and  in  October,  1899,  we  had  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish,  2,983"Ger- 
rnans,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians,  making  a 
total  of  25,583. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  October,  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD. )  Is  it  generally  the  case  in  the  anthracite  region,  so  far 
as  your  information  goes,  that  miners  are  free  to  deal  where  they  please? — A.  In  our 
region ;  yes.  Absolutely  so  with  us  because  we  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  we  have  no 
place  to  send  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  stated,  I  believe,  earlier  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Luther, 
that  your  miners  made  as  good  appearance  as  workmen  elsewhere  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  that  they  were  well  paid  and  as  well  kept,  or  words  to  that  effect? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Following  that,  giving  the  number  of  days  per  year,  you  said  they  worked  140 
days  in  1898  upon  a  basis  of  $2  a  day.  Sometimes,  1  suppose,  they  will  exceed  that 
price  a  little,  and  sometimes  go  under  it,  will  they  not? — A.  It  will  vary;  yes. 

Q.  Miners  as  a  rule  have  reasonably  large  families  to  support? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  House  rent  to  pay? — A.  I  might  say  there,  Mr.  Ratchford,  that  when  wages  2 
years  ago  went  down  so  low  and  the  working  time  was  so  short,  the  company  forgot 
to  charge  them  any  house  rent — helped  them  what  they  could. 

Q.  Well,  last  year  the  yearly  wages  of  $2  a  day  would  be  $282;  the  next  year,  it 
would  be  $315.  Is  it  your  belief  or  not  that  a  man  can  support  a  reasonable  family 
and  pay  house  rent  and  living  expenses  on  those  wages,  $315  a  year? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  they  did  it. 

(^.  And  keep  up  appearances  as  men  do  who  are  receiving  $800  or  $900  a  year — $700 
a  year,  the  average  working  man  receives  in  other  trades  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
they  did  it,  but  they  did  it. 

Q.  They  do  it? — A.  Yes;  and  they  would  not  thank  you  to  criticise  their  appear- 
ance there,  any  of  them ;  they  look  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  they  pretty  comfortably  housed? — A.  Yes;  they  live 
very  comfortably ;  there  are  exceptional  cases,  of  course;  but  we  are  speaking  gener- 
ally now. 

Q.  What  are  the  school  advantages  among  them? — A.  Perfect;  as  good  as  the  pub- 
lic schools  anywhere,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  the  children  of  the  foreigners  largely  attend  the  schools? — A.  Yes,  they 
go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Does  your  company  import  foreign  labor? — A.  No;  we  never 
did. 
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Q.  The  foreigners  who  come  there  work  precisely  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, do  they  not? — A.  Foreigners  that  come  to  our  country  work  under  the  laws  of 
the  Stateof  Pennsylvania.  We  have  special  laws  in  reference  to  foreign  labor  in  our 
county.  A  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  lie  comes  from,  can  not  work  in  the 
anthracite  mines  as  a  miner  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
to  learn  the  business.  The  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  get  any  skilled  miners 
from  abroad.  No  skilled  miner  from  England  or  Wales  or  any  other  country  is  going 
to  come  there  and  work  as  a  laborer  for  2  years. 

Q.  The  laws  do  not  discriminate  against  a  foreiguer  except  during  the  period  of 
2  years  ? — A.  That  is  all.  That  law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out.  Instead  of 
that  it  brought  them  in. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  in  your  region  essentially  different  from  other  mining  and 
agricultural  regions? — A.  I  think  not — about  the  same. 

Q.  Most  of  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  these  miners  is  grown  in  the  vicinity? — 
A.  No;  there  is  very  little  produced  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  We  have  some 
farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleys,  but  the  markets  are  well  supplied  from 
the  producing  centers,  the  cities  and  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia  and 
other  points. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  these  miners  live — with  their  daily 
diet? — A.  No.  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  the  best  bread  put  out  of  the  ovens  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  live  pretty  well — not  extravagantly,  however ;  but  they 
live  on  wholesome  food — pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  all  your  company's  shipments  made  over  the  Reading  Railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  those  of  your  lessees  made  over  the  Reading  Railroad? — A.  No;  there 
are  one  or  two  that  ship  over  two  or  three  roads,  but  as  a  rule  the  lessees  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  ship  over  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  contract  or  understanding  that  they  should  ship  over  the 
Reading  road  ? — A.  All  the  leases  provide  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHKORD.)  Have  these  miners  any  other  means  of  raising  any  part 
of  their  own  living  from  the  soil  about  them? — A.  Yes;  they  do  a  good  deal.  In 
many  parts  of  the  region  they  have  little  patches  and  raise  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
They  are  doing  quite  a  good  deal  of  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  matter,  I  believe,  that  the  commission  would  like  to 
have  explained  particularly  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  how  they  can  live  as  well 
as  you  seem  to  believe  they  do.  The  wages  they  are  receiving  in  1899  at  the  figures 
you  give  made  $315  a  year  on  an  average,  or  a  little  more  than  $26  a  mouth  for  12 
months.  They  pay  house  rent  and  have  to  buy  their  coal,  do  they  not? — A.  They 
get  their  coal  from  the  collieries  at  a  very  low  rate,  a  special  rate  made  for  the  men. 

Q.  And  pay  such  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  as  generally  prevail  in  other 
cities.  How  they  can  do  so  and  support  a  family  on  $26  a  month  is  what  I  should 
like  to  have  explained? — A.  They  nearly  all  of  them  have  boys  that  work  that  bring 
in  money ;  and  besides,  you  are  fixing  them  down  to  $2  a  day,  which  is  not  the  case; 
a  miner  can  earn  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  admitted  it  would  run  over  this  in  some  cases  and  under  it 
in  others.  Some  of  them  have  boys  at  work,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  them 
have  no  boys  at  work? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  not,  of  course, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  strike? — A.  General  strike,  you  mean?  We  have  not  had  but  1 
strike  that  I  know  of  since  1875 — 1888. 

Q.  They  do  not  complain ? — A.  I  hear  no  complaints;  individuals  sometimes  have 
a  grievance;  that  is  taken  up  and  remedied  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it;  our  men 
are  generally  satisfied — no  trouble. 

Q.  As  to  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  supplies  to  the  miners,  you  sell  the  miners  powder 
and  oil,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  powder  now  ? — A.  $1.50. 

Q.  $2.50? — A.  $1.50;  and  has  been  for  10  years  and  more.  The  rest  of  the  supplies 
we  barely  get  through  with  cost  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste. 

Q.  You  sell  oil,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tools,  too,  when  the  miner  needs  them? — A.  Yes;  anything  he  needs. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  will  be  deducted  from  his  earnings? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Friday,  March  9,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  VEITH, 

Mining  superintendent,  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Mr.  John  Veith,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows  concerning  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  will  state  your  name  and  business  to  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Veith. — A.  John  Veith.  I  am  what  they  call  a  mining  superintendent. 

Q.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Luther  is  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  And  before  that  time? — A.  I  have  been  with  this  company  27  years.  At  fir.s)  I 
was  what  they  call  district  superintendent,  having  charge  of  from  5  to  9  collieries. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  company  with  relation  to  its  working- 
men  during  that  time,  are  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  by  the  miners  employed  by  the  company  to  treat  with 
any  organization  of  miners  during  that^time? — A.  No;  not  since  1888. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  in  1888? — A.  In  1888  we  did  treat  with  them.  There  was  then 
trouble  out  of  sympathy  with  the  railroad  employees.  The  miners  did  not  strike 
against  the  coal  and  iron  company ;  only  they  would  not  work  because  of  the  rail- 
road trouble. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trouble? — A.  Well,  they  all  went  to  work  again  ; 
they  stopped  for  about  a  month,  and  then  all  went  to  work. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  gained  by  the  strike? — A.  Not  that  I  know  on  either  side. 
The  railroad  settled  with  its  men,  and  they  went  on  with  their  work,  and  so  all  the 
miners  went  to  work. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  briefly  outline  the  causes  that  led  to  it? — A.  I  hardly  could 
tell  you;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  why  the  railroad  company  got  in  trouble  with  its 
men.  As  far  as  our  company's  work  was  concerned,  it  was  kind  of  a  Knights  of  Labor 
arrangement.  We  have  had  no  trouble  since. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  that  strike  was  precipitated  because  of  the  opposition  by 
the  miners  to  the  railroad  company  fixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  seaboard ;  that  the 
miners  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  the  employers  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  did  not 
know  this ;  that  is  something  new  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  contract  or  existing  condition  that  gives  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  power  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  got  that  power? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  railroad  at  all;  that  is  something  I  never  bother  my  head  with.  I  believe 
the  trouble  started  in  the  upper  region. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  that  are  made  with  the  miners  made  under  your  direction  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  brought  about? — A.  Well;  we  have  different  conditions,  differ- 
ent veins.  For  instance,  we  are  opening  or  driving  a  tunnel,  and  it  is  in  such  a  vein, 
we  make  a  contract  to  drive  the  gangways  for  so  much  a  yard  under  the  present 
condition,  as  we  find  it.  If  the  condition  changes  we  change  our  price. 

Q.  In  each  case  those  contracts  are  made  between  an  officer  of  the  company  and 
the  individual  miner? — A.  Yes;  all  contracts  are  made  with  the  miner. 

Q.  Are  prices  usually  the  same  in  the  same  portion  of  the  mine? — A.  No;  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  work.  For  instance,  on  some  gangways  we  pay  $7;  maybe,  in 
in  the  next  gangways,  the  following  vein  is  $9;  just  as  we  find  the  condition. 

Q.  In  making  each  gangway  is  the  price  the  same  to  the  men  employed? — A.  It  is 
for  driving  gangways. 

Q.  For  the  rooms  in  those  gangways  ? — A.  It  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  case  that  the  miners  feel  the  price  is  too  low,  what  is  the  next  step? — A. 
Well,  we  try  and  make  an  agreement  with  them,  with  one  another.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  increased;  otherwise  they  may  have  to  come  down,  just  as  the  case  may 
be.  So  far  we  have  been  successful  and  always  agreed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  which  the  miner  refused  to  accept  the  price  pro- 
posed?— A.  Oh,  yes;  such  cases  come  every  now  and  then. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  him  ? — A.  Well,  he  goes  somewhere  else.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  work  there.  Or  he  probably  stays  in  the  same  colliery  and  takes  some  other 
work. 

Q.  If  for  any  reason  your  company  desires  to  get  rid  of  any  of  its  men,  is  that  the 
manner,  and  is  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  them? — A.  We  never  practiced  that  method. 
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Q.  I  did  not  imply  that  you  have  practiced  it,  but  I  simply  ask  if  it  is  not  an  easy 
process? — A.  No;  we  simply  offer  him  the  same  price  as  anybody  else.  If  lie  wants 
to  work  he  is  welcome. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  employs  that  means  of  getting  rid  of  men 
that  are  objectionable? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  under  our  company.  We  have 
not  what  they  call  the  black  list.  Any  man  working  for  our  company  can  go  to  any 
colliery,  wherever  he  finds  work. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  black  list? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  not  recognize  any  that  may  be  used  by  others? — A.  No;  wo  mean  fair 
and  square  dealing. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  neighboring  companies  not  to  employ  men  who 
had  left  their  service? — A.  No;  we  never  ask  anybody  where  he  comes  from.  If  we 
need  anybody  and  a  man  comes  and  auks  for  work  he  gets  it,  provided  he  shows  that 
he  is  a  miner.  The  law  compels  him  to  show  his  certificate  that  he  is  a  miner.  We 
make  no  difference  whatever — black,  white,  or  whatever  he  may  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  there  many  colored  people  at  that  point? — A.  No,  we 
have  very  few ;  I  guess  we  have  about  4  or  5  out  of  26,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  You  have  to  satisfy  yourself  in  each  case  that  the  man 
seeking  employment  is  an  experienced  miner  before  you  will  employ  him? — A.  Yes; 
otherwise  there  will  be  too  much  work.  There  are  26,000  people. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  who  have  the  required  experience  carry  certificates  with  them  ? — 
A.  They  show  them,  unless  they  are  old  employees. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? — A.  It  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  All  our  bosses 
must  do  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  are  the  certificates  obtained? — A.  Well,  they  appoint  a  commission  for 
examining  the  miners.  It  is  the  miners  themselves  that  give  this  certificate.  There 
is  a  board  appointed  by  the  court  of  so  many  miners.  These  miners  have  to  go 
before  them  and  stand  an  examination — we  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter  at 
all — and  then  they  give  a  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  method  is  employed  as  a  means  of  taking  precautions 
against  explosions  and  so  on  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is.  This  law 
was  gotten  up,  as  far  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  to  protect  our  people  at  home  from 
the  foreigners  that  came  in,  Hungarians  and  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Did  it  work  in  that  regard? — A.  It  did  not  work,  it  did 
the  other  thing;  it  deprived  the  others  of  work.  I  have  not  seen  an  Irishman,  or  a 
German,  or  a  Welshman,  or  an  Englishman  for  the  last  10  years  come  in  there,  but 
the  Hungarians  and  Italians  have  come  in  droves. 

Q.  Come  there  as  laborers  and  learn  ?^-A.  Yes;  work  at  anything. 

Q.  How  do  they  learn  the  business  then  ? — A.  They  come  in  as  loaders ;  they  work 
in  the  gangways  as  loaders.  That  is  the  way  they  learn,  the  same  as  anybody  else; 
but  we  find  some  very  good  miners  among  them,  they  pick  up  as  well  as  other  people. 
The  only  drawback  that  we  have  with  them  is  the  language;  we  can  not  make  them 
understand  things  as  well  as  they  ought  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  there  much  danger  encountered  in  your  mines  in  the 
way  of  poisonous  or  explosive  gases? — A.  No;  we  have  some  collieries  in  which  the 
conditions  are  first-class  all  through. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  explosions? — A.  Yes;  we  have. 

Q.  Any  men  killed? — A.  Some  men  killed,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  these  explosions  occur? — A.  We  have  only  a  few.  We  have  had  no 
such  explosion  as  you  3oe  in  the  papers,  when  10, 15,  or  20  men  are  killed.  We  have 
have  had  only  1  or  2  killed  at  a  time.  Sometimes  the  miners  go  in  where  they  ought 
not  to  go,  and  they  get  killed.  We  have  very  lew  accidents. 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that? — A.  The  remedy  is  to  obey  orders. 

Q.  Obey  orders? — A.  Yes;  if  they  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  fire  boss  they  will  be 
all  right,  unless  now  and  then  we  should  happen  to  strike  a  bit  of  gas. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  men  that  do  not  understand  to  obey  orders,  is  it 
not? — A.  They  will  tell  you  yes,  that  they  will  do  so,  and  then  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  always  understand  what  you  want? — A.  Sometimes  not,  I  suppose.  I 
guess  that  is  the  great  trouble ;  and  how  to  make  them  understand,  that  is  the 
problem  until  they  have  learned  the  language. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  explosions  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  foreign  miners? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Or  lack  of  understanding ? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  were  killed. 

Q.  Was  there  much  loss? — A.  Js'o;  we  never  have  what  we  call  a  big  body  of 
standing  gas. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  foreigners  are  more  satisfactory  than  American 
miners? — A.  No;  they  are  not.  Some  are  all  right ;  the  majority  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  company  stores? — A.  No,  we  have  not;  the  company  pays  every 
2  weeks,  cash. 
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Q.  Does  your  company  check  off  orders  for  other  stores? — A.  No;  no  collection 
for  anybody;  all  these  storekeepers  must  run  their  own  business.  We  run  no  col- 
lecting business.  Each  miner  gets  his  money  and  can  do  ;is  he  pleases. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  discharging  any  miners? — A.  Not  very  often,  unless  we 
find  a  man  that  will  not  positively  do  what  he  is  ordered  to  do. 

Q.  In  case  of  discharge,  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  that  are  remain- 
ing?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  discharge  a  man  once  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  had  a  strike  since  1888? — A.  That  was  no  strike,  not 
from  any  trouble  with  us ;  it  was  simply  a  (sympathetic  arrangement  with  the  railroad 
men.  No;  we  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  that  I  know  of  with  our  men.  So  far  all 
our  men  have  always  been  satisfied;  there  are  some  growlers,  but  you  find  them 
always  in  every  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  coal 

Producers  of  the  anthracite  region,  which  is  known  as  the  anthracite  coal  trust? — A. 
Pell,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  any  more  than  what  you  see  in  the  papers; 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not,  1  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  combination  regulates  production  as  a  whole? — A. 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Or  prices? — A.  That  I  do  not  know — that  would  not  reach  me  anyway.  My 
business  is  to  see  that  the  mines  are  all  right. 

Q.  You  are  the  general  superintendent? — A.  Mr.  Luther  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent; I  am  the  mining  superintendent;  I  have  charge  of  the  mining;  other 
business  outside  of  this  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  morals  of  the  community  in  which  those 
miners  live,  especially  with  reference  to  the  foreign  class  of  people,  or  of  all? — A. 
The  foreigners  seem  to  very  good  fellows ;  there  is  very  little  trouble.  There  is  a 
little  trouble  now  and  then  among  themselves,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  quarrel 
with  other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  peaceable ! — A.  They  are  peaceable.  Oh,  sometimes  they  have 
their  festival  and  they  sometimes  get  drunk  and  kill  some  one. 

Q.  They  live  in  cleanliness  and  good  sanitary  conditions  in  their  houses? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  it  would  do  you  good  to  go  through  this  region  and  through  these  towns,  and 
see  for  yourself.  On  Sunday  you  would  not  know  them;  it  is  changed  so  greatly. 

Q.  School  facilities  are  good,  are  they? — A.  No.  1;  could  not  bo  better. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  age  ? — A.  Not  under  14  inside^  12  outside ;  that  is  regulated  by  law 

Q.  The  inspection  of  your  mines  is  also'done  by  the  State,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Well,  the  inspectors  are  continually  dropping  in  on  us,  as  often 
as  they  can.  Each  inspector  has  a  big  territory,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get 
around  unless  there  is  a  special  occasion — something  for  which  he  is  notified  to  come. 
At  other  times  he  comes  there  twice  in  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  How  many  mine  inspectors  do  you  have  in  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  We  have  seven. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  KENNEDY.)  Do  yon,  as  an  officer  of  the  company,  ever  call  in  the 
inspector? — A.  No;  they  have  their  own  way. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  when  they  are  called  in  outside  of  their  stated  trips? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of;  we  have  had  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  the  men  ever  call  the  inspectors  in? — A.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  they  do 
not  sign  any  name  to  the  request. 

Q.  Do  they  answer  those  anonymous  communications? — A.  Sometimes  they  will 
come  and  see  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  AVhat  is  the  object  of  men  in  writing  such  letters? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  You  know  they  write  all  kinds  of  stuff. 

Q.  Are  they  afraid  to  sign  their  names  for  fear  the  inspector  will  make  it  known 
to  the  company? — A.  I  do  not  know.  With  us,  tho  writer  of  the  letter  could  just 
as  well  sign  his  name  to  it.  I  get  lots  of  anonymous  letters  myself  about  this  and 
the  other  thing.  We  think  they  are  troubled  and  the  matter  is  looked  into.  But  it 
will  always  be  so;  you  can  not  change  the  nature  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  employed  by  the  com- 
pany?—A.  26,500  or  26,600. 

Q.  All  classes  of  labor? — A.     All  classes  of  labor. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  Americans? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  A  small  per  cent? — A.  I  guess  the  American  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  LUTHER.  6,500  out  of  25,000. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  principally  are  the  foreigners? — A.  Tho  majority  are  Huns 
or  Poles. 

Q.  Poles? — A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  know,  though. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Have  these  questions  been  asked? — A.  Yes;  we  take  a  cen- 
sus every  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY).  Does  any  docking  system  prevail  in  the  mines? — A.  No, 
not  with  us;  we  do  not  dock  wages. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  does  what  might  be  called  dirty  mining? — A. 
First  we  warn  him  that  he  must  stop  it;  the  second  time  he  gets  notice  that  unless 
he  stops  it  he  will  he  dismissed;  and  the  third  time  he  must  take  his  tools  away. 

Q.  Suppose  you  pay  hy  the  mine  car  and  it  is  filled  with  other  substances  than 
coal  or  has  a  large  proportion  of  other  substances,  do  you  pay  the  full  rate  and  then 
warn  the  miner? — A.  Yes;  we  will  not  dock  him. 

Q.  No  dockage  system  whatever? — A.  No;  we  punish  by  the  third  notice  that  he 
will  have  to  take  his  tools.  Then  he  is  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Are  these  foreigners  American  citizens  now? — A.  Some  of 
them  become  citizens. 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  they  become  American  citizens? — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  be  here  5 
years  to  become  American  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  proportion  of  naturalized  foreign  population  runs 
generally  through  the  coal-mining  regions  of  the  country?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  outside  of  Schuylkill,  Scrantou,  Northumberland,  and  Columbia.  As  a 
rule  it  seems  to  hold  there.  What  it  is  up  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Scranton  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Are  the  foreigners  mostly  voters? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  guess  the  majority  are  not 
voters. 

Q.  Are  these  all  men  that  have  corne  to  the  country  of  their  own  volition? — A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  not  been  shipped  in  for  the  purpose? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  never 
got  what  you  call  imported  men  ;  they  come  with  their  friends,  and  look  around  for 
work.  One  gets  inside  and  the  other  outside  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  the  school  i'acilities  ample  in  the  mining  regions?— A. 
Oh,  yes ;  we  have  splendid  schools  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  the  children  of  the  Huns  and  Italians  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  them  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  they  go  to  school. 

Q.  Is  English  taught  principally  in  the  schools? — A.  All  English. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  the  Italians  and  Huns  generally  use  the  schools? — A.  Yes, 
and  those  that  are  working  by  day  get  night  schooling;  we  have  night  schools  for 
this  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  I  have  read  or  seen  it  reported  a  great  many  times  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  mining  region  a  very  unusual  condition  exists  with  respect  to 
these  foreigners ;  that  is,  as  to  their  families  and  their  methods  of  living ;  for  instance, 
that  8  or  9  or  10  of  these  people  will  be  bunched  up  together  in  a  small  room? — A. 
They  used  to  do  so ;  that  is  done  away  with  now. 

Q.  And  in  many  cases  one  woman  is  married? — A.  Yes;  and  as  high  as  15  or  20 
men  live  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  exist? — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

Q.  Does  this  condition  exist  very  extensively  among  your  employees? — A.  Not  any 
more;  there  was  some  of  it,  but  there  are  many  houses  in  the  towns  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  gradually  given  away;  the  foreign  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  think  their  standard  of  living  improves  as  they 
become  accustomed  to  our  manners  and  ways? — A.  If  you  saw  the  improvements 
they  have  got  there,  you  would  not  know  the  people.  The  young  people  that  are 
raised  there  are  certainly  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Is  there  any  employment  for  women  or  girls? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  factories  of  other  kinds  where  they  can  get  work? — A.  In 
the  larger  towns  they  have  some  little  factories,  but  not  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  What  kind  of  factories? — A.  Knitting  factories  and 
others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  families  are  earning  wages? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  boys  are  work- 
ing around  the  collieries,  most  of  them ;  some  of  them  are  engineers. 

Q.  How  many  rooms,  are  there  in  the  houses  of  the  miners  generally? — A.  Well, 
from  4  to  10;  we  have  houses  that  have  10  rooms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  eaten  a  meal  in  any  of  these  miners'  houses? — A.  Yes;  I  was  a 
miner  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  to  us  about  what  the  daily  ration  of  the  minor  is? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that;  but  you  see  at  a  glance  when  you  meet  them  that  the  min- 
ers get  good  food  to  eat ;  I  know  this  much  that  they  get  as  good  bread,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  what  you  get  in  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHKOKD.)  What  does  a  10-room  house  rent  for?— A.  We  have  10- 
room  houses  renting  as  high  as  $8. 

Q.  What  does  a  4-rooin  house  cost? — A.  $2,  $3,  and  $4,  just  as  the  house  may  be; 
there  are  some  that  cost  $6.  All  the  houses  that  the  company  builds  are  good  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Now,  our  consular  reports  give  us  statements  of  the  bills 
of  fare,  so  to  speak,  of  the  working  people  in  other  countries,  and  we  have  them  from 
different  parts  of  our  own  country.  I  would  like  to  find  out  about  what  they  have 
for  breakfast,  and  what  they  have  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  what  they  have  for 
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dinuer  or  supper,  whichever  they  may  call  it  in  the  mining  region? — A.  Dinner 
the  miners  generally  take  along  to  the  mines — that  consists  of  bread  and  butter; 
sometimes  a  piece  of  meat,  a  piece  of  sausage,  and  some  other  things.  For  supper, 
I  suppose  they  have  a  regular  meal — potatoes,  meat,  cabbage,  and  such  stuff  as  the 
market  brings  them. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  have  meat  every  day  at  some  meal? — A.  Xo;  I  do  not  think 
they  have.  In  fact  I  have  paid  A^ery  little  attention  to  this.  I  know  when  I  was 
working  that  I  had  meat  as  often  as  I  wished  to  have  it,  and  I  suppose  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Does  your  company  make  any  effort,  or  is  it  the  policy  of 
the  company,  ever  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  its  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  any  provisions  for  it  in  that  way?— A.  The  Iron  Company  baa 
aimed  right  along  to  put  the  miners  in  the  towns,  and  to  give  them  facilities;  that 
is  why  they  have  established  the  running  of  mining  trains,  so  that  the  people  can 
live  together  in  communities;  it  makes  better  people — to  live  with  the  schools  and 
churches. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  providing  a  library  or  reading  room? — A. 
The  company  does  not  do  this,  but  they  do  it  among  themselves.  Do  not  get  any 
idea  that  the  mining  population  is  ignorant,  for  they  are  not;  I  must  say  that. 

Q.  Are  these  foreigners  educated? — A.  Yes;  you  should  go  up  there  among 
them. 

Q.  They  can  read  and  write? — A.  There  are  very  few  that  can  not.  All  classes  of 
our  mine  operators  are  raised  right  from  those  people,  and  they  get  their  schooling 
in  these  communities. 

Q.  Those  are  the  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  public  schools;  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  You  spoke  of  the  contracts  that  were  made  by  the  individual 
miners.  Are  those  contracts  put  in  writing,  or  are  they  simply  verbal  contracts? — 
A.  No;  they  have  verbal  contracts  except  for  special  pieces  of  work  like  the  slab. 

Q.  Your  contracts  for  general  work  are  verbal  contracts? — A.  All  our  work  is  con- 
tract work  with  the  exception  of  very  little  special  work ;  all  is  contract  work. 

Q.  Do  you  have  disputes  arising  from  the  contracts,  because  those  contracts  are 
not  put  in  writing?— A.  Well,  sometimes  a  man  says  he  can  not  do  it  for  the  same 
price,  and  we  will  give  him  a  higher  price  in  some  cases,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  go 
on  and  when  he  gets  into  difficulty  we  pay  him  the  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  if  a  man  comes  and  claims  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten something? — A.  There  maybe  a  mistake  sometimes,  and  if  it  is  made  it  is 
rectified. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Friday,  March  .9,  1000. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  E.  LOOMIS, 

Superintendent  coal-mining  department,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Eailway. 

The  commission  met  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS).  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — A.  E.  E.  Loomis,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  railroad? — A.  Superintendent  of  the  coal- 
mining department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  business  you  have  to  do— securing  the  contracts 
for  shipping  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  your  business? — A.  I  have  general  charge  of  the 
mining  operations. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  themselves  that  you  have  special  charge  of  owned  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  work  you  have,  then,  is  looking  after  the  mining  department  and 
not  after  the  shipping  of  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  yourself  with  the  selling  of  the  coal  that  you 
mine? — A.  No.  Except  at  a  few  local  points  there  is  a  regular  tariff  rate. 

Q.  And  a  regular  price  for  coal? — A.  A  regular  price  for  coal,  but  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  fixed;  who  fixes  the  prices? — A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  And  those  prices  are  simply  quoted  and  you  supply  the  coal  at  those  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  coal  that  is  taken  out  under  your  general  supervision  is  sold  mostly 
where? — A.  All  over  the  country — there  is  no  particular  market — anywhere  we  can 
get  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  two  or  three  largest  markets  are? — A.  The  largest 
markets  would  be  Buffalo  and  tidewater. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  lease  any  territory  to 
other  coal  operators? — A.  I  helieve  there  has  some  territory  been  leased  to  other 
operators;  yes. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  territory  that  you  yourself  manage  for  this  company  territory 
that  is  leased  from  other  owners,  or  is  it  all  owiied  by  your  company? — A.  Well, 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  coal  we  get  out,  we  get  out  under  a  lease  or  a  royalty,  as 
they  call  it — the  land  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  that  royalty  that  you  pay;  so  much  a  ton  for 
the  coal  you  get  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  mining  of  this  coal  do  you  hire  the  men  that  are  getting  the  coal  out 
for  you  by  the  day,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  individual  contract? — A.  The  miners  are  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  So  much  a  load  for  what  they  get  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  rate  varies,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Continually? — A.  Yes;  different  in  different  mines  and  different  in  different 
veins. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  practically  of  individual  contract  with  each  miner? — A.  You 
may  call  it  that,  yes ;  each  is  a  contract  miner  in  one  sense. 

Q.  And  the  variations  are  so  many  that  it  is  practically  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  trade-union  men  working  under  you,  or  are  the  men  independent 
of  trade  unions? — A.  Well,  of  that  we  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  110  personal 
knowledge  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  unions? — A.  No;  I  deal  with  my  men. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  union  men  or  not  is  something  you  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to? — A.  No  attention  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  your  men  in  the  way  of  strikes? — A.  No; 
except  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  the  breaker  boys  have  done 
some  little  thing  that  was  easily  adjusted;  they  have  shut  down  a  breaker  for  a  day 
or  two,  that  is  all ;  there  have  been  no  general  disturbances. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company? — A.  Only  since  June. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  this  company  before  in  any  other  position? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  company  were  you  working  for,  or  what  other  position  have  you 
had  before  going  there? — A.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Snsquehaima  and  Western 
road. 

Q.  In  the  railroad  business  proper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanua  and  Western  Railroad,  in  its  coal  business, 
have  any  agreements,  to  your  knowledge,  with  other  mines  or  miners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold? — A.  I  think  there  are  some  contracts 
with  individual  operators. 

Q.  Other  operators  in  this  same  locality  where  you  are  working? — A.  Yes ;  located 
on  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  this  agreement  with  regard  to  the  price  of  coal  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  agreements  vary;  I  have  not  got  the  details  in  my  mind. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  explain  to  us  the  general  nature.  Is  it  that  coal 
could  be  sold  for  such  a  price  and  in  such  a  territory  for  any  length  of  time? — A. 
They  generally  agreed  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  market  price.. 

Q.  That  is,  the  market  price  at  tidewater? — A.  At  tidewater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Who  agrees  to  pay  the  market  price? — A.  The  compa- 
nies. The  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay  the  mine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  percentage  is  ? — A.  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is  that  same 
percentage  that  you  quoted  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Sixty  and  forty? — A.  It  diners  according  to  sizes;  it  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  all  through  that  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  you  object  to  furnishing  the  commission  with  a 
copy  of  that  agreement? — A.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  Could  you  get  it? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  could.  I  would  hardly  be  at 
liberty  to  turn  over  an  individual  operator's  agreement.' 


'For  copy  of  agreement  in  force  on  various  roads  in  1901,  see  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission, 
Vol.  IX,  Transportation,  p.  505. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort  with  independent 
operators? — A.  Oh,  we  deal  with  a  good  many — a  good  many  of  these  operators  have 
no  agreement — just  a  general  understanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  The  general  understanding  that  they  have  is  this:  that  they 
shall  receive  for  the  coal  that  they  ship  over  this  road,  or  sell  to  this  road,  40  per 
cent  of  the  tidewater  price? — A.  Sixty. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price,  and  the  40  per  cent  is  supposed  to  go  for 
the  smaller  sizes? — A.  No;  60  per  cent  is — two  prices,  60  and  40  for  different  sizes. 
The  40  per  cent  would  be  for  freight  on  those  sizes  where  the  operator  gets  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  other  sizes  60  per  cent  for  freight,  and  40  per  cent  would  go  to  the  opera- 
tor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  the  coal  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
"Western  Railroad,  that  owns  these  mines?  There  is,  as  regards  the  bookkeeping  of 
that  company,  a  separate  division,  the  mining  division? — A.  Yes* 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  prices  that  are  quoted  to  the  department  fixed  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  case  ot  independent  operators  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  credited  to  your  department  60  per  cent  of  the  tidewater 
price  in  round  numbers? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  it  figured  out  just  that;  but 
there  is  a  regular  published  tariff'  rate  on  coal.  Individual  operators  can  ship  at 
that  rate,  and  we  are  charged  that  rate  in  our  shipments. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate? — A.  It  differs  at  different  points. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  rate,  say,  from  Scran  ton  to  New  York? — A.  No. 

Q.  Of  course,  these  are  published  tariff  rates? — A.  Published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  your  department  Is  concerned,  you  are  charged  with  these  regular 
tariff  rates  and  the  rest  of  the  price  goes  to  your  credit,  the  credit  of  your  depart- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  as  regards  the  individual  operators,  then. 
If  the  individual  operators  ship  and  pay  the  regular  schedule  tariff  rate,  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  they  take  this  division. — A.  No,  we  purchase  the  coal,  when  we  pay 
that  per  cent.  In  the  one  case  we  purchase  the  coal ;  in  the  other  case  the  operator 
ships  independently ;  and  we  have  shippers  that  market  their  own  coal,  aud  we  have 
shippers  that  sell  to  us  at  that  rate. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  buy  coal  in  that  way,  is  it  the  railroad  company  or  is  it  this 
mining  department  that  does  the  buying?  Is  it  you  that  do  the  buying  or  is  it  the 
railroad? — A.  It  is — you  might  say  it  is  the  mining  department. 

Q.  It  is  the  mining  department  that  does  the  buying  under  those  circumstances  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Where  this  60  and  40  per  cent  agreement  is  in  operation, 
Mr.  Loomis,  does  it  apply  on  all  kinds  of  coal — all  sizes,  for  instance? — A.  I  will  not 
be  sure  about  this,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  smaller  si/es  there  is  a 
little  difference,  for  the  steaming  si/es  there  is  a'little  difference. 

Q.  In  favor  of  the  carrying  companies? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that;  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  The  principle,  you  think,  is  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fixing  the  price,  with  a  little  variation  which  is  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  carrying  and  cost  of  mining? — A.  Yes;  smaller  sixes  are  cheaper  coal,  and 
we  can  not  charge  as  much  for  carrying  the  smaller  sizes  as  we  can  for  marketing 
the  larger  sizes,  the  expensive  goods;  that  is,  we  do  not  get  the  same  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Is  there  any  complaint  of  discrimination  between  the  large 
shippers  or  smaller  shippers,  or  the  railroad  companies  or  independent  shippers  of 
coal? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it;  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  complaint  in  regard  to  discriminating  rates? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  What  is  the  annual  output  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka- 
wanna Company  ? — A.  I  have  not  it  in  mind.  It  is  published ;  I  saw  it  in  a  statement 
in  a  paper  the  other  day.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  5,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  entire  coal  haulage  does  that  constitute  on  that  line  of  rail- 
road?— A.  Well,  the  major  portion. 

Q.  The  major  portion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  independent  operators  have  you  on  that  line  who  are  shipping 
under  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  I  could  not  say.  They  order  the  cars  and  get 
them  and  ship  under  the  published  tariff'  rate.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them,  we  buy 
part  of  the  output  and  they  sell  independently  part;  from  others  we  buy  all  their 
output. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  plan  they  seem  to  favor  as  a  whole?  Do  they  favor  the 
published  tariff  rate  or  the  percentage  plan? — A.  Well,  I  think  we  purchase  the 
major  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  independent  operators  located  on  our  line. 

Q.  That  means  they  favor  the  percentage  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  handle  as  much  coal  over  your  line  as  the  1'hila- 
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delphia  and  Reading  does  over  its  line? — A.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  does ;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  in  regard  to  freight  rates  from  the  anthracite  fields? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  with  any  othei  roads? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  with  reference  to  the  average  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  miners  that  are  working  under  your  general  supervision? — A. 
Well,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  answer,  because  it  varies.  We  pay  differently  in 
different  mines  and  under  different  conditions  and  in  different  veins. 

Q.  Ordinarily  those  rates  and  those  conditions  are  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  miner  a  fair  living  wage  in  each  case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  it  would  average  per  day? — A.  Well,  it 
would  run  all  the  way  from  $2  a  day  to  $5  a  day,  net. 

Q.  Have  the  men  working  in  your  mines  been  working  for  the  last  year  or  two  on 
full  time  or  part  time? — A.  Partial  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  days  in  the  week,  on  an  average? — A.  The  mine 
inspector's  reports  show  that.  I  think  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
mines,  according  to  the  inspector's  report  this  last  year,  worked  179  days.  That  is 
my  recollection  ;  it  is  all  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  are  familiar  enough  with  the  anthracite  coal  region 
and  all  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  I  presume,  to  state  whether  or  not  coal  from 
all  parts  of  the  district  brings  about  the  same  price  in  the  market? — A.  I  think  it 
does. 

Q.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  miners  make  from  $2  a  day  to  $5  a 
day,  net? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  you  think? — A.  I  made  some  figures  some  time 
ago.  I  took  the  actual  figures  from  pay  rolls  and  took  the  individual  names,  taking 
from  6  to  12  men  in  each  mine,  composed  of  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average 
miners,  and  the  actual  moneys  drawn  by  those  men  for  the  year  ran  all  the  way  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  net,  after  everything  was  taken  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  equal  number  of  each  class? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.  )  Of  what  nationality,  chiefly,  are  the  employees  of  the  mines 
in  your  district? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge!  of  that.  We 
have  a  great  many  Welsh. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  per  cent  of  each? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  When  did  you  make  those  averages  of  wages? — A.  I 
think  it  was  for  the  year  ending  December  last. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  approximately,  without  going  into  detail,  what  the  average 
wages  for  all  your  miners  were  last  year? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average;  that  is 
what  we  tried  to  get  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JKNKS.)  Now,  for  a  minimum  you  put  $500 ;  that  was  substantially  the 
minimum?— A.  $500. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  being  the  net  wages.  What  did  you  deduct? — A.  Supplies 
sold  them ;  that  includes  their  coal,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Testimony  has  been  given  by  other  operators  from  the 
anthracite  district  showing  that  wages  of  the  miners  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  a  day.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  your  company  can  compete  and  pay  such  wages? — 
A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer;  I  simply  know  what  we  paid,  and  I 
know  that  we  are  competing. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  disadvantage  in  doing  so  as  against  the  others  by  reason 
of  that?— A.  I  presume  that  our  coal  costs  more;  if  they  only  pay  $2  a  day  and  we 
pay  $5,  we  pay  more. 

Q.  You  sell  it  practically  at  the  same  prices  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  haul  it  to 
market? — A.  That  belongs  to  the  sales  department;  I  presume  they  sell  it  at  the 
same  price. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Houses,  tenement  houses? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  agreement  with  any  other  companies  as  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  output? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  as  to  the  selling  price  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  that  is  the  sales  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JKNKS.)  What  are  the  supplies  that  you  keep  on  hand  to  furnish  to 
miners  and  that  you  deduct  from  their  wages? — A.  Well,  I  referred  to  coal,  oil,  and 
powder. 

Q.  Tools? — A.  We  sell  very  few  tools;  they  buy  most  of  their  tools  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  said  that  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  coal-mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sales  department  of  that  company  under  your  direction  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  company  is  it  under?— A.  It  is  under  the  head  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  ? — A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  You  have  no  official  connection  "with  that  department? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  the  prices  of  coal  were  quoted  by  the  sales  department.  Do  you  know 
who  fixes  those  prices  in  the  sales  department? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  not  arbitrarily  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  department ?— A. 
They  certainly  must  be  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  department ;  whether  it  is 
arbitrary  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  done  in  connection  with  any  other  railroad 
officials? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  have  knowledge  of  the  railroad  charges  for  transporting  coal 
from  the  mining  districts  to  tide  water? — A.  They  are  all  published. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  state  what  they  are  from  a  given  point? — A.  I  have  not  got  them 
in  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  so  much  per  ton  per  mile  from  any  one  point  or  from  every  point? — A.  It 
varies  to  the  different  points,  as  I  was  telling  you;  every  station  has  a  different 
rate. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  from  any  one  station — A.  No;  I  have  not  got  them 
in  mind ;  it  is  a  big  tariff  sheet,  you  know. 

Q.  Has  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  considerable  land — mining 
land — which  is  not  worked? — A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  it? — A.  I  have  not  in  mind  the 
acreage. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  how  they  hold  that  laud?  Is  it  by  lease  or  outright  pur- 
chase?— A.  In  fee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  your  company  holds  in  fee? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  you  know  whether  your  coal  brings  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  that  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  us  how  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  say,  at  Boston  or  Cleve- 
land or  any  other  point,  is  divided  between  the  transportation  and  the  coal  com- 
panies?— A.  Anybody  that  has  got  a  tariff  rate.  The  price  of  coal  at  a  given  point 
is  so  much  and  the  tariff  is  so  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  your  coal  at  your  place  of  mining  where  you  deliver  to  the 
railroad? — A.  Well,  we  do  not  have  any  price  at  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  generally  prevalent  price? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  your  vicinity? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  $2.50  or  $5  or  $6  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  either. 
That  is  a  thing  that  is  adjusted  in  individual  cases.  I  mean  by  that  that  there  are 
a  great  many  outside  operators,  a  great  many  people  who  come  in  competition. 
Coal  has  no  regular  price  right  in  the  mining  region  in  the  different  sizes  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  in  the  mining  region  for  coal  delivered  free  on 
board? — A.  It  is  sold  all  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

Q.  All  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2? — A.  That  is,  the  sizes  vary;  there  is  a  differ- 
ent price  for  each  size. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  same  coal  would  be  sold  to  a  consumer  in  Boston  for  $6.25  and 
$6.50  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  difference?  Of  course  the  railroad  company  gets  part  of  it,  per- 
haps 1  or  2  dealers  get  part  of  it,  but  who  can  tell  us  about  how  that  is  divided 
Up? — A.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  you  are  getting  into  the  railroad  business  there; 
that  is  entirely  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  The  president  or  the  auditor  would  be  most  likely  to  know  about  it? — A.  As  I 
say,  it  'is  a  matter  that  anyone  can  figure  on  by  the  tariff  rate.  The  difference 
between  your  tariff  rate  and  the  market  price  is  what  you  get  for  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Mr.  Loomis,  have  you  ever  heard  such  expressions  as  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  carrying  20£  per  cent  of  the  capacity,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  11  per  cent  of  the  capacity — something  like  that? — A.  I 
presume  that  it  means  that  its  mining  capacity  is  about  that,  as  compared  with  the 
total  mining  capacity  of  the  anthracite  region ;  that  is  what  I  should  judge,  although 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  They  are  entitled  to  haul  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  I  presume  that  is  adjusted  on  their  ability  to  mine,  their  capacity  to 
mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  What  railroads  handle  the  most  of  the  anthracite  coal,  and 
about  in  their  order,  if  you  know? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  positively;  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western.  Just  what  the  percentages  are  I  only  know  as  having  read  them;  they 
are  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  You  said  you  were  not  working  your  mines  to  their  full 
capacity  a  good  part  of  the  time;  who  is  it  that  determines  whether  you  shall  work 
part  time  or  full  time;  where  do  you  get  your  orders? — A.  The  market.  The  sales 
department  determines  it;  in  the  selling  of  coal,  if  the  market  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  coal,  I  mine  it. 
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Q.  Then,  practically  you  get  youc  instructions  from  the  sales  department;  they 
say,  there  is  so  much  coal  called  for,  give  us  so  much? — A.  They  say  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  so  much  coal,  and  I  simply  mine  it. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  during  the  coining  month  you  can  dispose  of  half  as  much 
as  the  preceding  month,  and  you  take  it  out  accordingly? — A.  They  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  weather  conditions,  I  suppose. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  matter  comes  to  practically  this:  You  want  so 
much  coal  this  month ;  how  often  do  you  have  that  determined — from  month  to 
month? — A.  No;  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day? — A.  Just  what  they  can  sell. 

Q.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  orders  for  you  to  fill,  and  you  are  able  in  that  way  to 
adjust  your  output  from  day  to  day — you  simply  mine  to  fill  orders? — A.  To  fill 
orders. 

Q.  When  you  have  no  orders  to  fill  you  stop;,  you  do  not  stock  up? — A.  We  have 
no  facilities  to  stock  up  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  whether  you  hold  any  mining  lands  by 
lease  or  not?  It  has  been  stated  here  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  held  in  that 
way  by  some  of  these  mining  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions. — A.  As  I  said 
before,  we  lease  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  of  our  breakers  on  a  royalty 
basis ;  we  pay  so  much  a  ton  for  the  coal  that  we  take  out. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  other  tracts  that  are  leased  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
mine  for  say  10,  20,  or  50  years? — A.  No;  1  do  not  know  of  any  such  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  What  is  the  royalty  per  ton  on  these  mines? — A.  That 
varies;  there  is  no  stated  price;  of  course,  leases  made  years  ago  are  cheap  royalty; 
those  made  recently  are  more  expensive. 

Q.  Those  made  at  the  present  time  ? —  A.  Run  all  the  way  from  8  to  55  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Has  your  company  any  connection  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  mining  coal  you  usually  have  2  men  work  in  the  same  chamber,  do  you  not? — 
A.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  have  that. 

Q.  Each  miner  pays  his  own  laborer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  statement  issued  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  for  the  month  of  February,  1898,  showing  the  average  amount 
earned  by  the  miners  to  be  $83.60;  deducted  therefrom  for  supplies,  etc.,  $18.95; 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  $64.65.  That  is  for  two  men,  I  presume,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  mines  at  that  date. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  rule?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miner  receives  pay  for  all  the 
coal  that  may  come  out  from  that  particular  place,  and  that  the  laborer  looks  to  him 
for  his  wages? — A.  If  he  has  a  laborer,  yes. 

Q.  How  do  those  figures  harmonize  with  the  statement  of  wages  you  have  given? 
How  do  you  explain  the  difference  of  the  figures  shown  here  as  compared  with 
the  wages  you  have  put  as  the  average? — A.  As  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  last 
February. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  been  advanced  since  February,  1898? — A.  February,  in  the  first 
place,  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year;  in  the  secoud  place,  it  is  apt  to  be  the 
dullest  month  in  the  year,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  that  man  had  a  "  buttie," 
or  laborer,  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  price  is  figured  or  averaged  from  the  figures 
I  stated. 

Q.  There  was  evidently  a  pretty  steady  month's  work.  There  are  5  kegs  of  powder 
charged  and  5  gallons  of  oil.  What  was  powder  selling  for  per  keg? — A.  $2.75. 

Q.  $2.75:  do  you  know  any  reason  why  such  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of 
powder  should  exist?  We  have  testimony  showing  where  it  sold  at  some  mines  at 
$1.50? — A.  I  only  know  that  from  what  I  have  been  told,  coming  into  that  region, 
that  the  price  of  powder  formerly  was  $3  a  keg — under  some  old  agreement — and  the 
powder  is  used  as  a  unit  or  basis  on  which  the  wage  is  figured. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  system  is  carried  out,  why  should  the  price  of  powder  not  be  the 
same  in  one  mine  as  another,  since  they  are  working  on  the  same  rates  under  the 
general  agreement? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say. that  the  real  question  after  all  is 
what  the  miner  receives,  what  he  draws  from  the  pay  car. 

Q.  If  a  miner  receives  $10  a  month  in  one  case  more  than  he  does  in  another  and 
pays  back  $11  or  $12  to  the  company,  wherein  is  the  advantage  to  him? — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  does. 

Q.  I  understood  it  was  the  inference  you  were  trying  to  make  that  the  real  ques- 
tion after  all  was  what  he  draws  out  of  the  pay  car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  other  things  are  equal  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  to  the  miner  who 
pays  a  greater  price  for  his  powder? — A.  If  all  other  things  are  equal. 

Q.  Well,  wherein  are  they  unequal  ? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Q.  Powder  costs  the  different  companies  about  the  same,  does  it  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  does? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  it  would  only  be  a  guess;  I 
do  not  know  what  our  powder  costs.  We  buy  it  through  our  purchasing  agent. 
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Q.  Are  your  mines  principally  in  the  Lehigh  regions,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  have  not 
been  in  charge  of  those  properties  long  enough  to  know  just  where  those  lines  are 
drawn  between  the  different  regions ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  mines  in  the  Lehigh 
region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  the  miners  free  to  purchase  powder  from  whomever 
they  please? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  must  purchase  from  the  company? — A.  They  are  expected  to  purchase 
from  the  company. 

Q.  Does  the  company  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  powder  to  the  miners? — A.  I 
think  it  does. 

Q.  Could  you  say  what  that  profit  is? — A.  Not  knowing  what  we  pay  for  it  I  can 
not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  sold  at  cost  in  any  case,  do  you? — 
A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  There  is  always  something  made  out  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Forty  Fort  Coal  Company  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  company  store,  you  said  your  company  does  not  operate 
any  store ;  do  you  deduct  from  the  miner's  wages  any  bills  he  may  contract  in  any 
other  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  pay  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  Company,  has  there  been  any  complaint  between  the  company  and 
others  that  you  were  hauling  more  than  your  per  cent  or  capacity  of  coal  ? — A.  No. 
All  I  know  about  that  is  that  the  mine  inspector's  report  shows  that  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  collieries  are  not  working  any  better  time,  nor  as  good,  as 
a  good  many  of  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  yon 
want  in  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  not,  generally,  employ  all  that  offers,  I  suppose? — A.  I  could  not  say; 
our  foreman  could  answer  that.  There  are  some  who  come  there  for  employment 
that  we  have  to  turn  away. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Fridnii,  Mttrch  9,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  R.  MARCY, 

Superintendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.50  p.  m., 
Mr.  C.  R.  Marcy,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  Raub  Coal  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  coal  region : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.)  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  address? — A. 
C.  R.  Marcy,  superintendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  that  company? — A.  Ever  since  it 
was  in  existence. 

Q.  How  long  is  that? — A.  Well,  it  was  first  in  existence  as  the  Raub  Coal  Com- 
pany, Limited;  it  was  changed  after  a  while — I  can  not  just  tell  when,  3  or  4  years 
ago — into  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  your  plant? — A.  We  have  been  a  very  small 
concern ;  I  think  last  year  our  production  was  about  between  120,000  and  130,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  what  markets  do  you  find  for  your  coal? — A.  We  always  market  our  own 
coal  wherever  we  can  get  markets* 

Q.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  it  sold? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  at  tidewater? — A.  Yes;  from  Richmond  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  lines  of  road  do  you  ship  over? — A.  We  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Delaware,  Lackawaua  and  Western,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  under  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  percentage  agreement  with  any  of  the  carrying  companies  ?— 
A.  No;  always  under  regular  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  an  agreement  being  in  existence  between  the  carrying 
companies  and  any  of  the  operators? — A.  I  do  not;  we  never  had  one ;  we  have  been 
in  business  for  9  years;  we  have  always  handled  our  own  coal  and  always  attended 
to  our  own  business,  or  tried  to.  Outsiders  I  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  have 
heard  commonly  spoken  of  contracts  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
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with  different  people,  bat  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  them ;  never  saw  one. 
We  never  cared,  in  fact,  to  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  asked  to  make  any  such  arrangement  with  the  carrying 
companies  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  coal  that  you  are  mining  or  is  it  leased? — A.  Leased. 

Q.  From  whom  I — A.  Various  parties.  We  started  in  and  took  up  a  little  piece 
here  and  a  little  piece  there;  I  suppose  we  have  got  10  or  15  different  leases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Do  the  prices  that  you  get  for  this  coal  in  these  different 
markets,  from  Richmond  to  Boston,  vary  about  with  the  freight  rates,  so  that  it 
nets  you  about  the  same  price? — A.  For  years  past  we  always,  I  might  say,  sold  our 
own  coal  directly.  At  that  time  I  was  more  conversant  with  the  general  prices  in 
the  different  markets  than  I  would  be  to-day.  For  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have 
sold  our  coal  at  the  mine. 

Q.  At  the  mine? — A.  To  individuals.  We  are  selling  our  coal  to-day  to  Meeker 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Q.  Does  one  individual  take  your  whole  output? — A.  Takes  our  whole  output. 

Q.  And  he  distributes  it  as  he  chooses? — A.  At  the  same  time  we  bill  this  coal 
according  to  hiB  dictation,  whether  it  goes  to  Richmond  or  whether  it  goes  to  Maine. 
We  bill  it  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawauna 
and  Western  road,  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  road;  the  price  that  he 
receives  lor  the  coal  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 

Q.  In  the  bills  you  make  out  you  make  them  to  those  who  purchase  from  him,  do 
you  not? — A.  No;  we  make  bills  only  to  him. 

Q.  You  simply  bill  to  him  directly  and  ship  it  over  whatever  road  he  directs? — A. 
Bill  it  to  him  and  ship  as  he  directs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  that  individual  in  any  way  connected  with  railroad 
transportation? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge;  simply  an  individual  shipper  of  coal, 
and  his  father  before  him  was  an  individual  shipper  of  coal,  a  shipper  of  coal  from 
the  company  for  years.  I  have  known  of  the  concern  from,  I  think,  March,  1898  or 
1897. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  for  this  coal  the  value,  the  price  at  the  mine,  or  does  your  price 
fluctuate  according  to  the  market  values? — A.  Our  price  fluctuates  according  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  price. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  sell  this  individual  a  car  of  coal,  you  do  not  know  what  it  will 
net  you  per  ton  until  it  is  marketed,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  it 
fluctuates  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  price? — A.  Well,  there  is  not  much  fluctuation 
about  it  probably,  but  at  the  same  time  if  I  were  asked  to  give  the  specific  price 
that  I  was  to  receive  for  my  coal  for  this  present  mouth,  I  could  not  do  it;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  It  depends  on  what  the  man  who  has  taken  it  oft' your 
hands  will  receive  for  it  in  the  market? — A.  Yes;  it  is  virtually  on  a  sort  of  commis- 
sion. He  sells  the  coal  and  this  price  he  returns  to  us  virtually  is  the  selling  price, 
less  his  commission  to  him  for  handling  the  coal  for  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  he  sells  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  sells  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKK.)  Do  you  understand  that  he  sells  on  commission? — A.  No;  he 
buys  the  coal  and  it  is  brought  to  his  own  stocking  house,  at  his  own  wharfage. 

Q.  Then  he  can  pay  you  what  he  pleases? — A.  No;  this,  of  course,  would  be  open 
to  our  inspection  and  we  would  be  satisfied.  As  it  has  run  for  a  year  or  two  we 
have  been  getting  as  much  money  as  the  average  operator  and  have  been  satisfied 
and  have  not  investigated  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  When  you  say  the  Lehigh  Valley  price,  what  does  that 
mean?  Does  that  mean  that  somebody  is  to  pay  you  the  same  as  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  paying  to  independent  operators  and  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  means? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  also  buying  coal  fiom  individual  operators  on  that  pre- 
cise arrangement? — A.  I  hear  they  have  done  so ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  I  understand  the  Lehigh  Valley  price  is  the  market 
price  for  coal  in  that  neighborhood,  just  the  same  as  quotations  are  made  daily  for 
the  price  of  cotton  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
daily  quoted  prices.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say  any  more  Lehigh  Valley  prices 
than  ordinary  market  prices. 

Q.  (l&y  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  Lehigh  is  a  large  competitor? — A.  It  is  a  large 
competitor. 

Q.  And  your  coal  must  meet  the  quoted  prices  of  that  coal  in  the  market? — A.  We 
are  generally  guided  by  that.  Our  coal  must  net  as  much  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  price 
according  to  the  general  market  price. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say — if  it  is  wrong  correct  it — that  when  you  sell  this  man 
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a  car  of  coal  at  the  mine  you  do  not  know  what  it  will  net  you  per  ton  until  he  has 
marketed  it  and  reported  to  you? — A.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Then  you  do  not  sell  for  an  outright  price? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Would  you  care — I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion unless  you  think  it  is  proper — would  you  care  to  state  the  general  basis  on  which 
this  man  is  working,  upon  which  be  is  selling  the  coal?  He  evidently  receives  cer- 
tain tonnage  prices  for  the  part  that  he  takes  in  it — pays  the  freight.  Does  he  get 
one-half,  one-third,  or  what  proportion,  if  you  care  to  answer? — A.  Of  course,  it  is 
based  on  various  prices,  on  various  sizes.  I  will  say  from  40  cents  or  32  cents ;  that  is 
about  where  I  have  gone  for  No.  2  coal — 32  cents  to  $2  or  $2.25. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  that? — A.  No;  that  would  be  our  net. 

Q.  That  would  be  net;  yes? — A.  Our  net  end  of  the  business.  That  would  pay  us 
up  from  No.  2,  buckwheat,  pea,  chestnut,  stove,  egg,  and  broken.  They  run  up  and 
they  run  down,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  give  the  prices.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  them  without  having  the  figures  to  do  it  with.  They  vary  from  month  to 
mouth  and  the  sizes  vary,  and  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  there  as  much  left  in  the  business  to  you  by  selling  the 
coal  as  you  do  to  one  party  in  New  York  as  there  would  be  in  selling  it  to  the  rail- 
road company  at  from  60  to  35  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  market  price,  at  the  mine? — 
A.  Well,  we  believe  there  is  or  we  would  not  sell  it  to  this  man.  I  have  handled  our 
coal,  handled  it  myself  as  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  for 
years  until  about  three  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  sold  it  to  an  individual  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  handle  your  own  coal  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  you  are 
taking  a  great  many  chances.  You  have  got  to  know  the  market  as  far  as  you  can 
reach,  to  know  it  all  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  all,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  You  take  a  man  that  handles  a  great  many  collieries  and  he  can  do  those 
things,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  we  can  do  them  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  our 
company  had  not  felt  we  were  making  as  much  money  I  do  not  suppose  we  would 
have  made  the  contract. 

Q.  Making  as  much  money  how? — A.  By  selling  it  to  an  individual  rather  than  to 
market  it.  We  never  oared  to  make  a  contract  with  any  individual  company,  because 
we  preferred  to  be  free  to  dispose  of  our  coal  where  we  saw  fit;  at  any  rate,  instead 
of  agreeing  to  ship  it  all  over  one  road,  in  my  situation  I  have  three  roads  to  ship 
coal  over  instead  of  one. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  independent  operators  in  your  vicinity  sell  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  this  60  to  40  or  35  per  cent  basis? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  on  the  subject? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do.  It 
is  presumable  that  some  of  them  do;  still,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  companies  ever  made  any  offers  to  you  in  that  line? — A.  No;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yon  conld  dispose  of  it  to  them  on  those  terms? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  it;  I  know  that  once,  4  or  5  years  ago,  when  we  were  sledding  pretty 
hard  I  tried  to  dispose  of  it  and  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Is  that  not  about  the  basis  of  division  between  you  and 
the  party  who  is  marketing  your  coal — 60  and  40  per  cent? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No;  we  thought  we  could  do  better  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  When  there  is  such  a  basis,  which  gets  the  60? — A.  I  pre- 
sume the  shipper  does,  the  seller  does.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  you  know  how  the  coal  prices  are  fixed  in  New  York? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  gentleman  who  buys  from  you  sells  to  wholesale 
dealers  entirely  or  not  ? — A.  I  presume  he  does,  not  knowing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  sells  to  individuals,  but  he  could  not  handle  the  tonnage  that  he  handles  and  sell 
to  individuals;  he  must  sell  to  wholesalers.  He  handles  coal  from  various  other  col- 
lieries besides  our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Have  yon  any  complaint  in  regard  to  freight  rates?  You 
have  different  lines;  there  is  some  competition,  is  there? — A.  Naturally;  we  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Naturally  all  of  us  want  low  freight  rates,  but  if  you  mean  by 
that  question  whether  we  have  ever  been  discriminated  against,  I  would  say  no. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  discriminated  against  by  any  of  the  lines? — A..  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  is  the  present  rate  yon  pay  to  tidewater? — A.  I  do 
not  know,  if  you  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what? — A.  I  have  never  looked  into  it.  Prior  to  the  time 
we  began  to  sell  to  one  person,  it  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes.  On 
lower  sizes  it  would  be  less;  just  what,  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  per  ton  per  mile? — A.  I  could  figure  it  out.  I  pre- 
sume from  Luzerne  to  New  York,  150  to  160  or  170  miles — something  like  that — we 
paid  at  that  time  from  $1.45  to  $1.60.  I  figured  it  out  at  one  time  at  11  mills ;  and  I 
have  figured  it  at  9  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  10  mills  about  the  average  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  from  that,  at  that 
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time,  it  was.  As  I  say,  since  \ve  have  been  selling  our  coal  to  an  individual,  at  the 
mine,  I  am  not  in  position  to  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates,  because  I  have 
not  looked  into  them  at  all ;  the  net  price  that  we  have  received  there  at  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JENKS.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  think,  or  has  this  company 
that  you  sell  to  had  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  railroads  were  blocking  shipments 
of  your  coal  at  all  by  delaying  the  sending  of  cars  to  you  as  freely  as  you  wanted 
them,  and  favoring  their  own  mines? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  been 
fully  supplied  with  cars  for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  told  you,  that  I  have  had  three 
sources  to  draw  from.  If  I  could  not  get  the  Lehigh  Valley,  I  could  get  the  Penn- 
sylvania. If  I  could  not  get  the  Pennsylvania,  I  could  get  the  Delaware,  Lackawauna 
aud  Western. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  about  that  ? — A.  Yesterday  we  had  a  little  trouble 
for  a  day  been  use  we  could  not  get  cars.  The  big  storm  up  through  Buffalo  and  New 
York  State  delayed  the  cars,  but  they  will  till  up. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  of  discrimination,  you  think? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.  )  Do  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  independent  operators  com- 
plaining that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  that  way? — A.  No;  I  never  see  a 
great  many  of  them.  It  keeps  me  pretty  busy  at  home  to  keep  the  place  running. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  you  lease  all  your  land  from  one  owner? — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  owners? — A.  We  have  8,  10,  or  12  different  leases. 

Q.  Does  either  of  these  railroad  companies  own  a  good  deal  of  it? — A.  No;  but 
we  have  got  a  little  piece  of  land  that  we  lease  from  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  and 
that  is  a  sublease.  They  in  turn  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  That 
is  a  piece  that  was  isolated  from  their  working.  We  have  had  the  mining  of  that. 
We  leased  a  portion  beyond  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  own  most  of  the  coal  land  iu  that 
vicinity? — A.  No;  they  own  very  little  of  it  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  owns  a  great  deal  of  coal  land,  but  not  right  in 
where  we  are.  The  Lehigh  Valley  owns  aud  operates  and  leases  some  above  us. 

Q.  Do  these  railroad  companies  lease  large  quantities  of  land  so  that  the  lessees 
can  sublet  it? — A.  Do  you  mean  they  lease  it  in  order  to  sublet  it?  No,  I  think  not; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  cases.  I 'do  not  know  of  a  sublease  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own,  And  that  was  simply,  as  I  told  you,  a  matter  of  a 
a  piece  isolated  to  them  and  adjacent  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  About  what  per  cent,  if  you  have  the  knowledge,  of  the 
discovered  anthracite  coal  is  worked  out? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  estimate  in  that  regard? — A.  No.  All  that  I  know  in  that 
regard  would  be  newspaper  talk. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  the  anthracite  coal  practically  inexhaustible? — A.  Not  by  any 
manner  of  means.  My  individual  impression  would  be  that  if  you  see  another  fifty 
years  of  anthracite  going  as  it  does  now,  you  will  come  pretty  close  to  seeing  the 
end  of  it.  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  The  area  is  not  a  very  large  one? — A.  Small  areas,  small  tracts — the  Wyoming 
region,  the  Lehigh  region,  Sharaokiu  and  down  through  there  a  little  piece,  and  the 
Lackawanna  district — that  is  about  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  there  is  iu  the  State 
that  is  discovered  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Are  yon  willing  to  state  what  you  get  at  the  present  time 
for  stove  coal  ? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be,  last  month,  $2.37. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  That  is  for  your  best  grade  out  of  the  mine,  is  it? — A. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  our  best  grade  at  the  mine. 

Q.  It  is  your  best  grade  on  board  the  car  at  the  mine? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
our  best  grade ;  we  get  the  most  money  for  it.  That  is  an  exceptionally  high  price. 
Last  month  was  a  good  month.  During  the  last  year  I  have  taken  down  to  $1.97 — 
say  $1.97  to  $2.10.  About  $2.06  or  $2.07  has  been  our  average  on  stove  coal  the  last 
year,  and  that  is  the  highest  price  for  any  of  the  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  the  miners  work  under  contract  or  by  the  day? — A. 
They  work  under  contract. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  make? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question,  because  the  miner 
is  a  little  peculiar.  Sometimes  some  of  them  will  work  3  hours  and  some  of  them 
will  work  5  hours  and  some  of  them  will  work  the  full  time.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
pretty  near  what  my  miners  averaged  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EATCHFORD.)  How  many  do  you  employ? — A.  I  think  I  have  got 
about  125  what  I  call  live  places— that  is,  about  120  or  125  places  that  are  supposed 
to  be  working. 

Q.  You  have  that  many  miners,  have  you? — A.  Yes.  This  would  take  every  man, 
regardless  of  whether  they  work  full  time  or  whether  they  work  an  hour  a  day  or  2 
hours  a  day — simply  their  earnings,  net  earnings,  after  all  deductions  for  powder, 
supplies,  and  oil,  aud  whether  they  load  1  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  is  supposed  to 
be  a  shift.  If  every  miner  would  load  his  7  cars  every  day,  Mr.  Loomis's  figures 
would  be  under  the  rate  that  the  miner  should  earn.  Twenty -three  per  cent  of  my 
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own  miners  earn  less  than  $300,  47i  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  29.8  per 
cent  earn  from  $500  to  $800  and  $900,  and  some  few  of  them  $1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLAKKK.)  Have  you  .any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  essential 
difference  between  the  earnings  of  your  miners  and  those  of  Mr.  Loomis  and  others  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFOKD.  )  How  many  miners  have  you  got  who  make  it  a  habit 
of  working  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day? — A.  It  would  be  easier  to  ask  how  many  miners 
I  had  that  could  go  in  and  work  a  full  day. 

Q.  How  many  miners  have  you  that  can  go  in  and  work  a  full  day,  if  yon  do  not 
care  to  answer  the  question  any  other  way? — A.  We  call  a  full  day  10  hours.  I  do 
not  STippose  I  have  got  a  half  dozen  miners  that  would  go  to  work  for  10  hours;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  got  3  men. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work? — A.  Four,  5,  6  hours,  and  sometimes  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  You  say  they  are  paid  by  the  ton? — A.  They  are  paid  by 
the  car. 

Q.  What  will  that  figure  out  per  ton? — A.  I  never  figured  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  a  ton  they  get? — A.  We  have  a  77-foot  car  that  we 
pay  a  dollar  for. 

Q.  How  much  in  that  car? — A.  About  2  tons. 

Q.  That  would  be  50  cents  a  ton  which  they  get  for  mining? — A.  That  is  about  it; 
yes.  We  have  another  car  that  we  pay  85  cents  for;  that  is  a  66-foot  ear. 

Q.  What  other  cost  is  there  per  ton? — A.  It  depends  on  what  place  they  are  min- 
ing. They  pay  yardage,  gangway  price,  yardage  on  the  rod,  width — it  dep'ends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  vein,  thickness  of  the  rock  they  have  to  handle — yardage  is 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  on  breastwork.  That  is  fixed  by  an  agreement  made  by  the 
mine  foreman  with  the  miner. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  is — the  average  cost  of 
delivering  it  on  the  car? — A.  I  have  not  those  figures;  I  can  not  make  a  statement 
like  that  without  a  general  computation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHKORD.)  Is  it  not  very  exceptional  that  a  miner  will  go  into  the 
mine  and  work  for  less  than  six  or  seven  hours?  Is  it  not  a  great  exception  to  the 
rulef — A.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  man  that  will  work  longer  than  that.  You 
take  some  deep  shafts,  where  they  go  down  and  can  not  come  out  until  the  coal  is 
taken  the  last  time,  and  they  may  possibly  be  longer,  whereas  our  men  are  out  and 
in  as  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  are  free — I  am  speaKing  of  a  drift  mine,  for  instance — where 
they  are  free  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  mine  at  their  pleasure,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  work  that  length  of  time  usually  or  longer? — A.  I  would  put  it  the  other 
way;  I  would  say  that  they  work  that  length  of  time  or  shorter. 

Q.  Six  or  7  hours  or  less?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  exceptional  to  have  a  man 
work  over  7  hours. 

Q.  At  the  face  of  his  working  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  takes  some  time  to  go  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  his  working  place 
and  some  time  to  come  back,  does  it  not?  How  much  of  a  man's  time  does  that 
take? — A.  Ten  or  15  minutes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  miner  comes  out  in  the  afternoon  early  he  usually 
loses  nothing  by  it? — A.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  where  he  loses  nothing  by  it  the 
company  does. 

Q.  How?  Explain. — A.  Well,  if  a  man  comes  out  and  has  left  some  cars  running 
\ve  anticipate  no  more  cars,  and  that  lessens  the  coal.  And  if  he  leaves  it  for  the 
laborer  he  will  take  the  chances,  10  to  1,  and  the  laborer  will  hustle  it  through  and 
load  dirty  coal,  and  we  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  it. 

Q.  These  cars  are  distributed  to  the  miners  in  their  order? — A.  As  near  as  we  can; 
yes. 

Q.  Each  driver  having  so  many  cars  to  call  for? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a  man,  for  instance,  fills  his  last  car  at  2.30  or  3  in  the  afternoon  and 
sees  that  the  turn  for  a  car  is  not  going  to  reach  him  between  that  and  quitting 
time  he  generally  comes  out;  in  that  case  he  does  not  lose  anything  by  it.  neitln-r 
does  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  see  that.  The  cars  are  coming  to  him  just 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  there. 

Q.  Well,  ordinarily  it  takes  a  given  length  of  time  to  get  around — for  the  driver 
to  get  around  and  give  each  of  his  men  cars? — A.  That  is  trne. 

Q.  And  he  does  it  in  turn? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Giving  a  car,  for  instance,  to  A  and  then  coming  down  to  B.  Now,  a  man  who 
has  this  work  every  day  knows  about  how  long  it  will  take  his  driver  to  make  that 
turn;  and  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  a  man  may  come  out  of  the 
mine  in  the  afternoon  at  2.30  or  3  o'clock  or  half  past  3  o'clock  and  lose  no  car  by 
it,  and  the  company  loses  nothing  by  it. — A.  Well,  1  do  not  see  it  that  way;  they 
can  not  do  it.  Here  is  a  gangway  and  here  is  a  roadway  through  and  a  dozen  of  the 
miners,  just  as  you  say,  and  the  cars  are  distributed  just  as  you  say,  and  it  is 
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presumable  they  get  around  at  just  such  a  time,  and  here  arc  3  or  4  men  gone 
out;  wo  do  not  stop  to  leave  cars  for  those  fellows  that  have  gone  out;  the  next 
crews  have  gone  out,  and  the  cars  have  gone  from  the  front  to  the  men  who  are  in. 
If  all  the  miners  would  stay  in,  it  would  be  about  as  you  say.  When  they  begin 
to  drop  off,  the  first  thing  we  know  the  cars  can  not  go  through,  the  production 
drops  off,  and  we  have  got  to  stop.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  I  would  like  to 
run  until  6  o'clock,  but  I  am  compelled  to  stop  at  4  because  the  supply  is  falling  so 
short  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If  the  men  would  stay 
there  and  perform  their  work,  each  one  of  them,  we  could  go  right  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Can  you  not  compel  regular  working  hours? — A.  No. 
If  10  men  come  to  the  foot  of  your  shaft  you  have  got  to  let  them  up,  under  the  law. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  compel  them;  we  can  say  you  can  come  up,  but  you 
can  not  go  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Are  your  men  organized  into  a  union? — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that;  I  know  a  portion  of  them  are;  what  per  cent  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  with  them  as  a  body  or  collectively?— A.  Well,  that  is  funny.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  them  lately.  I  had  a  committee,  and  I  had  various 
committees,  and  I  disposed  of  a  committee  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  within  3 
day  s ;  they  left  me  perfectly  satisfied.  They  took  the  position  that  I  was  not  paying 
the  same  price  as  other  individuals.  I  treated  with  them  right  through  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  knew  that  I  was,  and  I  asked  for  an  investigation.  If  I  was 
not,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  excused  in  the  interest  of  my  employers  after 
investigation.  I  agreed  to  meet  3  of  them  at  a  certain  hour,  at  10  o'clock,  and  they 
did  not  get  there;  they  telephoned  that  they  would  be  there  at  1.30,  but  I  could  not 
meet  them,  and  it  was  postponed.  Last  Wednesday  they  telephoned  me  they  would 
like  to  meet  me  at  2.30,  and  1  met  them,  prepared  to  talk  figures,  at  my  office;  and 
the  gentleman  in  charge — I  do  not  know  his  name,  he  was  not  one  of  our  workmen — 
told  me  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  produce  figures  or  use  them  in  going  into  it; 
that  they  had  made  an  investigation  and  that  I  was  paying  ;is  much  as  anybody  else. 
They  had  not  asked  me  to  advance  any  prices.  I  told  them  previously  that,  as  an 
individual  operator,  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  ask  me  to  make  an  advance', 
while  I  was  willing  to  follow,  I  was  not  willing  to  be  the  pacemaker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman? — A.  I  know  him  by  sight;  I  do  not  know  his 
name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  As  I  understand  it,  your  miners  are  contractors;  they  are 
not  wage-earners? — A.  The  miners  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  were 
getting;  of  course  we  have  always  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  carry  on  mining  by  contract  than  by  wages? — A.  We 
could  not  mine  coal  any  other  way. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  There  would  be  the  bother  of  keeping  a  foreman  and  keeping 
men  to  look  over  a  lot  of  laborers  in  different  rooms  and  different  localities,  all  in 
the  dark,  and  it  would  be  more  than  we  could  keep  up ;  you  would  have  to  have 
more  foremen  than  men,  and  you  could  not  do  it.  It  is  done  by  contract,  and  in 
some  cases,  I  presume,  done  by  company  work. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  for  a  union  to  do  for  contractors,  is  there? — A.  I  do  not  see 
what  there  is  to  do;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  The  only  difference  between  your  system  and  the  general 
system  that  prevailn  for  mining  coal  is  the  fact  that  you  pay  by  the  yard  and  usually 
it  is  paid  by  the  ton? — A.  No;  I  guess  in  our  whole  community  the  system  is  alike. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  yard? — A.  Paid  by  the  car.  We  have  many  places  that  there  is  no 
yardage  on. 

Q.  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  to  state  this  meriting  that  work  was  paid  by 
the  yard. — A.  We  have  the  car.  We  have  some  places  where  it  does  not  pay  for  a 
miner  to  mine  coal.  We  do  not  vary  the  car  price;  it  is  a  stationary  price. 

Q.  Now,  wherein  is  the  difference  between  paying  by  measure,  which  is  your 
present  system,  and  paying  by  weight? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  except  the 
additional  trouble  and  bother  you  are  put  to  to  weigh  it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
would  be  just  as  equal  as  any  other,  probably  more  so.  You  might  let  the  miner 
load  the  coal  with  a  lot  of  rock. 

Q.  Do  they  sometimes  load  coal  with  rock? — A.  It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  keep  a 
man  from  doing  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  had  car  after  car  come  out  with  from  12  to 
2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  On  every  car  loaded  they  were  loading 
rock. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  sent  it  out  in  all  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do?— A.  Tell  him  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Do  you  send  him  out  ? — A.  Frequently  we  may  stop  his  car  for  2  or  3  days  and 
notify  him.  If  he  does  not  see  fit  to  stop  it  then,  in  a  case  that  is  not  especially  bad 
he  might  be  notified  a  second  time,  but  never  the  third  time. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a  store  in  connection  with  your  works? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  miners  in  cash? — A.  Yes.     There  is  a  store  there  that  we  col- 
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lect  for.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  miners  to  trade  there;  or  rather  it  is  done  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  miners. 

Q.  What  agreement  exists  between  that  store  and  your  company,  if  any,  with  ref- 
erence to  collections  ? — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  you  for  collecting  anything? — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of.  They  pay 
clerk  hire,  about  what  it  costs  to  make  the  collection;  we  do  it  simply  as  a  benefit 
to  the  men  and  are  not  solicited  to  make  any  difference  in  favor  of  this  store.  If 
the  miners  do  not  see  fit  to  trade  there,  they  trade  where  they  will;  if  they  want  to 
trade  there  they  can  do  so. 

Q.  Are  the  men  pleased  to  have  you  do  it  for  them? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  they 
were.  If  they  were  not  they  would  not  trade  there;  there  is  no  question,  they  do  as 
they  please.  Frequently  it  becomes  a  matter  with  a  man's  family;  if  he  did  not 
trade  there  the  family  would  starve  to  death  while  the  man  is  drunk. 

Q.  Does  your  company  sell  powder  to  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  that  you  sell  it  for  per  keg? — A.  $2.50. 

Q.  There  is  a  fair  profit  in  it,  is  there,  at  that  price? — A.  We  do  not  count  it  as  a 
profit.  It  goes  to  the  cost  of  mining.  The  profit  is  based  on  how  much  you  make 
the  price.  It  may  be  a  certain  profit  is  to  be  derived  there,  and  it  is  figured  in  that 
way,  and  that  must,  of  course,  be  equal  when  we  start  up  mining  and  follow  the 
lead  of  our  neighbors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  the  company,  or  do  you  care  to  state? — A.  Well, 
it  will  cost  probably  $1.50. 

Q.  Cost  $1.50? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  that,  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  has  been. 

Q.  $1.50  with  freight  paid  on  it? — A.  There  is  some  haulage  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  companies  sell  it  at  a  loss;  some  of 
them  sell  it  at  $1.50;  if  it  costs  $1.50  and  some  cost  is  attached  to  it  in  the  way  of 
haulage,  they  are  selling  it  at  a  loss? — A.  Well,  they  might  buy  it  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  do? — A.  I  do  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MANTLE.)  Is  any  member  of  your  company  interested  in  the  store  for 
which  yon  make  collections? — A.  That  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  know.  The 
store  belongs  to  A.  L.  Davenport  &  Co.,  but  whom  the  firm  is  composed  of  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  transportation  company  in  any  way? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  been  a  party  to  a  combination  or  to  any  agreement  to 
control  the  product  or  prices  of  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  act  in  unison  with  any  other  coal  company  or  producer  of  coal? — A.  No. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  coal  in  any  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  man  to  whom  you  sell  your  coal  is  in  any  wise  con- 
nected with  any  combinatiau  or  trust? — A.  I  would  answer  no.  I  would  further 
answer  that  I  am  fairly  well  assured  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  from  such  information  as  may  have  come  to  you  that  there  is  a 
combine  or  trust  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  of  coal — anthra- 
cite coal? — A.  I  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  belief. 

Q.  Has  anything  transpired  in  the  management  of  your  business  that  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  your  product  were  being  fixed  by  any  combina- 
tion?—A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  your  prod- 
uct?— A.  As  I  see  fit. 

Q.  Without  any  restriction  whatever  from  outside? — A.  Yes;  I  have  done  so  for 
9  or  10  years,  since  1891. 

Q.  You  have  never  felt  any  pressure  from  any  railroad  companies  or  any  coal  deal- 
ers; you  feel  that  you  have  a  fair  open  chance  in  competition  with  everybody? — A. 
I  have  sold  coal  from  Richmond  to  Maine. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  that  the  conditions,  as  they  exist  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  what  coal  you  produce,  are  equal? — A.  Individually  I  am.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  speak  for  my  whole  company ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  produced  by  what  you  term  independ- 
ent miners;  have  you  any  idea? — A.  I  believe  there  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Produced  by  independent  concerns? — A.  Well,  by  independent  or  lessees — 
lessees  from  coal  companies;  they  may  be  tied  up  to  coal  roads  for  all  I  know  by 
their  leases.  In  our  immediate  vicinity  we  are  principally  individual  shippers. 

Q.  You  think  40  to  50  per  cent  is  produced  by  independent  miners  and  lessees? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that.  Down  through  Lackawanna  and  Sha- 
mokin  and  other  regions  outside  of  our  immediate  vicinity  I  know  very  little  about 
it.  I  am  speaking  of  my  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  laborers,  miners,  and  others  connected 
with  this  coal  production  practically  the  same  with  the  individual  producers  and 
the  railways  and  all  other  coal  companies? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  conditions  that  regulate  the  mines,  the  pay,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are 
about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  so,  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 
I  know  nothing  about  outsiders.  I  have  occasion  to  know  my  immediate  vicinity 
for  the  simple  reason  that  IJiave  just  gone  over  it  and  compared  prices  and  I  find  a 
great  similarity  of  course  as  to  car  prices,  but  you  take  yardage  and  those  things 
and  it  must  vary  in  accordance  with  the  vein. 

Q.  Well,  similar  conditions,  I  suppose,  exist  all  over  the  coal  regions? — A.  Similar 
conditions ;  similar  prices. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  similar  as  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  labor  and  material? — 
A.  Yes;  if  they  were  not  the  men  underneath  would  not  be  able  to  get  helpers 
to-day. 

Q.  You  personally,  as  I  understand,  have  no  objection  to  labor  organizations  as 
an  employer? — A.  Well,  I  did  not  say  so;  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  asked  me 
as  to  my  opinion.  . 

Q.  Do  you  employ  union  labor? — A.  Yes;  I  employ  any  kind  of  labor  that  comes, 
regardless  of  creed  or  nationality. 

Q.  Do  you  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  a  labor  organization,  to  union 
labor? — A.  No;  I  have  got  a  great  many  union  men  with  me  now. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a  man  when  you  hire  him  to  say  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to 
a  labor  organization? — A.  No;  I  do  not  require  him  to  say  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  church  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  United 
States  or  Italy,  as  long  as  he  does  the  work  for  us  at  the  price  lixed,  and  he  is  just 
as  welcome  to  me  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  a  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Does  that  sentiment  exist  generally  among  the  independent  coal  operators? — 
A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  or  does  it  occur  frequently  that  employees  of  these  independent 
coal  mines  are  compelled  to  trade  at  company  stores,  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  companies  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  fairly  familiar 
with  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  region  you  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  store 
where  there  is  any  compulsion  about  it;  still  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  not.  I 
know  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no  store;  we  have  nothing  that  they 
are  supplied  Avith.  We  have  issued  orders  on  various  stores ;  at  present  I  ani  issuing 
on  Davenport  &  Co. ;  we  used — when  Waddell  was  in  the  business — to  collect  for 
Waddell.  I  have  sent  to  Atherholt. 

Q.  You  do  not  attempt  to  speak  generally  as  to  conditions?  You  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  your  own  county? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know;  no,  I  can  not  speak  of  anything 
but  what  I  know  personally. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  your  employees? — A.  They  are  Americans,  Irish, 
Poles  and  Slavs,  and  Hungarians,  probably  principally  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles. 

Q.  Are  they  American  citizens,  voters? — A.  Some  are,  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  prefer  these  foreigners  to  American  miners? — A. 
No;  we  do  not.  Although  we  have  very  many  Poles,  and  very  many  of  each  class, 
that  ;ire  good  men — good  workmen,  we  have  a  very  great  many  of  them  that  are 
awfully  poor  workmen  ;  we  had  it  so  with  the  Americans,  too. 

Q.  Is  any  system  of  blacklisting  carried  on  among  the  operators  of  your  district, 
that  you  know  of  ? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  black- 
listing, but  I  nover  knew  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  miner  in  the  valley  that  was 
ever  blacklisted — that  is,  during  my  time.  I  positively  know  that  there  was  none 
ever  blacklisted  to  me  or  by  me. 

Q.  You  stated  rather  earlier  in  your  testimony  something  with  reference  to  drunk- 
enness among  these  men ;  is  it  generally  true  of  them  that  they  neglect  their  work 
and  families  through  drink  ? — A.  It  is  generally  pretty  hard  to  get  work  the  next 
day  or  two  after  pay  day. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  men  that  they  resort  to  this  habit  ? — 
A.  I  have  known  it  to  be  so  extensively  indulged  in  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
operate  the  mines — call  it  drunkenness,  or  sickness,  they  were  not  there — presum- 
ably it  was  drunkenness.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Is  that  often  the  case? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  Once  a  month? — A.  Sometimes  once  a  month,  paydays  and  holidays.  It  is 
getting  to  be  so  frequent  that  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  ask  the  laborers  whether  I 
can  work  the  mines  to-day  or  whether  I  can  not. 

Q.  Is  the  habit  of  drunkenness  more  noticeable  among  any  particular  nationality 
of  your  men  than  among  others?  What  nationality  is  the  most  addicted  to  it? — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — A.  Among  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  and  Poles  it  is  more 
noticeable  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  more  numerous;  but  whether,  propor- 
tionately to  their  number,  there  was  any  more  of  it  than  among  any  other  nationali- 
ties, I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HARRIS.)  Do  you  think  the  irregularity  of  hours  of  work  promotes 
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drunkenness?  I  understood  you  to  answer  my  previous  question  that  the  miner 
goes  in  and  out  of  the  mine  whenever  he  pleases.  You  have  a  law  that  he  can  come 
out  any  time  after  he  has  worked  3  hours  or  5.  Do  these  irregular  hours  promote 
drunkenness? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  I  believe  that  the  drunkenness 
depends  on  the  man.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  drunk  he  will.  A  man  gets  out  at  3 
o'clock,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  get  drunk  he  won't;  if  he  does  want  to,  he  will 
certainly  have-more  hours  to  get  drunk  than  he  would  have  if  ho  was  working. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.)  Now,  you  have  stated  also  in  your  testimony  that  the 
wagt-8  of  your  men  varied  all  the  way  last  year  from  $300  to  $1,000.  By  the  varia- 
tion in  wages,  I  presume  your  men  might  l>e  classed  as  either  good  or  bad  miners; 
good  miners  or  miners  who  are  negligent  and  indifferent,  etc.  Is  this  habit  of  drunk- 
enness more  prevalent  among  that  negligent,  indolent  class  who  make  the  lower 
wages  than  it  is  among  the  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  usually  squander  their  money  and  lose  their  time? — ;A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  only  make  $300  a  year? — A.  Because  of  lost  time  and  inability  to 
do  the  work.  We  have  got  some  miners,  I  presume,  that  would  stay  about  2  mouths 
in  one  place. 

Q.  Are  they  men  of  families  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  supports  a  family  on  $300  a  year,  how  many  drunks  can  ho  go  011  ? — A. 
About  three  a  month. 

Q.  On  $300  a  year? — A.  Yes;  in  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  They  live  on  the  cheapest,  do  they? — A.  Some  of  those  fellows  live  on  what  an 
ordinary  American  miner  would  starve  to  death  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  with  those  shiftless  miners,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  family  help  out  on  the  living  expenses? — A.  Yes,  the  children 
and  frequently  the  wives — they  have  a 'boarder  or  two. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  every  miner  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to  be  prosperous 
and  support  his  family  in  good  comfort? — A.  Yea,  more  than  possible;  more  than 
probable.  It  is  not  only  possible  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  they  are  getting,  but 
they  should  all  do  so  if  they  were  frugal  and  industrious. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  March  C'l,  1900. 
TESTIMONY    OF   MR.    JOHN   B.    LUCAS. 

Editor  of  the  "Black  Diamond,"  a  Coal  Trade  Publication,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.15  Mr. 
John  B.  Lucas,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  "Black  Diamond,"  was  introduced  as  a 
witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Please  give  your  name? — A.  John  B.  Lucas. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  225  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  occupation? — A.  Editor  of  the  "Black  Diamond,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
coal  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  that  the  organ  of  the  coal  trade  of  Illinois? — A.  For  the 
coal  trade  at  large,  East  and  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Does  it  have  a  national  circulation? — A.  It  has  a  national 
circulation. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  established? — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  publisher  all  that  time? — A.  I  do  not  publish  it;  I  am  the 
editor,  but  not  the  publisher. 

Q.  Have  you  been  the  editor  all  that  time? — A.  No;  the  last  3  years.  I  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  coal  trade  for  13  years  in  Chicago,  reporting  it  for 
the  Eastern  papers. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  governing  the  coal  trade,  local 
and  national?— A.  National;  yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  organ  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade? — A.  Anthracite  and  bituminous. 

Q.  Does  your  occupation  make  you  familiar  with  the  labor  conditions  affecting 
manufacturing  generally  ? — A.  Yes  and  no.  Yes  as  regards  the  coal  trade ;  anything 
that  affects  the  coal  trade,  or  conditions  that  would  affect  the  coal  trade,  I  am 
familiar  with;  that  is,  the  distribution  of  coal. 

Q.  The  coal  dealers  have  among  their  largest  customers  the  manufacturers,  do 
they  not? — A.  Yes;  the  railroads  are  large  consumers,  and  the  stock  yards,  and  such 
people  as  those,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  so  on — all  those  people  consume 
anywhere  from  1,000  cars  up  a  day. 

Q.  Is  bituminous  coal  used  chiefly  in  manufacturing? — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  of  course. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  anthracite  coal  used  in  manufacturing? — A.  In  malting,  in  that 
Hue  of  business,  and  a  few  others  that  require  a  pure  carbon.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  anthracite  is  practically  all  carbon;  about  93  or  95  per  cent  is  pure 
carbon. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  of  coke  increasing  for  steam  making? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  in  use  on  any  of  the  locomotives  in  the  West? — A.  Not  in  the  West;  in 
the  East  it  is.  On  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  in  many  of  the  station  houses  aud 
depots  on  the  Boston  and  Maine — it  is  used  there  for  raising  steam ;  in  the  West,  no. 

Q  Are  smoke-consuming  devices  in  use  generally  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes;  in  nearly 
all  instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  down  town  they  have  some  sort  of 
smoke-consuming  device. 

Q.  Are  they  effective? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  very 
effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  sort  of  a  smoke- consuming  device  is  it  that  they  use 
out  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  tbe  oil  town? — A.  I  guess  they  do  not  use  any  there  at  all. 
That  is  where  the  oil  factories  are.  They  use  a  kind  of  slack  out  there. 

Q.  Evidently  no  smoke  consumer? — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  labor  difficulties  pending  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  or  in  the 
West  ? — A.  Not  in  the  four  competitive  fields.  The  four  competitive  fields  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  There  are  no  troubles  pending  in  those  fields, 
and  none,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  in  Iowa,  in  certain  districts  there. 

Q.  The  business  of  coal  mining  at  the  present  time  is  generally  good? — A.  Gen- 
erally good. 

Q.  And  prosperous  ? — A.  And  prosperous. 

Q.  Have  not  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  an  agreement  or  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  operators  which  will  preclude  strikes  or  troubles  of  that  kind  for  a 
year? — A.  Good  for  a  year.  From  the  1st  of  April;  it  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
April. 

Q.  And  they  have  had  such  an  arrangement? — A.  Prior  to  this  they  have  had  it 
now  for  3  years,  commencing  with  the  Chicago  agreement,  then  the  Pittsburg  agree- 
ment, and  now  the  Indianapolis  agreement — 3  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commision  how  the  representatives  of  the  coal  miners' 
union  and  the  operators  get  together  to  make  this  arrangement? — A.  The  operators 
and  the  miners,  each  side  prepares  a  scale  of  wages  and  their  demands,  what  they 
will  do,  and  showing  what  they  want,  and  then  they  present  them  to  each  other, 
and  after  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  and  argument  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— 
you  can  guess  how  long  it  takes — it  took  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  at  Indian- 
apolis; it  took  nearly  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  Springfield — so  that  each 
side  presents  its  own  side  of  the  case  and,  as  I  said  before,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  discussion  they  gradually  get  together  and  make  concessions  either  way;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  the  strong  hand  of  the  union  that  they  must  yield  to. 

Q.  Do  not  the  operators  generally  go  to  the  town  where  the  union  has  held  its 
national  session  and  then  go  into  conference  with  them  as  to  what  the  scale  and 
conditions  shall  be  for  the  year? — A.  Yes;  now  next  year  it  will  be  at  Columbus, 
where  the  miners  will  hold  their  convention. 

Q.  It  will  be  at  Columbus  and  the  operators  will  go  there? — A.  The  operators  will 
go  there  to  meet  them  after  they  get  through  with  their  own  meeting. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  miners  made  any  gain  at  the  last  conference  as 
regards  wages  and  other  conditions  ? — A.  Yes,  greatly  benefited.  That  is,  the  miners 
and  labor  connected  with  the  miners — it  will  add  about  22£  cents  on  an  average  on 
a  ton  of  coal ;  as  compared  with  last  year  it  will  be  that ;  it  will  add  that  cost  to 
each  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  gain  will  be  after  that  goes  into  effect,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  earned  by  coal  miners  in  these  four  competitive  fields  in  the  so-called 
good  times  prior  to  the  last  panic? — A.  Why  there  is  no  comparison,  they  never  had 
such  good  wages  in  their  lives. 

Q.  The  miners  never  had ? — A.  Never  had  such  good  wages  in  their  lives;  never 
had  such  good  conditions  or  anything  else. 

Q.  As  they  have  now? — A.  And  the  eight-hour  day  as  they  have  now — never. 

Q.  It  is  all  brought  about  by  the  union  ?— A.  All  brought  about  by  the  union. 

Q.  That  union  is  very  strong,  is  it?— A.  Very  strong. 

Q.  Is  it  unreasonable  in  its  demands  on  the  operators ?— A.  Some  of  the  demands 
have  been  and  are  very  unreasonable,  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it ;  they  had  to 
succumb. 

Q.  Evidently  the  operators  must  be  doing  business  at  a  profit  notwithstanding 
they  have  to  accede  to  those  conditions? — A.  Certainly.  It  all  comes  out  of  the 
consumer;  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  What  is  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Chicago;  I  mean,  of  course,  soft  coal  at  the  present  time? — A.  Well, 
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there  are  fifty  different  kinds  of  coal.  Can  you  specify  about  what  class  of  coal 
you  mean  ? 

Q.  Well,  take  the  coal  that  is  more  generally  used  in  machine  shops.— A.  That 
would  ho  either  Illinois  or  Indiana  coal. 

Q.  Say  Illinois  coal. — A.  Illinois  coal  delivered  »t  the  shop? 

Q.  To  the  shop,  yes. — A.  That  would  he  worth  about  $2.25  to  $2.50,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  St.  Louis? — A.  Oh;  it  is  much  cheaper  than  that, 
but  it  is  an  inferior  class  of  coal.  That,  coal  down  there  is  inferior  to  the  coal  that 
is  produced  in  the  northern  field  of  Illinois. 

Q.  You  think  $1.35  would  be A.  (Interrupting.)  About  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  here  of  the  same  quality  of  coal  to  which  you  now  refer  as 
being  used  by  machine  shops  two  years  ago? — A.  About  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Q.  The  advance,  then,  has  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  advance  in  wages? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAIU-.TS.)  How  is  each  side  represented  in  this  conference  where 
the  price  or  rather  the  scale  for  mining  is  fixed? — A.  Represented  by  their  State 
president,  State  secretary,  State  treasurer,  and  their  district  presidents  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  delegates  from  each  State. 

Q.  Then  it  is  represented  by  the  officials  on  both  sides? — A.  By  the  officials  for 
themselves  and  the  officers  for  the  miners. 

Q.  Has  not  that  had  a  tendency  to  steady  the  price  of  coal  in  all  of  these  different 
coal  fields,  and  thereby  prevent  what  might  be  called  throat-cutting  on  the  part  of 
one  field  against  another? — A.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent  it  has. 

Q.  In  times  of  depression  ? — A.  Where  there  has  been  overproduction. 

Q.  The  coal  operator  would  feel  that  he  was  forced  to  sell,  and  he  would  sell,  and 
then  ask  the  miners  to  lessen  the  price  per  ton  for  mining,  and  it  gradually  went 
down  to  what?  In  times  of  depression  what  price  was  it? — A.  Coal  has  been  sold 
here  as  low,  in  times  of  depression,  as  90  cents  on  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  left  the  miners? — A.  Oh,  that  left  nothing  for 
the  operator;  the  miner  got  his  wages  all  right. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  his  wages  lowered  very  much  ? — A.  Yes.  He  got  a  fair  wage 
then.  The  price  he  was  getting  then  would  be  about  40  cents ;  he  could  make  $2  a 
day  or  $2.50. 

Q.  Would  he  have  steady  employment? — A.  No;  he  would  not. 

Q.  Has  he  steady  employment  now? — A.  He  has  steady  employment  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Is  the  coal  trade  injuriously  affected  by  the  pending  labor 
difficulties  in  Chicago? — A.  It  will  be.  It  is  not  so  now,  but  it  will  be  if  it  is  con- 
tinued. That  is,  if  this  strike  is  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  affect  coke 
and  coal  and  fuel  generally. 

Q.  There  will  be  very  much  less  fuel  consumed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  that  will  react  upon  the  coal  operators  and  their  employees,  the  miners  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  In  how  many  counties  in  Illinois  is  coal  produced? — A. 
About  20  or  30. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  Illinois? — A.  I  should  say 
about  400  large  ones ;  possibly  more. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  miners  employed? — A.  Twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand. 

Q.  Is  the  production  larger  now  than  ever  before  ? — A.  Larger  than  ever  before ;  in 
Illinois,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  Avages  of  the  men  are  greater? — A.  Larger  than  ever  known 
before. 

Q.  How  about  the  profits  to  the  operator? — A.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  profits. 

Q.  Satisfactory,  are  they  ? — A.  Satisfactory,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.  )  Do  any  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  Chicago  own  and  oper- 
ate coalmines? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  railroads,  which  are  very  largely  interested  in  several  mines  in  the  northern 
fields  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Ho\v  about  the  Federal  Steel  Company  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  while  they  are  interested 
in  the  mines,  and  they  may  have  the  controlling  interest,  still  the  mines  are  not  run 
in  their  name.  The  mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  through  that  corporation  all  the  coal  that  they  consume  ? — A.  No ; 
not  all.  They  take  the  greater  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  mine,  but  there  is  no 
one  mine  that  could  supply  anyone  of  the  corporations  that  we  have  spoken  of  with 
coal.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  consumes  something  like  from  1,000  to  1,200  or 
1,500  cars  of  coal  a  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  of  these  coal  operators  in  the  various  coal 
fields? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  a  strictly  competitive  business  throughout? — A.  Strictly  competitive. 
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Q.  How  far  East  do  the  products  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines  go? — A.  Why,  not  at  all 
East,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  railroads.  Some  railroads  havo  it  for  rail- 
road coal,  but  not  for  general  consumption,  and  very  little  Indiana  coal  goes  East, 
if  any. 

Q.  Different  parts  of  the  Central  West,  then,  are  favored  Avith  coal  deposits  which 
supply  the  local  needs  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  The  Hocking  Valley  coal  comes  here,  does  it  not?— A. 
Yes ;  that  is  a  very  superior  article  of  domestic  coal — superior  to  anything  we  have 
here  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Is  all  the  anthracite  coal  consumed  iu  the  West  brought 
from  Pennsylvania? — A.  Every  pound  of  it. 

Q.  Is  any  cannel  coal  mined  in  Illinois  or  any  other  of  these  Western  States? — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  Illinois.  There  is  some  caunel  coal  iu  the  southern  part 
of  Indiana,  around  Cannolsburg ;  that  is  somewhere  near  Evansville ;  and  that  is  the 
only  canuel  that  I  know  of  in  either  of  these  two  States.  The  major  portion  of  the 
cannel  used  here  comes  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  Is  it  used  for  domestic  purposes  or  in  manufacturing? — A.  In  manufacturing 
gas.  It  is  very  rich  in  gas. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  pending  labor  difficulties  iu  Chi- 
cago?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  present  differences  between  the 
machinists  and  their  employers? — A.  Well,  as  the  gentleman  who  testified  before 
me,  Mr.  Board,  has  stated,  the  employers  were  expected  to  pay  one  man  the  same 
wages  as  another,  whether  he  was  competent  or  not  to  fill  the  bill.  That  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  one  of  the  main  features. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  unions  require  that? — A.  Yes,  require  that.  They  must 
pay  as  much  for  a  stick  as  they  would  for  a  thoroughly  competent  man. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  is  economy? — A.  Decidedly  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  In  the  coal  business  a  man  is  paid  for  what  work  he  does 
by  the  ton  ? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton ;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Does  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  in  any  way  affect 
the  coal  industry? — A.  It  will  do  so  if  it  is  continued,  because  it  will  affect  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  of  course  would  affect  the 
coal  interests — the  consumption  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  principal  difficulties  here  grow  out  of  trade  union- 
ism?— A.  Yes,  that  and  politics 

Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  local  politics? — A.  Local  politics. 

Q.  Or  politics  generally? — A.  No;  local  politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  I 
am  convinced  of  that. 

Q.  How  does  that  enter  into  it;  will  you  explain  definitely  and  fully? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  1  can  do  that,  except  from  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge.  You  understand  that  it  would  be  merely  hearsay  that  I  would  give 
you,  but  still  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  politics  mixed  up  in 
this  trade  unionism  and  in  the  strikes.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  that  politicians  are  instigating  and  encouraging  labor 
difficulties?— A.  Yes. 
,  Q.  For  their  own  purposes?— A.  Yes;  for  their  own  purposes. 

Q.  For  some  temporary  political  success,  regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity?— A.  That  is  right;  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labor  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  Some  I  should  say  decidedly  were. 
I  do  not  know  it;  but  that  would  be  my  judgment;  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  they  been  given  city  employment  in  one  capacity  or  another? — A.  It  is 
so  stated  in  the  papers  that  they  are  given  employment  in  what  they  call  city  jobs. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  I  do.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  influences  them  in  favor  of  labor  difficulties? — A.  It 
would  look  to  me  that  way. 

Q.  And  impairs  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
employers? — A.  Of  the  employers,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  adequate  police  protection  is  afforded  here  to  nonunion 
men? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  How  many  appointive  offices  are  there  under  this  city 
government? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Several  hundred,  are  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  number  does  rumor  put  of  those  who  are  so-called  labor  politicians  in 
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the  city  government,  do  you  know? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
only  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  them  connected  with  the  city  hall. 

Q.  Has  not  the  mayor  of  Chicago  said  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  pcri'orm- 
iug  work  under  their  own  trades  under  the  city  government,  and  that  they  have 
passed  the  civil  service  examination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  that  is  true,  there  is  no  criticism  to  lie  against  their  employment  in  that 
way,  is  there? — A.  Why,  certainly  not;  oh,  no;  no  criticism  except  that  it  makes 
it  more  forcible,  their  connection  with  politics.  It  is  politics  that  brought  them 
there.  If  they  had  not  had  a  pull,  they  could  not  have  got  those  positions. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  or  worse  than  the  general  run  of  politicians  at  the  head 
of  those  offices f — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HARRIS.)  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  the  few 
who  obtain  offices  under  the  city  government  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  many. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  use  their  official  positions  to  secure  plaee  for  personal  and  selfish 
purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  ordinary  member  of  the  trade  union  is  not  benefited? — A. 
Decidedly  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Is  the  political  union  man  using  the  union,  in  your  opinion,  then,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  order? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tor  his  own  personal  aggrandizement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  incidentally  about  West  Virginia.  What  is  the  con- 
dition in  West  Virginia  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  miners  is  concerned? — A. 
They  are  organized.  West  Virginia  has  an  organization  of  her  own,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  big  miners'  union,  the  universal,  national  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  organized? — A.  That  has  been  organized  about  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  how  was  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  were  organized  affected  by  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia;  was  it  a  source  of  irritation? — A.  All  West  Virginia  is  not  organized 
now.  It  is  a  source  of  irritation  now;  a  great  source  of  irritation. 

Q.  Where  they  are  organized,  is  it  not  to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  miner  but 
also  of  the  operator,  as  it  is  now  working? — A.  Yes,  it  is  of  interest  where  they  are 
organized.  That  is  the  Fairmont  region,  where  they  are  organized. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  a  trade  union  may  eventually  be  organized  and 
bring  as  much  benefit  to  the  ordinary  member  as  the  United  Mine  WTorkers  have  in 
their  organization? — A.  Thaf.  is  it. 

Q.  Politics  has  not  entered  into  the  United  Mine  Workers? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  the  organization ? — A.  Yes;  very 
much  benefited. 

Q.  Would  not  the  trade  unions  also  be  benefited  if  the  politician  did  not  use  the 
order  for  his  own  benefit? — A.  In  all  probability  they  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
they  would  abolish  politics  entirely,  and  politicians.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Q.  How  does  ho  use  his  position  for  his  own  benefit;  by  controlling  the  votes  oi 
his  union? — A.  By  controlling  votes;  that  is  it;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  ordinary  member  of  the  union  some  knowledge  of  how  he  is  being 
used? — A.  You  are  speaking  of  the  miners'  union? 

Q.  No,  I  am  speaking  now  of  this. — A.  No,  but  that  does  not  count  for  much. 

Q.  He  will  gradually  appreciate  the  condition,  will  he  not? — A.  Yes,  he  would  if 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  according  to  his  own  feeling. 

Q.  It  is  a  minority  that  is  controlling,  really,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  number  not  benefited  is  much  larger  than  those  benefited  by  politics? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Do  you  think  it  should  be  the  rule  with  trade  unions  that 
their  official  representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position 
while  they  continue  as  representatives  of  the  union  ? — A.  Decidedly  so ;  they  should 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Would  you  also  then  make  it  a  rule  that  a  man  who  goes  to 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  shall  not  be  a  representative  of  a  corporation ;  a  lawyer, 
for  instance? — A.  Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  different? — A,  Yes;  I  know  it  is  entirely  different. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  vicious  to  have  as  a  national  or  State  legislator  a  man 
who  is  a  representative  of  a  corporation  that  might  have  interests  before  those  legis- 
lative bodies — equally  vicious  with  having  a  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
in  the  employ  of  a  city  government,  for  instance? — A.  No,  because  it  has  not  proved 
to  be  so.  We  have  no  proof  that  it  is  so;  we  have  in  the  other  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKK.)  Have  you  noticed  any  connection  between  labor  difficulties 
and  political  campaigns  ?  Are  they  ordinarily  contemporaneous  ?  Does  a  labor  diffi- 
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culty  precede  a  campaign?     Have  you  noticed  any  such  connection? — A.  I  had  not 
observed  it  before;  I  had  not  noticed  it.     In  all  probability  it  is  so,  though,  but  I 
had  not  observed  it. 
(Testimony  closed.) 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  questions  the  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  table  compiled  from  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  David  Ross,  sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  sworn  to  by  Mr. 
Ross,  April  28,  1900: 

"The  table  following  contains  a  record  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  taken  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  business  of  coal  mining  in  this  State,  the  days  of  active  operation, 
tonnage,  prices  pnid  for  mining,  and  the  reported  average  value  of  coal  per  ton 
during  the  time  stated. 


Tear. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Days. 

Prices 
paid  per 
ton  for 
mining. 

Value  of 
coal  per 
ton  at 
the  mine. 

1890              

28,  574 

15,  274,  727 

203.5 

$0.  683 

$1.  019 

1891         

32,  951 

15,  660,  698 

215.  6 

.715 

1.008 

1892           

33,  632 

17,  862,  276 

219.5 

.719 

1.029 

1893    

35,  390 

19,  949,  564 

229.6 

.715 

1.025 

1894    

38,  477 

17,  113.  576 

183.1 

.671 

1.009 

1895                                 .                                    

38,  630 

17,  735,  864 

182.2 

.573 

.932 

1896  .-  

37,  032 

19,  786,  626 

186 

.53 

.899 

1897           .   ...              

33,  788 

20,  072,  758 

185.5 

.505 

.852 

1898  

35,  026 

18,  599,  299 

174.7 

.441 

.918 

1899  

36,  991 

23,  434,  445 

205.7 

.471 

.9186 

"NOTE. — Average  price  of  mining  computed  on  screened  tons  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1897;  subsequent  years  on  gross  tons." 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  13,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HERMANN  JTJSTI, 

Commissioner  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Herman  Justi  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYLE.)  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  business  to  the 
stenographer? — A.  Herman  Justi;  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' As- 
sociation, Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  were  the  reasons  that  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
this  association  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in  Illinois? — A.  The  constant  trouble 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  arising  from  the  disputes 
with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  certain  clauses  in  the  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Association  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators.  The 
miners  of  Illinois,  like  the  miners  of  other  States,  were  scarcely  educated  up  to  the 
point  where  they  could  fully  appreciate  and  understand  the  exact  nature  of  these 
agreements,  and  therefore  the  sacredness  of  the  contract  was  very  often  disregarded. 
Under  what  is  known  as  the  interstate  and  joint  movement,  certain  scales  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  mining  were  established  for  the  four  central  coal  States;  that  is 
to  say,  a  scale  of  wages  based  upon  competitive  conditions  was  established  in  an 
interstate  convention,  and  in  this  interstate  convention  the  mining  conditions  were 
also  established. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYLE.)  What  States?— A.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. The  purpose  of  fixing  this  scale  of  wages,  and  the  mining  conditions  in  these 
four  States,  was  in  order  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  fair  competitive 
basis.  The  idea  of  this  interstate  movement  was  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
formity not  only  in  the  scale  of  wages  but  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  applied  also  in  the  selling  price  of  coal.  Without  any  agreement  being 
made  as  to  what  the  price  of  coal  should  be,  the  fact  that  all  the  coal  operators  in 
those  four  States  paid  substantially  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  were  operating 
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under  the  same  conditions  of  mining  made  it  possible  for  every  operator  to  know 
approximately  what  the  product  of  every  coal  miue  cost  every  other  coal  operator. 

While  the  system  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  while  I  believe  an  honest  effort  has 
been  made  to  maintain  this  interstate  movement  upon  a  basis  of  uniformity,  that  is 
to  say,  commercial  uniformity,  that  great  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
movement  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  realized. 

I  can  best  explain  it  in  this  way :  Of  those  4  States  in  the  interstate  movement, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are  upon  what  is  known  as  the  double  standard  or 
the  screening  basis,  while  Illinois  is  on  the  run  of  mine  basis.  Then  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential between  machine  mining  and  pick  mining.  That  was  also  intended  to  be 
uniform,  but  uniformity  in  that  respect  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  But  taking 
the  system  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  system  or  the  want 
of  system  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement. 

You  gentlemen,  perhaps,  well  know  that  the  interstate  movement  was  inaugurated 
at  Chicago  in  January,  1898.  It  was  a  direct  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in 
the  coal  industry  that  prevailed  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois during  1897.  Prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement  chaos  prevailed  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields.  The  conditions  all  through  there  were  demoralized.  Labor 
was  dissatisfied.  Strikes  or  lockouts  occurred  always  in  one  of  two  ways.  There 
being  no  uniformity  in  wages  or  conditions,  the  miners  of  one  mine  or  of  a  set  of 
mines  would  strike  because  they  were  getting  less  pay  than  the  miners  at  some 
other  mine  or  set  of  mines.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  operators  who  were 
paying  a  higher  mining  scale  than  their  competitors  would  often  shut  down  the  mines 
until  their  rate  was  reduced.  As  a  consequence  there  was  always  a  strike  or  lock- 
out somewhere,  and  such  a  thing  as  industrial  peace  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
was  unknown. 

Under  the  old  system  the  more  powerful  operators  could,  and  the  less  scrupulous 
operators  would,  take  advantage  not  only  of  the  miners  but  also  of  their  more 
scrupulous  rivals.  That  system  not  only  encouraged  unfair  practices  and  threw  into 
idleness  tens  of  thousands  of  working  men,  but  it  bankrupted  many  honest  coal 
operators. 

Severe  as  we  find  competition  to-day  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  it  has  its  limit- 
ations which  it  did  not  have  before.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, every  operator  in  the  bituminous  field  pays  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  mining  conditions.  As  the  miner  pays  no  rebates,  each  oper- 
ator knows  substantially  what  it  costs  his  rival  to  produce  coal,  and  hence  theselling 
price  is  more  nearly  uniform. 

Then,  again,  prior  to  the  interstate  movement,  there  was  no  reliable  standard  of 
justice  by  which  the  miners  were  to  be  guided.  The  interstate  joint  movement 
has  had  a  tendency  to  impress  on  the  men  the  sacredness  of  a  contract,  thus  making 
the  task  of  theminers'  officials lessdifficult  in  thecarrying  out  of  the  agreements  into 
which  they  entered  on  behalf  of  the  men.  This  is  not  possible  always  as  yet,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  a  steady  and  gratifying  improvement.  Notably  is  this  true  in  Illinois, 
where  the  operators  and  miners  have  strong  and  thoroughly  equipped  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNKDY.)  Did  you  state  by  what  authority  this  interstate  movement 
was  set  up? — A.  It  is  not  an  organization  at  all,  but  simply  a  voluntary  movement. 
The  operators  in  these  4  States  are  not  organized,  but  they  simply  meet  by  mutual 
consent  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  also  a  voluntary  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  trade  agreements. 

Q.  It  was  set  up  by  consent  of  the  two  interests,  and  you  represent  the  operators? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  with  consent  of  the  two  interests,  but  I  am  the  commissioner  simply  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  operators  of  the  other  three  States  have 
some  form  of  organizations,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  have  gone  in  establish- 
ing commissions  similar  to  ours. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  your  commission? — 
A.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  briefly  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

1.  The  individual  operator  finding  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  powerless,  in 
dealing  with  a  great  labor  organization  like  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  realized  the 
necessity  for  establishing  upon  a  firm  basis  an  organization  of  operators.     Such  an 
organization  could,  it  was  believed,  enjoying  the  respect  of  its  rival,  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  in  wages  and  conditions,  and  also  be  conducive  of  harmony 
among  the  operators  and  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

2.  Disputes  and  strikes  coming  with  such  frequency,  if  they  were  to  be  settled 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  required  far  too  large  a  share  of  the  operator's  time, 
or  else  if  his  time  was  not  thus  freely  given  to  the  task  of  settling  them  they  would 
be  settled  by  the  miners  in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  advantage  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  employer. 

3.  The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
themselves  well  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  own  grievances.     They 
believed  further  that  this  was  an  age  of  specialization  and  of  specialists,  and  that 
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special  talents  and  peculiar  fitness,  along  with  perfect  knowledge  of  labor  condi- 
tions throughout  the  State,  are  necessary  to  settle  disputes  fairly.  And  what  is  true 
of  coal  operators  is  equally  true  of  coal  miners,  human  nature  being  the  same  in 
both;  both  seeking  alike  only  their  own  selfish  interests  and  often  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  rights  of  others. 

This  system  of  settling  disputes  and  of  preventing  strikes  has,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
worked  admirably. 

Under  this  system,  whenever  differences  arise  between  operator  and  miner,  if 
the  complaint  is  on  the  side  of  the  miner,  application  is  made  by  the  local  officials 
of  the  minors'  union  to  their  general  officers,  and  the  general  officers  in  turn  notify 
the  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  the  fact  that  differ- 
ences or  disputes  have  arisen  at  a  certain  mine,  and  that  they  desire  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  a  view  of  adjusting  it.  It'  the  complaint  conies  from  the  side  of 
the  operator,  the  operator  calls  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  to  the  fact,  and  the 
commissioner  in  turn  calls  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Mine-Workers'  Union. 

I  am  now  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  Illinois.  I  should  remark,  however,  that 
under  the  State  agreement  entered  into  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  there 
is  a  clause  defining  exactly  what  steps  shall  be  taken  before  any  question  in  dispute 
is  submitted  either  to  the  general  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  or  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and  I  will  file  copies  of  this 
agreement  with  you. 

The  agreement  above  referred  to  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Jnsti's  testimony, 
p.  689. 

The  idea  of  both  organizations  is  that  disputes  and  differences  are  best  settled  as 
near  their  source  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  any  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  or  any  differences  arise  either  upon  the  part  of  the  employer  or  the 
employee  or  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Complaint  having  been  made 
by  either  side,  the  officials  of  the  two  organizations,  namely,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association,  agree  upon  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  this  is  usually  at  the  mines  where  the  trouble  exists,  although 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  meetings  are  held  either  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission in  Chicago  or  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  in  Springfield.  Either  the  presi- 
dent or  the  vice-president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association  are  always  present  at  these  meetings.  Allformality 
is  sought  to  be  waived.  At  times  we  organize  by  electing  a  chairman,  and  at  other 
times  we  simply  gather  in  an  informal  way  around  a  table  and  invite  testimony.  We 
always  announce  that  the  fullest  latitude  will  be  given  to  all  witnesses,  and  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  please  without  interruption,  so  long  as  they 
are  respectful  and  do  nothing  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  No  effort  is  made  on 
either  side  to  embarrass  the  witness.  No  advantage  is  sought  upon  mere  technicali- 
ties. The  purpose  of  this  joint  meeting  of  the  operators  and  the  miners  is  to  bring 
out  the  truth,  and  every  man  is  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth  with  perfect  freedom 
and  without  fear  of  any  consequences,  the  moral  support  of  both  organizations 
being  pledged  to  protect  him. 

Q.  Do  other  parties  than  those  interested  participate  in  these  conferences? — A. 
The  operators  directly  interested  and  the  miners  directly  interested  participate, 
and,  if  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  case,  witnesses  are  brought  from 
the  outside,  but  they  are  usually  witnesses  who  come  from  some  other  mine  or  oper- 
ators who  possibly  have  some  similar  conditions. 

Q.  Lawyers  or  other  parties  are  not  brought  into  these  conferences  f — A.  Lawyers 
are  never  brought  in. 

Q.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  operators  and  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  are  those  mines  being  worked  while  this  conference  is  in  ses- 
sion before  you  come  to  a  decision? — A.  I  will  read  a  clause  from  the  State  agree- 
ment which  bears  on  this  subject,  and  which  answers  your  question,  I  believe. 

(Reading.) 

"13.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict;  and  should  they  fail  to 
adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
•and  the  State  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above 
set  forth. 

"  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has  or 
has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  such  action 
shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  imme- 
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diately  furnish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in 
order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or 
pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in 
pursuance  hereof." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  Do  I  understand  you  are  yourself  a  coal  operator  or  repre- 
sent the  Coal  Operators'  Association? — A.  I  represent  the  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  What  are  the  delegated  powers  from  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  to  you  as  commissioner? — A.  Simply  to  use  iny  best  judgment  in  enforc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  interstate,  State,  district,  and  subdistrict  agreements,  and  to 
adjust  all  disputes  and  differences  that  arise  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 
Only  the  question  of  labor  is  referred  to  me.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  wages  or  conditions  of 
mining,  but  rather  simply  to  enforce  those  conditions  and  to  see  that  that  scale  of 
wages  is  paid  after  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  organizations. 

Q.  Your  decision  as  the  representative  of  the  operators  then  is  final? — A.  Yes; 
binding  on  the  operators. 

Q.  Are  any  appeals  being  taken? — A.  There  have  been  no  appeals  taken,  but  dis- 
putes in  several  instances  have  been  referred  to  the  National  President  of  the 
M.  W.  U.  of  A.  and  to  me  for  adjustment.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  pos- 
sibly 200  cases  before  the  commission.  In  3  of  those  cases  the  State  officials  and 
the  commissioner  could  not  agree.  The  decision  upon  these  was  referred  to  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  and  to  me, 
the  commissioner.  One  of  these  was  in  itself  trifling,  but  for  certain  reasons  the 
officials  of  the  State  organization  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision,  and  inasmuch 
as  1  had  another  case  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Mitchell  they  agreed  to  refer  that 
one  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  to  me.  After  hearing  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  of  the  case, 
I  consented,  under  certain  conditions,  to  his  decision,  and  that  decision  was  enforced. 

There  was  another  question  that  came  up,  in  regard  to  forcing  men  on  initial  con- 
struction work  into  the  union,  the  operators  claiming  that  the  scale  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  mining  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  construction  work  main- 
taining that  the  Miners'  Union  had  no  jurisdiction  over  such  employees.  Mr. 
Mitchell  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
better  that  that  should  go  before  the  State  convention  and  let  the  organizations 
decide  it,  and  to  that  I  agreed.  So  the  demand  of  the  miners  with  reference  to 
forcing  men  on  construction  work  into  the  union  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  State  convention  met  in  Springfield  last  March  the  coal  miners  and  oper- 
ators agreed  that  the  men  working  on  construction  work — on  new  work,  and  elab- 
orate reconstruction  work — should  be  excluded  from  the  union.  So  that  matter  was 
ultimately  settled  as  was  desired  by  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Who,  if  anybody,  holds  equal  power  with  you  on  behalf 
of  the  miners? — A.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  State  organization  of  the 
mine  workers'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  miners  of  Illinois  it  divided  up 
into  the  State  jurisdiction,  the  district  jurisdiction,  and  the  subdistrict  jurisdic- 
tion?—A  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  districts  in  the  State? — A.  We  have  nine  scale  districts.  The 
districts  are  divided  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  scale  of  wages  based  upon  the 
varying  conditions  of  mining.  That  is  to  say,  in  one  part  of  the  State  it  is  long 
wall,  and  in  another  part  of  the  State  it  is  room  and  pillar  work.  Then  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  the  seams  are  thick,  and  in  other  parts  they  are  thin,  and  the  scale 
of  wages  is  based  upon  the  competitive  conditions  and  the  mining  conditions. 

Q.  In  these  disputes  about  conditions  of  labor  and  about  wages  since  you  have 
been  commissioner,  what  is  your  experience,  that  more  have  originated  from  the 
operators  or  from  the  miners? — A.  The  200  complaints,  I  believe,  were  about  equally 
divided,  although  in  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  I  presume  that  possibly  80 
per  cent  were  decided  against  the  miners.  The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when  I  tell  you  that  the  miners  were  not  so  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  agreements,  and  they  had  so  many  local  organizations  that  local  demands 
would  be  made,  such  as  they  had  made  prior  to  the  interstate  movement;  the  pre- 
sumption on  their  part  was  that  what  they  had  done  before  they  could  continue  to 
do  even  after  this  movement  had  been  inaugurated. 

Q.  You  have  no  disputes  coming  from  that? — A.  The  complaints  of  the  mine-run 
system  are  frequently  due,  as  is  natural,  from  the  excessive  use  of  powder,  which,. 
as  you  will  readily  understand,  shoots  the  coal  into  smaller  fragments  than  is  desir- 
able, thus  greatly  increasing  the  percentage  of  screenings.  There  has  also  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  load  rock,  slate  and  sulphur,  but  an  honest 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  miners'  officials  to  check  this,  lines,  suspensions  or  dis- 
charge being  the  penalty. 
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Q.  From  your  experience  would  you  say  the  run-of-mine  is  a  better  plan  than  the 
screen,  and  more  satisfactory  to  both  men  and  operators? — A.  I  would  say  the  run- 
of-mine  system  would  be  the  best  system  i  fit  was  adopted  universally,  and  if  the  result, 
which  was  promised  by  the  mine  workers' union  when  they  went  to  the  mine-run 
basis,  was  carried  out.  The  operators  were  assured  the  mine  run  system  would 
make  better  miners,  but  as  yet  this  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officials  to  carry  it  out,  but  up  to  this  time 
they  have  simply  been  unable  to  do  it.  I  think  the  system,  in  itself,  is  designed  to 
make  better  miners,  but,  as  stated  before,  the  system  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

To  give  you  some  idea  generally  of  how  some  of  the  more  serious  questions  are 
settled  in  our  State,  one  of  the  three  cases  that  were  submitted  to  President  John 
Mitchell  and  to  me  .jointly,  was  a  question  that  came  up  within  the  last  40  days  in  the 
Danville  district,  which  is  the  basing  district  for  Illinois.  The  question  in  dispute 
was  the  interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement.  It  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  you  asked  in  regard  to  the  mine-run  system.  A  brief  history  of  the 
contention  in  the  State  convention  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  clause  16  of  the 
Illinois  State  agreement,  is  given  in  tbis  decision  rendered  by  President  Mitchell  and 
by  me  jointly.  The  question  under  discussion  was  as  to  what  constituted  ordinary 
and  what  constituted  "extraordinary  conditions"  in  mining.  That  is  to  say,  how 
much  rock  was  it  necessary  for  the  miner  to  clean  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  return  for 
wage  which  was  paid  him  per  ton  under  the  mining  scale  of  that  district.  The 
miners  contended  that  "extraordinary  conditions"meautone  thing,  and  theoperators 
contended  that  it  meant  something  else.  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the 
purpose  of  inserting  that  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the 
operators  of  that  district  clean  coal,  for  which  they  really  paid  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  interstate  agreement. 

Q.  For  which  the  price  was  commensurate? — A.  For  which  the  price  was  commen- 
surate. The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators  of  the  Danville  district 
failing  to  agree,  and  the  miners  refusing  to  go  to  work  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  operators,  and  the  operators  refusing  to  start  up  their  mines  under  the  interpre- 
tation'of  the  miners,  a  deadlock  was  at  once  established  and  about  4,000  miners 
threatened  to  quit  work.  President  Russell  of  the  State  organization,  recognized 
that  the  situation  was  critical  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done,  finally  offered  a  resolution  in  the  joint  subdistrict  convention  at  Danville,  on 
April  11,  as  follows: 

"That  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  agreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi  for  set- 
tlement, and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume  and 
continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force.  In 
case  the  decision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  done 
under  protest. 

"The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  u.|>  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

"The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  /  repaired  to  the  Danville  dis- 
trict and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  4  of  the  10  mines  involved.  We  devoted 
3  days  to  this  work,  after  which  we  were  in  session  U  days  in  our  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement,  and  this  decision,  a  copy  of  which  I  wish  to  file,  is  the  result.  (See 
Exhibit  B,  p.  694.) 

The  decision  was  a  substantial  triumph  for  the  operators.  Although  the  miners  in 
the  Danville  district  are  said  to  be  the  most  radical  in  the  State,  they  remained  at 
work  during  that  investigation,  and  after  the  decision  was  reached  they  continued 
at  work  and  are  at  work  to-day.  I  had  advices  of  that  fact  only  yesterday. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  of  the  difficulty  of  the  mine  workers  understanding 
these  agreements,  and  maintaining  old  privileges  and  old  rules.  Now,  by  that  do 
yon  intend  to  criticize  the  intelligence  of  the  miner  or  <lo  you  refer  to  the  lack  of 
means  of  information  of  the  miners  to  know  exactly  what  the  new  rules  are? — A. 
There  are  constantly  new  men  who  join  the  unions,  and,  of  course,  they  must  be 
educated.  There  are  constantly  changes  being  made  in  the  local  organizations  in 
the  district,  new  local  officers  are  elected,  and  very  often  they  are  elected  because 
they  have  made  promises  to  do  for  the  miners  what  their  predecessors  had  perhaps 
promised  to  do  and  found  they  could  not  do.  It  is  not  due  to  inherent  ignorance  of 
the  miners,  because  they  are  not  an  ignorant  set. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  in  the  mines  of  Illinois?  -A.  I  can  not  say  definitely. 
I  couid  obtain  the  information,  of  course,  but  I  haven't  it  at  hand.  In  parts  of  the 
northern  field  there  are  a  good  many  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  In  the 
south  there  are  quite  a  number  of  blacks,  American,  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  English,  Scotch,  Americans,  and  Italians. 
But  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  miner*  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  English-speaking 
people. 
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There  is,  of  course,  .another  difficulty  in  informing  the  men  of  the  exact  nature  of 
these' .State  agreements.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  agreement  is  made  (as  of  the 
first  of  April  always)  it  must  be  translated  into  all  these  languages  spoken  at  the 
different  mines,  and  it  must  be  explained  and  the  reasons  given  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  changes.  If  a  concession  was  made  to  the  operators,  of  course  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  convince  the  miners  that 
after  all  it  was  for  the  best,  and  that,  whether  it  was  for  the  best  or  not,  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  the  Mine  Workers  of  the  State  have  their  own  convention  at  Springfield? — 
A.  They  have  their  own  convention.  That  convention  always  occurs  before  the 
joint  convention,  just  as  the  national  organization  of  Mine  Workers  meets  before  the 
interstate  convention. 

Q.  In  the  operators'  conferences  or  in  their  convention  is  your  State  pretty  well 
represented  by  operators? — A.  Yes;  Illinois,  both  by  miners  and  operators,  is  always 
largely  represented  in  the  interstate  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  many  operators  in  Illinois  under  conflicting  interests  that  would 
cause  a  lack  of  h;irmony  among  the  operators? — A.  Prior  to  the  interstate  move- 
ment it  was  believed  that  there  were  conditions  that  prevented  harmony,  and  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  operators  in  one  part  of  the  State  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  operators  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  and  distrusted  them,  but  the  feeling  of 
distrust  has  now  passed  away,  and  all  the  operators  in  Illinois  know  each  other. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  these  conferences,  both  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  and 
on  the  part  of  the  operators,  had  been  conducive  to  harmony  of  interests  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  State? — A.  They  have  been  a  tremendous 
advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to  the  miners.  In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  differences  and  disputes  arising  between  employees  and  employers 
can  be  settled  amicably  if  the  parties  in  dispute  will  only  consent  to  a  conference.  If 
they  will  only  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  they  can  usually  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and,  as  a  rule,  the  result  will  be  partly  a  compromise,  because  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  both  to  some  extent  right  and  to  some  extent  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYLE.)  Theretofore,  you  had  not  the  machinery  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes?— A.  That  is  it  precisely;  we  were  without  the  necessary  machinery  for  set- 
tling our  differences. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  of  all  the  years  previous  to  the  last  few  years? — A.  That  was 
true  until  1898,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  question  of  labor  has  been  taken  up  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  question,  it  was  true  until  the  past  year. 

Q.  Heretofore,  were  your  associations  opposed  to  organized  labor  ? — A.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  in  the  central  part  they  were  opposed  to  organized  labor; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  they  recognized  labor  at  an  earlier  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  Recognized  it  on  account  of  its  strength,  didn't  they? — 
A.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  voluntary  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  on  any  features  of  these  Illinois  conferences  or  agree- 
ments that  you  desire  to  present? — A.  Yes ;  I  want  to  leave  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  interstate  convention,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  thoroughly 
the  whole  question,  as  it  affects  these  four  States,  is  thrashed  out  by  these  interstate 
conventions.  Of  course,  they  never  agree  in  open  convention,  but  a  general  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  publicly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  sentiment  of  miners 
and  operators  to  the  end*  that  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be  narrowed  down. 
Then  the  whole  question  in  dispute  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  or  as  to  conditions  of 
mining  is  referred  to  a  joint  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators 
from  each  State,  making  in  all  32  representatives  on  that  joint  scale  committee.  That 
number  being  too  large,  the  matter  is  finally  referred  to  16  of  them,  and  after  the  16 
have  discussed  the  whole  question  pro  and  con  for  about  3  days  they  then  report  to 
the  joint  convention  progress  of  work.  The  joint  convention  very  promptly  refers 
the  matter  back  to  the  special  scale  committee  to  come  back  with  some  definite 
report.  We  have  held  these  interstate  conventions  since  1897,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  want  to  ask  if  the  recognition  of  organized  labor  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  operator,  in  that  it  enables  one  operator  to  know  what 
another  operator  has  to  pay  for  the  mining  of  coal? — A.  I  believe  so;  a  decided 
advantage.  I  believe  it  distributes  more  equitably  the  trade  of  the  State  or  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  that  product. 

Q.  And  brings  stability  to  the  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  commission  of  which  you  are  a 
member  is  composed  of  two  persons? — A.  No.  This  commission  of  which  I  speak  is 
established  by  the  operators,  and  I  am  the  commissioner.  Now,  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  representing  the 
miners,  and  myself  constituted  a  commission. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  agreement  which  you  submitted,  it  was  signed  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  as  commissioners. — A.  That  was  because  we  were  joint  commissioners 
in  that  particular  case. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  leave  also  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  convention 
of  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  for  the  present  year.  You  will  see  this  is  printed 
in  double  column  and  takes  up  252  closely  printed  pages.  The  Illinois  coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  in  their  recent  joint  convention  went  a  little  further  than  the  oper- 
ators and  miners  have  gone  before  in  the  joint  movement  and  have  printed  the  pro- 
ceedings in  full.  The  object  in  doing  so  was  that,  if  during  the  year  or  at  any  future 
time,  any  question  arose  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any  particular  section 
or  clause  of  the  agreement  it  would  be  fully  explained  by  the  statements  of  some  coal 
operator  or  coal  miner  who  had  participated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  conferences. 

After  the  joint  interstate  convention  and  the  joint  State  conventions  have  been 
held,  then,  as  I  stated  before,  the  districts  and  subdistricts  meet  and  they  agree 
upon  conditions  of  mining  that  are  peculiar  either  to  some  one  or  two  mines  or  to 
some  special  district.  Now,  all  of  these  agreements  for  Illinois  are  embraced  in  1 
volume,  which  gives  the  joint  State  agreement,  the  Illinois  State  agreement,  and 
the  district  and  local  agreements.  Never  until  last  year  had  any  association  of  coal 
operators,  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  undertaken  to  publish  ill  one  volume  all  these 
different  agreements. 

Copies  of  these  agreements  are  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  furnish  them  to  all  the  operators,  to  all  the  superintendents  and  mine  mana- 
gers. We  furnish  them  also  to  all  the  leading  officials — State,  district,  and  local — 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union.  So  that  instead  of  referring  (as  was  the  case  formerly) 
to  a  typewritten  copy,  which  was  very  often  hidden  away  and  could  not  be  found, 
this  volume  is  always  available,  so  that  the  exact  nature  of  every  agreement  is 
readily  obtainable. 

Q.  (By  Senator  KYLE.)  The  scale  of  wages  and  everything  is  included  in  that? — 
A.  The  scale  of  wages  and  all  the  conditions  of  labor  are  set  forth  in  that  work. 

Q.  For  each  of  the  districts? — A.  Yes.  I  will  also  leave  with  you  copies  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  yearbook  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.1 

Q.  I  think  possibly  I  can  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  work  so  as  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  our  plan  Shortly  after  the  joint  convention  in  Illinois,  the  drivers  in  some 
of  the  districts  and  at  a  good  many  of  the  mines  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages, 
and  work  was  stopped  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  drivers  to  work  at  the  wages 
agreed  upon  in  the  joint  convention.  Now,  this  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  State 
agreement.  It  was,  however,  a  trouble  that  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  We  imme- 
diately advised  the  operators  throughout  the  districts  where  we  knew  that  trouble 
existed  to  inform  us  if  their  drivers  had  quit  work;  if  so,  for  what  cause?  if  they 
were  working,  was  it  at  the  scale?  if  not  at  the  scale,  what  price  were  they  paying? 
In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to  determine  exactly  how  far  the  operators  had  vio- 
lated their  agreement  and  how  far  the  miners  had  violated  their  agreement.  The 
operators'  and  miners'  organizations  hold  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  and  just  as  demoral- 
izing to  pay  more  than  the  agreed  price  as  it  is  to  pay  less  than  the  agreed  price. 
The  great  difficulty  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  movement  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  under  this  interstate  and  State  joint  movement  the  only  way 
that  peace  can  be  preserved  is  by  observing  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  pre- 
serving the  uniformity  for  which  we  have  been  contending. 

Then,  to  give  another  illustration,  an  operator  informs  us  that  a  demand  has  been 
made  by  the  miners  at  his  mine  for  something  that  is  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the 
agreements  and  had  never  been  provided  for.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity, 
we  immediately  proceed  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  every  operator  belonging  to 
fhe  association  to  ascertain  what  custom  or  practice  has  prevailed  at  the  particular 
mine.  When  this  information  is  received  we  know  precisely  what  to  do.  We  are 
able  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  to  give  them  an  accurate 
and  truthful  statement  of  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  some  agreement  is  imme- 
diately reached  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  that  particular  mine  or  what  practice 
should  prevail  at  all  the  mines.  This  is  done  not  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is 
done  in  all  cases  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity.  Therefore  the  records  and  files  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  after  a  lapse  of  2  or  3  years,  will  be  very 
valuable  because  they  will  cover  nearly  every  question  that  could  possibly  come 
up  in  a  dispute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  railroads  in  Illinois 
that  stand  in  the  light  of  operators  or  owners  of  mines,  and  that  take  part  by  rep- 
resentatives in  these  conferences? — A.  No;  if  any  railroad  company  has  ever  taken 
part  in  any  of  the  conferences  in  the  joint  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  the  fact 
has  never  been  made  known. 

Q.  Are  there  any  railroads  that  own  mines  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  There  are 
no  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  admit  owning  any  coal  mines.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  any  of  the  railroads  own  any  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Does  this  interstate  movement  have  anything  to  do  with 
fixing  the  price  of  coal? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 


•All  the  documents  referred  to  are  on  file  with  the  commission. 
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Q.  Has  its  effect  generally  been  to  raise  wages  or  to  depress  them? — A.  It  has 
been  to  raise  wages. 

Q.  Does  not  that  have  its  bearing  on  the  price  of  coal? — A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Has  coal  increased  in  price  appreciably  since  this  movement  was  entered  into  ? — 
A.  At  some  points  coal  was  abnormally  low,  perhaps;  at  other  points  it  was  abnor- 
mally high.  The  system  has  had  rather  a  leveling  tendency,  in  my  opinion.  By  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  trade  in  coal  it  has  had  the  effect  of  possibly 
sustaining  prices  without  sustaining  them  artificially. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  called  it  a  trust? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  wages  for  the  season 
of  1901  over  wages  paid  in  1900?— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  advance  in  1900  over  the  wages  previously  paid? — A.  There  was 
an  advance  in  1900  of  from  7  to  11  cents  a  ton  in  the,  mining  scale  and  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  in  the  wages  for  what  is  known  as  day  men ;  that  is,  men  who  work  by  the 
day. 

Q.  I  saw  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
organization,  that  this  increase  for  the  region  covered  by  your  agreement  amounted 
to  about  $20,000,000  in  the  year.  Would  you  think  that  a  fair  statement? — A.  Well, 
for  a  year? 

Q.  For  the  year  1900? — A.  The  aggregate  product  in  those  four  States  was  about 
270,000,000  tons.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  advance  was  25  per  cent,  tak- 
ing the  mining  scale  and  the  day- wage  scale.  Of  course  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  could  be  easily  tested.  I 
would  say  that  $20,000,000  seems  possibly  a  little  bit  high,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  very  far  from  that. 

Q.  Approximately,  it  was  that? — A.  Yes.  An  advance  was  obtained  also  2  years 
prior  to  1900.  From  1897  a  material  advance  was  obtained  in  1898,  and  then  an 
advance  in  1900;  no  advance  in  1901. 

Q.  Was  not  the  advance  of  1898,  however,  a  restoration  of  the  previous  reduction? — 
A.  Well,  of  course  it  was  the  result  of  the  strike  that  had  taken  place — the  strike  of 
1897. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  these  conferences  has  been  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the.men? — A.  Very  much  better. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  in  that  section  covered  by  the  four  States  is  a  result 
of  thiscoming  together? — A.  Itis.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  Illinois.  I  know 
that  the  relations  are  far  more  cordial  than  they  have  been  at  any  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  the  number  of  operatives  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  system  in  the  four  States? — A.  About  175,000. 

Q.  Is  that  number  greater  at  the  present  time  than  during  1897  ? — A.  Well,  slightly. 

Q.  Is  it  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1895? — A.  Greater  than  in  1895,  yes;  some 
greater  than  in  1897,  but  exactly  how  much  1  am  not  able  to  tell. 

Q.  Has  machinery  to  any  great  extent  been  introduced  in  the  mining  of  coal  in 
these  4  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  machines  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  employed? — A.  Where  they  have  been  able  to  operate 
them  successfully  of  course  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  men. 
In  Illinois  the  operation  of  machines  has  not  been  very  successful,  so  far  as  opera- 
tors are  concerned,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  miners  to  the  machines.  They 
insist  on  pick  mining,  claiming  that  they  can  make  better  wages  even  with  the 
reduced  differential  in  that  State. 

Q.  Has  the  thickness  of  the  vein  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  machines  ?— 
A.  The  thicker  the  veins  the  more  successfully  the  machines  work.  Now,  in  the 
northern  section  of  Illinois  they  use  no  machines  at  all,  but  they  are  used  in  the 
southern  and  central  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  between  operatives  and  operators  had  any  effect  upon  the 
number  of  days  work  in  the  year  secured  by  the  operatives? — A.  It  has  not  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  but  what  its  effect  has  been  in  other  States  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  days  work  the  men  are  employed  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  due  possibly  to  the  increase A.  (Interrupting.)  Expansion 

and  improvement  of  trade ;  yes. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  something  about  the  agreement  under  which  you  work. 
Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  agreement.  As  I  understand  it  yon,  as  representing 
the  employers,  are  given  full  authority  to  arbitrate  any  difficulty  that  may  arise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  meet  in  that  arbitration  some  representative  of  the  workinginen  at 
the  head  of  the  organization,  or  someone  in  the  locality  where  that  work  is  located, 
and  that  you  aa  representative  of  the  employers  and  the  representative  of  the 
employees  come  together,  and  if  you  two  agree  that  is  the  final  settlement? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  final. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  the  influence  of  these  agree- 
ments has  spread  into  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  to 
any  extent? — A.  It  has.  Kentucky  has  adopted  almost  verbatim  the  language  of 
our  State  agreements.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  also  patterned  after  our  agreement 
of  1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  why  the  operators  were 
unwilling  to  admit  Iowa  and  Michigan  into  the  convention? — A.  I  have  not  any 
objection.  The  objection  comes  chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  East.  If  Iowa  and 
Michigan  were  admitted  it  might  possibly  mean  that  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio's  influ- 
ence in  the  interstate  movement  would  not  be  so  well  balanced  with  the  West  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  contention  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  has  been  from  the  start  that 
no  other  State  should  be  admitted  into  the  interstate  movement  until  West  Virginia 
was  brought  in.  That  yon  will  find  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  interstate  convention  which  was  held  at  Columbus  in  January. 

Q.  Is  there  any  movement  under  way  toward  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields,  either  on  the  part  of  operators  or  on  the  part  of  the  men 
employed,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  The  miners'  organization  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  miners  of  that  State  into  the  organization,  but  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  from 
the  discussion  at  Columbus  the  success  so  far  has  not  been  very  great.  No  effort,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  made  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  bring  West  Virginia 
into  the  movement,  save  the  effort  made  by  them  in  the  inter  state  conventions. 

Q.  The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  in  direct  competition  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio? — A.  Yes;  and  also  with  that  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Q.  So  much  so  as  Pennsylvania? — A.  Not  so  much  so,  but  it  comes  largely  into 
competition.  West  Virginia  coal  is  sold  to  a  very  large  extent  now  in  the  Chicago 
market,  and  the  Chicago  market  formerly  was  the  chief  distributing  point  for 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  competition  at  the  seaboard  ? — A.  As  to  the  com- 
petition at  the  seaboard  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I  imagine,  of  course,  that  the 
competition  as  between  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  very  sharp,  but 
as  to  the  competition  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  West  Virginia  at  the  seaboard  I. 
am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  operators  as  well  as  the  men  to  have 
West  Virginia  brought  into  the  agreements,  then,  would  it  not? — A.  I  should  not 
care  to  express  myself  on  that  subject,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  subject  to  make  my  opinion  worth  anything. 
Besides,  it  might  be  a  little  embarrassing  for  me  as  representative  of  the  operators 
of  one  State.  It  might  appear  that  I  was  criticising  the  operators  in  another  State. 

Q.  I  might  ask  the  question  more  with  reference  to  the  sentiment  among  the 
people  whom  you  represent  toward  such  a  union  of  interest. — A.  The  operators  of 
the  West  would  be  very  glad  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  movement. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out. — A.  Yes;  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
an  operator  in  Pennsylvania  exactly  what  I  think  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  appear  as  criticising  the  course  they  pursue  and  the  stand  they 
take. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  it  the  cheaper  labor  cost  in  West  Virginia  that  enables 
the  operators  to  send  their  coal  to  Illinois  in  competition  with  that  ol  Illinois? — A. 
That  is  the  contention. 

Q.  That  is  one  very  strong  reason  why  the  operators  in  these  Western  States  would 
like  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  coals? — A.  Yes;  but  the  scale  of  wages  is  always  fixed  differentially,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  coal  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mining  scale. 
For  example,  the  rate  is  much  higher  for  the  thin  veins  than  the  thick  veins,  although 
it  is  fixed  on  a  competitive  basis ;  it  is  not  fixed  at  all  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
men,  because  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  if  a  man  averaged  $2.25  or  $2.50  a 
day  he  would  be  making  a  fair  average,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  veins  are  thick,  the  men  of  course  could  earn  much  larger  wages,  provided  they 
worked  as  regularly  as  in  the  northern  field. 

Q.  My  question  did  not  have  reference  to  the  thinness  or  the  thickness  of  the  veins 
or  to  the  ease  with  which  the  co;tl  can  be  mined  in  either,  but  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  for  certain  uses.  For  example,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the 
West  Virginia  coal  is  more  on  the  cannel  order,  and  is  used  for  household  use  in  pref- 
erence to  the  soft  coal  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  class  of  coal  to  which  you  refer  is  one  that  comes  in  competition 
with  the  Illinois  coal.  The  coal  that  is  used  for  steam  purposes  comes  in  competition 
with  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  your  people  understand  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  giving  abnormally  low  rates  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  coal  into  the 
Chicago  markets? — A.  It  may  be  known,  of  course,  to  the  operators,  but,  as  I  said 
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before,  the  question  of  the  price  of  coal  is  something  about  which  I  do  not  concern 
myself  at  all.  I  purposely  avoid  having  any  part  either  in  the  fixing  of  the  scale  of 
wages  or  in  determining  the  selling  price,  because  1  think  that  if  I  should  take  any 
part  in  the  matter  in  establishing  the  scale  of  wages  and  mining  conditions  or  the 
selling  price  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  me  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  when  a  dis- 
pute arises  between  the  operators  and  miners.  It  is  distinctly  understood  in  our 
State  organization  that  the  association  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
selliug  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  a  while  ago  I  believe  it  was  not  plain  from  your  state- 
ment that  the  increased  wages  of  the  miners  were  put  upon  the  consumer  in  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  Other  witnesses  at  Chicago  on  this  same  subject 
undoubtedly  said  that  that  is  where  increased  wages  are  put. — A.  It  is  possible  they 
are  right.  The  advance,  however,  is  not  appreciable,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  an 
advance  taking  place  possibly  in  every  other  commodity.  The  cost  of  living  is 
higher.  There  is  not  an  article  a  miner  buys,  or  anyone  else,  that  does  not  cost 
more  money  than  it  cost  before  the  advance  in  wages  to  which  you  refer.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  joint  agreement,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  act  in  any  way  as  a  tax 
upon  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  condition  of  trade  more  stable,  it 
establishes  a  fairer  scale  of  wages,  and  it  insures  to  the  different  operators  greater 
safety  in  their  business.  They  are  enabled  to  operate  the  mines  a  greater  number  of 
days,  and  that  gives  to  the  miners  steadier  work  and  so  increases  the  volume  of 
business  of  the  country.  In  every  way  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  help  to 
the  public,  because  upon  the  steady  employment  and  upon  the  fair  wages  of  the 
masses  depends  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  How  is  the  expense  of  this  commission  of  yours  met? — 
A.  An  assessment  is  levied  upon  the  tonnage  of  every  mine  in  the  State  belonging 
to  the  association — so  much  for  every  thousand  tons. 

Q.  What  contribution  comes  from  the  workmen? — A.  None  whatever.  They  sus- 
tain their  own  organization. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  here  various  printed  documents.  Are  these  supplied  by 
your  association? — A.  These  are  supplied  by  our  association  exclusively. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  by  your  association? — A.  Yes;  they  are  paid  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  have  taken  quite  an  interest  and  have  been  person- 
ally present  at  quite  a  number  of  conferences  here  in  respect  to  arbitration,  State 
and  national.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  any  proposition  that  would  lead  to  what 
you  would  call  national  arbitration,  as  far  as  all  manufacturing  and  productive  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  concerned? — A.  Whatever  form  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
we  may  adopt,  it  should  be  purely  voluntary.  It  should  be  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion within  the  respective  industries  involved.  I  have  made  a  few  notes  on  that 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  which,  maybe,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  read. 

(Reading:) 

"  Need  of  a  national  organization. — We  have  reached  a  period  in  industrial  evolu- 
tion where  men  on  both  the  employer  and  the  labor  side  are  looking  for  points  of 
agreement  instead  of  looking,  as  was  once  the  case,  for  differences.  Under  the  old 
dispensation  it  was  strife  and  war  and  injustice;  under  the  new  dispensation  it  can 
and  will  be  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice. 

"Not  only  we  here  in  our  own  laud,  but  men  all  over  the  world,  are  looking  for 
some  way  to  remove  the  costly  and  annoying  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  We  believe  that  plan  will  be  found  in  our  country,  and  it  will  be  a 
simple,  just,  and  effective  plan.  Conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbitration  should  be 
sought,  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  before  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  not  afterwards. 
An  earnest  effort  should  always  be  made  to  settle  differences  and  disputes  as  near 
their  source  as  possible,  and  at  once,  before  calling  in  outside  help.  The  prosperity 
of  our  nation  is  built  upon  steady  and  profitable  employment  for  the  toiling  masses. 
It  is  therefore  a  mutual  benefit  to  employer  and  employee  that  wages  are  fair, 
employment  steady,  and  conditions  of  life  agreeable.  There  should  be  and  there  ia 
no  objection  from  intelligent  sources  to-day,  we  believe,  to  paying  for  the  best 
service  of  which  the  laborer  is  capable  the  maximum  of  wages,  for  in  no  other  way 
is  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  so  legitimately,  so  securely,  and  so  fairly 
increased. 

"Differences  do  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  because  this  principle  is  disputed,  but  because 
employer  and  employee  too  often  go  about  the  work  in  a  bungling  and  blundering 
way. 

"  By  organization  we  must  secure  the  services  of  men  of  experience,  courage,  and 
enthusiasm  to  study  the  needs  of  our  times  and  to  determine  the  remedy  which 
must  be  supplied  for  the  conflicts  of  laborers  and  employees  best  suited  to  different 
industries  and  for  varying  conditions.  This  work,  in  fact,  must  be  delegated  to  a 
body  of  men  trained  to  deal  with  it,  for  they  must  do  what  neither  the  busy  Ameri- 
can business  man  nor  the  workiugmau  has  the  time  to  do  himself. 
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"  How  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts. — 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  laborers  have  organized 
the  organization  of  the  employer  class  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Thus,  two  great  bodies  being  equally  matched  will  respect  each  other  for 
reasons  that  must  be  apparent.  They  will  be  forced  to  maintain  pleasant  business 
relations  and  to  adopt  concilatory  methods  in  the  treatment  of  all  such  differences 
and  disputes  as  may  arise. 

"  2.  The  several  great  industries  of  the  country  should  organize  to  promote  general 
plans  for  each  industry  where  their  interests  are  common.  Then,  if,  as  in  the  coal 
trade,  the  interests  are  too  vast  to  admit  of  control  by  a  single  commission,  then 
these  interests  should  be  subdivided  and  commissions  established  capable  of  giving 
them  proper  supervision,  it  being  important  that  differences  and  disputes  are  settled 
as  near  their  source  as  possible. 

"3.  Trade  agreements  between  these  organizations  in  the  respective  industries 
for  fixed  periods  of  time,  say  for  one  or  two  years,  will  prove,  as  they  have  proven 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  a  mighty  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace. 
Even  where  the  employers  have  not  properly  organized  themselves  into  active  work- 
ing bodies,  this  system  of  trade  agreements  has  proven  a  great  benefit  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

"  Hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  organizations  should  deal  with  the 
labor  question  and  with  no  other.  To  undertake  to  regulate  prices  of  the  different 
products  of  industry  .would  be  destruction  to  the  system." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  These  various  conferences  in  reference  to  arbitration  and 
conciliation  were  originated  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago? — A.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on  December 
the  17th  and  18th  of  last  year  and  in  that  the  representatives  of  the  employer  and 
employee  class  participated.  They  were  in  practical  accord  upon  the  one  general 
idea  that  some  plan  of  conciliation  rather  than  arbitration  was  necessary,  that  it 
should  bo  some  simple  plan,  and  that  it  should  be  a  purely  business  plan.  The 
universal  sentiment  at  that  conference  was  that  conciliation  or  arbitration  should 
always  precede  and  not  follow  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  idea  was  indorsed  that  has 
been  promulgated  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  pending  every  investigation  the  men 
and  works  shall  continue  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARKE.)  You  say  conciliation  should  precede  and  not  follow? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  it  fails  to  precede  may  it  not  follow? — A.  Certainly;  but  it  is  much  prefer- 
able, much  easier  to  settle  a  difficulty  that  has  not  already  resulted  in  open  conflict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAK.)  To  those  who  participated  in  the  original  conference  how 
many  additions  did  you  find  at  the  New  York  conference? — A.  That  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  but  we  found  at  the  conference  at  Chicago  quite  a  number  of  men, 
prominent  both  in  the  industries  of  the  country  and  in  labor  circles,  that  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  at  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN.)  But  you  found  more  in  New  York  than  in  Chicago. — A. 
Yes;  there  were  men  present  at  New  York  who  were  not  present  at  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAR.)  You  said  very  distinctly  in  your  paper  and  remarks  there 
that  you  believe  it  is  trade  conciliation  and  arbitration  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  conference  taken  a  step  beyond  that  in  reaching  toward  compulsory 
arbitration? — A.  It  has  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Opposed  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  quite  an  experience  in  coal  mining,  do  you  think  it  is  the  natural 
way  for  these  matters  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  to  be  entirely  in  the  trade  affected 
and  the  persons  affected? — A.  To  me  it  seems  natural  and  best. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  look  with  much  favor  on  State  boards  of  arbitration  made  up  of 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  trade  conditions  or  the  technicality  of  the  business? — 
A.  I  do  not.  In  the  first  place,  unless  under  State  arbitration  the  decrees  of  the 
board  can  be  enforced  they  are  practically  of  no  value.  They  are  not  respected  as 
arbitration  is  respected  where  it  has  been  rendered  by  individuals  who  are  unofficial, 
who  do  not  act  in  any  official  capacity,  but  who  understand  the  industry  involved 
and  its  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Illinois.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  referred  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration.  They 
have  endeavored  to  exercise,  and  have.exercised  their  influence  for  conciliation,  but 
if,  for  example,  a  coal  operator  was  willing  to  submit  a  case  for  arbitration,  a  miner 
would  not,  and  if  a  miner  wanted  jto  refer  a  case  to  that  board  for  arbitration,  the 
operator  would  not.  I  do  not  intend  this  as  any  reflection  upon  the  present  board. 
My  criticism  is  upon  the  system  itself. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  on  a  trade  basis — the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  etc. — could  your  unfortunate  building  strike  have  occurred  in 
Chicago  if  that  had  been  the  means  of  settling  these  troubles? — A.  I  think  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  national  organization  that  will  take  in  hand  this 
whole  question  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  Not  that  this  national  organization 
will  arbitrate,  always  arbitrate  or  conciliate,  but  it  will  bring  together  the  leaders  of 
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thought  on  the  side  of  labor  and  on  the  employers'  side,  and  they  conld  agree  upon 
certain  fixed  principles  that  when  once  established  by  the  leaders  will  be  consented 
to  by  those  wuo  follow.  Now,  simply  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
the  disposition  of  labor  leaders  a  year  ago  was  to  encourage  the  sympathetic  strike. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  reputable  leader  of  labor  in  the  United  States  to-day 
who  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  because  it  imme- 
diately invalidates  these  agreements  that  are  entered  into  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  If,  for  example,  in  the  coal  trade,  the  operators  and  the  miners  made 
an  agreement,  and  the. carpenters  in  an  adjoining  town  were  on  a  strike,  under  the 
old  system  of  sympathetic  strike,  there  would  be  no  gain  at  all  by  tho  operator  and 
miner  entering  into  an  agreement,  because  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  a 
difference  or  dispute  with  his  employer  would  immediately  render  void  the  agree- 
ment in  another  industry,  where  all  conditions  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Then,  too, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  a  national  organization  of  that  sort  would  have  the  effect  of 
determining  what  class  of  labor  shall  be  allotted  to  these  respective  organizations. 
For  example,  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  for  a  number  of  years  has  endeavored  to 
bring  into  their  organization  every  man  working  in  or  iibout  a  mine.  They  have 
endeavored  to  bring  in  all  the  men  employed  on  construction  work,  and  to  bring  in 
the  watchmen  and  hoisting  engineers.  Now,  the  watchman  is  and  should  bestrictly 
a  company  man ;  the  hoisting  engineers  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  Then 
the  hoisting  engineers  have  a  different  class  of  labor  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  men  performed  in  the  mine.  They  are  more  representative  of  the  direct  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  they  have  so  much  more  on  their  shoulders;  their  responsi- 
bility is  so  much  greater  that  they  ought  not  to  be  merged  with  an  organization 
where  they  are  possibly  outnumbered  100  or  200  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LITCHMAN).  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  consider  a  situation  where 
one  side  or  the  other  desires  to  have  an  investigation  leading  to  conciliation,  possi- 
bly to  arbitration,  and  the  other  side  refuses  to  permit  such  a  thing?  For  instance, 
on  a  great  line  of  railway,  on  a  line  of  street  railway  the  men  have  a  grievance,  or 
think  they  have — the  result  is  the  same  to  them  whether  it  is  real  or  fancied — ant' 
they  ask  that  that  grievance  be  investigated,  and  the  request  is  peremptorily  refused 
by  the  corporation.  How  would  you  reach  a  case  like  that  unless  you  had  some  law 
that  would  compel  the  inception  of  conciliation?— A.  I  think  public  opinion  is 
sufficiently  potent  to  accomplish  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  so? — A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  the  St.  Louis  strike  wore  itself  out, 
but  in  the  Albany  street  railway  strike  now  in  progress,  very  likely  public  sentimeut 
will  force  both  sides  to  consent  to  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  some  kind. 

Q.  But  yon  have  already  cited  the  St.  Louis  strike,  where  public  sentiment  was 
certainly  in  favor  of  the  men  and  yet  the  companies  refused  to  arbitrate  even  to  the 
last,  and  the  strike  was  a  failure.  Why  could  there  not  bo  some  power,  not  to  com- 
pel arbitration,  but  to  compel  the  inception  of  the  conciliation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute? — A.  No  doubt  there  should 
be  some  way  of  instituting  the  inquiry,  but  to  compel  arbitration 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  now  in  the  quasi 
public  corporations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  there  are  three  sides  to  the  dispute,  the  men  employed,  the  people  who 
employ,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  only  recourse  now  is  to  strike,  if  oue  side  or 
the  other  refuses  to  conciliate f — A.  I  take  it  that  some  law  will  be  necessary  where 
corporations  are  concerned  which  have  public  functions  to  perform,  for  instituting 
inquiry  into  the  cause. 

Q.  You  see  no  harm,  then,  in  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  would  not  favor  a  law  that  would  compel  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  draw  that  distinction,  that  is  all? — A.  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FARQUHAK.  )  The  matter  you  are  just  discussing  rests  on  this  fact,  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  employers  of  labor  will  not  recognize  the  uuions  or  organized 
bodies  of  men.  Don't  you  find  that  is  your  greatest  trouble  in  getting  these  agree- 
ments, the  nonrecognition  of  organized  labor  in  making  agreements? — A.  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  organization  of  the  employer  class,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  employers  of  labor  are  not  willing  to  recognize  organized 
labor. 

Q.  And  yet,  don't  you  think  there  are  some  business  reasons  why  the  operators  of 
great  plants  or  industries  feel  a  disinclination  te  make  the  agreements  because  the 
markets  of  various  zones,  of  different  geographical  sections,  are  so  dissimilar  that 
anything  like  a  uniform  scale  would  work  harm  to  the  community? — A.  Undoubt 
edly. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  among  capitalists  themselves,  the  owners  of  great 
industries,  in  stove  manfacturiug,  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  have  so  many 
troubles  among  themselves  as  owners  of  great  plants  and  sellers  of  commodities  that 
itis  almost  impossible  for  them  to  reach  an  arrangement  with  the  working  men? — A. 
Yes;  but  in  the  industry  to  which  you  refer,  the  stove  industry,  they  have  an 
organization  of  the  employer  class. 
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Q.  Bnt  before  they  had  it  they  had  many  strikes? — A.  They  came  with  painful 
frequency. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trade  in  the  United  States  that  had  as  many  strikes  as  the  stove 
molders? — A.  None;  that  is  true;  they  were  very  disastrous. 

Q.  But  does  not  that  enter  a  good  deal  into  the  difficulty  of  making  your  arrange- 
ments that  you  can  not  get  the  operators  or  the  owners  to  agree  even  among  themselves 
before  they  agree  with  the  operatives? — A.  Yes;  for  example,  in  the  coal  industry 
the  Operators  have  not  always  agreed  among  themselves. 

Q.  Is  not  the  matter  of  self-interest  among  employers,  independent  of  this  non- 
recognition  of  organized  labor,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  getting  your  agree- 
ments that  you  are  looking  for  through  your  national  organization  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  together  and  discussing  these  things  that 
will  ultimately  clear  the  ground  for  the  agreement  between  the  workiugman  and 
the  capitalist? — A.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  After  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  intelligence  and  calmness  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
right  themselves,  and,  as  I  said  before,  some  simple  and  effective  plan  will  be  found. 
Now,  no  plan  will  be  found  that  is  applicable  alike  to  all  industries  or  to  all  sections, 
but  some  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  by  the  employers  of  labor  and  by  organ- 
ized labor  jointly  that  will  have  the  effect  which  we  desire. 

There  is  one  thing  I  neglected  to  say  in  speaking  of  the  Illinois  plan  which  per- 
haps I  had  better  submit  now.  That  is  this,  that  the  last  clause  of  the  existing 
agreement  provides  -and  we  found  that  this  had  a  very  wholesome  effect — that 
"There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specifically  set  forth  in  this 
agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint  subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  May  1, 
1901.  Where  no  subdistricts  exist  local  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested." 

(Testimony  closed.) 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Illinois  agreement  as  to  mining  prices  and  conditions  for  the  scale  year  ending  March  SI, 
1902,  betiveen  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators1  Association  and  United  Mine  Workers  oj 
Illinois. 

AGREEMENT. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  9,  1901,  by  which  the 
present  scale  of  prices  at  the  basic  points  as  fixed  by  the  agreement  made  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  1  year  from  April 
1,  1901,  to  March  31,  1902,  inclusive;  and 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick  mining  price  of  bituminous  mine-run  coal  at 
Danville  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Therefore  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  prices  for  pick-rained  coal  throughout  the  State  for  1  year 
beginning  April  1,  1901,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Cents. 

Streator,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including  Tolnca  thick  vein 58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 76 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Bloomington  thin  vein,  including 

brushing 81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Cardiff  long  wall 81 

NOTE.— An  additional  10  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid  in  all  such  places  where 
the  weight  does  not  force  the  mining,  until  July  1,  1901.     In  other  respects, 
Wilmington  conditions  shall  prevail. 
Marseilles  and  Seneca:  Price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Justi  and  Russell  and 

become  a  part  of  this  contract. 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  Crook,  :ind  associated  mines  in  Vermilion  County..       49 
772A 44 
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THIRD   DISTRICT. 


Springfield  and  associated  mines  ............................................  49.  7 

Lincoln  and  Niautic  .........................................................   53 

Colfax  .......................................................................  53 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  C.  and  A.  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Carlinvillo  ;  including 
Taylorville,  Pana,  Litchrield,  Hillsboro,W7itt  (Paisley),  Diveruon,  and  Pawnee.  49 

NOTE.  —  The  foregoing  scale,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Pana  mines,  is  effect- 
ive subject  to  modification  by  joint  action  of  the  State  executive  boards  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.  A  joint 
commission,  consisting  of  three  men  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  three  men  appointed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  shall 
convene  at  Pana  prior  to  April  1,  1901,  and  shall  give  a  full  hearing  to  all  par- 
ties in  interest,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  shall  report  their  findings 
and  recommendations,  upon  which  there  shall  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  two  associations  and  suitable  action  taken  based  upon 
such  findings  and  recommendations:  Provided,  that  in  case  no  change  is  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  the  executive  committees  of  both  associations  the  Pana  scale  as 
herein  fixed  shall  be  effective  for  the  scale  year. 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  regulations  of  third-vein  field  ...................   65^ 

Moweaqua,  room  and  pillar  ..................................................  53 

Mount  Pulaski,  room  and  pillar  ..............................................  66 

Decatur,  present  conditions  ..................................................  64 

FIFTH   DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  including  Piuckueyville, 
Willisville,  and  Nashville  ............................................  *  ......  49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under  ........................................................  54 

SIXTH    DISTRICT. 

Du  Quoin,  Odin,  Saudoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines  ...................  45 

Salem  and  Kinmundy  ........................................................  50 

Kinmundy,  long  wall,  under  third-vein  regulations  ...........................  65 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon  .,  .............................................................  50 

Jackson  County  .............................................................  45 

(All  coal  5  feet  and  under  5  cents  extra.  Price  for  lower  bench  coal  to  be 
adjusted  by  Messrs.  Jnsti  and  Rnssell  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract.) 

Saline  County  ...............................................................  45 

Williamson  County  ..........................................................  42 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  determined  by  Thomas  Jeremiah  and  T.  J.  Arm- 
strong, and  become  a  part  of  this  contract). 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Fnlton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third-vein  conditions)  ........   76 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  5  vein  .......  .  ...............................  56 

Astoria,  No.  5  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions)  ...................  56 

Pekin  (price  of  60  cents  per  ton  with  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions  to 
be  in  force  for  90  days  from  April  1,  1901,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  to  determine  cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this  rate  be  found  to 
work  a  hardship  it  shall  be  readjusted;  if  it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable  it 
shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement). 

Gilchrist  and  Wanlock  ..................................................  .....   60 

Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Blossomburg  (price  to  be  determined  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  President  Russell  and  two  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators,  and  become  a  part  of  this 
contract). 

Kewanee  and  Etherly  (price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Justi,  and 
become  a  part  of  this  contract). 
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NINTH    DISTRICT. 

Crats. 
Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Coffeen,  and  mines  on  the 

Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  including  Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  and  O. 

S.-W.  as  far  east  as  Breese 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under 54 

Deficient  work  at  Smithboro  to  be  referred  back  for  local  settlement. 

First.  The  Columbus  convention  having  adopted  the  mining  and  underground  day- 
labor  scale  in  effect  April  1,  1900,  as  the  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1901, 
no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be  imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year 
that  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as 
may  be  provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  mine 
manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  company  Aveighman,  boss  drivers, 
night  boss,  head  machinist,  head  boiler  maker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchmen, 
hoisting  engineers.  It  being  understood  that  "  assistant"  shall  apply  to  such  as  are 
authorized  to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  and  discharge  shall 
be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver.  It  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be  exempt  when  employed  in  that 
capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  for  mining  and  day  labor  under  this 
agreement  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  railroad  cars  whatever,  regard- 
less of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell  and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  he  may  desire. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run-of-mine  coal 
herein  provided  for,  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for  coal  free  from  slate,  bone, 
and  other  impurities,  loaded  in  cars  at  the  face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that 
the  practice  of  pushing  coal  by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared  by  pick  or 
machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the  miners  must  drill  and  blast 
the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  mining  law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the 
roof  and  timbers  in  the  interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  shown  that  any  miner 
persistently  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

b.  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to  obviate  the 
many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens  and  was  not  intended  to  encourage 
unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and  blasting  coal  or  to  decrease  the  proportion 
of  screened  lump,  and  the  operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner  who 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause  fails  to  properly  mine,  shoot,  and  load 
his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are  sent  up  by  the  miner  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trimmer  of  the  car  to  call  the  attention  of  the  weighman 
and  check  weighman  to  the  same,  and  the  miner  so  offending  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  suspended  for  1  day  or  fined  $1 ;  for  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  suspended  for  3 
working  days  or  fined  $2;  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense  occurring  in  any 
one  month  he  shall  be  suspended,  discharged,  or  fined  $4 :  Provided,  That  in  malicious 
or  aggravated  cases,  the  operator  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  or^discharge  for 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  offense.  Any  miner  abusing  or  seeking  to  embarrass  the 
trimmer  for  performing  his  duty  shall  be  fined  $3  or  discharged.  The  proceeds  of 
all  fines  to  be  paid  into  the  check  weighman's  fund.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
fines  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a  month,  the 
dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one-half 
month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When  the  men  locally  so  demand,  state- 
ments will  be  issued  to  all  employees  not  less  than  24  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  No 
commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay  days,  but  any 
advances  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.75 — the  miners  agree  to  pur- 
chase their  powder  from  their  operators,  provided  it  is  furnished  of  standard  grade 
and  quality,  that  to  be  determined  by  the  operators  and  expert  miners  jointly 
where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work  and  12|  cents  per  day  per  man,  or  25  cents  per 
month  for  long  wall  for  pick  and  drill  sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  us  to  the  price  of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day  wage  scale  authorized,  by  the  present  agreements,  i.  e., 
the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  pins  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  shall  be  the  scale  under 
this  agreement;  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  nn  S-honr  work  day,  and 
is  it  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  8  hours  work  at  the  face,  exclusive 
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of  noon  time,  6  days  a  week,  or  48  hours  iu  the  week,  provided  the  mine  desires  to 
work,  and  no  local  ruling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agreement  or  impose  conditions 
affecting  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  for  the  number 
of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an  hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth 
of  the  scale  rate  per  day:  Provided,  however,  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in 
the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled  to  2  hours'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  2 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  Avork  during  this 
time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator,  they  shall  forfeit  such  2  hours'  pay:  Pro- 
rided,  further,  That  overtime  by  day  laborers,  when  necessary  to  supply  railroad 
chutes  with  coal  by  night  or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively 
employed,  or  when  necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine  the 
day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed  or  completed  by  the  regu- 
lar shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the  operation  of  the  miue,  may  be 
performed  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around  the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made, 
arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any  subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection  here- 
with, where  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it— and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict;  and  should  they  fail  to 
adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
and  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  adjustment;  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue 
at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has 
or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  such 
action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall 
immediately  furnish  ti  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale 
rate,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit 
boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or 
them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no  circumstances 
go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by 
a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the 
boss;  and  as  its  duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is 
understood  that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.     The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and 
initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not  leave  their  places 
of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  operator,  or  in  cases 
involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or  mine  manager  shall  be  respected  in  the 
management  of  the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force.  The  right  to  hire 
must  include  also  the  right  to  discharge,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  agreement 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  employer  in  either  of  these  respects.  If,  however,  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  by  the  parties  and 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  taken  up 
at  once,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  agrees 
to  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been 
suspended  and  out  of  employment:  Provided,  That  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered 
within  5  days  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the  various  mines  in 
this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that  class  of  labor  during  the  life  of 
this  agreement:  Provided,  That  no  top  man  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine,  the 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  work 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work  at  the  option  of  the  operator  shall  be 
resumed  the  day  following,  and  continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to 
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operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  fuueral  of  the  deceased,  individual  miners  and 
underground  employees  may  at  their  option  absent  themselves  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  in  the  event  that  the 
operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  such  funeral,  then  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  day's  operation  each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall 
contribute  50  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office  of  the  company. 
Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle 
because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the 
company  or  member  of  Lis  family  any  individual  miner  may  at  his  option  absent 
himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face;  and  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include 
the  proper  mining  of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
roadway  according  to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continue  unchanged. 

(6)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  reckless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  unnecessary  falls  result,  the  miner  whose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  tbe'same  without  compensation,  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage  he  shall  be  discharged. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  shall  bo  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  disharge  of 
its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agrees  to  check  oif  union 
dues  and  assessments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  continuous  order  prepared  by  the  attorneys  representing  both 
the  miners  and  the  operators,  as  at  present  existing,  and  when  such  union  dues  and 
assessments  are  collected  through  the  office,  card  days  shall  be  abolished. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  in  cases  of  emergency  work,  or 
ordinary  repairs  to  the  plant,  to  employ  in  connection  therewith  such  men  as  in 
their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and  suited  to  the  work  to  be  performed, 
except  where  men  are  permanently  employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and 
other  skilled  labor  shall  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  railroad 
switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to  hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the 
nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of 
work  shall  also  be  included  in  the  same  exception. 

Twentieth.  Where  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of  2 
days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  notified  the  mine  manager  and 
obtained  his  consent,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Twenty-first,  (a)  Except  atthe  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differential  for  machine 
mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  7  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the  machine-mining  rate  shall 
include  the  snubbing  of  coal  either  by  powder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions 
may  warrant,  where  chain  machine  is  used ;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  apply  where  2  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only  in  the  same  shift, 
except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also  be  optional  with  the  miner  which 
system  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed.  The  division  of  the  machine-mining  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  subdistricts. 

(6)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric  drills,  as  now 
existing,  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Twenty-second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go  down  to  his 
work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work  shall  not  be  entitled  to  go  below  except 
at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  ho  shall  be 
given  a  cage  at  once.  When  a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
who  have  been  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the  accommodation  of 
individual  employees,  less  than  a  cage  load,  who  have  been  prevented  from  working 
as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  rnn  midforenoon  and  midaftemoou  of  each  working  day : 
Provided,  hoivever,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to  leave 
their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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Twenty-third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of  any  rules  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted ; 
nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  provision  iu  their  national,  State, 
or  local  constitutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  8  hours,  and  the  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own 
time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct. 
An  8-hour  day  means  8  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places,  exclu- 
sive of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the 
time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from 
same  at  night. 

Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  required  in  so 
doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their  time  beginning  when  they 
reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive  empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at 
the  shaft  bottom,  and  the  inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same 
places ;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  such 
cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either  walk  to  and 
from  the  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensation,  either  loaded  or  empty 
cars  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside 
drivers  from  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by 
the  operator,  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  8  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharnessing,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  scale  year  beginning 
April  1,  1901;  but  in  cases  where  any  grievances  exist  in  respect  to  same  they  shall 
be  referred  to  the  subdistrict  meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located  on  the  surface  and  the 
mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the  drivers,  the  question  of  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to  be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for 
adjustment,  at  their  joint  subdistrict  meetings. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  companies  shall  keep  the  mines  in  as  dry  a  condition  as 
practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  working  places. 

Twenty-seventh.  All  operators  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc., 
and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all  mines  to  properly  convey 
injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an  accident. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operators  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same.  The  check  weighrnan 
shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's  guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance 
hereof. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specifically 

set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint  subdistrict  meetings  held 

prior  to  May  1, 1901.     Where  no  subdistricts  exist  local  greivances  shall  be  referred 

to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested. 

THE  ILLINOIS  COAL  OPERATORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

0.  L.  GARRISON,  President. 
E.  L.  BENT,  Secretary. 
THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  DISTRICT  No.  12. 

W.  R.  RUSSELL,  President. 
W.  D.  RYAN,  Secretary. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  March  11,  1901. 


EXIIIHIT  B. 

Decision  of  the  commission  nelected  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  Jtanrille  subdistrict 
to  interpret  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Illinois  State  agreement  for  the  xcale  year  begin- 
ning April  1,  1901. 

CHICAGO,  April  27,  1901. 

The  operators  and  miners  in  the  Danville  subdistrict  adopted  an  agreement  for 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1,  1901,  in  which  is  included  the  sixteenth  clause  of 
the  current  State  agreement,  as  follows: 

"Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  working 
places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  props 
and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face.  And  in  long-wall  mines  it  shall  include  the 
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proper  mining  of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
roadway,  according  to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continue  unchanged. 

"(6)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place, 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  reckless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines,  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  unnecessary  falls  result,  the  miner  whose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation;  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

"  In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

"The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety." 

When  it  came  to  working  under  the  district  agreement,  numerous  disputes  arose 
as  to  what  constituted  ordinary  and  what  extraordinary  conditions;  that  is  to  say, 
what  dead  work  should  be  performed  by  the  miner  without  further  compensation 
than  pay  for  the  coal  sent  out,  or  when,  in  the  meaning  of  that  clause,  the  company 
should  assume  the  dead  work,  either  by  having  company  men  perform  it  or  allowing 
tho  miner  extra  compensation  therefor.  There  was  also  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
method  of  shearing  entry  coal. 

At  a, joint  meeting  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Danville  subdistrict,  held 
on  April  11,  and  which  was  also  attended  by  the  State  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  the  following  agreement  was  adopted : 

"  That  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  agreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi  for 
settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume 
and  continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force. 
In  case  the  decision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work 
done  under  protest. 

"The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  up  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

"The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  reference,  and  after  giving  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  various  contentions,  we  submit  the  following  findings,  together 
with  sundry  recommendations  which  we  feel  convinced  will  obviate  most  of  the 
troubles  complained  of,  provided  both  operators  and  miners  will  undertake  to  follow 
them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

The  purpose  of  the  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
confirm  and  make  effective  certain  necessary  changes  or  reforms  of  abuses  which 
were  promised  the  operators  of  the  Danville  district,  along  with  the  other  operators 
of  Illinois,  when  the  interstate  settlement  was  made  at  Columbus  this  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  interstate  convention  the  operators  were  asking  and  contending 
for  a  differential  in  the  mining  price  at  Danville  as  against  competing  mines  in 
Indiana ;  also  for  the  same  system  of  mining  prevailing  in  the  other  States,  as  well  as 
for  an  equivalent  machine  differential.  When  it  became  apparent  that  an  interstate 
agreement  for  another  year  could  only  be  reached  by  substantially  reaffirming  the 
Indianapolis  agreement,  it  developed  that  the  Danville  operators  contended  that 
their  cost  of  producing  coal  had  been  materially  increased  by  reason  of  local  exac- 
tions in  the  way  of  dead  work  growing  out  of  the  expense  of  handling  what  the 
operators  claimed  were  unnecessary  falls  of  rock  and  the  like.  They  claimed  that 
the  mine-run  system  had  not  only  injured  the  quality  of  their  coal  by  reason  of  the 
increased  percentage  of  fine  coal  produced,  but  that  it  had  also  increased  the  amount 
of  dead  work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  in  that  the  miner  in  shoot- 
ing down  as  much  coal  as  he  could  without  any  regard  to  its  quality  or  to  the  pro- 
portion of  fine  coal,  brought  down  an  excessive  amount  of  rock  and  shot  out  an  exces- 
sive number  of  timbers  and  props.  This  increased  dead  work,  the  result  of  the 
miner's  own  carelessness  or  unworkmanlike  methods,  had,  by  local  exactions  and 
otherwise,  come  to  be  saddled  on  the  operators,  and  they  could  not  see  their  way  to 
renew  the  Indianapolis  agreement  unless  they  were  promised  some  relief.  This  relief 
they  contended  should  be  such  as  would  improve  the  quality  of  their  mine-run  coal 
and  relieve  them  of  such  dead  work  as  the  miner  should  reasonably  perform  as  a  part 
of  the  mining  price,  as  well  as  such  dead  work  resulting  in  improper  mining  and 
timbering.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mining  taken  into  account, 
the  miner  should  assume,  in  consideration  of  the  mining  price,  the  necessary  timber- 
ing to  properly  secure  his  working  place  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  dead  work, 
such  as  handling  rock  and  slate,  incident  to  the  production  of  marketable  coal ;  and 
if  the  miner  disregarded  the  quality  of  his  product  and  incurred  an  excessive  amount 
of  dead  work,  they  contended  that  it  was  not  proper  that  the  operators  should  be 
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penalized  by  this  imposition  of  unnecessary  dead  work,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
miner  for  an  inferior  grade  of  mine-run  coal. 

In  view  of  this  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  operators,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  an  agreement  at  Columbus,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  assurance  tbat  these 
abuses  would  be  corrected  if  found  to  be  true.  When  the  Illinois  operators  met  at 
Springfield  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement  of 
1901  was  the  result.  It  was  well  understood  when  this  clause  was  adopted  that  it  was 
intended  to  reform  certain  abuses;  that  the  cost  of  producing  coal  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  not  be  thereby  increased,  but  rather  reduced,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  this  could  be  done  -without  materially  reducing  the  earnings  of  miners 
who  did  their  work  in  a  skillful  and  conscientious  manner. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  have  scrupulously  endeavored  to  separate  our- 
selves entirely  from  the  special  interests  which  at  other  times  we  are  called  upon  to 
serve,  and  to  deal  with  the  case  submitted  to  us  with  judicial  fairness.  On  April  23, 
accompanied  by  the  State  and  subdistrict  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  operators,  we  visited  four  different  mines,  viz,  Him- 
rod,  Kelly's  No.  2,  Catlin,  and  Fairmont.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  pit  committee 
and  the  mine  foreman  we  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing places  to  assist  us  in  determining  what  should  be  properly  denned  as  "ordinary" 
or  "extraordinary"  conditions  of  the  roof  in  working  places.  We  also  secured  all 
the  information  possible  from  the  pit  committees  and  others  with  whom  we  came 
to  in  contact.  Atthe  conclusion  of  our  investigations,  while  we  find  it  impracticable 
define  specifically  what  should  at  all  times  be  considered  an  "ordinary"  or  "  extraor- 
dinary" condition,  we  feel  that  much  of  the  trouble  and  contention  has  often  been 
occasioned  by  antagonism  between  the  miners  working  in  the  several  mines  and  their 
respective  mine  foremen.  If  this  unnecessary  feeling  of  antagonism  could  be  elim- 
inated they  would  both  be  able  to  act  with  a  greater  degree  of  fairness. 

We  found  that  in  some  of  the  working  places  proper  care  had  not  been  exercised 
by  the  miners  in  propping  the  roo  I;  also  that  in  some  instances  shots  had  been  placed 
in  an  impracticable  manner,  which  had  resulted  in  timbers  being  unnecessarily  blown 
out  and  as  a  consequence  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  In  determining  these  matters,  and 
disputes  growing  out  of  them,  in  the  Grape  Creek  and  Danville  districts  during  the 
balance  of  the  scale  year,  we  -recommend  and  decide  that  the  following  rules  be 
observed : 

First.  That  the  general  purpose  of  the  clause,  as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to 
this  report,  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  miners  and  operators  alike  assume  their  respec- 
tive obligations  thereunder  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  fairness  and  conciliation. 

Second.  That  the  miners  must  use  good  judgment  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  number  of  props  and  timbers  blown  out. 

Third.  That  the  miners  must  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  falls  of  rock,  by 
placing  a  sufficient  number  of  timbers  in  their  working  places. 

Fourth.  That  whenever  it  is  shown  that  props  have  been  blown  out  through  bad 
judgment  or  because  of  an  impractical  manner  of  placing  the  shots,  the  rock  must 
be  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  the  miner. 

Fifth.  That  where  a  certain  amount  of  slate  or  rock  comes  down  with  the  coal 
in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  mining  and  timbering,  it  is  and  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  usual  condition  in  that  place  or  room,  and  the  miner  shall  handle  such 
rock  or  slate  without  compensation  other  than  pay  for  the  coal;  but  where  unusual 
conditions  are  encountered,  such  as  faults  or  rolls,  and  unusual  falls  of  rock  or  slate 
result  in  spite  of  proper  care  and  precaution  on  the  miner's  part,  both  as  to  timber- 
ing and  shooting,  the  company  shall  allow  the  miner  extra  compensation  for  hand- 
ling such  rock  or  slate,  or  clean  it  up  as  promptly  as  possible  with  company  men ; 
or  in  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  any  room,  by  reason  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
rock  or  slate  coming  with  the  coal,  shall  be  such  that  an  average  skilled  miner  can 
not  make  a  fair  day's  wage,  then  the  company  shall  allow  him  at  least  enough  to 
make  up  that  deficiency. 

Where  the  miner  feels  that  rock  falls  should  be  paid  for  or  handled  by  the  com- 
pany, as  above  provided,  before  such  rock  is  cleared,  the  mine  foreman  should  be 
consulted,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the  miner  is  not  to  blame  and  that  he  is  to 
clear  such  rock  for  extra  compensation,  the  amount  he  is  to  receive  shall  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance. 

Sixth.  Should  the  miner  and  mine  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  or  the  price  to  be  allowed  in  case  the  responsibility  is  agreed  to 
be  upon  the  company,  then  the  pit  committee  shall  be  called  in.  If  the  pit  commit- 
tee and  mine  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  as  to  who  should  perform  the  work  or  as 
to  the  price  (in  case  it  is  agreed  that  the  work  devolves  upon  the  company)  to  be 
paid  the  miner  for  clearing  such  falls,  work  must  be  continued  and  the  question 
referred  to  the  subdistrict  president  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Danville  District 
Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Seventh.  The  miners  shall  shoot  their  coal  so  as  to  produce  as  large  a  percentage 
of  marketable  lump  coal  as  is  consistent  with  good  workmanship  and  practical 
mining  skill. 
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Eighth.  The  mine  foreman  shall,  in  all  cases,  furnish  miners  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  timber  and  cap  pieces,  of  size  and  dimensions  best  suited  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  roof  in  the  working  places. 

Ninth.  When  the  roof  falls  as  the  result  of  horsebacks,  rolls,  or  other  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  as  more  particularly  defined  in  the  fifth  paragraph  above,  which 
could  not  be  held  up  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
miner,  and  which  can  not  be  thrown  back  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  mine 
foreman  shall  pay  the  miner  an  amount  consistent  with  the  work  performed  or  send 
company  men  to  do  the  work. 

Tenth.  In  cases  where  timbers  are  blown  out  through  no  fault  of  the  miner,  and 
the  miner  can  show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  where  the  indications  are  that 
the  miner  has  used  good  judgment,  falls  of  rock  resulting  therefrom  will  be  cleared 
at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules  we  would  recommend  in  a  general  way  that  the 
pit  committee  and  the  mine  foreman,  in  considering  and  determining  questions  in 
dispute,  treat  each  other  courteously  and  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion which  will  be  absolutely  equitable  and  fair  to  all  parties  in  interest. 

Where  a  miner  feels  that  he  has  any  claim  on  the  company  for  extra  compensation 
on  account  of  any  rock  to  be  cleared  up,  the  question  should  betaken  up  at  once  and 
adjusted  <..n  its  merits  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  and  the  mine  foreman  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  such  claims  are  given  prompt  and  fair  consideration. 
But  the  mine  foreman  should  not  give  any  miner  the  option  of  doing  such  work  with 
the  understanding  that  the  price  and  responsibility  therefor  will  be  determined  after- 
wards, as  this  is  certain  to  lead  to  contentions  which  can  not  be  adjudicated  as  intel- 
ligently and  sat  sfactorily  as  is  possible  where  they  are  considered  before  the  work 
has  been  done.  In  settling  such  disputes  promptly  the  mine  foreman  should  feel 
free  to  call  in  the  pit  committee,  as  they  are  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  miners,  to  act  for  them  at  all  times  in  such  matters. 

We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  that  the  present  methods  of 
shearing  in  entries  are  generally  satisfactory  to  both  miners  and  operators  of  the 
Grape  Creek  and  Westville  district,  and  therefore  assume  that  no  decision  on  this 
point  is  required  at  this  time.  Some  modifications  may  be  required  in  the  present 
system,  but  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  such  modifications  can  and  will  be  determined 
locally  by  the  miners  and  operators  interested. 

During  our  investigation,  statements  were  exhibited  by  some  of  the  coal  producing 
companies  showing  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  dead  work — an  increase 
that  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  terms  of  the  interstate,  State,  or  subdistrict  agree- 
ments, and  if  this  is  the  resultof  local  demands  the  practice  should  be  discontinued. 
One  of  these  statements  supplies  information  covering  the  period  between  January, 
1898,  and  April,  1901,  and  shows  that  the  cost  of  dead  work  was  increased  in  this  one 
mine  from  less  than  3|  cents  per  ton  to  nearly  12  cents  per  ton.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  mine  and  miners  must  soon  be  thrown  perma- 
nently idle.  We  feel  confident  that  at  any  inir.es  where  such  burdens  have  been 
imposed  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  afford  relief.  We  realize  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  as  well  as  the  almost  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  giving  to  miners  and  operators  all  that  each  could  desire,  but  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  foregoing  decision  is  designed  to  bring  about  much  needed  reforms, 
which,  when  inaugurated,  need  not  impose  any  hardship  upon  either  operators  or 
miners  who  sincerely  desire  to  do  right. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  proceed  to  apply 
this  decision  in  a  friendly  and  businesslike  manner,  and  thus  avoid  friction  which  in 
the  past  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both  mine  owners  and  mine  workers. 

JOHN  MITCHELL, 
National  President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

HERMAN  JUSTI, 
Commissioner  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
[Replies  to  written  interrogatories  submitted  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  July,  1901.] 

Q.  Please  describe  briefly  the  origin  of  the  existing  system  of  joint  annual  agree- 
ments in  the  central  bituminous  coal  fields,  indicating  previous  attempts  at  annual 
agreements,  and  the  movement  which  led  to  the  system  now  in  force. — A.  The  sys- 
tem of  interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  operators  and  representatives  of  the 
miners'  organization  had  its  origin  in  1885,  when  an  informal  conference  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  operators  and  minors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  No  agreement  regu- 
lating wages  was  entered  into,  but  in  the  spring  of  1886  a  conference  representing 
the  same  districts  was  held  and  an  agreement  entered  into.  These  conferences  con- 
tinued each  year  until  1889,  when  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of 
southern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  either  to  take  part  in  these  conferences  or  pay 
the  scale  of  wages  made  for  their  districts,  the  northern  operators,  being  unable  to 
compete,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the 
dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference  movement.  However,  the  operators 
and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to  meet  in  separate  State  conferences 
after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  understanding  was  arrived 
at  between  the  leading  operators  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  of  operators  and  miners  was  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1898.  This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  of  the  operators  from  the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  wages 
and  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  was  entered  into,  and  these  confer- 
ences have  been  held  in  the  spring  of  each  year  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  operators  and  miners  that  they  are  likely  to  continue 
to  grow  in  favor  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  am  confident  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike  of  1897  upon  the  profits  of 
the  operators  and  the  consequent  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  miners  was  the  influ- 
ence which  prompted  both  these  forces  to  adopt  more  conciliatory  and  humane 
methods  of  adjusting  their  differences  than  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  industrial 
war. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  method  of  arriving  at  these  joint  agreements,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conference  of  operators  and  miners,  the  nature  of  the  discussions,  etc. — 
A.  The  methods  of  organizing  these  joint  conferences  and  arriving  at  agreements 
are,  briefly  stated,  as  follows :  The  operators  of  the  4  districts  attend,  as  do  repre- 
sentatives from  each  mining  community,  or  rather  from  each  local  union  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  after  selecting  a  temporary  chairman  a  com- 
mittee on  rules  and  order  of  business  is  selected,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
operators  and  miners;  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  rules  provide  that  the  operators  and  miners  of  each  of 
the  4  States  represented  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes;  that  is  to  say,  4  votes 
are  given  the  miners  of  each  State,  and  4  votes  the  operators  of  each  of  the  4  States, 
and  it  is  mutally  agreed  that  before  any  principal  motion  is  declared  carried  (a 
principal  motion  being  something  that  affects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  con- 
ditions which  shall  govern  employment),  it  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all 
of  the  miners  and  all  of  the  operators.  Should  one  State  vote  in  the  negative  the 
motion  is  declared  lost.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  joint  con- 
ference a  conference  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from 
each  district,  is  selected,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the  general  conference  also 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  scale  committee.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  the  general  conference  and  the  general  scale  committee  is  made, 
printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  ot  the  miners'  organization  and  to  the  oper- 
tors.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  is  selected  from 
the  general  scale  committee,  and  they  go  into  executive  session.  No  stenographic 
report  is  made,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  which  is  presented  to  the 
general  scale  committee,  and  if  ratified  is  referred  to  the  general  joint  conference 
for  ratification  there. 

The  scope  of  discussion  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  coal  to  the  various  markets,  it  being  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  interstate  movement  that  the  scale  of  prices  is  based  not  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  miners  alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district 
to  produce  coal  at  a  price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sold  in  fair  competition  with 
every  other  district ;  that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men  equal  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  dis- 
tricts themselves,  the  principal  object  being  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to 
make  the  cost  of  production  practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  the  miners  are  equal. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  the  general  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  upon  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employees,  upon  their  disposition  toward  one  another, 
and  upon  labor  disputes? — A.  The  establishment  of  this  joint  conference  system  has 
done  much  to  remove  the  barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and 
employee.  As  a  result  of  their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each 
side  having  equal  power,  they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's 
needs  and  wants  and  with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to 
know  and  respect  one  another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  friends.  And 
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strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  great  degree ;  iu  fact  there  are  very 
few  serious  strikes  either  local  or  otherwise  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our 
joint  agreements. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system  on  wages  and  general  conditions  of 
employment? — A.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  method  of  adjusting  differences 
wages  have  increased  an  average  of  40  per  cent  in  the  four  districts  which  are  parts 
of  the  interstate  movement,  and  practically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured 
for  the  miners  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  State  joint  confer- 
ences have  been  established  between  the  operators  and  miners.  By  agreement,  the 
eight  hour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established, 
and  the  size  of  the  screens  in  use  has  been  so  regulated  as  to  minimize  their  evil 
effects. 

Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  relations  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields?  In  particular,  what  is  now  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  competition  of  the  comparatively  unorganized  mining  districts  upon 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  Central  States? — A.  The  principal  disturbing  feature 
of  the  coal  industry  which  in  any  degree  threatens  the  perpetuity  of  the  peaceful 
relationship  between  operators  and  miners  is  the  absence  of  organization  or  mutual 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
If  the  operators  and  miners  of  that  State  would  join  with  those  of  all  other  States 
in  perfecting  agreements  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  central  competitive  field,  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that  there  would  never  be  cause  for  a  cessation  of  work  in 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States;  however,  I  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  miners  and  operators  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantage  to  both  of  adopting  a  more  business-like 
method  than  prevails  there  at  present,  and  will  join  the  miners  and  the  operators  of 
other  States  in  making  their  agreements,  and  maintaining  peace  and  comparative 
tranquillity  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  present  system  of  general  agreements  covering 
the  four  States  for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes  by  a  central  authority? — A. 
There  is  no  provision  in  our  interstate  agreements  which  confers  authority  upon 
any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may  arise  during  the  life  of  the 
agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have  organizations,  and  the 
operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known  as  a  "  commissioner," 
whose  duties  and  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  presidents  of  the  district 
organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  and  in  most  instances  local 
disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  and 
the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the  committee  of  the 
local  unions  of  the  miners'  organization.  Should  the  commissioner  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  fail  to 
agree,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  officers  of  the 
miners'  organization  and  adjusted  there.  In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators  also 
employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  mother  portions  of  Ohio  disputes 
are  adjusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committee  or  the  officers 
of  the  district  miners'  organization. 

Q.  State  any  recent  changes  in  the  conditions  of  mine  workers  in  the  bituminous 
field,  with  reference  to  such  matters  as  company  stores  and  tenements,  use  of  screens, 
docking  of  coal,  etc. — A.  Wherever  the  miners'  organization  has  become  firmly 
established  and  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  operators  the  evils  of 
the  company  store,  tenements,  size  of  screens,  and  dockage  of  coal  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced.  In  fact,  wherever  labor  organizations  are  strong  their  members 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  or  compelled  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  the  company 
stores  or  to  live  in  tenement  houses;  and  if  they  do  deal  in  such  stores  or  live  in 
tenement  houses  it  is  because  of  choice  rather  than  compulsion.  However,  this  is 
not  true  in  unorganized  fields;  for  instance,  in  West  Virginia  the  miners  have  the 
option  of  dealing  in  company  stores — paying  exorbitant  prices  for  their  provisions — 
living  in  tenement  houses,  where  exorbitant  rents  are  charged,  or  accepting  dismissal 
from  employment. 

Q.  Recent  increase  in  membership  of  United  Mine  Workers  in  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  mines? — A.  The  growth  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  At  the  annual  convention  in  January,  1897,  the  total  membership  was 
11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000; 
in  January,  1901,  189,000.  The  present  membership  is  approximately  250,000. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  before 
the  strike  of  1900,  covering  such  matters  as  the  sliding  scale  and  its  workings,  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  irregularity  of  employment,  company  stores  and  tenements, 
charges  for  powder,  etc. — A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions 
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of  tlio  workers  iu  the  anthracite  field  prior  to  the  strike  of  last  fall;  iu  fact,  condi- 
tions varied  very  much  in  different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  Iu 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are 
employed,  their  wages  were  based  upon  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide  water; 
that  is  to  say,  when  coal  sold  for  $5  a  ton  at  tide  water  the  miners  who  worked  by 
the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20  for  a  week's  work.  Of  course,  the  mines  did 
not  work  constantly,  and  as  a  consequence  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  did 
not  receive  all  of  the  $11.20  in  any  one  week;  if  the  mines  worked  only  half  a  week 
the  miner  received  only  one-half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on.  When  the  sliding- scale 
method  of  determining  wages  was  first  adopted,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations  at  that  time  in  existence,  an  agreement  having 
been  made  which  permitted  the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators 
to  determine  the  price  at  which  coal  was  being  sold  at  tide  water;  but  when  the 
miners'  organization  lost  its  strength  the  companies  alone  determined  what  coal 
was  sold  for  at  tide  water  per  ton,  and  consequently  the  sliding  scale  became  an 
evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  had  been  treated  honestly 
by  the  operators  or  not.  So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  this  method  of  fix- 
ing wages  that  the  strike  of  last  fall  was  only  settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to 
fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  thus  abolishing  the  sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district  prior  to  the  strike  was,  to 
say  the  least,  deplorable.  As  a  result  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
companies  for  the  past  25  years,  nearly  one-half  the  mining  population  was  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language.  The  people  had  no  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
in  fact  bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities,  keeping 
them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers,  who 
were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  purchased  at  the  com- 
pany stores,  where  they  were  compelled  to  deal  if  they  desired  to  retain  their  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  many  of  the  companies  did  not  own  stores;  but  all  companies 
owned  the  long  rows  of  company  houses,  which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Employment  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular;  in  fact  a  less  number  of 
days  is  worked  by  the  anthracite  miners  than  by  the  bituminous  or  soft  coal  miners. 
I  think  that  an  average  of  180  days  per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have 
ever  worked. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
that  we  were  unable  to  succeed,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  obvious  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  conditions  of  employment  could  not  be  im- 
proved unless,  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy; 
and  although  the  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  made  every  honorable  effort  to 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  adjustment  of 
the  miners'  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike,  we  failed  utterly. 
The  operators  publicly  declared  and  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  could  not  be  induced  to  join  a  strike,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  organized. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  in  possession  of  information  which  showed  that  there 
were  less  than  14,000  organized  miners  in  the  anthracite  districts,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  only  8,000  of  them  attached  to  our  union.  When  the  operators 
refused  to  meet  the  miners  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of  prices,  which  asked  for  a 
general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  from  $2.75 
to  $1.50  per  keg;  simimonthly  payment  of  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  meu  and  boys  and  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
thau  50,000  other  tradespeople  in  the  mining  towns  and  at  points  to  which  anthra- 
cite coal  was  shipped. 

The  strike  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  miners,  all  their 
demands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  our  organization. 
However,  the  companies  have  recognized  the  local  mine  committees  and  take  up  for 
adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers  of  our  union.  This 
arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  City  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  practically  agreed  that  if  matters  move  along  properly  during 
the  present  scale  year  the  organization  would  be  recognized  aud  contracts  made 
with  it  next  year. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  larger  companies — that  is,  coal  compa- 
nies owned  by  railroad  corporations  in  the  anthracite  field — are  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  individual  or  independent  operators.  However,  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  independent  or  individual  operators  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads;  they  are  compelled  to  accept  whatever  prices  for  their  coal  the  rail- 
road companies  feel  disposed  to  offer  them,  and  where  they  ship  directly  to  market  and 
sell  their  own  coal  the  railroad  companies  charge  such  exorbitant  freight  rates  as  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  mines  by  individual  operators  unprofitable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  anthracite  miners  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies charge  4  times  as  much  to  haul  a  car  of  anthracite  coal  as  they  would  charge 
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to  haul  a  ear  of  bituminous  coal  the  same  distance,  and,  while  the  annual  imports  of 
the  coal  companies  indicate  that  profits  are  not  made — in  fact,  that  some  of  the  very 
large  companies  are  losing  money — this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  eaten  up  the  profits  of  coal  by  charging  themselves  excessive  freight  rates;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  system  under  which  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  work  is 
such  that  they  take  the  money  that  should  properly  be  credited  to  the  coal  depart- 
ment of  the  roads  and  charge  it  up  as  freight  rates. 

The  anthracite  coal  properties  are  being  rapidly  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  companies.  At  the  present  time  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  owned  by  7  railroads. 
This  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  was  owned  by  the  railroads  at  the  time  the  strike 
took  place.  Since  that  time  many  of  the  very  largest  independent  companies  have 
sold  their  interests  to  the  railroads,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  railroads  which  are  financed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  interests  will  own 
absolutely  all  anthracite  coal. 
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Allen,  Clarence  E.,  general  manager  Centennial-Eureka  mine,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 568-579 

Barnard,  T.  N. ,  photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho 412-420 

Beaman,  D.  C.,  secretary  and  general  attorney  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 

Company.... ...  261-294 

Brooks,  R.  G.,  coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa 151-166 

Burbidge,  Frederick,  manager  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and 

Concentrating  Company,  Kellogg,  Idaho 438-461 

Callis,  C.  A.,  formerly  coal  miner,  now  county  attorney,  Summit  County. 

Utah _    -.630-637 

Chambers,  Robert  C.,  mine  manager,  Park  City,  Utah 580-590 

Clark,  George,  coal  miner,  Louisville,  Colo. 322-338 

Cleary,  A.  C.,  miner,  Burke,  Shoshone  County.  Idaho ....   529-530 

Coates,  D.  C.,  president  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor _ .  244-261 

Creedon,  Bartholomew  E-.,  miner,  Wallace,  Idaho 525-529 

Dalzell,  S.  M.,  president  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association ...  104-123 

Davis,  Thomas  W.,  vice-president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind .    124-137 

Doud,  Michael  J. ,  county  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho 539-543 

Doyle,  James,  mine  operator,  Victor,  Colo 364-369 

Ervin,  Charles  A. ,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 501-508 

Finch,  John  A.,  mine  operator,  Coenr  d'Alene  district,  Idaho 489-501 

France,  Dr.  Hugh,  coroner  and  acting  sheriff ,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho __  461-479 

Gann,  James,  carpenter,  Wallace,  Idaho ..  486-489 

Gill,  Allen  F.,  master  mechanic,  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine.  Burke,  Idaho.  518-524 

Gillen,  Daniel  N.,  miner,  Gem,  Idaho  420-428 

Grant,  Hon.  James  B.,  ex-governor  State  of  Colorado,  general  manager 

Smelters' Trust .  191-211 

Hammond,  James  T.,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah 618-622 

Hanauer,  A.,  capitalist,  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah 605-618 

Hill,  Hon.  N.  P.,  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo ...  369-388 

Hutton,  L.  "W.,  locomotive  engineer,  Wallace,  Idaho 564-568 

James,  Benjamin,  member  of  national  executive  board   United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Jeanesville,  Pa 138-151 

Johnston,  James  G.,  oil  producer,  Florence,  Colo 338-346 

Justi,   Hermann,   Commissioner    Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association, 

Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago 677-697 

Lee,  Harry  A.,  commissioner  of  mines,  Colorado .....    227-244 

Loomis,  E.  E.,  superintendent  coal-mining  department  Delaware,  Lacka- 

wanna  and  Western  Railway,  Scranton,  Pa ... 658-664 

Lucas,  John  B.,  editor  of  the  "Black  Diamond,"  a  coal-trade  publica- 
tion, Chicago _-- 672-677 

Luther,  R.  C.,   general  superintendent  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 

and  Iron  Company,  Pottsville,  Pa.  ..  644-653 

Macdonald,   Joseph,  manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County. 

Idaho - .  479-485 

McKay,  Edward,  member  of  national  executive  board   United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Buenavista,  Pa 58-73 

Marcy,  C.  R.,  superintendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Pa 664-672 

Matchette,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Wardner,  Idaho 433-438 

Miller,  Levi  R.,  night  watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho.. .  428-431 
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Mitchell,  John,  president  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind ' 30-58,697-701 

Mullins,  Walter  J.,  coal  operator,  Wooster,  Ohio . .  166-178 

Murphy,  John,  bartender,  Burke,  Idaho 431-432 

Newhouse,  Edgar  L.,  manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, Pueblo,  Colo 294-305 

Pearce,  W.  C.,  secretary  and  treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 89-104 

Robinson,  Neil,  coal-mine  operator,  Charleston,  W.  Va 5-18 

Ross,  David,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 178-191 

Schluederberg,  George  W.,  coal-mine  operator,  Fittsburg,  Pa 73-89 

Sharp,  W.  G.,  superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah ... 637-644 

Sinclair,  Bartlett,  State  auditor,  Idaho. .  543-564 

Smith,  James  T.,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  Denver, 

Colo ". .- 211-227 

Sovereign,  James  R.,  editor  and  publisher  Idado  State  Tribune.  Wallace, 

Idaho 389-412 

Stephenson,  Henry,  member  of  national  executive  board,  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  East  Bank,  W.Va 18-30 

Stevenson,  John  Charles,  justice  of  the  peace,  Gem,  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 508-518 

Sullivan,  John  C.,  miner,  Victor,  Colo 347-363 

Terhune,  Richard  H.,  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 590-605 

Thomas,  Gomer,  State  coal-mine  inspector,  Utah 622-630 

Veith,  John,  mining  superintendent,  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Pottsville,  Pa 654-658 

Wright,  John  R.,  member  of  executive   board,  Smelterrnen's  Union, 

Denver,  Colo - 305-321 

Young,  James  D. ,  ex-sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 530-539 
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Accidents  (see  also  Employer's  liability;  Inspection  and  safety): 

Anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Coal  mines,  large  number Mitchell,  56 

Illinois,  agreement  regarding Justi.  692, 693 

Accounts,  publicity  of,  inspection  of  books,  Illinois Ross,  190 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees.     (See  also  Arbitra- 
tion. ) 

Joint  agreements _  Mitchell,  33, 52 

Advantages  generally McKay,  59, 62, 63 

Dalzell,120;  Lucas,  673, 674;  Justi,  678, 679, 682, 687;  Mitchell,  698,699 

Bituminous  coal  mines,  extension  of  system .' Mitchell,  699 

Collective  bargaining,  purpose  of  Federation  of  Labor Coates,  246 

Conferences  not  desired Beaman,  270, 271 

Desirability  of  making  one  agreement  final Dalzell,  119 

Employers,  difficulty  of  securing  harmonious  action Justi.  688, 689 

History  and  working Mullins,  173 

Illinois  coal  field,  system  described Justi,  680, 682, 683 

1901,  text Justi,  689, 694 

Interstate  system — 

Extension  to  additional  States. Justi,  685;  Mitchell, 699 

History  and  general  description Justi,  677-679. 697, 698 

Prices,  effect  on _ .  _  _ Justi,  684, 685, 686 

Wages  and  general  conditions,  effect  on  .....  Justi,  684, 686;  Mitchell,  699 

Uniformity,  advantages  of -  -     Justi,  677, 682 

Possibility  of  settling  difficulties  by Davis,  137 

Stove  foundry  trade,  referred  to Justi,  688, 689 

West  Virginia  Coal  mines Robinson.  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Agricultural  college,  Utah : 

Enrollment Hammond,  620 

Manual  training  schools  at . . -.  Hammond, 620 

Agriculture,  employment  of  convict  labor  in Sullivan.  356 

Alien  contract  labor.     (See  Importation  of  labor.) 
American  Federation  of  Labor : 

Coal  miners,  assistance  to Stephenson,  19 

United  Mine  Workers,  affiliation  with  ... Stephenson,  19;  Mitchell,  32 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.     (See  Smelter  combination.) 
Ancient  Order   of   United  Workmen,  attitude    of   Mormon    Church 

toward _. Callis,636 

Anthracite  coal  mining : 

Cars,  provision  by  railroad  companies  for  private  shippers 

Luther,  649-652;  Marcy,  667 

Certificates  of  skill,  State  law Veith,  655 

Combination  of  railroads  to  control Mitchell,  701 

Exhaustion  of  coal  supply,  prospect  of . . .  Marcy,  667 

Independent  operators Marcy,  664-667, 670 

Attitude  toward  labor . . . . Mitchell,  700 

Marketing Marcy,  664-666 

Proportion  of  product Marcy,  670 

Relations  to  coal  companies.. Luther, 649-652 

Relations  to  railroads Luther,  649-652;  Loomis.  659, 660 

Lands,  leasing Loomis,  659, 662, 663;  Marcy,  665, 667 

Machinery Luther,651 

Manufacturing,  use  of  anthracite  in Lucas,  673 

772A 45  ~0--> 
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Miners'  trains .. Luther, 648 

Output,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway Loomis,  660 

Powder,  sale  by  mining  companies '. Luther,  653 

Pricesatmine Loomis,662;  Marcy, 63.5-667 

Railroads,  ownership  of  coal  lands.. Marcy,  667 

Strikes Luther,  652, 653 

Anthracite  coal  operators'  association,  organization  and  character.  Brooks,  152 
Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advantages  and  desirability Dalzell,116;  Justi,686 

Compulsory- 
Discussed .  Sovereign,  408 

Advocated Stephenson,  23;  Smith.  215;  Clark,  329;  Sullivan,  351 

Deprecated Robinson,  17;  McKay,  66:  Dalzell.  116:  Lee,  232;  Justi,  687 

Imprisonment  only  means  of  enforcing  awards Mitchell,  35 

Unwarranted  demands  encouraged Mitchell.  35 

Desirability  questionable Coates,  250, 259;  Callis.  634, 635 

Justifiable  in  certain  cases Pearce,  96;  Davis,  131.  Ross,  183 

Liberty  of  contract  involved Sovereign,  408 

Refused  by  employers,  property  should  be  seized  and  managed  by 

State Sullivan,  351 

Trade  unions  favor,  Colorado Smith, 223 

Employers. refused  by.. Sullivan, 349 

Enforcement  of  awards,  difficulty Dalzell.  116, 117 

Refusal  to  accept  awards,  Virden  strike Dalzell,  1 18 

Idaho  mines,  attempts  to  secure Sovereign, 408 

Illinois  coal  field — 

Agreement  regarding Justi,  692 

Copy  of Justi,  694-697 

Instances  of Justi.  680, 681 

System  described Justi,  678-682  ;  Mitchell,  699 

Illinois  State  board,  working  of Ross,  182 

Incorporation  of  employers'  organizations,  not  necessary Dalzell,  117 

Trade  unions,  necessary  to  enforce  awards  .. Dalzell,  116, 117 

Indiana  coal  field  system Mitchell,  699 

Joint  committees — 

Discussed - Ross,  182 

Advocated McKay,66;  Brooks,165 

By  United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  23 ;  Mitchell.  3 1,35 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers Davis.  131 

Satisfactory  working,  coalmines Schluederberg.  74, 78  ;  Mullins,  173 

United' Mine  Workers.. Pearce, 96 

Law,  Utah Hammond,  620, 622 

Mormon  Church,  favors Callis,  636 

National  Civic  Federation,  conferences  held  by Justi,  687 

National  organization  for  promoting,  desirability Justi,  686 

With  compulsory  power  of  investigation,  advocated Mitchell,  35 ; 

Justi,  688 

Organized  labor,  desirability  of Justi.  686, 687 

Great  principle  of Coates.  249 

Pana  strike,  refusal  of  employers  to  accept  decision Mitchell.  52, 53 

Public  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  awards Mitchel  1 . 35 

Quasi  public  corporations,  applicability  of Justi .  688 

Sati- factory  working  . Coates.  249 

Strikes  should  be  prevented  by _ Justi,  686 

Trade  systems,  advantages  of_. Justi,  687 

Voluntary — 

Boards,  advocated  and  discussed Dalzell. 116-1 18 

Massillon  district,  instance  of... Mullins.  167 

Miners  never  refuse  to  comply  with  decisions Davis.  131 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers Davis,  131 

Workingmen,  desired  by Sullivan,  349 

State  board- 
Advocated   Stephenson,  29 

Colorado- 
Character  of .. Coates,  259 

Decision  repudiated  by  employers _  Clark.  32.~>;  Sullivan,  34S> 

Instances  of  activity  successful  and  unsuccessful Clark,  324,  325 

Relation  to  smelters'  strike .-.  Wright,  307 
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Ohio,  arbitration  in  Massillon  district. ... Mullins,  167 

Permanent,  advocated Callis,  634 

Political  influences,  danger  of Dalzell,  118 

Satisfactory  working Mitchell,  35;  McKay,  66;  Pearce,  96 

Utah,  organization  and  duties Hammond,  620,  622 

Services  have  never  been  required Hammond,  620 

Army,  increase  of,  effect  on  employment Chambers,  581 ,  588 

Arsenic: 

Amount  in  Utah  ores Terhune,  593,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men Terhune,  592 

Ore,  removal  from Terhune.  594 

Austrians: 

Miners,  Colorado Coates,  246;  Beaman,  271 

Smelter  laborers Newhouse,  296;  Wright,  313 

Benefit  funds,  Western  Federation  of  Miners Sullivan,  347 

Bituminous  coal  mining: 

Clean  coal,  difficulty  in  securing  and  defining Justi,  681 

Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691 , 693, 694-697 

Competition  with  anthracite. Luther, 652 

Limited  by  interstate  agreement. Justi,  678 

Illinois  agreement,  1901 Justi,  689-697 

Interstate  conference  system  described Justi,  677-679 

Machine  mining,  differential  for. Justi,  693 

Machinery,  employment  of. Justi,  684 

Prices,  effect  of  agreement  system  on Justi,  684, 683 

Railroads,  interest  in  mines.  Illinois. Justi,  683 

Sizes  of,  Colorado Beaman,  293 

Storing,  impossibilty  of Beaman,  280, 291 

Working  rules,  Illinois  agreement Justi,  691-694 

Blackhawk,  Colorado,  early  smelter  works  at • Hill,  378-380 

Blacklisting: 

Anthracite  miners. Marcy, 671 

Coal  mines,  employment  in Mitchell.  37;  McKay,  65 

Colorado Clark,  328 

Laws  against,  not  observed Coates,  248 

Metal  mines,  instances  in Sullivan,  349, 350 

Prevalence  in , Coates,  245;  Beaman,  293;  Clark,  328 

Deprecated Dalzell,  120 

Employment  against  union  laws. Davis,  128 

Felony Sullivan, 356 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  of Coates,  254 

Leaders  of  labor  organizations,  coal  mines Mitchell, 37 

Ohio,  not  resorted  to _ Mullins,  167 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  not  practiced  by Veith,  655 

United  Mine  Workers  generally  against Pearce,  95 

Utah,  existence  of_ Hammond,  622 

Law  against Hammond,  622 

West  Virginia,  instances  of  in  coal  mines Stephenson,  22 

Boycotts : 

Advocated Coates,  248 

Anti  boycotting  laws,  injustice  of Sullivan,  350 

Blacklist,  compared  with Pearce,  95;  Clark, 327;  Sullivan, 350 

Coal  miners  occasionally  employ Mitchell,  37;  McKay.  65 

Deprecated Dalzell, 120;  Ross,  182 

Effective  and  injurious Ross,  182 

Justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases Davis,  128;  Clark,  327 

Law  against,  Colorado Smith,  214;  Coates,  248;  Clark,  327 

Nonunion  coal,  attempt  to  boycott Davis,  128 

United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  22 

Brick  making,  convict  labor,  employment  of Sullivan,  356 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Illinois,  organization  of  . .   .  Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  178 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines,  profitable  because  worked  on  large  scale .  Hanauer,  606 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company : 

Profit  sharing  established  by Robinson,  17 

Not  beneficial  to  miners  _ Stephenson, 28 

Cannel  coal,  sources  and  iises •- Lucas,  675 
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Amount  invested,  West  Virginia Robinson,  8 

Earnings- 
Anthracite  mines,  profit,  average  rates  of ...  Brooks,  162 

Colorado  and  Utah,  profits  of  mining  compared. _ . .  „  Terhune,  602; 

Wright,  311 

Crude-oil  producers,  Colorado Johnston,  341 

Decrease  as  compared  with  earlier  years,  coal  mines  .  _  Schluederberg,  84; 

Dalzeil,105;  Callis,  630, 637 

Eight-hour  day,  effect  of Grant,  209, 210 

Excessive,  concealed  by  stock  watering Hill, 383, 384 

Idaho  mines 1 Sovereign,  411 

Large  scale  production  necessary  to  secure . . Schluederberg,  82 

Machinery,  effects  of _.  ... .'.   '..  Davis,  136;  Wright,  314 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators  diminishes . ..  Schluederberg, 84, 85 

Precious  metal  mines Grant,  192-194; 

Smith,  224;  Lee,  237;  Hill,  370;  Hanauer,616 

Production  often  at  a  loss Schluederberg,  84 

Profits  as  good  as  in  other  lines  of  business. Hill,  370 

West  Virginia  coal  mines. .. Robinson, 5-7 

Investment,  relative  safety  of Hanauer,606 

Precious  metal  mines,  prosperity  of  business "  Lee,  242 

Smelter  strike,  Colorado,  effect  of Hill,  373 

Worse  veins  mined  than  formerly  in  Colorado Clark.  333 

Capitalization: 

Combinations,  restriction  advocated . . Lee.  241 

Overcapitalization — 

Different  meanings  of  term Hill,  382, 383 

Earnings,  capitalization  of  anticipated Grant,  200, 202 

Effects  discussed Hill,  372, 382, 383 

Evils  discussed Allen, 579;  Terhune, 601, 602 

Excessive  profits,  eoncealed  by Hill,  383, 384 

Government  inspection  approved Hill,  384 

Legislation  regulating,  discussed Grant,  200:  Hill,  383;  Chambers,  590 

Nonexistence  of,  coal  mines.  West  Virginia _.  Robinson,  9 

Restrictions  advocated ...Lee,  241 

Smelter  trust Chambers.  589;  Terhune, 600 

Taxation,  a  remedy  for Sullivan,  363 

Tendency  to  raise  charges.. Hill, 372, 382 

Smelter  trust Hanauer,  614 

Charges,  quasi-public     companies,  limitation   by  law,  propriety    ques- 
tionable  Hill,  384, 385 

Child  labor: 

Adult  labor,  effect  on Mitchell,  46;  Coates,  253 

Age  limit — 

Increase  advocated Brooks,  164;  Mullins,  172 

12  years — 

Colorado Lee.  243 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  160, 164 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  29 

14  years- 

Advocated  Robinson,  13;  Pearce,  99 

Colorado Cpates,  258 

United  Mine  Workers,  advocated  by Mitchell,  31 

15  years  advocated McKay,  69;  Mullins,  171,172 

16  years  advocated Mitchell,  47;  Dalzell,  115 

Pennsylvania Schluederberg,  82 

18  years  advocated Davis,  135;  Sullivan,  353 

Amount  of,  West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  27 

Anthracite  mines  and  breakers  .       James.  149;  Veith,  6.16, 657 

Dissatisfaction  caused  by, in  Colorado  ... Clark, 333 

Due  to  necessities  of  families Davis,  135 

Evils  of  competition Smith,  220 

Hours,  restriction  advocated Mitchell,  47 

Injurious  effects .  .* Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell.  46:  Pearce.  99;  Davis.  135;  Coates,  252, 253 
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Laws — 

Benefits  of  legislation  against. -  - Sullivan, 353 

Illinois,  enforcement  of Ross,  186 

Evaded Coates,  258 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  161 

Utah Hammond,  619 

Machinery,  increased  by  _.  Coates,  253 

Metal  mines,  none  in  Utah Allen,  571 

Parents,  attitude  toward Mullins,172 

Public  sentiment  sustains,  in  Colorado  ... .. Coates,  258 

Smelters,  Philadelphia  Smelting   and  Refining  Company  employs 

none Newhpuse,  297 

Chinese-exclusion  law  believed  not  to  be  effective  Sullivan,  355 

Churches  improve  moral  and  social  condition  of  miners Chambers,  585 

Claims,  mining: 

Enlargement  of  size  advocated  Terhune,  603 

Extra-lateral  rights  referred  to Hammond,  619 

Proper  size  discussed _.   Hammond, 619 

Restriction  of  number  which  individual  may  take  advocated  .    Hammond,  619 

Restriction  within  vertical  planes  advocated  _ ,  Terhune,  603 

Size  of,  in  Utah Allen,  573 

Clothing,  prices  paid  by  smelter  workmen,  Denver Wright,  308 

Coal  mining  (see  also  Anthracite  coal;  Bituminous  coal): 

Anthracite,  competition  with  bituminous  coal  and  gas Luther,  652 

Cars,  shortage,  West  Virginia Robinson,  11 

Closing,  companies  close  mines  without  warning  to  men Clark,  337 

Due  only  to  defects  or  exhaustion Robinson,  7 

Colorado — 

Competition  in Beaman,  269, 270 

Control  of  coal  mines Grant,  203 

Extent  of  lands Beaman,  270 

Prosperous  condition Beaman,  267 

Royalty Beaman,  265 

Small  companies  operating  in  1893 Beaman,  294 

Condition  of  mines  in  Utah Thomas,  629 

Eight-hour  day  necessitated  increased  equipment  in  Illinois .  -  Beaman,  281 , 291 
Local  agents,  Colorado  Fuel    and   Iron  Company,  monopoly    held 

by -.  Beaman,  272 

Profits  of.. .- - Beaman, 267 

Markets — 

Competition  for,  causes  affecting •„ Robinson,  11 

Foreign  growth  of ., .-  Robinson,  10 

Secured  by  different  districts -. Dalzell,  105 

Nationality  of  workingmen Luther,  652 

Output  on  Reading  Railroad Luther,  645, 651 

Prices,  Illinois,  1890-1900 Lucas,  673, 677 

Retail,  Colorado  points Sullivan,363 

Powder,  expenses  of  miners  for,  in  northern  Colorado Clark,  336 

Production: 

Capacity  exceeds  consumption Robinson,  10 

Cost  in  Great  Britain,  high,  cause  of Beaman,  292 

Domestic  demand,  decrease  and  causes Robinson,  12 

Variations  in. -  Robinson,  11,12 

Illinois,  1890-1899 Lucas, 673, 677 

Utah -.  Thomas,  622 

West  Virginia,  rapid  increase Robinson,  5 

Quality  of  coal,  Colorado Beaman,  263, 264, 267, 273 

Illinois,  compared  with  other  districts ---  Dalzell,  105 

West  Virginia Robinson,  8, 10 

Railroad  discriminations,  West  Virginia Mitchell,  54 

Railroads,  Utah: 

Affiliated  with  companies  -.. - Sharp, 643 

Ownership  of  anthracite  lands Marcy,  667 

Ownership  of  mines  by: 

Illinois -  Lucas,  674 

Pennsylvania. -- -    Brooks,  157 

Utah Thomas,  624 ;  Callis,  630 

West  Virginia Robinson,6 
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Screened  and  unscreened,  sale  of Beaman,  293 

Sizes  and  values  of,  northern  Colorado  - Clark,  331 , 332 

Supply, exhaustion , possibility  of Schluederberg, 82 

Thickness  of  veins,  Utah. .  .  Sharp,  643 
Utah- 
Age  of  industry Thomas,  623 

Competition  of  Wyoming .  - Sharp,  638 

Deposits,  extent  of Thomas,  623;  Sharp,  637 

Present  accessibility  of. Sharp,  637 

Increase  of  business Sharp,  638 

Number  of  men  employed,  increase  of Thomas,  623 

Product,  increase  of  . . Thomas, 623 

Profits  of Thomas,  623 

Quality  of . '.. Thomas,  623, 629;  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia,  general  conditions ...  - - Robinson,  5-18 

Wages,  decrease  with  price  of  coal  in  Utah Callis,  637 

Graded  according  to  size  of  screen Robinson,  13 

Coeur  d'Alene  riot.     (See  special  index,  p.  741.) 

Coke,  steam  making,  use  in Lucas  673 

Colorado: 

Coal  lands,  extent  of Beaman,  270 

Coal  mining,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  control  by Grant,  203 

Production  ...  Beaman,  285 

Eight-hour  day,  effect  generally. Grant,  204-210 

Labor  conditions  in Smith,  211-224 

Organized  labor,  conditions  of , Grant,  208 

Precious-metal  mines — 

Conditions  of Grant,  192-194 

Earnings  of  capital Lee,  237 

Strikes,  discussed Lee,  228-231 

Wages  in  mines _ Lee,  232-234 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

Annual  production Beaman,  267 

Capital  stock  and  taxes Beaman,  265, 269 

Company  houses  described Beaman,  265 

Control  of  Colorado  coal  mines. Grant, 203 

Description  and  property. Beaman,  261,269 

Dividends  paid ... Beaman,  294 

Employees'  complaints,  no  suppression  of Beaman,  271 

Negroes  imported  under  contract  from  Southern  States Coates,  248 

Origin  of Beaman,  268 

Wages,  amount  paid  in  cash. Beaman,  276 

Paid  in  scrip Coates,  250, 251 

No  agreement  with  men , Beaman,  263 

Colored  labor: 

Amount,  Illinois Dalzell,  123 

Anthracite  mines. James,  149;  Veith,  655 

Character  of : Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  281 

Coal  mines.  West  Virginia Robinson,  14;  Stephen  son,  23, 25 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  employed  by Coates,  248;  Beaman,  281 

Importation — 

Colorado.. Smith,222;  Coates, 248, 249 

Employer  has  no  moral  right  to  import Mitchell,  40 

Misrepresentation  of  conditions  of  labor  by  employers Mitchell,  40, 51 

Pana  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  52 

Under  contract,  injurious  effects Coates,  248, 249 

Utah,  not  practiced  in Hammond, 620 

Virden  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  39 

West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  23 

Miners  and  steel  workers,  Colorado Beaman,  271 , 272 

Proportion  employed  in  mines Davis,  136 

Salt  Lake  City,  none  in  mines  near Allen,  572;  Hanauer,  611 

Smelters — 

Argo  smelter,  not  employed  in Hill,  377 

Could  not  bear  the  heat Wright.  313, 318 

No  prejudice  against  among  smeltermen,  Denver Wright,  318 

Unsatisfactory Newhouse,  296 
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Strikes,  replacement  of  strikers  by Pearce,  101 

United  Mine  Workers,  attitude  toward Mitchell,  53 

Membership  in Pearce,  10 

Wages,  relative  rates Mitchell,  52 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Smelter  combination): 

Blacklisting,  tendency  toward Coates,  254 

Closing  of  plants,  smelter  trust. Terhune,  601 

Coal  dealers,  Utah,  prosecution  of..   . _  „  _ Hammond,  620 

Competition,  suppression  of  undesirable Newhouse,  301 ;  Hanauer .  617 

Effects- 
Discussed. Johnston, 344;  Allen, 574, 575 

Beneficial Beaman,  282;  Newhouse,  304;  Terhune,  599, 602 

Evil Hill,  373;  Chambers,  489-,  583, 587, 590;  Terhune,  599, 600, 601 

Employ ees,  disadvantages  to _ Coates,  254 

Difficulty  of ,  in  dealing  with Coates,  256, 257;  Wright,  311, 312 

Employment,  increases  irregularity  of Coates,  253;  Sullivan,  354 

Interest  on  investment ...  Newhouse,  300, 301 , 303, 304 

Law,  prevention  by,  hardly  possible Hill,  374;  Terhune,  599 

Utah Hammond,  620, 622 

Objection  to  unnecessary  and  political Beaman,  281, 282 

Prices,  tendency  to  raise Hill, 373 

Protective  tariff,  abolition  deprecated Beaman, 282 

Regulation  of,  discussed Allen, 579 

Restriction  of  opportunities  by Allen, 575 

Smelters,  cause  of  strike,  Colorado Wright,  311, 312 

Tendency  to,  in  Utah _.. Hammond, 621 

Stockholders,  results  not  injurious  to Coates,  254 

Combinations,  mining: 

Advantages  of Robinson,  7, 9;  Grant,  194-196;  Allen,  573;  Chambers,  582 

Anthracite  coal James,  150;  Marcy, 670 

Apportionment  of  output Brooks,  164 

Freight  rates  excessive Brooks,  154, 156 

Proportion  controlled  by  railroads Brooks,  155 

Railways,  refusal  to  furnish  cars. Brooks,  154, 156 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  organization  and  character .. 

Brooks,  152 

Anthracite  coal  trust,  description  of  working  and  effects Brooks,  152-156 

Bituminous  coal  producers,  none*  exists Lucas,  674 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ohio __ Mullins,  1 71 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  Association,  causes,  purposes,  and  benefits. . 

Robinson,  8, 9 

Coal  mining,  unnecessary  if  employers  cooperate  with  miners'  organ- 
ization  McKay,  62 

Coal  trade,  necessary  to  secure  reasonable  conditions  of  ...  Schluederberg,  77 

General  Hocking  Coal  Company Mullins,  171 

Effects,  discussed Dalzell,  114;  Burbidge,  457, 458 

Inspection,  advocated Lee,  241 

Labor,  effect  on Grant,  194, 197, 202, 203, 206;  Lee,  238, 241 

Legislation  against,  deprecated Grant,  195, 196 

Justification  of Grant,  201, 202 

Location  of  industries,  effect  upon Grant,  203 

Marketing,  sole  object Robinson,  8, 9 

Overcapitalization,  restriction  advocated Lee,  241 

Precious-metal  mines Grant,  195;  Burbidge,  457 

Prices — 

Agreement  of  operators  to  maintain Dalzell,  119, 122 

Cutting  of ,  unwarranted Robinson,  9 

Effect  on .'. Grant,  195,199 

Production,  restriction  of,  instances Mullins.  172 

Profits,  regulation  advocated Mitchell,  54 

Tendency  to,  in  Utah Allen,  573;  Chambers,  582 

Company  boarding  houses: 

Abandoned  at  Hanauer  smelting  works Terhune,  594 

Compulsion  patronage Sullivan,  350;  Allen,  569;  Terhune,  596 

Not  practiced  in  Utah. . . .  Hanauer,  608, 609;  Thomas,  625;  Sharp.  641, 642 

Methods  of  management Sullivan,  353 

Objection  of  workmen  to Terhune,  595, 603, 604 
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Poor  food  cause  of  strike Sullivan, 850:  Allen, 570 

Price  of  board  at Sullivan,  353;  Allen,  570;  Sharp,  642 

Tendency  to  abandon Allen,  570 

Company  medical  service: 

Hospitals Chambers,  585 

Fees- 
Compulsory  payment Callis,  632 

At  smelters Newhouse,  298, 303;  Wright,  307, 317 

Deduction  from  wages,  voluntary . . . .  Hanauer,  608, 609 

Treatment  of  smeltermen's  families  not  included  . .     Wright,  307 

Funds,  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho .  _  _ _  Burbidge,  460 

Physicians — 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  employment  by,  men 

assessed ... Wright,  307, 317 

Choice  of  physician  and  hospital  allowed. Terhune,  595 

Fees,  method  of  payment Schluederberg,  80; 

Newhouse,  298;  Clark,  336;  Allen,  578;  Terhune,  595:  Sharp,  641 
Company  stores : 

Anthracite  mines Brooks,  158, 159; 

Luther,  652;  Veith,655;  Loomis,661,664;  Marcy,  670, 671 

Business,  beneficial  effects Dalzell,  115, 116 

Closing,  temporary,  in  Pittsburg  district McKay,  61 , 67 

Collection  of  accounts  through  employer,  advantages  of Newhouse,  302 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  methods Beaman,  262, 265, 276-278 

Competing  stores,  exclusion  of.  . .  Mitchell,  43;  McKay,  67, 68;  Pearce,  97 

Compulsion  of  employees  to  deal  with Stephenson,  25; 

Mitchell,  43,  44;  McKay,  68;  Pearce,  97;  James,  141, 
147,  148;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,  217;  Beaman.  262,  263: 
Sovereign,  410;  Burbidge,  461;  Thomas,  629;  Sharp,  641 

Consumers  other  than  miners Beaman,  290 

Coupon  system,  coal  mines,  Utah. . . Thomas,  625 

Credit  at,  not  necessary  for  miners Mitchell,  44 

Defended Schluederberg,  79;  Beaman,  276-278 

Disadvantages  of Coates,  250, 251 

Disapproved Clark,  332, 333 

Effect  on  miners  depends  on  policy  of  employers Dalzell,  115, 116 

Freedom  of  choice  will  give  a  higher  class  of  labor Terhune,  596 

Hucksters  and  peddlers,  exclusion  by  operators McKay,  68 

Evils  largely  checked  at  Illinois Ross,  18:3, 184 

Interest  of,  in  connection  with  coal  mines. - Schluederberg,  79 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mullins,  168; 

Mitchell,  699 
Laws  prohibiting — 

Defiance  of  law  by  operators James,  148 

Evasion,  methods  and  frequency . . .  Mitchell,  43;  Beaman,  277;  Clark,  334 

Investigation  of,  desired  by  advocates Beaman,  278 

None  in  Utah Hammond,  620 

.    Unconstitutionally Stephenson,  28;  Mitchell.  43;  Ross,  184 

Unjust  to  workmen Beainan,277 

Metal  mines Sullivan.  348;  Allen,  570;  Chambers,  585 

Methods  of  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company .  Newhouse,  296, 302 
Miners'  supplies.     (See  Powder;  Supplies.) 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Robinson,  15,16; 

Mitchell,  43;  McKay,  68;  Ross,  184 

Objection  of  men  to Sullivan, 348 

Prevalence  of... Robinson,  15, 16; 

Mitchell,  42;  Grant,  193;  Sovereign,  410;  Allen,  578;  Hanauer,  608 
Prices- 
Act  regulating,  unconstitutional Stephenson,  28 

Compared  with  private  stores. James,  145, 148 

Excessive. . .  ..  Stephenson.  23-25;  McKay,  60, 67;  Pearce,  97;  Brooks,  159 

Profits,  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg.  81 

Small  margin  of Dalzell,  115 

Resolution  of  men  not  to  patronize.  Louisville.  Colo Clark,  333 

Saloons  sometimes  run  by  coal  companies,  West  Virginia Stephenson,  26 

Sources  of  agitation  against Beaman,  277 
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Store  orders  accepted  only  at  special  stores. Pearce,  97; 

Dalzell,  115;  Brooks,  159;  Thomas,  625, 629 

Form  and  method  of  use  . . .  Stephenson,  24, 25;  McKay,  67;  Burbidge,  460 
Stores  operated  by  individuals  connected  with  mining  companies .  Brooks,  159 

Strictly  cash  stores  unknown  in  Colorado Newhouse,  302 

Union  supplies  companies McKay, 67 

United  Mine  Workers  opposed  to Stephenson,  25 

Wages,  reduction  as  condition  of  cash  payment McKay,  61 

Wholesale  buying,  advantages  of ,  in Beaman,  290 

Company  tenements : 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  no  houses Wright,  307 

Anthracite  mining Brooks,  159;  Luther,  648,652;  Veith,  657;  Loomis,  661 

Demanded  by  miners Brooks,  158 

Rents  in James,  143, 144;  Brooks,  158, 159 

Character  of— 

Comfortable  houses  should  be  furnished Davis,  133 

Good Schlnederberg,  80;  Beaman,  278 

Inferior,  coal  mines Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  44, 45;  Pearce,  98; 

Davis,  133, 134;  Smith,  218;  Coates,  252 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  good  character  and  surroundings . 

Beaman,  278 

Compulsory  occupation Robinson,  12;  Stephenson,  26;  Coates,  252 

Dependence  of  men  increased  by  . Coates,  252 

Ejectment  in  case  of  strike  . .... Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  45;  Pearce,  98 

Idaho  mines Burbidge,  460 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Lafayette  and  Louisville,  Colorado,  no  houses ..  -  -  - Clark,  333 

Legislation  requiring  comfortable  and  sanitary  houses,  proposed.  Mitchell,  50 

Necessity  of  building McKay,  68;  Schluederberg,  80, 81 ;  Coates,  252 

Profits  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg,  81 

Precious-metal  mines,  Colorado Lee,  233 

Principle  wrong .... Ross,  185 

Proportion  of  miners  housed  in Mullins,  168 

Rents,  rates. ..  Mitchell,  45:  Davis,  133,134;  James,  143,144;  Brooks, 

158, 159;  Coates,  252 

West  Virginia,  universality  and  working Robinson,  12, 16 

Competition: 

Charges,  only  means  of  restraining. Hill,  372 

Cutting  of  pVices Chambers,  590;  Hanauer,  617 

Different  coal  districts, relations  between  _. Schluederberg, 74; 

Dalzell,  105, 106, 112, 113;  Beaman,  269, 270 
Excessive — 

Cause  of  formation  with  smelter  trust  -  - Hanauer,  600, 601 

Caused  by  excess  of  producing  capacity McKay,  61 , 62, 73 

Demoralization  resulting  from. Schluederberg,  74, 76 

Inequality  of  conditions  among  different  operators Schluederberg,  77 

Invention  stimulates Terhune,  601 

Railway  discriminations,  effect  on Schluederberg,  74 

Smelter  trust,  relation  of,  to. Hanauer,  612, 614, 615, 616 

Strikes,  svmpathetic,  forced  by  competing  districts Pearce,  95 

Trusts,  best  remedy  for  evils  of Terhune,  599, 600, 602 

Wages,  effect  on Dalzell,  122 

Conciliation.     (See  Arbitration  and  conciliation.) 
Consolidation: 

Mines,  effects Beaman,  268;  Terhune,  602, 603;  Hanauer,  615 

Street  railways,  public  benefits -  -  Hill,  388 

Continental  Oil  Company,  branch  of  Standard  Oil  Company. .  Johnston,  339, 340 
Contract,  liberty  of,  no  liberty  except  where  laborers  organize,  coal 

mines ... Mitchell, 33 

Ordinary  wage  contracts  one-sided  and  not  free Davis,  125 

Contract  labor.     (See  Importation  of  labor.} 
Contract  mining: 

Anthracite.  Luther, 645, 647-649;  Veith, 654;  Loomis, 659, 663;  Marcy, 667-669 

Meaning  of  term Sharp,  643 

Utah Thomas,  627 

Convict  labor: 

Agriculture, employment  in Sullivan. 356 

Brick  making,  employment  in Sullivan,  356 
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Colorado,  employment  of Sullivan,  356 

Competition  with  free  labor ..  Davis,  136;  Ross,  188;  Coates,  258 

Contracting  prohibited,  Utah Hammond, 619 

Convicts  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  studying Sullivan,  356, 361 

Hand  labor,  advocated Ross,  188 

Idaho,  regulation  advocated..   Sovereign, 412 

Interstate  transportation,  prohibition  advocated Ross,  189 

Maintenance  of  convicts  by Coates,  258 

Mines,  employment  in Mitchell,  54 ;  Schluederberg,  84 

New  York  system,  advocated Ross,  189 

Opposed...   Schluederberg, 84;  Sullivan, 356,360,361 

Private  profit  used  mostly  for Coates,  258 

Public  institutions,  exclusive  use  of  products  advocated Mitchell,  54 

Public  works,  employment  on,  Colorado Smith,  222;  Lee,  244 

Roads,  employmenton,  advocated Stephenson, 29;  Mitchell,  54;  Clark,  336 

Trades,  convicts  should  not  be  taught . .  Sullivan,  361 

Cooperation: 

Advocated McKay,  71 

United  Mine  Workers  by Mitchell, 50 

Colorado Smith, 221;  Coates, 257;  Clark, 334;  Sullivan, 355 

Cooperative  stores,  coal  mines   ..     ...   Mitchell,  44;  McKay,  68;  Allen,  572 

Government  ownership,  best  under. ." Sullivan,  355 

Impracticability  of Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  281 

Utah,  not  practiced  in -  Allen,  572;  Hanauer,  611 ;  Thomas,  627 

Workingmen  should  adopt  generally. Sullivan,  355 

Copper: 

Calumet  and  Hecla  mines,  profitable  only  because  worked  on  large 

scale Hanauer,  606 

Limitation  of  production Hill,  375 

Prices,  increase  of,  effect  on  mining Hanauer,  606 

Effects  on  health  in  smelting  works Hill,  371, 376 

Sources  of  ore  smelted,  Pueblo Newhouse,  295 

Cornishmen,  miners, Utah Hanauer, 611 

Corporations  (see  also  Capital  and  operation): 

Foreign,  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  affecting,  Utah. . .  Hammond,  622 

Interference  with  legislation  denied Beaman, 286 

Quasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 385 

Cost  of  living: 

Idaho,  one-third  higher  than  in  Utah Hanauer,  607 

Increased,  justifies  higher  wages Wright,  310, 319, 320 

Rent Wright,  308, 310;  Allen,  577 

Utah Terhune,591;  Hanauer,  607;  Callis,637;  Sharp,  638, 643 

Cost  of  production: 

Causes  affecting Beaman,  269 

Government  ownership,  decreased  by Clark,  330, 331 

Great  Britain Beaman,  292 

Inequality  as  between  different  operators Schluederberg,  77 

Living  wage,  would  not  greatly  affect  cost Mitchell,  42 

Machinery,  effect  of Schluederberg,  87 

Ohio  district,  estimated Mullins,  169 

Precious  metals,  mines Grant,  194, 198;  Hill,  370 

Variations,  causes Allen,  577 

Transportation  chief  factor  in  price. Mitchell, 42 

In  United  States  and  elsewhere Mitchell,  42 

Courts,  dictatorial  treatment  of  labor  legislation,  condemned Sullivan,  354 

Crime: 

Amount  of,  Summit  County,  Utah,  small Callis,  632 

Low-grade  contract  labor,  introduction  of,  increases Coates,  249 

Cyanide  process  plants: 

Consolidation Hanauer,  615, 616 

Necessarily  connected  with  mines Hanauer,  616 

Number  of Hanauer,  616 

Danville  District  (111.),  arbitration  of  disputes  and  methods  of  mining.. 

Justi,  697 

Discriminations,  freight.     (See  Freight  rates.) 

Dismantling  of  plants: 

Smelter  trust Hanauer,  613, 615 

Standard  Oil  Company Coates,  256;  Johnston,  340, 343 
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Distribution  of  labor  products,  more  equitable,  needed Coates,  255 

Docking  for  unclean  coal: 

Anthracite  mining Veith,  656, 657 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company ." Beaman, 263 

Employers  order  docking  to  reduce  wages James,  145 

Excessive  and  unjust  docking,  anthracite  mines. James,  144, 145 

Justice  of  system  discussed Pearce,  92;  Brooks,  162;  Mullins,  168 

Operators,  no  advantage  to,  from  system Schluederberg,  80 

Practice  of Mitchell,  44;  Davis,  133;  James,  146;  Smith,  218;  Thomas,  624 

Proportion  of  cars  docked, anthracite  mines James,  145 

Strikes  caused  by McKay,  64 

Drainage  tunnel: 

Metal  mines,  contributions  by  neighboring  owners Chambers,  583 

Ontario  mine,  size  and  value  of -. Chambers,  582 

Drunkenness  of  miners ...   Marcy,  670, 671 

Dry  ores,  meaning  of  term Chambers,  580 

Education: 

Compulsory,  Pennsylvania.. .;. McKay, 69 

Utah Hammond,  621 

Denver,  amount  received  by  laboring  men's  children  in Wright,  316 

General,  leveling  tendencies Wright,  316;  Clark,  336;  Terhune,  592, 593 

Individual  needs  should  be  adapted  to Sullivan,  360 

Parents,  attitude  toward . . . .  .  _ Newhouse,  298;  Wright,  315 

Phrenological  examination  of  children  advocated Sullivan,  355 

Strikes,  educational  value  of Coates,  247 

Wages,  increase  of,  tends  to  raise Wright,  315 

Eight-hour  day  (see  also  Hours  of  labor) : 

Advocated Mitchell,  31, 36, 37;  McKay,  70;  James,  149;  Brooks,  154; 

,  Smith,  220;  Hill,  381, 382;  Allen,  572;  Hammond,  618;  Thomas,  628 

Certainty  of ,  in  future Hill,  381 

Competition  increases  difficulty  of. Beaman,  281 

Disadvantages ...  Schluederberg, 82;  Hill, 381;  Thomas, 626;  Sharp, 639 

Economic  results  not  determined Clark, 332 

Effects  favorable Mullins,  171; 

Beaman,  279, 280;  Terhune,  592;  Thomas,  626-628 

Established  before  eight-hour  law -.-  Hanauer,  610 

Extent  of Mitchell,  47 

Faithfulness  of  work  increased  by Chambers,  588 

Foreign  markets  restricted  by.. Beaman, 283 

Importance  to  workman Wright,  321 

Increased  force  and  equipmen  t  necessary  _ James ,  149 ; 

Beaman,  280, 281, 291;  Hill,  381, 382;  Sharp,  639 

Irregularity  of  employment,  shorter  hours  would  diminish Sullivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of ...  Davis,  137; 

Coates,  246;  Sullivan,  359;  Lucas,  673 

Law, Colorado... Smith, 220 

Date  of  effectiveness Newhouse,  294 

Effects  of Coates,  247; 

Wright,  313, 318, 324;  Sullivan,  354,359;  Hill,  370-372 

Effects  on  smelting  industry Coates,  247, 253; 

Newhouse,  295, 299-302, 305 

Health  measure,  false  pretense Beaman,  280 

Opposed Hill, 377 

Purpose  to  raise  wages -  Beaman, 280, 281 

Remedy  for  unemployment Terhune,  600 

Utah- 
Causes  of  adoption  .  _ Allen,  578. 579 ;  Chambers,  589 

Constitution  empowers  legislature  to  pass Chambers,  589 

Date  of  passage Allen,  571 

Effects      .   \  ---  Allen, 571; 

Terhune,  591, 592;  Hanauer,  609, 610;  Callis,  631 , 636 

Mining  and  smelting  only Chambers,  584;  Hammond,  618 

Satisfactory Chambers,  584;  Hauauer,  610;  Hammond,  618 

Smeltermen,  contested  by -  Hammond,  618 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  upheld  by Hammond,  618 

Work  above  ground,  attempt  to  extend  to Chambers,  584 

Necessity  in  coal  mines Davis,  129, 130 
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Precious-metal  ruining,  low-grade  ore,  effect  on Beainan,  281 

Production,  aggregate,  effect  on .   Davis,  135; 

Mullins,  171;  Grant,  209, 210;  Sullivan,  354;  Hill,  378;  Allen,  571; 
Chambers,  584,587;  Terhune,  592;  Hanauer,  610;  Thomas,  627 

Production  per  man Newhouse,  295;  Clark,  333, 334;  Sullivan,  354 

Public  works,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hammond,  618 

Reckoning,  method  of Allen,  571 ;  Chambers,  584, 587 

Securing,  methods  of Dalzell,  108,  111;  Sullivan,  354 

Smeltermen,  desirous  of - Newhouse,  300; 

Wright,  306, 307.  309, 318-321 ;  Terhune,  591 

Increase  of  efficiency,  not  marked Hanauer,  610 

Reasons  against,  for  certain Wright,  306, 321 

Smelting  industry,  increase  of  cost  by. .  Newhouse.  295, 301, 302;  Terhune,  591 

Preferable  to  12-hour  shifts Newhouse,  297, 305 

Social  effects Clark,  332;  Thomas,  626 

10-hour  day  compared  to... Newhouse,  297 

Wages,  relation  to Mitchell,  36, 37, 41 ; 

Grant,  204-210;  Lee,  242;  Sharp,  639 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  struggle  for A Sullivan,  354 

Workingmen,  attitude  toward -  Sullivan,  359, 360 

Elective  franchise: 

Importance  in  improving  condition  of  labor Smith,  214 

Labor  troubles  can  not  be  remedied  by Beaman,  285 

Employees: 

Character  of Beaman.  270, 276:  CalJis,  631 

Complaints  of,  no  attempts  to  suppress,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany   - .  -  Beaman,  271 

Conditions  in  anthracite  region  favorable Luther,  653 

Number  of,  Eureka,  Utah Allen,  578 

Numbering  of,  necessity  for Beaman.  265 

Employers: 

Associations,  desirability  of McKay,  62, 63;  Coates,  257;  Justi,  686, 687 

Illinois   Coal   Operators'    Association,    organization    and    pur- 
pose   Dalzell,  104 

Incorporation  not  necessary  for  successful  arbitration Dalzell,  117 

Relations  to  employees  friendly McKay,  73; 

Schluederberg.  89;  Callis,  632, 635 

Laws  proposed,  conferences  regarding Dalzell,  107 

Employers'  liability  (see  also  Insurance): 

For  all  accidents, Schluederberg, 88;  Dalzell,  114 

Evaded  by  insurance Newhouse,  303 ;  Doyle,  368, 369 

Extension  advocated Mitchell,  56;  McKay,  72;  Clark,  337 

Laws — 

Common  law,  difficulty  of  enforcing,  under Ross,  190 

Evaded Coates, 259 

Federation  of  Labor  desirous  of -..  Coates, 259 

Ineffective Lee,  243;  Coates,  258, 259 

Pennsylvania,  liability  for  failure  to  furnish  safeguards,  etc 

Schluederberg,  88 

Uniform,  desirability  of  .- Pearce,  103;  Ross,  189 

Utah Allen,  576;  Thomas,  624 

Mining  laws,  failure  to  comply  with Brooks,  163, 164 

Precious-metal  mines,  Idaho. - Burbidge,  459 

Employment : 

Anthracite  mines James,  144;  Brooks,  161 

Applications  for,  differences  in  character Lee,  234, 235 

Average  days Schluederberg,  82;  Pearce,  100;  Davis.  126, 127 

Anthracite  mines - Davis,  126 

Influence  of  railway  companies Brooks,  153, 155 

Low  number  due  to  excessive  producing  capacity. Brooks,  161 

Variations  in  different  mines  and  districts Brooks,  153 

Causes  affecting Robinson.  11 

Illinois Ross,  186 

Metal  mines,  per  annum,  Colorado Sullivan,  354 

Ohio Mullins,167 

West  Virginia Robinson,  11;  Stephenson,  24 

Bituminous  coal,  increase  of Justi,  684 
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Immigration,  effect  of  ...............  ..............  .............  .  James,  149 

Industrial  combinations,  effect  of  ,  on  ......  Chambers,  583;  Hanauer,  599,  600 

Local  variations  in  -----  ......  ______  ....  ........  ____  .  ..........  Terhune,  599 

Machinery,  decreased  by  ____  ..........  ............  _____ 

Davis,  136;  Wright,  314;  Clark,  332;  Sullivan,  354;  Terhune,  605 
Increased  by  ..  Ross,  186,  189;  Allen,  575,  576;  Chambers,  580;  Eanauer,616 
Number  employed  — 

Colorado  mines  .....  .  ..........................  ............  .....  Lee,  234 

Increased  _____  .............  .  .......  ____  .....    Davis,  134,  136;  Allen,  571 

Utah  .......  ___________   ...  Chambers,  581  ;  Hanauer,  607  ;  Hammond,  622 

Petroleum  industry,  no  recent  change  in  amount  of  _______  Johnston,  340,  346 

Precious  metal  mines,  competition  in  ........   .  ..............     Grant,  197 

Relative  number  employed  ..............  Chambers,  580;  Hammond,  622 

Regularity: 

Anthracite  mining  ...............  Luther,  645,  646,  649,  651  ;  Mitchell,  700 

Causes  of  _______  .................  .  .  ..........  .  Pearce,  99,  100;  Coates,253 

Improved  machinery  .  _  ____  ...........  __________  ....  _______  Clark,  332; 

Wright,  314;  Sullivan,  354;  Terhune,  605 
Navigation  seasons  _____  .........  ..  .............  ____      McKay,  69,  70 

Overproduction  _______  ......  ........  ........  .  ........  Stephenson,  27; 

Schluederberg,  82;  James,  149;  Smith,  220 
Colorado    ......  ...  ......  ...  .....  .">  __________  ______  Clark,  332,  333,  334 

Remedies,  Government  ownership  of  industry  and  shorter  hours 
of  labor..  ......................  ........  ...  ...........  ____  Sullivan,  354 

Smelters  .......................  .........  Wright,308;  Terhune,  591,  596 

Utah  _______  ...................................  __________   Sharp,  639,  643 

Scarcity  of  labor  .....  ..  ...................  :  ......  Wright,313;  Torhune,599 

Smelters'  combination,  effect  of  .........................  .   Grant,  199,  201  ,  202 

Unemployment: 

Increase  in  Colorado  .........  ...  .............................  Smith,  219 

Convict  labor,  increased  by  ............  Coates,  258;  Sullivan,  356,  360,  361 

Child  labor,  increased  by  ................................  ____  Coates,  253 

Remedies  for  ..........  ____  ........  _____  Hill,  381,  382;  Terhune,  591,  600 

England,  mining  inspection  laws,  high  character  and  value  of  _______  Clark,  327 

English: 

Miners,  Utah..   ..  ......  ..........  ____  ............  ..  Allen,572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City  ...................  .  ...........  Terhune,  595 

Factory  acts.     (See  Inspection  and  safety;  Sanitation  and  safety.) 
Farmers: 

Coal  miners  ................................................  .  Sharp,  642,  643 

Metal  mines,  Utah.  .  ....................................  ____  Chambers,  586 

Smelter  workers  ...  ..................................  ____  Terhune,  595,  603 

Winter  employment  of,  coal  mining,  Utah  .  ...............  .  ____  Thomas,  627 

Farms,  ownership  by  miners.  ............  ________  Allen,  570,  571,  577;  Sharp,  642 

Federal  Steel  Company,  coal,  ownership  and  consumption  .....  .....  Lucas,  674 

Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado: 

Description,  membership,  officers  ...........  ..  .....  ^  ..........  ...  Coates,  244 

Employers'  liability  laws  advocated  ................  ..  ............  Coates,  259 

Individual  labor  contracts,  does  not  preclude  ......  .  ......  .  ......  Coates,  246 

Legislative  programme  ............  ...  ..........................  Coates,  259 

Local  coal  miners'  unions  affiliated  with  ..  .........  ...........  ____  Clark,  322 

Strikes,  methods  of  conducting  ___________  ....................  Coates,  245,  247 

Fines  and  penalties.     (See  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal.)     Discipline 
fines  little  used  in  Colorado  ...............  ..  .......  ...   ____  .......  Coates,  252 

Finns,  miners,  Utah  _____________  .........  Allen,  572;  Hanauer,  611;  Thomas,  626 

Fire  brick,  former  cost  of,  Blackhawk,  Colo  _____  .....................  .  .  Hill,  370 

Fire  damp,  anthracite  mines  _____  .......  ...  ____  ......................  Veith,  655 

Foreign  born  (see  also  Importation  of  labor)  : 

Americanization  ...  .....................  James,  141  ;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,  221 

Boarding  houses,  management  and  overcrowding  _____  McKay,  72;  James,  141 

Character  ............  .  .........  .  .....  ________________  ......  Mitchell,  38,  46; 

Schluederberg,  84,  85;  Pearce,  100:  Ross,  187;  Clark,  335 
Hours,  excessive  _____  .....  ______  .....  _______  ..................  --  Mitchell,  46 

Improvement  by  residence  in  America  .....  .  ................  Coates,  249,  257  ; 

Wright,  313;  Clark,  335 
Inferior  to  American  laborers  ________  Beaman.281:  Hill,  377;  Chambers,  588 

Lawlessness,  tendency  toward  .....................  Mitchell,  38;  McKay,  72 
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Metal  mines,  Utah Chambers,  588 

Nationality  of  workingmen — 

Anthracite  mining..  Brooks,  158;  Luther, 652;  Veith, 655, 656;  Marcy,671 

Colorado Beaman,  271 

Idaho -.  Sovereign, 41 1 

Illinois- Justi,  681 

Pennsylvania ,. Schluederberg,  81 

Policy  not  to  let  one  nationality  predominate Allen,  572 

Smelting  industry Beaman,  271 ;  Newhouse,  295, 296; 

Wright,  312;  Hill,  377;  Terhune.  595 

Utah Allen, 572;  Hanauer,611:  Thomas, 626 

Number  employed — 

Anthracite  mines James,  140 

In  Ohio Mullins,167 

Smelter  men Wright,  312 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  25 

Social  conditions,  general,  anthracite  mines James,  141;  Veith,  656, 658 

Southern  Europeans,  few  skilled  miners Brooks,  161 

Standard  of  living McKay.  71 ;  Clark,  335, 336 

State  law  to  check  employment,  anthracite  ruining  - .   .Luther,  653;  Veith,  655 

Trade  unions,  attitude  of  different  nationalities  toward . . . ..  Mitchell,  51 ; 

Coates,  246 

Foreign  capital,  investment,  restriction  of,  in  Territories,  effects  dis- 
cussed   Allen ,  572 

Foreign  markets: 

Desirability  of  selling  coal  in Schluederberg,  88;  Davis,  136 

Increase  of Robinson,  10 

Restricted  by  8-hour  day -     Beaman,  283 

France,  telegraph  rates  in Hill,  384 

Freight  rates: 

Anthracite  coal Loomis,  660;  Marcy,  666 

Effect  of  reduction. Brooks,  163 

Excessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156 

Failure  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  fair  rates. . 

Brooks,  156 

No  reduction  when  prices  are  cut Brooks,  156, 157 

Carloads  v.  train  loads    .--    Allen, 573;  Chambers, 581 ; 

Terhune,  599;  Hanauer,  612 

Competing  districts,  adjustment  between Robinson,  6, 7;  Mullins,  172, 174 

Difficulty  of  judging  fairness Mullins,  174 

Discriminations _ Pearce,  102 

Colorado - Lee,  238 

Cars,  furnishing  of Brooks,  154, 156;  Mullins,  171 ;  Doyle,  367 

Deprecated .. Hill,  385 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prevent. . 

Chambers,  590 

Legislation  can  not  prevent ...  Sullivan,  362 

Nonexistence  of .  _  .    .   , Beaman,  266, 267; 

Hill,  373;  Allen,  573;  Terhune,  597:  Hanauer,  612;  Sharp,  643 

Prevalence  of Hill,  373 

Discriminations  between  persons. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  receive Beaman,  266 

Great  industrial  combinations  believed  to  receive Johnston.  344, 345; 

Terhune.  602 

Mines  controlled  by  railways  favor Mullins,  170 

Nonexistence Newhouse,  300 

Rebates.. Mitchell, 54 

Divided  among  directors  of  shipping  company .  Doyle,  366 

Efforts  to  check,  unavailing Doyle,  366, 367 

On  ores  of  precious  metals Doyle,  364-368 

Prevalence  and  importance  of Doyle, 369 

Reasons  for  paying Sharp, 643 

Secret  rates Mitchell,  54 

Smelters'  combination Grant,  194 

Standard  Oil  Company's  shipping  points  favored Johnston,  343, 344 

Discriminations  between  places Schluederberg,  74, 75, 86;  Dalzell,  112, 113 

Colorado  favored > Terhune,  597 
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Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  favored Schluederberg,  86 

Local Dalzell,112 

Long  and  short  haul  discussed. Sullivan,  363;  Terhune,  598 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. . . Schluederberg,  86 

Petroleum Johnston,  343, 344 

Utah  injured Terhune,  59? 

West  Virginia  district  favored Mitchell,  54;  Dalzell,  112;  Mullins,  170 

Excessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156;  Beaman,  267 

Government  ownership,  effect  on Sullivan,  362 

Ohio  coal  mines . . Mullins,  169, 170 

Ore— 

Assayer's  certificate  of  value  demanded  by  Southern  Pacific.  Hanauer,  612 

Low-grade  and  high-grade,  differences  justified Hanauer,  612 

Of  precious  metals,  excessive Doyle,  366 

What  traffic  will  bear,  approved Chambers,  581 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  pays  tariff  rates .  Newhouse,  300 

Utah ; Thomas,  624;  Callis,631 

French  miners,  Utah Thomas,  626 

Gambling,  miners,  Utah,  decreased  indulgence  in Hanauer,  607 

Garnishment  of  wages Beaman,  277 

Gas,  competition  with  anthracite Luther,  652 

Gases,  explosive,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Germans,  smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City Terhune,  595 

Gold,  price,  effect  of  smelter  combination .  Grant,  196, 199 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership.) 

Grocery  bills,  smelter'workmen,  Denver,  ordinary  amount Wright,  308 

Hanauer,  A.,  mining  and  smelting  interests Hanauer,  605, 606 

Homes: 

Ownership  by  workmen,  benefits  of Coates.  255 ;  Thomas,  626, 627 

Disposition  to  secure Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  595;  Callis,  631 

Industrial  concentration,  discouraged  by Coates,  255 

Homesteads,  reduction  of  size,  advocated Terhune,  600 

Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Eight-hour  day;  Sunday  labor): 

Agreement  regarding,  Illinois Justi,  691 , 692, 694 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  645, 646, 649 ;  Marcy,  667-669 

Child  labor,  coal  mines,  restriction  advocated Mitchell,  47 

Colorado  mines ... Smith. 220;  Clark, 333, 334 

Decrease  should  depend  on  productive  power Sullivan,  362;  Hill,  381 

Determined  by  miners Beaman,  263 

Foreign  born, excessive  hours  of  -... _ Mitchell, 46 

Great  Britain,  coal  mines .' Mitchell,  48 

Idaho  mines . .  r T  Sovereign, 411 

Labor  organizations,  influence  of Sullivan,  347;  Lucas,  673 

Metal  mines,  Colorado Sullivan,  347, 354 

Utah Allen,  571 

Nine-hour  day  advocated Schluederberg,  83 

Overtime  should  be  avoided  if  possible    Clark,  330;  Sullivan,  356 

Reduction — 

Advocated 1. McKay,  70;  Ross,  186 

Beneficial  effects _. Stephenson, 27, 28; 

Mitchell,  47, 48;  McKay,  69;  Pearce,  100;  Dalzell,  110.  Ill 

Fixed  expensea  relatively  increased Mitchell,  48 

Injurious  effects Robinson,  17;  Schluederberg.  82;  Dalzell,  110 

Machinery,  loss  by  shorter  operation Schluederberg,  82 

Necessity  for Stephenson, 28:  McKay. 70 

Productive  capacity  reduced  by.. Dalzell,  110 

Wages,  effect  on Dalzell, 110 

Regulation  by  law  deprecated Lee,  235 

Smelter  workers Wright, 306, 307, 308;  Hill,371 

12-hour  day Wright,307; 

Hill,  371, 377, 378  ;  Terhune,  592 ;  Hanauer.  609 
Uniform  hours  desirable  on  account  of  competition, coal  mines..  Mitchell, 48 

Variation  in  different  States Stephenson,  24, 27 

With  season Beaman,  280 

Women,  Illinois  act  concerning  unconstitutional Ross,  186 

Need  of  shorter  hours.. Beaman,281 
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Housing  of  employees.    (See  Company  boarding  houses;  Company  tene- 
ments.) 

Hungarians,  miners,  Colorado _ Beaman,  271 

Idaho,  mining,  conditions  in Burbidge,  455 

Illinois : 

Arbitration  and  agreements  in  coal  fields Justi,  678-684  ;  Mitchell,  699 

Miners,  conditions  generally .. Ross,  178-191 

Wages  of  coal  miners Justi.  689, 690 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  excessive  profits  concealed  by  stock 

watering Hill,  384 

Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Agreements  with  United  Mine  Workers Justi,  680-683, 689-694 

Commissioner,  powers  of Justi.  680 

Expenses,  method  of  payment Justi,  686 

Organization  and  purposes Dalzell.  104 ;  Justi,  677-679 

Settlement  of  disputes,  instances  of _ . . Justi,  680-683 

Immigration : 

Contract  importations,  sentiment  against,  largely  results  from  . . .  Coates,  257 

Domestic  labor,  effect  on _  _  Schluederberg,  83 

Educational  and  property  test  advocated.  McKay,  71;  Dalzell,  120;  Clark,  335 

Injurious  effects ...'. Ross,  187 

Intelligent,  advocated . Sullivan,  355 

Labor  organizations  opposed  to Coates,  258 

Laws,  existing,  satisfactory :» Robinson,  17 

Oversupply  of  labor  due  to James,  149 

Restriction — 

Advocated Mitchell,  50;  Smith,  221 ;  Sullivan,  355, 361 

Deprecated,  except  of  defectives  and  dependents Schluederberg.  84 

Miners  favored  by James,  149 

Protection  of  native  labor,  chief  object  of Ross,  187 

Trade  unions  favored  by Mitchell,  50 

Violates  the  rights  of  humanity Clark,  335 

Social  conditions,  effect  on Mitchell.  45,46 

Steamship  companies,  misrepresentation  by Mitchell,  50 

Unskilled  laborers,  reduction  of  wages  of ,  by Sullivan,  355 

Voluntary,  injustice  of  restriction Coates,  257 

Wages,  effect  on,  less  than  formerly Clark,  335, 336 

Importation  of  labor: 
Alien  contract  labor — 

Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in Brooks,  158;  Veith,  657 

Colored  laborers  replacing Coates,  249 

Deprecated Schluederberg,  84;  Dalzell,  120;  Davis,  130 

Importation,  recent  compared  with  former Mitchell,  38;  Pearce,  95 

Italians  introduced  into  Mexico Newhouse,  297, 304 

Laws  beneficial Mitchell,  38;  Pearce.  101 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company,employment  by. . 

McKay,  71 
Nonemployment of . .  James,  141;  Newhouse,  297 ;  Wright,  313;  Luther,  652 

Attitude  of  miners  toward McKay,  66 

Colorado Grant,206;  Smitb.,215;  Clark,  328, 329 

Colored  labor — 

Colorado... - Smith, 222 

Deprecated-.. Mitchell, 40;  Coates, 248, 249 

Utah - - - Hammond,  620 

Wages,  effect  on -   '.. Coates,  249 

Evils... Mitchell, 39, 40, 51;  McKay, 71;  Pearce,  100 

Idaho  mines - Sovereign,  407, 408 

Japanese. ...  .. Terhune,  599 

Misrepresentation  by  employers. Mitchell,  40, 51 

Pana  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  52 

Pennsylvania - Schluederberg,  78 

Restriction— 

Constitutional  difficulty  of.. Dalzell,  120 

Importation  from  another  State  or  another  part  of  the  State 

Sullivan,  351,356 

Justified Davis,131 

Strikers  to  replace,  should  be  forbidden Coates,  249;  Clark,  329 
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Utah  mines Allen,  569. 572;  Hammond,  620 

Virden  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  39;  Ross,  179 

Wages,  depressed  by .       Mitchell,  50 

West  Virginia,  coal  mines Stephenson,  23 

Indiana,  arbitration  in  coal  mines Mitchell,  699 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  Combinations,  industrial. ) 

Industrial  co-partnership,  Colorado-.   Coates. 257;  Beaman,266 

Injunctions: 

Blanket  injunctions  issued . Mitchell,  38, 40 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  have  not  employed  against  work- 
men^     ......   .   .   .      . Beaman,265 

Crime .  should  be  issued  to  prevent  meditated  ... ...   Coates.  250 

Not  a  remedy  for Sullivan,  352 

Defended... ..   .'. Beaman,  275, 288, 289 

Deprecated Mitchell,  38-40;  James,  143;  Sullivan,  351, 352 

First  used . .  _  Beaman,  2S8 

Improper  use Mitchell.  38, 40;  Davis,  132;  Beaman,  288, 289 

Injustice  of Pearce,  96;  Ross.  183;  Smith,  2 16;  Clark,  330 

Instances  of . . • .*•../ . . . .      Steplienson.  23; 

Mitchell,  33, 40;  McKay,  66, 67;  Smith,  216:  Sovereign,  409 

Justification  of  use.    Dalzell,  121 

Prohibition  of  meetings,  ineffective Coates,  250 

Waj>e-earners'  liberty  taken  away  by Coates.  250 

Inspection  and  safety  (see  also  Sanitation  and  safety): 

Anthracite  mines Veith,  656 

Character  of.  in  Idaho Burbidge,  459 

Illinois,  system  desc  ribed  Dalzell,  107 

Improvements  in  conditions,  recent Pearce,  91 

Inefficient  inspection..  James,  150;  Lee, 228, 236;  Sullivan. 358;  Sovereign, 411 

Inspectors,  character  of Brooks,  161 ;  Mullins,  174 

Number ... Thomas,  622 

Laws — 

Existing  laws Pearce,  103;  Davis,  137 

England,  coal  mines,  good,  and  well  enforced,  _ . Clark.  327 

Great  Britain,  superiority  of  ..    Mitchell,  56 

Illinois,  character  and  enforcement Ross,  186, 190, 191 

Inspection  laws — 

Utah Thomas,  623;  Callis.  633, 634 

Applies  to  coal  mines  only Allen.  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Hammond,  618 

Commended Hanauer,  611 

Exemption  of  metal  mines Hammond,  622 

JSTeedof,for Thomas, 628;  Callis, 636 

Proposed  for,  defeated  by  mine  owners . 

Thomas.  628, 630;  Callis,  630 

West  Virginia  not  properly  enforced.  -  Stephenson,  28 

Satisfactory...   .   Robinson,  12 

Ohio,  satisfactory  working .  . . Mullins.  174 

Pennsylvania James.  150, 151 ;  Brooks.  163 

Safety  laws,  Colorado Lee,  243; 

Coates,  259;  Clark,  327, 328:  Sullivan,  358:  Doyle,  369 

Companies  generally  go  beyond  requirements  Beaman.  266 

General  regulations,  proposed,  United  Mine  Workers  . .     Mitchell,  31 

Utah,  satisfactory Hammond.  619 

Uniform,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell.  56 

Strike  laws  and  thorough  inspection  advocated  • Dalzell,  114 

Trade  iinions,  influence  in  securing  better  conditions ...  Pearce.  103, 104 

Inspection  of  books,  Illinois,  character  of Ross.  190 

Insurance: 
Accident — 

Benefit  funds,  need  of -     Schluederberg.  88 

Pensions,  old  age.  advocated Mitchell.  50;  Smith.  221 

Sickness,  supported  by  operators  and  miners,  advocated.  _  Mitchell,  50 
Compulsory — 

Abandoned Terhune,595 

Advantages  of Newhouse,  303 

Collection  of  losses  difficult -  Doyle,  368 

772A 40 
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Accident — Continued. 

Compulsory — Continued. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  require  . Beaman,  294 

Liability,  evaded  by  .  Loates,  259 

Metal  mines .     Doyle,368;  Wright, 307;  Chambers,  585 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Newhouse.  298, 303 

Utah,  not  general  in Allen,  572 

Voluntary Terhune,  595;  Hanauer,  608.  609 

Employers,  insurance  by,  Colorado  mines _  ....     Lee,  233 

Fire,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  use Beaman,  265 

Intemperance,  amount  among  miners  discussed Davis,  132, 134 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Freight  rates,  anthracite  coal ..^ Brooks,  156 

Increase  of  power  advocated . . Hill.  385';  Chambers,  590 

Intimidation.     ( See  Labor  organizations. ) 

Intoxication  (see  also  Liquor) ,  anthracite  miners Marcy.  670,  671 

Invention: 

Causes  which  stimulate Terhune,  605 

Industrial  combination  likely  to  retard .. Terhune.  601 

Inventor  rarely  reaps  benefit  of  patent Terhune,  605 

Irish: 

Coal  mines,  Utah Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers.  Salt  Lake  City Terhuue,  595 

Irish- Americans,  metal  mines,  Utah Chambers,  588 

Iron,  former  cost  of,  Biackhawk,  Colo Hih,370 

Iron  industry,  Colorado, chief  competitor,  Alabama ...  Beaman, 291 

Iron  mines,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  location Beaman,  261 

Irrigation: 

Legal  regulation,  Utah Hammond,  619 

Rotation  of  water,  Utah Hammond.  619 

Italians: 

Miners, Colorado Beaman, 271 

Utah Hanauer,  611 ;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  laborers ..   _ , Newhouse,  296, 297 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Colorado Coates,  246 

Japanese,  importation  of.  as  laborers Terhune.  599 

Justi,  Hermann,  arbitration  decision  under  Illinois  agreement Justi,  694, 697 

Knights  of  Labor,  decline  of  strength - ...  Stephenson  ,19; 

Mitchell,  49;  McKay,  58, 59 
Knights  of  Pythias: 

Attitude  of  Mormon  church  toward Callis,  636 

Membership  of  miners Sharp, 640 

Labor  (see  also  Employment;  Hours;  Importation  skilled  labor;  Strikes; 
Wages,  etc.): 

Anthracite  coal  miners,  conditions  generally Mitchell,  700 

Bituminous  coal  miners,  general  conditions  of  labor . .     Mitchell,  699 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Illinois. Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  178 

Combinations,  effect  on Grant,  194, 197, 202, 203, 206;  Coates.  254 

Smelting  precious  metals,  severity  increased Wright,  310, 319 

Troubles  can  not  be  remedied  by  ballot Beaman.  285 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  special  organizations) : 

Anthracite  mines  , James,  138; 

Brooks,  165, 166;  Luther,  646;  Loomis,659;  Veitb.,654;  Marcy.  669 

Approved  _  _ Mullins,  166; 

Grant,  206;  Beaman,  270, 272, 274;  Chambers,  587;  Terhune,  603 

Arbitration,  compulsory  advocated,  Colorado  .  . .. .     .  Smith,  223 

Attitude  toward  employers  formerly  inclined  to  be  overbearing 

Schluederberg,  74 

Benentfunds Mitchell, 31;  Sullivan, 347 

Blacklisting  of  active  workers,  West  Virginia . .  Stephenson,  22 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward Mitchell,  53 

Sineltermen's  Union  would  not  exclude Wright,  318 

United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  32, 53;  Pierce,  101 

Competition  between  workingmen.  elimination  of  principal  object  . . 

Coates,  246 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  desired  by Coates,  24! » 

Conservative  leaders..  -  Beaman. 274. 290 
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Contract,  liberty  of Mitchell,  33; 

Smith,  212;  Beaman,  272, 274, 286-288;  Sullivan.  348, 349 

Controlled  by  small  radical  minority Beaman.  273, 274 

Dismissal  of  members  for  good  reasons .  Sullivan.  350 

Educationalinfluence.  Coates,  251,252;  Wright,  312:  Sullivan,  353;  Callis,  C35; 

Effects,  beneficial,  on  conditions  of  labor. Mitchell,  699; 

Schluederberg,  75, 76;  James,  147, 148, 151 ;  Coates,  246 

On  conditions  of  laborers Clark, 334 

Employers,  attitude  toward _ James,  139;  Mullins,  172 

Blacklisting  of  leaders. .  _ Mitchell,  37;  Davis,  128 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  forbid  joining. . .  Beaman,  294 

Connection  with,  leads  to  threats  of  discharge McKay,  GO;  Coates,  248 

Discharge  for  active  participation .. Stephenson,  22 

National  coal  miners'  organization,  objections  to  dealing  with 

Robinson,  14 

Opposition,  anthracite  coal  district Mitchell,  53 

Preference  for  union  labor .  Robinson,  14 

Right  of  employer  to  employ  whom  he  will Schluederberg,  77 

Smelters'  combination,  refusal  to  recognize Grant,  205-209;  Lee,  243 

Strikes  caused  by  discharge  of  members  . .  Mitchell,  34 

Union  labor _ _  Schluederberg,  75;  Beaman,  263, 265 

United  Mine  Workers,  opposition  of  West  Virginia  employers 

Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Employers,  organizations  of,  conference  with,  desirable  -  Hanauer,  617 

Recognition  ~by,  decreases  violence Coates,  25t),  260 

Desirability  of Justi,  688 

Refusal  to  recognize McKay,  60; 

Newhouse,  295,  297, 303,  305;  Wright,  309, 31 7;  Hill,  373 

Relation  with Schluederberg,  76;  Thomas,  629 

Foreign  laborers,  attitude  of,  toward Mitchell,  51 ;  Coates,  246 

Formation  attempted,  unsuccessful Chambers,  584, 586;  Sharp,  640 

Funds  and  asses  ments — 

Defence  fund,  Illinois  miners'  organization . Ross,  178 

Mode  of  levying,  Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado Coates.  244, 245 

Out-of-work  benefits,  strike  benefits,  funeral  benefits,  universal 

use  of . Coates,  245 

United  Mine  Workers Stephenson.  18;  Mitchell,  31 ;  Pearce,  90 

Government  ownership  advocated  by Coates,  246 

Growth Ross,  180;  Smith, 211 

History  of  organizations Davis,  124 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  on Davis,  137; 

Coates,  246;  Sullivan,  359:  Lucas,  673, 674 

Immigration,  foreign,  opposed Mitchell,  50:  Coates,  258 

Incorporation — 

Approved Davis.  124, 125;  Ross,  180;  Smith,  212; 

Beaman,  273, 274, 286;  Clark,  323;  Sullivan,  347-348 

Deprecated -  Stephenson,  19;  Coates,  245 

Necessary  to  secure  effective  arbitration .   Dalzell,  116, 117 

Objection  of  labor  leaders - .  Beaman,  274, 286 

Western  Federation  of  Miners . Sullivan,  347 

Inspection  and  safety,  influence  in  securing Pearce,  103, 104 

Law  and  order,  preservation  of,  their  first  principle Smith,  211, 212 

Coates,  248 

Legislation.. .j Pearce, 103;  Davis,  137;  Ross,  191;  Coates, 247 

Libraries,  maintained  by Coates,  251, 252 

Machinery,  attitude  toward,  coal  mines Mitchell,  55 

Masons'  union,  members  found  to  be  good  workmen  . .  .Newhouse,  297-303, 305 

Membership,  Federation  of  Labor .. Coates,  244 

Colorado Smith,  211 

Laws  on  prevention  of  coercion  by  employers  proposed  .Mitchell,  49, 56 

United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  81, 32, 48, 53;  McKay,  58 

Metal  mines,  conditions  in Grant,  208;  Chambers,  584. 586 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward Callis,  635, 636 

Necessity  of Mitchell.  46:  Grant,  203;  Coates.  247;  Thomas,  628 

Nonexistence .  Thomas,  623;  Callis.  634;  Sharp,  640 
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Labor  organizations— Continued.  Page. 

Nonunion  labor— 

Attempt  to  bring  into  organization Davis,  125 

Attitude  toward Mitchell,  32, 39:  James,  138;  Mullins,  172;  Ross,  181 

Benefit  by  action  of  union Mitchell,  32 

Dictation  as  to  employing,  unjtistifiable .  Hanauer,  617 

Effect  on '. Smith,  212,  213,223 

Federation  of  Labor.  Colorado,  relation  to Coates,  245 

Injustice  of  compelling  to  join  organization Dalzell,  119 

Interference  with  employment  _ . .  James,  139 

Intimidation  not  resorted  to Mitchell,  32, 39;  Smith,  223 

Leaders  favored  by  employers  to  oppose  union ...  James,  139 

Organized  labor  regarded  as  injuring Mitchell,  34 

Relations  with Stephenson, 20;  Beaman.274;  Clark,  323:  Justi,688 

United  Mine  Workers,  attitude  toward Pearce,  91 ;  Justi,  691 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  relation  to Sullivan,  347-349 

Number  organized,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana.    Clark,  322 

Officers,  Federation  of  Labor .   Coates,  244 

Powers,  United  Mine  Workers. Stephenson,  18 

Opposed -. ...... ...     Sharp, 642 

Organizers,  motives  of,  questioned Chambers,  586 

Politics,  connection  with  unfortunate Lucas,  (575.676 

Public  offices,  representation  in Coates,  251 

Purposes,  United  Mine  Work-ers _ Mitchell,  31 

Reading  rooms  supported  by Coates,  251,252;  Sullivan.  353 

Referendum  vote,  use  of Coates.  245 

Repr,  s-eiitatives  from  deal  with  employers ...  Thomas, 629 

Strikes — 

Agitators,  work  of,  Colorado  - 1 Lee, 230 

Education  of  men  in  the.r  rights,  causes , Coates,  246 

Effect  in  strengthening  organization Dalzell,  108 

Endeavor  to  prevent,  slrike  of  1897 Schluederberg. 78 

Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado,  relation  to  . Coates.  244,  245 

Inauguration  through  desire  to  show  authority McKay,  65 

Influence  in  maintaining  order  and  reason  . James.  140 

Leaders  generally  opposed  to Coates.  26  ),  261 

Methods  of  declaring Smith  214 

Tendency  to  reduce Stephenson,  21;  Schluederberg,  76;  Coates.  245 

Trusts,  character  of_ Beaman .  2^2 

Trade  unions,  not  similar  to McKay,  62. 63 

United  Mine  Workers,  result  of  work Lucas.  673,  674 

Unskilled  labor McKay,63;  Smith, 213 

Utah Allen, 569;  Terhune,  596;  Hammond, 620 

Wages- 
Equalization  between  workers ._  Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell. 34;  Mullins,  117 

Influence  on Stephenson. 27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKay,  69;  Davis,  134:  Brooks,  KiO:  Ross. 
165;  Grant.  201;  Coates,  246. 252;  Allen,  577;  Callis,  (535 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah  not  due  to Chambers.  586; 

Terhune.  604 

Metal  mines,  Colorado. ... Sullivan.  :'47, 353 

United  Mine  Workers Lucas.  673, 674 

Maintenance  of..--.. Clark,  326;  Hill,  373 

Reduction  voluntarily Stephenson, 21 

Scale  regarded  as  minimum .  Coates.  251 

Walking  de  egates,  bad  influence  of Hanauer,  609 

West  Virginia -. -  -  -  Lucas,  676 

West  Virginia  miners'  organization,  fraudulent  character.   ..  Stephenson,  20 

Land  tenures,  anthracite  coal Loomis.  659, 662, 663;  Marcy.  665, 667 

Lead: 

Output,  possibility  of  control  Grant,  197 

Prices,  effect  of  smelter  combination ..  Grant,  1H6, 199 

Increase  of ,  effect  on  mining Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  606 

Smelter  workmen,  injurious  effect  on Wright.  307. 308: 

Hill,  371, 377;  Terhune,  5(.)2.  5!)4 

Smelting,  importance  in Lee.  239, 2-10 

Sources  of  ore  smelted .  .  _  Newhouse.  295;  Burbidge.  459 

Leadville,  Colo.,  strike  at,  described -....  Lee.  22!) 
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Legislation  (see  also  special  topics): 

Corporations'  interference  with Beaman,  286 

Effects  beneficial Pearce,  103, 104;  Brooks,  163, 165 

Idaho,  referred  to  . . ...  Burbidge,  459-461 

Labor,  small  value  of    ... Coates,  247;  Clark,  334;  Sullivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  influence  in  securing Ross,  191 

Miners  and  miners'  organizations,  influence  in  securing Pearce,  103 

Proposed,  discussed. Schluederberg,  88, 89 

Conference  of  operators  and  miners  regarding,  Illinois-  Dalzell,  107 

Proper  laws  would  benefit  employers. Schluedevberg.  89 

Satisfactory  working ... .   _ Davis,  136, 13 i;  Mullins,  174 

Screening  of  coal,  laws  unenforced,  West  Virginia  .   ....   Robinson,  6, 13 

Uniform- 
Desirability  _ ....  Schluederberg.  88;  Mullins,  175 

Employer's  liability .      ....   _. Ross!  189 

Inspection  and  safety,  advocated. ..  Stephenson, 29;  Mitchell, 56 

Possibility  and  advantages  _ Brooks.  Ki4. 165 

Workmen,  general  tendency  favorable  to • . . .       ...  YvT right,  313 

Legislatures,  weakness  of,  through  arbitrary  action  of  the  courts. _  Sullivan,  354 

Libraries: 

Anthracite  miners Veith,  658 

Colorado  mining  towns Lee,  235:  Sullivan,  356 

Desirability        .     Dalzell,  123 

Labor  organizations,  maintained  by Coates,  251, 252 

Utah  mining  camps  ..    ...  Terhune,  596:  Hanauer,  611;  Callis,  631 

Lien,  mechanic's,  wages  should  be  first  lien  on  property  . . .  Sullivan,  356 

Liquor: 

Anthracite  miners,  use  of Marcy,  670, 671 

Decreased  use  of,  Utah Hanauer,  607 

Effect  on  owning  homes,  coal  miners,  Utah .   Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workmen's  health  does  not  permit  much  indulgence.  ..  r .  Wright,  312 

Traffic  in,  effect  on  miners  injurious Beaman,  276;  Hanauer,  611 

Prohibition  at  or  near  mines,  advocated Beaman,  277 

Literature: 

Cheap,  beneficial  effects  of Terhune,  592 

Increased  amount  of,  coal  miners.  Utah Callis,  631 

Scarcity  of,  in  mining  camps,  reasons Terhune,  596 

Machinery: 

Advantages Robinson, 9, 10;  Dalzell,  114 

Anthracite  mines James,  150;  Brooks.  164:  Luther,  651 

Bituminous  coal  mines,  employment  of Justi,  684 

Character  of Mullins,  177 

Child  labor,  increased  by Coates,  253 

Cost  of  production,  relative Schluederberg,  87 

Displacement  of  labor  by. Mitchell,  55;  Schluederberg.  87.  Pearce,  102; 

Davis,  136;  Wright,  3 1 4;  Clark,  333;  Sullivan,  354;  Terhune,  605 

Effects,  general .  Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  54, 56;  Ross,  186, 189; 

Wright,  314;  Clark,  332;  Hill,  375;  Allen,  575, 576 

Employment  of Schluederberg,  87;  Beaman,  266:  Thomas,  626 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  lost  by  shorter  operation Scbluederberg,  82 

Improvement  of  use  under  certain  conditions Dalzell,  114 

Metal-mining,  effects  on  employment  _ . Grant,  198; 

Lee,  241;  Burbidge.  458:  Allen,  575;  Chambers,  580 

Profits  and  prices,  effects  on Davis,  136;  Wright,  314 

Savings  by  use  of Mullins,  177 

Slack  mined  by  means  of -  -   Schluederberg,  86;  Clark,  332 

Smelting  and  metal  mining,  effects  of.  favorable. .  Hill,  374, 375;  Hanauer,  616 

Little  recently  introduced ..   *....  Wright,  314 

Standard  Oil  Company,  no  obstacle  to  purchase  by  independent  com- 
panies   - - Johnston,  343 

Strikes,  cause  of ..  ...   - -.  Coates. 246 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward - Mitch«ll,  55 

Wages,  effect  on Mitchell.  54.55;  Ross.  186, 189 

Manual  training1  schools: 

Agricultural  College,  Utah,  capacity  taxed Hammond,  620 

Beneficial  effects  of Wright,  315. 316 

Manufacturing,  coal,  kinds  used  in  . - .  Lucas,  672, 673 
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Marital  conditions.     (See  Social  conditions.) 

Markets: 

Anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  effect  of  competition  ..  ........  Brooks,  154 

Effect  of  freight  rates  ____  ........................  _____  .....  Brooks,  163 

Railway  companies,  control  by  ____  ________  ..............  Brooks.  1.  02-156 

Colorado...  .....     ..  .....  ____  ..................  ______  .....  ...  Beaman,  266 

Ohio  ________  .....  ...  ..............   .  .........................  ..  Mullins,  169 

Transportation,  equality  of  facilities  desirable  _____  ........  _____  Mullins,  172 

Utah  _____  ......  .  ................  ________  .....  _____  Thomas.  623:  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia,  necessity  of  extending  trade  unions  to  .......  ____  Mullins,  177 

Measurements  of  coal.     (See  Wages.  ) 

Mechanic's  lien,  wages  should  be  first  lien  on  property  ______  _____     Sullivan.  356 

Metal  mining-: 

Capital,  increase  of,  Utah  _______________________  .....  ______   .  Chambers,  580 

Closing  of  _______________________  ............  ______  Grant,  194;  Burbidge,  441 

Combination  smelters  ......  -.  ......  .  .......  ___  ..............  .  .  .   Lee,  238 

Concentration  of  ores,  effects,  Colorado  ........  _____  .......  ____  Hill.  3^0,  381 

Consolidation  in,  beneficial  effects  ...  ...........  .  .  _____  .....  .  .  Burbidge,  457 

Impossibility  of  ______  .....  __________  .........  .  .  ...........  ...  Grant,  195 

Cost  of  production,  decrease  __________  ......  _________  ......  .,  Grant,  194,  198 

Earnings  of  capital  in  .......  -  ...................................  Smith.  224: 

Hill,  370,  380;  Allen,  568,  569;  Terhune,590;  Hanauer,  606,  608 
Employment,  competition  in  ________  ............  ...  .........  .  .    ...  Grant.  l'J7 

Hours  of  labor  .....  _______________  ..............  .  Beaman.  281;  Sullivan,  347 

Improvements  in  methods  and  machinery,  recent  ____________  Grant,  192,  194: 

Lee,  241;  Burbidge,  458;  Allen,  568 
Investment,  comparative  safety  of  .............  .  .....  __________  Terhune,  597 

Ores.     (See  Ores.) 

Organized  labor,  condition  of  ..........  .  ........  .  Grant,  208;  Smith,  211,  212 

Productive  capacity  and  consumption  of  product,  discussed  _______  Grant,  198 

Prosperity  of  business  _____  .....  ___________________________________  Lee,  242; 

Chambers,  580,  584;  Terhune,  590;  Hanauer,  606 
Taxation  of  ........  _____  ..........  ...  ........  ____  Smith,  224:  Burbidge.  440 

Wages  in,  Colorado  ..............................  ___________  Smith,  216,  223 

Mexicans,  smelter  workers,  preferable  to  Italians  _______________  Newhouse,  297 

Miners'  trains,  anthracite  mining  .........  ________________  .........  Luther,  648 

Mining  lands,  tenure  of,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ........  Beaman,  265 

Mitchell,  John: 

Arbitration  of  disputes  by  .............  _____________  ..........  Justi,  680,  681 

Decision  regarding  Illinois  agreement.  .....................  ...  Justi,  694-697 

Monopoly,  modifies  effect  of  supply  or  demand  on  price.  .  .......  _  _  Johnston.  345 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  and  other  societies  . 

Callis,  635,  636 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  favored  by  .  ..........  _______________  Callis,  636 

Number  of  members  in  mines,  very  small  _________  .....  __________  Callis.  636 

Municipal  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership.) 

National  Civic  Federation,  arbitration  conferences  .............  -  _   .'.  Justi,  687 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company: 

Demoralization  of  coal  trade  by  .  .  ________  ............  .  .....  .  .  McKay.  60.  61 

Labor  organizations,  refusal  to  recognize  ...  ............  .......  ...   McKay,  60 

Strike  caused  by  action  of  ......  ..  .........  .  .....  ___________  ____  Mullins,  173 

Union  rates,  refusal  to  maintain  ...  ...............  .  ............  McKay,  60,  61 

Newspapers,  increased  use  of,  coal  miners,  Utah  _____  .......  _________  Callis,  631 

Numbering  of  workmen,  necessity  of  ________  .......  .  .........  ____  Beaman,  265 

Officers,  public,  representatives  of  organized  labor  ________  •_  .....  ____  Coates,  251 

Ohio  mining  conditions  ........  .  ............  .  ..........................  166-178 

Oil.     (See  Petroleum;  Standard  Oil  Co.) 

Oregon,  scarcity  of  labor  in  ___________  ...................  .  .  _______  Terhune.  599 

Ores: 

Combinations  of  metals  in  .......  _____  .....  _  .............  .  ..  Wright,  310.  311 

Free-milling  ores  not  smelted  _____  .......................  .  ......     Wright.  310 

Freight  rates  ......................  .  .............  .  ..........  .  .  Hanauer.  612 

Low-grade,  cause  low  wages  .....   .  .  ......  ...  .................  Hanauer.  608 

Profitable  only  because  worked  on  large  scale  ..............  Hanauer.  606 

Methods  of  treatment-  .  ..........  ____  ................  ____  Allen.  568,  576.  579 

Reduction  of  _____  ...................  .....  ....  Hill,  370,  379-381  :  Allen  568 

Transportation,  only  high-grade  ores  can  bear  ____  .............  Hanauer;  614 
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Overton,  Colorado,  depopulation  through  Standard  Oil  combination 

Coates, 256;  Johnston, 340;  Hill, 387 
Patents: 

Effects  discussed ., Terhune,  605 

Term  should  be  lessened. Terhune.  605 

Payment  of  wages  (see  also  Sliding  scale): 

Cash,  advocated Mitchell;  31 ;  McKay,  67 

Meaning  of  term Schluederberg,  79 

Reduction  of  rates  proposed  as  condition  of .  McKay,  61 

Intervals  of — 

Bimonthly Schluederberg.  79 

Biweekly. Stephenson, 23, 25;  Dalzell,  109;  Coates, 250 

Frequent,  advantages  of Smith,  216 

Monthly- 
Anthracite  mines James,  148.  Loomis,  664 

Colorado  mines Lee,  232;  Beaman,262 

Evils  of Mitchell, 41;  Coates,2,jO 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  409;  Buvbidge,  460 

Preference,  reasons  for Brooks,  108 

Utah Allen,  569;  Terhune.  594:  Sharp,  643 

West  Virginia Robinson,  17 

Pay  day,  coal  mines,  idleness  and  dissipation  accompanying.  Beaman.  276 
Semimonthly — 

Advocated Davis,  132;  Clark,  330;  Callis.633 

Capital  required  increased  by Beaman,  276, 289, 290 

Condemned ...  Beaman,  275, 276 

Employees,  effects'  on Mullins,  167;  Beaman,  276, 289 

Ohio,  general  adoption Mullins,  175 

Pennsylvania,  impossibility  of  enforcing  law James,  143 , 

Prevalence  of Mitchell,  41 

West  Virginia _ Stephenson,  23 

Weekly- 
Adjustment  to  operators Dalzell,  107. 109 

Advantages  of Ross,  183;  Sovereign,  409 

Advocated... Mitchell,  31. 41; 

Pearce,96;  Coates,  250;  Clark.  330;  Sullivan,  352 

Cash  purchases  enabled  by Mitchell,  41;  Davis,  132; 

Demand  of,  reasons  for Dalzell,  109 

Illinois  law,  unconstitutional Dalzell, 107;  Ross, 183, 184 

Law  condemned Beaman, 275, 276 

Scrip Coates,  250, 251 ;  Beaman,  262, 269, 276;  Hammond,  620 

Store  orders Robinson,  16;  Beaman,  262;  Allen,  570, 578;  Terhune,  594 

Peace,  universal,  economic  effects  of Beaman,  282 

Petroleum: 

Crude-oil  producers,  how  affected  by  Standard  Oil  Company. . .  Johnston,  340 

Date  of  discovery  in  Colorado Johnston,  338 

Pipe  line,  Florence  to  Overton,  Colo.,  abandoned  through  Standard 

combination .-.  Johnston, 340 

Price,  influences  affecting .Coates,  256;  Hill,  386;  Johnston,  345 

Refined,  retail Johnston,  346;  Sullivan,  363 

Production,  quality  and  market Jonnston,  340, 346;  Hill,  375 

Refining  companies  existing  in  Colorado Johnston,  346 

Refining  industry,  organization  of,  in  Colorado Johnston,  338, 339 

Prosperous. -   Johnston, 338 

Wages,  number  of  employees,  no  recent  changes  in Johnston,  340, 346 

Philadelphia  Smelting-  and  Refining  Company: 

Organization,  capitalization,  ownership,  volume  of  business 

Newhouse,  294, 298, 299, 304, 305 

Proportion  of  men  in  smelters' union Wright,  317 

Picketing: 

Deprecated. Dalzell,  120 

Employment  of... , -- --  McKay,  66 

Justification. Davis,  128 

Method Davis,  128;  Smith,  214 

Violations,  occasional  tendency  toward Davis,  128 

Piecework,     ( See  Contract  mining. ) 
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Pinkerton  men: 

Laws  restricting  employment,  advocated  by  United  Mine  Workers.. 

Mitchell,  81 

Riots  precipitated  by  interference Mitchell,  39 

Pipe  lines,  petroleum,  Colorado Johnston,  340 

Politics,  labor  organizations,  participation  in,  unfortunate Lucas,  675, 676 

Population: 

Congestion  of,  result  of  industrial  combinations.  Hill.  374;  Chambers,  583,  584 

Social  injxiry -   . . Johnston,  344;  Chambers,  583 

Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  freight  rebates  received  by  president 

Doyle,  365, 366 

Portland  mine,  importance  of - D>yle,364 

Postal  facilities,  mining  camps,  poor Terhune,  596 

Postal  savings  banks,  advocated . .. Sullivan,  363 

Powder: 

Amount  ufed - - James,  142 

Cost  of ---  Brooks,  160;  Clark, 336;  Justi,691 

Profits  of  coal  mining  companies  by  furnishing  to  men . .  Clark.  336, 337 

Sale  to  miners  by  employ eis,  anthracite  mines. , .  Loomis,  661, 663;  Marcy,  670 
Precious-metal  mining.     (See  Metal  mining.) 
Prices : 

Agreement  of  employers  to  maintain Dalzell,  119, 122 

Anthracite  coal — 

Competition  with  bituminous,  effect  of Brooks,  154 

Division  between  opeiators  and  railways,  unfairness  of Broods,  164 

Fixed  by  Operators'  Association James,  147 

Railway  companies,  control  by  ...   : Brooks,  152, 154, 156 

Coal,  Colorado Clark,  331,332;  Sullivan,  363 

Ohio Mullins.  168 

Utah Thomas,  623,624;  Callis,  637;  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  24 

Combinations  necessary  to  secure  reasonable SchJuederberg,  77 

Tends  to  raise Hill,  373 

Competition,  only  means  of  restraining Hill ,  372 

Copper,  increase  of Hanauer,  606 

Cutting  of,  to  kill  competition  should  be  forbidden Chambers,  590 

By  Standard  Oil  Company Hill,  376 

Exorbitant,  concealed  by  overcapitalization Allen.  579 

Iron  .... . . Hill,  370 

Lead  ..   ... . .   Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  606 

Machinery,  effect  on. Davis,  136;  Hill, 374,375 

Monopoly  modifies  effects  of  supply  and  demand J ohnston,  345 

Petroleum  influences  effected Johnston,  345 

Retail,  Colorado.     Sullivan,  363;  Hill,  386 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado  .' Johnston,  339. 341 ;  Hill,  386 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize McKay,  61,  62, 73 

Precious  metals,  effect  on  smelters .    .   .  _     Hill  375 

Retail,  recent  changes  in... Newhouse,  296 

Screenings  .  - McKay.  70 

Smelters'  combination,  controlled  by Grant,  196. 199 

Production: 

Anthracite  coal,  excess  of  capacity  over  consumption Brooks,  153 

Output.. James,   147;  Brooks,  164 

Railways,  control  by Brooks, 152.  153,155 

Closing  of  mines,  coal,  cause  _ Robinson,     7 

Precious  metals,    mines,  Idaho Burbidge,  441 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman.  267 

Combination  necessary  to  control Schluederl  'erg  77 

Copper Hill,  375 

Cost  of  (see  Cost  of  production) . 

Demand,  variations 

Robinson,  12:  McKay,  163;  Dalzell,  122;   Beaman.  269;  Sharp,  643 

Dismantling  of  plants Hanauer,  613,  615 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado. - Coates,  256;  Johnston.  340, 343 

Smelter  trust   - -  Chambers,  589;  Hanauer,  601 

Eight  hour  day,  effect  on ..   ... Davis,  135: 

Mullins,171;  Grant,  209, 210;  Sullivan,  354;  Hill,  378 
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Exhaustion  of  coal  deposits,  possibility  of Schluederberg.  82 

Illinois,  area  of  coal  land Dalzell,  106 

Output — 

Comparative,  for  different  years Davis,  127 

Eighth-hour  day,  influence  of _ Mullins,  171 

Limitation  of McKay,  64;  James,  147,  Mu  lins,  172 

Smelters'  combination  control ......  Grant,  199 

Overproduction — 

Coal  mines .    ..   Schluederberg, 76 

Due  to  ease  of  opening  mines  and  supposed  high  profits    Schluederberg,  87 

Employment,  irregularity  of,  caused  by    Smith,  220 

Underlying  cause  of  strikes    .....    .. Pearce,  91,92 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators,  injurious Schluederberg,  84, 85 

Precious  metal  mines,  closing  of _  _  Grant,  194 

Product  per  man  per  day  Thomas,  628 

Productive  capacity — 

Amount  of,  bituminous  and  anthracite Davis,  126 

Excessive,  coal  mines I Robinson,  10; 

McKay.  6 1,62,  70:  James.  149;  Brooks,  153, 161;  Mullins.  168;  Ross,  189 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of Dalzell,  110;  Hill,  381 

Precious  metal  mines ... Grant,  198 

Silver,  decreased  by  demonetization  of . Terhune,  604 

Slack,  how  mined  and  sold,  formerly  wasted . . .  Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes,  diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets  by Davis,  1 27 

Utah Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia  Robinson.  5-11 

Profit  sharing: 

Advocated.   .. ...  Robinson.  17 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company Robinson,  17;  Stephenson,  28 

Public  libraries.     (See  Libraries.) 

Public  office,  workingmen  in .   .   Callis, 630, 682, 634 

Public  ownership: 

Advocated .-. Coates,  255 

Of  industry — 

Advocated Clark,  330 

Industrial  combination  leads  to Allen,  574, 575 

Irregularity  of  employment,  diminished  by. Sullivan,  354 

Most  desirable  form  of  cooperation  .   .     Coates,  255;  Sullivan,  355, 362, 363 
Noninterest-bearing  warrants  should  be  issued  to  pay  wages.  Sullivan,  360 

Organized  labor,  desired  by . . .   Coates,  246 

Production  cheapened  because  of  diminution  of  profits  . .  _  Clark,  330, 331 

Railroads ...   Terhune,598;  Callis, 635 

Strikes,  only  complete  remedy  for Coates,  246 

Should  follow  refusal  of  employer  to  obey  decision  of  arbitrators .  _ 

Sullivan,  351 

Telegraphs,  approved _. Callis, 635 

Public  schools.     (See  Schools.) 

Public  works,  8-hour  day,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hamn  o  id,  618 

Publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of  books,  Illinois Koss,  190 

Quasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 385 

Railroads: 

Anthracite  coal — 

Apportionment  of  traffic  to  companies Brooks,  152, 153 

Cars,  refiisal  to  furnish,  for  independent  shipments Brooks,  1 54, 156 

Distribution  to  operators Marcy,  667 

Combination  of  roads James,  150 

Competition,  methods  of .   _ . , _ .  Brooks,  156 

Output,  control  by. _  Brooks.  152.  153 

Prices,  control  by - Brooks.  152 

Relations  to  mining James,  150; 

Brooks.  157:  Loomis,  659-664;  Marcy,  664-667, 670 

Cars,  discriminations  in  furnishing Brooks,  154. 156;  Mullins,  171 

Shortage,  coal  mining Robinson.  1 1 

Freight  rates.     (See  fi'reiy/it  rates.) 

Government  ownership  approved Callis.  635 

Ownership  of  coal  mines         Robinson,  6;  Mullins,  170;  Justi,  683 

Purchase  of  coal  from  operators -  -- Stephenson,  21 
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Relation  with  coal-inining  companies Thomas,  624;  Callis,  630;  Sharp,  643 

Kight  of  way,  forcible  seizure  of Doyle,  365, 369 

Standard  Oil  Company,  power  of,  over ._.     Hill,  376,  386 

Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  property,  production  and  ownership . . 

Luther,  644,  643 
Reading  rooms: 

Maintained  by  labor  organizations Coates,  251,  252;  Sullivan.  353 

Mining  towns,  Colorado. - Sullivan,  356 

Rebates.     (See  Freight  rates,  discriminations  betu'een  persons.) 

Receivers,  failure  of,  to  pay  wages...   . Sullivan,  352,  356,  360 

Recreation,  value  of  labor  increased  by - Terhune,  592 

Referendum  vote,  use  in  labor  organizations Coates.  245 

Rent.     (See  Company  tenements;  Cost  of  living.) 

Roads,  convict  labor,  shou!  d  be  employed  on , Clark,  336 

Run-of-mine  system.     (See  Screening  of  coal.) 
Safety  and  sanitation  (see  also  Inspection  and  safety): 
Arsenic — 

Amount  in  Utah  ores .   ..  Terhune,  593,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men Terhune,  592 

Removal  from  ore 1 Terhune,  594 

Asthma  and  other  lung  diseases Davis,  130 

Blasting,  effects  on  air  of  mines Sullivan,  358,  359 

Certificates  of  experienced  workmen Veith,  655 

Gases Beaman,  280;  Veith,  655 

Healthfulness  of  employment  in  coal  mining. .  Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  280 

Electricity,  unsafe. Sullivan.  356,  357 

Fire  damp,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Hoists — 

Cages  should  be  inclosed Sullivan,  357 

Depth  of,  should  be  limited Sullivan,  357 

Electric,  unsafe  character  of . .  Sullivan,  357 

Safety  catches,  few  accidents  for  lack  of Sullivan,  357 

Illinois  agreement  regarding  precautions  of  miners Justi,  693 

Improvement  in  conditions Schluederberg,  83;  Davis,  137 

Safety  lamps, injury  to  eyes Davis,  130 

Sanitary  conditions — 

Smelting  precious  metals — 

Argo  smelter,  excellent Hill, 371,376 

Improvement  of Newhouse,  301 ;  Terhune.  591 , 592, 594 

Injurious  effect  on  health  of  workmen  . .  Wright,  306-309; 

Hill,  371, 377;  Terhune,  592, 594 

Lead  and  copper  works,  compared Hill ,  37 1 , 376, 377 

Smoke-consuming  device,  use  and  effectiveness Lucas,  673 

Sulphur,  amount  in  Utah  ore .-.  Terhune,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men    Terhune,  592, 594 

Timbering. insufficient,  Colorado ...  Sullivan, 358 

Unsatisfactory  conditions Mitchell,  56;  Davis,  130 

Ventilation — 

Artificial  need  of,  in  smelters Wright,  315 

Improved  conditions. Davis,  137;  Brooks,  163 

Insufficient,  coal  mines Stephenson,  28; 

Mitchell,  56;  James,  150, 151;  Clark,  324 

Metal  mines,  Colorado,  method  employed Sullivan,  357, 358;  Allen,  576 

Pneumatic  drills  contribute  to Callis,  637 

Powder  smoke  necessitates - Sullivan,  358, 359 

Utah Allen,  576;  Thomas,  623 ;  Callis,  633. 634, 637 

Wet  mines,  increased  cost  for  clothing  in Allen,  570 

Salaries: 

Corporation  officials',  must  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  service.  Terhune,  593 

May  be  reduced  by  universal  education . , Terhune,  593 

Saloons  (see  also  Liquor),  mining  companies  sometimes  operate.  West 

Virginia Stephenson,  26 

Savings  banks: 

Number  small  in  Colorado. Beaman.  270 

Postal,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Scandinavians: 

Miners,  Utah , ..  Allen.  572;  Chambers,  588 ;  Hanauer ,  611 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver. Wright, 313 
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1'age: 

Schoolbooks,  not  free  in  Denver  _... Wright, 808 

Schools: 

Anthracite  region Luther,  652, 656, 657 

Benefic  al  effects Pearce,  101;  Wright.  316; 

Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  592, 593;  Hanauer.  <>07,  Thomas,  626 

Children  of  miners  and  smelters  generally  attend.   Hill,  377;  A.len,  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  592;  Hammond,  621;  Thomas,  626 
Character  of — 

Colorado. Smith,  222;  Lee,  235;  Coates,  258 

Beaman,  270, 278, 279;  Wright,  315;  Clark,  336;  hill,  377 

Idaho -  - Sovereign,  410 

Illinois Ross,188 

Pennsylvania James,  149;  Brooks,  162;  Newhouse,  298 

Utah          ... ...  Terhune, 592;  Hanauer, 611;  Hammond, 621 

Contributions  of  mining  company,  Utah . Hanauer,  611 

Crowding  of  children  should  be  diminished Suldvan,  355 

Democratic  tendency  of Wright, 316;  Hammond, 621 

Durat  on,  5  months/insufficient,  West  Virginia Step     nson,  29 

Expenditure  lor,  Utah  "    ... Hammond,  621 

Facilities  discussed          ..     Mitchell,  53;  McKay,  72;  Davis,  134;  Sunivan,353 
Night  schools  advocated  Stephenson,29;  Mitchell,  53;  Pearce,  101, 102 

Manual  training,  Agricultural  College,  Utah Hammond,  620 

Beneficial  effects  of  ... Wright,  3 15, 316 

Scotchmen,  miners,  Utah Allen,  572 

Screening-  of  coal: 

Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in James,  144 

Difficulties  due  to  getting  out  of  order,  etc _  . . Pearce,  92 

Incentive  to  careful  work.    Schluederb.rg,  86 

Introduction  of  system,  described . . . .  Schluederberg,  85 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Laws — 

Antiscreen  law,  attempt  t:>  obtain,  Colorado ..  Clark,  334 

Interference  by  legislation  injurious Schluederberg,  83, 85 

Prohibiting  screening  before  weighing  advocated Stephenson,  29, 30 

Un constitutionality.         Mitchell,  48, 49; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederberg,  83;  Pearce,  94;  Ualzell,  108 

Utah,  no  laws Hammond,  620;  Thomas,  624 

West  Virginia,  unenforced Robinson,  6, 13;  Stephenson,  28 

Necessary  in  order  to  market  coal Schluederberg,  83 

Prices,  screened  and  unscreened  coal Robinson,  18;  Stephenson,  30; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederberg,  85;  Pearce,  92,98;  Mullins,  176, 177;  Clark,  331 

Proportion  of  coal  passing  through. McKay,  70; 

Pearce.  92;  Beaman,  292;  Clark,  330, 332 
Run-of-mine  system — 

Advantages  of Davis,  135;  Ross,  181;  Justi,681 

Carelessness  of  miners  under _.  Schluederberg, 83, 85: 

Pearce,  93;  Dalzell,  115;  Mullins,  175 

Equalization  of  wages  by ---  Mitchell, 34 

Illinois,  agreement  regarding Justi,691,693 

Methods  of  adoption,  working Dalzell,  109 

Incentive  to  employ  skilled  workmen Mitchell,  34 

Slack  increased  where  employed    Schluedei  berg,  83, 85 

Screens,  description  of Robinson,  13;  McKay,  70;  Clark,  324, 330-332 

Sizes  used..  Robinson,  14, 15;  Schluederberg,  83;  Mullins,  175;  Clark, 324 

Slack  proportion  of,  Utah Calis,  637;  Schluederberg,  83, 85;  Thomas,  629 

Value  of Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes  and  other  difficulties  caused  by McKay,  64, 68;  Muilins,  176 

Utah,  employment  of Thomas,  624 

Wages,  reduction  of,  where  coal  is  not  screened Stephenson,  30 

Regulated  to  conform  to  proportion  of  screenings . .  Dalzell,  115; . 

Mullins,  175, 176 

Shafts,  sinking  of,  difficulty,  high-paid  work. '. Chambers,  584 

Silver  (see  also  Metal  mining)  : 
Demonetization  of — 

Effe.  t  on  mining Chambers,  580, 581, 588;  Terhune,  604 

Lessened  proportional  production  .  Terhune,  604 

Profits  of  mining  greater - .   Hanauer,  616 

Wages  depressed  by .... -  Terhune, 604 
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Price,  eif  ect  of  smelter  combination Grant,  196, 199 

Single  location  system,  advantages Terhuue,  602, 603 

Skilled  labor  (see  also  Unskilled  tabor): 

Degree  of  experience  required  in  coal  mining _  _ .    Dalzell,  123 

Examination  for  entrance  to  mines,  advocated Pearce,  100 

Foreign  born  inferior  for  s.dlled  work,  smelters  Hill,  377 

Machinery,  displaced  by    '.'..    ....    ...  Mitchell, 55 

Quality  of  coal,  influence  upon Pearce  93,94 

Slack: 

Caused  by  exposure Callis,  631 

Increased  by  machinery __ .  Clark,  332 

Use  of Beaman,  ^64, 293 

Wasted,  formerly ...     Schluederberg,  86 

Sliding  Scale: 

Discussed _. . Cham  ers,  581,582 

Advocated Smith,  216 

Anthracite  mining Davis,  133;  Luther,  646-648;  Mitcnell,  700 

Abuse  of  system .  James.  146 

Beneficial  effects. --. .-'. ...-  Brooks,  166 

Colorado Coates  2 •>.), 251 

Impracticable  in  coal  mining Dalzell,  121 

Metal  mines.  Idaho . Hanauer,  608 

Minimum  wage,  advantage  in  connection  with ...  Mitcin  11, 41 ; 

Pearce,  9i:  Ross,  184 

Utah.. Allen, 570;  Thomas, 627:  Calis,633 

Smelter  combination : 

Benefits  of  consolidation  not  likely  to  be  shared  with  laborers Coates,  260 

Closing  of  plants,  effect ....   "..   Grant,  200. 2i>  1,20;.  204: 

Lee.  238, 239;  Chambers,  589  ;  Terhune,601;  Hanauer  <>  3,615 
Competition .  excessive,  before  formation  . . Grant,  11)4 

Possibility  of Hanauer  r.i  ,615 

Competitors     ... ...._...  Coates,253;  t)anauer,614 

Economies  secured  by  _ Grant, 196;  Lee,  239, 240;  Hanauer  oi;>,615 

Effects  discussed Newhouse,  304  ;  Hanauer  612-615 

Eight-hour  law. evasion  of Coates  2 17,  J53 

Em  >loyees  eff  ec-ts  on.. -  Chambers,  582  ;  Hanauer,613 

Hanauer  sme.ter,  cost  of Hanauer.  613, 614 

Employees, number  of ...  . , Hananer, 613 

Injurious  power Chambers,  583  ;  Hanauer,  612-615 

Labor,  displacement  by,  slight  .  - Grant,  199 

'    Position  of  employers,  strengthened  by  combination Grant.  202 

Location  of  plants  effect  upon... Grant, 203 

Ore,  no  effect  on  prices     - - Grant,  197 

Ore  producers,  effect  on,  advantageous Lee,  23s),  240 

Organisation,  causes  of  . .  Grant,  194, 197, 198, 202  ;  Lee,  239  ;  Terhune,  600, 601 

Date  of ...  : Wright, 305 

Organized  labor,  attitude  toward . Grant.  .'05-209 

Output,  control  of..    ._.„.__ Grant,  199 

Overcapitalization  of -     Chambers,  589 

Plants,  could  be  duplicated  for  one-fourth  of  capital Terhune,  609 

List  of Hanauer,  614 

Purchase  of • _„ Grant,  202 

Prices,  control  by  regulating  supply , Grant,  199 

Increase  to  consumer  possible .-     Grant,  195 

Salt  Lake  City,  smelter  closed  near.   ... ..-  Allen, 574 

Smel  ers,  independent,  character  and  importance  of  _ Lee,  239 

Number  of,  in  combination  and  outside . .  Grant.  2;>o.  202 

Owned  by  combination Coates,  253, 254:  Allen,  574 

Smelters  union — 

Attitude  toward Wright, 309, 317 

Proportion  of  men  in Wright,  306,317 

Stock,  value  of t__ Hanauer. 614 

Strike,  cause  and  history  . Grant,  204-210:  Lee,  243;  Coates,  247, 253 

1899,  competitors  not  involved Coates.  253, 254 

Utah  mines,  no  in  ury  thus  far  to Cham  hers,  683 

Valuation  of  plants,  based  on  earnings Hanauer,  614 

Compensation  for  going  out  of  business Hanauer,  614 

Workmen,  number  in  Pueblo Coates.  254 
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Smeltermen's  union,  age  and  membership Wright,  306-812. 317 

Smelting: 

Charges  based  on  what  the  ore  will  bear .. .    . Newhouse.  295;  Hill.  370 

Colorado,  prosperity  indicates  general  prosperity  of  State Newhouse,  298 

Conditions  limit  location  of  plants .  - .. . . .  Terhune,  601 

Confined  to  the  more  refractory  ores Wright,  310 

Cost  of  material,  reduction  in  Colorado Hill,  370 

Departments  of  smelting  labor.. .   ...   ... Wright,  308 

Discriminations  between  ore  producers  possible Chambers,  583 

Eight-hour  law,  contested  by  employers,  Utah. Hammond, 618 

Furnace  work  not  continuous  through  day  .. Newhouse,  297 

Improvement  or  methods  . ....  Newhouse,  298 

Increase  of  local  smelters Hill,  382 

Increase  of  output  p^r  man .   .    .  ... Wright.  3 10, 319 

Labor,  occasional  scarcity  of,  during  the  heated  season Wr  ght,  313 

Seventy  of.  increased. Wright.  •>  10,319 

Lead,  importance  in  and  control  of Lee,  239, 240 

Ores,  shipment  from  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune.  G01 

Plants, cost  of  reduced ...    Hanauer. 614 

Profits  increased Hill,  378 

Rebates  paid  by  smelting  companies ...  Doyle. 367, 368 

Relation  to  mining  industry Newhouse.  295, 299 

Sanitary  conditions  improved Newhouse,  301 

Strike  not  cause  of  ore  shipments.  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune,  601 

Workmen — 

Poor  health  necessitates  variety  of  food ...     . Wright, 309 

Ratio  of  necessary  expenses  to  wages Wright,  308, 309 

Unable  to  save  anything Wright,  309 

Smoke-consuming-  devices,  use  and  effectiveness Lucas.  673 

Social  conditions  of  labor: 

Anthracite  miners Brooks,  160:  Veith.  606,  658 

Character  and  habits  of  miners Beaman,  289 

Colorado  mines         ... Lee,  233;  Wright,  312;  Sullivan,  353 

Metal  miners,  improvement Hill,  380 

Elective  franchise,  importance  of  making . . Smith.  214 

Immigration,  tendency  to  lower,  coal  mines Mitchell.  4">,  46 

Improvement . Pearce.  99 

^fccompared  with  25  years  ago Schluederberg,  81 

During  past  50  years McKay,  09 

Intemperance  among  miners ...  Davis,  132, 134 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  through . .  Coates,  251, 252 

Marital  condition — 

Coal  miners.  Utah Thomas,  626;  Callis,631,632 

Metal  miners,  Utah,  generally  married Chambers,  585;  Terhune.  595 

Preference  given  to  married  men Hill ,  374;  Terhune,  595 

Smelter  workmen.  Denver Wright,  308 

Ohio  coal  m  nes.  improvement Mullins,  168, 169 

Smelting  industry.    .. Newhouse.  295, 296;  Wright.  308, 309 

Average  si/.e  of  families .     _ Wright.  308 

Utah,  coal  mines      .    .   .. .. Allen.  ->68, 576; 

Terhune.  592:  Hanauer,  607;  Thomas.  626;  Callis,631;  Sharp.  640 

Metai  mines,  improvement  and  causes Chambers,  585 

Smelte-s      ....     1.- Terhune, 59 1,592 

West  Virginia,  coal  mines,  improvement Robinson.  17;  Stephenson.  27 

Socialism.     (See  Public  on-nership  of  industry.) 
Standard  of  living  (see  also  Cost  of  living): 

Of  foreign  laborers  must  be  raised  by  education Clark,  336 

Low . . Coates,  251 

Lowering  of. coal  miners,  Colorado ...  Clark, 332 

Hmelter  workmen.  Denver Wright,  308, 309 

Social  benefits  of  high Coates,  251 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Competitors  in  Europe .-  Johnston,  345 

Crude  oil  .producers,  effect  on,  Colorado,  discussed Johnston,  341, 342 

Dismantling  of  refineries Johnston.  340, 343 

Effects  of .  beneficial Newhouse.  304 

Idaho  mines,  interest  in.. Burbidge, 438. 458 
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Machinery,  no  obstacle  to  purchase  of,  by  independents Johnston,  343 

Operations  in  Colorado      Coates,  256;  Johnston.  339,346;  Hill,  375, 376, 385-387 

Power  over  railroads .'.    .  - Hill,  376. 386 

Price-cutting  of.       Beaman. 282;  Johnston, 339, 341;  Hill, 376 

Refined  oil  in  Colorado Hill.  386 

Retail.  Colorado,  excessive Hill, 386 

Social  effects  generally,  discussed _ Johnston.  339. 340. 342 

Steamship  companies,  immigration,  misrepresentation  by  _ _     Mitchell,  50 

Steel  and  iron  industry,  Colorado,  development  in      . Lee,  242 

Steel  works,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  location Beaman,  261 

Stock  watering.     (See  Capitalization;  Overcapitalization.) 

Street  railways,  consolidation  of,  public  benefits .  _ . Hill,  388 

Strikes  (see  also  Blacklisting;  Boycotting;  Injunctions;  Picketing): 

Anthracite  mining -  -     Luther.  652, 653, 654;  Loomis,  659 

1900. described. Mitchell,66:»-701 

Approved  only  as  last  resort Clark. 325 

Bituminous  coal.  181)7.  effect  in  establishing  agreements . .     Mitchell.  (598 

Blacklisting,  coal  operators  frequently  employ Mitchell,  37 

Boycotts,  coal  miners  occasionally  employ . Mitchell,  37 

Causes. Stephen  son,  20, 21;  Pearce,  0.91,92: 

Mullins,173;  Smith.  213;  Clark.  323, 324;  Sulivan,348 

Brutality  of  superintendent,  Lattimer  strike . James,  139 

Competitive  system Coates,  246 

Company  boarding  houses    _'.    - Sullivan.  350;  Allen,  569 

Displacement  of  men  by  machinery.. ... Coates, 246 

Docking  for  impurities Stephenson,  30;  McKay.  <>4;  Pearce,  92 

Educational  influence  of  labor  organizations  Coaxes,  246 

Employers,  procured  by Lee,  231;  Coates.  260;  Clark,  337 

Importation  of  colored  lar.or. Mitchell,  39, 51,52 

Industrial  combinations Coates,  254 

Lack  of  harmony '. McKay, 60 

Miners  not  inclined  to  strike  without  sufficient  cause^ .  Pearce,  94 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company,  action  of. .  Mulling,  173 

Output,  limitation  of,  rare McKay,  64 

Overproduction  and  overcompetition Stephenson.  20, 21 

Peculiar  conditions  of  trade Clark,  326 

Prices,  undue  reduction  of.  strike  of  1897... .......    ...  Schluederberg, 78 

Rules  and  regulations  to  economize  in  the  operation  oflarge  works 

Coates,  246 

Screens,  difficulties  concerning ... McKay.  64  ;•  J*earce,  92 

Smelters' strike Coates.  247;  Wright,  306, 311 

Summarised--. Davis,  216 

Trade  unions,  desire  to  show  authority Mitchell,  34;  McKay,  60. 65 

Wages ...Ross.181:  Lee. 228-231 ;  Coates, 247 

Reduction,  coal  mines.  Stephenson.  20, 21 ;  Mitchell/34, 52;  Mullins.  173 

Unduly  low  rates,  coal  mines,  1897. McKay.  63 

Weighing  of  coal,  disputes  concerning McKay,  64 

Cceur  d'  Alene  Riot  (see  special  index,  p.  741.) 

Colorado Beaman.  264, 272, 273, 293 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  mine  drivers Beaman, 293 

Colored  labor,  replacement  of  strikers  by Pearce,  101 

Combating  methods  of    ^ „ . Clark.  328 

Company  tenements,  ejectment  from.  Stephenson.  26;  Mitchell,  45;  Pearce,  98 

Conducting,  methods  of Coates.  247;  Clark.  323, 328;  Sullivan,  349 

Dec  aring.  method  of .   Smith, 214;  Coates, 247, 260:  Clark,323 

Disadvantageous  to  strikers Beaman,  275 

Effects- 
Beneficial  Mitchell.  36;  McKay,  64. 65:  Coates.  246, 247 

Consumers  of  coal  injured  by Mitchell,  36 

Diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets -  Davis,  127 

Economic  condition  of  workmen  would  be  worse  without . .     -  Clark,  326 

Education  of  community Smith.  213 :  Coates,  247 

Employees,  general  bettering  of  conditions  of Sullivan,  348 

Losses  of,  method  of  calculating •_   .  Smith,  213 

Unwilling  to  strike  generally  _  _ Sullivan,  348 

Employers,  effect  and  future  attitude  toward  labor Smith,  214 

Losses  to_   - Schluederberg.  76;  Dalzell.  105 
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Effects — Continued. 

Fear  of.  beneficial  to  labor .  _ . McKay,  65 

Injurious  to  all  classes Schluederbf  rg,  76; 

Dalzeil,116;  Brooks,  157;  Ross,  181;  Lee,  231 

Labor  organizations,  growth  of Coates,  245 

Loss  of  time .' ..  Davis,  126 

Output  of  coal Davis.  127 

Temporary  hardships. Sullivan,  348 

Eight-hour  day,  only  method  of  obtaining Sullivan.  354 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  causes. "Robinson.  8;  Mitchell,  36; 

McKay,  60. 61;  Schluederberg,  78, 79;  Pearce.90;  Mullins,173 

Effects  on  time  of  employment Davis,  126 

Public  approval Davis,  129 

Wages,  increase  by,  Illinois Boss,  185 

Employees,  methods  of .. Brooks,  157 

Inclined  to  lawlessness  where  not  organized James,  140 

Tendency  to Clark,326:  Sullivan,349 

United  Mine  Workers  ..- Stephenson, 21, 22 

Employers,  methods  of — 

Importation  of  labor  Schluederberg,  78;  James,  140 

In  itement  to  violence  by  liquor McKay,  66, 67 

Payment  of  employees  to  influence Lee,  231 

Foreign  labor,  tendency  toward  lawlessness Mitchell,  38;  McKay,  72 

Funds,  United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31 

Idaho  mines .  Sovereign, 407 

Importation  of  labor,  Virden  strike Ross,  179 

Intimidation  of  nonstrikers Mitchell, 39;  Lee,230 

Labor  leaders,  opposition  to Coates,  260 

Labor  organizations,  relation  of,  to Coates,  244, 245 

Lattimer  strike — 

Causes  and  results James,  139, 140 

Overcharges  for  supplies  checked  by James,  141 

Shooting  of  strikers  avoidable '.  James,  142,143 

Metal  mines      Lee, 228-231 ;  Chambers,  584 

.Nonunion  men — 

Action  of,  concerning Sullivan,  347-349 

Cooperation  with  union  labor McKay,  59 

Endeavor  to  secure  cooperation McKay,  65 

Pana  strike,  causes  and  results Mitchell,  52 

Picketing,  boycotting,  etc.. ...   Smith, 214 

Pinker  ton  men ,  employ  men  t  deprecated  by  United  Mine  Workers . .  Mitchel  1,31 

Precipitated  by ...   .. Mitchell, 39 

Remedies,  abolition  of  competition  the  only  complete  remedy Coates,  246 

Government  ownership ..  _ Coates,  246 

Smelters,  Colorado- 
Cause  and  history Grant.  204-210 

Effect  on  Utah  smelter  industry Allen,  579 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  caused  by  formation  of  trust. . 

Coates,  254 

Power  of  local  trust  managers  doubtful Wright,  311 , 312 

Trust  smelters  only  involved Wright,  311,312 

None  in  Utah Terhune,  594;  Hanauer,  609 

Sympathetic _ Stephenson,  22;  McKay,  65;  Beaman,  273 

Attitude  of  labor  leaders  toward Justi.  688 

Colorado  mines Coates,  248;  Clark,  328;  Sullivan,  351 

Justification Mitchell,  37;  Pearce.  95;  Davis,  129 

Public  approval  in  certain  cases Davis,  129 

Three-fourths  vote  required  to  declare,  Western  Federation  of  miners. 

Clark,  323 

Tincic  mines,  Utah,  causes ..• -  -  -  Hanauer,  609 

Trade  unions,  effect  in  strengthening  organization Dalzell,  108 

Influence  on Stephenson,  21;  Schluederberg,  76;  Ross,  181 

Ultimate  gain  or  loss  not  determined  by  immediate  results. . Clark,  325 

Utah  coal  mines.. Terhune, 594;  Thomas, 623, 626;  Callis. 632, 634 

"Violence— 

Pana  strike,  causes Mitchell,  52 

Pinkerton  men,  cause  of Mitchell,  39 
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Violence — Con  tin  ued . 

Refusal  of  employers  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  causes. 

Coates,  259. 260 

Strikers  not  cause  of Mitchell.  38, 39 

Unions  caution  men  against .  Smith,  214 

Virden  strike — 

Causes  and  results Mitchell.  39.  51 ;  Dalzell,  118;  Ross.  1 78, 179 

Government,  action  of.  defended Ross.  1 79 

Return  of  imported  laborers  by  miners     . . . Davis,  129 

Wages,  decrease  of,  attitude  toward,  coal  miners.  Utah ,  Sharp.  640 

Sulphur: 

Amount  in  Utah  ore  _ .  Terhune,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men  _ . . Terhune.  592. 594 

Sunday  work: 

Avoidance  of.. -. McKay. 70; 

Chambers,  588;  Hanauer.  611:  Thomas.  625,  626:  Sharp,  639 

Disadvantages  of  ..     . Alien,  578;  Terhune,  596 

Efficiency  diminished  by  - . Terhune.  603 

Law  forbidding  unnecessary,  Utah .. Hammond,  620 

Loss  to  men  and  loss  to  company  ,. Allen.  571 

Metal  mines Terhune.  596 

Pre  erable  to  Sunday  car ousing.__  Chambers,  588:  Terhune. 596;  Hanauer. 611 

Smelters,  necessary  in Newhouse,  297:  Terhune,  596:  Hanauer. 610 

One  rest  day  per  week  possible Terhune.  596:  Hanauer,  610 

Wages  not  increased  by .. Smith.  220 

Wet  mines  must  be  pumped Hanauer,  61 1 

Supplies: 

Company  stores- 
Compulsion  to  purchase  from - . .. . . James.  141 

Excessive  prices . . . ....  James,  141 . 142 

Fictitious  charges . . . .  James,  147. 148 

Prices  fixed  by  agreement  - Ross.  185 

Regularly  furnished  by  companies James.  142 

Expenses  of Schluederberg.  80 

Prices,  fixed Ross.  185 

Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi.  691 

Sa^e  by  mining  company,  anthracite  mining Luther.  653;  Loomis.  661 

Swedes: 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver .  Wright,  313:  Hill.  377 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Colorado . .  Coates.  246 

Tariff,  protection  on  trust-made  goods,  abolition  deprecated Beaman,  282 

Taxation: 

Anthracite  coal .  methods  of  assessment .  Brooks.  1 5 T 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company . Beaman.  265 

Corporations,  on  capitalization,  advocated .  _.  Sullivan.  363 

Franchises,  advocated  _ Hill.  388 

Illinois  system,  in  justice  of Dalzell,  111 

Net  product  of  mines,  unjust -   .   . .  Allen.  572,  573 

Opposition  to  fair  assessment,  Idaho Doud.  540,  54 1 

Precious-metal  mines  .  - Grant,  193;  Smith,  224;  Lee.  237;  Burbidge.  440 

Change  of  methods,  advocated Smith,  224 

State  board  of  equalization  advocated ....  Beaman,  266,267 

Taxes  paid  chiefly  by  workingmen ... Sullivan.  361 

Utah  mines Allen,  572, 573;  Hanauer.612;  Sharp,  6-40 

Telegraphs: 

Government  ownership,  advocated  .   ... Hill, 383, 384;  Callis, 635 

Rates,  France j .    Hill.  384 

Uniform  ten-cent  rate  practicable   .... Hill.  3*3 

Tenements.     (See  Company  tenements.) 
Trade  unions.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 
Trusts.     (See  Combinations;  Smelter  combination.) 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  relation  to Mitchell,  32 

Anthracite  strike  of  l'.:00,  relation  to Mitchell,  700 

Arbitration,  attitude  toward . . Davis.  131 

By  joint  committees Stephenson,  23;  Mitchell.  31, 35 

System,  and  its  working  described Pearce, 96 
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United  Mine  Workers  of  America — Continued.  Page. 

Assessment  for  expenses .. ...   Pearce,  90 

Beneficial  effects  of McKay,  58, 69;  Lucas,  673, 674 

Benefit  funds,  local  only Pearce,  90 

Boycotts,  coal  mined  by  nonunion  labor Stephenson,  22 

Business  methods,  publicity .  McKay,  59 

Child  labor,  age  limit  advocated  by . .  Mitchell,  31 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward Mitchell ,  53;  Pierce,  101 

Company  stores,  opposed  by Stephenson,  25;  Mullins,  168, 171 

Cooperation  favored  by •_ Mitchell,  50 

Employers,  relation  with .  Mitchell,  33,35;  Schluederberg,  74;  Pearce,  103, 104 

Executive  board,  organization  and  powers McKay,  58 

Funds  and  assessments Stephenson,  18 ;  Mitchell,  31 

History  of  organization Davis,  124 

Jurisdiction  of,  Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691. 693 

Membership    _  Mitchell,  31, 32, 49, 53;  Mullins,  166 

Number  of  members,  history  of  growth  Stephenson,  19; 

Pearce,  89, 90;  Mitchell,  699 

National  executive  board,  composition  and  powers    Stephenson,  18 

Nonunion  labor,  attempt  to  organize  ,. McKay,  59 

Attitude  toward Mitchell,  32; 

McKay,  59;  Pearce,  91;  Davis,  125;  Mullins,  172 

Cooperation  in  strikes McKay,  59, 65;  Pearce,  90, 91 

Pit  committee,  powers  of,  Illinois Justi,  692 

Purposes . _  Mitchell,  31 

Sanitation  and  safety  laws  proposed Mitchell,  31 

Strength  not  sufficient  to  control  competitive  districts. .  Schluederberg,  74, 76 

Strikes,  methods  of... Stephenson,  2  \,  22 

Union  labor,  employment  of,  attitude  toward , _  _  _  Justi,  C88 

Wages- 
Biweekly  payments  advocated  by Stephenson,  25 

Cash  payments  advocated  by _ Mitchell,  31 

Equalization  between  different  districts  sought  by . . . , Stephenson,  29 

Weekly  payments  advocated  by.. Mitchell, 31, 41 

West  Virginia  employers,  attitude  of Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Unskilled  labor: 

Character  of,  discussed Smith,  223 

Employment  of,  fault  of  operators. Pearce,  94 

Foreign  labor. anthracite  mines. Brooks,  161 

Little  employed Mitchell,  34;  McKay,  63 

Nationality  of,  Colorado Coates,  246 

Organization  slightly  developed Smith,  213 

Proportion  of Mitchell,  41 

Wages, effect  on Dalzell,  123;  Sullivan, 355 

Wages  (see  also  Payment  of  wages;  Salaries;  Sliding  scale): 

Agreement  system, effect  of Justi. 684 

Anthracite  mines Brooks,  155, 158;  Luther.  646, 647, 652, 653; 

Veith,656,657;  Loomis,661,663,664;  Marcy,  667, 668, 672; 

Average,  per  month,  Colorado. Clark,  336 

Causes  determining Beaman,  264 

Child  labor,  effects  on  adult  labor Mitchell,  46 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  no  complaints Beaman,  270, 271 

Colored  labor,  importation  of,  tends  to  reduce Coates,  249 

Relative  rates  of Mitchell ,  52 

Company  stores  tend  to  reduce. Coates,  251 . 252 

Competing  districts,  effects  of Mitchell,  37 

Consolidation  of  mines,  effect  on Beaman,  268;  Hanauer,  615 

Cost  of  living,  increased,  justifies  higher  wages. Newhouse,  302; 

Wright,  310, 319, 320 

Decrease  of Clark. 332,333;  Sullivan, 353, 362; 

Hill,  380;  Allen,  568, 569;  Terhune,  590;  Thomas,  623;  Callis,  630, 637 

Demand  for  coal,  influence  on McKay,  62, 63 

Differences  in  different  places. Stephenson,  29;  Coates,  252; 

Allen,  570, 576, 577;  Chambers,  586, 587;  Terhune,  604;  Sharp,  638 
Docking.     (See  Docking  for  unclean  coal.) 

Drivers  and  outside  men Thomas.  627, 628 

Eastern,  small  influence  on  Western  wages Callis,  635 

Employers,  policy  in  fixing Grant.  197, 206, 207 

First  lien  on  property  worked  on Sullivan,  356 

772A 47 
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Wages— Continued.  Paga. 

Fixing,  methods  of — 

Colorado  mines Smith,  216, 223 ;  Lee.  232 ;  Beaman ,  261 

Contracts,  individual,  onesidedness  of ...  Davis,  125 

Employees  not  consulted  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Beaman.  270 

Employers,  dictation  by,  coal  mines  ... Mitchell,  33 

Reduction  where  less  than  fixed  amount  of  coal  hoisted . . .  James.  146 

"West  Virginia  mines  ...  -  - Stephenson,  24 

Garnishment  of Beaman.  27? 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  reduction Dalzell.  110;  Lee,  242 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  410 

Immigration,  effect  of,  on Clark.  335,  336 

Increase  of,  general  tendency  to Wright.  314 

With  skill  and  education Wright.  314, 315 

Industrial  combination  tends  to  lower Hill,  374 

Just  standard  of Clark.  330 

Labor  organizations — 

Equalization  between  workers,  tendency  of,  toward Mitchell,  34 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah,  not  due  to Chambers,  586 

Influence  on Stephenson, 27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKay,  69;  James,  148;  Brooks.  If >0;  Grant,  201; 
Clark,  326;   Sullivan,  347,  353;   Callis.  635;    Lucas,  673.  674 

Necessity  for  maintenance  of _ Hill.  373 

Voluntary  reduction  on  account  of  competing  districts.--  Stephenson, 21 
Living  wage — 

Discussed Smith,  217 

Significance  and  desirability Mitchell,  41. 42 

Effect  on  cost  of  production Mitchell,  42;  Hill.  377 

Loss  of. by  failure  of  employer ..-  Sullivan,  352, 356, 360 

Low  grade  ore  maltes  low Hanauer,  608 

Machinery,  effect  on Mitchell,  54, 55;  Ross,  186, 189 

Measurement  of  coal — 

Anthracite  mines James,  146;  Brooks,  155 

Heaping  of  cars. .. James,  151 ;  Brooks,  162 

Ine  qualities  due  to James,  146, 151 

West  Virginia,  measuring  instead  of  weighing  coal Schluederberg,  75 

Metal  mines — 

Day  and  piece Allen.  570 

Decrease  of Hill,  380;  Allen,  568,569 

Determine  wages  in  coal  mines Sharp,  638 

Differences,  according  to  efficiency  and  difficulty Chambers,  584 

In  different  places Allen.  570 

Effect  on  other  labor Smith,  218 

Less  than  20  years  ago  in  Utah Terhune,  590 

Uniform  scale Chambers,  584 

Overtime,  rates  for .  Brooks,  158;  Lee,  232 

Per  ton  of  coal,  screened  and  unscreened Thomas,  624 

Petroleum  industry,  no  recent  changes  in  Colorado. Johnston,  340,  346 

Poverty  of  anthracite  miners James,  151 

Prior  to  strikeof  1897 Stephenson, 21 

Purchasing  power  of,  discussed  . . .  Sullivan, 362 

Rates Schluederberg.  79, 80 

Anthracite  coal James,  143, 144;  Brooks,  155, 158 

Effect  of  freight  rates Brooks.  155, 163 

Variation  in  productive  capacity  of  miners Brooks,  154 

Average,  anthracite  mines James,  144 

Of  all  coal  miners,  discussed .       .  Mitchell.  57 

Colorado  mines Smith,  216, 219, 223:  Coates.246,252;  Beaman,  2*5, 293 

History  of  recent  changes Grant,  206, 207 

Comparison  with  earlier  periods ..  .   Mitchell,  45: 

McKay.  69:  Schluederberg,  81:  Mullins,  168;  Smith,  219 

Competition  of  producers,  effect  on Dalzell,  122 

Determined  by  conditions  of  mining .  Dalzell,  115 

Earnings  per  day Thomas,  626 ;  Sharp,  639 

Economy  of  high  wages Dalzell, 121 

Expense  of  miners  for  materials,  repairs,  etc Schluederberg,  80 

Fluctuations  since  1865  and  causes Davis,  134 

Idaho ,-».--  Hanauer,  607 
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Rates — Continued. 
Illinois — 

Adjustment  to  different  districts Dalzell,  118 

Comparison  with  10  years  ago Dalzell,  122;  Lucas,  677 

For  run  of  mine  coal Dalzell,  105 

1901 -    Justi,  689, 680 

Increase  during  past  50  years Bess,  185 

Inequalities,  in  different  classes,  anthracite  mines James,  146, 148 

In  different  States,  coal Stephenson,  26 

Kansas  coal  miners Beaman,  293 

Ohio,  average Mullins,  167 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize McKay,  61, 73 

Precious- metal  mines,  Colorado Smith,  216, 223;  Lee,  229, 233 

Reduction- 
Cause  of  strike  of  1897  . .  Schltiederberg,  79 

Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  coal  mines,  West  Virginia. 

Stephenson,  26, 27 

Consumption  of  coal  not  increased  by McKay,  63 

Recent Robinson,  8, 10;  McKay,  61 ;  James,  147 

Voluntary,  because  of  competition McKay,  61 ;  Pearce,  95 

Relative Pearce.  99;  Dalzell,  106, 107 

Smelters Grant,  206-210;  Newhouse,  296, 301 , 303 

Steel  works,  Colorado Beaman,  293 

Uniform Mitchell,  45;  Mullins,  174, 177 

Difficulty  of  establishing Pearce,  95 

Tendency  toward,  onaccountof  competition,  coalmines.  McKay,  65, 69 
Union  rates,  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company, 

refusal  to  maintain McKay,  60, 61 

Utah Allen,  577;  Hanauer,  607, 608;  Terhune,  604 

West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  24;  Schluederberg,  75 

Reduction  only  through  necessity Robinson,  7, 8 

Per  cent  of,  in  15  years. Sharp.  643 

Silver,  depression  by  demonetization  of Terhune,  604 

Smetermen Wright,  307-310, 318-321;  Hill,  370, 371;  Terhune,  591 

Differences  in  different  regions,  Colorado..  Wright, 319, 321;  Hill, 378, 379 

Practically  no  change  in  20  years,  Colorado Hill,  379 

Smelter  trust,  possible  injurious  effects  of Chambers,  583 

Strikes  tend  to  increase _.  Coates,  247 

Variableness  in  Colorado Beaman,  261 , 562, 264 

Weighing  of  coal,  uniform  payment  by  weight  desirable Mullins,  175 

War,  increased  employment  on  account  of Terhune,  COO 

Water,  free  supply  in  mining  towns,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  . . 

Beaman,  278 
Weighing  of  coal  (see  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal): 

System  described Beaman,  283 

Check  weighmen — 

Advantage  to  employer Dalzeil,  115 

Employment  common,  West  Virginia Robinson,  13 

Laws Coates.  259;  Hammond,  619 

Opposition  of  employers...  Stephenson,  29;  McKay,  72;  Schluederbei  g,  88 

Payment  to... Clark,  336 

Screei^s,  duty  to  see  to  repairs Mullins,  176 

Working  of  system Schluederberg,  88;  Mullins,  174, 175 

Compulsory,  approved,  Utah Callis,  632 

Difficulties  and  frauds McKay,  64, 72, 73 

Measurement,  instead  of  weighing,  deprecated McKay,  72 

Payment  for  lump  coal  only,  advocated Beaman,  283-285, 292, 293 

Opposed  Clark,  330-332 

Slack,  estimated  amount  deducted Sharp,  641 

Test  desired  by  miners --  Sharp,  641 

Wyoming  and  Illinois,  laws  referred  to Beaman,  285 

Welshmen,  miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City Terhune,  595 

West  Virginia: 

Agreement  system,  attempt  to  extend,  to Justi,  685;  Mitchell,  699 
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West  Virginia — Continued.  Page 

Competition  of  coal  from Justi, 685 

General  conditions  of  capital  and  labor,  coal  mining Robinson.  5-18; 

Stephenson,  20-29 
Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Affiliations Clark.  322 

Character  of Beaman.274;  Clark,  822.  323:  Allen,  577 

Benefit  funds Sullivan,  347 

Eight-hour  day,  struggle  for Sullivan,  354 

Objects  and  membership Clark,  322, 838 

Organization,  nature  of „ Sullivan,  347 

Whisky  trust,  effect  of.  beneficial. Newhouse,  304 

Whiting,  Ind. ,  low  freight  rates  on  petroleum  from Johnston.  343. 344 

Women,  hours  of  labor .  Illinois  act  unconstitutional Ross,  186 

Wyoming: 

Coal  mining  conditions  better  than  in  Utah Callis.  633 

Wages Sharp.  638 
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Page. 
Arbitration: 

Refusal  by  Bunker  Hill  Company. .  Sovereign,  408:  Burbidge,  456;  Young,  532 

Desirable  in  mine  controversies Finch,  496 

Armed  men: 

Employment  by  mine  operators _ Sovereign,  408 

Arms: 

Importation  of McDonald,  485 

Arrests  (see  also  Sheriff): 
Complaints  concerning — 

Number  arrested .' Sovereign,  395;  Sinclair,  545 

Wholesale  arrests  referred  to Barnard.  418;  Matchette,  433 

Instances  of  unwarranted Barnard,  415, 416; 

Gillen,421,423;  Miller,  428;  Murphy,  432;  Gann,486; 
Stevenson,  509,  513-518;   Gill,  519,  520;  Creedon,  525 

Engineer  of  train Button,  565 

Justice  of  peace,  reasons  for Stevenson,  509:  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Affidavits  of  various  arrested  miners . . .    Stevenson,  514-518 

Pump  men  and  machinists,  soon  discharged. Gill,  519, 520 

Stevenson,  John  C. ,  discussed Stevenson,  508, 509:  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Trial  not  given  or  charges  made Matcbette,  435 

Discharge — 

Promised  for  identifying  criminals Button,  565 

Not  offered  in  return  for  testimony France,  471, 472;  Sinclair,  553 

Men  not  advised  to  leave  State _-.  Sinclair. 556 

Men  held  mostly  under  indictment Sinclair,  553 

Justification — 

Necessity  of  large  number Sinclair,  563, 564;  Finch,  499 

Innocent  men  necessarily  held  temporarily Sinclair,  545 

Some  evidence  against  nearly  all  men  arrested Sinclair,  563 

Discharge  as  soon  as  innocence  shown Sinclair,  552, 553 

Manner  of  making — 

Families  suffering  from  arrest  of  men Matchette,  435 

Searching  of  houses _. Matchette,  434 

No  undue  severity  in  methods Sinclair,  555 

Wet  clothing  of  miners Gill,  521 ;  Sinclair, 555 

Officers  by  whom  made Barnard.  413;  Gillen,427; 

Murphy.  432:  Matchette,  436;  France.  475;  Stevenson,  512:  Gill,  522 

Opportunity  for  guilty  to  escape Miller,  430 

Military  officers,  share  in  making Barnard.  413, 418:  Gillen,  427; 

Murphy,  432:  Matchette,  436;  France,  475;  Stevenson.  512;  Gill,  522 

Political  purpose  in  many  cases Matchette,  429;  Young,  537 

Denied Sinclair,  557 

Bull  pen  (see  also  Prisoners): 

Description  of France,  473 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  (see  also  Riot;  Strike; 
Wages) : 

Capitalization,  dividends,  etc Burbidge,  438, 439 

Ownership  of Sinclair,  560 

Standard  Oil  Company,  relation  to..  Sovereign.  406;  Burbidge.  438;  Finch.  500 

Denied Gill.  524;  Sinclair,  560 

Methods  and  cost  of  operation Burbidge.  439, 456;  McDonald,  482 

Ores,  character  of Burbidge,  439 

Cost  of  working,  discussed ---  Matchette, 435 

Taxation,  opposition  to  fair  assessment  of  property  for Doud,  540 
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Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company — Continued.  Page. 
Relation  to  employees- 
Number  of  men  employed Burbidge,  440, 455 

Employees  generally  satisfied Burbidge.  455 

Company  stores,  compulsion  to  deal  at Creedon,  525 

Company  stores  and  boarding  houses,  referred  to Matchette,  436; 

Burbidge,  460 

Military  guard,  organization  of Young,  531 

Ownership  of  houses  by  miners,  encouraged  . Burbidge,  455, 460 

Hospital  fees  and  selection  of  doctor Matchette,  435; 

Burbidge,  460;  France,  462 

Property,  previous  attempts  to  destroy Burbidge.  445, 447 

Strike  against,  1894 Burbidge,  447 

Company  stores: 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine..  Matchette, 436;  Burbidge, 460;  Creedoii.  525 
Compulsion  to  labor: 

Instances  of,  1892 Sovereign,  394, 396 

Condition  of  mining  industry: 

Idaho Burbidge.  455;  Sinclair.  543, 544 

Conners,  Dan: 

Driving  out  of  district,  described  Sovereign,  403, 404, 407; 

MacDonald.  480:  Finch,  492 

Action  not  due  to  union Sovereign,  403, 404, 40T ;  Finch,  497 

Corcoran,  Paul: 

Trial  and  conviction  of France,  471,472;  Sinclair,  554 

Alleged  intimidation  of  witnesses France,  471 , 472:  Sinclair,  553 

Evidence  on  trial France,  471 :  Sinclair,  554 

Coroner's  inquest: 

Text  of  findings France,  464-470 

Jury,  character  of France,  471 . 478 

Testimony,  character  of France.  478 

France,  Dr. ,  relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company  .  _ .  Sovereign,  391 ;  France,  462 
County  commissioners: 

Impeachment  and  removal . . Sovereign.  394;  France,  470 

Judgment  of  court  ousting .. Ervin,  501-508 

Charges  against  .... Sovereign,  401 ;  Barnard,  416;  Ervin.  501, 502 

Bonds,  insufficient,  approval  of. _.  Ervin.  504, 505 

Commissions  on  licenses, illegal  payment  of- . . Ervin, 505 

Liquor  licenses,  illegal  issue  (if Ervin,  5U6 

Sheriff,  payment  of  illegal  fees  to  - Ervin,  506 

Riot,  neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing Ervin,  507 ; 

France,  469;  Finch,  499 

Arrests,  failure  to  make Sinclair. 544. 552. 562 

Justification  of  removal,  discussed Barnard,  414 

Political  reasons  for  removing Sovereign,  405, 406; 

Barnard,  417;  Matchette,  437;  Young.  532. 537;  Doud,  541 

Denied - France,  476;  Sinclair,  557 

Imprisonment  of Sovereign,  394, 400;  Barnard,  416 

Ill-treatment  during  imprisonment Young,  535 

Deputy  sheriff: 

Imprisonment  not  justified. Sovereign, 400 

Dynamite: 

Manner  of  securing,  for  destruction  of  mill Sovereign.  395; 

Burbidge,  449, 454;  MacDonald,  481, 482 
Foreign  born: 

Employment  of,  after  strike . Burbidge.  452:  MacDonald,  485 

Prisoners,  nationality  of OHllen,  426 

France,  Dr.  Hugh: 

Permits,  issued  by Sovereign,  390 

Relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company Sovereign,  391 :  France.  4(i2 

Sheriff,  temporary  action  as Sovereign,  391 

Coroner. action  as France. 464 

Governor  of  Idaho: 

Pledges  regarding  Coeur  d'Alene  difficulties Young,  532 

Delegation  of  power  to  State  auditor  . Sinclair.  544 

Political  motives  in  action Sovereign.  405, 406; 

Barnard.  41:3. 416, 417:  Young.  532, 537 
Denied  .„ France,  476;  Sinclair,  557 
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Guardhouse: 

111  treatment  of  prisoners  in. ..,  Young,  535 

Hours  of  labor: 

Duration  of.  Coeur  d'Alene  district MacDonald,  484 

Hutton,  L.  W.: 

Actions  as  engineer  of  train... Hutton,  564-567 

Arrest  and  trial Hutton,  565 

Idaho  State  Tribune: 

Riot,  attitude  toward .   Burbidge,  444 

Indictments: 

Number  and  character  of France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Justice  of  the  peace.     (See  Stevenson.  J.  C.)    - 
Kneebone,  John: 

Murder  of,  described Burbidge,  445-448;  MacDonald,  380;  Finch,  491 

Liberty  of  contract  (see  also  Permit  system) : 

Abridged  by  requirement  of  permit , Sovereign ,  390 

Lyons,  Lieutenant: 

Pump  men  compelled  to  work  by Sovereign,  392. 396; 

Gill,  520:  Cleary,  529;  Sinclair,  548 
Martial  law: 

Establishment  of _  _ .     France,  470 

Governor,  established  by  initiative  of. _ .   Burbidge,  452 

Proclamation  due  to  State  officers Gill.  522 

Purpose  of  declaration Sinclair,  556 

Necessity  of France,  476 

To  secure  arrest  of  offenders  . Finch,  494;  Sinclair,  544, 562 

Necessitated  by  state  of  insurrection Sinclair,  544 

Rumors  of  violence  after  declaration Sinclair,  551 

Retention  of  troops  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property Sinclair,  552 

Unnecessary Gann,  488;  Gill,  524 

Justification  of.  discussed Sovereign,  394, 398-400; 

Barnard,  414, 415, 418, 419 
Federal  troops,  necessary  from  absence  of  State  troops.  _  Sinclair,  551, 562, 563 

Saloons,  closed  by  virtue  of Sinclair,  558 

Unusual  methods  justified  under Sinclair,  558 

Merriam,  Gen.  H.  C.: 

Permit,  requirement  of,  assent  to Sovereign,  391,392,394 

Relation  to  action  of  State  officers Sinclair,  545, 555 

Miners'  unions  (see  also  Permit  system) : 

Agreement  not  to  join,  requirement  unlawful Sovereign,  392 

Arrest  of  members  to  prevent  testimony _ .  Sovereign,  405 

Houses  of  members  searched .  Burbidge,  456 

Membership  as  cause  of  arrest Sovereign.  399 

Character  of — 

Criminal,  charge Burbidge,  444-451 ; 

France,  478;  Finch,  490-493,497:  Sinclair,  547,554 

Discussed Barnard,  420 

Denied Sovereign,  397,403-405;  Gillen,  424,425:  Miller,  428,431; 

Matchette,  437;  Gill,  521;  Creedon,  528;  Young,  536;  Hutton,  568 

Impossibility  of  official  criminal  action Sovereign,  394 

Criminal  acts,  deprecated  by Finch,  493;  Young,  536, 537 

Evidence  denying  lawlessness -  Sovereign,  403-405 

Constitution  requires  good  moral  character  of  members Creedon,  528 

Pledge  of  membership,  character  of Cleary,  529, 530 

Majority  of  members  law  abiding Finch,  4i)3, 496, 498 

Leaders,  Federal,  controlled  by Finch,  493, 494, 496, 499 

Control  by  central  committee... Finch, 499 

Advantageous  where  properly  conducted MacDonald,  484, 485 

State  officers  favor  lawful  unions Sinclair,  558 

Constitutions,  character  of Sovereign,  389 

Criminal,  purpose  of  State  to  destroy Sinclair,  558 

Description  and  membership  of,  existing. Sovereign,  389 

Names  and  location France,  465 

Employers — 

Dictation  to.. Barnard, 419, 420; 

Burbidge,  451 ;  MacDonald,  480-483;  Finch,  489-492, 496 
Denied.. Creedon, 528 
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Miners'  unions — Continued.  Page. 

Employers — Continued. 

History  of  conflicts  with Finch.  489-493 

Refusal  to  employ  members Sovereign,  393; 

Matchette  Burbidge.  441,451,453,454;  France,  466, 472;  Doud.540.542 

Favor  unions  if  law  abiding. Burbidge.  404;  Finch.  495 

Advantage  of  discussion  with Finch, 495 

Foremen  and  other  mine  officers,  driven  out  by. Finch,  491, 492 

Organization  of  new  unions  since  riot MacDonald,  484 

Nonunion  men — 

Dictation  to  employers  concerning Burbidge,  451 ; 

MacDonald,  479-483;  Finch,  490. 493, 493, 496 

Denied Creedon,  528 

Previous  conflicts  concerning Sovereign,  397 

Violence  toward,  driving  from  country,  etc. Burbidge,  444-448; 

MacDonald,  480, 485 

Objectionable  men  only  driven  out  of  country Gill,  521 

Shut  out  from  employment Sinclair,  561 

Compulsion  to  join  union,  attempted Burbidge,  441.442, 447; 

France.  463, 466. 467 

Wages  increased  by  unions Sovereign,  407 

Records,  seizure  of Sovereign,  403;  Gillen,  426;  Burbidge,  457 

Riot  of  1899— 

Responsibility  for,  charged France,  469, 470, 477, 478;  Sinclair,  562 

Denied. Sovereign,  402, 403 

Meetings  preceding  riot,  criminal  actions-.  France. 467.468:  Sinclair.  502 

Business  at,  not  criminal Sovereign.  402;  Gillen,  421 

Burke,  no  meeting  to  authorize  riot Gill,  522 

Strike,  official  action  regarding  support France,  466, 467 

Participation  of  members MacDonald,  481 

Coercion  to  take  part  in  riot Finch,  493, 496, 499 

Denied Gann,  487 

No  prearranged  plan  regarding  riot. Gann,  488 

Records,  seizure  by  troops Sovereign.  403;  Gillen,  426 

Would  not  show  criminal  plans Burbidge,  4o7 

Approved  by  many  members Sinclair,  562 

Deprecated  by  members Sovereign,  403 

Barnard.  419;  Gillen,  423-425;  Gann,  488;  Gill,  521-523 

Violence  and  murders,  history  of Barnard,  420; 

Burbidge,  444-448;  Finch.  490-493 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attitude  toward  lawlessness Sinclair,  562 

Murders  (see  also  Kneebone;  Riot  of  1899;  Whitney): 

Failure  to  arrest  criminals Burbidge.  446;  Finch.  491 ;  Young,  537 

Instances Burbidge,  444-447;  MacDonald,  479-484:  Finch,  489-492 

Neill,  B.  K.: 

Driven  out  of  country.  Burbidge,  445 

MacDonald,  480:  Finch,  491;  Creedon,  526, 527 
Nonunion  men : 

Compulsion  to  join  union,  attempted. Burbidge,  441. 442, 447; 

France,  463, 466. 467 

Refusal  to  prevent  to  join  unions MacDonald.  482, 483 

Employers  compelled  to  discharge Burbidge,  451 ; 

MacDonald,  479-481 ;  Finch,  490, 492, 493, 496 

Denied 

Violence  toward Burbidge.  444-448 ;  MacDonald,  480, 485 

Employment  since  riot Burbidge,  455;  MacDonald.  481,482 

Number  brought  in  since  riot Sovereign.  397 

Permit  system  (see  also  Miners'  unions): 

Application,  form  of.  not  inconsistent  with  terms  of  proclamation.  France,  477: 

Sinclair,  557 

Differences  in  requirements  for  union  and  nonunion  men Sinclair,  547 

Authorship  of  proclamation  and  application , Gillen,  427; 

Burbidge,  453;  France,  471, 475;  Gill.  524;  Sinclair,  545, 555 

Bunker  Hill  Company,  attitude  toward Burbidge,  457 

System  established  by Matchette.  435 

Civil  officers,  permits  issued  by Sovereign.  397 

Closing  of  mines,  forced  by Sovereign,  396; 

Barnard,  414:  Doud,  539;  Sinclair,  544 
Hunter  Mining  Company,  closed  for  failure  to  require Sovereign,  392 
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Permit  system — Continued.  Page. 

Form  of  permit France,  471 

Examination  of  applicants  as  to  character Sinclair,  546 

Importation  of  men  to  operate  mines Finch,  494 

Effects- 
Injurious Barnard,  414 

Large  numbers  of  men  without  employment  because  of Finch,  494 

Injustice  and  illegality Sovereign,  396 :  Gill,  521 , 523;  Giilen,  424, 425 

Justification  of  requirement — 

Defended Finch,  494, 497-500 ;  France,  477 

Justified  by  lawless  character  of  population Sinclair,  546, 561 

No  more  restrictive  than  previous  requirement  of  membership 

Sinclair,  546 

Civil  law.  illegal  under Sinclair,  560 

Martial  law,  .justified  under Sinclair,  560 

Mine  owners,  attitude  toward  system Finch.  494, 498 

Generally  defended Sinclair,  560 

Miners' unions,  criminal  character,  proclamation  declaring. ..  Sovereign,  390 

Membership,  prohibition  of Sovereign,  390. 391 ;  Barnard,  414 

Permit  system  likely  to  destroy Burbidge.  457 

Proclamation  concerning Sovereign,  390 

Application,  correspondence  to.  discussed France,  477 ;  Sinclair,  557 

Purpose  of  system , Finch,  498 

Criminal  element,  intended  to  drive  out  - Sinclair,  546 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward Sinclair.  556 

Miners'  unions,  intended  to  break  up Hill,  521 

No  opposition  against  lawful .   MacDonald,  484 ;  Sinclair,  547 

Populists,  intended  to  drive  from  county Gill,  523 

Refusal  to  miners  and  mine  operators Sovereign,  396 

State  officers,  arguments  in  favor  of  requirement. Finch,  494, 498 

Union  men — 

Number  taken  out.  permits Sinclair,  547, 548 

Refusal  of  men  to  sign  application Barnard,  414, 415, 419 ; 

Matchette,  434 ;  Miller,  430 ;  Creedon,  528, 52» 

Pump  men  and  engineers Gill.  519, 520 

Due  to  fear  of  unions. _ _   Finch, 494 

Unions,  new,  not  prevented  by MacDonald,  484 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attitude  toward Finch,  500 

Prisoners : 

Deaths,  and  causes France,  474 

Cruelty  and  ill  treatment- 
Charged,  instances Sovereign,  395, 397;  Barnard,  416, 

417;  Giilen, 422, 423. 427;  Miller.  429, 430:  Murphy.  432;  Matchette, 
436:   Gann,  486;  Stevenson,  510;    Creedon,  526,  527;   Hutton,  567 

Affidavits  of  miners  regarding  treatment ...  Stevenson,  514-518 

Abusive  acts  of  colored  soldiers Young,  539 

Denied  generally France,  473 ;  Sinclair,  549-551 

Food  and  water,  deprivation  of,  denied Sinclair,  549 

Box  cars,  reasons  for  retention  in Sinclair,  549, 550 

Insane  prisoners,  escape  and  drowning  of France,  474, 475:  Gann,  487 

Labor,  compulsion  of -  - Gann,  486;  Stevenson,  510;  Creedon,  526 

Sick  men  compelled  to  work Hutton,  566 

Nationality  of. Giilen,  426 

Number  of Sovereign,  395;  Barnard,  416;  Giilen,  427;  France,  474 

Sick  and  dying — 

111  treatment  of Matchette,  434;  Gann,  487 

Compelled  to  work .-. Hutton,  566 

Religious  consolation  refused ! Sovereign,  397 ;  Gann,  487 

Denial France, 473, 474;  Sinclair,559 

Pump  men.  Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine : 

Compelled  to  continue  work  by  soldiers. Sovereign,  392, 396; 

Barnard, 418;  Gill, 520;  Cleary.529 

Action  justified Sinclair,  548 

Miners'  unions  prevented  from  working -  Sinclair.  548 

Desire  to  return  to  work,  discussed -  -  Cleary,  530 

Restaurant : 

Closed  to  prevent  assistance  to  miners -.  -- Gill,  510 

Riot  of  1892: 

Description France,  461, 462;  MacDonald,  479;  Finch,  490, 491 
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Riot  of  1899: 

Events  immediately  preceding,  Bunker  Hill  mine Burbidge.  442; 

France,  462, 463, 466;  Young.  533 

Armed  guards,  Bunker  Hill  mine Sovereign.  389 

Early  movements MacDonald,  480  ^  481 

Description  of Sovereign,  393, 395, 398-400, 402:  Barnard.  413; 

Matchette,  433;  Burbidge,  443, 448-451;  France.  463, 464;  Young,  532-534 
Coroner's  jury  report France,  568,  569 

Killing  of  men  described Burbidge.  443;  France.  463, 464, 468 

Trial  and  conviction  for  . France,  471 ;  Sinclair,  554 

Number  of  criminals — 

Estimated  number  in  mob.  . . .. . Sovereign,  393, 396, 402; 

Barnard.  412:  Murphy.  431;  Matchette,  433:  Burbidge.  443,  451; 
France,  473;  Finch,  499;  Gill.  522;  Sinclair,  547, 554;  Button.  566 

Number  who  should  be  punished.   Sinclair.  554 

Definite  in  advance , Young,  536 

Purpose  of  raid  known  to  few.  _  Barnard,  419:  Gillen,  424;  Finch.  493, 496 

Leaders,  few . Gill,  521 

Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  number  of  men  participating  in  Gill,  522 

Indictments,  number  and  character _•_  France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Train,  seizure  of Young,  538;  Hutton.  564.  565 

Compelled  to  go  to  Wardner Hutton,  564 

Value  of  property  destroyed Burbidge,  451 

Sheriff: 

Action  previous  to  riot Burbidge,  452 

Appointment  of  deputies. - _ ..   Doud,  541 

No  previous  information  concerning . Young.  533. 535, 536 

Action  during  riot Sovereign,  398, 399;  Young.  532-534 

Placed  under  guard Young,  534 

Mob  commanded  to  disband. Young,  533 

Masked  men  not  recognized , Young,  536 

Action  after  riot Young,  534, 535 

Arrest  and  imprisonment .'. Young,  534. 535, 538 

Charges  against — 

Summarized ...     Ervin,501.502 

Neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing  riot Ervin.  508;  Finch,  499 

Complicity  with  rioters France,  469 

Arrests — 

Failure  to  make -  -  Sinclair,  544 

Possibility  of  making,  after  riot Sinclair.  552, 562 

Justification  of  removal  discussed Barnard,  414 

Defense- 
Impossibility  of  preventing  riot Stevenson.  512;  Young,  532-536 

Duty  performed  as  well  as  possible Young.  536, 537;  Doud,  541 

Impossibility  of  securing  deputies .. Young,  535 

Arrests,  reason  for  failure  to  make  immediately Young.  535 

Bonds,  sufficiency  of-.    . Young, 531 

Miners'  unions,  formerly  member  of. Young,  535 

Political  influences  in  removal Sovereign.  405. 406;  Barnard,  417; 

Matchette.  437:  Young,  532, 537:  Doud,  531 
Denied -....  Sinclair,  557 

Politics,  history  in  connection  with Young,  531 , 532 

Removal  from  office,  judgment  of  court  ousting. Ervin,  501, 508 

Described Sovereign,  394;  France,  470 

Resignation  demanded.. Young, 534 

Sinclair,  Bartlett : 

Authority  delegated  by  Governor  to Sinclair,  544 

Permit  system — 

Power  regarding Sinclair,  560, 561 

Responsible  for Sinclair,  545 

Attitude  of  miners  toward Sinclair, 548 

Smith,  John : 

Reasons  for  killing Burbidge,  443, 451 

Inquests.     (See  Coroner's  inquiry.) 
Standard  Oil  Company : 

Interested  in  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine Sovereign,  406 

Denied Burbidge, 438;  Gill, 524;  Sinclair,560 

Not  interested  in  Coeur  d'Alene  region Finch,  500 
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State  militia : 

Absence  at  time  of  riot Sinclair,  551, 556 

Equipment  of  employees  of  mines  as  militia Sinclair,  556 

State  officers : 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward Sinclair,  556 

Mine  operators  supported  by. Young,  532 

Stevenson,  John  C. : 

Affidavits  of  miners  before,  concerning  arrests Stevenson,  513, 514 

History  and  causes  of  arrests  of Stevenson,  509, 510;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Threatened,  to  prevent  issuing  of  warrants Stevenson,  511 

Strike  of  1892 : 

Causes » Sovereign,  389 

Riot  described France,  461, 462;  MacDonald,  479 

Strike  of  1899  (see  also  Riot): 
Causes— 

Company  stores  and  boarding  houses Matchette,  436; 

Burbidge,  460;  Creedon,  525 

Hospital,  contribution  to Matchette,  435;  Bnrbidge,  460;  France,  462 

Petition  concerning  opening  of  mines,  1895 Burbidge,  441;  Dowe,  543 

Employers  at  fault Matchette,  435, 436;  Dowe,  539-543 

Difficulty  only  at  Bunker  Hill  mine Dowe,  540 

Union  men,  discharge  and  discrimination  against Sovereign,  393; 

Matchette,  437;  Burbidge,  441, 451-454; 
.France.  462,  466,  472;   Dowe,  540,  542 

Importation  of  nonunion  miners,  1894 Dowe.  542 

Wages- 
Lower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign,  393;  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower Burbidge,  439, 

440, 450, 454, 456;  France,  465;  Mac  Donald,  482 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

442,449,454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-543 

Events  leading  to,  described  and  discussed Sovereign,  393; 

Burbidge,  441, 449, 454, 455;  Gillen,  425;  Matchette,  435, 
436;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Dowe,  541-543;  Finch,  490, 495 
Union  men — 

Threats  and  violence Burbidge,  442;  France,  462, 463 

Attempt  to  compel  men  to  join Burbidge,  442;  France,  463, 466 

Committee  sent  of  mine  managers Burbidge,  442;  France,  462, 466 

Taxation: 

Mines,  assessment,  opposition  to  fair,  Idaho Dowe,  540, 541 

Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine : 

Permits,  refusal  of  men  to  take  out. Gill,  519, 521 

Pump  men  and  engineers,  relation  to  strike Gill,  519 

Compelled  to  work Gill, 519, 520;  Cleary,529 

Unions.     (See  Miners  unions.) 

United  States  troops  (see  also  Martial  laiv ;  Prisoners) — 

Intervention,  justification  of,  discussed Sovereign,  394, 398-400; 

Barnard,  414, 418, 419 

Necessary  from  absence  of  State  troops Sinclair,  551, 562 

Excessive  power  exercised  by. Sovereign,  398, 399 

Colored  soldiers,  cruelty  of..  Sovereign,  398, 401;  Barnard,  420;  Gillen,  42 1,423 

White  officers  and  men,  no  complaint  against -  -  Gillen,  425, 426 

Miners  unions,  relation  to Sovereign,  393 

Wages : 

Bunker  Hill  Mine- 
Lower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign.  393:  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower Burbidge,  439, 440, 450, 454, 456; 

France,  465;  MacDonald,  482 

Same  at  as  Union  mine  at  Wardner Burbidge,  450 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

442,449,454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-543 

Payment,  store  orders,  etc ---  Burbidge, 460 

Union  rates  _  _ Sovereign,  396 

Union  for  all  underground  men  demanded Finch,  495 

Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Attitude  toward  lawlessness. Sinclair,  562 

Whitney,  murder  of  McDonald Finch,  492 

Young,  James  D.     (See  Sheriff. ) 
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